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A  MONTH'S  VISIT  TO  THE  CONFEDERATE  HEADQUARTEES. 


BY   AN  ENGLISH   OFFICES. 


KNOWING  how  little  reliance  can 
be  placed  at  any  time  upon  the 
information  published  in  American 
newspapers,  I  was  very  anxious,  if 
possible,  to  get  to  the  South  and 
judge  for  myself  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  its  people,  the  strength  of 
its  government,  and  the  organisa- 
tion of  its  armies.  I  had  often, 
during  the  last  year,  tried  to  con- 
jecture what  Richmond  was  like, 
and  felt  quite  curious  to  know  how 
the  public  and  private  business  of 
the  Government  was  carried  on.  I 
confess  I  entertained  a  wholesome 
dread  of  being  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Yankees  in  my  endeavour  to 
get  through  their  lines,  having  per- 
sonally learnt  from  others  who  had 
had  the  misfortune  to  come  under 
the  displeasure  of  local  military 
autocrats,  how  disagreeable  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  making  a  pri- 
son residence — in  many  instances, 
indeed,  evincing  a  barbarity  of 
conduct  disgraceful  to  any  nation 
claiming  English  descent.  But 
the  desire  of  knowledge,  or  the 
promptings  of  curiosity,  as  the  case 
may  be,  determined  me  upon  run- 
ning all  risks,  and  making  my  way 
into  the  forbidden  land  of  Dixey, 
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despite  all  the  blockading,  gunboats, 
and  Federal  patrols  along  the  Poto- 
mac river.  There  was,  however, 
one  great  drawback  to  my  happiness 
in  starting  upon  this  expedition — 
namely,  the  necessity  which  existed 
for  my  being  back  in  New  York  by 
the  20th  of  October,  and  it  was  al- 
ready the  1 1th  of  September  when 
I  left  that  city.  As  every  one  is 
aware  who  has  travelled  in  America, 
letters  of  introduction  are  almost 
indispensable  to  the  comfort  of  a 
traveller  ;  certainly  so  to  one  whose 
time  being  limited  makes  him  ne- 
cessarily anxious  to  compress  much 
sight-seeing  and  amusement  into 
the  briefest  period  possible.  Before 
starting,  therefore,  I  had  furnished 
myself  with  a  number  of  these 
"open  Sesame7'  billets,  many  of 
which  were  from  persons  with 
whom  I  was  but  very  slightly  ac- 
quainted, and  in  some  instances 
addressed  to  parties  but  little  known 
to  the  writers  of  the  epistles  in 
question.  This,  however,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  little  importance  in  the  States. 
In  England,  except  in  particular 
cases,  a  very  general  prejudice 
against  giving  letters  of  this  de- 
scription exists.  But  brother  Jona- 
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than,  more  pachydermatous  and 
less  particular,  seems  wholly  to  dis- 
regard such  little  punctilios.  And 
although  you  may  have  but  just 
made  his  acquaintance,  if  he  stops 
to  speak  to  any  gentleman  for  a 
few  moments  when  walking  with 
you,  he  considers  it  necessary  to 
introduce  you  to  him.  In  this  way 
it  is  easy  to  provide  one's  self  with 
letters  of  introduction,  the  ac- 
quaintance of  to-day  in  one  town 
being  quite  ready  and  willing  to 
introduce  you  to  the  notice  of  what- 
ever friends  he  may  chance  to  pos- 
sess in  the  next  to  which  you  are 
going  —  and  so  on  from  place 
to  place.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  mention  that  messengers  go 
backwards  and  forwards  from  Rich- 
mond to  the  Northern  States  al- 
most daily.  Now  and  then  some 
unlucky  fellows  have  been  caught, 
but  before  their  capture  they  have 
generally  succeeded  in  destroying 
the  papers  and  letters  of  which 
they  were  bearers.  The  frontier  to 
be  guarded  is  so  very  extensive, 
that  even  the  vast  mob  of  the 
half  million  of  men  supposed  to  be 
in  the  Federal  ranks,  if  employed 
only  along  it,  would  still  be  insuf- 
ficient for  the  purpose  of  thorough- 
ly blockading  it  against  the  passage 
of  individuals.  The  inhabitants  in 
and  about  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  outposts  must  be  allowed  a 
little  liberty  of  locomotion — their 
farm  duties  demand  it ;  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence  when  the  two 
contending  parties  speak  the  same 
language,  are  the  same  people,  and 
in  many  districts  divided  as  to  their 
predilections  for  and  against  Seces- 
sion, to  prevent  the  Confederates 
from  receiving  information  of  what 
goes  on  at  Washington,  or  effectual- 
ly to  hinder  individuals  from  join- 
ing the  Southern  bands,  would  be 
a  physical  impossibility.  The  case 
is  different,  however,  when  English- 
men wish  to  pass  over.  Our  dress, 
appearance,  and,  as  Americans  say, 
OUT  patois  English,  declare  our  na- 
tionality everywhere  in  the  States. 
We  are  all  considered  as  rebel  sym- 
pathisers ;  and  that  we  should  de- 


sire to  visit  the  Southern  Republic 
merely  for  pleasure  and  with  disin- 
terested views  is  deemed  almost 
incredible.  We  must  be  employed 
in  either  smuggling  over  arms,  qui- 
nine, tea,  or  sugar,  or  engaged  in 
some  political  conspiracy  in  aid  of 

"  the  d d  rebels."    Our  presence 

in  the  border  States,  when  unac- 
companied by  some  Federal  official, 
is  consequently  viewed  with  sus- 
picion ;  particularly  if  we  should 
leave  the  large  towns  and  take  to 
roving  through  the  country  villages 
near  the  actual  frontier.  Few  of 
us  will  consent,  for  the  mere  sake 
of  pleasure,  to  face  the  discomfort  of 
travelling  about  without  a  change 
of  clothes,  a  sponge,  towel,  tooth- 
brush, and  other  items,  which  re- 
quire a  small  portmanteau  for  their 
conveyance ;  but  an  American,  on 
the  contrary,  will  travel  for  weeks 
with  only  a  few  paper  collars  and  a 
pocket-comb  !  This  dreadful  port- 
manteau of  ours,  then,  is  our  great- 
est impediment  in  getting  through 
the  lines.  It  attracts  such  atten- 
tion that,  however  faithfully  an 
Englishman  may  copy  an  American 
in  his  black  tousers,  frock-coat, 
black  satin  waistcoat,  and  unbe- 
coming beard,  this  fatal  encum- 
brance at  once  proclaims  him  to 
be  British,  and  is  also  regarded 
as  an  offensive  claim  to  exclusive- 
ness,  and  an  affectation  of  supe- 
riority, always  hurtful  to  the  feel- 
ings of  your  free-born  American. 
To  convey  a  portmanteau  through 
the  debatable  ground,  so  cleared  of 
four-footed  animals  and  carts  by 
the  Northern  armies,  is  as  great  a 
matter  of  difficulty  as  the  transport 
of  large  stores  with  a  field  force  is 
always  to  a  general.  If  a  man 
from  Maryland  or  Kentucky  wishes 
to  join  one  of  Jackson's  regiments, 
he  can  always  do  so  easily,  as  he 
will  find  hundreds  of  men  all  along 
the  frontier  glad  to  aid  him  in 
doing  so  ;  but  when  the  same  in- 
dividuals are  appealed  to  by  for- 
eigners, they  feel  naturally  disin- 
clined to  compromise  their  personal 
liberty  and  private  property  by 
aiding  people  who  may  be  spies 
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endeavouring  to  entrap  them,  and 
of  whose  real  object  they  must  be 
in  any  case  entirely  ignorant.  For- 
tunately, however,  the  love  of  gain 
inherent  in  human  nature,  particu- 
larly when  it  is  impoverished,  here 
comes  to  the  rescue,  and  a  liberal 
bribe  bridges  over  most  difficulties. 
These  and  some  other  circumstances 
which  I  shall  mention  as  I  proceed 
in  the  narrative  of  my  "  under- 
ground journey,"  as  getting  from 
the  Northern  to  the  Southern  lines 
is  called,  are  serious  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  a  tour  through  the  Con- 
federate States ;  but,  as  I  have  be- 
fore stated,  the  strong  desire  to 
obtain  some  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  Secession  leaders  and 
generals  was  rather  increased  than 
otherwise  by  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  in  doing  so.  To  enter 
into  particulars  as  to  the  exact 
route  I  took,  the  various  houses 
I  stopped  at,  or  the  point  at  which 
I  crossed  the  Potomac,  might  com- 
promise others.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
therefore,  that  I  travelled  in  a  two- 
horse  waggon,  doing  about  thirty 
miles  a-day,  until  I  reached  the 
village  from  which  I  had  ar- 
ranged that  my  final  start  should 
be  made;  and  where  I  was  in- 
formed certain  people,  with  whose 
names  I  had  been  furnished, 
would  arrange  all  matters  for  me. 
The  country  I  passed  through 
was  very  picturesque,  undulating, 
and  well  cultivated  ;  but  the  roads 
were  infamous,  winding  about  from 
farm  to  farm,  with  gates  to  be 
opened  and  shut  whenever  you 
passed  from  one  plantation  to  an- 
other. There  were  not  any  turn- 
pikes, and  no  trouble  seemed  ever  to 
have  been  expended  in  even  repair- 
ing the  farm  communications  that 
existed.  As  we  approached  the 
Potomac  the  land  became  much 
richer,  and  tobacco  crops  more 
numerous.  This  season  has  been  a 
fine  one  for  the  "  weed,"  but  it  was 
melancholy  to  see  such  quantities 
of  it  running  to  seed,  and  badly 
cared  for,  from  the  scarcity  of  farm 
hands,  as  the  plantation  slaves  are 
called.  Many  farmers  told  me  they 
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had  not  had  such  a  fine  crop  for  years 
past,  but  that  they  must  lose  a  large 
portion  of  it  from  want  of  hands  to 
cut  and  spear  it.  These  men  were 
the  descendants  of  those  who  had 
joined  the  Union  upon  the  stipu- 
lated faith  of  their  slaves  being 
guaranteed  to  them,  and  who  would 
never  have  joined  with  any  State 
which  would  have  refused  to  sur- 
render a  fugitive  slave.  In  the 
face,  however,  of  this  treaty,  I  may 
call  it,  the  Northern  States  not  only 
now  refuse  to  give  up  these  run- 
aways, but  actually  do  their  utmost 
to  seduce  them  from  their  owners. 
No  cavalry  patrol  ever  passes 
through  a  village  or  plantation  in 
that  part  of  the  country  without 
carrying  away  some  negro,  for 
whom  perhaps  a  large  price  had 
been  paid.  I  am  not  now  going 
into  the  vexed  question  of  slavery ; 
no  man  abhors  the  institution  more 
than  I  do ;  but  I  love  justice,  ac- 
cordingtothe  established  laws,  more 
dearly  than  any  wild  theory  regard- 
ing abolition  :  of  which  all  that  we 
know  is  that,  as  carried  out  in  our 
West  Indian  possessions,  it  has 
been  a  failure  in  every  respect.  I 
need  scarcely  add  that,  by  all  to 
whom  I  spoke  in  those  districts, 
the  Northern  rule  was  detested. 
Every  man  now  feels  that  the 
bayonet  of  the  military  despot  is 
at  his  breast,  that  he  is  held  in  sub- 
jection against  his  will  by  force ; 
and  further,  as  it  would  seem,  that 
the  Lincoln  Ministry  are  desirous 
of  effacing  still  more  completely 
any  superstitious  allegiance  which 
he  might  be  expected  to  owe  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  The  safe  reten- 
tion of  personal  property  is  made 
to  depend  upon  the  will  and  plea- 
sure of  some  petty  provost-marshal 
of  the  neighbourhood — a  function- 
ary who  has  also  the  power  of  con- 
signing the  owners,  and  perhaps 
their  families,  to  the  miseries  of  Fort 
Warren,  where  even  the  advice  and 
aid  of  a  lawyer  will  be  denied  them. 
I  subsequently  passed  through  dis- 
tricts in  Virginia  almost  reduced  by 
Yankee  depredations  to  their  prim- 
eval state  of  waste.  But  even  there 
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I  did  not  hear  such  expressions  of 
deep  hatred,  and  I  may  say  intense 
longing  for  revenge,  as  in  some  of 
the  slave-owning  counties  on  the  left 
of  the  Potomac.  These  sentiments 
were  only  expressed  in  secret,  how- 
ever. Gentlemen  now  fear  to  give 
their  opinion  at  table,  lest  the 
slaves  who  stand  behind  them 
should  desert,  and  play  the  intelli- 
gent contraband's  part  at  the  nearest 
Federal  post,  and  there  impeach 
their  master's  loyalty. 

The  white  population  look  cowed. 

Tyranny  and  illegal  arrests  have 
stricken  them  with  terror.  Many 
will  at  first  declare  that  death  would 
be  preferable.  But  though  such 
lofty  sentiments  are  very  fitting  for 
young  men  untrammelled  by  family 
ties,  and  have  been  often  avowed  by 
the  bachelors  in  the  border  States, 
when  a  man  has  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren, for  whom  he  has  no  means  of 
providing  except  by  the  produce  of 
his  farm,  more  matter-of-fact  con- 
siderations naturally  outweigh  the 
heroic  promptings  of  his  nature, 
and  he  bridles  his  tongue  in  public, 
though  with  curses  not  loud  but 
deep  he  speaks  of  his  oppressor  in 
private.  If  in  the  final  settlement 
of  this  war  the  border  States  are 
retained  in  the  Union,  a  very  large 
number  of  these  men  will  sell  off 
their  plantations  and  move  south. 
The  present  state  of  affairs  cannot 
exist  much  longer.  Human  beings 
may  and  do  often  submit  quietly  to 
coercion  for  years  ;  but  when  such 
coercion  descends  from  great  to 
little  matters,  from  depriving  men 
of  a  voice  in  public  affairs  to  all 
the  little  minor  vexations  which 
narrow-minded,  short-sighted  des- 
pots have  resorted  to  from  the 
era  of  curfew -bells  down  to  the 
strictly -maintained  passport  sys- 
tem of  the  present  day,  the  iron 
enters  into  the  soul  with  such 
an  irritating  power  that  the  reck- 
lessness of  despair  will  often  cause 
the  meekest  to  turn  round  and 
strike  his  oppressor,  even  though 
perfectly  aware  that  the  blow 
must  be  followed  by  certain  death. 
Every  species  of  minor  annoyance 


has  been  resorted  to  by  the  Federal 
authorities,  with  the  avowed  deter- 
mination of  coercing  men  into  the 
Union.  Gentlemen  cannot  now 
buy  boots,  clothes,  or  supplies  for 
their  servants  in  Baltimore  or 
Washington  without  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance ;  and  when  driv- 
ing in  their  carriages  from  those 
cities,  every  parcel  they  may  have 
with  them  is  carefully  searched. 
Whilst  we  were  in  the  former 
place,  no  goods  could  be  shipped 
from  thence  unless  the  buyer,  sell- 
er, and  captain  of  the  ship  took 
the  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  swore 
that  the  goods  were  intended  for 
loyal  people.  The  slaves  will  not 
live  upon  fresh  meat — nothing  has 
a  greater  tendency  to  drive  them 
to  mutiny  than  cutting  off  their 
supplies  of  salt  provisions ;  and  the 
present  Ministry,  aware  of  this  fact, 
hope  by  so  doing  to  cause  all  the 
servants  of  men  favourable  to  the 
South  to  desert,  if  not  to  rise 
against  their  masters.  I  know 
several  instances  in  which  violent 
Secessionists  have,  to  prevent  such 
a  catastrophe,  sworn  the  necessary 
oaths ;  which,  however,  from  being 
taken,  so  to  speak,  nolens  volens, 
they  do  not  consider  binding ;  and 
those  of  more  rigid  principles,  who 
will  not  thus  forswear  themselves, 
suffer  heavily  in  consequence. 

The  draft  had  not  yet  been  enforced 
when  we  passed  through  the  coun- 
try, but  preparations  were  being 
made  everywhere  for  enforcing  it. 
Provost-marshals  were  drawing  up 
the  rolls,  and  it  was  curious  to  hear 
of  the  various  ailments  and  long- 
standing bodily  injuries  that  men 
were  urging  as  pleas  for  exemp- 
tion. In  some  cases  they  escaped 
the  enrolment  on  most  frivolous 
pretences,  whilst  in  others,  men 
with  so  much  stronger  claims  to 
exemption  had  their  names  insert- 
ed upon  the  drafting  lists,  that 
there  were  fair  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  the  officials  employed  were 
not  proof  against  the  temptation  of 
a  bribe.  The  draft  has  since  been 
enforced,  and,  although  it  has  sup- 
plied the  Northern  ranks  with  some 
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hundreds  of  unwilling  soldiers,  it 
has  also  had  the  effect  of  swelling 
the  Southern  ranks;  as  all  those 
not  having  large  property  at  stake 
whose  names  were  drawn,  have 
fled  across  the  Potomac  —  men 
who  are  naturally  disinclined  to 
fight,  but  who,  if  forced  to  do  so, 
are  determined  at  least  not  to  carry 
a  musket  against  the  cause  they  love. 
For  the  first  few  nights  of  our 
journeyings  we  stopped  at  diffe- 
rent gentlemen's  houses,  where  we 
were  entertained  with  patriarchal 
hospitality.  It  was  interesting  in 
some  instances  to  hear  the  history 
of  these  old  homesteads ;  many  of 
them  had  been  built  before  the 
declaration  of  independence,  and 
more  than  one  was  of  brick  im- 
ported from  England.  All  the  pro- 
prietors boasted  of  their  English 
descent  from  good  families,  and 
seemed  to  attach  far  greater  import- 
ance to  blood  and  ancient  pedi- 
gree than  even  we  do.  The  times 
have  impoverished  a  vast  number  of 
families,  so  that,  although  you  are 
still  received  with  as  much  honest 
warmth  as  ever,  their  ability  to 
entertain  you  is  not  the  same  as  it 
was  in  former  days.  Indeed,  some 
of  them  have  been  so  reduced  in 
circumstances  that  their  children 
are  unprovided  with  shoes,  and  the 
young  sons  of  men,  once  wealthy, 
may  in  many  places  be  seen  run- 
ning about  barefooted.  The  inter- 
nal appliances  of  comfort  now  to 
be  found  in  the  smallest  Eng- 
lish country  houses  are  unknown 
amongst  them ;  and  in  no  case  did 
there  seem  to  be  any  attempt  made 
to  substitute  modern  furniture  for 
the  old  uncomfortable  chairs  and 
sofas  of  the  past  generation.  The 
only  modern  article  I  saw  in  any 
sitting-room  in  these  old  country 
houses  was  the  Yankee  rocking- 
chairs — in  which,  in  every  part  of 
the  States,  the  mistress  of  the 
house  is  sure  to  be  seen  moving 
backwards  and  forwards,  with  the 
regularity  of  a  pendulum.  There, 
as  in  all  other  places  that  I  visited 
in  the  South,  hatred  of  Northern 
rule  seemed  to  glow  far  more  in- 


tensely in  the  breasts  of  the  ladies 
than  in  those  of  the  men.  A  lady 
told  me  that  in  Norfolk,  when 
passing  a  Federal  officer,  every 
woman  gathered  up  her  skirts  close 
to  her  side,  lest  they  should  be 
contaminated  by  even  grazing  a 
Yankee ;  and  that  all  females,  rich 
and  poor,  turned  away  their  heads 
when  a  Northern  soldier  approach- 
ed. Nothing  tends  to  wound  the 
sensibilities  of  an  American  more 
than  such  conduct,  for  the  one  soft 
point  in  his  character  is  a  sort  of 
religious  veneration  for  the  fair  sex, 
and  a  desire  to  be  remarked,  if  not 
admired,  by  every  one  of  them, 
young  and  old,  alike  in  public  and 
private. 

The  first  night  our  fortunes  led 
us  to  an  inn,  we  were  shown  up  to 
a  dingy  little  sleeping  apartment 
with  only  one  bed  in  it.  To  ex- 
postulate, however,  and  assure  the 
host  that  English  gentlemen  are 
always  accustomed  to  the  luxury 
of  a  bed  each,  would  have  been 
perfectly  useless — it  being  an  esta- 
blished custom  of  the  country  for 
two,  and  sometimes  even  three, 
men  to  sleep  together.  We  conse- 
quently accepted  what  was  provided 
for  us  without  remark,  and  as  soon 
as  the  landlord  withdrew,  we  cut 
the  Gordian  knot  of  the  difficulty 
by  dividing  the  bed-clothes,  which 
enabled  one  to  sleep  on  the  floor. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  blankets 
were  so  thickly  inhabited  by  a 
race  of  insects  which  shall  be 
nameless,  that  I  cannot  say  I 
"  took  mine  ease  in  mine  inn."  My 
first  night's  experience  of  a  South- 
ern country  hostel,  therefore,  was 
far  from  being  agreeable. 

On  the  following  morning  we 
started  in  a  two-horsed  waggon  for 
the  house  of  a  gentleman  who 
we  were  informed  would  instruct 
us  as  to  our  best  means  of  getting 
across  the  Potomac.  But  when  we 
arrived  at  his  residence,  he  came 
out  with  terror  depicted  on  his 
countenance,  and,  assuring  us  that 
he  was  in  hourly  expectation  of  a 
visit  from  the  Yankees  himself,  he 
advised  us  to  turn  back,  it  being 
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perfectly  useless,  he  said,  to  at- 
tempt a  crossing  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, where  every  point  was  strictly 
guarded,  and  patrols  always  on  the 
alert.  This  was  sufficiently  dis- 
couraging ;  but  being  determined 
not  to  be  daunted  by  difficulties, 
we  proceeded  to  an  inn  not  far  off, 
the  landlord  of  which  we  knew  was 
to  be  trusted.  By  his  advice,  we 
did  not  continue  our  journey  until 
the  next  day,  when  he  procured  us 
a  conveyance,  which  took  us  to  a 
farm-house  on  the  river,  the  owner 
of  which  was  to  provide  us  with  a 
boat.  But  to  get  the  boat  proved 
a  more  difficult  matter  than  we 
anticipated ;  and  it  was  not  until 
after  a  series  of  disappointments 
and  fruitless  endeavours  that  we 
were  at  length  directed  to  a  smug- 
gler on  the  river,  who  had  a  craft 
of  his  own,  in  which  he  consented 
to  take  us  over.  We  remained  for 
a  night  at  his  abode,  sleeping  in  a 
garret  destitute  of  windows,  but 
abounding  with  rats,  which  re- 
created themselves  during  the 
silent  hours  after  such  a  noisy 
fashion  that  my  friend's  rest  was 
sadly  disturbed.  Being  myself  ac- 
customed to  rough  it  in  every  part 
of  the  globe,  and  to  sleep  amid 
horrors  of  every  description,  I  was 
soon  in  the  arms  of  the  twin 
brother,  and  did  not  awake  until 
the  sun,  streaming  in  through  the 
parts  where  windows  ought  to  have 
been,  warned  me  that  it  was  time  to 
be  up  and  starting  on  our  cruise. 

It  proved  a  most  lovely  morning, 
not  a  ripple  on  the  water,  not  a 
cloud  upon  the  bright  blue  sky, 
and  with  only  just  sufficient  wind 
to  stir  the  leaves  gently  without 
affecting  the  branches  of  the  trees. 
The  creek  into  which  we  had  hoped 
to  run  on  the  Virginian  shore  was 
about  a  couple  of  miles  higher  up 
than  the  point  from  which  we 
started,  but,  unfortunately,  a  gun- 
boat lay  off  the  entrance  to  it,  and 
there  were  two  others  at  no  very 
great  distance.  After  due  delibe- 
ration, it  was  determined  that  we 
should  make  for  a  spot  about  five 
miles  higher  up,  and  endeavour  to 


get  there  by  running  close  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  so  as  not 
to  attract  attention,  and,  when  clear 
of  all  gunboats,  to  push  out  into 
the  centre  of  the  stream,  and 
then  watch  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  steering  into  the  de- 
sired haven.  The  tide  being  in 
our  favour,  we  dropped  slowly  up 
on  it,  until  about  mid- day,  when  it 
turned,  and,  the  wind  dying  away, 
we  were  obliged  to  make  close  in 
for  shore,  and  anchor.  My  friend 
and  I  landed,  and  spent  the  day  in 
an  old  ruined  shed  surrounded  by 
reeds  and  rushes.  Large  steamers 
and  gun- vessels  of  various  sizes  kept 
passing  and  re-passing  all  day ;  but 
none  of  them  seemed  to  notice  our 
little  craft.  On  one  occasion  we 
saw  a  boat  put  off  from  one  of  the 
gunboats  and  come  in  our  direc- 
tion ;  but  instead  of  visiting  us,  its 
crew  boarded  a  small  cutter  which 
lay  becalmed  in  the  centre  of  the 
river,  and  then  returned  to  their  own 
vessel.  At  sunset  a  slight  breeze 
arose,  before  which  we  glided  gently 
up  the  river.  Directly  we  passed  the 
mid-stream  and  approached  near  the 
Virginian  shore,  the  owner  of  the 
boat  became  quite  nervous,  and  be- 
gan lamenting  his  fate  in  having  to 
turn  smuggler  ;  but  the  hard  times, 
he  said,  had  left  him  no  alternative, 
his  farm  having  been  destroyed  by 
the  Northern  troops.  He  seemed 
to  have  a  superstitious  awe  of  gun- 
boats, too;  and  told  us  he  had 
heard  that  the  officers  on  board  of 
them  possessed  telescopes  through 
which  they  could  see  distinctly  for 
miles  at  night.  Several  steamers 
passed  us  when  we  were  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  over,  but  although 
the  moon  every  now  and  then 
emerged  brightly  from  behind  the 
drifting  clouds,  we  had  got  under 
the  shade  of  the  land,  and  managed 
so  that  she  always  shone  upon  our 
sails  on  the  side  away  from  the 
"  enemy."  We  could  hear  the  steam- 
ers for  about  twenty  minutes  before 
we  caught  sight  of  their  light,  and 
during  that  time  the  anxious  face 
of  the  smuggler  would  have  made  a 
glorious  study  for  an  artist  of  the 
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Rembrandt  school.  The  cargo  con- 
sisted of  coffee  and  sugar,  and  if 
safely  landed  would  be  in  itself  a 
small  fortune  to  the  owner  of  the 
boat ;  that  he  should  feel  alarmed 
for  its  safety,  therefore,  was  not  sur- 
prising. As  we  approached  the 
shore,  the  wind  died  away,  so  we 
were  obliged  to  punt  the  little  craft 
along  :  the  men  thus  employed  tak- 
ing off  their  boots,  lest  they  should 
make  any  noise  in  moving  upon  the 
deck.  Now  and  then  one  of  the 
gunboats,  to  which  I  have  before 
alluded  as  being  anchored  off  the 
neighbouring  creeks,  would,  by 
means  of  a  powerfully  reflecting 
lantern,  throw  a  light  along  the 
waters  in  all  directions  ;  and  though 
we  had  fortunately  passed  beyond 
the  distance  to  which  such  light 
could  reach,  still  our  old  pilot  in- 
variably grew  quite  restless  each 
time  it  appeared  :  and  once  we  all 
fancied  that  it  was  approaching 
nearer  to  us.  On  another  occasion 
we  thought  we  heard  the  sound  of 
oars,  and  as  there  was  not  a  breath 
of  wind  to  help  us  along,  and  punt- 
ing is  a  slow  process,  we  felt  far 
from  comfortable,  though  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  amusement 
afforded  us  by  the  smuggler's  un- 
disguised and  quaintly  expressed 
fears,  often  served  to  render  us 
forgetful  of  our  own.  Half-past 
ten  found  us  safe  .in  a  little  creek 
almost  land-locked,  so  there  was  no 
danger  of  discovery  there  ;  and  a 
run  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  up 
it  took  us  to  the  point  of  landing. 
After  a  dreary  walk  of  five  miles 
over  a  forest  road,  we  reached  a 
small  village,  and,  having  spent  a 
considerable  time  in  knocking  at 
the  door  of  the  house  to  which  we 
had  been  directed,  we  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  admittance.  The 
landlord  was  absent,  being  in  con- 
cealment at  a  farm-house  in  the 
neighbourhood;  but  his  niece,  a 
very  nice  girl,  did  the  honours  in 
his  stead.  She  told  us  that  the 
Yankees  had  made  a  descent  upon 
the  village,  and  carried  off  several 
of  the  inhabitants  as  prisoners  to 
Washington.  The  place  was  sus- 


pected of  containing  smugglers, 
consequently  the  Federal  troops 
frequently  visited  it  in  search  of 
contraband  goods. 

The  next  day,  after  a  long,  tire- 
some drive  in  a  cart  without 
springs,  and  over  the  very  worst 
road  I  ever  travelled  on,  we  reached 
Fredericksburg,  crossing  the  Rappa- 
hannock  river,  upon  the  right  bank 
of  which  the  town  is  situated.  It 
has  a  population  of  about  six  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  before  "  the 
troubles  "  was  a  place  of  rapidly  in- 
creasing importance,  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  cotton-mills,  where  a 
large  number  of  white  men  and 
women  found  employment.  The 
following  morning  we  started,  a 
little  after  daybreak,  in  a  waggon 
drawn  by  two  mules,  and  reached 
Beaverdam  station,  on  the  Virginia 
Central  Railroad,  in  time  for  the 
afternoon  train,  which  took  us  to 
Richmond.  All  the  carriages,  or 
cars,  as  they  are  called  in  America, 
were  crowded  with  passengers,  of 
whom  a  large  proportion  were  the 
sick  and  wounded  coming  from 
General  Lee's  army  at  Winchester. 
They  had  been  all  day  oh  the  rail- 
road, and  some  of  the  poor  fellows 
seemed  quite  worn  out  with  fatigue. 
But  there  were  a  few  hale  men 
amongst  them  who  were  going 
home  for  ten  days'  furlough,  and 
even  the  most  poorly  clad  of  the 
number  looked  happy  and  confident, 
and  all  gave  me  the  impression  of 
being  earnest  men,  fully  satisfied 
of  the  importance  of  the  cause  to 
which  they  were  devoted. 

My  friend  and  I  stood  on  what  is 
called  the  platform  of  the  car,  dur- 
ing the  journey  of  two  hours  and  a 
half,  as  the  regular  passenger-cars 
were  full,  and  those  containing  the 
sick  and  wounded  were  anything 
but  inviting.  Men  with  legs  and 
arms  amputated,  and  whose  pale, 
haggard  faces  assumed  an  expres- 
sion of  anguish  at  even  the  slightest 
jolting  of  the  railway  carriages,  lay 
stretched  across  the  seats — some 
accompanied  by  civilian  friends 
who  had  gone  from  Richmond  to 
the  front  to  fetch  them  back,  and 
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others  by  wives  or  sisters,  whose 
careworn  features  told  a  tale  of 
sleepless  nights  passed  in  painful 
uncertainty  regarding  the  fate  of 
those  they  loved.  At  every  station 
where  we  stopped,  a  rush  for  water 
was  made  by  crowds  of  men  carry- 
ing the  canteens  and  calabashes  of 
those  whose  disabled  condition  pre- 
vented them  from  assisting  them- 
selves: and  it  was  not  surprising 
that  the  poor  fellows  should  long 
for  a  cool  draught,  for,  in  addition 
to  the  thirst  which  they  suffered,  the 
filth  and  stench  within  those  mov- 
ing hospitals  were  intolerable.  In- 
deed, the  revolting  side  of  war  was 
on  that  occasion  presented  under 
such  a  repulsive  form,  that  could 
many  of  our  young  soldiers,  who 
now  dream  of  glory  and  long  for 
active  service,  have  but  obtained  a 
view  of  that  ghastly  company,  I 
fancy  they  would  pray  instead  for 
a  continuance  of  the  piping  times 
of  peace.  For  my  own  part,  though 
well  inured  to  the  sight  of  human 
suffering,  I  never  remember  feeling 
so  moved  by  it  as  during  that  short 
railway  journey. 

Upon  reaching  Richmond  we 
found  a  dense  crowd  on  the  plat- 
form and  around  the  terminus  — 
men  and  women  searching  for  bro- 
thers, fathers,  husbands,  and  lovers. 
A  military  guard  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets was  endeavouring  to  keep  order 
and  clear  a  passage  for  those  on 
crutches,  or  limping  along  with  the 
aid  of  a  stick  or  the  arm  of  some 
less  severely  wounded  comrade.  We 
succeeded  in  getting  a  carriage  for 
ourselves,  and,  after  a  scramble 
round  the  baggage-waggon,  secured 
our  scanty  luggage. 

The  Spottiswood  Hotel  is  the 
largest  and  best  in  Richmond ;  to 
it  we  accordingly  drove  ;  but,  after 
having  elbowed  our  way  through  a 
crowd  of  officers  and  soldiers  stand- 
ing near  the  office,  we  were  inform- 
ed that  there  was  not  even  one  room 
vacant.  The  same  answer  was  given 
us  at  "  The  American  ; "  but  at  the 
"  Exchange  "  we  obtained  a  little 
double  -  bedded  apartment  up  four 
nights  of  stairs.  The  hotels  at  Rich- 
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mond  just  now  are  as  uncomfortable 
as  they  well  could  be.  Congress  was 
sitting  during  our  stay  there,  so  the 
best  rooms  at  most  houses  were  en- 
gaged by  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  wounded  men  occupied 
almost  all  the  other  available  bed- 
rooms. 

When  black  tea  is  selling  at  six- 
teen dollars  a-pound,  and  every- 
thing else  except  bread  and  meat  is 
proportionately  expensive,  it  may 
be  readily  imagined  that  the  fare 
is  far  from  good.  Four  dollars 
a-day,  however,  which  is  all  they 
charge  for  board  and  lodging,  is 
not  very  exorbitant  ;  and  we  lat- 
terly found  out  a  French  restau- 
rant, where  we  were  at  least  able 
to  get  something  that  we  could  eat. 
But  no  wine  or  spirits  is  to  be  pro- 
cured at  any  hotel,  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  all  intoxicating  liquors 
having  been  prohibited  by  Govern- 
ment. 

Few  men  are  fonder  of  spirits 
than  the  Southerners,  so  this  law 
must  affect  them  sensibly ;  yet  I 
never  spoke  to  any  man  in  the  Con- 
federacy who  did  not  recognise  the 
wisdom  of  it.  Amongst  a  wild 
set  of  fellows  collected  together  in 
large  numbers  from  every  Southern 
State,  if  the  sale  of  spirits  had  been 
allowed,  I  feel  convinced  that  it 
would  not  only  have  been  impos- 
sible to  keep  order,  but  that  the 
great  things  which  have  been  ef- 
fected by  their  armies  could  not 
have  been  achieved.  From  what 
I  saw  of  the  men  in  the  various 
divisions  of  their  force,  I  do  not 
believe  there  are  many  of  them 
who  could  not  finish  a  bottle  of 
brandy  or  whisky  at  one  sitting; 
and  as  drink  makes  them  quarrel- 
some, under  its  influence  rows  and 
blood-shedding  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  ensued.  When  the 
army  was  first  enrolled,  each  man 
received  a  daily  ration  of  spirits  ; 
but  this  practice  has  been  long 
since  discontinued,  and,  strange  to 
say,  without  causing  any  discon- 
tent amongst  the  men  —  a  prac- 
tical refutation  of  the  assertion  that 
a  certain  amount  of  stimulants  is 
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absolutely  necessary  for  soldiers, 
and  that  without  it  they  cannot  en- 
dure the  fatigues  of  active  service. 
For  what  army  in  modern  times 
has  made  the  long  marches,  day 
after  day,  that  Jackson's  corps  of 
"  foot  -  cavalry,"  as  they  are  face- 
tiously called,  have  accomplished  ? 
Doubtless  there  are  circumstances 
when  an  allowance  of  grog  is  very 
beneficial  to  health — such  as  bivou- 
acking in  swampy  places  and  dur- 
ing heavy  rains ;  but  in  ordinary 
cases,  and  in  fine  weather,  I  am 
convinced  that  men  will  go  through 
as  much  continuous  hard  work  with- 
out any  stimulants  whatever  as  with 
them. 

Richmond,  which  now  contains 
nearly  60,000  inhabitants,  stands 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  James 
River,  about  120  miles  S.S.W.  from 
Washington,  and  is  almost  entirely 
built  of  brick,  with  but  few  stone 
or  wooden  houses.  Its  site  was 
well  chosen  at  the  head  of  the 
river  navigation,  as  about  five  miles 
above  the  city  there  is  a  series  of 
gentle  falls,  and  the  river  becomes 
thickly  studded  with  numerous 
rocks  and  craggy  islands  ;  but  the 
latter  being  clothed  with  cluster- 
ing trees  and  rich  underwood,  the 
whole  scene  is  not  only  one  of 
varied  and  singular  beauty,  but 
wears  such  a  familiar  aspect  that  it 
reminded  me  of  many  river-scenes 
at  home. 

f  The  city  is  built  on  a  steep  bank, 
rising  abruptly  in  many  places,  and 
running  parallel  with  the  river- 
bank,  from  which  it  is  only  from 
about  fifty  to  a  hundred  paces 
distant.  The  higher  ground  con- 
tains the  principal  part  of  the 
city,  while  the  lower  is  thickly  cov- 
ered with  houses,  tobacco -stores, 
and  warehouses  of  various  descrip- 
tions. The  ground  surrounding  it 
is  very  undulating,  and  the  streets 
themselves  vary  almost  every  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  in  their  height  above 
the  river.  In  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  on  its  highest  point,  stands  the 
Capitol.  It  is  a  miserable  copy  of 
the  Maison  Carree  at  Msmes  ;  built 
of  brick  plastered  over,  and  studded 
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with  unsightly-looking  square  win- 
dows, the  sides  being  quite  desti- 
tute of  pillars,  and  those  in  front 
bearing  no  resemblance  whatever 
to  the  exquisite  fluted  columns 
at  Nismes.  To  speak  in  the  mild- 
est terms,  the  architect  has  at  least 
proved  himself  a  most  unskilful 
copyist.  Standing  in  the  centre  of 
the  Capitol,  and  beneath  the  dome, 
is  a  beautifully  executed  statue  of 
Washington,  by  Houdon.  There  is 
also  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of 
him  outside  the  building,  but  the 
base  on  which  it  stands  is  so  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  man 
and  horse,  that,  when  looking  at 
it,  one  almost  feels  nervous  lest  it 
should  topple  over  and  crush  the 
statues  of  Jefferson,  Mason,  and 
other  notabilities  which  stand 
around.  The  grounds  about  the 
Capitol,  or  State-house,  are  nicely 
laid  out  and  well  kept.  The  gov- 
ernor's house  stands  at  one  end  of 
them,  and  is  a  substantial-looking 
residence,  in  good  repair.  Most  of 
the  streets  are  bordered  with  trees ; 
but  the  paving,  as  in  many  of  the 
large  cities  in  the  States,  is  very 
bad ;  and  the  horrible  institution  of 
street  railways  has  penetrated  even 
to  Richmond,  though  there  are  not 
so  many  of  them  there  as  there  would 
be  in  a  town  of  the  same  size  and 
importance  in  the  North.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  examine  the  shops  in  pass- 
ing. With  the  exception  of  book- 
shops, their  shelves  are  generally 
more  than  half  empty,  and  some 
altogether  cleared  out.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  city  whose  environs 
are  prettier  so  long  as  you  keep 
within  sight  of  the  James  River; 
and  the  views  from  the  cemetery 
above,  and  from  Chapel  Point  below 
the  town,  are  really  quite  lovely.  The 
roads,  however,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  those  running  into  the 
country,  are  sandy  and  extremely 
bad.  The  President's  residence, 
called  the  "  Grey  House,"  in  con- 
tradistinction, I  suppose,  to  the 
"  White  House,"  is  a  large,  well- 
built  private  residence,  hired  for 
the  purpose,  until  such  time  as  the 
Government  shall  decide  upon  the 
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future  capital  of  their  Republic, 
wherever  that  may  be.  But  every 
one  seems  agreed  with  regard  to  its 
not  being  Richmond;  and  objections 
to  selecting  that  city  are  raised  by  all 
classes  of  the  people,  from  every  one 
of  the  States,  and,  strange  to  say, 
particularly  from  Virginia.  With 
us,  most  counties  and  cities  would 
be  ambitious  of  such  an  honour, 
as  it  would  raise  the  value  of  pro- 
perty and  inevitably  give  an  in- 
creased impetus  to  trade  and  busi- 
ness. But  Virginia  objects  for 
several  reasons ;  the  chief  being, 
that  in  whatever  State  the  general 
seat  of  Government  is  located,  it 
will  be  necessary  for'that  State  to 
give  up  all  jurisdiction  in  and 
around  the  city,  as  Maryland  and 
Virginia  did  before  with  regard  to 
Washington,  around  which  a  space 
of  ten  miles  square  was  marked  out 
and  called  the  District  of  Columbia ; 
and  within  the  boundaries  of  that 
district  the  Federal  Government 
ruled  exclusively,  no  particular 
State  having  anything  whatever  to 
do  with  the  management  of  the 
laws  within  its  confines.  The  ne- 
cessity for  this  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  representatives  of  foreign 
states  who  must  remain  at  the  gene- 
ral seat  of  Government,  can  only 
hold  official  intercourse  with  it ; 
whereas,  if  any  one  State  had  juris- 
diction there,  they  would  be  con- 
strained to  communicate  with  that 
State  individually  upon  many  minor 
matters.  In  fact,  a  State  legislat- 
ure could  at  pleasure  order  any  par- 
ticular ambassador  to  leave  the  dis- 
trict ;  and  if  State  sovereignty  is 
recognised,  the  general  Government 
could  not  interfere.  The  people  of 
Virginia  would  never  consent  to  re- 
linquish Richmond  upon  such 
terms.  They  are  very  fond  of  their 
State  capital,  and  proud  of  recall- 
ing its  many  historical  associations. 
But  the  general  objection  to  select- 
ing it  as  the  future  capital  of  the 
Confederate  States  consists  in  its 
being  considered  not  nearly  central 
enough,  and  far  too  close  to  Yan- 
keedom  for  safety.  New  Orleans 
and  Charleston  are  open  to  the 
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same  objection,  with  the  addition 
of  being  very  unhealthy  at  certain 
seasons.  As,  however,  it  is  not 
deemed  necessary  that  the  future 
seat  of  Government  should  be  a 
place  of  much  trade,  I  think  it 
highly  probable  that  some  spot  will 
be  selected  in  the  high  lands  of 
Georgia,  where  at  present  no  town 
exists,  but  where  the  climate  is 
most  salubrious.  Several  hotels 
and  other  large  buildings  through- 
out Virginia,  but  chiefly  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  State  House,  have 
been  hired  and  temporarily  con- 
verted into  public  offices.  The 
War  Office  and  Treasury  are  the 
departments  where  the  greatest 
amount  of  business  seems  to  be 
transacted.  General  Randolph,  the 
Secretary  for  War,  was  most  oblig- 
ing in  furnishing  us  with  passes  to 
go  wherever  we  liked,  and  giving 
us  letters  of  introduction  to  the 
various  military  authorities.  In 
his  room  it  was  surprising  to  see 
the  numbers  of  Yankee  regimental 
colours  that  were  heaped  in  corners 
and  piled  up  in  bundles.  Regard- 
ing, as  we  are  always  taught  to  do, 
the  standard  of  our  corps  with 
something  little  short  of  religious 
veneration,  and  being  educated  to 
consider  its  loss  as  the  greatest  slur 
which  could  be  cast  upon  the  hon- 
our of  those  to  whose  charge  it  is 
committed,  the  absence  of  all  true 
military  spirit,  which  must  have 
existed  in  an  army  who  had  lost  in 
action  the  pile  of  national  flags 
I  now  saw  around  me,  at  first  in- 
clined me  to  feel  pity  for  a  people 
so  destitute  of  proper  feeling.  But 
my  next  impulse  was  to  smile  at 
the  utter  folly  they  exhibited  in 
rushing  into  a  great  war  of  conquest, 
with  the  avowed  object  of  bringing 
into  subjection  those  every  way  su- 
perior to  themselves,  in  all  qualities 
essential  to  good  generalship  and 
the  formation  of  a  soldierlike  char- 
acter. 

Engraving,  like  most  other  trades 
before  Secession,  was  almost  entire- 
ly neglected  in  the  South,  so  that 
at  first  much  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  providing  for  the  extra- 
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ordinary  issue  of  notes,  which,  as 
in  the  North,  have  now  completely 
taken  the  place  of  all  specie  in  the 
South.  The  Confederate  bank- 
notes are  worded  thus  : — "  Six 
months  after  the  ratification  of  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  Con- 
federate States  and  the  United 
States,  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  will  pay  bearer."  The 
first  issued  were  very  rudely  exe- 
cuted, being  but  poor  lithographs  ; 
but  those  of  a  later  date  are  better, 
being  from  steel  plates  engraved  in 
England.  All  these  notes  possessed 
an  interest  for  me  from  the  fact  of 
their  being  signed  for  the  "  Regis- 
ter" and  "Treasurer"  by  ladies 
rendered  destitute  by  the  war — 
their  fathers  or  husbands  having 
been  shot,  and  their  property  either 
destroyed  or  carried  off  by  the 
Northern  troops.  They  now  earn 
a  livelihood  by  daily  signing  some 
hundreds  of  these  Treasury  notes. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  all  the 
menial  work  in  Richmond  is  per- 
formed by  negroes,  almost  all  of 
whom  are  slaves.  The  word  slave, 
however,  is  never  used  by  Southern- 
ers in  alluding  to  them ;  that  of 
servant  being  substituted  univer- 
sally. So  that,  when  a  man  talks  of 
his  servants  in  the  South,  he  is  al- 
ways understood  to  mean  his  slaves. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  the 
North  no  white  man  is  ever  called 
a  servant  •  the  term  Jwlp  being  used 
instead.  All  "the  hotels  and  estab- 
lishments requiring  a  large  num- 
ber of  hands  have  slaves  hired  from 
masters,  who  let  them  out  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  that  a  livery- 
stable  keeper  in  England  lets  out 
his  horses.  The  slaves  in  large 
towns  are  inferior  in  moral  charac- 
ter to  those  upon  plantations  ;  and 
amongst  the  former  there  is  always 
a  large  admixture  of  white  blood, 
which  is  very  rare,  indeed,  amongst 
farm  hands.  In  many,  or  I  might 
say  in  most  States,  if  a  woman  upon 
a  plantation  gives  birth  to  a  child 
of  any  but  ebony  hue,  it  is  con- 
sidered a  sort  of  slur  upon  the 
owner  of  the  estate  ;  and  she  is 
usually  sold  to  some  city  master  as 
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soon  as  the  fact  becomes  known,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  hush  up  the 
scandal  certain  to  arise  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood from  the  circumstance. 
I  have  been  informed  by  many 
planters  that,  as  a  rule,  the  negresses 
on  estates  are  a  moral  class ;  and 
as  their  appearance  is  repulsive  in 
the  extreme,  I  can  well  understand 
there  being  so  few  half-caste  chil- 
dren in  neighbourhoods  where  the 
only  white  men  are  those  of  the 
better  classes. 

When  at  Kichmond,  I  visited  the 
scene  of  several  of  the  battles  which 
took  place  in  its  vicinity  last  June. 
In  some  places  the  numerous  graves 
and  pits  filled  with  dead  bodies  but 
slightly  covered  over,  testified  to 
the  severity  of  the  fighting  there. 
Most  of  the  country  fought  over  was 
very  thickly  wooded,  so  that,  with- 
out an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
ground,  to  direct  any  operation  well 
would  be  impossible.  No  general 
could  see  what  was  going  on  to  his 
right  or  left;  nor  without  closing 
upon  his  enemy  could  he  form  that 
just  estimate  of  the  numbers  of 
those  opposed  to  him,  or  the  posi- 
tion of  reserves,  &c.,  which  is  so 
essential  to  success.  The  debris  of 
all  things  pertaining  to  an  army 
which  lay  strewn  about  on  the 
ground  camped  on  by  M'Clellan's 
troops,  was  immense.  In  many 
places  the  blackened  embers  of  flour- 
barrels,  clothing-cases,  and  commis- 
sariat stores  covered  large  spaces, 
showing  the  haste  with  which  the 
general  retreat  was  commenced,  and 
the  great  quantity  of  stores  which 
it  had  been  found  necessary  to  de- 
stroy. In  some  parts  the  very 
trunks  of  the  trees  were  riddled 
through  :  huge  pines  being  cut 
down  by  round  shot,  and  great 
branches  torn  off  by  bursting  shells. 

The  Chickahominy  River,  along 
the  course  of  which  General  Lee's 
operations  commenced  when  he 
assumed  the  offensive  upon  the  26th 
of  last  June,  is  an  insignificant 
sluggish  stream,  fordable  at  many 
points ;  but,  having  muddy  banks 
and  a  soft  bottom,  no  army  could 
pass  over  it  easily  without  bridging 
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it.  The  valley  through  which  it 
flows  averages  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  width  near  Gaines's  farm, 
and  is  rich  in  meadow  land,  which 
after  any  heavy  fall  of  rain  be- 
comes covered  with  water  and  im- 
passable for  all  arms.  General 
M'Clellan  had  made  some  corduroy 
roada  across  these  meadows,  and 
thrown  several  bridges  over  the 
river,  when  he  was  attacked  by  Lee 
in  front  and  by  Jackson  in  flank. 
His  position,  at  all  times  one  of 
hazard,  then  became  untenable ; 
and  it  was  solely  owing  to  the  non- 
execution  of  General  Lee's  orders 
that  he  escaped  utter  destruction. 

The  staff  organisation  in  the  Con- 
federate army  was  not  so  well  estab- 
lished then  as  it  is  at  present.  As 
will  be  readily  imagined,  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  improvise  an  army 
and  its  several  departments— mak- 
ing all  hang  well  together  at  once. 
Experience  as  well  as  judgment  is 
needed  for  so  difficult  a  task.  Every 
one  in  the  South  will  tell  you  that 
M'Clellan's  army  was  saved,  first,  by 
General  Lee's  orders  not  being  ac- 
curately executed,  and,  secondly,  by 
his  gunboats,  under  the  fire  of 
which  he  halted  at  Harrison's  Land- 
ing. Confederate  soldiers  seem  to 
have  some  superstitious  dread  of 
gunboats,  which  have  been  several 
times  the  means  of  saving  Northern 
armies  during  this  war.  With  sol- 
diers lately  raised,  such  as  fill  the 
ranks  of  both  North  and  South, 
who  possess  no  traditions  of  how 
their  regiments  in  such  and  such 
former  wars  stormed  batteries  and 
performed  other  feats  in  action,  it 
will  always  be  found  that  an  over- 
weening confidence  is  placed  in 
artillery  fire,  and  an  undue  dread 
felt  of  its  effects.  As  a  rule,  none 
but  highly  disciplined  troops  with- 
out guns  will  attack  those  supported 
by  them  ;  and  a  very  heavy  artillery 
fire  brought  to  bear  upon  raw  sol- 
diers, although  from  the  nature  of 
the  ground  they  may  not  suffer 
much  from  it,  will  disconcert  them 
terribly.  I  believe  that  round  shot 
frightens  far  more  men  than  it  kills. 
And  if  this  is  the  case  as  regards 
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field  artillery,  how  much  more  so 
when  the  missiles  are  ten-inch  shells, 
such  as  are  thrown  by  gunboats. 
The  country  around  Harrison's 
Landing  was  so  closely  wooded  that 
no  amount  of  gunboats  in  the  river 
could  have  prevented  a  disciplined 
army,  flushed  with  victory,  from 
driving  such  a  mob  as  that  under 
M'Clellan  into  the  water.  The  gun- 
boats could  only  have  fired  at  ran- 
dom into  the  woods,  in  many  cases 
doing  equal  injury  to  friend  and  foe. 
I  had  subsequently  an  opportunity 
of  viewing  the  position  from  the 
river,  and  I  was  confirmed  in  this 
opinion,  which  I  had  previously 
come  to  from  a  study  of  the  map. 

Before  leaving  Richmond  I  spent 
a  day  at  Drury's  Bluff,  or  Fort  Dar- 
ling, as  it  is  called  in  the  North. 
My  readers  may  remember  that  the 
position  there  was  attacked  by  the 
Monitor,  Galena,  and  some  other 
Federal  iron  clad  gunboats,  when 
M'Clellan's  army  was  on  the  penin- 
sula, and  that  the  second  named 
vessel  was  disabled  and  almost 
destroyed.  The  works  are  now 
beautifully  finished.  I  cannot  en- 
ter into  a  description  of  them, 
but  woe  to  the  vessels  which  next 
have  the  hardihood  to  attack  that 
position !  When  the  former  at- 
tack was  made  only  three  guns 
were  in  the  battery,  one  of  which 
was  for  nearly  two  hours  unser- 
viceable, from  the  falling -in  of 
the  wooden  casemate  in  which  it 
was  placed.  But  notwithstanding 
this  inferiority  in  the  number  of 
guns  to  those  opposed  to  them  in 
the  iron-clad  vessels,  the  latter  were 
beaten  off,  as  I  have  before  men- 
tioned, and  the  Galena  finally  towed 
down  the  river  in  a  crippled  state. 

So  much  for  the  often-disputed 
question  of  shore  batteries  versus 
floating  ones.  Captain  Lee,  for- 
merly of  the  United  States  Navy, 
commands  the  troops  and  position 
there.  He  was  most  obliging  in 
showing  us  round  the  works,  and 
pointing  out  all  the  new  improve- 
ments in  guns,  carriages,  and  pro- 
jectiles. He  is  brother  to  General 
R.  Lee,  commanding  the  Confede- 
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rate  army,  and  father  of  Major- 
General  Fitzlem  Lee,  commanding 
a  division. 

Upon  my  return  to  the  city  from 
Drury's  Bluff,  I  went  on  board  the 
Richmond,  or  Merrimac  No.  2,  as 
she  is  more  generally  called,  and  I 
must  say  that  the  efforts  made  by 
the  Southerners  to  attain  perfection 
in  the  arts  of  shipbuilding,  making 
gunpowder,  and  other  munitions  of 
war,  reflect  great  credit  upon  the 
people  and  authorities.  An  indo- 
lent race,  who,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  despised 
all  manual  labour,  and  thought 
only  of  amusement  and  how  to 
spend  the  money  earned  for  them 
by  their  slaves  in  the  pleasantest 
manner,  have  now  shown  that  when 
a  necessity  for  exertion  arises,  they 
not  only  do  not  shrink  from  it,  but 
meet  it  nobly,  sparing  neither  them- 
selves nor  their  resources.  Being 
destitute  of  workshops,  they  have 
had  to  create  everything,  and  the 
makeshifts  they  have  resorted  to 
in  many  instances  are  most  curious, 
and  display  an  amount  of  natural 
talent  which  proves  that  it  was  not 
incapacity  which  kept  thorn  from 
turning  their  attention  to  manufac- 
tures before.  In  discussing  with 
Southerners  the  frequently-mooted 
subject  of  recognition  by  England, 
they,  invariably  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  advantages  which  must 
hereafter  accrue  to  us  from  having 
the  Southern  market  thrown  open 
freely  to  our  manufacturers,  as  they 
declare  that,  with  the  exception  of 
making  warlike  implements,  they 
never  wish  to  be  more  than  produ- 
cers of  the  raw  material.  I  believe 
myself  that  they  are  sincere  in 
saying  this ;  but  it  would  be  im- 
prudent to  place  any  reliance  upon 
such  assurances.  It  is  certain  that 
after  the  war  is  over  a  large  revenue 
will  be  required,  arid  indirect  taxa- 
tion must  be  resorted  to  for  raising 
it.  A  high  tariff  upon  all  imported 
goods  will  quickly  give  birth  to 
manufactures  within  the  country, 
which,  if  not  started  by  Southern- 
ers, will  soon  be  established  by 
the  Yankees,  who  are  always  alive 
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to  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  such  a  protection.  I  look 
upon  all  promises  of  free  trade  as 
illusory,  even  though  it  is  said  to 
be  the  true  interest  of  producing 
countries  to  be  able  to  buy  manu- 
factured goods  in  the  lowest  mar- 
ket. White  labour,  which  is  neces- 
sary in  work  where  machinery  is 
used,  can  be  profitably  employed  in 
the  border  States  and  Virginia  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  vast  mineral  resources,  water- 
power,  and  coal-beds  of  the  latter 
State  will  ere  long  be  developed. 
Even  at  this  present  moment  there 
are  several  cotton-mills  at  work, 
and  the  iron-works  increase  daily 
in  size  and  importance. 

Having  been  furnished  by  Gene- 
ral Randolph,  the  War  Minister, 
with  letters  of  introduction  to 
General  Lee,  and  the  necessary 
passes,  we  left  Richmond  at  seven 
A.M.  by  the  Virginia  Central  Rail- 
road, and  reached  Staunton  about 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day.  We  crossed  en  route 
the  South-west  Mountains  and  the 
Blue  Ridge — the  former  at  a  pass 
through  which  the  Ravanna  River 
forces  its  way,  and  then,  after  run- 
ning in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
falls  into  the  James  River  jat 
Columbia.  A  canal  runs  nearly 
parallel  with  it  within  a  couple  of 
miles  of  Charlottesville,  on  which 
the  produce  of  the  highlands  in 
its  neighbourhood  is  brought  down 
to  the  James  River,  and  thence  to 
Richmond.  Immediately  within 
the  pass  to  which  I  have  alluded 
lies  the  town  of  Charlottesville,  dis- 
tinguished as  being  the  seat  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  which 
stands  outside  the  town,  and  close 
to  the  railroad.  The  scenery  from 
thence  to  the  Blue  Ridge  along  the 
line  of  railroad  is  as  fine  as  any  I 
have  ever  seen.  And  I  fancy  there 
is  no  spot  on  this  continent  where 
the  beauties  of  a  North  American 
forest  at  the  "  fall  "  can  be  seen  to 
greater  advantage  than  in  Albe- 
marle  county,  Virginia,  through  the 
centre  of  which  the  railway  passes. 
Valleys  within  valleys,  and  chain 
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after  chain  of  mountains,  were  pre- 
sented to  view  as  we  journeyed 
along,  while  the  autumn  woods, 
flushed  with  that  hectic  brilliance 
peculiar  to  the  declining  year,  were 
hanging  out  their  banners  of  crim- 
son and  gold,  and  displaying  the 
deep  red  of  the  maple,  and  the 
vivid  scarlet  of  the  shumac  and 
Virginia  creeper,  contrasted  with 
every  imaginable  variety  of  brown, 
burnt  sienna,  and  yellow, — the 
whole  forming  a  series  of  panora- 
mic views,  in  which  the  depth  and 
richness  of  nature's  colouring  ex- 
ceeded in  warmth  and  loveliness 
even  the  finest  of  Claude's  dreamy 
conceptions.  When  I  add  that  the 
day  on  which  I  beheld  these  fair 
scenes  was  one  of  hushed  unbroken 
stillness,  with  a  radiant  atmosphere 
spreading  a  golden  glow  over  all 
things,  and  a  sky  of  clear  un- 
clouded beauty,  it  may  easily  be 
imagined  that  this  bright  page  of 
nature  is  painted  on  my  memory 
in  colours  which  will  not  quickly 
fade  away. 

On  a  hill  commanding  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try stands  Monticello,  the  residence 
of  the  famous  Jefferson,  one  of 
Virginia's  most  highly  gifted  sons, 
and  remarkable  even  at  a  time 
when  America  could  boast  of  great 
men  and  honest  statesmen.  Up  to 
the  year  1861,  the  history  of  the 
United  States  was  only  that  of  the 
rebellion  of  our  North  American 
colonies.  This  fact  will  strike  the 
travelling  Englishman  before  he 
has  been  a  week  in  America ;  for 
wherever  he  wanders,  his  fellow- 
passengers  in  railway  carriages  or 
stages  will  invariably  begin  talking 
to  him  about  Smiths,  Browns,  and 
Tomkinses  in  the  same  strain  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  hear  allu- 
sions made  to  the  Pitts  and  to 
Marlborough  or  Wellington,  and 
localities  will  be  pointed  out  to 
him  as  being  the  spots  where 
"  Jones "  was  raised,  or  where 
"  General  Thomson "  won  some 
glorious  battle  fighting  against  the 
Britishers,  &c.  The  bewildered 
Englishman,  never  having  heard 
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before  of  any  such  men  or  events, 
tries  to  look  very  wise,  and  says, 
"indeed  !"  but  the  journey  over, 
he  vainly  searches  through  a  biogra- 
phical dictionary  for  the  notabilities 
of  whom  he  has  heard  such  hon- 
ourable mention,  and  no  record 
of  the  "  great  battle "  is  to  be 
found  anywhere.  Upon  looking 
diligently  over  some  old  "  annals 
of  the  wars,"  however,  he  will 
eventually  discover  the  details  of 
the  "glorious  victory,"  in  which 
the  numbers  engaged  on  both  sides 
would  not  have  made  up  a  strong 
company.  If  this  war  has  no  other 
result,  therefore,  it  will  at  least  af- 
ford American  historians  some- 
thing to  write  about,  and  save  them 
from  the  puerility  of  detailing 
skirmishes  in  the  backwoods  or 
on  the  highlands  of  Mexico,  as  if 
they  were  so  many  battles  of 
Waterloo  or  Solferino.  In  ascend- 
ing the  pass  by  which  the  railway 
winds  its  way  over  the  Blue  Ridge, 
the  ascent  is  in  some  places  so  steep 
that  it  was  only  after  several  inef- 
fectual attempts  that  the  engine  at 
last  succeeded  in  dragging  the 
train  up.  It  stopped  two  or  three 
times,  and  twice  actually  slid  back- 
wards for  a  considerable  distance, 
and  was  only  brought  to  a  stand- 
still at  last  by  having  every  break 
in  the  train  turned  on.  I  don't 
believe  that  upon  any  line  of  rail- 
road there  is  a  steeper  gradient,  or 
one  that  is  in  every  way  more  dan- 
gerous ;  the  sharpness  of  the  curves 
exceeded  anything  I  had  ever  be- 
fore seen,  and  the  engine  at  several 
points  seemed  to  be  going  at  right 
angles  to  the  hindermost  carriages. 
Staunton,  a  town  containing 
about  4000  inhabitants,  is  now  in 
a  forlorn  condition ;  no  business 
doing  there,  and  many  shops  closed 
altogether  from  the  owners  having 
sold  off  their  entire  stock,  and  being 
unable  to  lay  in  fresh  supplies.  I 
searched  in  vain  through  a  number 
for  a  teapot  or  kettle  of  any  descrip- 
tion \  and  I  had  to  go  a  long  journey 
through  the  principal  streets  before 
I  was  able  to  obtain  the  very  com- 
monest description  of  clasp-knife. 
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for  which  I  paid  2  dollars  50  cents, 
its  real  value  being,  I  should  say, 
one  shilling.  The  town  lies  in  a 
hollow,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by 
hills,  and  looks  sufficiently  pictur- 
esque when  viewed  from  the  high 
ground;  but  at  present  its  streets 
present  a  melancholy  aspect.  Being 
at  the  end  of  the  railway  and  the 
commencement  of  the  turnpike 
road  line  of  communication  with 
the  army,  it  has  necessarily  become 
an  entredepot  for  stores,  waggons, 
and  ambulances,  &c.  &c.  Most  of 
the  best  houses  have  been  converted 
into  hospitals,  from  which  sick  and 
wounded  men  seemed  to  be  con- 
stantly coming  and  going,  some 
from  the  front,  others  being  sent  off 
to  the  rear  by  the  railway.  Through- 
out the  war  it  has  been  the  practice 
to  send  all  sick  and  wounded  men 
who  require  time  to  recover  to  their 
own  friends,  where,  of  course,  they 
receive  the  kindest  treatment ;  and 
in  this  manner  the  regular  hospitals 
have  been  greatly  relieved,  and  the 
service  in  every  way  benefited. 
There  is  one  hotel  in  the  town  called 
the  "  Virginia  House,"  which,  like 
all  those  on  the  army's  line  of  com- 
munications, was  crowded  to  ex- 
cess, every  little  room  being  filled 
with  men  sleeping  on  the  floor  in 
all  directions.  The  clerk  in  the 
office  was  an  Englishman,  who, 
taking  pity  upon  his  three  com- 
patriots, gave  us  a  room  to  ourselves 
with  three  beds  in  it,  although  he 
was  at  first  very  anxious  that  we 
should  only  occupy  two  of  them; 
one,  as  he  affirmed,  being  quite  large 
enough  for  two  people,  and  he 
wanted  to  put  a  stranger  into  the 
third.  A  regular  stage,  drawn  by 
four  horses,  runs  between  Staunton 
and  Winchester.  But  as  there  are 
daily  crowds  of  men  going  up  along 
the  road  to  join  the  army,  many  of 
whom  have  what  is  called  "  trans- 
portation "  found  them  by  order  of 
the  Quartermaster's  Department, 
and  all  being  very  properly  allowed 
a  preference  over  civilians,  we  were 
informed  that  it  was  hopeless  at- 
tempting to  get  seats  unless  we  were 
content  to  wait  several  days  for  that 
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purpose.  As  time  was  a  great 
object  to  me,  and  as  we  were  all 
three  most  anxious  to  get  to  head- 
quarters as  soon  as  possible,  this 
was  not  to  be  thought  of,  so  we 
were  determined,  if  the  worst  came 
to  the  worst,  to  walk  the  ninety- 
two  miles,  trusting  to  get  our  small 
quantity  of  baggage  taken  on  in 
some  of  the  many  supply-waggons 
going  daily  along  the  road.  We 
most  fortunately  met  a  colonel  in 
the  railway  to  whom  one  of  our 
party  had  been  previously  intro- 
duced, who  very  good-naturedly 
volunteered  to  assist  us,  and  through 
his  influence  we  succeeded  in  get- 
ting an  ambulance-cart,  one  of  a 
large  number  going  up  to  carry  back 
sick  and  wounded  men.  It  was 
four-wheeled,  covered  over  with  a 
tarpaulin-hood,  and  drawn  by  two 
horses,  the  body  of  the  cart  being 
made  to  carry  two  men  on  stretchers, 
with  room  for  another  man  beside 
the  driver.  It  was  mounted  on 
very  tolerable  springs,  but  being  one 
of  a  batch  lately  made  in  Richmond 
after  the  Yankee  pattern,  and  hav- 
ing been  hastily  put  together  by 
unskilled  workmen,  its  construction 
was  so  bad,  and  the  wheels  so  weak, 
that  I  feel  convinced  the  whole 
affair  must  have  tumbled  to  pieces 
in  one  day's  march  over  the  ordin- 
ary country  roads  of  Virginia.  Very 
fortunately,  however,  the  road  down 
the  Shenandoah  valley  is  macadam- 
ised, being,  I  believe,  the  only  re- 
gularly metalled  road  in  the  State. 
There  were  thirteen  ambulance-carts 
in  the  train  with  which  we  travel- 
led, all  under  the  charge  of  an  officer 
of  the  Quartermaster's  Department. 
We  had  not  proceeded  more  than 
about  six  miles  when  two  or  three 
of  the  carts  had  to  halt  at  a  smith's 
shop  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
wheel-tires  cut  and  reduced  in  size, 
the  dry  weather  having  so  affected 
the  new  wood,  that  the  spokes  in 
some  of  the  wheels  were  rattling 
loosely  about  like  lucifer-matches 
in  a  box.  This  delayed  us  some 
two  hours,  so  that  we  did  not  make 
more  than  five-and-twenty  miles 
the  first  day,  halting  for  the  night 
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in  a  field  a  few  miles  short  of  Har- 
risonburg.  The  night  was  cold,  with 
a  very  heavy  dew,  but  we  soon  light- 
ed good  fires,  and,  squatting  around 
them,  made  ourselves  tolerably  com- 
fortable. The  waggon  would  only 
admit  of  two  sleeping  in  it,  so  one 
had  to  lie  out  with  his  feet  to  the 
fire  in  correct  bivouac  fashion.  The 
country  we  had  passed  through  dur- 
ing the  day's  march  was  highly 
cultivated  with  maize,  wheat,  and 
barley,  of  which,  however,  nothing 
but  the  stubble  then  remained  in 
the  fields.  This  valley  of  the  Shen- 
andoah  and  its  tributaries  is  about 
the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  State, 
and  by  many  called  the  garden  of 
Virginia.  The  farms  are  extensive, 
with  larger  fields  than  in  most  of 
the  other  counties  I  had  passed 
through ;  and  in  a  number  of  places 
well-built  walls  of  loose  stone  had 
been  substituted  for  the  usual  snake 
and  rail  fences.  Happy  men  those 
were  whose  fathers  had  thus  enclos- 
ed their  farms,  for  all  the  stone 
walls  remained  in  perfect  order, 
whereas  many  of  the  wooden  posts 
and  rails  had  disappeared  alto- 
gether. Wherever  a  column  had 
halted  for  the  night,  these  posts 
had  been  used  for  firing ;  for,  with 
every  desire  to  protect  private  pro- 
perty, it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  men 
will  see  fine  logs,  cut  regularly  so  as 
to  burn  well,  around  them,  and  yet 
go  without  a  fire — the  soldier's  only 
solace  and  comfort  in  a  bivouac. 
The  country  has  been  so  long  under 
cultivation,  and  land  has  become  in 
that  fertile  region  of  such  value, 
that  nowhere  is  there  even  a  belt 
of  timber  left ;  therefore  an  army 
marching  along  that  route  must 
either  burn  the  fence  rails,  or  go 
without  fire.  For  all  such  injuries 
done  to  their  property  the  farmers 
are  well  paid,  and  in  many  instances, 
particularly  where  men  of  Union 
sympathies  are  concerned,  the  Gov- 
ernment are  cheated  by  having  to 
pay  several  times  over  for  the  same 
farms.  As,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  this  valley  has 
been  the  theatre  of  operations,  it  is 
now  almost  exhausted  of  supplies, 


and  it  is  so  difficult  to  purchase 
even  bread  there,  that  I  fear  the  re- 
sidents will  suffer  severely  this 
winter.  The  next  night  we  bi- 
vouacked between  Mount  Jackson 
and  Woodstock ;  and  on  the  third 
night,  though  we  had  hoped  to  have 
reached  Winchester  by  that  time, 
we  had  not  got  farther  than  Mid- 
dletown,  about  thirteen  miles  from 
it.  It  had  rained  all  day,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  bivouac  was  far  from 
agreeable ;  but  having  fortunately 
halted  near  the  village,  we  shoulder- 
ed our  baggage  and  marched  for  the 
inn  there.  As  usual  the  place  was 
crowded  to  excess,  men  even  sleep- 
ing in  the  hall;  so  we,  being  tired, 
wet,  and  hungry,  were  consequent- 
ly prepared  to  pay  any  amount  that 
might  be  asked,  provided  we  could 
only  get  a  room  to  ourselves.  It 
was  a  very  dark  night,  and  the 
street  almost  ankle-deep  with  mud, 
when  my  two  companions,  one  carry- 
ing a  candle,  sallied  forth  in  search 
of  a  lodging  for  the  night,  I  remain- 
ing sentry  over  our  traps  the  while. 
They  were  sent  from  house  to  house 
for  some  time,  no  one  caring  to  take 
in  three  strangers,  but  at  last  a  good 
old  woman's  heart  was  touched  by 
our  forlorn  condition,  and  she  con- 
sented to  give  us  shelter.  She 
proved  to  be  most  kind  and  hospi- 
table, giving  us  a  good  breakfast 
the  next  morning,  and  seemed  quite 
disinclined  to  accept  any  remunera- 
tion for  the  inconvenience  we  had 
caused  her. 

The  man  who  drove  our  ambulance 
was  a  soldier  who  had  been  wounded 
in  one  of  the  battles  round  Rich- 
mond, and  had  been  sent  home  on 
two  months'  furlough  to  recover.  He 
still  suffered  considerably,  and  was 
so  weak  from  fever,  superinduced  by 
his  wounds,  that  he  could  scarcely 
walk.  I  asked  him  why  he  did 
not  remain  longer  at  home,  and  he 
said  that  his  furlough  was  up, 
and  he  would  rather  die  than 
overstay  it.  He  was  married,  and 
the  son  of  a  rich  farmer,  and  not 
only  had  never  done  a  day's  work 
until  he  became  a  soldier,  but  was 
of  that  listless  disposition  which  is 
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so  very  common  amongst  the  South- 
erners. He  had  not  sufficient 
energy  even  to  make  himself  com- 
fortable at  night,  or  at  least  as 
comfortable  as  circumstances  would 
admit  of ;  but  would  lie  down  close 
to  the  fire  as  soon  as  it  was  lighted, 
and  fall  asleep  without  his  blanket. 
We  frequently  urged  him  to  take 
some  care  of  himself,  but  without 
success ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  upon  the  morning  after  the 
heavy  night's  rain  his  clothes  were 
drenched  through,  and  his  teeth 
chattering  from  fever.  Careless, 
listless,  and  indifferent  to  his  own 
comforts  as  this  man  was,  yet, 
when  spoken  to  about  the  war,  he 
would  change  in  a  moment — he, 
and  every  man  in  the  South,  were 
prepared  to  die,  he  said,  but  never 
to  reunite  with  the  d d  Yan- 
kees ;  and,  though  unfitted  by 
natural  disposition  as  well  as  by 
his  state  of  health  for  the  hard 
life  of  a  soldier,  he  still  seemed 
determined  to  go  where  he  thought 
his  duty  called  him.  Every  day 
during  our  journey  to  Winchester 
we  passed  batches  of  convalescents 
marching  to  join  the  army,  many 
of  whom  were  totally  unfit  for  any 
work.  This,  of  course,  spoke  very 
highly  for  the  men  ;  but  it  evinced 
a  great  want  of  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  medical  officers,  for  such 
men  would  be  an  incubus  to  any 
army,  and,  far  from  adding  to  its 
strength,  would  reduce  its  power 
of  movement  and  action  immensely. 
Each  day  we  also  passed  batches 
of  sick  and  wounded  going  to  the 
rear ;  those  totally  unable  to  march 
being  conveyed  in  ambulances,  or 
the  empty  waggons  returning  to 
Staunton  for  more  supplies.  It 
was  an  extremely  painful  sight  to 
see  such  numbers  of  weakly  men 
struggling  slowly  home,  many  of 
them  without  boots  or  shoes,  and 
all  indifferently  clad;  but  posts 
were  established  every  seventeen 
miles  along  the  road,  containing 
commissariat  supplies,  for  provi- 
sioning them.  We  also  likewise 
encountered  several  long  trains  of 
guns  and  ammunition-waggons  pro- 
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ceeding  to  the  rear,  amongst  which 
were  most  of  the  guns  taken  at 
Harper's  Ferry.  It  was  amusing 
to  see  "  U.  S."  marked  upon  every 
waggon  and  upon  almost  all  ambu- 
lance-carts which  we  passed.  The 
North  have  not  only  clothed  and 
equipped  the  millions  of  men  whom 
they  boast  of  having  had  at  various 
times  enrolled,  but  they  have  also 
similarly  supplied  the  Southern 
armies.  Into  whatever  camp  you 
go,  you  are  sure  to  see  tents,  carts, 
horses,  and  guns  all  marked  with 
the  "  U.  S."  Officers  have  declared 
to  me,  that  they  have  seen  whole 
regiments  -go  into  action  with 
smooth-bore  muskets  and  without 
greatcoats,  and  known  them  in  the 
evening  to  be  well  provided  with 
everything — having  changed  their 
old  muskets  for  rifles  !  The  North- 
ern troops  have  been  so  liberally 
supplied  with  all,  and,  indeed,  I 
may  say,  more  than  a  soldier  wants 
in  the  field,  that  they  do  not  value 
their  knapsacks  or  blankets,  and  in 
action  invariably  throw  them  away 
before  they  "skedaddle;"  know- 
that  if  they  succeed  by  their  swift- 
ness in  living  to  "  fight  another 
day/'  their  Government  will  pro- 
vide them  with  a  new  kit,  rifle,  and 
all.  About  two  hundred  Northern 
prisoners  passed  us  during  our  jour- 
ney, and  it  was  curious  to  observe 
the  difference  between  their  cos- 
tume and  that  of  their  escort;  the 
prisoners  being  well-clothed  in  the 
regular  blue  frock  coat  and  light- 
blue  trousers,  whilst  their  mounted 
guard  wore  every  variety  of  attire 
— jackets  or  coats,  it  seemed  to 
matter  little  to  them ;  and,  indeed, 
many  rode  along  in  their  shirt- 
sleeves, as  gay  and  happy  as  if  they 
were  decked  with  gold  and  the 
richest  trappings. 

In  two  or  three  places  the  road 
crosses  branches  of  the  Shenandoah 
river,  and  the  bridges  over  it  having 
been  all  destroyed  by  Jackson  during 
his  remarkable  campaign  in  the  val- 
ley, and  not  repaired  since,  we  had  to 
cross  by  fords,  which  at  that  season 
were  never  more  than  knee-deep. 
We  reached  Winchester  at  ten 
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o'clock  A.M.,  upon  the  fourth  day 
after  we  left  Staunton;  but  only 
remained  there  whilst  we  were  get- 
ting passes  from  the  provost-mar- 
shal, without  which  we  could  not 
have  left  the  town,  as  there  are 
guards  upon  all  the  roads  to  pre- 
vent any  one  from  passing  in  or  out 
without  written  permission.  The 
convoy  then  proceeded  on  to  Gene- 
ral Lee's  headquarters,  which  were 
close  to  the  Martinsburg  road,  and 
about  six  miles  from  Winchester  ; 
and  having  presented  our  letters  to 
the  Adjutant-General,  we  were  in 
turn  presented  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  He  is  a  strongly  built 
man,  about  five  feet  eleven  in 
height,  and  apparently  not  more 
than  fifty  years  of  age.  His  hair 
and  beard  are  nearly  white  ;  but 
his  dark  brown  eyes  still  shine 
with  all  the  brightness  of  youth, 
and  beam  with  a  most  pleasing 
expression.  Indeed,  his  whole  face 
is  kindly  and  benevolent  in  the 
highest  degree.  In  manner,  though 
sufficiently  conversible,  he  is  slight- 
ly reserved  ;  but  he  is  a  person 
that,  wherever  seen,  whether  in  a 
castle  or  a  hovel,  alone  or  in  a 
crowd,  must  at  once  attract  atten- 
tion as  being  a  splendid  specimen 
of  an  English  gentleman,  with  one 
of  the  most  rarely  handsome  faces 
I  ever  saw.  He  had  had  a  bad 
fall  during  the  Maryland  expedi- 
tion, from  which  he  was  not  yet 
recovered,  and  which  still  crippled 
his  right  hand  considerably.  We 
sat  with  him  for  a  long  time  in 
his  tent,  conversing  upon  a  vari- 
ety of  topics,  the  state  of  public 
affairs  being  of  course  the  leading 
one.  He  talked  most  freely  about 
the  battle  of  Antietam,  and  assured 
us  that  at  no  time  during  that 
day's  fight  had  he  more  than  thirty- 
five  thousand  men  engaged.  You 
have  only  to  be  in  his  society  for  a 
very  brief  period  to  be  convinced 
that  whatever  he  says  may  be  im- 
plicitly relied  upon,  and  that  he  is 
quite  incapable  of  departing  from 
the  truth  under  any  circumstances. 
From  what  I  subsequently  learned 
from  others,  I  believe  that  the 
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Confederates  never  numbered  more 
than  about  sixty-five  or  seventy 
thousand  men  in  Maryland,  and 
that,  owing  to  the  hurried  marches 
Lee  and  Jackson  had  made  before 
the  battle,  nearly  one-half  of  their 
men  were  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try in  their  rear,  unable  to  get  up 
in  time  from  sore  feet  occasioned 
by  want  of  shoes  or  boots.  As  is 
so  frequently  the  case  in  war,  the 
different  events  did  not  occur  at 
the  periods  calculated  on.  For  in- 
stance, Harper's  Ferry,  the  capture 
of  which  was  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
jects to  be  gained  by  crossing  the 
Potomac,  held  out  two  days  longer 
than  was  expected,  which  prevented 
Jackson  from  joining  the  main  army 
as  soon  as  he  should  otherwise  have 
done ;  and  when  at  last  he  did 
reach  General  Lee's  column,  it  was 
only  by  a  harassing  march,  which 
reduced  his  strength  considerably, 
as  the  shoeless  men  could  not  keep 
up  with  the  others.  It  further- 
more obliged  Lee  to  fall  back  from 
the  advanced  position  he  had  taken 
up  for  the  purpose  of  covering  Jack- 
son's operations,  and  approach 
nearer  the  point  on  the  Potomac 
where  he  had  determined  to  recross 
that  river  in  the  event  of  affairs 
not  turning  out  satisfactorily.  But 
there  was  also  another  matter  re- 
garding which  the  Confederate 
commander  was  at  fault  in  his 
calculations.  The  disorganised  mob 
under  General  Pope's  command, 
whom  he  had  lately  seen  flying  be- 
fore his  own  victorious  troops  more 
like  scared  sheep  than  soldiers, 
had  rallied  under  M'Clellan  with 
a  rapidity  which  filled  him  with 
amazement,  and  not  only  opposed 
a  formidable  front,  but  actually  re- 
assumed  the  offensive.  From  the 
accounts  of  those  who  saw  Pope's 
army  return  to  the  Potomac  after 
the  second  battle  of  Manassas,  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  one  would 
have  thought  it  possible  that  such 
a  disorganised  rabble  could  have 
been  placed  in  line  of  battle  so 
soon.  But  M'Clellan  seemed  to 
possess  the  wand  of  the  enchanter 
on  that  occasion.  It  is  generally 
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stated  that  the  Confederate  autho- 
rities calculated  upon  a  rising  in 
Maryland  directly  their  army  entered 
that  State.  Nevertheless,  everybody 
to  whom  I  spoke  on  the  subject  ridi- 
culed the  idea  of  ever  having  thought 
that  any  such   rising  would  take 
place,  until  either  Baltimore   was 
in  their  hands,  or  they  had  at  least 
established  a  position  in  that  coun- 
try,   as   it   was   well   known   that 
the  inhabitants  of  Washington  and 
Frederick  counties  were   far  from 
being  unanimous  in  their  opinions, 
and  that  in   many  districts  there 
the  Unionists  were  considerably  in 
the  majority.     The  city  of  Wash- 
ington was    saved  to  the   Union 
by  the  reappointment  of   General 
M'Clellan   as   Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  army.     There   is  no   other 
Federal    general  who   could  have 
fought    the    battle    of    Antietam. 
Hero-worship  seems  to  be  inherent 
in   human  nature   generally,  it  is 
true,  but  for  such  armies  as  those 
in   America    an   idol   is   indispen- 
sable.   No  man  has  yet  shown  him- 
self capable  of  leading  them  to  vic- 
tory, so  they  have  agreed  to  fall 
down  before  the  image  set  up  by 
the    press  —  a    Napoleon  without 
glory,  and  a  Fabius  without  success. 
M'Clellan,  a  man  of  retiring  dis- 
position   and   agreeable    manners, 
with  a  talent  for  organisation,  has 
succeeded  in  making  himself  so  be- 
loved by  his  armies,  that  no  amount 
of    failure   or  defeat    has    as   yet 
shaken  their  confidence    in    him. 
After   his   return  from  Harrison's 
Landing  he  had  been  placed  by  the 
Lincoln   clique   in   "  command   of 
the  troops  around  Washington,  not 
otherwise  disposed  of,"  which  vir- 
tually gave  him  command  of  only 
one  hundred  and  eighty  men.     In 
other  words,   he  was  put  on   the 
shelf,  the  vainglorious  Pope  being 
appointed  to   reign   in   his   stead. 
But  when  the  news  of  Lee  having 
crossed   the   Potomac  reached  Mr 
Lincoln,  he  and  his  advisers  were, 
as  might  be  expected,  at  their  wits' 
end.     A  mutinous  rabble  thronged 
the  streets  of  Alexandria,  and  stroll- 
ed at  pleasure  along  the   heights 
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opposite  Washington.  Officers  and 
men  cursed  the  Government  which 
had  handed  them  over  to  the  reck- 
less guidance  of  such  men  as  Pope 
and  Macdowall.  The  soldiers  were 
calling  for  General  M'Clellan  to 
command  them  ;  and,  incapable  as 
they  were  of  defending  their  fron- 
tier from  hostile  invasion,  they  were 
powerful  enough  to  have  crossed 
into  Washington,  and,  overturning 
the  vile  faction  which  sits  there  in 
the  name  of  a  government,  to  have 
proclaimed  M'Clellan  dictator.  Such 
a  line  of  conduct  was  openly  talked 
of,  and  many  of  the  best  informed 
men  now  believe  that  it  would  have 
actually  been  carried  into  execu- 
tion, had  not  Mr  Lincoln  called 
back  the  favourite  to  command  the 
Union  armies  in  defence  of  the 
empire's  capital.  The  news  of  his 
reappointment  was  received  by  the 
army  with  enthusiasm,  and  as  all 
the  regiments  filed  through  Wash- 
ington, they  insisted  upon  march- 
ing past  M'Clellan's  house,  and 
cheering  vociferously  for  their  new 
commander  as  they  did  so. 

Owing  to  M'Clellan's  late  dis- 
astrous campaign  in  the  peninsula, 
and  the  well-known  jealousy  of 
Staunton,  Seward,  and  Halleck  on 
account  of  the  army's  attachment 
to  him,  his  recall  was  deemed  an 
event  so  improbable  that,  when  it 
did  occur,  the  Confederate  general's 
plan  of  campaign  was  utterly  dis- 
arranged in  consequence.  How- 
ever, when  the  results  of  the  expe- 
dition into  Maryland  are  calmly 
reviewed,  they  will  be  found  to 
have  been  highly  favourable  for  the 
Southern  cause.  Fourteen  thou- 
sand men  made  prisoners  —  over 
fifty  guns  and  an  immense  quantity 
of  ammunition  and  stores  captured 
— together  with  the  fact  of  having 
fought  with  thirty-five  thousand 
men  a  decidedly  drawn  battle, 
without  loss  in  guns  or  prisoners, 
against  a  force  of  ninety  thousand 
men — are  not  only  circumstances  to 
be  remembered  with  pride,  but  also 
fruitful  in  substantial  advantages. 
Towards  the  close  of  that  eventful 
day,  many  of  the  Confederate  regi- 
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ments  were  without  a  round  of  am- 
munition, and  held  their  position 
solely  by  the  moral  weight  which 
the  formidable  front  they  showed 
the  enemy  gave  them.  General 
Longstreet  assured  me  that,  to- 
wards evening,  if  he  had  had  even 
five  thousand  fresh  men,  he  must 
have  annihilated  M'Clellan's  army ; 
but  his  men  were  exhausted  by 
their  long  marches  for  many  days 
previous,  and  but  few  of  them  had 
any  ammunition. 

The  Federal  cavalry  had  escaped 
from  Harper's  Ferry  when  the  in- 
fantry there  surrendered ;  and  when 
en  route  to  join  their  main  army, 
they  happened  by  chance  to  cut  in 
upon  General  Lee's  line  of  waggons, 
just  at  the  point  where  those  with 
the  reserve  ammunition  were.  The 
baggage-guard  were  all  massed  in 
front,  so  the  Federals  were  thus 
enabled  to  carry  off  or  destroy  about 
forty  carts.  During  the  night  a 
small  reinforcement  reached  the 
army,  which  enabled  General  Lee 
to  halt  all  the  day  following  upon 
the  same  ground  he  had  held  the 
day  before,  and  offer  his  opponent 
battle  again  —  a  challenge  that 
M'Clellan  did  not  feel  himself  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  accept.  Such 
are  the  general  outlines  of  the 
Maryland  expedition,  gathered  from 
the  generals  and  other  Confederate 
officers  to  whom  I  have  spoken  on 
the  subject. 

In  visiting  the  headquarters  of 
the  Confederate  generals,  but  par- 
ticularly those  of  General  Lee,  any 
one  accustomed  to  see  European 
armies  in  the  field  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  great  absence  of  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war 
in  and  around  their  encampments. 
Lee's  headquarters  consisted  of 
about  seven  or  eight  pole  tents, 
pitched  with  their  backs  to  a  stake 
fence,  upon  a  piece  of  ground  so 
rocky  that  it  was  unpleasant  to  ride 
over  it — its  only  recommendation 
being  a  little  stream  of  good  water 
which  flowed  close  by  the  General's 
tent.  In  front  of  the  tents  were 
some  three  or  four  wheeled  waggons, 
drawn  up  without  any  regularity, 


and  a  number  of  horses  roamed 
loose  about  the  field.  The  servants, 
who  were  of  course  slaves,  and  the 
mounted  soldiers  called  "  couriers," 
who  always  accompany  each  gene- 
ral of  division  in  the  field,  were  un- 
provided with  tents,  and  slept  in 
or  under  the  waggons. 

Waggons,  tents,  and  some  of  the 
horses,  were  marked  U.  S.,  showing 
that  part  of  that  huge  debt  in  the 
North  has  gone  to  furnishing  even 
the  Confederate  generals  with  camp 
equipments.  No  guard  or  sentries 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity ; 
no  crowd  of  aides-de-camp  loiter- 
ing about,  making  themselves  agree- 
able to  visitors,  and  endeavouring 
to  save  their  generals  from  receiv- 
ing those  who  have  no  particular 
business.  A  large  farm-house 
stands  close  by,  which,  in  any  other 
army,  would  have  been  the  gene- 
ral's residence,  pro  tern. :  but  as  no 
liberties  are  allowed  to  be  taken 
with  personal "  property  in  Lee's 
army,  he  is  particular  in  setting  a 
good  example  himself.  His  staff 
are  crowded  together  two  and  three 
in  a  tent :  none  are  allowed  to  carry 
more  baggage  than  a  small  box 
each,  and  his  own  kit  is  but  very 
little  larger.  Every  one  who  ap- 
proaches him  does  so  with  marked 
respect,  although  there  is  none  of 
that  bowing  and  flourishing  of  for- 
age-caps which  occurs  in  the  pre- 
sence of  European  generals :  and 
whilst  all  honour  him  and  place 
implicit  faith  in  his  courage  and 
ability,  those  with  whom  he  is  most 
intimate  feel  for  him  the  affection 
of  sons  to  a  father.  Old  General 
Scott  was  correct  in  saying  that 
when  Lee  joined  the  Southern 
cause,  it  was  worth  as  much  as  the 
accession  of  20,000  men  to  the 
"  rebels." 

Since  then,  every  injury  that  it 
was  possible  to  inflict,  the  Nor- 
therners have  heaped  upon  him. 
His  house  on  the  Pamunky  river 
was  burnt  to  the  ground  and  the 
slaves  carried  away,  many  of  them 
by  force ;  whilst  his  residence  on 
the  Arlington  Heights  was  not  only 
gutted  of  its  furniture,  but  even  the 
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very  relics  of  George  Washington 
were  stolen  from  it  and  paraded  in 
triumph  in  the  saloons  of  New  York 
and  Boston.  Notwithstanding  all 
these  personal  losses,  however, 
when  speaking  of  the  Yankees,  hfe 
neither  evinced  any  bitterness  of 
feeling,  nor  gave  utterance  to  a 
single  violent  expression,  but  al- 
luded to  many  of  his  former  friends 
and  companions  amongst  them  in 
the  kindest  terms.  He  spoke  as  a 
man  proud  of  the  victories  won  by 
his  country,  and  confident  of  ulti- 
mate success  under  the  blessing  of 
the  Almighty,  whom  he  glorified 
for  past  successes,  and  whose  aid  he 
invoked  for  all  future  operations. 
He  regretted  that  his  limited  sup- 
.ply  of  tents  and  available  accom- 
modation would  prevent  him  from 
putting  us  up,  but  he  kindly  placed 
at  our  disposal  horses,  or  a  two- 
horsed  waggon,  if  we  preferred  it., 
to  drive  about  in.  Upon  leaving 
him,  we  drove  to  Bunker's  Hill, 
six  miles  nearer  Martinsburg,  at 
which  place  Stonewall  Jackson, 
now  of  world-wide  celebrity,  had 
his  headquarters.  With  him  we 
spent  a  most  pleasant  hour,  and 
were  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
him  very  affable,  having  been  led 
to  expect  that  he  was  silent  and 
almost  morose.  Dressed  in  his 
grey  uniform,  he  looks  the  hero 
that  he  is ;  and  his  thin  compressed 
lips  and  calm  glance,  which  meets 
yours  unflinchingly,  give  evidence 
of  that  firmness  and  decision  of 
character  for  which  he  is  so  famous. 
He  has  a  broad  open  forehead,  from 
which  the  hair  is  well  brushed  back  ; 
a  shapely  nose,  straight,  and  rather 
long ;  thin  colourless  cheeks,  with 
only  a  very  small  allowance  of 
whisker ;  a  cleanly-shaven  upper 
lip  and  chin  ;  and  a  pair  of  fine 
greyish-blue  eyes,  rather  sunken, 
with  overhanging  brows,  which  in- 
tensify the  keenness  of  his  gaze, 
but  without  imparting  any  fierce- 
ness to  it.  Such  are  the  general 
characteristics  of  his  face ;  and  I 
have  only  to  add,  that  a  smile  seems 
always  lurking  about  his  mouth 
when  he  speaks ;  and  that  though 
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his  voice  partakes  slightly  of  that 
harshness  which  Europeans  un- 
justly attribute  to  all  Americans, 
there  is  much  unmistakable  cor- 
diality in  his  manner  :  and  to  us 
he  talked  most  affectionately  of 
England,  and  of  his  brief  but  en- 
joyable sojourn  there.  The  reli- 
gious element  seems  strongly  de- 
veloped in  him ;  and  though  his 
conversation  is  perfectly  free  from 
all  puritanical  cant,  it  is  evident 
that  he  is  a  person  who  never  loses 
sight  of  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
omnipresent  Deity  ever  presiding 
over  the  minutest  occurrences  of 
life,  as  well  as  over  the  most  im- 
portant. Altogether,  as  one  of  his 
soldiers  said  to  me  in  talking  of 
him,  "  he  is  a  glorious  fellow ! " 
and,  after  I  left  him,  I  felt  that  I 
had  at  last  solved  the  mystery  of 
Stonewall  Bridge,  and  discovered 
why  it  was  that  it  had  accomplished 
such  almost  miraculous  feats.  With 
such  a  leader  men  would  go  any- 
where, and  face  any  amount  of 
difficulties ;  and  for  myself,  I  be- 
lieve that,  inspired  by  the  presence 
of  such  a  man,  I  should  be  perfectly 
insensible  to  fatigue,  and  reckon 
upon  success  as  a  moral  certainty. 
Whilst  General  Lee  is  regarded  in 
the  light  of  infallible  Jove,  a  man 
to  be  reverenced,  Jackson  is  loved 
and  adored  with  all  that  childlike 
and  trustful  affection  which  the 
ancients  are  said  to  have  lavished 
upon  the  particular  deity  presiding 
over  their  affairs.  The  feeling  of 
the  soldiers  for  General  Lee  re- 
sembles that  which  Wellington's 
troops  entertained  for  him — namely, 
a  fixed  and  unshakable  faith  in  all 
he  did,  and  a  calm  confidence  of 
victory  when  serving  under  him. 
But  Jackson,  like  Napoleon,  is 
idolised  with  that  intense  fervour 
which,  consisting  of  mingled  per- 
sonal attachment  and  devote  i  loy- 
alty, causes  them  to  meet  death  for 
his  sake,  and  bless  him  when  dying. 
Having  left  Bunker's  Hill  towards 
sundown,  we  returned  to  Winches- 
ter, which  we  intended  to  make 
our  headquarters  during  our  stay 
in  the  front.  It  was  a  dark  and 
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rainy  evening  when  we  drove  up 
to  the  inn,  where  as  usual  no  ac- 
commodation was  to  be  had  :  but  a 
hospitable  lady  kindly  took  us  in, 
and  entertained  us  during  our  stay 
in  that  place.  The  town  is  very 
old— that  is,  of  course,  in  comparison 
with  others  in  the  State — and  ordi- 
narily contains  about  6000  inhabi- 
tants. But  whilst  we  were  there, 
their  number  far  exceeded  that,  as 
there  were  large  hospitals  filled  with 
wounded  men  from  the  Maryland 
expedition,  and  a  number  of  soldiers 
were  attached  to  the  military  estab- 
lishments fixed  in  the  place.  As 
to  trade  there  was  none,  every- 
thing almost  having  been  long  since 
bought  up  from  all  the  shops,  and 
few  civilians  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets.  The  Federals,  when  bolt- 
ing from  it,  had  blown  up  a  maga- 
zine on  the  outskirts,  which  set  fire 
to  some  houses,  and  thus  destroyed 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  town. 
They  had  also,  during  their  stay 
there,  pulled  to  pieces  many  dwell- 
ings from  which  the  proprietors 
had  fled  on  their  approach.  Mr 
Mason,  the  deputed  representative 
of  the  Confederate  States  in  Eng- 
land, possessed  a  good  substantial 
residence,  in  what  is,  I  suppose, 
called  the  suburbs,  and  upon  it 
the  Northerners  poured  out  the  vials 
of  their  wrath  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  now  merely  a  shell — the 
floors,  windows,  and  doors  having 
been  torn  away  and  destroyed. 
The  streets  are  paved,  and  used  to 
be  lit  with  gas.  To  the  north-west 
of  the  place  is  a  ridge  of  hills,  upon 
which  the  Federals  had  erected 
several  redoubts,  connecting  them 
by  a  line  of  trenches.  One  was  a 
large  work  intended  to  mount 
about  ten  guns.  They  had  never 
been  finished,  either  from  want  of 
time,  or  from  their  uselessness  hav- 
ing been  discovered,  as  a  line  of 
hills  which  runs  parallel  to  that 
upon  which  they  had  been  laid  out 
commanded  them  within  easy  can- 
non-shot. Indeed,  so  exposed  is  the 
position,  that  the  fact  of  the  works 
ever  having  been  commenced  in 
such  a  place,  speaks  very  poorly  for 


the  engineering  talent  of  the  Nor- 
thern armies,  or  at  least  for  that 
portion  of  it  which  had  the  honour 
of  being  commanded  by  Mr  and  Mrs 
Banks.  For  some  distance  around 
Winchester,  almost  every  fence  has 
been  destroyed,  and  cavalry  might 
now  be  used  there  to  advantage. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
a  railroad  existed  between  Winches- 
ter and  Harper's  Ferry,  where  it 
joined  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Kailway,  by  means  of  which  the 
valuable  produce  of  the  valley  was 
conveyed  to  the  Northern  markets. 
The  army  at  Winchester  was  com- 
posed of  two  corps  d'armee  under 
the  command  of  Generals  Jackson 
and  Longstreet,  each  consisting  of 
four  divisions.  I  was  present  whilst 
the  latter  officer  inspected  one  of 
his  divisions,  and  was  highly  pleased 
with  the  appearance  of  the  men, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they 
moved.  As  is  usual  in  impromptu 
armies,  the  chief  deficiency  lies  with 
the  officers,  who,  though  possessed 
of  zeal  and  high  courage,  seldom 
know  more  of  their  duty  than  the 
men  under  their  command.  The 
system  of  election,  which  they  un- 
fortunately instituted,  from  the 
first  has  worked  badly,  and  I  never 
spoke  with  an  officer  on  the  subject 
who  did  not  condemn  it.  It  still 
holds  good  as  regards  the  first  ap- 
pointment of  officers  "to  be  second 
lieutenants,  but  all  the  vacancies 
of  superior  grade  are  filled  up  ac- 
cording to  seniority.  When  such  a 
system  has  been  once  established, 
it  is  difficult  to  abolish  it  suddenly, 
especially  when  the  army  is  in  the 
field.  It  is  now  a  very  common 
thing  to  see  men  of  large  property 
serving  as  privates  in  the  ranks, 
whilst  the  captains  are  in  social 
positions  their  inferiors,  being 
perhaps  merely  the  sons  of  small 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  own  plantation.  Many  of 
these  rich  landed  proprietors  have 
been  shoeless  for  weeks  at  a  time  ; 
and  a  friend  of  mine  who  had  seen 
Jackson's  corps  on  the  march,  in- 
formed me  that  a  number  of  them 
had  been  pointed  out  to  him  march- 
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ing  contentedly  along  with  some 
old  tattered  flannel  shirt  and  a  pair 
of  Yankee  uniform  trousers  for 
their  only  clothing,  whilst  their 
bare  feet  bled  at  almost  every  step 
they  took. 

Will  any  one  who  understands 
what  it  is  that  makes  and  unmakes 
armies,  for  a  moment  believe  that 
such  men  are  to  beaten  by  mobs  of 
Irish  and  German  mercenaries, 
hired  at  $15  a-month  to  fight  in  a 
cause  they  know  little  and  care 
less  about  ?  The  artillery  has  been 
the  favourite  branch  of  the  service, 
and  consequently  is  entirely  com- 
posed of  good  men.  It  was  much 
better  drilled  than  the  infantry,  and 
indeed,  for  all  practical  purposes,  its 
manoeuvres  were  executed  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner.  Its  har- 
ness and  entire  equipment  had  been 
taken  from  the  Yankees.  The 
guns  used  are  Parrots,  Napoleons, 
12-pounders,  howitzers,  and  3-inch 
iron  rifled  guns,  all  muzzle-loaders, 
the  last  being  the  only  gun  made 
in  the  Confederate  States.  There 
are  a  few  batteries  of  Blakeley's 
guns  made  in  England,  of  which 
the  officers  entertain  a  high  opinion. 
But  there  are  only  four  pieces  in 
each  battery,  and  they  have  only 
one  line  of  waggons  in  the  field. 
The  reserve  ammunition  for  each 
division  is  under  the  charge  of  an 
ordnance  officer,  and  marches  in 
the  rear  with  the  baggage.  The 
infantry  accoutrements  are  the 
same  as  those  used  in  the  Federal 
army ;  indeed  I  saw  very  few  that 
had  not  been  taken  from  the  North- 
erners. Their  cartridge-boxes  re- 
semble those  which  our  sergeants 
used  to  wear,  being  nearly  square, 
very  thin,  and  only  holding  forty 
rounds.  The  interior  arrangement 
of  these  boxes  is  far  from  conveni- 
ent; for,  having  expended  the  twenty 
rounds  in  the  upper  division  of  the 
tin  case,  which  fits  closely  inside, 
it  has  to  be  withdrawn  altogether, 
and  turned  with  the  other  side  up- 
permost, to  admit  of  your  getting 
at  the  twenty  rounds  in  the  second 
compartment.  To  be  obliged  to  do 
this  in  action  would  be  trouble- 
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some  ;  for  I  have  tried  the  experi- 
ment, and  found,  even  when  at  my 
ease,  that  it  was  often  difficult  to 
extract  the  tin  case,  owing  to  the 
leather  outside  having  shrunk  from 
moisture.  The  belts  are  all  sup- 
posed to  be  black.  I  have  no  doubt 
they  were  so  when  taken  from 
their  former  owners,  but  blacking 
is  such  a  scarce  commodity  in  the 
Confederate  States,  that  it  is  only 
at  some  few  hotels  even  in  Rich- 
mond you  can  have  your  shoes  pol- 
ished in  the  morning,  and  then  not 
without  paying  extra  for  the  luxury. 
In  the  division  that  I  saw  inspected, 
there  was  not  a  barefooted  man  on 
parade,  those  without  shoes  having 
remained  in  camp.  Large  supplies 
of  shoes  and  boots  reached  Win- 
chester during  my  stay  there,  and 
were  immediately  distributed  a- 
mongst  the  men.  Several  thousand 
pairs  of  long  boots,  made  in  Eng- 
land, and  of  a  similar  pattern  to 
those  served  out  to  our  infantry  in 
the  Crimea,  had  been  also  issued  to 
the  army  since  its  return  from 
Maryland.  Almost  every  regiment 
had  a  small  band  of  brass  instru- 
ments. I  cannot  say  much  for  the 
music,  but  it  was  at  least  enliven- 
ing, and  served  to  mark  the  time 
for  the  men  as  they  marched.  Be- 
fore marching  past,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  equalise  the  strength  of  the 
Companies,  which  detracted  some- 
what from  the  general  effect,  as  a 
division  of  eighty  men  would  fre- 
quently be  followed  by  one  of  only 
half  that  number.  The  officers 
marched  in  front  of  their  companies, 
after  the  French  fashion,  the  co- 
vering-sergeant marching  upon  the 
pivot  flank,  and  being  responsible 
for  distance  and  direction.  Seve- 
ral regiments  were  to  a  man  clothed 
in  the  national  uniform  of  grey 
cloth,  whilst  others  presented  a 
harlequin  appearance,  being  dress- 
ed in  every  conceivable  variety  of 
coat,  both  as  regards  colour  and 
cut.  Grey  wideawake  hats,  looped 
up  at  one  side,  and  having  a  small 
black  feather,  are  the  most  general 
head-dress ;  but  many  wear  the 
Yankee  black  hat  or  casquette  of 
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cloth.  That  which  is  most  unmili- 
tary  in  their  general  appearance,  is 
the  long  hair  worn  alike  by  officers 
and  men.  They  not  only  allow 
their  locks  to  hang  down  the  backs 
of  their  coats,  but  many  pass  them 
behind  their  ears  as  women  do. 
Some,  doubtless,  are  ambitious  of 
imitating  the  cavaliers  of  Charles 
I.'s  time  in  dress  and  appearance, 
as  I  noticed  many,  particularly  of 
the  mounted  officers,  copy  their 
style  as  portrayed  in  Vandyke's 
pictures  in  every  particular,  the 
colour  of  their  clothing  alone  ex- 
cepted.  As  the  regiments  marched 
past  me,  I  remarked  that,  however 
slovenly  the  dress  of  the  men  of 
any  particular  company  might  be, 
their  rifles  were  invariably  in  good 
serviceable  order.  They  marched, 
too,  with  an  elastic  tread,  the  pace 
being  somewhat  slower  than  that 
of  our  troops,  and  not  only  seemed 
vigorous  and  healthy,  but  each  man 
had  that  unmistakable  look  of  con- 
scious strength  and  manly  self-re- 
liance, which  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  review  troops  like  to  see. 
I  have  seen  many  armies  file  past 
in  all  the  pomp  of  bright  clothing 
and  well-polished  accoutrements  ; 
but  I  never  saw  one  composed  of 
finer  men,  or  that  looked  more  like 
work,  than  that  portion  of  General 
Lee's  army  which  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  see  inspected.  If  I  hacl 
at  any  time  entertained  misgivings 
as  to  the  ability  of  the  Southerners 
to  defend  their  country  and  liber- 
ties against  Northern  invasion,  they 
were  at  once  and  for  ever  dispelled 
when  I  examined  for  myself  the 
material  of  which  the  Confederate 
armies  are  composed.  Any  one 
who  goes  amongst  those  men  in 
their  bivouacs,  and  talks  to  them 
as  I  did,  will  soon  learn  why  it  is 
that  their  Generals  laugh  at  the 
idea  of  Mr  Lincoln's  mercenaries 
subjugating  the  South.  Every  man 
in  that  service,  whether  non-com- 
missioned officer  or  private,  will 
declare  to  you  that  it  is  his  fixed 
determination  to  fight  for  his  free- 
dom and  resist  Yankee  oppres- 
sion as  long  as  he  has  strength  to 
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march.  A  gulf  deep  and  impass- 
able now  divides  the  Southerners 
from  the  old  Union  ;  and  such  is 
the  hatred  and  loathing  entertained 
by  them  for  those  who,  forgetting 
the  ties  of  brotherhood  which  once 
bound  all  the  States  together,  have 
not  hesitated  to  carry  fire  and 
sword  into  the  land  of  their  com- 
mon forefathers,  that  many  have 
told  me,  were  it  possible  that  the 
seceding  States  should  ever  be  con- 
quered, they  would  emigrate  to 
England  to  avoid  an  oppression 
more  tyrannical  than  that  which  in 
times  past  had  driven  forth  their 
ancestors  from  Great  Britain.  I 
have  heard  many  men  of  influence 
say  that  they  now  believe  the  great 
rebellion  to  have  been  a  mistake, 
and  that  the  acts  complained  of  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence 
(most  of  which,  by  the  way,  were 
committed  subsequent  to  the  first 
shedding  of  blood)  were  trifles 
when  compared  with  what  had 
been  inflicted  upon  them  by  the 
Northerners.  It  was  pretty  gene- 
rally believed  last  year,  that  if  Mr 
Lincoln  had  picked  a  quarrel  with 
us,  such  was  the  antipathy  felt  by 
all  Americans  for  the  "  Britisher," 
that  the  South  would  have  at  least 
aided  the  North  in  prosecuting 
the  war.  Indeed,  a  number  of 
American  statesmen  seemed  at  one 
time  to  think  that  the  best  chance 
open  to  them  of  re-establishing 
the  Union  was  by  engaging  in 
such  a  war.  But  such  a  line  of 
policy  would  now  be  scorned  by 
the  South  ;  and  my  own  impres- 
sion is,  that  many  generations  must 
pass  away  ere  it  would  be  willing 
to  fight  side  by  side  with  the 
men  of  New  England  in  any  cause 
whatever.  The  first  question  al- 
ways asked  me  by  both  men  and 
women  was,  why  England  had 
not  recognised  their  independence. 
They  reminded  me  of  our  conduct 
recently  with  regard  to  Italy,  and 
to  Greece,  Egypt,  Belgium,  &c.,  in 
years  past.  Had  they  not  done 
sufficient  to  prove  their  determina- 
tion to  be  an  independent  people, 
and  had  they  not  sufficiently  shown 
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already  their  ability  to  maintain 
themselves  as  a  separate  nation  1 
Would  England  allow  her  manu- 
facturing population  to  starve  from 
want  of  cotton  ?  Every  Yankee 
with  whom  they  had  come  in 
contact  during  the  war  had,  they 
said,  declared  it  to  be  their  deter- 
mination to  chastise  us  as  soon  as 
the  present  difficulties  were  at  an 
end  ;  and  the  Government  must  be 
aware  of  this,  because  every  news- 
paper in  the  North  breathed  a 
similar  sentiment.  Why  was  it 
then  that  our  rulers  could  be  so  ill- 
judging  as  to  allow  our  American 
cousins  to  postpone  the  attempt 
until  they  could  turn  their  whole 
attention  to  us  ;  and  why  not  force 
on  the  war  at  once,  and  in  alliance 
with  the  Confederates  march  an 
army  into  the  state  of  New  York, 
and  teach  the  bragging  people  there 
that  the  British  Lion  was  a  danger- 
ous animal  to  arouse  1  In  the  cause 
of  humanity,  would  not  England 
interfere  to  put  an  end  to  the  fra- 
tricidal war  which  had  every  pro- 
spect of  soon  degenerating  into  one 
of  extermination  1  Had  we  no 
feelings  of  sympathy  for  the  de- 
scendants of  our  banished  cavaliers'? 
Was  not  blood  thicker  than  water  1 
and  would  we  stand  by  with  folded 
arms  whilst  the  Northern  rabble, 
descended  from  the  offscourings  of 
every  European  nation,  robbed  and 
murdered  those  of  the  same  race  as 
ourselves  1  These  were  the  ques- 
tions propounded  by  high  and  low, 
educated  and  uneducated.  The  best 
informed  men  always  told  me  that 
in  refusing  to  recognise  Southern 
independence  at  first,  they  con- 
sidered England  had  acted  justly 
and  as  became  a  great  nation  ;  but 
that  her  reasons  for  continuing  to 
do  so  after  M'Clellan's  failure  be- 
fore Richmond,  was  a  mystery  to 
them. 

Every  person  who  reflects  on  the 
matter  must  be  aware  that  it  is  the 
interest  of  all  nations,  but  especi- 
ally of  England,  to  have  more  than 
one  great  republic  upon  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  as  the  United  States 
were  fast  becoming  such  a  nuisance 
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in  the  republic  of  nations,  that  if 
by  any  accident  they  should  suc- 
ceed in  their  war  of  subjugation, 
their  insolence  and  arrogance  would 
be  more  intolerable  than  ever. 
tk  Why  then  run  the  risk  of  incur- 
ring such  a  misfortune  V3  I  confess 
that  I  was  frequently  sorely  puzzled 
by  questions  such  as  these.  Ladies 
have  asked  them  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  and  many  of  the  other  sex  in 
a  tone  that  showed  how  irritated 
they  were  by  our  conduct.  Our 
even-handed  justice,  exemplified  in 
the  neutrality  we  have  adopted,  and 
upon  which  we  are  rather  inclined 
to  pride  ourselves,  is  never  believed 
in.  All  great  nations  are  known 
to  be  selfish ;  and  our  policy  is  ge- 
nerally attributed  to  base  motives, 
such  as  dread  of  the  Federals,  and 
a  fear  that  if  we  acted  otherwise, 
they  would  carry  out  their  threat  of 
making  the  recognition  of  Southern 
independence  by  us  synchronous 
with  a  declaration  of  war  by  them. 
Thucydides  affirms  that  he  who 
declares  for  no  party  is  not  esteemed 
by  any;  and  our  timid  policy  has 
most  certainly  made  no  friends  for 
us  in  the  Northern  States  ;  on  the 
contrary,  every  succeeding  day  of 
its  continuance  serves  still  further 
to  estrange  the  goodwill  of  a  brave 
people  now  budding  into  an  inde- 
pendent nationality.  A  people,  too, 
who  pride  themselves  upon  their 
English  origin,  and  who,  from  the 
first  moment  of  their  secession,  for- 
getting all  former  animosities,  look- 
ed confidently  to  the  land  of  their 
forefathers  in  their  hour  of  need, 
expecting,  if  not  actual  assistance, 
at  least  the  moral  support  of  recog- 
nition. From  the  position  of  our 
defenceless  possessions  in  North 
America,  surely  it  will  be  our  true 
policy  for  the  future,  to  be  on  the 
best  terms  with  the  Southern  Re- 
public. And  if  this  be  so,  we  are 
neglecting  an  opportunity  more  ad- 
vantageous than  we  are  ever  likely 
to  have  again,  of  cementing  politi- 
cally the  bonds  of  national  friend- 
ship between  it  and  ourselves.  Why 
is  it  that  France  has  ever  been  so 
cordially  and  highly  esteemed  in 
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the  United  States  1  Is  it  not  be- 
cause of  the  assistance  she  afforded 
them  in  establishing  their  inde- 
pendence, and  also  from  the  fact  of 
her  being  the  hereditary  enemy  of 
the  only  power  they  dreaded,  and 
from  which  alone  they  could  suffer 
punishment  1  If  we  in  our  turn  had 
lent  the  South  the  moral  support  of 
recognition  as  a  separate  nation,  is 
there  not  every  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  we  should  be  regarded  by 
it  with  similar  feelings  1 

There  is  a  general  impression  in 
the  minds  of  all,  at  least  with 
whom  I  conversed,  that  the  English 
people  sympathise  with  the  South- 
erners, and  would  gladly  help  them 
if  they  were  permitted  to  do  so, 
but  that  Lord  Palmerston's  Gov- 
ernment is  opposed  to  Southern 
independence.  The  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  opposing  armies  in 
Virginia  is  not  likely  to  undergo 
any  material  change  for  many 
months  to  come,  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  moving  large  armies 
there  during  the  winter ;  and  before 
active  operations  can  be  resumed, 
it  is  known  that  our  present  Pre- 
mier must  meet  Parliament.  A 
faint  hope  still  exists  with  many 
that  he  will  then  be  forced  by  the 
British  nation  through  its  represen- 
tatives to  take  some  decided  course 
regarding  their  affairs  ;  or  else  that 
France,  despairing  of  English  co- 
operation, will  not  allow  herself  to 
be  deterred  by  our  Government 
any  longer  from  recognising  the 
Confederates  as  a  nation,  which 
she  is  generally  believed  to  have 
been  long  anxious  to  do. 

When  questioning  Southerners 
of  all  classes  regarding  .the  form 
of  government  they  intended  to 
establish  when  peace  had  been 
proclaimed,  the  answer  invari- 
ably given  was,  that  the  consti- 
tution, as  framed  by  Washington, 
Jefferson,  and  Co.,  was  to  be  the 
basis  upon  which  they  meant  to 
form  theirs,  merely  adding  to  it  a 
clause  recognising  the  right  of  any 
State  to  secede  whenever  its  in- 
dividual interest  demanded  separa- 
tion. They  argue  that,  as  the 
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interests  of  all  the  Confederate 
States  are  identical,  such  an  event 
is  never  likely  to  occur ;  and  that 
even  supposing  it  were  to  happen 
from  momentary  pique,  if  that 
State  were  allowed  to  secede  peace- 
ably, it  would  soon  seek  to  be 
readmitted  into  the  Confederacy. 
Everybody  agrees  that  had  South 
Carolina  been  permitted  to  leave 
the  Union  quietly  when  she  de- 
manded separation,  she  would  long 
since  have  come  back,  as  they  say 
"  she  could  not  remain  out  long  by 
herself,  shivering  in  the  cold." 
The  jealousy  between  States  is  very 
great,  and  although  the  conserva- 
tive element  is  powerful,  universal 
suffrage  is  in  disrepute,  and  there 
is  a  general  craving  for  strong 
government ;  still  the  love  of  State 
rights  exceeds  all  such  feelings. 
That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  South- 
erners, is  the  touchstone  of  repub- 
licanism in  its  extended  sense,  and 
the  suppression  of  the  principle  in 
the  North  is  the  reason  why  all 
Europe  is  now  authorised  in  pro- 
nouncing the  republican  form  of 
government  to  have  failed  in  Ameri- 
ca. To  place  any  dependence  upon 
a  continuance  of  that  identity  of 
interest  common  to  all  the  seced- 
ing States  upon  which  the  Southern 
people  lay  such  stress,  is,  I  believe, 
an  error.  For  though  such  unity 
may  exist  at  present,  when  all  are 
slave- owners,  and  all  now  manu- 
facturing people  in  the  border 
States,  slavery  has  already  met  its 
death-blow,  and  separation  from 
the  North  is  sure  to  be  followed 
by  the  growth  of  manufactures. 
My  own  opinion  is,  that  in  the 
next  generation  Virginia  and  the 
Gulf  States  will  have  but  little  in 
common  ;  for  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to 
be  a  man's  interest  to  own  slaves, 
he  quickly  discovers  how  morally 
wrong  slavery  is.  It  is  not  easy 
to  harmonise  the  interests  of  pro- 
ducing and  manufacturing  com- 
munities. Free  trade  and  protection, 
it  would  seem,  are  as  antagonistic 
as  liberal  institutions  and  arbitrary 
government ;  and  it  is  as  difficult 
to  strike  a  just  balance  between 
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them  as  to  establish  liberty  of 
thought  and  action  under  a  strong 
despotism.  For  these  reasons  I 
am  led  to  think  that  those  States 
in  which,  from  the  climate,  a  de- 
velopment of  white  labour  is  im- 
possible, will  eventually  stand 
alone  ;  and  that  in  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  as  well  as  in  what 
remains  in  the  North  of  the  old 
United  States,  division  will  succeed 
division  according  as  population 
increases. 

Of  the  cavalry  I  saw  but  little,  as 
General  Steuart  had  left  for  his 
raid  into  Pennsylvania  the  day  I 
reached  headquarters,  and  only  re- 
turned a  couple  of  days  before  I 
commenced  my  homeward  journey. 
I  did  remark,  however,  that  all  the 
men  rode  well,  in  which  particular 
they  present  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  Northern  cavalry,  who  can 
scarcely  sit  their  horses,  even  when 
trotting.  Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  all  who  have  seen  the 
Northern  troopers  on  duty  in  Wash- 
ington, will  agree  with  me  in  think- 
ing them  the  greatest  scarecrows 
under  the  name  of  cavalry  that 
they  ever  saw.  Apropos  of  them  : 
a  Southern  lady  told  me  that  on 
one  occasion,  when  jesting  with  a 
Northern  officer  about  the  inability 
of  his  troopers  to  contend  with  the 
Southern  "  chivalry,"  although  the 
latter  were  not  half  so  numerous, 
he  said,  "  What  can  we  do  1  we  can 
never  catch  them  ;  for  whilst  we 
are  opening  the  gates  they  are  all 
over  the  fences."  Every  white  man 
in  the  South  rides  from  childhood, 
and  consequently  is  at  home  in  the 
saddle  ;  whereas  to  be  on  horseback 
is  a  most  disagreeable  position  for 
a  Yankee,  and  one  in  which  he 
rarely  trusts  himself.  In  the  North 
thousands  keep  horses,  but  only  to 
drive  them.  "  What  is  the  use  of 
having  good  roads  if  you  don't 
drive  on  them/'  they  say.  To  have 
a  horse  that  can  trot  a  mile  in  two 
minutes  forty  seconds,  is  the  pride 
of  a  New  Englander;  but  a  good 
fencer  would  be  as  useless  to  him 
as  an  elephant.  The  troopers  in 
the  Southern  cavalry  have  their 
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own  horses  :  and  upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  they  provided 
themselves  with  arms  as  well.  Sabres 
have  since  been  issued  to  them  by 
Government,  and  they  have  mostly 
armed  themselves  with  carbines  or 
revolvers  taken  from  their  discom- 
fited brethren  of  the  North.  Their 
knowledge  of  drill  is  limited,  and 
altogether  their  constitution  re- 
sembles much  that  of  our  irregular 
Indian  cavalry.  As  they  can  never 
be  required  to  act  in  an  open  coun- 
try suitable  for  masses  of  horse- 
men, they  are  admirably  adapted  for 
the  service  required  of  them.  Ca- 
valry that  could  not  fence  well 
would  be  utterly  useless  in  Vir- 
ginia ;  but  in  a  close  country  like 
it,  where  the  quantity  of  wood 
always  prevents  any  extensive  view, 
a  body  of  good  riders,  such  as  the 
Southern  cavalry,  are  invaluable  to 
a  general,  as  by  their  means  alone 
he  can  learn  the  movements,  and 
sometimes  the  whereabouts,  of  the 
enemy.  The  want  of  such  skilful 
horsemen  is  sadly  felt  in  the  Federal 
armies,  and  accounts  in  a  measure 
for  their  general  ignorance  of  where 
the  enemy  is,  and  what  he  is  doing. 
The  Federal  generals  hitherto  have 
been  either  extremely  rash,  or  ex- 
tremely cautious  and  slow.  They 
spurn  the  advantages  attending 
upon  an  irregular  army;  and,  unable 
to  attain  the  efficiency  of  regulars, 
they  possess  the  drawbacks  of  both 
systems  without  the  advantages  of 
either.  The  Southern  ranks,  on 
the  contrary,  have  attained  an  effi- 
ciency equal  to  that  of  the  best  ir- 
regulars ;  they  are  therefore  enabled 
to  make  long  and  rapid  marches, 
caring  little  meanwhile  for  regular- 
ity, so  long  as  they  can  form  line 
upon  the  decisive  points;  whilst 
their  puzzled  enemy,  clogged  with 
all  the  routine  of  drill,  without 
officers  able  to  direct  it,  or  soldiers 
sufficiently  instructed  to  perform  it, 
is  trying  in  vain  to  discover  their 
whereabouts.  It  is  owing  to  these 
circumstances  that  the  Southern 
cavalry  under  Steuart  has  been  able 
to  march  round  and  round  M'Clellan, 
seizing  and  destroying  his  reserve  of 
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stores  in  the  rear  whilst  he  was 
blindly  feeling  for  them  in  front. 
As  the  real  power  of  an  army  rests 
upon  its  ability  in  marching  well, 
the  Confederates  make  up  for  their 
deficiency  in  numbers  by  rapidity 
of  movement. 

The  much -admired  M'Clellan  is 
slowness  and  caution  incarnate ;  vig- 
our and  promptness  of  action  are  un- 
dreamed of  in  his  philosophy ;  and 
from  the  first  he  has  not  only  evinced 
a  want  of  confidence  in  his  troops, 
but,  from  a  desire  of  leaving  nothing 
to  chance,  he  has  not  succeeded  in 
anything.  At  the  opening  of  his 
peninsula  campaign,  when  he  had 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men 
under  him,  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  so  deceived  by  General  Magruder 
near  Yorktown  that  he  actually 
opened  trenches,  erected  batteries, 
and  placed  a  number  of  ten-inch 
mortars  in  position  to  attack  a  weak 
unfinished  line  of  open  and  continu- 
ous intrenchments,  about  five  miles 
in  extent,  and  defended  only  by 
8000  Confederates.  How  can  any 
soldier  call  such  a  man  a  great 
general  1 

In  talking  of  the  several  Federal 
generals,  the  soldiers  of  the  South 
invariably  give  the  palm  to  M'Clel- 
lan.  They  consider  him  inferior  to 
their  own  leader,  and  destitute  of 
enterprise,  but  all  declare  him  to  be 
the  only  man  in  the  Northern  army 
who  is  capable  of  organising  it,  and 
allow  that  for  such  work  his  mind  is 
admirably  adapted.  I  have  spoken 
to  many  persons  who  knew  him 
intimately,  some  of  them  having 
been  class-fellows  of  his  at  West 
Point,  and  others  associated  with 
him  in  public  life  for  years.  All 
spoke  of  him  with  respect.  He  was 
a  gentleman,  they  said,  and  for  that 
reason  superior  to  the  host  of  news- 
paper editors  and  swindling  law- 
yers who  had  been  given  generals' 
commissions  by  Mr  Lincoln.  But 
they  were  sorely  puzzled  by  his 
despatches  regarding  his  operations 
before  and  immediately  subse- 
quent to  the  battle  of  Antietam,  in 
all  of  which  facts  were  perverted, 
and  the  number  of  the  enemy  ex- 
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aggerated  to  a  degree  that  precluded 
the  possibility  of  acquitting  him  on 
the  plea  of  misconception.  Indeed, 
those  who  had  known  him  well  re- 
fused to  believe  the  authenticity  of 
these  despatches,  and  declared  that 
they  were  always  cooked  up  by  Mr 
Staunton  and  General  Halleck  in 
Washington. 

Generals  Banks  and  Pope  are  in- 
variably spoken  of  with  rancour  and 
dislike.  The  former  has  been  ac- 
cused of  the  grossest  intermeddling 
with  private  property.  General 
Pope's  orders  to  his  army  upon  the 
opening  of  his  disastrous  campaign, 
were  of  a  nature  to  exasperate  all 
Southerners,  and  certainly  tended 
to  extinguish  any  smouldering  em- 
bers of  brotherly  feeling  which 
might  still  exist  in  their  breasts. 
Indeed,  I  imagine  that,  had  the  Con- 
federates taken  himself  as  well  as 
his  camp  equipage  and  clothing  by 
the  fortune  of  war,  he  would  have 
received  no  very  gentle  treatment 
at  their  hands  ;  nor  could  the  most 
lenient  say  that  his  conduct  was 
such  as  to  merit  it. 

The  debt  incurred  by  the  Con- 
federate Government  since  its 
establishment,  amounts  to  about 
$400,000,000,  or  £80,000.000,  little 
if  anything  more  than  a  fifth  of  the 
sum  now  owed  by  the  Northerners. 
To  what  amount  these  figures  may 
be  increased,  if  the  war  should  un- 
fortunately last  for  another  twelve 
months,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
There  is  no  personal  sacrifice  that 
the  people  of  the  South  are  not 
prepared  to  make  rather  than  again 
trust  their  independence,  private 
fortunes,  and  liberty,  to  a  paper  con- 
stitution, guaranteed  only  by  the 
oaths  of  such  men  as  Sumner  and 
Lincoln,  both  doubly  forsworn. 
There  are  no  terms  upon  which 
they  would  re-enter  the  Union,  as 
the  present  Washington  administra- 
tion has  shown  them  how  inefficient 
an  oath  is  to  bind  such  men  to  abide 
by  any  agreement.  All  of  them 
upon  entering  office  swore  to  ob- 
serve the  articles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  all  have  violated  them  in 
the  most  flagrant  manner.  Personal 
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liberty,  freedom  of  speech,  an  in- 
dependent press,  and  the  glorious 
principle  contained  in  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  have  not  only  been 
trampled  under  foot  by  these  ty- 
rants, but  the  populace  has  looked 
on  approvingly.  The  South  will 
not  give  in,  but  its  Government  is 
prepared  to  treat.  To  have  its  in- 
dependence acknowledged,  and  to 
allow  the  border  States  to  express 
their  own  wishes  freely  as  to  the 
side  they  wish  to  adhere  to,  is  all 
the  South  demands.  The  only  man- 
ner in  which  this  could  be  carried 
out,  would  be  by  the  withdrawal 
of  both  armies  from  the  border 
States,  which  would  give  their  peo- 
ple an  opportunity  of  freely  express- 
ing the  sentiments  of  the  majority. 
Although  the  North  might  be  will- 
ing at  some  future  period,  or  even 
at  the  present  time,  to  open  negoti- 
ations, and  even  to  carry  out  those 
measures  as  regards  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  it  will  never  consent  to 
extend  the  same  principle  to  Mary- 
land ;  and  under  these  circumstan- 
ces, the  South  will  not  negotiate.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  Confederate 
statesmen  are  in  the  least  anxious 
for  the  adherence  of  Maryland  to 
their  Republic.  Indeed,  as  regards 
Virginia,  such  is  the  rivalry  be- 
tween these  two  States — one  being 
anxious  to  maintain  the  trade  of 
Baltimore  and  make  it  the  great 
exporting  city  for  the  South,  whilst 
the  other,  wishing  to  'obtain  the 
advantages  accruing  from  having 
such  a  port  within  itself,  is  desirous 
of  making  Norfolk  the  great  em- 
porium of  trade — that  the  "  Old  Do- 
minion/' as  Virginia  is  called,  would 
prefer  being  the  frontier  province, 
and  have  the  Potomac  for  a  line  of 
demarcation. 

Washington  city,  with  its  Capitol 


and  other  public  buildings,  upon 
which  Americans  are  wont  to  pride 
themselves,  is  really  one  of  the  most 
serious  obstacles  to  any  amicable 
settlement  of  frontier;  for,  as  I 
have  before  said,  although  the 
South  is  not  over  anxious  for  Mary- 
land, yet  as  she  is  to  a  great  extent 
Southern  in  feeling,  and  a  slave- 
owning  State,  Mr  Davis' s  ministry 
are  determined  that  her  oppressed 
people  shall  have  the  liberty  of 
making  their  own  choice  between 
North  and  South.  The  Northerners 
conceive  that  with  the  loss  of  the 
capital  of  the  once  United  States, 
they  would  lose  so  much  prestige, 
that  they  are  determined  not  to 
submit  to  it  on  any  account.  They 
therefore  fully  intend  to  continue 
this  fratricidal  struggle,  during 
which  not  only  millions  of  money 
have  been  already  expended,  but 
thousands  of  valuable  lives  lost. 
It  seems  to  be  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  all  in  the  South  that 
nothing  but  foreign  mediation  in 
the  form  of  a  determined  interven- 
tion by  the  great  European  Powers 
can  ever  end  the  war ;  and  it  is 
evident,  although  they  may  not  like 
to  confess  it,  that  the  eyes  of  every 
Southerner  are  still  turned  to  Eng- 
land. The  next  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, however,  will  show  what  the 
feelings  of  our  people  are  with 
regard  to  the  matter,  and  whether 
those  who  hold  the  reins  of  Gov- 
ernment will  consider  that  the  time 
has  come  for  putting  an  end  to 
the  most  inhuman  struggle  that  ever 
disgraced  a  great  nation,  such  as  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States  once 
was,  though  now  it  is  merely  the  mi- 
litary despotism  of  a  portion  of  the 
States  striving  under  the  dictator- 
ship of  an  insignificant  lawyer  to 
crush  out  the  freedom  of  the  rest. 
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NO.   XIX. — MOTIVE  POWER. 


A  LITTLE  while  ago,  as  I  was 
walking  down  Parliament  Street,  I 
suddenly  found  myself  face  to  face 
with  a  man  who,  in  the  days  of  my 
early  youth,  had  inspired  me  with 
a  warm  regard  and  a  lively  admira- 
tion. Though  he  was  some  years 
older  than  myself,  we  had  been  for 
a  short  time  very  intimate ;  but 
after  we  had  once  separated,  I  saw 
no  more  of  him  till  thus,  towards 
the  evening  of  life,  we  two,  who 
had  parted  company  in  its  morn, 
recognised  each  other  at  the  first 
glance  ;  and,  after  exclaiming,  "  Is 
it  you  ?  "  halted  mute,  like  men  to 
whom  some  startling  news  is  ab- 
ruptly told.  The  past,  as  when  we 
last  separated,  the  present  as  we 
now  met,  brought  before  us  in  the 
extreme  of  contrast ;  the  long,  gra- 
dual, stealthy  interval  between  the 
dates  annulled;  so -that,  in  utter- 
ing those  words,  "  Is  it  you  1 "  each 
saw  himself  as  he  was  in  youth,  and 
simultaneously  felt  the  change  time 
had  wrought  in  his  own  life  by  read- 
ing the  work  of  time  in  the  face 
of  the  other.  But  such  reflection 
was,  as  it  were,  the  flash  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  with  the  next  moment 
it  passed  away.  As  I  was  then 
hurrying  down  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  somewhat  fearful  lest  I 
should  not  be  in  time  to  vote  on  a 
question  worn  so  threadbare  that  it 
was  not  likely  the  patience  of  mem- 
bers would  allow  it  to  be  long  re- 
discussed,  my  old  acquaintance 
kindly  turned  back  from  his  own 
way  to  accommodate  himself  to 
mine  ;  and,  when  we  parted  at  the 
doors  of  Westminster  Hall,  much 
to  my  surprise  he  had  invited  me 


to  visit  him  in  the  country,  and, 
perhaps  still  more  to  his  surprise, 
I  had  accepted  the  invitation. 

Sir  Percival  Tracey  (so  let  me 
call  the  person  I  have  just  intro- 
duced to  the  reader)  was  one  of 
those  men  to  whom  Nature  gives 
letters  of  recommendation  to  Pos- 
terity, which,  from  some  chance  or 
another,  never  reach  their  destina- 
tion. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  man  of  a 
genius  and  a  renown  so  great  as  to 
render  his  saying  the  more  remark- 
able, that  if  we  could  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
biography  of  any  one  who  has 
achieved  fame,  we  should  find  that 
he  had  met  with  some  person  to 
fame  unknown,  whose  intellect  had 
impressed  him  more  than  that  of 
any  of  the  celebrated  competitors 
with  whom  it  had  been  his  lot  to 
strive.  He  whom  I  call  Percival 
Tracey  might  serve  to  illustrate 
whatever  truth  may  be  found  in 
that  bold  assertion.  At  the  time 
of  life  in  which  I  had  been  among 
his  familiar  associates,  I  can  re- 
member no  one  of  the  same  years 
who  has  since  become  distinguished, 
so  strongly  impressing  the  men  who 
were  distinguished  then  with  re- 
spect for  his  superior  capacities, 
and  a  faith  in  his  ultimate  renown. 
Yet,  if  I  disclose  his  real  name,  in 
him  this  later  generation  would 
only  recognise  one  of  those  wealthy 
and  well-born  gentlemen  of  whom 
little  or  nothing  is  known  to  the 
public,  except  that  they  are — well- 
born and  wealthy. 

Deprived  of  both  parents  in 
early  childhood,  Percival  Tracey 
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was  left  to  the  guardianship  of  his 

maternal  uncle,  the  Duke  of . 

Sent  to  a  public  school,  illustrious 
less  for  learned  boys  than  famous 
men,  he  there  acquired  one  of  those 
brilliant  reputations  which  light  up 
the  after-paths  of  ambition ;  for  it 
is  a  wondrous  advantage  to  candi- 
dates for  power  and  renown  to 
enter  on  the  arena  of  life  with  the 
esprit  de  corps  of  coevals  already 
enlisted  in  their  favour  ;  an  advan- 
tage so  great,  that  I  venture  to 
doubt  whether  any  system  of  wholly 
private  education,  however  theoreti- 
cally admirable,  can  compensate  to 
an  able  and  ambitious  man,  whom 
such  education  had  formed,  for  the 
loneliness  in  which,  at  the  onset  of 
his  career,  he  stands  among  his  own 
generation — no  young  hands  thril- 
ling to  applaud,  no  young  voices 
whispering  "  he  was  one  of  us  ! " 
all  disposed  to  cavil  at  the  claims 
of  a  stranger  whose  talents  revive 
no  recollections  of  early  promise — 
whose  successes  recall  no  sympa- 
thies of  boyish  friendship — whose 
honours,  if  his  labours  win  them, 
will  add  no  name  to  the  Libro  d'oro 
of  the  never-forgotten  School ! 

Cambridge  was  the  university 
selected  for  the  completion  of 
Tracey 's  academical  studies,  whe- 
ther from  family  associations  or  by 
his  own  desire.  On  leaving  school, 
somewhere  about  the  age  of  six- 
teen, he  was  accordingly  placed  in 
the  house  of  a  tutor,  who  had  ac- 
quired the  highest  mathematical 
honours  which  the  University  of 
Cambridge  can  confer.  There  he 
contracted  a  taste,  and  developed 
an  aptitude,  for  the  Positive  Sci- 
ences, which  might  have  enabled 
him  to  confirm  at  college  the  repu- 
tation he  had  gained  at  school. 
But  just  as  he  was  about  to  com- 
mence his  first  term  at  Trinity,  he 
was  attacked  by  a  fever,  in  reality 
caused  by  a  rash  feat  in  swimming, 
but  which  his  guardian  insisted  on 
imputing  to  an  over-fatigue  in  study. 

The  Duke  of was  in  his  own 

^ray  an  exceedingly  clever  man — a 
man  of  the  world — into  which 
world  he  had  entered  as  an  aspir- 
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ing  cadet,  before,  by  the  death  of 
his  elder  brother,  he  had  become 
a  contented  duke.  His  Grace 
was  no  Goth  ;  he  held  book- 
learning  in  the  greatest  possible  re- 
spect. But  while  he  allowed  that 
book-learning  lifted  up  into  station 
the  poor  and  the  humbly  born,  he 
had  a  vague  notion  that  book-learn- 
ing tends  to  divert  from  their  pro- 
per sphere  of  action  the  wealthy 
and  the  highborn  :  and  in  Percival 
Tracey  he  hoped  to  find  the  zealous 
champion,  and  perhaps  ultimately 
the  redoubted  chief,  of  that  party 
for  which  his  Grace  felt  a  patriot's 
preference.  Hailing,  therefore,  in 
Percival' s  unlucky  fever,  an  excuse 
for  distracting  him  from  unhealth- 
ful  studies,  the  Duke,  instead  of 
immuring  his  brilliant  ward  in  the 
cloisters  of  a  college,  sent  him  forth 
to  perform  what  was  anciently 
called  "  The  Grand  Tour,"  and  in 
polite  acquaintance  with  courts  and 
capitals,  learn  by  how  little  know- 
ledge mankind  are  governed.  At 
the  end  of  three  years  Percival 
Tracey  returned  to  England,  and 
entered  London  society  as  a  young 
man  in  possession  of  vast  estates 
entirely  at  his  own  disposal,  and 
with  the  command  of  a  consider- 
able capital  accumulated  by  the 
savings  of  a  long  minority.  He 
was  the  representative  of  a  family 
which,  in  point  of  antiquity,  of  il- 
lustrious connections,  and  the  poli- 
tical influence  derived  from  terri- 
torial possessions,  might  vie  with 
the  noblest  in  England.  The  ad- 
vantages he  took  from  Nature  were 
as  brilliant  as  those  he  had  received 
from  Fortune.  His  frame,  at  once 
light  and  vigorous,  was  the  faithful 
index  of  a  constitution  capable  of 
enduring  any  of  those  fatigues, 
more  exhausting  than  bodily  labour, 
by  which  study  or  ambition  tasks 
the  resources  of  life.  He  was  suf- 
ficiently good-looking  to  be  gene- 
rally considered  handsome ;  but 
not  so  outrageously  good-looking 
as  to  acquire  that  kind  of  reputa- 
tion for  beauty  which  elevates  the 
rank  of  a  woman,  but  disparages 
that  of  a  man.  For  I  presume 
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that  any  woman,  however  sensible, 
would  be  rather  admired  for  her 
outward  attractions  than  her  intel- 
lectual powers ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
no  sensible  man,  who  possesses 
that  pride  which  Milton  calls  "  an 
honest  haughtiness,"  would  not 
feel  very  much  ashamed  of  such  a 
reputation.  In  fact,  if  Percival  Tra- 
cey  was  handsome,  it  was  not  from 
mere  regularity  of  feature,  nor  lustre 
of  colouring,  but  from  an  expression 
of  countenance  which  seemed  to 
take  sweetness  from  the  amenities 
of  his  heart,  and  nobleness  from 
the  dignity  of  his  mind.  In  his 
prodigal  culture,  graceful  accom- 
plishments felicitously  combined 
with  severer  studies  ;  so  that  the 
one  seemed  as  naturally  to  grow  up 
amidst  the  other  as  the  corn-flowers 
grow  amidst  the  corn.  He  excelled 
in  all  the  bodily  sports  and  exer- 
cises which  young  Englishmen  of 
his  rank  esteem  as  manly,  to  a 
degree  which  won  their  pardon  for 
his  display  of  those  elegant  orna- 
ments of  character  which  they  are 
apt  to  neglect  as  effeminate.  En- 
dowed with  a  vivid  sense  of  beauty, 
and  an  exquisite  felicity  of  taste, 
he  was  more  than  an  amateur  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  more  than  a  connois- 
seur ;  he  was  an  artist.  Professional 
painters  discovered  amazing  beau- 
ties in  his  paintings — had  he  him- 
self been  a  professional  painter, 
they  would  doubtless  have  paid 
him  the  higher  compliment  of  dis- 
covering amazing  faults.  He  was 
an  excellent  linguist ;  and  wrote  or 
spoke  most  of  the  polite  languages 
in  Europe  with  the  correctness  and 
fluency  of  an  educated  native.  Yet 
with  all  this  surface  of  graceful  ac- 
complishment no  one  ever  called 
him  superficial.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  the  habit  of  his  mind  to 
search  into  the  depth  of  things. 
Hence  his  confirmed  attachment  to 
the  Positive  Sciences  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve, indeed,  the  only  MSS.  he  was 
ever  induced  to  publish  (and  those 
anonymously)  were  some  papers  in 
a  scientific  journal,  which  were  held, 
at  the  time,  to  throw  much  light 
upon  a  very  abstruse  subject,  and 
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spoken  of  highly  by  professed  phi- 
losophers. But  his  authorship  was 
undetected,  and  the  papers  them- 
selves, in  the  rapid  progress  of 
scientific  discovery,  have  no  doubt 
been  long  since  forgotten.  Hence, 
too,  the  tendency  of  his  faculties 
was  not  towards  the  creative,  but 
towards  the  critical  directions  of 
intellect.  He  had  sufficient  warmth 
of  imagination  to  appreciate  the 
works  on  which  imagination  be- 
stows a  life  more  lasting  than  the 
real,  yet  that  appreciation  did  not 
lead  him  to  imitate,  but  rather  to 
analyse,  what  he  admired.  Fond 
of  metaphysics,  he  prized  most  that 
kind  of  poetry  in  which  metaphy- 
sical speculation  lights  up  unsus- 
pected beauties,  or  from  which  it 
derives  familiar  illustrations  of  re- 
condite truths.  Thus  in  his  talk, 
though  it  had  the  easy  charm  of  a 
man  of  the  world,  there  was  a  cer- 
tain subtlety,  sometimes  a  certain 
depth,  of  reasoning,  which,  sup- 
ported by  large  stores  of  compre- 
hensive information,  imposed  upon 
his  listeners,  and  brought  into  bolder 
relief  the  vantage-ground  for  politi- 
cal station  which  his  talents  and  his 
knowledge  took  from  the  dignity 
of  his  birth  and  the  opulence  of  his 
fortune.  In  short,  at  the  date  I 
now  refer  to,  the  practised  observers 
of  the  time,  and  the  acknowledged 
authorities  in  opinion,  glancing  over 
the  foremost  figures  in  the  young 
generation,  pointed  to  Percival 
Tracey  and  said,  "  See  the  Coming 
Man!" 

Secretly,  as  I  learned  more  inti- 
mately, and  yet  more  admiringly, 
to  know  the  object  of  a  prediction 
which  all  appearances  might  justify 
— I  doubted  whether  the  prediction 
would  be  realised.  The  main  rea- 
son of  my  doubt  was  this  :  because 
even  then,  in  the  prime  of  his  daz- 
zling youth,  Percival  Tracey  lacked 
that  enthusiasm  without  which  even 
a  great  intellect  is  seldom  impelled 
into  the  doing  of  great  things. 

Perhaps  from  one  of  the  very 
excellencies  of  his  mental  organisa- 
tion he  was  indifferent  to  ambition* 
and  not  covetous  of  fame.  All  that 
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culture  which  he  had  so  liberally 
bestowed  on  the  natural  fertility  of 
his  mind,  was  rather  in  compliance 
with  his  own  tastes  than  for  any 
definite  object  in  connection  with 
what  the  world  could  give  or  what 
the  world  might  say.  He  had  little 
of  that  vanity  which  makes  men 
restless — much  of  that  self-esteem 
which  tends  to  keep  men  still. 
Partly  from  the  speculative  bias  to 
which  his  fondness  for  philosophi- 
cal studies  inclined  his  thoughts — 
partly  from  the  vis  inertice  which  is 
the  property  of  bodies  so  solidly 
fixed  on  this  earth  as  are  great 
wealth  and  great  station — he  said 
"  Cui  bono"  to  any  effort  that  im- 
posed a  violence  on  tastes  and  dis- 
positions, which,  in  themselves 
serene  and  peaceful,  were  shocked 
by  strife,  as  the  ears  of  a  master  in 
music  are  shocked  by  discord. 

He  had  abundant  energy  and 
perseverance  in  the  accumulation  of 
his  mental  stores,  simply  because 
he  was  thus  rendered  more  complete 
and  more  happy  in  himself ;  and  he 
was  averse  to  all  gladiatorial  vying 
and  contest  with  others,  inasmuch 
as  the  passions  engendered  by  am- 
bition serve  rather  to  render  the 
intellectual  being  less  harmoniously 
completed,  and  the  moral  being  less 
felicitously  calm.  His  mind  thus 
resembled  one  of  those  fountains 
which  feed  themselves  through  in- 
visible conduits  from  an  elevated 
source,  but  overflow  into  no  run- 
ning streams ; — ever  fresh  and  ever 
full,  they  soar,  but  they  do  not 
spread.  Yet,  at  the  time  I  speak 
of,  Percival  Tracey  had  a  vague 
consciousness  that  he  ought  to  do 
something  —  some  day  or  other. 
But  as  that  consciousness  disquieted 
his  enjoyment  of  the  present,  he 
never  nourished  it  by  meditation. 
Day  after  day  he  put  off  the  doing 
of  the  destined  something  to  that 
morrow  which  is  the  vanishing 
point  in  so  many  of  our  fancy  land- 
scapes. One  day  he  took  it  into 
his  head  to  set  out  on  a  tour  in  the 
East,  a  region  of  the  globe  which 
he  had  not  hitherto  visited.  The 
eve  before  his  departure  he  said  to 
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me,  "  When  I  come  back,  I  suppose 
I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  enter 
Parliament — why  do  you  smile  1 " 

"Because  you  know  there  will 
shortly  be  a  vacancy  for  the  county 
which  your  forefathers  represented 
for  centuries,  and  you  are  going  to 
the  East  in  order  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  requisitions  and  deputations 
from  the  North." 

"  Well,  I  own  that  the  House  of 
Commons  does  not  attract  me  at 
present ;  as  no  doubt  it  will  by-and- 
by.  Infancy  has  its  whooping- 
cough — middle  age  its  politics." 

*'  If  politics  be  a  disease,  I  don't 
think  you  are  likely  to  catch  it.  It 
is  a  complaint  which  shows  itself 
early,  and  the  Englishman  who  has 
no  twinge  of  it  in  youth  has  not 
that  sort  of  constitution  on  which 
it  ever  takes  hold  in  middle  life." 

"  Hem,"  answered  Tracey,  "  per- 
haps you  are  right  there  : — Meta- 
phor apart,  I  do  not  fancy  that  I 
could  ever  take  much  interest  in 
politics,  unless  the  country  were 
actually  in  that  danger  which  one 
half  the  country  always  say  that  it 
is,  when  the  leaders  of  the  other 
half  govern  it.  But  still  I  ought 
to  do  something; — speech-making 
and  voting  are  not  the  only  occupa- 
tions of  life — what  do  you  think  I 
could  best  do  ? " 

"  The  best  thing  you  could  do  at 
present  is  to  leave  off  saying  '  Cui 
bono'  when  anything  whatever  is 
to  be  done." 

Tracey  laughed  gaily — we  shook 
hands  and  parted,  nor  met  again 
till  the  Percival  Tracey  whom  I  had 
last  seen  at  the  age  of  thirty  was 
close  upon  his  sixtieth  year. 

As  I  had  been  unable  to  fix  the 
precise  day  for  my  visit,  so  it  had 
been  left  to  my  option  to  come 
without  previous  notice  any  day  in 
the  following  week  which  my  avo- 
cations and  engagements  would 
permit.  It  was  a  bright  summer 
afternoon  in  which  I  found  myself 
free,  with  two  or  three  days  before 
me  equally  at  my  command,  should 
I  wish  so  far  to  prolong  my  visit. 
After  a  journey  by  the  railway  of 
some  hours,  I  arrived  at  the  small 
c 
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station  which.  Tracey  had  told  me 
was  the  nearest  one  to  his  house — 
and  I  heard  to  my  surprise  that  I 
was  then  six  miles  distant  from  his 
park  gates.  "  How  is  it,"  I  asked 
the  station-master,  "  that  your  Com- 
pany do  not  accommodate  so  large 
a  proprietor  as  Sir  Percival  Tracey 
with  a  station  nearer  to  his  resi- 
dence?" 

"  Sir,"  answered  the  official,  "  it 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  Company ; — 
when  they  asked  his  consent  to  the 
line,  which  passes  for  several  miles 
through  his  estate — in  the  plan  sub- 
mitted to  his  inspection,  a  station 
was  marked  close  to  his  gates.  He 
made  it  a  peremptory  condition  that 
there  should  be  no  such  station — 
no  station  nearer  to  him  than  this 
one." 

"  I  should  think  he  must  have 
repented  that  whim  by  this  time," 
said  I. 

"  No,"  answered  the  station-mas- 
ter, smiling.  "It  was  only  the 
other  day  that  the  Company  again 
offered  Sir  Percival  the  station  he 
had  before  declined,  and  again  he 
refused  it." 

I  inquired  no  farther,  entered  the 
chaise  which  was  waiting  for  me, 
and,  traversing  a  country  singu- 
larly beautiful,  but  singularly  pri- 
mitive, with  large  wastes  of  heath 
land  and  common,  backed  some- 
times by  many-coloured  hills  clothed 
with  wandering  sheep,  sometimes 
by  masses  of  hanging  wood,  inter- 
sected by  devious  rivulets  breaking 
into  rocky  falls,  I  arrived  at  last  at 
my  friend's  lodge.  The  opening 
into  the  glades  of  the  park  so 
caught  my  eye  that  I  descended 
from  the  chaise,  and,  ordering  my 
servant  to  go  on  before  and  an- 
nounce my  visit,  I  walked  leisurely 
along  the  sward,  under  the  boughs 
of  trees  that  might  have  sheltered 
the  ringdove  from  the  falcons  of 
Saxon  earls.  The  heat  of  the  day 
had  declined ;  the  western  sun  was 
tempered  by  the  shades  of  the  forest 
hills,  amidst  which  it  was  slowly 
sinking.  It  had  been  my  first 
escape  into  the  country  that  sum- 
mer ;  and  the  change  from  the 
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throng  and  reek  of  London  was  in 
itself  delight.  Perhaps  on  such 
holiday  occasions  there  is  more 
pure  and  unalloyed  enjoyment  of 
nature  when  it  is  wholly  dissociated 
from  the  sense  of  property — when 
we  do  not  say  to  ourselves,  "  This 
is  my  land,  these  my  groves,  these 
my  nocks  and  herds."  For  with 
the  sense  of  property  come  invol- 
untarily the  cares  of  property.  And 
in  treading  his  own  turfs  the  ob- 
server looks  round  to  see  what  has 
been  neglected  or  what  has  been 
improved  in  his  absence;  he  casts 
not  a  poet's  but  a  farmer's  eye  on 
the  ewe  nestled  under  the  oak  tree. 
"  Heavens  !  Has  it  got  the  fly  1 " 
and  the  kine  that  pause  from  graz- 
ing, "  Why  !  Have  they  got  the 
mouth-complaint  ? "  But  that  is 
not  all.  Even  when  one  is  undis- 
turbed by  the  master's  cares,  the 
pleasure  of  gazing,  after  absence, 
on  what  is  one's  own,  what  one 
remembers  in  childhood,  in  youth, 
what  is  associated  with  events  of 
hope  and  fear,  sorrow  or  joy  in 
one's  own  past  life,  is  not  that  ab- 
solute sympathy  and  fusion  with 
outward  objective  nature  herself, 
into  which  she  quietly  steals  us 
when  we  have  no  personal  history 
connected  with  the  scenes  we  be- 
hold. For  where  our  own  indivi- 
dual existence  obtrudes  itself  upon 
our  contemplation,  the  Genius  of 
the  Place  is  no  longer  the  joyous 
Universal  Pan,  but  rather  the  pen- 
sive ghost  of  our  former  selves  : 
and  Nature,  instead  of  gently  sub- 
jugating our  own  mind,  and  wean- 
ing us  from  the  consciousness  of 
our  own  careworn  life,  separate  and 
apart  from  herself  and  her  myriads, 
rather  wakes  up  reflections  which 
subject  her  to  their  dominating 
intellectual  influences,  and  deepen 
the  sense  of  our  own  fate  and  place 
in  her  World. 

Somewhat  suddenly,  the  features 
of  the  park  changed;  the  wilder 
beauties  of  woodland,  with  many  a 
dell  and  hillock,  and  sweeps  of 
profitless  fern  and  gorze,  gave  way 
to  a  broad  lawn,  separated  from  the 
park  by  a  slight  fence;  and  the 
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house  of  the  owner  rose  before  me. 
My  first  impression  at  its  sight  was 
that  of  surprised  disappointment. 
I  had,  not  unnaturally,  presumed 
that  I  should  see  an  ancient  stately 
pile  in  keeping  with  the  long  de- 
scent and  vast  possessions  of  its 
lord.  But  the  house  before  me 
seemed  small  for  the  character  of 
the  ground  immediately  round  it, 
and  was  evidently  modern.  As  I 
drew  nearer  to  it,  however,  the  first 
impression  of  disappointment  wore 
off.  And  for  that  kind  of  architec- 
ture which  suits  best  with  what  we 
call  a  villa,  I  have  seldom  seen  any 
structure  more  pleasing  to  the  eye 
from  justness  of  proportion  and 
elegance  of  appropriate  enrich- 
ments. The  columns  of  its  lofty 
portico  were  of  the  rosso  antico 
marble,  and  the  sky-line  of  the  roof 
was  playfully  relieved  by  statues 
and  vases  of  exquisite  workmanship. 
Still  the  house  was  certainly  small 
for  the  habitual  residence  of  an 
owner  so  wealthy.  It  could  not 
have  accommodated  the  guests,  nor 
found  room  for  the  establishment, 
of  a  man  disposed  to  be  hospitable 
on  the  scale  of  sixty  thousand  a-year; 
it  would  have  been  a  small  house 
for  a  social  squire  of  five  thousand. 
When  I  was  about  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  stone  balustrade  in  front 
of  the  building,  one  of  the  windows 
on  the  ground-floor  was  thrown 
open,  and  my  host  sprang  out  with 
the  bound  of  a  boy.  He  still,  in- 
deed, preserved  the  lightness  of 
frame  which  had  rendered  him  in 
youth  so  peerless  in  all  active  sports. 
And  as  he  came  towards  me,  I  mut- 
tered to  myself  the  lines  which  I 
remembered  to  have  applied  to  him 
more  than  thirty  years  before — 

"  'Tis  he ;  I  ken  the  manner  of  his  gait  ; 
He  rises  on  the  toe — that  spirit  of  his 
In  aspiration  lifts  him  from  the  earth." 

After  we  had  shaken  hands  and 
exchanged  the  customary  saluta- 
tions, Tracey  said  to  me,  "  Shall 
we  look  into  the  garden  1  It  wants 
a  good  hour  yet  to  our  dinner-time, 
for  to-day  we  do  not  dine  till  eight. 
I  had  a  presentiment  that  you 
would  come  to-day." 


"  Eight  o'clock  is  not  then  your 
usual  hour?  'I  am  afraid  I  have 
put  you  out  of  your  ways." 

"  Reassure  yourself ;  we  have  no 
usual  hour  for  dinner  so  long  as 
the  summer  lasts.  Yesterday  we 
dined  at  three  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  which  I  hope  to  show  you ; 
the  day  before,  we  resolved  to  en- 
joy/a moonlight  sail  on  the  sea, 
which  is  eighteen  miles  off,  and 

did  not  dine  till  ten We 

live  a  strange  forester  kind  of  life 
here,  and  have  no  habits  which 
do  not  vary  with  a  whim  or  the 
weather." 

By  this  time  he  had  led  me  to 
the  garden-side  of  the  house,  which 
was  not  seen  from  the  road,  and  at 
this  side  the   building   was   of  a 
much    gayer    and    more    fanciful 
character  than  that  of  the  entrance 
front.     It  was  enriched  yet  more 
profusely  with  urns  and  statues  ; 
with  the  lively  additions  of  gilded 
balconies  filled  with  flowers,  and 
admitted  of  reliefs  in  colour,  which, 
though  not  uncommon  in  Italy,  I 
had  never  before  seen  introduced 
into  the   facades   of   our  English 
homes.     But  what  chiefly  pleased 
me  was    a  very  long    colonnade, 
terminating  in   a   lofty  Belvidere 
tower,  which   extended  from  the 
body  of  the  house.     Seeing  that 
this  colonnade  was  glazed  between 
the  pillars,  and  catching  sight  of 
some  plants  within,  I  supposed  at 
first  that  it  was   a  conservatory ; 
but  Tracey  told  me  that  it  was  never 
heated  to  a  degree  beyond  the  tem- 
perature maintained  in  the  sitting- 
rooms,  and  contained   only  those 
plants  which  could  thrive  in  an  at- 
mosphere not  insalubrious  to  Eng- 
lish lungs.     "It  serves,"  said  he, 
"  as  a    lounge  in   winter  or  wet 
weather,  and  answers  the  purpose 
of   the   peristyles   or    porticos   at- 
tached to  the  old  Roman  villas.   It 
also  holds  my  aviaries,  and  consti- 
tutes my  statue  gallery,  as  well  as 
a  museum  for  such  classical  anti- 
quities as  I  have  collected  in  my 
travels.     In  short,  I  endeavour  to 
store  within  it  whatever  may  sug- 
gest pleasant  thoughts  when  one 
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wanders  there  alone,  or  agreeable 
subjects  for  conversation  when  one 
is  there  with  companions,  You 
will  find  its  walls  inscribed  with 
quotations  from  favourite  authors 
in  all  languages.  Perhaps  this  will 
strike  you  at  first  as  pedantry  or 
affectation.  But  when  you  have 
made  acquaintance  with  the  place, 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  recognise 
the  charm  of  being  greeted  by 
beautiful  thoughts  every  time  you 
pause,  tired  with  your  own  thoughts, 
or  willing  to  lead  some  languid  or 
over  disputatious  talker  into  trains 
of  idea,  for  ever  fresh  yet  for  ever 
soothing." 

Turning  from  the  house,  my  eye 
now  rested  on  a  garden,  which 
seemed  to  me  a  perfect  model  of 
art,  whether  from  the  harmony  with 
which  colours  were  assorted  in  the 
parterres,  or  the  delicacy  of  pro- 
portion observed  in  the  numerous 
sculptured  ornaments  which  de- 
corated the  terraces  —  the  whole 
taking  life  and  movement  from  the 
play  of  many  fountains  ;  and  the 
confines  of  the  artistic  scenery  fus- 
ing themselves  in  the  natural  land- 
scape beyond,  as  the  green  alleys, 
stretching  from  the  last  of  the 
gradual  terraces,  lost  themselves  in 
the  depth  and  mystery  of  the  clos- 
ing woods.  Just  then  a  ringdove 
was  winging  its  flight  along  one  of 
these  vistas,  and  simultaneously  to 
both  our  lips  came  the  quotation 
from  Keats' s  wondrous  '  Ode  to  the 
Nightingale ' — 

"  To  leave  the  world  unseen, 
And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest 
dim ! " 

A  poet's  verse  remembered  and  re- 
peated by  two  companions  in  a 
breath,  why  or  wherefore  they  can 
scarcely  explain,  is  a  link  in  sym- 
pathy which  brings  them  both  in- 
sensibly nearer  together.  Hitherto 
we  had  walked  somewhat  apart ; 
the  next  moment  we  were  arm-in- 
arm. There  was,  however,  a  pause 
in  our  conversation  till  we  found 
ourselves  seated  near  one  of  the 
fountains.  Then,  rousing  myself 
from  my  reverie,  I  asked  my  host 


if   he   had   built   the    house    and 
planned  the  gardens. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  smile  ; 
"  whatever  we  owe  to  our  ancestors, 
one  likes  best  what  one  has  done 
one's  self.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
when,  many  years  ago,  I  resolved 
to  settle  in  England,  but  to  re- 
nounce London,  I  found  that,  with 
three  family  seats,  I  had  not  one 
home  in  which  I  could  live  accord- 
ing to  my  tastes.  Tracey  Court,  in 
the  north  of  England,  has  been  the 
usual  residence  of  our  family  for 
several  generations  :  it  is  an  enor- 
mous pile,  which  necessitates  an 
immense  establishment.  Now  I 
have  a  special  dislike  to  live  begirt 
with  dependants  for  whom  I  have 
no  use,  and  to  incur  constraints 
for  which  there  is  no  object.  At 
Tracey  Court,  which  is  the  centre 
of  my  principal  estates  in  England, 
my  predecessors  had  always  main- 
tained as  much  formal  state,  and 
indulged  in  as  much  wearisome  os- 
tentation, as  if  they  had  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  born  German  princes 
instead  of  English  country  gentle- 
men. There,  they  kept  up  what  they 
called  the  political  influence  of  the 
family.  I  could  not  have  lived  at 
Tracey  Court,  but  what  I  must 
either  have  perpetually  put  myself 
out  of  my  way  for  things  in  which 
I  had  no  interest,  and  for  persons 
with  whom  I  had  no  sympathy,  or 
I  should  have  been  the  object  of 
universal  dislike ;  and  I  am  not  so 
stoical  a  philosopher  as  to  be  cal- 
lous to  unkind  glances  and  indig- 
nant whispers  every  time  I  cross  my 
threshold.  Besides,  Tracey  Court, 
though  grand  in  its  way,  is  gloomy, 
the  scenery  rude,  the  climate  harsh  : 
I  love  to  surround  myself  with 
cheerful  images.  In  Ireland  I  have 
a  large  rude  old  castle  in  the  midst 
of  a  county  in  which  it  rains  nine 
months  in  the  year.  Universal 
hospitality,  too,  is  still  more  the 
curse  of  Irish  castles  than  of  Eng- 
lish manor-houses.  I  might  have 
shut  my  windows  against  the  rains, 
but  not  my  doors  against  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  say  nothing  of  invad- 
ing tourists.  I  had  visited  the 
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castle  in  my  youth — I  had  no  de- 
sire to  visit  it  again  ;"  here,  I  ob- 
served that  my  friend  sighed,  and 
then,  as  with  an  effort,  went  on 
more  rapidly.  "Thirdly,  I  have 
what  is  considered  the  jointure- 
house  for  widowed  Traceys —  a 
pretty  place  enough,  not  too  large, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  There 
I  first  took  up  my  abode.  But  it 
is  only  twelve  miles  from  town — a 
railway  station  close  to  its  garden- 
wall.  So  near  London,  the  fidget 
of  London  travelled  in  the  atmo- 
sphere with  the  smoke,  and  irritated 
my  nerves.  I  wished  to  forget  Lori- 
don,  and  London  at  twelve  miles' 
distance  would  not  be  forgotten. 
Then  I  bethought  me  of  this  place, 
which  was  the  earliest  possession 
of  my  family,  but  at  which  for  more 
than  two  centuries  they  had  never 
resided — for  a  very  good  reason, 
there  was  on  it  no  residence ;  the 
manor-house  had  been  burnt  down 
in  the  troubled  reign  of  Charles  I. 
Here  there  were  no  hereditary  duties 
of  hospitality — no  troubles  of  poli- 
tical influence — small  comparative 
cares  of  property ;  for  in  this  county 
I  am  not  one  of  the  wealthiest  pro- 
prietors— the  rental  I  derive  from 
my  hinds  here  does  not  exceed 
£6000  a-year.  But  the  acreage  is 
happily  very  large  in  proportion  to 
the  rental,  so  that  I  have  no  near 
neighbours.  The  farmers  are  old- 
fashioned  primitive  agriculturists, 
and  allow  their  hedges  to  grow  six 
yards  high  and  spread  four  yards 
thick,  all  lush  with  convolvulus 
and  honeysuckle.  Here  you  can 
ride  through  the  green  lanes  which 
make  the  beauty  of  England  and 
the  reproach  of  husbandry.  The 
climate  is  enjoyable — its  springs 
and  autumns  delicious,  its  winters 
mild,  its  summers  only  too  hot  for 
those  who  do  not  take  exercise.  In 
a  word,  the  air  and  the  scenery 
pleased  me.  I  built  a  house  here 
according  to  my  own  fancy — not 
one  that  would  please  a  formal 
architect — not  purely  Greek,  Ro- 
man, Italian,  but  such  as  seemed 
to  me  to  blend  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  the  bright  classic  life 
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with  the  necessities  of  English  cli- 
mate and  the  comforts  of  modern 
usage.  I  resolved  beforehand  that 
I  would  construct  a  residence  on  a 
scale  proportioned  to  the  rental  of 
the  estate  on  which  it  was  built — 
in  short,  that  I  would  here  escape 
from  the  toils  and  troubles  which 
embitter  the  expenditure  of  .£60,000 
a-year,  and,  so  far  as  my  personal 
income  is  concerned^  live  some- 
what within  the  £6000  a-year  which 
I  possess  in  this  county.  If  I  lived 
alone,  and  if  my  tastes  as  artist  did 
not  corrupt  my  theories  as  philoso- 
pher, I  should  contract  my  expen- 
diture into  much  narrower  limits. 
But  I  have  an  aunt — a  sister  of  my 
mother— -who  was  born  in  a  second 
Wedlock,  and  is  very  little  older 
than  myself.  When  I  came  back 
to  England  I  found  her  a  lone 
widow,  and  as  she  had  given  up 
all  jointure  and  settlement  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  her  husband's 
debts,  her  natural  home  was  with 
me.  She  had  been  accustomed  to 
a  certain  mode  of  living ;  I  could 
not  ask  her  to  submit  to  privations. 
For  this  reason,  and  for  other  rea- 
sons more  personal,  I  have  fixed 
my  expenditure  at  the  highest  rate 
which,  to  my  mind,  is  compatible 
with  ease  ;  for  in  all  walks  of  life 
there  is  quite  as  little  ease  in  an  over 
large  shoe  as  there  is  in  a  tight  one." 
"  I  congratulate  you,  my  dear 
Tracey,"  said  I,  somewhat  sarcas- 
tically, "  on  having  assessed  your 
expenditure  at  a  sum  which  does 
not  necessitate  very  rigorous  priva- 
tions. Six  thousand  a-year,  which 
you  speak  of  so  modestly  as  a  kind 
of  genteel  poverty,  is,  I  suspect, 
when  net  and  clear,  as  in  your  case, 
somewhat  above  the  average  in- 
come enjoyed  by  peers  under  the 
rank  of  earl.  I  agree  with  you  that 
a  gentleman  who  does  not  care  for 
ostentation  may  contrive,  by  the 
aid  of  philosophy,  to  live  very  com- 
fortably on  £6000  a-year.  But  still 
you  have  the  remaining  £54,000 
yearly  on  your  hands ;  and  I  pre- 
sume that  you  do  not  get  rid  of 
that  burden  by  hoarding  it  in  the 
Three  per  cents." 
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"  Kay,"  answered  Tracey,  slightly 
colouring,  "  if  hoarding  be  a  plea- 
sure, I  think  it  is  a  sinful  one ;  and 
sins  are  like  thistles — despite  the 
best  husbandry,  they  will  spring 
up ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  worst  hus- 
bandry that  one  does  not  try  to  get 
rid  of  them.  The  surplus  of  my 
income  is  spent  somehow — I  hope 
usefully.  I  endeavour  to  know  as 
little  as  I  can  the  precise  details  in 
which  it  disappears.  But,  hark ! 
there  rings  the  half -hour  bell." 

"  Do  you  live  here,  with  no  other 
companion  but  your  aunt  1 "  I  asked, 
as  we  walked  back  towards  the 
house. 

"  Oh,  no ;  that  would  be  loneli- 
ness twice  over.  We  have  always  a 
few  friends  staying  with  us.  I  have 
so  arranged  my  house,  that,  thank 
heaven,  it  cannot  hold  many  ac- 
quaintances. But  let  me  tell  you 
whom  you  will  meet  here.  First, 
as  to  my  aunt,  Lady  Gertrude,  her 
you  have  met  before,  but  many  years 
ago :  I  will  leave  you  to  discover  for 
yourself  those  changes  which  Time 
makes  in  us  all.  Secondly,  you  will 
find,  in  a  gentleman  named  Caleb 
Danvers,  who  condescends  to  act  as 
my  librarian  and  secretary,  a  pro- 
digy of  learning  and  memory,  with 
a  touch  of  quaint  humour.  Third- 
ly, I  shall  introduce  you,  in  Patrick 
Bourke,  to  a  young  Irish  artist,  full 
of  promise  and  enthusiasm.  Some 
young  artist  or  other  is  always  in 
the  house.  I  like  the  society  of 
artists ;  and,  from  pure  selfishness, 
I  secure  to  myself  that  luxury  by  a 
pretence  of  liberality.  Every  year 
I  select  some  young  painter  or  sculp- 
tor, and,  after  a  short  probation  in 
this  retreat,  I  send  him  to  Italy  to 
finish  his  studies.  Fourthly  and 
fifthly,  you  will  make  acquaintance 
with  a  young  couple,  Henry  and 
Clara  Thornhill.  They  have  riot 
been  long  married,  and  are  still  in 
love  with  each  other;  but  he,  un- 
grateful man!  is  not  in  love  only 
with  her  as  she  is  with  him — 'he 
is  in  love  also  with  his  profession, 
which  is  the  army.  He  is  at  pre- 
sent nothing  more  than  a  captain 
in  the  line,  but  is  in  daily  hopes 


that  Europe  will  be  desolated  by 
some  horrible  war,  which  may  re- 
sult in  his  becoming  a  field-mar- 
shal. For  the  rest,  a  fine  young 
fellow,  a  relation  of  mine,  a  rela- 
tion near  enough  to  count  on  being 
one  of  my  heirs.  But  he  is,  at  pre- 
sent, less  bent  upon  killing  me  than 
some  half  a  million  or  so  of  un- 
suspecting foreigners." 

By  this  time  we  were  within  the 
house.  My  host  conducted  me  to 
the  rooms  which  he  devoted  to  my 
use,  and  which,  though  small,  con- 
stituted the  ideal  of  a  bachelor's 
apartment — the  bedroom  opening, 
on  one  hand,  to  a  bathroom;  on 
the  other,  to  a  pretty  study,  the 
writing-table  placed  at  the  window. 
Did  Tracey  remember  my  love  to 
be  near  the  light  whenever  I  read 
or  scribble  1 — probably  enough ;  for 
he  had  a  happy  memory  where  he 
could  give  pleasure.  The  walls  of 
the  room  were  made  companionable 
by  dwarf  bookcases,  which,  as  I 
afterwards  discovered,  were  enrich- 
ed with  those  volumes  one  is  always 
glad  to  reperuse.  When  Tracey 
left  me,  I  sat  for  some  minutes 
musing.  Was  this  man,  for  whom 
such  high  destinies  in  fame  had 
been  predicted,  wholly  without  re- 
gret for  the  opportunities  he  had 
thrown  away?  In  the  elegant  epi- 
curean life  which  he  had  planned, 
and  seemed  to  carry  out  for  him- 
self, should  I  not  detect  some  dis- 
guised disappointment  1  And  if 
not,  had  a  being  who,  whatever  his 
faults,  had  been  in  youth  singularly 
generous  and  noble-hearted,  really 
degenerated  into  a  bloodless  egotist, 
shunning  all  the  duties  which  could 
distract  him  from  the  holiday  into 
which  he  sought  to  philosophise 
away  existence1? 

I  could  not  satisfactorily  unravel 
the  problem  which  my  conjectures 
invented,  and  addressed  to  my 
fancy ;  and  I  went  down-stairs  just 
as  the  dinner-bell  rang,  resolved  to 
gather,  from  the  talk  of  my  fellow- 
guests,  some  hints  that  might  en- 
lighten my  comprehension  of  the 
character  of  the  host. 

On  entering  the  drawing-room,  I 
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found  there  already  assembled  all 
whom  I  had  been  prepared  to  meet. 
I  had  scarcely  renewed  a  very  slight 
and  ancient  acquaintance  with  Lady 
Gertrude  before  dinner  was  an- 
nounced. She  took  my  arm,  and 
we  were  soon  seated  side  by  side  at 
a  round  table  in  the  prettiest  dining- 
room  I  ever  saw.  The  shape  of  the 
room  was  octagon,  with  a  domed 
ceiling,  beautifully  painted  in  the 
arabesques  and  festoons  which  gave 
so  fanciful  a  decoration  to  the  old 
Roman  villas.  On  the  walls  were 
repeated  the  same  imageries  as  we 
see  in  Pompeian  houses,  but  in 
tints  more  subdued,  and  more  suit- 
ed to  the  taste  in  colour  which  we 
take  from  our  colder  climate,  than 
the  glaring  contrasts  in  which  Pom- 
peian artists  indulged.  The  ara- 
besques formed  panels  for  charm- 
ing pictures,  the  subjects  of  which 
I  soon  perceived  to  be  taken  from 
the  more  convivial  of  Horace's 
odes.  In  these  paintings  there  was 
a  certain  delicacy  of  sentiment,  con- 
joined with  an  accuracy  of  cos- 
tume and  a  fidelity  of  scene  and 
manners,  in  which  I  recognised  at 
once  the  learning  and  the  taste  of 
my  host.  I  pointed  to  them  with 
a  gesture  which  asked,  "  Are  they 
not  the  work  of  your  hand?" — 
"  Nay/'  he  answered,  at  once  inter- 
preting the  gesture ;  "  they  were 
painted  by  a  young  friend  of  mine, 
now  in  Rome.  I  did  but  give 
him  the  general  idea,  sketched 
in  crayons.  I  am  fond  of  classi- 
cal subjects,  but  not  of  mytho- 
logical ones.  I  think  that  it  is 
the  mistake  of  artists,  and  perhaps 
of  poets,  who  wish  to  be  classical, 
to  imagine  that  they  must  be  my- 
thological. We  have  no  associations 
with  Venus  and  Apollo,  but  we 
have  associations  with  the  human 
life  of  which  poets  who  believed  in 
Venus  and  Apollo  have  left  eternal 
impressions  on  our  minds.  For 
this  world,  I  like  the  classical  type 
of  thought  rather  than  the  Gothic  ; 
for  the  classical  type  brightens  and 
beautifies  all  that  is  conceived  by 
our  senses.  But  for  all  that  is  to 
set  me  thinking  on  the  world  to 
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come,  I  prefer  the  Gothic  type. 
Classical  imagery  would  shock  me 
in  a  chapel ;  Gothic  imagery  would 
offend  me  in  a  dining-room.  I 
keep  the  two  trains  of  idea  apart. 
I  dislike  to  confound  the  sensuous 
with  the  spiritual.  I  dedicate  this 
room  to  Horace,  because  of  all  poets 
he  is  the  one  who  imparts  a  senti- 
ment at  once  the  most  subtle  and 
the  most  hearty  to  that  happy  hour 
in  the  twenty-four  in  which  we  live 
back  our  youth  at  the  sight  of  our 
old  friends." 

These  remarks  calling  forth  a  re- 
ply from  me,  the  conversation  at 
first  threatened  to  become,  as  it 
generally  does  the  first  day  a 
stranger  is  introduced  into  a  small 
family-party,  somewhat  too  much 
of  a  dialogue  between  the  host  and 
the  stranger.  But  in  a  short  time 
other  tongues  were  drawn  into  talk, 
and  I,  in  my  turn,  became  a  listener. 
There  was  this  notable  distinction 
between  the  kind  of  conversation 
which  I  had  just  left  behind  me  in 
London,  and  that  which  now  inter- 
ested my  attention :  in  London  din- 
ners, no  matter  how  well  informed 
the  guests,  talk  nearly  always 
turns  upon  persons  —  here,  talk 
turned  upon  things.  The  young 
painter  talked  well;  so  did  Clara 
Thornhill.  Now  and  then  the  Lib- 
rarian threw  in  an  odd,  quaint,  out- 
of-the-way  scrap  of  erudition,  deliv- 
ered so  like  a  joke  that  it  made  us 
merrier  if  it  failed  to  make  us  wiser. 
Tracey  himself  was  charming,  never 
allowing  one  subject  to  become 
tedious,  and  lighting  up  all  sub- 
jects with  a  gaiety  which,  if  it  was 
not  wit,  was  very  much  what  wit 
might  be,  if  something  of  ill-nature 
were  not  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
good  sayings  by  which  wit  epigram  - 
matises  the  epics  and  the  dramas  of 
human  life. 

We  all  left  the  dining-room  to- 
gether, men  and  women  alike,  ac- 
cording to  the  foreign  fashion  ;  we 
passed,  not  into  the  drawing-room 
in  which  we  had  assembled  before 
dinner,  but  into  a  library  of  such 
dimensions  that  I  could  not  con- 
ceive how  it  could  possibly  belong 
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to  the  house.  Lady  Gertrude 
laughed  at  my  astonishment,  and 
explained  away  its  cause. 

"  You  could  not  have  guessed  at 
the  existence  of  this  room,"  said  she, 
"  on  seeing  the  exterior  of  the  house, 
for  it  is  screened  from  sight  by  the 
glazed  colonnade  behind  which  it 
extends.  The  fact  is,  when  Per- 
cival  built  this  house,  he  did  not 
feel  so  sure  that  it  would  become 
his  habitual  residence  as  to  trans- 
port hither  the  vast  library  he  in- 
herited, or  has  collected.  It  was 
not  till  we  had  been  here  two  years 
that  he  determined  on  doing  so  ; 
and  as  there  was  no  room  for  so 
great  a  number  of  volumes  in  the 
building,  and  any  large  visible  ex- 
tension of  the  house  would  have 
spoilt  its  architectural  symmetry, 
this  gallery  was  run  out  at  the  back 
of  the  colonnade  ;  and  a  very  happy 
after-thought  it  was  :  it  has  become 
the  favourite  sitting-room.  On  one 
side  (as  you  will  see  when  we  come 
to  the  centre  of  the  room)  it  opens 
on  the  colonnade  or  statue  gallery, 
and  on  the  other  side  the  view  from 
the  windows  commands  the  most 
picturesque  scenery  of  the  park  and 
the  hills  beyond,  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  dressed  ground  of  the  gar- 
dens." 

"And,"  said  the  Painter,  "to  my 
mind  much  more  pleasing,  for  in  all 
highly-dressed  ground  the.  eye  be- 
comes conscious  of  a  certain  mono- 
tony which  is  not  found  in  the 
wilder  landscapes,  where  the  changes 
of  prospect,  which  Nature  is  perpe- 
tually making,  are  more  visible  :  I 
mean,  that  in  these  gardens,  for  in- 
stance, the  most  striking  objects  are 
the  sculptured  ornaments,  the  par- 
terres, the  fountains — the  uniform- 
ity of  art  and  plan  ;  but  in  a  natu- 
ral landscape  every  varying  shadow 
is  noticed." 

Here  we  had  got  into  the  middle 
of  this  vast  gallery,  and  I  caught 
sight,  through  an  arched  recess, 
from  which  the  draperies  were 
drawn  aside,  of  the  plants  and  sta- 
tues in  the  adjoining  colonnade. 
Tracey,  who  had  lingered  behind  in 
conversation  with  Mrs  Thornhill, 
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now  joined  us,  and,  passing  his  arm 
through  mine,  drew  me  into  the 
colonnade,  which  was  partially  and 
softly  lighted  up.  Some  of  its 
glazed  compartments  were  left  open, 
giving  views  of  the  gardens,  with 
their  terraces  and  fountains  hushed 
in  the  stillness  of  the  summer  night. 
The  rest  of  the  party  did  not  join 
us.  Perhaps  it  was  thought  that 
such  old  friends,  after  so  long  a 
separation,  might  have  much  to  say 
to  each  other  which  they  would 
not  wish  to  say  before  listeners. 
Nevertheless,  we  two  walked  for 
some  minutes  along  the  corridor  in 
silence,  Tracey  leaving  me  to  make 
acquaintance  for  myself,  and  unas- 
sisted by  comment  of  his  own,  with 
the  statues  and  antiquities,  the  in- 
scriptions, the  orange-trees,  the  avi- 
aries, which  made  the  society  of 
the  place.  At  length  we  paused 
to  contemplate  the  gardens,  and 
stepped  out  into  the  starlight. 
Then  said  Tracey,  "I  often  think 
that  we  do  not  sufficiently  cultivate 
the  friendship  of  Night.  We  sepa- 
rate the  night  by  too  sharp  a  line 
from  the  day.  We  close  her  out 
from  us  by  shutters  and  curtains, 
and  reject  her  stars  for  our  lamps. 
Now,  since  I  have  lived  here,  I 
have  learned  that  Night  is  a  much 
more  sociable  companion  than  I 
before  suspected.  In  summer  I 
often  ride  out,  even  in  winter  often 
ramble  forth,  when  my  guests  have 
been  for  hours  in  their  beds.  I 
take  into  my  day  impartially  all 
the  twenty-four  hours.  There  are 
trains  of  thought  set  in  motion  by 
the  sight  of  the  stars  which  are 
dormant  in  the  glare  of  the  sun. 
And  without  such  thoughts,  Man's 
thinking  is  incomplete." 

"  I  concede  to  you,"  said  I,  "  the 
charm  of  Night ;  and  I  have  felt 
the  truth  which  you  eloquently  ex- 
press ;  more  especially,  perhaps, 
when  travelling  alone  in  my  younger 
days,  and  in  softer  climates  than 
our  own.  But  there  arrives  a  time 
when  one  is  compelled  to  admit 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  rheu- 
matism, and  that  even  bronchitis  is 
not  altogether  a  myth.  All  mor- 
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tals,  my  dear  Tracey,  are  not  blessed 
with  your  enviable  health  \  and 
there  is  a  proverb  which  warns  us 
against  turning  night  into  day." 

TRACEY. — **  I  suspect  that  the  pro- 
verb applies  to  those  who  shut  out 
the  night  the  most— to  students, 
wasting  night  in  close  chambers  ; 
to  the  gay  folks  of  capitals,  who 
imagine  that  it  is  very  imprudent 
to  breathe  the  fresh  air  after  twelve 
o'clock,  but  perfectly  safe  to  con- 
sume all  the  nitrogen,  and  exhaust 
all  the  oxygen,  in  the  atmosphere 
of  ball-rooms.  The  best  proof  that 
night  air  in  itself  is  wholesome  (I 
mean,  of  course,  where  the  situation 
is  healthy),  may  be  found  in  the 
fact,  that  even  delicate  persons  can, 
with  perfect  impunity,  sleep  with 
their  windows  open.  And  I  see 
that  practice  commended  in  the 
medical  journals.  The  unhealthful 
time  to  be  out  is  just  before  and 
just  after  sunset ;  yet  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  time  which  the  fashion- 
able part  of  our  population  seem  to 
prefer  for  exercise.  Of  course, 
however,  I  can  only  pretend  to 
speak  from  experience.  I  do  not 
study  at  night ;  the  early  hours  of 
day  seem  to  me  the  best  for  brain- 
work,  and  certainly  they  must  be 
so  for  the  eyesight.  But  I  never 
discover  that  outdoor  exercise  at 
night  injures  my  health;  at  my 
age,  I  should  soon  know  if  it  did. 
My  gamekeeper  tells  me  he  is  never 
so  well  as  at  that  part  of  the  year 
when  he  is  out  half  the  night  at 
watch  over  his  preserves.  *  Be  this 
as  it  may,  I  rejoice  to  find  that  I, 
at  least,  can  safely  follow  out,  in  so 
pleasant  a  detail,  the  general  sys- 
tem on  which  I  planned  the  philo- 
sophy of  my  life  in  fixing  my  home 
remote  from  capitals,  and  concen- 
tring into  confines  as  narrow  as 
fate  will  permit,  my  resources  of 
thought  and  of  happiness." 

"Your  system?"  said  I;  "that 
interests  me  ;  what  is  it  ?  " 
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TRACEY. — "  How  many  men  we 
see,  who,  having  cultivated  their 
minds  in  capitals,  retire  into  the 
country,  and  find  themselves,  after 
the  novelty  of  change  has  worn 
away,  either  without  amusement 
and  object,  or  involuntarily  deriving 
amusement  and  object,  from  things 
that  really  belong,  not  to  the  pure 
country  life,  but  to  the  life  of  the 
capital  which  they  have  left  in 
body,  but  where  they  still  are  in 
mind.  One  rich  man  places  his 
pleasure  in  receiving  distinguished 
guests— viz.,  a  certain  number  of 
inane  persons  with  sonorous  titles, 
variegated  by  wits  a  la  mode,  who 
import  into  the  groves  the  petty 
scandals  they  learned  at  the  clubs, 
or  leading  politicians  who  cannot 
walk  in  your  stubbles  without  dis- 
charging on  you  the  contents  of  a 
blue-book  on  agricultural  statistics. 
Another  man,  not  so  rich,  or  not  so 
desirous  of  putting  the  list  of  his 
guests  into  the  'Morning  Post,' 
thinks  he  has  discovered  a  cure  for 
ennui  in  the  country  by  luxuriating 
there  in  the  vanities  of  an  ambition 
which  he  could  not  gratify  in  the 
town.  He  can  be  a  personage  in  a 
village — he  is  nobody  in  a  capital. 
He  finds  to  his  satisfaction  that  the 
passions  are  hardy  plants,  and  will 
thrive  as  well  in  the  keen  air  of  a 
sheep-walk  as  in  the  hothouse  of 
London.  Vanity  and  avarice  proffer 
to  him  the  artificial  troubles  which 
he  calls  '  natural  excitements.'  He 
cannot  be  an  imperious  statesman, 
but  he  may  be  a  consequential  ma- 
gistrate ;  he  cannot  be  a  princely 
merchant,  but  he  can  be  an  anxious 
farmer,  and  invest  the  same  fears  of 
loss,  and  the  same  hopes  of  gain,  in 
oats  and  turnips,  which  the  mer- 
chant embarks  in  the  vessels  that 
interchange  the  products  of  nations. 
He  says,  '  How  much  better  is  the 
country  life  to  the  town  life/  only 
because  his  vanity  finds  at  quarter- 
sessions  and  vestries  the  considera- 


*  Of  course  I  am  not  responsible  for  any  opinions  of  Sir  Percival  Tracey's,  with 
many  of  which  I  disagree  ;  but  as  this  whim  of  his  about  night  perambulations  is 
captivating  and  plausible,  so  I  think  it  due  to  the  health  of  my  readers  to  warn 
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tion  which  would  fail  it  in  courts 
and  senates;  and  his  avarice  has 
excitement  and  interest  in  the  Short 
Horns  on  his  home  farm,  and  none 
in  the  Bulls  and  Bears  on  Exchange. 
How  many  other  men,  settling  in 
the  country,  only  vegetate  there, 
having  no  living  interest  except  in 
what  passes  in  the  city  they  have 
left ;  the  only  hour  of  the  day  to 
which  they  look  forward  with  eager- 
ness, and  in  which  they  expand  into 
intellectual  being,  is  that  in  which 
they  seize  on  the  daily  newspaper, 
and  transport  themselves  in  thought 
from  Arcady  to  Babylon.  Now, 
when  I  resolved  to  live  in  the  coun- 
try, I  wished  to  leave  wholly  be- 
hind me,  not  merely  the  streets  and 
smoke  of  London,  but  the  trains  of 
thought  which  belong  to  streets 
and  smoke.  I  did  not  desire  to 
create  for  myself,  in  a  province, 
those  gratuitous  occasions  of  worry; 
the  anxiety  and  trouble,  the  jeal- 
ousy, envy,  and  hate,  which  the  ir- 
ritations of  the  amour  propre,  and 
the  fever  of  competition  for  gain, 
or  fame,  or  social  honours,  engender 
in  the  life  of  capitals,  but  which  in 
that  life  are  partially  redeemed,  and 
sometimes  elevated,  by  a  certain 
nobleness  of  object.  But  in  the 
country  life  they  only  make  us  un- 
amiable,  and  we  cannot  flatter  our- 
selves that  they  serve  to  make  us 
great.  The  severest  of  philoso- 
phers might  be  contented  to  take 
on  himself  all  the  anxieties  and 
troubles  which  weighed  on  the 
heart  of  a  Pitt.  He  might  feel  no 
shame  to  have  indulged  in  all  the 
outbreaks  of  rage  which  gave  thun- 
der to  the  eloquence  of  Fox.  He 
might  consent  to  have  on  his  con- 
science the  sins  of  polemical  wrath, 
of  malevolent  satire,  of  the  vindic- 
tive torture  and  anguish  inflicted  by 
truculent  genius  on  presuming  rivals 
or  disparaging  critics.  He  might 
be  haunted  by  no  avenging  furies 
if,  as  a  Milton,  he  had  stung  to  death 
a  Salmasius,  or,  as  a  Pope,  libelled 
with  relentless  hate  the  woman  who 
had  ridiculed  his  love.  For  the 
career  of  active  genius  is  a  career  of 
war — '  Ma  vie,  c'est  un  combat]  said 
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Voltaire.  What  aspirant  for  a  fame 
which  other  aspirants  contest  does 
not  say  the  same?  Suffering  and 
rage,  wounds  given  and  wounds 
received,  are  the  necessities  of  war ; 
and  he  who  comes  out  of  the  war, 
a  hero,  is,  after  all,  a  grander 
creature  than  he  who  shrinks  from 
the  war,  a  sage.  But  to  undergo 
an  equal  worry,  and  feel  an  equal 
acerbity  of  temper  in  provoking 
little  battles  for  little  triumphs ;  to 
ride  the  whirlwind  of  a  keyhole  and 
direct  the  storm  of  a  saucer;  in  a 
word,  to  enter  upon  country  life, 
looking  round  for  excitements  in 
ambition,  vanity,  or  the  fidgety  joys 
of  a  restless  nervous  temperament, 
is  but  to  take  from  a  town  life  the 
cares  that  disquiet  the  heart ;  leav- 
ing behind  all  those  grander  intel- 
lectual rivalries  which,  at  least, 
call  into  play  powers  that  extract 
reward  out  of  the  care,  glory  out  of 
the  disquiet,  which  must  ever  ac- 
company the  contest  between  man 
and  man. 

"  Therefore,  my  resolve,  on  fixing 
my  abode  in  the  country,  was  to 
make  myself  contentedly  at  home 
with  Nature — to  place  my  enjoy- 
ments in  her  intimate  companion- 
ship—to gratify  my  love  for  art  in 
such  adornments  as  might  yet  more 
please  my  eye  in  her  beauty,  or 
blend  the  associations  of  her  simple 
sensuous  attraction  with  those  of  the 
human  beings  who  have  loved  and 
studied  her  the  most,  and  given  to 
her  language  the  sweet  interpreta- 
tions of  human  thought — the  sculp- 
tor, the  painter,  the  poet,  the  philo- 
sopher T^iio  explores  her  through 
science,  or  serenely  glasses  her  in 
the  calm  of  contemplation.  And 
among  these  links  between  man's 
mind  and  nature,  we  may  place  as 
one  of  the  most  obvious,  man's 
earliest  attempt  to  select  and  group 
from  her  scattered  varieties  of  form, 
that  which — at  once  a  poem  and  a 
picture— forms,  as  it  were,  the  deco- 
rated border-land  between  Man's 
home  and  Nature's  measureless  do- 
mains— THE  GARDEN. 

"  As  we  walk  along  these  terraces, 
which,  no  doubt,  many  a  horticul- 
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turist  would  condemn  as  artificial, 
either  I  mistake,  or  all  that  Art  has 
done  here,  unites  yet  more  intimate- 
ly Nature  with  the  Mind  of  Man. 
For  this  seems  to  me  the  true  excuse 
for  what  is  called  the  artificial  style 
of  gardening — viz.,  that  the  statue, 
the  fountain,  the  harmonies  of  form 
and  colour  into  which  even  flower- 
beds are  arranged,  do  bring  Nature 
into  more  familiar  connection  with 
all  which  has  served  to  cultivate, 
sweeten,  elevate  the  Mind  of  Man. 
All  his  arts,  and  not  one  alone,  speak 
here  !  What  images  from  the  old 
classic  world  of  poetry  the  mere 
shape  of  yon  urn,  or  the  gleam  of 
yon  statue,  calls  forth  !  And  even 
in  those  flower-beds, — what  science 
has  been  at  patient  work,  for  ages, 
before  the  gracious  forms  by  which 
Geometry  alone  can  realise  the  sym- 
metries of  beauty,  or  the  harmonies 
of  hue  and  tint  which  we  owe  to 
research  into  the  secrets  of  light 
and  colour, — could  have  thus  made 
Nature  speak  to  us  in  the  language 
of  our  choicest  libraries,  and  sym- 
bolise, as  it  were,  in  the  most  pleas- 
ing characters,  whatever  is  most 
pleasing  in  the  world  of  books." 

In  these  lengthened  disquisitions 
Tracey  had  not  been  uninterrupted. 
I  had,  from  time  to  time,  interposed 
dissentient  remarks,  which,  being 
of  little  consequence,  I  have  well- 
nigh  forgotten,  and  it  seems  to  me 
best,  therefore,  to  preserve  unbroken 
the  chain  of  his  discourse.  But 
here,  I  repeated  to  my  host  the 
Painter's  observation  on  the  mono- 
tony of  dressed  ground  in  com- 
parison with  scenery  altogether  left 
to  Nature,  and  asked  Tracey  if  he 
thought  the  observation  true. 

"  I  suspect,"  he  answered,  "  that 
it  is  true  or  false,  very  much  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  to  which  the 
spectator's  mind  has  been  cultivated 
by  books,  and  reflections  drawn 
from  them.  My  friend  the  Painter 
is  very  young,  and  the  extent  of  his 
reading,  and,  of  course,  the  scope  of 
his  reflections,  have  been  hitherto 
circumscribed.  I  think  that  artistic 
garden  ground  does,  after  a  time, 
more  than  wildly  natural  landscape, 
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tire  upon  the  eye  not  educated  in 
the  associations  and  reminiscences 
which  preserve  an  artistic  creation 
from  monotony,  to  the  gaze  of  one 
who  -draws  fresh  charms  from  it  out 
of  his  own  mind — a  mind  which 
has  accustomed  itself  to  revive  re- 
membered images  or  combine  new 
reflections,  at,  every  renewed  con- 
templation of  that  art  which  com- 
prises the  aesthetic  history  of  man's 
relationship  with  nature.  Now,  our 
painter,  habituated,  very  properly, 
to  concentre  his  own  thoughts  on 
his  own  branch  of  art,  observes,  as 
something  ever  varying,  the  shadow 
that  falls  from  the  rude  mountain- 
top  on  the  crags  and  dells  of  the  old 
forest  land  on  the  other  side  of  the 
park,  and  does  not  observe  that,  as 
the  sun  shifts,  it  must  equally  bring 
out  into  new  variations  of  light  and 
shadow  these  lawns  and  flights  of 
stairs ;  because  he  is  not  a  painter 
of  gardens,  and  he  is  a  painter 
of  forest  scenery.  Had  he  been  a 
painter  of  gardens,  he  would  have 
discovered  variety  in  the  garden, 
and  complained  of  monotony  in  the 
forest  land.  So  let  any  man  who 
has  not  cultivated  his  mind  in  the 
study  of  poems  or  pictures,  be  called 
upon  to  look  every  day  at  Milton's 
'  Paradise  Lost/  or  Raffaele's  *  Vir- 
gin,' he  will  certainly  find  in  either 
a  very  great  sameness ;  but  let  a 
man  who,  being  either  a  very  great 
poet,  a  very  great  painter,  or  a  very 
profoundly  educated  critic  on  poetry 
or  painting,  look  every  day  at  the 
said  poem  or  the  said  picture,  and 
he  will  always  find  something  new 
in  what  he  contemplates  —  the 
novelty  springing  out  of  the  fertility 
of  perception  which  proceeds  from 
the  lengthened  culture  of  his  own 
taste.  In  short,  there  is  nothing 
same  or  stale  in  any  object  of  con- 
templation which  is  intimately  allied 
to  our  own  habits  of  culture ;  and 
that  which  is  strange  to  those  habits, 
becomes,  however  multiform  and 
varying  its  charms  to  another  may 
be,  insipid  and  monotonous  to  our- 
selves, just  as  the  world  of  ambi- 
tion and  of  cities,  with  its  infinite 
movement  and  play,  to  those  whose 
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lives  are  one  study  of  it,  is  to  me     qiiisite  spirit,  and  in  the  sweetest 
'weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable/     voice—- 
as all  its  uses  seemed  to  Hamlet.' 
Here  our  talk  ended.  Re-entering 


"  Under  the  greenwood  tree, 
Who  loves  to  lie  with  me,"  &c. 

the  library,  we  found  Clara  Thorn-     And  so  in  song  and  music  the  rest 


hill  at  the  piano,  singing  with  ex-     of  the  evening  wore  away. 


PROGRESS   IN   CHINA. 


SINCE  we  last  treated  of  China 
and  the  Chinese,  our  relations  .with 
that  empire  have  reached  a  stage 
deserving  of  the  earnest  considera- 
tion of  the  western  world.  On  be- 
half of  a  commerce  of  vast  import- 
ance, capable  of  tenfold  development 
— on  behalf  of  an  ancient  civilisa- 
tion, which,  in  spite  of  great  defects, 
is  immeasurably  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  Pagan  state — we  must  in- 
terest ourselves  in  the  solution  of 
the  crisis  through  which  China  is 
now  passing.  For  that  crisis  we 
are  in  a  great  measure  responsible ; 
we  have  hastened  it ;  but  interest, 
honour,  and  necessity,  now  alike  call 
upon  us  to  assist  in  steering  that 
Eastern  State  through  the  storm 
we  have  so  largely  contributed  to 
raise.  European  commercial  pro- 
sperity in  eastern  Asia,  with  China 
a  prey  to  anarchy  and  rapine,  is 
an  impossibility.  Individuals  may 
make  profit  out  of  the  miseries 
and  pillage  of  a  nation,  but  the 
foreign  trade  must  needs  suffer 
in  the  end.  When  all  China  has 
been  thoroughly  plundered,  and 
the  people  under  the  Taeping  dis- 
pensation trained  into  habits  of 
armed  hostility  to  order,  commerce, 
and  educated  civilisation,  the  pro- 
ducer and  purchaser  of  European 
exports  and  imports  will  alike 
disappear,  and  the  land  will  lapse 
into  the  semi-barbarism  of  Cambo- 
dia, Cochin  China,  Pegu,  and  other 
states  we  could  mention,  and  thus 
escape  from  European  propagand- 
ism  and  interference  by  reason  of 
its  insecurity  to  life,  property,  and 
commerce.  In  striving,  therefore, 
to  bring  the  present  condition  of 
China,  and  our  obligations,  to  the 
knowledge  of  our  countrymen,  we 


need  not  seek  for  any  higher  mo- 
tive than  self-interest.  Our  boasted 
philanthropy,  our  duty  as  a  nation 
in  the  vanguard  of  civilisation  and 
truth,  might,  in  the  case  of  our  re- 
lations with  China,  be  put  aside; 
and  we  could  prove  our  case  even 
by  the  standard  of  those  political 
economists,  who  measure  the  duty 
of  man  towards  his  fellowman  by 
yards  of  calico  and  pounds  of  tea. 

We  are  totally  indifferent  about 
any  especial  dynasty  ;  we  care  not 
one  jot  for  Mongol,  Ming,  or  Man- 
chow;  we  plead  the  cause  of  the 
Chinese  industrious  masses,  and 
urge  that  we  must,  in  our  own  in- 
terest, assist  to  stay  the  present  dis- 
order, and  teach  the  officials  how  to 
reorganise  the  departments  of  the 
state.  The  Chinaman,  eminently 
practical  as  he  is,  will  best  appreci- 
ate us  when  we  say  we  will  advise 
you  because  it  is  our  interest;  we 
will  instruct  you  in  order  that 
shame  and  misfortune  come  not 
upon  our  name  and  commerce.  We 
have  compelled  your  merchants  to 
depart  from  their  customs,  and  de- 
stroyed their  monopolies  ;  we  have 
made  your  rulers  alter  their  laws, 
and  rendered  them  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  the  masses.  We  have 
laughed  at  your  traditions,  done 
our  best  to  shake  your  faith,  such 
as  it  is,  and  introduced  doctrines 
that  have  spread  anarchy  through 
the  land.  We  have  done  this,  part- 
ly because  we  pleased,  partly  be- 
cause we  were  compelled  to  do  so, 
and  partly  through  the  faults  of 
your  rulers.  But  we  will  not  see 
you  founder  unaided :  we  are  ready 
to  counsel  you  how  to  surmount  the 
troubles  which  environ  you,  in  or- 
der that  you  may  be  qualified  for 
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taking  your  place  in  the  ranks  of 
civilised  powers.  Of  course  it  would 
be  folly  to  adopt  this  line  of  conduct 
unless  the  Chinaman  and  his  ruler 
were  in  a  measure  prepared  for  it, 
and  willing  to  accept  us  as  friends 
and  advisers.  Happily  upon  that 
point  there  is  no  longer  much  doubt, 
and  we  purpose  producing  testimony 
that  the  Chinese  intellect  has  at  last 
reached  that  enlightened  condition. 

All  will  agree  with  us  in  saying 
that,  however  great  may  have  been 
our  differences  with  the  Government 
of  China  since  the  abolition  of  the 
East  India  monopoly,  the  masses 
of  Chinese  have  been  throughout 
eminently  well  disposed.  If  ever 
a  nation  deserved  well  at  our  hands, 
as  distinguished  from  its  rulers,  the 
Chinese  do.  Had  they  cordially 
supported  their  officials — the  Lins, 
the  Yehs,  and  Sang-ko-lin-sins  — 
in  their  blundering  attempts  to  save 
a  rickety  policy  from  the  sapping 
contact  of  Western  civilisation,  we 
should  have  had  a  very  different 
tale  to  tell  to-day  of  our  commercial 
revenue  with  China,  however  rich 
St  Paul's  and  Notre  Dame  might 
have  been  in  trophies  of  the  Pa- 
likeaou  stamp.  The  Chinaman,  the 
half  Tartar  of  the  north,  the  half 
Malay  of  the  south,  the  broker,  the 
farmer,  opium-smoker,  and  calico 
vendor,  have  been  our  consistent 
allies  against  the  pig-headed  ignor- 
ance of  the  bureaucrats  placed  over 
them.  Their  motives  we  need  not 
analyse  ;  the  fact  remains  the  same. 
They  have  always  been  more  ready 
to  trade  with  than  to  fight  us  ;  they 
merit  the  major  portion  of  the  credit 
due  to  a  development  of  commerce, 
which  exceeds  the  expectations  of 
the  most  sanguine. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  our 
readers  that,  in  the  spring  of  I860, 
an  allied  force  of  a  most  impos- 
ing character  was  assembled  in 
the  Gulf  of  Pechelee,  under  Admi- 
rals Sir  James  Hope  and  Admiral 
Protet  of  the  French  navy,  to  re- 
venge a  foul  act  of  treachery  at  the 
Peiho,  and  enforce  upon  the  evil 
counsellors  of  the  Emperor  Hien- 
fung  the  necessity  of  faithfully  ful- 
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filling  the  conditions  of  a  treaty  con- 
cluded by  Lord  Elgin  at  Tien-tsin 
in  1858.  During  the  autumn  of 
1860,  the  contemplated  measures 
were  successfully  carried  out,  and 
the  capital  of  China  was  easily  cap- 
tured, with  the  most  satisfactory 
results,  in  spite  of  the  fears  expressed 
by  professed  authorities  at  home  and 
elsewhere.  It  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  and  space  to  relate  how  that 
was  effected,  and  why  it  became 
necessary  to  couple  our  arrival  in 
the  capital  of  China  with  an  act 
of  apparent  vandalism.  All  these 
facts  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
interesting  account  recently  pub- 
lished by  Colonel  G.  J.  Wolseley, 
one  of  the  staff  attached  to  Gene- 
ral Sir  Hope  Grant.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  the  reader  of  Colonel  Wolse- 
ley's  pages  may  safely  follow  his 
narrative  of  events;  and  it  will  be 
well  to  remember,  apart  from  its 
military  features,  that  the  expedi- 
tion of  1860  was  remarkable  as  hav- 
ing at  last  struck  a  death-blow  at 
the  ancient  "non-possumus"  policy 
of  the  mandarins  of  China.  The 
introduction  of  Europeans  into  Pe- 
kin  as  conquerors,  not  as  suppli- 
ants, enabled  a  small  but  select  party 
of  progress  amongst  Chinese  officials 
openly  to  avow  their  opinions,  with- 
out the  certainty  of  destruction. 
The  blunder,  by  which  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  mud  forts  of  Taku  was 
preferred  to  the  annihilation  of  the 
Tartar  army  under  Sang-ko-lin- 
sin,  imperilled  for  a  time  the  pro- 
spect of  inaugurating  a  more  en- 
lightened policy  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  China,  owing  to  the 
support  given  to  the  advisers  of 
the  Emperor,  by  the  armed  rabble 
which  had  been  allowed  to  escape 
under  our  very  noses  from  Taku. 
That  obstructionist  party  in  China 
was  headed  by  three  influential 
officers  of  high  rank,  named  re- 
spectively Tsai-yuen,  Prince  of  I ; 
Twan-hwa,  Prince  of  Ching,  and 
the  energetic  and  ambitious  Su- 
shun. 

When  the  Emperor  Hienfung 
fled  from  Pekin,  these  three  minis- 
ters accompanied  him  to  Zehol  in 
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Tartary,  and  but  for  his  demise, 
it  is  probable  that  their  evil  coun- 
sels would  have  prevailed  for  some 
time  against  the  wiser  policy  ad- 
vocated by  Prince  Kung  and  the 
eminent  statesman  Kweiliang,  who 
negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Tien- 
tsin in  1858.  That  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  those  ultra-con- 
servatives of  China  to  hold  perma- 
nently their  ground,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve, for,  by  pressure  from  with- 
out, China  must  have  ultimately 
advanced.  Lord  Elgin  had  wisely 
taken  measures  to  guarantee  Europe 
against  a  retrograde  policy  at  Pekin, 
when  he  stipulated  that  the  Ambas- 
sadors of  England,  France,  and  Ame- 
rica should  live  permanently  at  the 
capital,  and  hold  unreserved  inter- 
course with  the  Imperial  Ministers. 
The  eventual  success  of  the  party 
of  progress  was  thus  assured,  and 
from  Pekin,  it  was  equally  certain 
that,  throughout  China,  a  wiser 
current  of  ideas  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  her  foreign  relations  would 
be  rapidly  disseminated.  The  sud- 
den triumph,  however,  of  the  pro- 
gressionists in  Pekin,  was  a  curious 
phase  in  Eastern  history,  and  it  is 
as  well  that  it  should  be  understood. 
Throughout  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1860,  the  Emperor  Hienfung 
resided  in  his  long-neglected  palace 
of  Zehol,  and  was  prevented  by 
Prince  I  and  his  colleagues  from 
returning  to  Pekin,  as  he  was  urged 
by  Prince  Kung.  A  debauchee 
in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word, 
already  stricken  with  disease,  the 
wretched  Emperor  appears,  from  a 
report  subsequently  published,  to 
have  been  a  prey  to  the  bitterest 
remorse  for  having  fled  the  capital, 
and  thus  abandoned  the  patrimony 
bequeathed  by  his  ancestors. 

In  China,  as  in  all  Oriental 
countries,  the  monarch  is  the  pivot 
upon  which  the  administration  of 
the  State  rotates.  Upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  Emperor  has  always 
depended  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  China,  and  its  millions  of  slow- 
thinking  industrious  people.  This 
has  its  drawbacks  as  well  as  ad- 
vantages, but  it  is  by  correctly  ap- 
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preciating  it  that  we  can  understand 
the  apparent  anomaly  which  Chi- 
nese history  exhibits  of  the  land 
being  one  day  torn  by  rebellion, 
and  the  next  lulled  into  such  order 
and  industry  that  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  they  have  ever  been 
disturbed. 

The  Emperor  Hienfung  was  the 
third  inefficient  monarch  that  had 
successively  ruled  over  China.  His 
grandfather  Kiaking  is  described  as 
"  alike  capricious  and  distrustful, 
yet  completely  under  the  influence 
of  his  minions  :  addicted  to  drink- 
ing and  more  odious  debauchery, 
unscrupulous,  and  avaricious."  The 
present  decay  of  the  State  dates 
from  his  reign,  and  he  left  an  in- 
heritance of  trouble  to  his  successor 
Taoukwang,  who  ruled  during  the 
first  serious  collision  between  China 
and  England.  In  an  interesting 
collection  of  State  papers,  translated 
by  Mr  Wade,  our  present  able  Se- 
cretary of  Legation  in  China,  there 
are  several  which  throw  consider- 
able light  upon  the  internal  condi- 
tion of  the  empire,  between  1830 
and  1860,  and  we  perfectly  concur 
with  him  in  wondering  how  the 
present  dynasty  was  not  uproot- 
ed years  ago.  It  says  much  for 
an  organisation  which  could  pass 
through  such  an  ordeal.  A  memo- 
rial from  a  high  officer  during 
the  year  1832,  draws  a  touching 
picture  of  the  results  of  Kia- 
king's  misrule,  and  it  alludes  dis- 
tinctly to  the  states  of  Kwang-tung 
and  Fokien,  where  the  European 
opium  trade  was  sadly  adding  to 
the  mischief,  and  disturbing  the 
finances  of  the  country.  Hien- 
fung, the  grandson  of  the  worth- 
less Kiaking,  succeeded  to  his 
father,  Taoukwang,  in  the  year 
1851.  He  was  born  when  his  father 
was  fifty,  and  was  naturally  in- 
dulged and  spoiled ;  and  ascending 
the  throne  at  the  early  age  of  nine- 
teen, he  soon  found  the  cares  of  a 
State,  so  disorganised  as  China  then 
was,  far  too  great  for  one  fond  of 
pleasure,  and  who  had  spent  the 
major  portion  of  his  youth  in  a 
harem.  Mr  Wade  tells  us,  that  in 
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the  year  following  his  accession, 
"  there  was  an  incessant  changing 
of  the  higher  appointments,  and  it 
seemed  that,  like  his  grandfather 
Kiaking,  he  delighted  in  the  dis- 
honour of  distinguished  men,  to 
whom  consideration  had  been  shown 
by  his  predecessors,  while  he  ad- 
vanced some  whom  his  father  had 
very  recently  disgraced,  equally 
little  to  his  credit."  Disorder  and 
rebellion  naturally  spread,  and  the 
unhappy  monarch  soon  despaired. 
He  left  his  government  to  a  clique, 
whose  administration  was  marked  by 
peculation  and  general  corruption. 
Thus,f  or  ten  years,  from  1851  to  1861, 
was  China  utterly  misruled.  The 
Viceroys  of  the  provinces — despots 
ruling  over  states  and  populations 
equal  to  that  of  the  French  empire — 
misrepresented,  in  self-defence,  the 
condition  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments. Here  and  there  there  were 
instances  of  self -sacrifice  for  the 
good  of  their  country,  but  these 
were  the  exception,  not  the  rule; 
and  the  majority,  more  especially 
those  in  the  interior,  shut  them- 
selves up  in  their  mantles  of 
prejudice,  and,  satisfied  with  the 
knowledge  that,  in  past  times,  China 
had  often  gone  through  as  frightful 
ordeals,  merely  echoed  the  cry  of 
the  incompetent  ministers  in  Pekin, 
that  it  would  be  folly  to  depart 
from  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors. 
The  flood,  however,  overtook  them ; 
for  the  ruffianism  of  Kwang-tung 
and  the  highland  freebooters  of 
Kwang-si  province  suddenly  coal- 
esced with  the  propagandism  of  a 
few  scamps,  reputed  converts  from 
our  missions  in  Hong-Kong.  No 
power  that  the  mandarins  could  ar- 
ray was  able  to  withstand  this  fresh 
trouble ;  the  independent  Meaou- 
tsze  of  the  mountains  of  Kwang-si 
had  always,  like  the  highlanders  of 
old,  lived  by  the  plunder  of  the 
thrifty  lowlander.  All  the  armies 
of  China  had  been  only  just  able  to 
keep  these  robbers  within  moderate 
bounds ;  but  now  that  they  and  the 
pirates  of  Kwang-tung  were  re- 
ceived as  allies  of  Christianity, 
Taepingism  at  once  sprang  into 
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existence — a  scourge  before  which 
the  officials  were  doomed  first  to 
perish,  and  then  the  ill-starred 
peaceful  inhabitants  of  thousands 
of  square  miles  of  China.  Had 
the  Emperor  Hienfung  possessed 
the  energy  or  administrative  powers 
of  his  great  ancestors  Kanghi  or 
Kienlung,  that  wretched  parody 
upon  Christianity,  and  its  brutal 
connection  with  rape  and  plunder, 
would  have  been  nipped  in  the 
bud,  though  revolvers  and  gun- 
powder had  been  supplied  even 
more  liberally  than  has  been  the 
case.  In  his  last  hours  at  Zehol, 
the  Emperor  Hienfung  must  have 
been  callous  indeed  not  to  have 
sympathised  with  the  miseries  of 
his  misgoverned  people;  and  it  is 
probable  that  on  his  deathbed  he 
recognised,  to  some  extent,  the  evils 
wrought  by  his  councillors,  for  we 
find  the  Empress-mother  and  Em- 
press-wife, immediately  after  his 
decease,  frankly  adopting  a  very 
different  policy,  and,  in  the  state 
paper  before  referred  to,  the  closing 
scene  of  Hienfung' s  life  is  thus 
graphically  described  in  the  '  Pekin 
Gazette '  :— 

"  The  mind  of  the  Sacred  One,  after 
the  flight  from  the  palace  of  Yuen-min- 
yuen  to  Zehol,  was  sore  troubled  at  being 
reduced  to  such  extremity,  and  when  in 
due  time  the  Prince  (Kung)  and  others 
charged  with  the  administration  of  affairs 
in  Pekin  had  well  arranged  all  foreign 
questions  that  required  settlement,  and 
its  usual  tranquillity  was  restored  to  the 
capital,  His  Majesty  again  and  again 
called  upon  Prince  I  and  his  colleagues 
(who  were  in  immediate  attendance)  to 
frame  a  decree  announcing  his  return. 
They,  however,  deceitfully  and  with  all 
means  possible,  kept  from  Him  these 
facts,  ever  alleging  that  foreign  nations, 
both  in  sentiment  and  demeanour,  were 
always  falsely  inclined.  His  late  Majesty, 
anxious  and  worn,  rested  neither  by  day 
nor  by  night.  The  cold,  too,  beyond  the 
frontier  was  severe,  and  so  the  indis- 
position of  the  Sacred  One  increased, 
until,  upon  the  (22d  August  1861),  He 
ascended  upon  the  Dragon  to  be  a  guest 
on  high." 

The  Empress-mother  did  not,  of 
course,  dare  thus  publicly  to  de- 
nounce the  reactionary  party  at 
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Zehol,  until  she  was  released  from 
the  thraldom  of  the  Prince  of  I  and 
his  colleagues  by  a  coup  d'etat. 
On  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  the 
Princes  of  I  and  Ching,  together 
with  Su-shun,  complied  with  their 
sovereign's  desire,  and  placed  his 
son,  a  boy  of  eleven  years  of  age, 
upon  the  throne,  under  the  title  of 
Tsai-chun  or  Good  Fortune.  They 
monopolised,  however,  all  power 
during  his  minority  by  forging  an 
Imperial  rescript,  constituting  them- 
selves a  council  of  regency,  into 
which  the  two  Empresses  were  ad- 
mitted, with  mere  honorary  titles, 
and  they  selected  one  of  their  own 
faction  as  governor  to  the  young 
Emperor,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
instructed  in  their  ideas  upon  home 
and  foreign  policy. 

This  treatment  of  the  Empresses 
drove  those  ladies  into  opposi- 
tion. One  of  them,  the  late  Em- 
peror's mother,  was  known  by 
the  high  title  of  Mother  of  the 
State,  and  the  other,  who  had  been 
his  consort,  was  naturally  recog- 
nised by  every  loyal  Chinaman  as 
the  mother  of  the  reigning  sove- 
reign. 

The  sixty  days  of  mourning, 
laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Kites, 
allowed  both  parties  a  respite. 
Prince  Kung's  exclusion  from  the 
council  of  regency,  as  well  as  the 
passing  over  of  so  high  an  officer 
as  Kweiliang,  who  had  been  Chief 
Commissioner  in  all  recent  nego- 
tiations with  European  represent- 
atives, showed  that  a  retrograde 
policy  was  threatened,  and  that 
the  position  of  those  high  person- 
ages was  a  dangerous  one.  The 
party,  however,  of  which  they  were 
the  head  and  front,  soon  learned 
that  they  might  count  upon  the 
adhesion  of  the  two  Empresses, 
and  the  boy-Emperor,  and  the  first 
sign  of  the  coming  storm  was  a 
courageous  state  paper  addressed 
to  the  Mother  of  the  State  by  the 
censor  of  the  Shantung  circuit,  one 
Tung-yun-shun.  This  document 
serves  to  correct  the  erroneous  no- 
tions of  those  who  assert  that  the 
Chinese  official  is  incapable  of  ap- 
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predating  the  necessity  for  frankly 
accepting  an  altered  condition  of 
foreign  relations.  The  censor,  as- 
sured, no  doubt,  of  sympathy  and 
support,  boldly  risked  his  life  by 
directly  addressing  the  Empress- 
Dowager,  or  "Mother  of  the  State," 
and  submitting  that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  some  departure  from  the 
Confucian  doctrines.  He  urged 
that  in  government,  "  principles 
should  be  guided  by  circumstances," 
although  to  some  extent  the  great 
Chinese  rule  of  "  adhering  to  the 
principles  of  the  past,"  should  be 
attended  to.  He  prayed  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  remember  that  the  State 
was  passing  through  a  great  crisis. 
He  advised  her  to  assume  entire 
control  as  Queen-Regent  until  the 
Emperor  was  of  age,  pleaded  for 
sweeping  reform  in  the  appoint- 
ments of  officers  to  the  civil  and 
military  posts  throughout  the  Em- 
pire, and  advocated  a  just  and  con- 
ciliatory policy  towards  tlie  Treaty 
Powers. 

To  this  memorial  the  brave- 
hearted  censor  received  an  imperial 
decree,  purporting  to  come  from  the 
young  Emperor,  but  really  from  his 
self-elected  councillors,  which  was 
tersely  offensive  and  condemnatory, 
and  repudiated  all  his  doctrines 
and  recommendations.  The  Prince 
of  I  and  his  colleagues  appear- 
ed determined  to  persevere,  and 
they  distinctly  threatened  all  who 
dared  to  interfere  with  them.  Late 
in  October  1861,  the  youthful  Em- 
peror, accompanied  by  the  Court, 
and  bearing  with  him  the  body 
of  the  departed  Hienfung,  com- 
menced his  journey  from  Zehol 
towards  the  capital,  and  on  the  2d 
November,  the  two  Empresses,  in 
league  with  Prince  Kung,  Kweili- 
ang, and  others,  struck  at  the  trai- 
tors in  the  name  of  the  young  Em- 
peror. The  Prince  of  I,  the  Prince 
of  Ching  and  Su-shun,  were  ar- 
rested and  cited  before  a  tri- 
bunal formed  of  the  highest  officers 
of  the  State.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
the  Empresses  and  their  advisers 
that  there  was  no  rash  destruction 
of  their  enemies,  and  nothing  could 
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have  been  more  formal  than  the 
trial  and  sentence  as  recorded  in 
the  'Pekin  Gazette.'  The  most 
interesting  feature  of  this  trial  is 
that  which  charges  them  with  in- 
stigating hostilities  against  foreign- 
ers : — 

"  The  princes,  nobles,  and  officers  of 
the  Empire,  are  informed  that  the  dis- 
quiet of  the  sea-coast  last  year  (1860), 
and  the  alarm  of  the  capital,  were  caused 
wholly  by  the  vicious  policy  of  these 
ministers.  T'sai-yuen  (Prince  of  I)  and 
his  colleagues  were  unable  to  devote 
their  attention  to  pacific  counsels  ;  and, 
being  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  responsi- 
bilities of  their  office,  devised  the  arti- 
fice that  the  English  envoys  should  be 
decoyed  into  their  power  —  hence  the 
stigma  was  attached  to  the  Emperor  of 
breach  of  faith  towards  foreign  nations. " 

Of  these  crimes,  as  well  as  for 
having  attempted  to  usurp  imperial 
authority,  the  three  ministers  were 
found  guilty.  The  penalty  for 
their  treason  was  slow  death  in  the 
public  market-place,  but  the  new 
Government  were  already  sufficient- 
ly strong  to  be  merciful ;  the  decree 
for  their  execution  ran,  therefore,  as 
follows  : — 

"  When  We  bethought  Us  that  T'sai- 
yuen  and  the  rest,  so  nearly  related  to 
the  throne,  should  have  so  committed 
themselves  as  to  have  become  liable  to  the 
death  of  a  common  malefactor,  We  were 
moved  to  tears.  But  how,  unless  We  were 
to  punish  their  offence  with  severity, 
should  We  discharge  to  His  satisfaction 
the  weighty  duty  intrusted  to  Us  by  His 
late  Majesty,  or  how  set  a  proper  example 
to  posterity  ?  Were  they  to  suffer  the 
ignominious  death  awarded  them,  the 
penalty  would  be  as  just  as  the  allega- 
tions against  them  are  true.  Yet  as  by 
a  special  law  something  is  allowed  on  be- 
half of  the  nearness  of  kin  and  of  high 
rank,  some  abatement  of  their  punish- 
ment becomes  practicable.  Their  par- 
don is  utterly  impossible,  but  indulgence 
may  be  shown  to  prevent  their  exposure 
in  the  market-place." 

As  an  act  of  grace,  therefore,  the 
Prince  of  I  and  Prince  of  Ching 
were  privately  executed  in  prison, 
on  the  8th  November  1861,  by 
strangulation  with  a  silver  cord ; 
but  Su-shun  was  publicly  decapi- 
tated, the  Court  having  found  him 
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to  be  the  gravest  offender  of  the 
three ;  and  so  notorious  was  he 
for  cruelty  and  rapacity,  that  his 
execution  was  generally  welcomed 
throughout  China. 

This  grave  matter  settled,  the 
attention  of  the  new  councillors 
was  engaged  in  what,  to  so  cere- 
monial and  learned  a  court,  was 
equally  important — the  correction 
of  an  error  in  the  characters  adopt- 
ed by  the  traitors  for  the  title  of 
the  new  sovereign.  The  learned 
noodledom  of  China  was  shocked ; 
and  thus,  in  the  middle  of  a  great 
crisis,  while  the  fate  of  the  Empire 
was  still  hanging  by  a  straw,  these 
wise  men  of  the  East  sat  down  to 
bother  their  brains  whether  the 
Emperor's  title  should  be  Ch'i 
or  Chih,  a  difference  only  to  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  Hanlin  College. 
Accordingly,  on  the  9th  November 
1861,  a  solemn  decree  was  issued 
declaring  that  the  words  "  Ch'i  Si 
ang,"  chosen  at  Zehol,  both  mean 
the  same  word,  "  Luck."  "  This  is 
tautological,  a  thing  not  to  be 
thought  of  ; "  and  the  words 
"Tung -Chih,"  or  "Union  of  law 
and  order,"  were  adopted  as  the 
future  title  of  the  young  successor 
to  the  throne  of  China. 

The  "  Mother  of  the  State,"  and 
the  "  Sainted  Mother,"  i.e.,  the  two 
Empresses,  now  assumed  the  Re- 
gency, associating  with  themselves 
Prince  Kung,  and  installing  the 
venerable  Kweiliang  as  a  confiden- 
tial adviser  to  the  throne.  Thus 
was  effected  a  change  of  Ministry 
in  China,  and  a  new  party  came 
into  power,  pledged  to  reconcile 
a  conciliatory  and  just  treatment 
of  foreign  interests,  with  progress 
and  reformation  in  the  internal 
government  of  the  State. 

Although  the  enlightened  Prince 
of  Kung  is  justly  considered  the 
head  of  this  movement,  it  has  other 
and  influential  supporters  in  the  Im- 
perial family  and  about  the  Court. 
Upon  them  depends  the  future  of 
China,  and  we  can  only  hope  that 
they  may  inoculate  the  Emperor 
Tung-Chin  during  his  minority  with 
their  wise  views.  If  this  party. 
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of  rulers  stood  alone  in  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  necessities  of 
China,  we  should  be  less  san- 
guine of  a  satisfactory  issue  to  the 
crisis  through  which  the  Flowery 
Land  is  now  passing  ;  but  it  is 
not  so.  The  people  and  officials  of 
China  who  have  been  brought  in 
contact  with  foreigners,  would  be 
more  than  mortal,  or  worse  than 
monkeys,  not  to  have  felt  in  some 
degree  the  influence  of  the  great 
lessons  offered  to  their  observation. 
The  masses  packed  on  the  seaboard 
of  China,  subjected  to  the  oppres- 
sion of  mandarins  one  day  and  to 
the  cruelties  of  pirates  and  banditti 
the  next,  cannot  help  observing, 
and  openly  express  their  delight 
at,  the  liberty  and  security  enjoyed 
by  the  communities  of  Hong-Kong 
and  Shanghai.  The  husbandman 
and  native  merchant  flee  from  the 
Taeping  into  our  settlements  as  to 
a  city  of  refuge,  and  the  fishermen 
and  junkmen  of  the  seaboard  seek 
the  convoy  and  protection  of  even 
our  merchant  ships  in  preference 
to  that  of  their  own  navy.  All 
are  in  their  way  advocates  of  pro- 
gress. They  never  hesitate  to  adopt 
all  that  is  permitted,  for  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  a  breach  of  the 
law  to  depart  one  iota  from  "  cus- 
tom." Pekin  professes  to  rule  both 
mind  and  body,  and  the  more  cre- 
ditable is  it,  then,  to  individuals, 
and  the  more  significant  of  enlight- 
enment in  the  people,  when  we 
find  them  freighting  their  European 
ships,  thus  acknowledging  their 
junks  a  failure.  They  have  learned 
the  blessings  of  insurance  against 
commercial  risks,  and  have  not 
failed  to  profit  by  the  knowledge. 
They  begin  even  to  make  their 
own  ventures  with  silks  and  teas 
in  Mincing  Lane,  and  have  most 
probably  gained  as  much  insight 
into  our  ways  of  doing  business 
as  profit  by  their  enterprise.  Of 
course  all  this  is  done  to  a  great 
extent  sub  rosa.  As  a  Chinaman, 
the  native  believes  such  acts  to 
be  bad  breeding;  though  he  is 
wiser,  he  is  expected  to  declare 
that  everything  is  better  in  Pekin 


than  elsewhere,  and  that  his  coun- 
try's laws  and  customs  are  perfec- 
tion. There  is  a  twinkle  in  the 
eye  of  the  rogue  as  he  says  so, 
but  his  tongue  will  not  falter. 
He  knows  that  there  are  no  screw 
steamers  and  Armstrong  guns  in 
China ;  but  his  sallow  cheek  is 
tinged  with  no  shame  when  he  as- 
sures you  "  Have  got  that  Pekin 
side."  So  long  as  he  affects  to 
scorn  change,,  and  to  comply  with 
the  rules  of  thought  and  action 
prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Rites 
and  the  Hanlin  College,  he  may 
remain  a  loyal  Chinaman  ;  when 
he  openly  departs  from  "  custom," 
he  becomes  an  outcast.  But  let 
Pekin  move  as  Pekin  is  now  mov- 
ing, and  there  are  thousands  of 
Chinamen,  some  who  have  lived 
at  the  open  ports,  and  others  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  our  East- 
ern settlements,  ready  to  advance 
much  farther  in  the  path  of  civil- 
isation than  any  other  Asiatics  that 
we  are  acquainted  with.  Upon  this 
latter  section  of  Chinese  progres- 
sionists depends  much,  and  our  re- 
sponsibilities are  not  small  touch- 
ing them.  They  who  have  learned 
and  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  our 
Straits  Settlements,  who  have  ac- 
quired our  tastes,  and  in  a  degree 
our  knowledge,  will  either  be  a 
blessing  or  a  curse  to  their  mother 
country.  It  will  be  for  us  so  to 
teach  these  men,  and  so  assist  the 
native  officials  to  check  them  when 
they  attempt,  under  cloak  of  our 
name,  to  break  the  laws  of  China, 
that  they  may  become  what  we 
would  desire — potent  means  of  re- 
forming the  social  and  moral  con- 
dition of  their  countrymen.  There 
is,  moreover,  another  important 
section  in  China,  upon  whose  sup- 
port Prince  Rung  and  the  Regency 
may  safely  count ;  it  consists  of 
some  of  the  provincial  officials, 
and  a  portion  of  the  gentry,  who, 
having  amassed  wealth,  are  anxious 
for  security  and  good  government. 
The  early  experiences  of  our  inter- 
course with  this,  the  "  good  society"' 
of  China,  was  utterly  unfavourable 
to  the  establishment  of  good  rela- 
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tions.  For  a  century  we  figured 
merely  as  traders,  ready  to  undergo 
any  contumely  rather  than  forego 
pecuniary  advantages.  They  abused 
us  to  their  heart's  content,  we  "  ko- 
towed," and  cleared  a  large  finan- 
cial profit.  The  highest  of  our 
officials  was  written  down  on  a 
par  with  the  humblest'  of  theirs. 
A  change  came  ;  we  lashed  out, 
tumbled  over  rickety  mandarins, 
tinsel  soldiery,  and  pasteboard 
forts.  We  were  now  outrageous, 
unreasonable  barbarians.  It  was 
inexplicable  to  the  slow-thinking 
Chinese  official.  He  turned  to  his 
records,  found  we  had  behaved 
in  one  manner  for  a  century,  and 
now  suddenly  departed  from  cus- 
tom ;  we  were  demented  ;  we 
might  kill  him,  but  he  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  such  savages. 
Then  came  the  first  war,  and  the 
Treaty  of  Nankin.  He  was  or- 
dered to  treat  an  English  consul 
as  an  equal,  and  so  on.  It  became 
a  game  of  cross  purposes.  The 
mandarin  was  striving  to  keep  up 
his  old  superiority  ;  the  English 
official  gave  no  quarter  —  down 
the  native  official  was  to  come. 
We  aped  the  mandarin,  yet  con- 
temned him.  We  laughed  at  his 
gongs  and  cavalcade;  his  sedan- 
chair  of  especial  colour,  stuck  over 
with  brass  emblems  of  longevity  ; 
at  his  shaking  hands  with  himself 
instead  of  his  visitor;  at  his  ver- 
million  slips  called  cards ;  at  his 
punctilious  observance  of  petty 
rules  of  conduct  and  correspond- 
ence— yet  in  all  these  points  he 
found  us  as  punctilious  as  he  was. 
We  excelled  him  in  childishness. 
There  could  be  no  love  between  us. 
They  felt  we  were  the  very  "  Devil," 
and  christened  us  with  that  unplea- 
sant name ;  the  boys  and  wags  re- 
iterated it  with  emphasis.  We 
immediately  found  cause  for  com- 
plaint. Our  people  who  were 
learned  in  Chinese  characters,  vow- 
ed that  Britain  ought  rather  to  go 
to  war  than  allow  her  subjects  to 
be  called  "  E  ! "  Yet  we  were  in- 
deed playing  "  Old  Harry"  in  China. 
All  her  old  ideas,  traditions,  and 
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customs  were  being  either  brought 
into  contempt  or  subverted.  But 
was  it  not  pardonable  in  a  people 
whom  we  were  debauching  with  our 
opium  trade,  bullying  with  our  shj.ps 
of  war,  whose  officials  we  were  demo- 
ralising by  bribery  of  their  customs, 
and  insulting  in  their  seats  of  govern- 
ment, to  find  some  consolation  in 
calling  us  a  mere  nickname  ?  Never- 
theless, woe  betide  the  Chinese  if 
they  style  us  E  any  more,  for  it 
would  be  an  infraction  of  the  61st 
article  of  the  Treaty  of  Tien-tsin. 

The  condition  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  between  1851  and  1854  was 
truly  lamentable.  The  internal  mis- 
government,  combined  with  the 
pressure  from  without,  was  fast  hast- 
ening a  crisis.  We  have  before  us  a 
number  of  memorials  addressed  to 
the  Emperor  Hienfung  about  this 
time  by  different  officers  of  State. 
They  all  tell  one  tale — the  utter 
disorganisation  of  every  department 
of  administration,  peculation  and 
inefficiency  amongst  the  subor- 
dinates, and  general  insecurity  of 
life  and  property  in  the  provinces ; 
and  all  trace  it  to  one  great  cause 
— "  the  disorder  of  the  finances  of 
the  State  " — occasioned  by  the  salt 
gabelle  having  fallen  sadly  in  arrear j 
the  great  expenses  entailed  upon 
the  provincial  treasuries  by  the  wars 
with  Great  Britain;  the  drain  of  sil- 
ver, and  the  demoralisation,  and  im- 
poverishment of  officials  and  gentry 
arising  from  the  opium  trade ;  and, 
lastly,  to  the  general  contempt  of 
the  laws  and  police  of  the  State, 
from  the  example  and  teaching  of 
the  foreigner. 

Especially  deserving  of  attention 
is  the  candid  recognition,  in  the 
majority  of  these  state  papers,  of 
the  all-important  fact,  that  the 
wellbeing  of  a  state  depends  en- 
tirely upon  its  solvency ;  and  that, 
in  the  words  of  an  able  writer  in 
our  leading  journal,  "finance  is 
the  highest  department  of  modern 
statesmanship."  "  Let  the  revenue 
accounts  of  the  empire  be  balanced," 
says  one  able  censor,  "  and  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  able  to  address 
itself  to  those  necessary  points : 
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the  thorough  reform  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice, the  reorganisation  of  the  army 
and  navy,  the  instilling  of  vigour 
into  the  police  of  the  interior, 
and  the  preventive  service  of  the 
coast."  There  are  monarchs  and 
statesmen  in  Europe  who  might 
profit  by  the  teaching  of  these  in- 
telligent Easterns. 

The  fearless  exposure  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Empire  is  equally  re- 
markable ;  for  instance,  we  find 
Chau-Kwang,  a  vice-president  of 
the  Board  of  War,  boldly  asserting 
that  every  department  was  unhinged 
— "that  the  people  suffer,  and  hence 
arise  popular  ebullitions,  at  which 
the  resident  magistracy  wink  lest 
they  should  be  called  to  account  for 
them.  Banditti  infest  several  pro- 
vinces. There  are  the  'Filchers' 
in  Honan  ;  the  *  Turbaned  ones ' 
in  Szechuen;  the  'Taepings'  in 
Kwang-tung ;  the  wild  Meaoutsze  in 
Kweichau ;  and  the  Mohammedans 
in  Yunnan.  Strange  doctrines  are 
also  promulgated  everywhere,  and 
various  confederacies  assume  deno- 
minations and  delude  the  people." 
Such  was  the  cry  of  trouble  in  1851 
through  the  land,  yet  the  advisers  of 
the  Emperor  saw  ho  light  through 
their  difficulties ;  and,  hedgehog-like, 
frightened  by  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs, merely  rolled  themselves  up, 
and  turned  all  their  bristles  towards 
the  foreigner,  contact  with  whom 
they  knew  was,  in  a  measure,  the 
cause  of  all  their  sorrow.  Those 
Europeans  who,  standing  aloof  from 
commerce  or  official  employment 
in  China,  desired  to  see  their  way 
through  the  difficulties  of  the  ques- 
tion at  that  stage  of  Chinese  inter- 
course with  Europe,  must  have  felt 
that  there  was  but  one  solution, 
and  that  was  to  introduce  a  medi- 
ating influence  between  Eastern 
ignorance  and  Western  knowledge 
—  between  Chinese  officials  and 
European  communities,  —  one  in 
which  the  former  should  have  faith, 
and  the  latter  a  guarantee  that  their 
interests  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of ;  an  influence  to  guide  and  in- 
struct the  Chinaman  how  to  deal 
with  the  foreigner,  but  to  supple- 


ment, not  supersede,  the  native 
authorities  ;  to  raise  the  tone  of  the 
Chinese  subordinate  officials,  yet 
act  as  a  check  upon  them;  and, 
lastly,  to  insure,  by;good  adminis- 
tration, that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment should  learn  that  they  had  an 
immense  financial  interest  in  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  their 
foreign  relations. 

The  introduction,  however,  of  any 
European,  as  an  adviser  or  coadju- 
tor to  the  mandarin,  was  looked 
upon  with  extreme  jealousy  by  al- 
most every  section  of  society  in 
Hong-Kong  and  the  open  ports ;  and 
we  believe  it  was  forced  upon  both 
parties,  Chinese  and  Europeans, 
rather  than  adopted  upon  calm  ra- 
tional grounds.  In  1854,  affairs  in 
the  north  of  China  came  to  a  dead- 
lock— China  had  to  bend  or  break  ; 
and  it  was  fortunate  at  that  junc- 
ture that  two  such  men  as  Mr  Al- 
cock  and  Mr  Wade  were  consul  and 
vice-consul  at  Shanghai.  They 
availed  themselves  of  an  opening 
which  occurred  to  introduce  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  native  cus- 
tom-house three  Europeans,  to 
check  and  advise  the  Chinese  con- 
trollers. 

The  history  of  the  introduction 
of  the  Foreign  Inspectorate  of 
Chinese  Customs  is  one  so  little 
understood,  and  yet  forms  so  im- 
portant an  episode  of  European 
relations  with  the  Empire  of  China, 
that  we  must  describe  its  institu- 
tion and  progress.  Upon  it  at  pre- 
sent pivots  our  intercourse  with 
the  Government  of  three  hundred 
millions  of  people.  By  it  we  have 
at  last  succeeded  in  making  the  offi- 
cials of  Pekin  recognise  the  value 
of  our  commerce  as  a  source  of  pros- 
perity to  the  Empire ;  for  the  im- 
perial revenue  from  Shanghai,  which 
did  not  exceed  ,£266,000  in  1853, 
will  amount  in  1862  to  one  million 
sterling  ;  and  upon  the  Foreign  In- 
spectorate must  be  based  all  farther 
reforms  and  civilisation,  the  steam- 
ship, the  railway,  and  the  telegraph. 

By  the  summer  of  1854,  the  accu- 
mulated vice  and  misery  of  sixty 
years  of  imbecile  government,  rush-. 
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ed  like  an  avalanche  over  the  learn- 
ing, wealth,  and  respectability  of  the 
fairest  portion  of  China.  A  native 
ruffian — a  strange  mixture  of  Asi- 
atic cunning,  improved  upon  by  hav- 
ing learned  enough  of  Christianity 
to  parody  the  Old  Testament,  and 
blaspheme  the  tenets  of  the  Protes- 
tant faith — led  a  horde  through 
blood,  fire,  and  rape,  into  Nankin, 
the  second  city  of  the  Empire,  in- 
trenched himself  there,  and  at  once 
gave  a  nucleus  and  point  d'appui 
to  the  discontented  and  dishonest  of 
a  population  as  numerous  as  that 
of  all  Europe  put  together.  The 
flood  rose  on  every  side,  and  it 
was  only  the  inherent  viciousness 
of  the  plunderers  that  saved  the 
Manchow  dynasty ;  the  Taepings 
drove  the  better  classes  into  the 
arms  of  a  bad  government,  for  they 
preferred  injustice  to  anarchy.  The 
city  of  Shanghai  fell  in  turn  into 
the  hands  of  a  local  banditti,  com- 
posed of  vagabonds.  They  were 
headed  by  a  scamp  from  Singapore, 
and  a  groom  who  was  in  the  employ 
of  an  English  firm.  The  foreign 
community  did  not  at  first  regret  the 
expulsion  of  the  Imperial  author- 
ities ;  they  already  fancied  that 
the  millennium  of  the  trader  had 
been  reached — "No  customs  dues, 
a  cheap  foreign  market,  and  large 
profits  at  home  ; "  a  Quaker's  para- 
dise !  The  gang  of  miscreants  in 
Nankin  pretended  that  the  teach- 
ings of  Gutzlaff  and  Hamberg  had 
touched  their  souls  ;  they  had  slain 
or  done  worse  to  the  thousands 
of  Eoman  Catholic  converts  they 
found  in  that  city :  but  as  they 
proclaimed  the  Divine  Presence  in 
Nankin,  and  promulgated  the  ten 
commandments,  there  were  people 
weak  enough  to  believe  them.  It 
tickled  the  vanity  of  the  Protestant 
missionary,  as  well  as  the  residents ; 
and  the  rogues,  anxious  to  secure 
British  sympathy,  and,  what  was 
equally  important,  plenty  of  powder 
and  weapons,  promised  fair. 

The  Imperialists  naturally  claimed 
the  duties  on  exports  and  imports. 
Our  consciences  would  not  allow  us 
to  pay  either  party ;  and,  although 
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we  had  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor 
of  China,  a  step  was  taken,  which 
was  one  only  of  the  many  acts  of 
injustice  perpetrated  by  Europeans. 
Our  merchants  would  pay  neither 
party,  but  gave  in  to  their  own  con- 
suls bills  made  payable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment at  some  future  day ;  but 
each  merchant  made  a  proviso  with 
his  consul  that  he  was  not  to  be 
called  upon  to  pay  until  everybody 
else  paid.  Imagine,  for  example, 
foreigners  trading  with  the  United 
States  refusing,  because  the  South 
was  in  rebellion,  to  pay  their  cus- 
toms dues,  and  merely  giving  bills, 
to  be  paid  to  the  victorious  belliger- 
ent, provided  the  merchants  of  all 
European  states  met  their  engage- 
ments, and  not  otherwise  !  This 
pleasant  state  of  things  at  Shanghai 
was,  however,  too  good  to  last  long ; 
and  one  day  the  Imperialists,  aided 
by  the  French,  recovered  the  city, 
and  trade  returned  into  its  old 
courses. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  the 
Taoutai,  or  intendant  of  circuit,  in 
Shanghai,  in  addition  to  enormous 
pickings  and  stealings  from  the 
customs  revenue,  had  gone  into 
partnership  with  two  of  the  leading 
foreign  firms.  Every  one  smuggled, 
but  this  coalition  had  advantages 
against  which  no  smuggler  could 
compete.  The  less  influential  and 
wealthy  merchants  learned  that 
smuggling  was  not  so  profitable  as 
they  had  anticipated,  inasmuch  as 
the  coalition  could  smuggle  ten 
times  as  much  as  they  could,  and 
undersell  them  in  both  markets,  in- 
flicting often  actual  loss,  and  at  all 
times  grievous  uncertainty  as  to  the 
issue  of  their  consignments.  There 
was  a  general  outcry  ;  and  in  June 
1854,  the  European  consuls  were 
forced  to  apply  a  remedy  to  this 
system  of  wholesale  smuggling.  The 
intendant  of  circuit,  Woo,  then  en- 
tered into  a  convention  with  Mr 
Rutherford  Alcock,  and  the  French 
and  American  consuls,  by  which 
Europeans  were  to  be  introduced, "  to 
secure  an  honest  and  efficient  custom- 
house administration"  Each  consul 
was  to  nominate  one  gentleman;  they 
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were  to  be  paid  and  to  be  treated 
as  inspectors  of  foreign  customs. 
His  Excellency  Woo,  with  charm- 
ing candour,  allowed  that  it  was 
"  impossible  for  him  to  obtain  cus- 
tom-house officials  possessing  the 
qualifications  of  probity,  vigilance, 
and  knowledge  of  foreign  lan- 
guages required  for  the  close  ob- 
servance of  treaty  and  custom-house 
regulations."  Mr  Wade,  now  Secre- 
tary of  Legation  at  Pekin,  was  se- 
lected by  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  as 
the  British  nominee,  and  a  Mr  Carr 
and  a  Mr  Smith  were  nominated  re- 
spectively on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  and  France.  •  A  healthy  tone 
was  soon  imparted  to  the  customs 
administration  of  Shanghai.  The 
native  and  foreign  community  were 
a  little  startled,  and  some  of  them, 
like  the  fisherman  who  let  the 
great  genius  of  knowledge  out  of 
the  bottle,  were  anxious  to  get  him 
corked  down  again  and  cast  into 
the  depths  of  the  ocean.  But  to 
the  credit,  be  it  said,  of  our  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Home 
Government  recognised  the  import- 
ance of  the  step  that  had  been 
taken.  They  could  not  have  initi- 
ated it,  but  they  frankly  supported 
the  institution ;  and  when  Mr  Wade 
surrendered  the  post  in  1855,  Lord 
Clarendon  approved  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr  Horatio  Lay  in 
his  place.  Mr  Lay  was  then  Vice- 
Consul  at  Shanghai,  and  an  appli- 
cation had  been  made  for  his  no- 
mination through  Sir  John  Bow- 
ring,  by  Keih,  Governor-General  of 
Keang-soo  Province.  Of  course, 
our  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
was  careful  to  let  it  be  understood 
that  the  British  Government  would 
hold  itself  in  no  way  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  those  lent  as  ad- 
visers to  the  Chinese  Government. 
The  European  reactionists,  how- 
ever, became  alarmed,  and  the 
Americans  took  steps  to  isolate  the 
English  representative,  and  endea- 
voured to  bring  back  the  customs 
to  the  old  condition  of  peculation, 
smuggling,  and  confusion.  It  only 
required  a  due  amount  of  manage- 
ment, in  the  lobbies  of  the  Capi- 
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tol  of  Washington,  to  secure  the  in- 
troduction into  a  consular  bill,  then 
before  the  Senate,  of  a  clause  which 
forbade  any  citizen  being  recom- 
mended for  employment  under  a 
foreign  government.  Mr  Lay  soon 
found  himself  alone — a  target  for 
all  the  abuse  it  was  possible  to  heap 
upon  him,  and  upon  the  system  of 
customs  administration  he  was 
teaching  the  native  authorities  to 
introduce.  Trade  was  declared  by 
some  to  be  falling  off ;  but  the  re- 
turns of  imports  and  exports,  pub- 
lished half-yearly  by  the  Foreign 
Inspectorate,  triumphantly  refuted 
such  a  fallacy.  Against  this  opposi- 
tion, and  the  covert  hostility  of 
natives  as  well  as  foreigners,  the 
Inspectorate  struggled  on,  until, 
by  1856,  the  Chinese  authorities — 
having  watched  and  tested  the 
system  in  every  possible  way — re- 
cognised cordially  its  value.  They 
then  willingly  assented  to  Mr  Lay's 
suggestions,  and  supported  all  tbe 
alterations  that  he  advised;  and 
one  of  the  many  beneficial  re- 
sults of  the  influence  and  guidance 
of  the  Foreign  Inspectorate  of  Cus- 
toms at  Shanghai  was  shown,  in 
1857,  in  peaceful  relations  and  a 
flourishing  trade  being  maintain- 
ed there,  while  at  Canton,  where 
there  was  no  adviser  to  whom  the 
Chinese  could  look,  Governor-Gen- 
eral Yeh  floundered  into  a  war  with 
Great  Britain,  in  his  own  unaided 
and  stupid  efforts  to  combat-  the 
piracy  and  smuggling  fostered  by 
Europeans. 

Astonished  at  the  result  of  the 
experiment,  the  Governor-General 
and  other  authorities  of  Keang- 
soo,  in  1859,  "placed  the  entire 
control  of  the  Shanghai  customs 
in  Mr  Lay's  hands,  intrusted 
him  with  the  selection  of  all  Euro- 
pean subordinates  for  the  service, 
and  pledged  themselves  not  to 
remove  any  one  without  his  sanc- 
tion." This  confidence  upon  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  Government, 
secured  by  the  tact  and  high  probity 
of  our  European  representative,  was 
niaintained  in  spite  of  the  loud  out- 
cries of  the  Europeans.  They  already 
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foresaw  that  a  just  observance  of 
treaty  engagements  would  even- 
tually extend  itself  throughout  Chi- 
na, and  affect  their  illicit  profits. 
"The  new  system''  was  attacked 
with  a  virulence  known  only  in  the 
outposts  of  civilisation,  and  it  re- 
quired all  the  temper,  perseverance, 
and  tact  which  Mr  Lay  eminently 
possesses,  to  bear  up  against  the 
outcry ;  and  what  that  ordeal  was, 
few  can  appreciate  who  have  not 
shared  in  colonial  questions. 

Our  communities  in  China  are 
formed,  for  the  most  part,  of  those 
who  go  there  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose— to  make  a  fortune  and  re- 
turn home  as  quickly  as  possible. 
They  are  composed  of  all  grades  of 
English  society,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest.  Looking,  therefore,  to 
personal  interest  alone,  unchecked 
by  the  criticisms  of  an  independent 
press  or  circle  of  society,  beyond 
the  reach,  so  to  speak,  of  public 
opinion,  the  standard  of  political 
morality  amongst  such  coteries  be- 
comes debased.  It  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  then,  that  they  con- 
templated with  alarm  the  loss,  not 
only  of  smuggling,  but  of  what  was 
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equally  hard  to  forego,  the  luxury  of 
irresponsible  action ;  and  that  they 
moved  every  means  to  subvert  an 
institution  whose  greatest  crime  was 
that  of  instructing  the  Chinaman. 
Even  our  consular  authorities,  in 
some  sort,  abandoned  the  child  they 
had  created.  They,  it  is  true,  had 
found  the  "  mandarin  "  utterly  in- 
capable of  enlightenment  at  their 
hands — a  stolid  obstinate  mass  of 
red-tape  and  paper — a  bore,  a  nui- 
sance, a  nightmare,  only  to  be 
bullied  by  rash  threats,  or  the  con- 
stant appeal  to  post-captains  and 
men-of-war.  Still,  such  was  the 
weakness  of  poor  human  nature, 
that  they  feared  the  growth  of  an 
influence  that  would  supersede  the 
necessity  for  interference  with  na- 
tive authorities  and  the  exercise  of 
force,  which  invariably  insured  a 
certain  "kudos"  amongst  the  com- 
munities on  the  spot,  and  often 
reward  from  home.* 

We  do  not  sufficiently  impress 
upon  our  representatives  the  great 
truth  that  breaches  of  treaty  by 
Orientals  cannot  justify  similar 
breaches  upon  our  part.  The  For- 
eign Inspectorate  had,  moreover. 


*  An  excellent  illustration  of  this  line  of  conduct  will  be  found  in  the  '  London 
Gazette,'  Oct.  31,  1862.  In  it  Her  Majesty's  consul  at  Han-kow  reports  to  our 
minister  at  Pekin,  that — 

"  On  the  10th  June,  Messrs  Dent  &  Co.'s  agent  reported  the  stoppage  of  six  boats, 
containing  teas,  at  two  barriers,  Peh-how-kOw  and  Tan-kow,  on  which  the  extra 
charge  of  four  mace  per  chest  was  demanded.  Certificates  of  the  proper  amount  of 
transit  duty  having  been  paid  on  the  teas  in  the  Hoonan  provinces  were  produced  to 
me,  and  Mr  Evans  further  stated  that  he  had  given  positive  orders  to  the  Chinese  in 
charge  of  the  teas  on  no  account  to  pay  the  excess  demanded  ;  and  as  the  officer  of  the 
station  had  declared  that  these  boats  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unless  under  this 
payment,  there  appeared  but  little  probability  of  the  teas  reaching  Han-kow.  I  had 
on  so  many  occasions  already  addressed  iu  vain  both  the  Viceroy  and  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Customs  on  this  same  subject,  that  I  resolved" to  place  the  matter  in  Lieutenant 
Poole's  hands,  and  to  request  him  to  take  such  steps  in  the  liberation  of  the  boats  as 
would  more  effectually  impress  the  authorities  of  this  port  with  the  necessity  of  ad- 
hering strictly  to  the  tariff  rules." 

And  most  energetically  does  the  gallant  commander  of  H.  M.  gunboat  proceed  to 
impress  this  important  lesson  upon  the  mandarins,  as  the  following  extract  shows : — 

"  H.M.  GUNBOAT  '  HAVOC,'  HAN-KOW,  June  14,  1862. 

"  SIR, — I  arrived  at  Tan-kauon  the  evening  of  the  12th  instant.  I  there  seized  all  the 
mandarin  and  war  junks,  as  also  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  custom-house.  I  have 
brought  him,  as  also  the  gunboats  and  guns  named  in  the  margin,  with  me,  to  Han-kow. 
On  the  13th  I  stopped  at  Lian-lien-kia,  ':and  released  the  boats  containing  Messrs  Dent 
and  Co.'s  teas.  The  war-boats  had  all  been  taken  about  three  miles  up  a  creek.  I 
went  up  in  our  boats  and  seized  them.  One  of  the  boats  seized  at  this  place  got  adrift 
during  the  night ;  and  this  morning  I  found  her  at  Peichow,  scuttled,  on  shore,  with 
everything  taken  out  of  her.  There  was  a  war-boat  close  to  her,  and,  as  I  observed 
some  of  their  men  about  her,  I  am  sure  that  it  was  these  men  who  had  stripped  her.  I 
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opponents  to  combat  that  exist 
against  every  enterprise — those  so- 
lemn wiseacres  who  are  always  alarm- 
ed at  any  innovation,  and  dread  lest 
the  world  may  roll  too  fast — who  de- 
plore the  stupidity  of  a  Chinaman, 
but,  the  moment  he  moves,  shout  out, 
"  have  a  care;  pray  be  prudent," — the 
men,  in  short,  whom  Stephensonhad 
to  reassure,  by  promising  that  loco- 
motives should  not  travel  faster  than 
fifteen  miles  per  hour,  before  they 
would  say  that  railways  were  bet- 
ter than  macadamised  roads.  With 
strange  obtuseness,  they  ignored 
the  fact  that,  if  ever  the  Chinaman 
was  to  be  improved,  it  would  be  by 
convincing  him  that  it  was  for  his 
material  interest  to  be  honest  and 
truthful.  They  shook  their  heads 
ominously,  talked  twaddle  about  in- 
terference, and  urged  that  they  were 
not  to  be  held  responsible  for  cer- 
tain terrible  misfortunes  which  their 
imaginations  conjured  up.  Never- 
theless, Mr  Lay,  supported  by 
the  integrity  of  his  subordinates, 
gained  on  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  better  portion  of  the 
Europeans  residing  in  Shanghai, 
and  still  more  so  upon  that  of  the 
native  officials.  The  latter  were  fast 
being  taught  a  great  lesson — that 
legitimate  profits  were,  in  the  end, 
better  than  stolen  ones,  and  that 
salaries  justly  paid  were  the  best 
security  for  the  probity  of  subor- 
dinates. The  governor-general  of 
the  immense  province  of  Keang-soo 
could  not  already  help  observing 
that,  amidst  the  anarchy  and  pecu- 
lation pervading  his  government, 
the  foreign  customs  department,  as 
managed  by  a  combined  board  of  Eu- 
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ropeans  and  Chinese,  stood  unique. 
Everything  in  it  was  working  ad- 
mirably, in  spite  of  great  opposition, 
and  every  penny  of  income  and  ex- 
penditure was  accounted  for.  The 
Taoutai  acknowledged  that  the  zeal 
and  industry  of  the 'Europeans  in 
Chinese  employ  astonished  him. 
They  not  only  drew  their  salaries,  but 
worked  to  earn  them.  It  was  some- 
thing quite  new  in  his  experience  to 
see  people  doing  anything  more  than 
they  were  obliged,  and  above  all 
astounding  that  a  foreigner  should 
do  so  in  the  interests  of  the  revenue 
of  China.  And  when  it  was  reported 
to  him  that  Mr  Lay  and  his  assist- 
ants had  been  seen  at  their  duties 
as  early  as  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, his  Excellency  threw  up  his 
hands,  and  said  that,  "  indeed  the 
foreigner  from  afar  was  a  man  of 
business,  and  one  with  whom  a  great 
matter  must  succeed."  It  was  not, 
however,  in  the  Asiatic  tempera- 
ment to  accept  the  new  customs 
system  upon  its  own  outward  show- 
ing; and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
some  of  the  inferior  officials  fancied 
that,  under  all,  there  must  be  a  deep- 
laid  scheme  for  defrauding  the  Em- 
peror. They  could  not  understand 
how  a  European  could  be  really  just 
and  honest  towards  them.  They 
watched,  spied,  and  intrigued  to  find 
out  Mr  Lay's  secret.  It  was  very 
foolish  and  puerile,  but  they  pro- 
fited all  the  more  by  the  result. 
Amongst  other  schemes  was  a  well- 
laid  plot,  which  we  will  relate.  Just 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  disturb- 
ances between  Commissioner  Yeh 
and  Sir  John  Bowring,  the  Taoutai 
of  Shanghai  requested  Mr  Lay  to 


therefore  seized  their  boat,  which  I  have  brought  to  Han-kow.  Besides  the  custom-house 
pfficer,  I  have  five  men  who  were  taken  in  the  different  junks.  I  will  be  glad  if  you  will 
make  arrangements  to  take  these  men  out  of  the  ship  as  soon  as  possible. — I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)        "  G.  POOLE,  Lieutenant." 

It  is  but  fair  to  acid  that  Mr  Bruce,  writing  from  Pekin,  expresses  his  entire  dis- 
approval of  the  proceedings  of  Consul  Gingell ;  reminds  him  that  the  custom-house 
officials  were  merely  acting  under  superior  orders ;  that  the  seizure  of  war-junks  and 
imprisonment  of  mandarins  was  a  warlike  act  which  the  detention  of  a  boat-load  of 
tea  could  not  justify  ;  and  that  "the  important  result  to  be  gained  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  direct  relations  with  the  Government  of  Pekin  is  the  avoidance  of  local 
acts  of  violence,  which  produce  bad  blood  on  both  sides,  and  have  been  most  pre- 
judicial to  general  tranquillity  by  weakening  the  authority  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment in  the  eyes  of  its  people. " 
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purchase  a  war  steamer  for  the 
Chinese  Government,  and  lodged 
some  .£30,000  in  his  hands.  Cir- 
cumstances rendered  it  uriadvisable 
for  Mr  Lay  to  place  such  a  craft 
in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese;  he 
explained  ;  the  Taoutai  concurred 
in  the  justice  of  the  objection,  and 
told  Mr  Lay  to  make  the  purchase 
whenever  he  thought  fit,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  keep  the  money.  It 
was  duly  lodged  in  a  bank;  and, 
as  the  war  rolled  on  through  1857 
and  1858,  Mr  Lay  alluded  to  the 
£30,000  as  an  Imperial  credit ;  but 
whenever  he  urged  that  it  should  be 
taken  back,  he  was  met  by  his  friend, 
smiling  blandly,  and  telling  him  to 
consider  it  as  an  "  affaire  finie"  that 
such  a  bagatelle  was  not  worth  talk- 
ing about,  that  he  had  saved  many 
times  £30,000  to  the  Exchequer,  and 
so  on.  The  money,  however,  in  spite 
of  such  Jesuitical  offers,  was  kept 
intact.  In  1858,  Lord  Elgin  proposed 
to  Mr  Lay  to  accompany  the  Em- 
bassy, as  Chinese  secretary.  In 
making  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  his  absence  from  Shang- 
hai, he  had  to  press  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Taoutai  to  the  .£30,000, 
which  had  been  so  long  left  in 
his  hands.  The  Taoutai  pretended 
to  have  quite  forgotten  about  it. 
When  it  was  recalled  to  his  memory, 
he  begged  Mr  Lay  to  consider  it  his 
own.  This  was  declined,  and  at  last 
the  Inspector  of  Customs  insist- 
ed upon  the  sum  being  paid  back 
into  the  Treasury.  The  authorities, 
driven  into  a  corner,  now  owned  that 
this  sum  had  been  merely  left  in  his 
hands  as  a  bait  and  temptation  to  test 
his  probity.  "  O ! "  said  the  Taoutai, 
"  I  have  had  two  men  watching  you 
and  that  money  for  years,  by  day 
and  by  night.  It  is  our  custom,  but 
you  have  shown  that  your  heart  is 
sound,  and  henceforth  you  shall  be 
trusted  with  everything."  Mr  Lay 
could  well  afford  to  laugh  at  such 
suspicions,  and  perhaps  does  not 
regret  that  they  took  their  own 
stupid  way  of  satisfying  themselves 
of  his  integrity ;  and,  at  any  rate,  his 
influence  amongst  the  Chinese  offi- 
cials rapidly  increased,  and  they 
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have  never  since  then  evinced  any 
disposition  to  suspect  his  good  faith 
or  question  his  judgment.  The  mo- 
ral influence  acquired  over  Chinese 
officials,  by  constant  and  familiar 
intercourse,  rendered  the  Inspec- 
tor of  Customs  a  valuable  assist- 
ant to  the  ambassadors  of  Eu- 
rope, assembled  at  Tientsin,  in  the 
framing  of  their  treaties ;  and  the 
best  proof  of  the  Foreign  Inspector- 
ate having  really  won  the  position 
that  its  well-wishers  desired — that 
of  being  the  mediating  influence 
between  Chinese  and  European  offi- 
cials— was  proved,  when,  on  their  re- 
turn to  Shanghai,  Mr  Lay  was  allow- 
ed by  the  Imperial  Commissioners 
Kweiliang  and  Hwashana,  to  frame 
the  tariff  attached  to  the  Supplemen- 
tary Treaties  with  England,  France, 
and  the  United  States.  And  Lord 
Elgin  said,  in  a  despatch,  No.  225 
of  1859,  to  Earl  Malmesbury,  "  As 
regards  Mr  Lay  more  especially,  I 
feel  it  difficult  to  express,  in  lan- 
guage sufficiently  strong,  my  sense 
of  the  extent  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  his  tact  and  moral  influ- 
ence with  the  Chinese  for  the  suc- 
cess of  our  negotiations  at  Tien- 
tsin and  Shanghai."  To  this  high 
testimony  of  the  moral  influence 
already  acquired  by  the  Foreign 
Inspectorate  in  China,  Mr  Reed,  the 
American  Ambassador,  as  well  as 
Baron  Gros,  likewise  testified  in 
equally  strong  terms. 

Ho-kweitsing,  Governor-General 
of  Keangsoo,  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  native  officers  we  have 
ever  seen,  received  about  this  time 
additional  powers  as  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs ;  and  he  imme- 
diately consulted  Mr  Lay  upon  the 
extension  of  the  Inspectorate  to 
the  other  ports  opened  to  foreign 
trade,  and  gave  him  every  facility 
for  doing  so,  by  urging  its  import- 
ance upon  his  brother  officials  in 
the  provinces,  and  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Treasury  in  Pekin. 
On  the  24th  May  1859,  Ho-kwei- 
tsing appointed  Mr  Lay  "  Inspec- 
tor-General of  all  the  open  ports," 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Foreign 
Office.  He  was  to  take  measures  with 
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the  high  officers  ruling  the  other 
provinces — Chekeang,  Fokien,  and 
Kwang-tung — for  the  gradual  intro- 
duction of  a  uniform  customs  sys- 
tem, and  the  suppression  of  smug- 
gling. This  was  the  first  time,  for 
two  centuries,  that  a  foreigner  had 
been  allowed  to  hold  an  official 
position  in  China,  and  another  great 
and  peaceful  revolution  was  thus 
effected !  This  step  was  cordi- 
ally supported  by  Lau,  Governor- 
General  of  the  two  provinces  of 
Kwang-tung  and  Kwang-si,  as  well 
as  by  Kingtwan,  Governor-Gene- 
ral of  Fokien  and  Chekiang  pro- 
vinces. They  must  have  felt  that 
there  was  a  party  of  progress  in  the 
country,  and  especially  at  Pekin, 
ready  to  support  them,  or  they 
would  not  have  dared  to  intro- 
duce such  sweeping  reforms.  On 
the  25th  October  1859,  we  find 
Lau,  Governor-General  of  the  two 
Kwang  and  a  Vice  -  President  of 
the  Board  of  War,  addressing  the 
English  Inspector -General.*  He 
says  he  has  been  long  aware  of  the 
vigilance  and  ability  which  charac- 
terised his  administration  at  Shang- 
hai, and  he  rejoices  at  the  prospect 
of  a  similar  reform  in  the  cus- 
toms of  Canton,  and  feels  sure  that 
it  must  lead  to  an  increase  of  re- 
venue and  a  suppression  of  abuses. 
He  assures  Mr  Lay  that  he  has 
ordered  the  local  authorities  of 
Canton  to  co-operate  faithfully  in 
the  proposed  re-organisation  of  the 
customs.  Furthermore,  this  worthy 
wrote,  in  November  1859,  to  His 
Imperial  Majesty,  and  graphically 
describes  his  difficulties. 

"  As  regards  the  Canton  customs,  the 
re  venue  has  not  been  flourishing,  owing  to 
the  unsettledness  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
excessive  contraband  trade.  The  waters 
of  Canton  are  a  labyrinth  of  creeks,  the 
people  lawless.  There  is  more  smug- 
gling there  than  in  any  other  port  of 
the  Empire,  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
preventive  service  immense — the  more  so 
that  the  dishonest  native  and  foreign 
merchants  combine  to  defraud  the  re- 
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venue ;  and  the  action  of  our  executive 
is  hampered  by  the  fear  of  misunder- 
standings with  the  foreigner.  Your 
Majesty's  servant  sees  no  remedy  for  ar- 
resting this  evil  but  the  adoption  of  a 
system  similar  to  that  in  force  at  Shang- 
hai, under  which  foreigners  are  employed 
for  the  control  of  foreigners.  Their 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guage, and  comprehension  of  all  customs 
questions,  will  put  collusion  out  of  the 
power  of  the  dishonest  natives,  and 
while  our  revenue  will  benefit,  we  shall 
avoid  causes  of  quarrel  with  foreign 
nations." 

"There  is,  however,  in  this  place," 
he  says,  "a  very  large  class  of  dis- 
honest dealers,  ill-conditioned  persons, 
and  official  hangers-on,  who  have  an 
interest  in  smuggling,  and  these  are 
now  making  the  ways  resound  with 
their  indignation  at  the  contemplated 
swoop  upon  a  preserve  which,  by  many 
years'  prescription,  they  had  regarded 
as  their  own,  and  exclaim  against  the 
reversion  to  the  public  exchequer  of 
funds  hitherto  flowing  into  their  private 
purses.  They  are  offering,  every  hin- 
drance, fabricating  reports,  cavilling  in- 
subordinately,  and  even  amongst  the  in- 
ferior officials  and  gentry  there  are  some 
who  side  with  them,  assuming  that  your 
servant  has  been  imposed  upon.  Such 
persons  will  not  comprehend  that  what 
lias  worked  so  well  at  Shanghai  is  sure 
to  succeed  at  Canton.  It  will,  however, 
be  for  your  servant  simply  to  adhere  un- 
flinchingly to  his  opinion,  and  to  aid 
in  directing  the  necessary  arrangements 
with  such  care  as  to  render  them  satis- 
factory." 

We  think  our  readers  will  say  with 
us,  "  Well  said,  Lau-ts'ung-kwang ! " 
and  rejoice  that  the  Emperor  did 
subsequently  approve  his  proceed- 
ings. The  memorial  to  the  throne 
by  the  Governor-General  of  Che- 
kiang and  Fokien  provinces  was 
nearly  to  the  same  effect ;  and  King- 
twan, writing  in  March  1860,  adds 
that— 

"Whereas  a  customs  inspectorate  has 
been  established  at  Shanghai  and  Can- 
ton, there  ought  to  be,  for  uniformity's 
sake,  a  corresponding  arrangement  at  the 
three  open  ports  within  my  jurisdiction, 
i.  e.,  Fuh-chau,  Amoy,  and  Tai-wan  in 
Formosa.  As  soon  as  Mr  Lay  shall  ar- 
rive from  Canton,  your  slave  will  direct 


*  See  page  12  of  '  Letters,  Notices,  &c.,  from  the  Imperial  Commissioner  Ho,  and 
other  Chinese  Authorities,  upon  the  General  Extension  of  the  Foreign  Customs 
Establishment.'  Published  in  Shanghai,  1860. 
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the  necessary  arrangements  to  be  made, 
to  the  end  that  contraband  trade  may 
be  suppressed,  the  customs  revenue  in- 
creased, and  the  virtuous  influence  (well- 
doers) be  encouraged." 

Thus  the  system  of  a  Foreign  Cus- 
toms Inspectorate  grew  from  one 
stage  to  another,  until,  in  1861, 
it  embraced  the  whole  of  the  open 
ports,  and  Mr  Lay  appointed  the 
following  gentlemen  to  hold  the 
important  posts  of  Commissioners 
of  Customs.  We  give  their  names  : 
Mr  Tudor  Davies,  late  Chief 
Magistrate  of  Hong -Kong  ;  Mr 
George  Fitzroy,  late  attache"  to  the 
British  Embassy ;  Mr  Glover,  late 
United  States  Vice  -  Consul  ;  M. 
Meritens,  interpreter  to  French  Mis- 
sion ;  Mr  Ward,  late  United  (States 
Secretary  of  Legation  ;  M.  Giquel, 
late  interpreter  in  French  service; 
Messrs  Klecszkowski,  Wilzer,  Wil- 
liams, and  Leonard,  and  others 
of  various  European  nations  ;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  a  very  able  and 
promising  sinologue,  Mr  Hart,  who 
is  discharging  the  duties  of  Inspec- 
tor-General during  Mr  Lay's  tem- 
porary absence  in  England.  As 
many  inquiries  have  been  made 
upon  the  point,  we  may  add  that 
these  Commissioners  draw  from 
£1500  to  .£2000  per  annum,  and 
the  Inspector-General  £4000. 

The  foreign  merchants,  as  well  as 
their  partisans  in  England,  have 
contracted  a  notion  that  the  Foreign 
Inspectorate  of  Chinese  customs 
is  intended  simply  to  enforce 
regulations  and  restraints  against 
Europeans.  They  are  wrong.  It 
is  far  more  effectual  in  restraining 
the  Chinese  from  infractions  of 
the  laws  of  honesty  and  of  trea- 
ties ;  it  is  a  most  potent  engine 
for  introducing  to  the  minds  of 
the  Chinese  governing  classes 
western  ideas  and  practices,  politi- 
cal rnd  moral  as  well  as  commer- 
cial ;  and  a  perfect  guarantee  against 
anymore  Chinese  wars  with  Europe. 
Similar  views  with  respect  to  an 
Eastern  Power  much  nearer  home, 
seem  to  have  prompted  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  to  advocate  recently  the 
employment  of  competent  Euro- 
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peans  in  the  several  administra- 
tive departments  of  Turkey.  If 
France  and  England  had  taught 
the  Turk  to  honestly  collect  his 
revenue,  and  develop  the  commer- 
cial resources  of  his  country,  as  we 
are  doing  in  China,  instead  of  first 
teaching  them  to  spend  their  money 
in  soldiers  and  ships,  contractors 
might  have  exclaimed,  but  the  Otto- 
man Empire  would  have  been  in  a 
far  sounder  condition  to-day  ;  and 
slow  as  Cathay  may  be  said  to  be, 
we  hold  her  progress  to  be  the 
sounder  of  the  two. 

In  1861,  the  Council  of  Regency 
officially  recognised  the  Inspector- 
ate as  a  department  of  the  State 
in  the  following  Commission,  which 
is  so  far  curious  as  being  the  first 
addressed  to  a  foreigner  in  China 
since  the  days  of  Marco  Polo  : — 

"From  H.I.H.  the  PRINCE  of  KTJNG, 
&c.  &c.,  to  HORATIO  NELSON  LAY, 
Esq. 

(Translation.) 

"Whereas  the  supplementary  treaty 
and  tariff  negotiated  by  England,  France, 
and  America  lays  down  in  Article  X. 
that,  in  order  to  the  protection  of  the 
revenue,  one  system  shall  be  adopted 
at  every  port,  and  that  if  it  seem 
good  to  the  officer  deputed  to  admin- 
ister the  customs  revenue,  he  shall 
employ  foreigners  to  assist  him,  whom 
he  shall  procure  without  foreign  recom- 
mendation or  intervention,  &c.  ;  and 
whereas  it  appears  that  while  the  In- 
spector of  Customs,  Mr  H.  N.  Lay, 
has  aided  in  the  collection  of  duties  in 
the  Kiang  Hai  Customs  (Shanghai), 
there  has  been  a  satisfactory  improve- 
ment therein,  the  Prince  seeing  that, 
with  the  additional  number  of  ports 
now  opened,  strenuous  exertion 'will  be 
more  than  ever  required,  does  now  ap- 
point Mr  Lay  to  aid  therein,  and  to 
exercise  a  general  surveillance  over  all 
things  pertaining  to  the  revenue  or  for- 
eign trade. 

"It  will  be  the  duty,  therefore,  of 
the  Inspector-General  aforesaid  to  aid 
the  officers  deputed  to  collect  the  re- 
venue at  the  different  ports,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Treaty  ;  proceeding  with 
fidelity  (or  zeal) ;  not  allowing  foreigners 
to  sell  goods  for  Chinese,  or  the  goods 
of  Chinese  merchants  to  be  clandestinely 
included  in  foreign  cargoes,  with  a  view 
to  the  commission  of  frauds  ;  also  to 
distinguish  carefully  exports  from  im- 
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ports,  and  to  prevent  the  one  being 
confounded  with  the  other.  And  where- 
as it  is  impossible  for  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
merits  of  the  different  commissioners 
and  other  foreigners  engaged  in  the 
public  service  at  the  ports,  the  Inspector- 
General  will  be  responsible  for  the  mis- 
conduct (lit.  unsatisfactoriness,  unsteadi- 
ness) of  any  of  these. 

"  Their  salaries  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  revenue  collected  (or, 
collectable)  at  each  port,  and  will  be 
settled  by  the  customs  authorities  with 
the  Inspector-General.  There  must  be 
no  excessive  expenditure.  It  will  be  for 
the  Inspector-General  to  see  what  men  of 
what  nation  will  do  the  duty  well,  and 
to  charge  them  with  it  accordingly. 
His  responsibilities  are  very  serious. 
Mr  Lay  has  ever  been  found  a  dili- 
gent and  trustworthy  person,  and  it  is 
for  this  cause  that  the  Prince  appoints 
him  to  do  this  service. 

"  Having  accepted  this  serious  respon- 
sibility, the  Inspector- General  must  be 
just  and  energetic,  enduring  in  .pains. 
He  must  not  allow  the  inspectors  or  the 
other  employees  to  trade ;  and  if  there  be 
anything  unsatisfactory  hi  their  conduct, 
he  must  dismiss  them. 

"  The  Inspector-General  must  not  dis- 
appoint the  great  confidence  the  Prince 
reposes  in  him. 

"A  special  instruction  addressed  to 
the  Inspector-General,  Mr  Lay.  Hien- 
Fung,  10th  year,  12th  moon,  llth  day 
(21st  January  1861)." 

Thus  we  have  brought  our  nar- 
rative of  progress  in  China  to  a 
point  where  the  people,  officials, 
and  rulers  are  shown  to  be  acting 
in  unison,  so  far  as  their  relations 
with  the  foreigner  and  his  wants 
and  necessities  are  concerned ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
is  every  desire  at  Pekin  to  act 
up  to  their  engagements  with  us, 
whilst  reforming  their  financial 
condition  and  customs  arrange- 
ments; and  more  than  that,  the 
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Regency,   fully  cognisant    of    the 
miseries  under  which  the  people  of 
China  are  suffering,  have  recently 
permitted    the    provincial   author- 
ities to  legalise  the  Emigration  of 
the  Chinese  people.     This  act  we 
believe  to  be  fraught  with  the  great- 
est importance  at  this  critical  period, 
and  in  itself  sufficient,  if  carefully 
worked  out  by  European  aid  and 
counsel,  to  contribute  largely  to  the 
pacification  of  the  Empire.     Prince 
Kung  and  the  Council  of  the  Re- 
gency have  likewise  recognised  the 
inefficient  organisation  of  the  execu- 
tive forces  and  police  of  China.    For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  that 
self-sufficient  and  arrogant  race,  they 
turn  to   Europe,  and   say,  we  are 
going  to  avail    ourselves   of   your 
inventions    and   your    knowledge. 
They  have  set  aside  a  portion  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  foreign  com- 
merce   to    purchase   steam -vessels, 
and    have   asked   for    officers   and 
men  of  Western  Europe   to  teach 
them  how  to  handle  them.     They 
are  ready  to  relieve  us  of  the  enor- 
mous   expense    of    policing    their 
coasts  and  waters ;  and,  with  our  in- 
struction and  aid,  it  will  be  easy  to 
open  up  fresh  pathways  for  European 
commerce,  and  secure  fresh  guaran- 
tees  for    progress  in    civilisation. 
How  we  think  this  should  be  done 
we  will  hereafter  relate,  but  space 
only  now  admits  of  our  again  say- 
ing, that  China  is  progressing,  and 
will  progress  ;  and  it  only  remains 
for   England   to   say  whether   she 
will  assist  that  Empire  in  its  hour 
of  need,  or  leave  its  government  to 
throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
non-treaty  powers  and   filibusters, 
to  the  detriment  of  our  enormous 
trade,  and  the  prejudice  of  a  pro- 
mising future. 
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CONCLUSION. — CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


THE  next  day  dawned  amid  the 
agitations  natural  to  such  a  crisis 
of  affairs.  Almost  before  it  was 
daylight,  before  Susan  had  woke, 
or  the  young  stranger  stirred  upon 
her  sofa,  Miss  Smith,  troubled  and 
exemplary,  had  returned  to  see  after 
her  charge.  Miss  Smith  was  in  a 
state  of  much  anxiety  and  discom- 
fort till  she  had  explained  to  Mrs 
Vincent  all  the  strange  circum- 
stances in  which  she  found  herself ; 
and  the  widow,  who  had  ventured 
to  rise  from  Susan's  side,  and  had 
been  noiselessly  busy  putting  the 
room  in  order,  that  her  child  might 
see  nothing  that  was  not  cheerful 
and  orderly  when  she  woke,  was 
not  without  curiosity  to  hear,  and 
gladly  took  this  opportunity,  before 
even  Arthur  was  stirring,  to  under- 
stand, if  she  could,  the  story  which 
was  so  connected  with  that  of  her 
children.  She  ventured  to  go  into 
the  next  room  with  Miss  Smith, 
where  she  could  hear  every  move- 
ment in  the  ante-chamber.  The 
widow  found  it  hard  to  understand 
all  the  tale.  That  Mrs  Hilyard  was 
Mildmay's  wife,  and  that  it  was 
their  child  who  had  sought  protec- 
tion of  all  the  world  from  Susan  Vin- 
cent, whom  the  crimes  of  her  father 
and  mother  had  driven  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  grave,  was  so  hard  and 
difficult  to  comprehend,  that  all  the 
governess's  anxious  details  of  how 
little  Alice  first  came  into  her  hands, 
of  her  mother's  motives  for  conceal- 
ing her  from  Colonel  Mildmay,  even 
of  the  ill-fated  flight  to  Lonsdale — 
which,  instead  of  keeping  her  safe, 
had  carried  the  child  into  her  father's 
very  presence — arid  all  the  subse- 
quent events  which  Miss  Smith  had 
already  confided  to  the  minister,  fell 
but  dully  upon  the  ears  of  Susan's 
mother.  "Her  daughter — and  7m 
daughter — and  she  comes  to  take  re- 
fuge with  my  child,"  said  the  widow, 
with  a  swelling  heart.  Mrs  Vincent 


did  not  know  what  secret  it  was  that 
lay  heavy  on  the  soul  of  the  desper- 
ate woman  who  had  followed  her 
last  night  from  Grove  Street,  but 
somehow,  with  a  female  instinct, 
felt,  though  she  did  not  under- 
stand, that  Mrs  Hilyard  or  Mrs 
Mildmay,  whatever  her  name  might 
be,  was  as  guilty  in  respect  to  Susan 
as  was  her  guilty  husband — the 
man  who  had  stolen  like  a  serpent 
into  the  Lonsdale  cottage  and  won 
the  poor  girl's  simple  heart.  Full  of 
curiosity  as  she  was,  the  widow's 
thoughts  wandered  off  from  Miss 
Smith's  narrative  ;  her  heart  swell- 
ed within  her  with  an  innocent 
triumph  j  the  good  had  overcome 
the  evil.  This  child,  over  whom  its 
father  and  mother  had  fought  with 
so  deadly  a  struggle,  had  flown  for 
protection  to  Susan,  whom  that 
father  and  mother  had  done  their 
utmost  to  ruin  and  destroy.  They 
had  not  succeeded,  thank  God ! 
Through  the  desert  and  the  lions 
the  widow's  Una  had  come  victo- 
rious, stretching  her  tender  virgin 
shield  over  this  poor  child  of  passion 
and  sorrow.  While  Miss  Smith 
maundered  through  the  entire  his- 
tory, starting  from  the  time  when 
Miss  Russell  married  Colonel  Mild- 
may,  the  widow's  mind  was  entirely 
occupied  with  this  wonderful  vic- 
tory of  innocence  over  wickedness. 
She  forgot  the  passionate  despair 
of  the  mother  whose  child  did  not 
recognise  her.  She  began  immedi- 
ately to  contrive,  with  unguarded 
generosity,  how  Susan  and  she, 
when  they  left  Carlingford,  should 
carry  the  stranger  along  with  them, 
and  nurse  her  clouded  mind  into 
full  development.  Mrs  Vincent's 
trials  had  not  yet  taught  her  any 
practical  lessons  of  worldly  wisdom. 
Her  heart  was  still  as  open  as  when, 
unthinking  of  evil,  she  admitted  the 
false  Mr  Fordhani  into  her  cottage, 
and  made  a  beginning  of  all  the 
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misery  which  seemed  now,  to  her 
sanguine  heart,  to  be  passing  away. 
She  went  back  to  Susan's  room  full 
of  this  plan — full  of  tender  thoughts 
towards  the  girl  who  had  chosen 
Susan  for  her  protector,  and  of 
pride  and  joy  still  more  tender  in 
her  own  child,  who  had  overcome 
evil.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  sweetest 
solace  which  could  have  been  offered, 
after  all  her  troubles,  to  the  min- 
ister's mother.  It  was  at  once  a 
vindication  of  the  hard  "dealings" 
of  Providence,  and  of  that  strength 
of  innocence  and  purity,  in  which 
the  little  woman  believed  with  all 
her  heart. 

The  minister  himself  was  much 
less  agreeably  moved  when  he  found 
the  governess  in  possession  of  his 
sitting-room.  Anything  more  ut- 
terly vexatious  could  hardly  have 
occurred  to  Vincent  than  to  find 
this  troubled  good  woman,  herself 
much  embarrassed  and  disturbed 
by  her  own  position,  seated  at  his 
breakfast-table  on  this  eventful 
morning.  Miss  Smith  was  as  prim- 
ly uncomfortable  as  it  was  natural 
for  an  elderly  single  woman,  still 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  she  was 
unmarried,  to  be,  in  an  absolute 
tete-ci-tete  with  a  young  man.  She, 
poor  lady,  was  as  near  blushing  as 
her  grey  and  composed  non-com- 
plexion would  permit.  She  moved 
uneasily  in  her  seat,  and  made  tre- 
mulous explanations,  as  Vincent, 
who  was  too  young  and  inexperi- 
enced to  be  absolutely  uncourteous, 
took  his  place  opposite  to  her.  "  I 
am  sure  I  feel  quite  an  intruder/' 
said  poor  Miss  Smith  ;  "  but  your 
mother,  Mr  Vincent,  and  little 
Alice — and  indeed  I  did  not  know 
I  was  to  be  left  here  alone.  It 
must  seem  so  odd  to  you  to  find  a 
lady — dear,  dear  me  !  I  feel  I  am 
quite  in  the  way,"  said  the  embar- 
rassed governess  ;  "  but  Mrs  Mild- 
may  will  be  here  presently.  I  know 
she  will  be  here  directly.  I  am 
sure  she  would  have  come  with  rne 
had  she  known.  But  she  sat  up 
half  the  night  hearing  what  I  had 
to  tell  her,  and  dropped  asleep  just 
in  the  morning.  She  is  wonderfully 
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changed,  Mr  Vincent — very,  very- 
much  changed.  She  is  so  nervous 
— a  thing  I  never  could  have  looked 
for.  I  suppose,  after  all,  married 
ladies,  however  much  they  may  ob- 
ject to  their  husbands,  can't  help 
feeling  a  little  when  anything  hap- 
pens," continued  Miss  Smith,  prim- 
ly ;  "  and  there  is  something  so 
dreadful  in  such  an  accident.  How 
do  you  think  it  can  have  happened  ? 
Could  it  be  his  groom,  or  who  could 
it  be  1  but  I  understand  he  is  get- 
ting better  now?" 

"Yes,  I  believe  so,"  said  Vin- 
cent. 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  said  Miss  Smith, 
"  not  that  if  it  had  been  the  will  of 
Providence — I  would  make  the  tea 
for  you,  Mr  Vincent,  if  you  would 
not  think  it  odd,  and  I  am  sure 
Mrs  Mildmay  will  be  here  directly. 
They  were  in  a  great  commotion  at 
Grange  Lane.  Just  now,  you  know, 
there  is  an  excitement.  Though 
she  is  not  a  young  girl,  to  be  sure 
it  is  always  natural.  But  for  that 
I  am  sure  they  would  all  have  come 
this  morning;  but  perhaps  Mr  Ford- 
ham " 

11  Not  any  tea,  thank  you.  If 
you  have  breakfasted,  I  will  have 
the  things  removed.  I  have  only 
one  sitting-room,  you  perceive/' 
said  the  minister,  rather  bitterly. 
He  could  not  be  positively  uncivil 
—  his  heart  was  too  young  and 
fresh  to  be  rude  to  any  woman  ; 
but  he  rang  the  bell  with  a  little 
unnecessary  sharpness  when  Miss 
Smith  protested  that  she  had  break- 
fasted long  before.  Her  words  ex- 
cited him  with  a  touch  beyond  tell- 
ing. He  could  not,  would  not  ask 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  commo- 
tion in  Grange  Lane;  but  he  walked 
to  the  window  to  collect  himself 
while  the  little  maid  cleared  the 
table,  and  throwing  it  open,  looked 
out  with  the  heart  beating  loud  in 
his  breast.  Were  these  the  bells  of 
St  Roque's  chiming  into  the  ruddy 
sunny  air  with  a  confused  jangle  of 
joy?  It  was  a  saint's  day,  no  doubt 
— a  festival  which  the  perpetual 
curate  took  delight  in  proclaiming 
his  observance  of;  or — if  it  might 
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happen  to  be  anything  else,  what 
was  that  to  the  minister  of  Salem, 
who  had  so  many  other  things  on 
his  mind  1  As  he  looked  out  a  cab 
drove  rapidly  up  to  the  door — a 
cab  from  which  he  saw  emerge  Mrs 
Hilyard  and  another  figure,  which 
he  recognised  with  a  start  of  resent- 
ment. What  possible  right  had 
this  man  to  intrude  upon  him  in' 
this  moment  of  fate  1  The  minister 
left  the  window  hastily,  and  sta- 
tioned himself  with  a  gloomy  coun- 
tenance on  the  hearthrug.  He 
might  be  impatient  of  the  women"; 
but  Fordham,  inexcusable  as  his 
intrusion  was,  had  to  be  met  face 
to  face.  With  a  flash  of  sudden 
recollection,  he  recalled  all  his  pre- 
vious intercourse  with  the  stranger 
whose  name  was  so  bitterly  inter- 
woven with  the  history  of  the  last 
six  months.  What  had  he  ever 
done  to  wake  so  sharp  a  pang  of 
dislike  and  injury  in  Vincent's 
mind?  It  was  not  for  Susan's 
sake  that  her  brother's  heart  closed 
and  his  countenance  clouded  against 
the  man  whose  name  had  wrought 
her  so  much  sorrow.  Vincent  had 
arrived  at  such  a  climax  of  personal 
existence  that  Susan  had  but  a  dim 
and  secondary  place  in  his  thoughts. 
He  was  absorbed  in  his  own  trou- 
bles and  plans  and  miseries.  On 
the  eve  of  striking  out  for  himself 
into  that  bitter  and  unknown  life  in 
which  his  inexperienced  imagina- 
tion rejected  the  thought  of  any 
solace  yet  remaining,  what  mali- 
cious influence  brought  this  man 
here? 

They  came  in  together  into  the 
room,  "  Mrs  Mildmay  and  Mr 
Fordham" — not  Mrs  Hilyard :  that 
was  over;  and,  pre-occupied  as  the 
minister  was,  he  could  not  but  per- 
ceive the  sudden  change  which  had 
come  over  the  Back  Grove  Street 
needlewoman.  Perhaps  her  despair 
had  lasted  as  long  as  was  possible 
for  such  an  impatient  spirit.  She 
came  in  with  the  firm,  steady 
step  which  he  had  observed  long 
ago,  before  she  had  begun  to  trem- 
ble at  his  eye.  Another  new  stage 
had  commenced  in  her  strange  life. 


She  went  up  to  him  without  any 
hesitation,  clear  and  decisive  as  of 
old. 

**I  am  going  away,"  she  said, 
holding  out  her  hand  to  him,  "  and 
so  I  presume  are  you,  Mr  Vincent. 
I  have  come  to  explain  everything 
and  see  your  mother.  Let  me  see 
your  mother.  Mr  Fordham  has 
come  with  me  to  explain  to  you. 
They  think  in  Grange  Lane  that 
it  is  only  a  man  who  can  speak 
to  a  man,"  she  went  on,  with  the 
old  movement  of  her  thin  lips  ; 
"  and  that  now  I  have  come  to  life 
again,  I  must  not  manage  my  own 
affairs.  I  am  going  back  to  society 
and  the  world,  Mr  Vincent.  I  do 
not  know  where  you  are  going,  but 
here  is  somebody  come  to  answer 
for  me.  Do  they  accept  bail  in  a 
court  of  honour  ?  or  will  you  still 
hold  a  woman  to  her  parole  1  for 
it  must  be  settled  now/' 

"Why  must  it  be  settled  now?" 
said  Vincent.  He  had  dropped  her 
hand  and  turned  away  from  her 
with  a  certain  repugnance.  She 
had  lost  her  power  over  him.  At 
that  moment  the  idea  of  being 
cruel,  tyrannical  to  somebody  — 
using  his  power  harshly,  balancing 
the  pain  in  his  own  heart  by  in- 
flicting pain  on  another — was  not 
unagreeable  to  the  minister's  ex- 
cited mind.  He  could  have  steeled 
himself  just  then  to  bring  down 
upon  her  all  the  horrible  penalties 
of  the  law.  "  Why  must  it  be 
settled  ? "  he  repeated ;  "  why  must 
you  leave  Carlingford  ?  I  will  not 
permit  it."  He  spoke  to  her,  but 
he  looked  at  Fordham.  The  stran- 
ger was  wrapped  in  a  large  overcoat 
which  concealed  all  his  dress.  What 
was  his  dress,  or  his  aspect,  or  the 
restrained  brightness  in  his  eyes  to 
the  minister  of  Salem  1  But  Vin- 
cent watched  him  narrowly  with  a 
jealous  inspection.  In  Fordham's 
whole  appearance  there  was  the  air 
of  a  man  to  whom  something  was 
about  to  happen,  which  aggravated 
to  the  fever-point  the  dislike  and 
opposition  in  Vincent's  heart. 

"I  will  be  answerable  for  Mrs 
Mildmay,"  said  Fordham,  with  an 
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evident  response  on  his  side  to  that 
opposition  and  dislike.  Then  he 
paused,  evidently  perceiving  the 
necessity  of  conciliation.  "  Mr  Vin- 
cent," he  continued,  with  some 
earnestness,  "  we  all  understand 
and  regret  deeply  the  inconven- 
ience— I  mean  the  suffering — that 
is  to  say,  the  injury  and  misery 
which  these  late  occurrences  must 
have  caused  you.  I  know  how 
well — that  is,  how  generously,  how 
nobly — you  have  behaved " 

Here  Mr  Fordham  came  to  a 
pause  in  some  confusion.  To  ex- 
press calm  acknowledgments  to  a 
man  for  his  conduct  in  a  matter 
which  has  been  to  him  one  of  un- 
mitigated disaster  and  "calamity,  re- 
quires an  amount  of  composure 
which  few  people  possess  when  at 
the  height  of  personal  happiness. 
The  minister  drew  back,  and  with 
a  slight  bow,  and  a  restraint  which 
was  very  natural  and  not  unbecom- 
ing in  his  circumstances,  looked  on 
at  the  confusion  of  the  speaker 
without  any  attempt  to  relieve  it. 
He  had  offered  seats  to  his  visitors, 
but  he  himself  stood  on  the  hearth- 
rug, dark  and  silent,  giving  no  as- 
sistance in  the  explanation.  He 
had  not  invited  the  explanation-— 
it  must  be  managed  now  as  the 
others  might,  without  any  help 
from  him. 

"I  have  seen  Colonel  Mildmay," 
continued  Mr  Fordham,  after  a  con- 
fused pause.  "If  it  can  be  any 
atonement  to  you  to  know  how 
much  he  regrets  all  that  has  hap- 
pened, so  far  as  your  family  is  con- 
cerned—how fully  he  exonerates 
Miss  Vincent,  who  was  all  along 
deceived,  and  who  would  not  have 
remained  a  moment  with  him  had 
she  not  beenforcibly  detained.' Mild- 
may  declares  she  met  with  nothing 
but  respect  at  his  hands,"  continued 
the  embarrassed  advocate,  lowering 
his  voice ;  "  he  says " 

"Enough  has  been  said  on  the 
subject,"  said  Vincent,  restraining 
himself  with  a  violent  effort. 

"  Yes — I  beg  your  pardon,  it  is 
quite  true — enough  has  been  said," 
cried  Fordham,  with  an  appearance 


of  relief.  Here,  at  least,  was  one 
part  of  his  difficult  mediation  over. 
"Mildmay  will  not,"  he  resumed, 
after  a  pause,  "  tell  me  or  any  one 
else  who  it  was  that  gave  him  his 
wound — that  is  a  secret,  he  says, 
between  him  and  his  God  and  an- 
other. Whoever  that  other  may 
be,"  continued  Fordham,  with  a 
quick  look  towards  Mrs  Mildmay, 
"  he  is  conscious  of  having  wronged 
—  him  —  and  will  take  no  steps 
against — him.  This  culprit,  it  ap- 
pears, must  be  permitted  to  escape 
— youfthink  so  ? — worse  evils  might 
be  involved  if  we  were  to  demand 
— his — punishment.  Mr  Vincent,  I 
beg  you  to  take  this  into  consider- 
ation. It  could  be  no  advantage 
to  you  ;  the  innocent  shall  not  suf- 
fer— bat — the  criminal — must  be 
permitted  to  escape." 

"  I  do  not  see  the  necessity,"  said 
Vincent,  between  his  teeth. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mrs  Mildmay, 
suddenly.  "  Escape  !  who  believes 
in  escape  1  Mr  Vincent  knows  bet- 
ter. Hush,  you  are  a  happy  man 
just  now — you  are  not  qualified  to 
j  udge ;  but  we  know  better.  Escape ! 
— he  means  from  prisons,  and  such 
like,"  she  continued,  turning  to 
Vincent  with  a  half -disdainful  wave 
of  her  hand  towards  her  companion. 
"  But  you  know,  and  so  do  I,  that 
there  is  no  escape — not  in  this 
world.  I  know  nothing  about  the 
next,"  said  the  strange  woman, 
curbing  once  more  the  flush  of  ex- 
citement which  had  overpowered  her 
as  she  spoke — "  nothing ;  neither 
do  you,  though  you  are  a  priest. 
But  there  is  enough  of  retribution 
here.  The  criminal — Mr  Vincent 
— you  know — will  not  escape."' 

She  spoke  these  last  words  pant- 
ing, with  pauses  between,  for  breath. 
She  was  afraid  of  him  again  ;  his 
blankness,  his  passive  opposition, 
drove  her  out  of  her  composure. 
She  put  her  hands  together  under 
her  shawl  with  a  certain  dumb  en- 
treaty, and  fixed  upon  him  her 
eager  eyes.  They  were  a  strange 
group  altogether.  Miss  Smith,  who 
had  still  lingered  at  the  door,  not- 
withstanding Mrs  Mildmay's  im- 
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perative  gesture  of  dismissal — out 
of  hearing,  but  not  out  of  sight — 
suffered  some  little  sound  to  escape 
her  at  this  critical  moment ;  and 
when  her  patroness  turned  round 
upon  her  with  those  dreadful  eyes, 
fled  with  precipitation,  taking  re- 
fuge in  Mrs  Vincent's  room.  The 
table,  still  covered  with  its  white 
cloth,  stood  between  that  dismayed 
spectator  before  she  disappeared 
finally,  and  the  little  company  who 
were  engaged  in  this  silent  conflict. 
Beside  it  sat  Mrs  Mildmay,  with  a 
renewed  panic  of  fear  rising  in  her 
face.  Fordham,  considerably  dis- 
turbed, and  not  knowing  what  to 
say,  stood  near  her  buttoning  and 
unbuttoning  his  overcoat  with  im- 
patient fingers,  anxious  to  help  her, 
but  still  more  anxious  to  be  gone. 
The  minister  stood  facing  them  all, 
with  compressed  lips,  and  eyes 
which  looked  at  nobody.  He  was 
wrapt  in  a  silent  dumb  resistance 
to  all  entreaties  and  arguments, 
watching  Fordham' s  gestures,  Ford- 
ham's  looks,  with  a  jealous  but 
secret  suspicion.  His  heart  was 
cruel  in  its  bitterness.  He  for 
whom  Providence  had  no  joys  in 
store,  to  whom  the  light  was  fading 
which  made  life  sweet,  was  for  this 
moment  superior  to  the  happy  man 
who  stood  embarrassed  and  impa- 
tient before  him  ;  and  generous  as 
his  real  nature  was,  it  was  not  in 
him,  in  this  moment  of  darkness, 
to  let  the  opportunity  go. 

"  The  innocent  have  suffered  al- 
ready," said  Vincent,  "  all  but  mad- 
ness, all  but  death.  Why  should 
the  criminal  escape  1 — go  back  into 
society,  the  society  of  good  people, 
perhaps  strike  some  one  else  more 
effectually?  Why  should  I  betray 
justice,  and  let  the  criminal  escape  1 
My  sister's  honour  and  safety  are 
mine,  and  shall  be  guarded,  who- 
ever suffers.  I  will  not  permit  her 
to  go.'; 

"  But  I  offer  to  be  answerable  for 
her  appearance,"  said  Fordham, 
hastily.  "  I  undertake  to  produce 
her  if  need  be.  You  know  ine.  I 
am  a — a  relation  of  the  family.  I  am 
a  man  sufficiently  known  to  satisfy 
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any  magistrate.  You  have  no  legal 
right  to  detain  her.  What  would 
you  have  more  1  Is  not  my  guar- 
antee enough  for  you  1 " 

"  No,"  said  Vincent,  slowly.  The 
two  men  stood  defiant  opposite  to 
each  other,  contending  for  this 
woman,  whom  neither  of  them 
looked  at,  for  whom  neither  of 
them  cared.  She,  in  the  mean 
time,  sat  still  in  an  agony  of  sus- 
pense and  concealed  anguish,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  Vincent's  face. 
She  knew  very  well  it  was  not  of  her 
that  either  of  the  two  was  think- 
ing ;  yet  it  was  her  fate,  perhaps 
her  very  life,  which  hung  trembling 
in  the  balance.  A  smothered  sigh- 
ing sob  came  from  her  breast.  She 
was  silenced  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life.  She  had  escaped  her 
crime ;  but  all  its  material  conse- 
quences, shame  and  punishment, 
still  hung  over  her  head.  After  God 
himself  had  freed  her  from  the  guilt 
of  blood — after  the  injured  man 
himself  had  forgiven  her — wlien  all 
was  clear  for  her  escape  into  an- 
other life — was  this  an  indignant 
angel,  with  flaming  sword  and 
averted  face,  that  barred  the  way 
of  the  fugitive  ?  Beyond  him, 
virtue  and  goodness,  and  all  the 
fruits  of  repentance,  shone  before 
the  eyes  which  had  up  to  this  time 
seen  but  little  attraction  in  them 
— all  so  sweet,  so  easy,  so  certain,  if 
but  she  Were  free.  Her  worn  heart 
sighed  to  get  forth  into  that  way 
of  peace.  She  could  have  fallen  on 
her  knees  before  the  stern  judge 
who  kept  her  back,  and  held  over 
her  head  the  cloud  of  her  own  ill- 
doings,  but  dared  not,  in  her  par- 
oxysm of  fear  and  half-despair.  A 
groaning,  sighing  sob,  interrupted 
and  broken,  came  from  her  ex- 
hausted breast.  Just  as  she  had  re- 
covered herself — as  she  had  escaped 
— as  remorse  and  misery  had  driven 
her  to  yearn  after  a  better  life,  to 
be  cast  down  again  into  this  abyss 
of  guilt  and  punishment !  She 
trembled  violently  as  she  clasped 
her  poor  hands  under  her  shawl. 
Composure  and  self-restraint  were 
impossible  in  this  terrible  suspense. 
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Her  cry  went  to  Fordham' s  heart ; 
and,  besides,  he  was  in  desperate 
haste,  and  could  afford  to  sink  his 
pride,  and  make  an  appeal  for  once. 
He  made  a  step  forward,  and  put 
out  his  hand  with  an  entreating 
gesture.  "  Do  you  hear  her1?"  he 
cried,  suddenly.  "You  have  had 
much  to  bear  yourself ;  have  pity 
on  her.  Let  her  off — leave  her  to 
God.  She  has  been  ill,  and  will 
die  if  you  have  no  mercy.  You 
who  are  a  minister " 

In  his  energy  his  overcoat  fell 
back  for  a  moment ;  underneath 
he  was  in  full  dress,  which  showed 
strangely  in  that  grey  spring  morn- 
ing. Vincent  turned  round  upon 
him  with  a  smile.  The  young 
man's  face  was  utterly  pale,  white 
to  the  lips.  The  bells  were  jang- 
ling joy  in  his  ears.  He  was  not 
master  of  himself.  "  We  detain 
you,  Mr  Fordham  ;  you  have  other 
affairs  in  hand/'  he  said.  "  I  am  a 
minister  only — a  Dissenting  mini- 
ster— unworthy  to  have  such  an 
intercessor  pleading  with  me ;  but 
you,  at  least,"  cried  poor  Vincent, 
with  an  attempt  at  sarcasm,  "  do 
not  want  my  pity ;  there  is  nothing 
between  us  that  requires  explana- 
tion. I  will  arrange  with  Mrs 
Mildmay  alone."  He  turned  away 
and  went  to  the  window  when  he 
had  spoken.  There  he  stood,  with 
his  back  to  them,  listening  to  the 
bells  of  St  Roque's,  as  they  came 
and  went  in  irregular  breaks  upon 
the  wind.  His  heart  was  bursting 
with  wild  throbs  of  bitterness  and 
despair ;  it  was  all  he  could  do  to 
keep  the  tumult  down,  and  contain 
himself  in  that  flush  of  passion. 
He  turned  away  from  them,  and 
stood  gazing  out  at  that  tedious 
window  into  the  blank  world. 
What  did  it  matter  1  Let  her  escape 
if  she  would — let  things  go  as  they 
might ;  nothing  was  of  any  further 
importance — certainly  on  earth — 
perhaps  even  in  heaven. 

"  I  will  go  away — I  can  do  you 
no  good — I  should  only  lose  my 
temper;  and  time  presses/'  said  Mr 
Fordham,  with  a  flush  of  resent- 
ment on  his  face,  as  he  turned  to 
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the  anxious  woman  behind  him. 
What  could  he  do  1  He  could  not 
quarrel  with  this  angry  man  in  his 
own  house  on  such  a  day.  He 
could  not  keep  happier  matters 
waiting.  He  would  not  risk  the 
losing  of  his  temper  and  his  time 
at  this  moment  of  all  others.  He 
went  away  with  a  sensation  of  de- 
feat, which  for  half  an  hour  mate- 
rially mitigated  his  happiness.  But 
he  was  happy,  and  the  happy  are 
indulgent  judges  both  of  their  own 
conduct  and  of  others.  As  for  the 
minister,  he  was  roused  again  when 
he  saw  his  rival  jump  into  the  cab  at 
the  door,  and  drive  off  alone  down 
the  street,  which  was  lively  with 
the  early  stir  of  day.  The  sun  had 
just  broken  through  the  morning 
clouds,  and  it  was  into  a  ruddy 
perspective  of  light  that  the  stran- 
ger disappeared  as  he  went  off  to- 
wards Grange  Lane.  Strange  con- 
trast of  fate !  While  Fordham 
hastened  down  into  the  sunshine  to 
all  the  joy  that  awaited  him  there, 
Tozer,  a  homely,  matter-of-fact 
figure  in  the  ruddy  light,  was  cross- 
ing the  street  towards  the  minister's 
door.  Vincent  went  away  from  the 
window  again,  with  pangs  of  an 
impatience  and  intolerance  of  his 
own  lot  which  no  strength  of  mind 
could  subdue.  All  the  gleams  of 
impossible  joy  which  had  lighted 
his  path  in  Carlingford  had  now 
gone  out,  and  left  him  in  darkness; 
and  here  came  back,  in  undisturbed 
possession,  all  the  meaner  circum- 
stances of  his  individual  destiny. 
Salem  alone  remained  to  him  out 
of  the  wreck  of  his  dreams,  except 
when  he  turned  back  and  discovered 
her — the  one  tragic  thread  in  the 
petty  history — this  woman  whose 
future  life  for  good  or  for  evil  he 
held  in  his  avenging  hands. 

Mrs  Mildmay  was  still  seated  by 
the  table.  She  had  regained  com- 
mand of  herself.  She  looked  up  to 
him  with  gleaming  eyes  when  he 
approached  her.  "Mr  Vincent,  I 
keep  my  parole — I  am  waiting  your 
pleasure/'  she  said,  never  removing 
her  eyes  from  his  face.  It  was  at 
this  moment  that  Mrs  Vincent,  who 
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had  from  the  window  of  Susan's 
Chamber  seen  the  cab  arrive  and  go 
away  with  some  curiosity,  came 
into  the  room.  The  widow  wanted 
to  know  who  her  son's  visitors 
were,  and  what  had  brought  them. 
She  came  in  with  a  little  eagerness, 
but  was  brought  to  a  sudden  stand- 
still by  the  appearance  of  Mrs  Mild- 
may.  Why  was  this  woman  here  1 
what  had  she  to  do  with  the  min- 
ister1? Mrs  Vincent  put  on  her 
little  air  of  simple  dignity.  She 
said,  "  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  did 
not  know  my  son  was  engaged," 
with  a  curtsy  of  disapproving  po- 
liteness to  the  unwelcome  visitor. 
With  a  troubled  look  at  Arthur, 
who  looked  excited  and  gloomy 
enough  to  justify  any  uncomfort- 
able imaginations  about  him,  his 
mother  turned  away  somewhat  re- 
luctantly. She  did  not  feel  that  it 
was  quite  right  to  leave  him  ex- 
posed to  the  wiles  of  this  "  design- 
ing woman ; "  but  the  widow's  own 
dignity  was  partly  at  stake.  All 
along  she  had  disapproved  of  this 
strange  friendship,  and  she  could 
not  countenance  it  now. 

"  Your  mother  is  going  away," 
said  Mrs  Mildmay,  with  a  restrained 
outcry  of  despair  :  "  is  no  one  to  be 
permitted  to  mediate  between  us  1 
You  are  a  man  and  cruel ;  you  are 
in  trouble,  and  you  think  you  will 
avenge  yourself.  No,  no — I  don't 
mean  what  I  say.  Your  son  is  a — a 
true  knight,  Mrs  Vincent ;  I  told 
you  so  before.  He  will  never  be  hard 
upon  a  woman  :  if  I  had  not  known 
that,  why  should  I  have  trusted 
him  1  I  came  back,  as  he  knows, 
of  my  own  will.  Don't  go  away ; 
I  am  willing  you  should  know — the 
whole,"  said  the  excited  woman, 
with  a  sudden  pause,  turning  upon 
Vincent,  her  face  blanching  into 
deadly  whiteness — "  the  whole — I 
consent ;  let  her  be  the  judge. 
Women  are  more  cruel  than  men  ; 
but  I  saved  her  daughter — I  am 
willing  that  she  should  hear  it  all." 

She  sat  down  again  on  the  seat 
from  which  she  had  risen.  A  cer- 
tain comfort  and  relief  stole  over 
her  face.  She  was  appealing  to  the 
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general  heart  of  humanity  against 
this  one  man  who  knew  her  secret. 
It  might  be  hard  to  hear  the  story 
of  her  own  sin — but  it  was  harder 
to  be  under  the  stifling  sway  of  one 
who  knew  it,  and  who  had  it  in  his 
power  to  denounce  her.  She  ceased 
to  tremble  as  she  looked  at  the 
widow's  troubled  face.  It  was  a 
new  tribunal  before  which  she 
stood;  perhaps  here  her  provoca- 
tions might  be  acknowledged — her 
soul  acquitted  of  the  burden  from 
which  it  could  never  escape.  As 
the  slow  moments  passed  on,  and 
the  minister  did  not  speak,  she 
grew  impatient  of  the  silence. 
"Tell  her,"  she  said,  faintly— it 
was  a  new  hope  which  thus  awoke 
in  her  heart. 

But  while  Mrs  Mildmay  sat 
waiting,  and  while  the  widow  drew 
near,  not  without  some  judicial  state 
in  the  poise  of  her  little  figure,  to 
hear  the  explanation  which  she  felt 
she  was  entitled  to,  Tozer's  honest 
troubled  face  looked  in  at  the  door. 
It  put  a  climax  upon  the  confusion 
of  the  morning.  The  good  butter- 
man  looked  on  in  some  surprise  at 
this  strange  assemblage,  recognising 
dimly  the  haze  of  an  excitement 
of  which  he  knew  nothing.  He 
was  acquainted,  to  some  extent, 
with  the.  needlewoman  of  Back 
Grove  Street.  He  had  gone  to  call 
on  her  once  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  anxious  Brown,  who  had  charge 
of  her  district  but  did  not  feel  him- 
self competent  to  deal  with  the 
spiritual  necessities  of  such  a  peni- 
tent; and  Tozer  remembered  well 
that  her  state  of  mind  had  not  been 
satisfactory — "  not  what  was  to  be 
looked  for  in  a  person  as  had  the 
means  of  grace  close  at  hand,  and 
attended  regular  at  Salem."  He 
thought  she  must  have  come  at  this 
unlucky  moment  to  get  assistance 
of  some  kind  from  the  minister — 
"  as  if  he  had  not  troubles  enough 
of  his  own/'  Tozer  said  to  himself ; 
but  the  deacon  was  not  disposed  to 
let  his  pastor  be  victimised  in  any 
such  fashion.  This,  at  least,  was  a 
matter  in  which  he  felt  fully  en- 
titled to  interfere. 
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"  Good  mornin',  ma'am,"  said 
the  worthy  butterman  ;  "  good 
mornin',  Mr  Vincent — it's  cold,  but 
it's  seasonable  for  the  time  of  year. 
What  I  wanted  was  a  word  or  two 
with  the  pastor,  ma'am,  if  he's  dis- 
engaged. It  ain't  what  I  approve," 
continued  Tozer,  fixing  his  eyes 
with  some  sternness  upon  the  visi- 
tor, "  to  take  up  a  minister's  time 
in  the  morning  when  he  has  the 
work  of  a  flock  on  his  hands.  My 
business,  being  sich  as  can't  wait,  is 
different ;  but  them  as  are  in  want 
of  assistance,  one  way  or  another, 
which  is  a  thing  as  belongs  to 
the  deacons,  have  no  excuse,  not 
as  I  can  see,  for  disturbing  the 
pastor.  It  ain't  a  thing  as  I 
would  put  up  with,"  continued 
Tozer,  with  increasing  severity; 
"  the  charities  of  the  flock  ain't  in 
Mr  Vincent's  hands ;  it's  a  swin- 
dling of  his  time  to  come  in  upon 
him  of  a  morning  if  there  ain't  a 
good  reason ;  and,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  it  would  be  enough  to 
shut  my  heart  up  again'  giving  help 
— that's  how  it  would  work  on  me." 

Mrs  Mildmay  was  entirely  inat- 
tentive to  the  first  few  words  of 
this  address,  but  the  pointed  appli- 
cation given  by  the  speaker's  eyes 
called  her  attention  presently.  She 
gazed  at  him,  as  he  proceeded,  with 
a  gradual  lightening  of  her  worn 
and  anxious  face.  While  Mrs  Vin- 
cent did  all  she  could,  with  anx- 
ious looks  and  little  deprecatory 
gestures,  to  stop  the  butterman, 
the  countenance  of  her  visitor 
cleared  by  one  of  those  strange 
sudden  changes  which  the  minister 
had  noted  so  often.  Her  lips  re- 
laxed, her  eyes  gleamed  with  a 
sudden  flash  of  amusement.  Then 
she  glanced  around,  seeing  with 
quick  observation  not  only  the 
absurdity  of  Tozer' s  mistake,  but 
the  infallible  effect  it  had  in  chang- 
ing the  aspect  of  affairs.  The 
minister  had  turned  away,  not 
without  a  grim,  impatient  smile 
at  the  corner  of  his  mouth.  The 
minister's  mother,  shocked  in  all 
her  gentle  politeness,  was  eagerly 
watching  her  opportunity  to  break 


in  and  set  the  perplexed  deacon 
right.  The  culprit,  who  had  been 
on  her  trial  a  moment  before,  drew 
a  long  breath  of  utter  relief.  Now 
she  had  escaped — the  crisis  was 
over.  Her  quick  spirit  rose  with  a 
sense  of  triumph — a  sensation  of 
amusement.  She  entered  eagerly 
into  it,  leaning  forward  with  eyes 
that  shone  and  gleamed  upon  her 
accuser,  and  a  mock  solemnity  of 
attention  which  only  her  desperate 
strain  of  mind  and  faculties  could 
have  enabled  her  to  assume  so 
quickly.  When  the  butterman 
came  to  a  pause,  Mrs  Vincent 
rushed  in  breathlessly  to  the  rescue. 

"  Mr  Tozer— Mr  Tozer !  this  lady 
is — a — a  friend  of  ours,"  cried  the 
minister's  mother,  with  looks  that 
were  much  more  eloquent  of  her 
distress  and  horror  than  any  words. 
She  had  no  time  to  say  more,  when 
the  aggrieved  individual  herself 
broke  in — 

"Mr  Tozer  knows  I  have  been 
one  of  the  flock  since  ever  Mr 
Vincent  came,"  said  the  strange 
woman.  "  I  have  gone  to  all  the 
meetings,  and  listened  faithfully 
to  the  pastor  every  time  he  has 
preached ;  and  would  you  judge 
me  unworthy  of  relief  because  I 
once  came  to  see  him  in  a  morn- 
ing ?  That  is  hard  laws ;  but  the 
minister  will  speak  for  me.  The 
minister  knows  me,"  she  went  on, 
turning  to  Vincent,  "and  he  and 
his  mother  have  been  very  chari- 
table to  a  poor  woman,  Mr  Tozer. 
You  will  not  exclude  me  from  the 
Salem  charities  for  this  one  offence  ? 
Remember  that  I  am  a  member  of 
the  flock." 

"Not  a  church-member  as  I 
know,"  said  the  sturdy  deacon — 
"not  meaning  no  offence,  if  I've 
made  a  mistake — one  sitting,  as  far 
as  I  remember;  but  a — lady — as 
is  a  friend  of  Mrs  Vincent's " 

Here  Tozer  paused,  abashed  but 
suspicious,  not  disposed  to  make 
any  further  apology.  That  mo- 
ment was  enough  to  drive  this 
lighter  interlude  from  the  vigilant 
soul  which,  in  all  its  moods,  watched 
what  was  going  on  with  a  quick 
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apprehension  of  the  opportunities 
of  the  moment.  All  her  percep- 
tions, quickened  as  they  were  by 
anxiety  and  fear,  were  bent  on  dis- 
covering an  outlet  for  her  escape, 
and  she  saw  her  chance  now.  She 
got  up  wearily,  leaning  on  the 
table,  as  indeed  she  needed  to 
lean,  and  looked  into  Mrs  Vincent's 
face:  "May  I  see  my  child?" 
she  said,  in  a  voice  that  went  to 
the  heart  of  the  widow.  The 
minister's  mother  could  not  resist 
this  appeal.  She  saw  the  trem- 
bling in  her  limbs,  the  anxiety  in 
her  eye.  "Arthur,  I  will  see  to 


Mrs  Mildmay.  Mr  Tozer  has  some- 
thing to  say  to  you,  and  we  must 
not  occupy  your  time,"  said  the 
tender  little  woman,  in  whose 
gentle  presence  there  was  protec- 
tion and  shelter  even  for  the 
passionate  spirit  beside  her.  Thus 
the  two  went  away  together.  If 
there  had  ever  been  any  revenge- 
ful intention  in  Vincent's  mind, 
it  had  disappeared  by  this  time. 
He  too  breathed  deep  with  relief. 
The  criminal  had  escaped,  at  least 
out  of  his  hands.  He  was  no 
longer  compelled  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  office  of  an  avenger. 


CHAPTER  XL, 


"I  hope,  sir,  as  I  haven't  said 
anything  as  gives  offence  1 — it  was 
far  from  my  meaning,"  said  Tozer ; 
"  not  as  the — person — is  a  church- 
member,  being  only  a  seatholder 
for  one  sitting  as  is  down  in  the 
books.  I  wouldn't  have  come 
over,  not  so  early,  Mr  Vincent,  if  it 
wasn't  as  I  was  wishful  to  try  if 
you'd  listen  to  reason  about  the 
meetin'  as  is  appointed  to  be  to- 
night. It  ain't  no  interest  of  mine, 
not  so  far  as  money  goes,  nor  no- 
thing of  that  kind.  It's  you  as 
I'm  a-thinking  of.  I  don't  mind 
standing  the  expense  out  of  my 
own  pocket,  if  so  be  as  you'd  give 
in  to  make  it  a  tea-meetin'.  I 
don't  know  as  you'd  need  to  do 
nothing  but  take  the  chair  and 
make  yourself  agreeable.  Me  and 
Brown  and  the  women  would 
manage  the  rest.  It  would  be  a 
pleasant  surprise,  that's  what  it 
would  be,"  said  the  good  butter- 
man  ;  "  and  Phoebe  and  some  more 
would  go  down  directly  to  make 
ready  :  and  I  don't  doubt  as  there's 
cakes  and  buns  enough  in  Carling- 
ford,  Mr  Vincent,  sir,  if  you'd  but 
bend  your  mind  to  it  and  consent." 

"  I  am  going  out,"  said  Vincent ; 
"I  have — something  to  do;  don't 
detain  me,  Tozer.  I  must  have 
this  morning  to  myself." 

"  I'll  walk  with  you,  sir,  if  I  ain't 
in  the  way,"  said  the  deacon,  accom- 


panying the  young  man's  restless 
steps  down-stairs.  "  They  tell  me 
Miss  is  a  deal  better,  and  all  things 
is  going  on  well.  I  wouldn't  be 
meddlesome,  Mr  Vincent,  not  of 
my  own  will ;  but  when  matters  is 
settling,  sir,  if  you'd  but  hear 
reason  !  There  can't  nothing  but 
harm  come  of  more  explanations. 
I  never  had  no  confidence  in  explan- 
ations, for  my  part;  but  pleasant 
looks  and  the  urns  a-smoking,  and 
a  bit  of  green  on  the  wall,  as  Phoebe 
and  the  rest  could  put  up  in  no 
time !  and  just  a  speech  as  was  agree- 
able to  wind  up  with — a  bit  of  an 
anecdote,  or  poetry  about  friends  as 
is  better  friends  after  they've  spoke 
their  minds  and  had  it  out — that's 
the  thing  as  would  settle  Salem,  Mr 
Vincent.  I  don't  speak,  not  to 
bother  you,  sir,  but  for  your  good. 
There  ain't  no  difficulty  in  it ;  its 
easier  a  deal  than  being  serious  and 
opening  up  all  things  over  again ; 
and  as  for  them  as  would  like  to 
dictate " 

"  I  am  not  thinking  of  Salem," 
said  the  minister  ;  "  I  have  many 
other  things  to  distract  me;  for 
heaven's  sake,  if  you  have  any  pity, 
leave  me  alone  to-day." 

"  But  you'll  give  in  to  make  it  a 
tea-meetin'?"  said  the  anxious  but- 
terman,  pausing  at  his  own  door. 

Tozer  did  not  make  out  the  minis- 
ter's reply.  It  is  difficult  to  distin- 
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guisli  between  a  nod  and  a  shake 
of  the  head,  under  some  circum- 
stances— and  Vincent  did  not  pause 
to  give  an  articulate  answer,  but 
left  his  champion  to  his  own  de- 
vices. It  seemed  to  Vincent  to  be 
a  long  time  since  Fordham  left  his 
house — and  he  was  possessed  with 
a  fever  of  impatience  to  see  for  him- 
self what  was  being  transacted 
down  yonder  in  the  sunshine,  where 
the  spire  of  St  Koque's  appeared 
in  the  distance  through  the  ruddy 
morning  haze.  The  bells  had  ceased, 
and  all  was  quiet  enough  in  Grange 
Lane.  Quite  quiet — a  few  ordi- 
nary passengers  in  the  tranquil  road, 
nursemaids  and  children — and  the 
calm  green  doors  closing  in  the  con- 
cealed houses,  as  if  no  passion  or 
agitation  could  penetrate  them. 
The  door  of  Lady  Western's  garden 
was  ajar.  The  minister  crossed  over 
and  looked  in  with  a  wistful,  despair- 
ing hope  of  seeing  something  that 
would  contradict  his  conclusion. 
The  house  was  basking  in  the 
spring  sunshine — the  door  open, 
some  of  the  windows  open,  eager 
servants  hovering  about,  an  air  of 
expectation  over  all.  With  eyes  full 
of  memories,  the  minister  looked 
in  at  the  half-open  door,  which  one 
time  and  another  had  been  to 
him  the  gate  of  paradise.  .Within, 
where  the  red  geraniums  and  ver- 
benas had  once  brightened  all  the 
borders,  were  pale  crocuses  and  flow- 
ers of  early  spring — the  limes  were 
beginning  to  bud,  the  daisies  to 
grow  among  the  grass.  The  winter 
was  over  in  that  sheltered  and 
sunny  place  ;  Nature  herself  stood 
sweet  within  the  protecting  walls, 
and  gathered  all  the  tenderest 
sweets  of  spring  to  greet  the  bride 
in  the  new  beginning  of  her  life. 
It  was  but  a  glance,  but  the  specta- 
tor, in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart, 
did  not  lose  a  single  tint  or  line  ; 
and  just  then  the  joy-bells  burst 
out  once  more  from  St  Roque's. 
Poor  Vincent  drew  back  from  the 
door  as  the  sudden  sound  stung  him 
to  the  heart.  Nothing  had  any  pity 
for  him — all  the  world,  and  every 
voice  and  breath  therein,  sided  with 
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the  others  in  their  joy.  He  went 
on  blindly,  -without  thinking  where 
he  was  going,  with  a  kind  of  dull, 
stubborn  determination  in  his  heart, 
not  to  turn  back  in  his  wretchedness 
even  from  the  sight  of  the  happy 
procession  which  he  knew  must  be 
advancing  to  meet  him.  A  pang 
more  or  less,  what  did  it  matter] 
And  for  the  last  time  he  would 
look  on  Her  who  was  nothing  in 
the  world  to  him  now — who  -never 
could  have  been  anything — yet  who 
had  somehow  shed  such  streams  of 
light  upon  the  poor  minister's  hum- 
ble path,  as  no  reality  in  all  his  life 
had  ever  shed  before.  He  paused 
on  the  edge  of  the  road  as  he  saw 
the  carriage  coming.  It  was  one 
of  those  moments  when  a  man's 
entire  life  becomes  apparent  to  him 
in  long  perspective  of  past  and 
future,  he  himself  and  all  the  world 
standing  still  between.  The  bells 
rang  on  his  heart,  with  echoes  from 
the  wheels  and  the  horses'  feet  com- 
ing up  in  superb  pride  and  triumph. 
Heaven  and  earth  were  glad  for  her 
in  her  joy.  He,  in  his  great  trouble, 
stood  dark  in  the  sunshine  and 
looked  on. 

It  was  only  a  moment,  and  no 
more.  He  would  have  seen  no- 
thing but  the  white  mist  of  the  veil 
which  surrounded  her,  had  not  she 
in  her  loveliness  and  kindness  per- 
ceived him,  and  bent  forward  in  the 
carriage  with  a  little  motion  of  her 
hand  calling  the  attention  of  her  un- 
seen bridegroom  to  that  figure  on  the 
way.  At  sight  of  that  movement, 
the  unhappy  young  man  started 
with  an  intolerable  pang,  and  went 
on  heedless  where  he  was  going. 
He  could  not  control  the  moment- 
ary passion.  She  had  never  harmed 
him — never  meant  to  dazzle  him 
with  her  beauty,  or  trifle  with  his 
love,  or  break  his  heart.  It  was 
kind  as  the  sunshine,  this  sweet 
bridal  face  leaning  out  with  that 
momentary  glance  of  recognition. 
She  would  have  given  him  her  kind 
hand,  her  sweet  smile  as  of  old, 
had  they  met  more  closely — no  re- 
morseful consciousness  was  in  Jier 
eyes  ;  but  neither  the  bells,  nor  the 
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flowers,  nor  the  sunshine,  went 
with  such  a  pang  to  poor  Vincent's 
heart  as  did  that  look  of  kindness. 
It  was  all  unreal  then — no  founda- 
tion at  all  in  it  1  not  enough  to  call 
a  passing  colour  to  her  cheek,  or  to 
dim  her  sweet  eyes  on  her  bridal 
day  1  He  went  down  the  long  road 
in  the  insensibility  of  passion — see- 
ing nothing,  caring  for  nothing — 
stung  to  the  heart.  No  look  of  tri- 
umph, no  female  dart  of  conscious 
cruelty  could  have  given  the  poor 
minister  so  bitter  a  wound.  All 
her  treasured  looks  and  smiles — the 
touch  of  her  hand — her  words,  of 
which  he  had  scarcely  forgotten  one 
— did  they  mean  nothing  after  all  1 
nothing  but  kindness?  He  had 
laid  his  heart  at  her  feet ;  if  she  had 
trodden  on  it  he  could  have  for- 
given her ;  but  she  only  went  on 
smiling,  and  never  saw  the  treasure 
in  her  way.  And  this  was  the  end. 
The  unfortunate  young  man  could 
not  give  way  to  any  outbreak  of 


the  passion  that  consumed  him;  he 
could  but  go  on  hotly — on  past  St 
Roque's,  where  flowers  still  lay  in 
the  porch,  and  the  open  doors  in- 
vited strangers,  to  the  silent  country, 
where  the  fields  lay  callow  under 
the  touch  of  spring.  Spring  !  ever- 
lasting mockery  of  human  trouble  ! 
Here  were  the  hedgerows  stirring, 
the  secret  grain  beginning  to  throb 
conscious  in  the  old  furrows ;  but 
life  itself  standing  still — coming  to 
a  sudden  end  in  this  heart  which 
filled  the  young  man's  entire  frame 
with  pulsations  of  anguish.  All 
his  existence  had  flowed  towards 
this  day,  and  took  its  termination 
here.  His  love — heaven  help  him  ! 
he  had  but  one  heart,  and  had 
thrown  it  away ;  his  work — that 
too  was  to  come  to  nothing,  and 
be  ended  ;  all  his  traditions,  all  his 
hopes,  were  they  to  be  buried  in 
one  grave  1  and  what  was  to  become 
after  of  the  posthumous  and  name- 
less life  1 


CHAPTER  XLL 


When  the  minister  fully  came  to 
himself,  it  was  after  a  long  rapid 
walk  of  many  miles  through  the 
silent  fields  and  hazy  country. 
There  the  clouds  cleared  off  from 
him  in  the  quietness.  When  he 
began  to  see  clearly  he  turned 
back  towards  Carlingford.  Nothing 
now  stood  between  him  and  the 
crisis  which  henceforward  must 
determine  his  personal  affairs.  He 
turned  in  the  long  country  road, 
which  he  had  been  pursuing  eagerly 
without  knowing  what  he  was  doing, 
and  gazed  back  towards  the  distant 
roofs.  His  heart  ached  and  throb- 
bed with  the  pangs  that  were  past. 
He  had  a  consciousness  that  it 
stirred  within  his  breast,  still  smart- 
ing and  thrilling  with  that  violent 
access  of  agony — but  the  climax 
was  over.  The  strong  pulsations 
fell  into  dull  beats  of  indefinite 
pain.  Now  for  the  other  world — 
the  neutral-coloured  life.  Vincent 
did  not  very  well  know  which  road 
he  had  taken,  for  he  had  not  been 


thinking  of  where  he  was  going ; 
but  it  roused  him  a  little  to  perceive 
that  his  homeward  way  brought 
him  through  Grove  Street,  and  past 
Siloam  Cottage,  where  Mr  Tufton 
lived. 

Mrs  Tufton  was  at  the  window, 
behind  the  great  geranium,  when 
the  minister  came  in  sight.  When 
she  saw  him  she  tapped  upon  the 
pane  and  beckoned  him  to  go  in. 
He  obeyed  the  summons,  almost 
without  impatience,  in  the  languor 
of  his  mind.  He  went  in  to  find 
them  all  by  the  fire,  just  as  they 
had  been  when  he  came  first  to 
Carlingford.  The  old  minister,  in 
his  arm-chair,  holding  out  his 
flabby  white  hand  to  his  dear 
young  brother  ;  the  invalid  daugh- 
ter still  knitting,  with  cold  blue 
eyes,  always  vigilant  and  alert,  in- 
vestigating everything.  It  was  a 
mild  day,  and  Mrs  Tufton  herself 
had  shifted  her  seat  to  the  window, 
where  she  had  been  reading  aloud 
as  usual  the  '  Carlingford  Gazette.' 
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The  motionless  warm  air  of  the 
little  parlour,  the  prints  of  the 
brethren  on  the  walls,  the  attitudes 
of  the  living  inhabitants,  were  all 
unchanged  from  the  time  when  the 
young  minister  of  Salem  paid  his 
first  visit,  and  chafed  at  Mr  Tuf- 
ton's  advice,  and  heard  with  a  secret 
shiver  the  prophecy  of  Adelaide, 
that  "they  would  kill  him  in  six 
months."  He  took  the  same  chair, 
again  making  a  little  commotion 
among  the  furniture,  which  the  size 
of  the  room  made  it  difficult  to  dis- 
place. It  was  with  a  bewildering 
sensation  that  he  sat  down  in  that 
unchangeable  house.  Had  time 
really  gone  on  through  all  these 
passions  and  pains,  of  which  he 
was  conscious  in  his  heart  ?  or  had 
it  stood  still,  and  were  they  only 
dreams  1  Adelaide  Tufton,  im- 
movable in  her  padded  chair,  with 
pale  blue  eyes  that  searched  through 
everything,  had  surely  never  once 
altered  her  position,  but  had  knitted 
away  the  days  with  a  mystic  thread 
like  one  of  the  Fates.  Even  the 
geranium  did  not  seem  to  have 
gained  or  shed  a  single  leaf. 

"  I  have  just  been  reading  in  the 
'  Gazette'  the  report  of  last  night's 
meeting,"  said  good  Mrs  Tufton. 
"  Oh,  Mr  Vincent,  I  was  so  glad — 
your  dear  mother  herself,  if  she  had 
been  there,  could  not  have  been 
happier  than  I  was.  I  hope  she 
has  seen  the  '  Gazette '  this  morn- 
ing. You  young  men  always  like 
the  '  Times  ;'  but  they  never  put  in 
anything  that  is  interesting  to  me  in 
the  'Times/  Perhaps,  if  she  has  not 
seen  it,  you  will  put  the  paper  in 
your  pocket.  Indeed,  it  made  me 
as  happy  as  if  you  had  been  my 
own  son.  I  always  say  that  is  very 
much  how  Mr  Tufton  and  I  feel 
for  you." 

"  Yes,  it  went  off  very  well,"  said 
the  old  minister.  "  My  dear  young 
brother,  it  all  depends  on  whether 
you  have  friends  that  know  how 
to  deal  with  a  flock ;  nothing  can 
teach  you  that  but  experience.  I 
am  sorry  I  dare  not  go  out  again 
to-night — it  cost  me  my  night's  rest 


last  night,  as  Mrs  Tufton  will  tell 
you ;  but  that  is  nothing  in  consider- 
ation of  duty.  Never  think  of  ease 
to  yourself,  my  dear  young  friend, 
when  you  can  serve  a  brother;  it 
has  always  been  my  rule  through 
life " 

"Mr  Vincent  understands  all 
that,"  said  Adelaide  ;  "that  will  do, 
papa — we  know.  Tell  me  about 
Lady  Western's  marriage,  Mr  Vin- 
cent. I  daresay  you  were  invited,  as 
she  was  such  a  friend  of  yours.  It 
must  have  made  an  awkwardness 
between  you  when  she  turned  out 
to  be  Colonel  Mildmay's  sister ;  but, 
to  be  sure,  those  things  don't  matter 
among  people  in  high  life.  It  was 
delightful  that  she  should  marry 
her  old  love  after  all,  don't  you 
think1?  Poor  Sir  Joseph  would 
have  left  a  different  will  if  he  had 
known.  Parted  for  ten  years  and 
coming  together  again  !  it  is  like  a 
story  in  a  book " 

"I  do  not  know  the  circum- 
stances," said  poor  Vincent.  He 
turned  to  Mr  Tufton  with  a  vain 
hope  of  escaping.  "  I  shall  have  to 
bid  you  good-bye  shortly,"  said  the 
minister ;  "  though  it  was  very  good 
of  the  Salem  people  not  to  dismiss 
me,  I  prefer " 

"  You  mean  to  go  away  1 "  said 
Adelaide;  "that  will  be  a  won- 
derful piece  of  news  in  the  connec- 
tion ;  but  I  don't  think  you  will  go 
away :  there  will  be  a  deputation, 
and  they  will  give  you  a  piece  of 
plate,  and  you  will  remain — you 
will  not  be  able  to  resist.  Papa 
never  was  a  preacher  to  speak  of," 
continued  the  dauntless  invalid, 
"  but  they  gave  him  a  purse  and  a 
testimonial  when  he  retired ;  and 
you  are  soft-hearted,  and  they  will 
get  the  better  of  you " 

"Adelaide!"  said  Mrs  Tufton, 
"  Mr  Vincent  will  think  you  out  of 
your  senses  :  indeed,  Mr  Vincent, 
she  does  not  mind  what  she  says  ; 
and  she  has  had  so  much  ill-health, 
poor  child,  that  both  her  papa  and 
I  have  given  in  to  her  too  much ; 
but  as  for  my  husband's  preaching, 
it  is  well  known  he  could  have  had 
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many  other  charges  if  his  duty  had 
not  called  him  to  stay  at  Salem ; 
invitations  used  to  come " 

"  Oh,  stuff !  "  said  the  irreverent 
Adelaide — "as  if  Mr  Vincent  did 
not  know.  But  I  will  tell  you  about 
Lady  Western — that  is  the  romance 
of  the  day.  Mr  Fordham  was  very 
poor,  you  know,  when  they  first 
saw  each  other — only  a  poor  bar- 
rister— and  the  friends  interfered. 
Friends  always  interfere,"  said  the 
sick  woman,  fixing  her  pale  eyes  on 
Vincent's  face  as  she  went  on  with 
her  knitting ;  "  and  they  married 
her  to  old  Sir  Joseph  Western ;  and 
so,  after  a  while,  she  became  the 
young  dowager.  She  must  have 
been  very  pretty  then — she  is  beau- 
tiful now ;  but  I  would  not  have 
married  a  widow,  had  I  been  Mr 
Fordham,  after  I  came  into  my  for- 
tune. His  elder  brother  died,  you 
know.  I  would  not  have  married 
her,  however  lovely  she  had  been. 
Mr  Vincent,  would  you  1 " 

"Adelaide  !  "  cried  Mrs  Tufton, 
again  in  dismay.  The  poor  minis- 
ter thrust  back  his  chair  from  the 
table,  and  came  roughly  against  the 
stand  of  the  great  geranium,  which 
had  to  be  adjusted,  and  covered  his 
retreat.  He  glanced  at  his  conscious 
tormentor  with  the  contemptuous 
rage  and  aggravation  which  men 
sometimes  feel  towards  a  weak  crea- 
ture who  insults  them  with  impu- 
nity. But  she  did  not  show  any 
pleasurable  consciousness  of  her 
triumph  •  she  kept  knitting  on, 
looking  at  him  with  her  pale  blue 
eyes.  There  was  something  in  that 
loveless  eagerness  of  curiosity  which 
appalled  Vincent.  He  got  up  hastily 
to  his  feet,  and  said  he  had  some- 
thing to  do  and  must  go  away. 

"Good-bye,  my  dear  brother," 
said  Mr  Tufton  slowly,  shaking  the 
young  minister's  hand ;  "  you  will 
be  judicious  to-night?  The  flock 
have  stood  by  you,  and  been  indul- 
gent to  your  inexperience.  They 
see  you  never  meant  to  hurt  any  of 
their  feelings.  It  is  what  I  always 
trained  my  dear  people  to  be — 
considerate  to  the  young  preachers. 
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Take  my  advice,  my  beloved  young 
brother,  and  dear  Tozer's  advice.  We 
do  all  we  can  for  you  here,  and  dear 
Tozer  is  a  tower  of  strength.  And 
you  have  our  prayers ;  we  are  but  a 
little  assembly — I  and  my  dear  part- 
ner in  life  and  our  afflicted  child 
— but  two  or  three,  you  know — and 
we  never  forget  you  at  the  throne 
of  grace." 

With  this  parting  blessing  Vin- 
cent hastened  away.  Poor  little 
Mrs  Tufton  had  added  some  little 
effusion  of  motherly  kindness  which 
he  did  not  listen  to.  He  came  away 
with  a  strange  impression  on  his 
mind  of  that  knitting  woman,  pale 
and  curious,  in  her  padded  chair. 
Adelaide  Tufton  was  not  old — not 
a  great  many  years  older  than  him- 
self. To  him,  with  the  life  beating 
so  strong  in  his  veins,  the  sight  of 
that  life  in  death  was  strange,  al- 
most awful.  The  despair,  the  an- 
guish, the  vivid  uncertainty  and 
reality  of  his  own  existence,  ap- 
peared to  him  in  wonderful  relief 
against  that  motionless  background. 
If  he  came  back  here  ten  years  hence, 
he  might  still  find  as  now  the  old 
man  by  the  fire,  the  pale  woman 
knitting  in  her  chair,  as  they  had 
been  for  these  six  months  which 
had  brought  to  the  young  minister  a 
greater  crowd  of  events  than  all  his 
previous  years.  When  he  thought  of 
that  helpless  woman,  with  her  lively 
thoughts  and  curious  eyes,  always 
busy  and  speculating  about  the 
life  from  which  she  was  utterly 
shut  out,  a  strange  sensation  of 
thankfulness  stole  over  the  young 
man ;  though  he  was  miserable 
he  was  alive.  Between  him  and 
the  lovely  figure  on  which  his 
heart  had  dwelt  too  long,  rose  up 
now  this  other  figure  which  was  not 
lovely.  He  grew  stronger  as  he 
went  home  along  the  streets  in  the 
changed  light  of  the  afternoon. 
Siloam  Cottage  interposed  between 
him  and  that  ineffable  moment  at 
the  bridal  doors ;  presently  Salem 
too  would  interpose,  and  all  the  dif- 
ficulties and  troubles  of  his  career. 
He  had  taken  up  life  again,  after 
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that  pause  when  the  sun  and  the 
moon  stood  still  and  the  battle 
raged.  Now  it  was  all  over,  and  the 
world's  course  had  begun  anew. 

Mrs  Vincent  was  looking  out  for 
him  when  he  reached  his  own  door. 
He  could  see  her  disappear  from  the 
window  above,  where  she  had  been 
standing  watching.  She  came  to 
meet  him  as  he  went  up  to  the  sit- 
ting-room. There  was  nobody  now 
in  that  room,  where  the  widow  had 
been  making  everything  smile  for 
her  son.  The  table  was  spread ; 
the  fire  bright ;  the  lamp  ready  to 
be  lighted  on  the  table.  Mrs  Vin- 
cent had  been  alarmed  by  Arthur's 
long  absence,  but  she  did  not  say 
so.  She  only  made  haste  to  tell 
him  that  Susan  was  so  much  better, 
and  that  the  doctor  was  in  such 
high  spirits  about  her.  "'After  we 
come  back  from  the  meeting  you 
are  to  go  in  and  sit  with  your  sister 
for  an  hour,  my  dear  boy,"  said  his 
mother.  "  Till  that  was  over,  we 
knew  your  mind  would  be  occupied, 
and  Susan  would  like  to  see  you. 
Oh,  Arthur !  it  will  make  you  happy 
only  to  look  at  her.  She  remembers 
everything  now  ;  she  has  asked  me 
even  all  about  the  flock,  and  cried 
with  joy  to  hear  how  things  had 
gone  off  last  night  —  not  for  joy 
only,"  said  the  truthful  widow, 
"  with  indignation,  too,  that  you 
ever  should  have  been  doubted — 
for  Susan  thinks  there  is  nobody 
like  her  brother;  but,  my  dear, 
we  ought  to  be  very  thankful  that 
things  have  happened  so  well. 
Everybody  must  learn  to  put  up 
with  a  little  injustice  in  this  world, 

Particularly  the  pastor  of  a  flock. 
f  you  will  go  and  get  ready  for 
dinner,  Arthur,"  said  Mrs  Vincent, 
"I  will  light  the  lamp.  I  have 
taken  it  into  my  own  hands,  dear ; 
it  is  better  to  put  it  right  at  first 
than  to  be  always  arranging  it  after 
it  has  been  put  wrong.  Dinner  is 
quite  ready,  and  make  haste,  my 
dear  boy.  I  have  got  a  little  fish  for 
you,  and  you  know  it  will  spoil  if 
you  keep  it  waiting ;  and  I  have  so 
much  to  tell  you  before  we  go  out 
to  the  meeting  to-night." 


Vincent  made  no  answer  to  the 
wistful  inquiring  look  which  his 
mother  turned  to  his  face  as  she 
mentioned  this  meeting.  He  went 
away  with  an  impatient  exclamation 
about  that  lamp,  which  seemed  to 
him  to  occupy  half  her  thoughts. 
Mrs  Vincent  was  full  of  many  cares 
and  much  news  which  she  had  to 
give  her  son ;  she  was  also  deeply 
anxious  and  curious  to  know  what 
he  was  going  to  do  that  night ;  but 
still  she  spared  a  little  time  for  the 
lamp,  to  set  the  screw  right,  and 
light  to  a  delicate  evenness  the 
well-trimmed  wick.  When  she  had 
placed  it  on  the  table,  it  gave  her 
a  certain  satisfaction  to  see  how 
clearly  it  burned,  and  how  bright  it 
made  the  table.  "  If  I  only  knew 
what  Arthur  was  going  to  do,"  she 
said'  to  herself,  with  a  little  sigh,  as 
she  rang  the  bell  for  the  dinner,  and 
warned  the  little  maid  to  be  very 
careful  with  the  fish  ;  "  for  if  it  is 
not  put  very  nicely  on  the  table  Mr 
Vincent  will  not  have  any  of  it," 
said  the  minister's  mother,  with  that 
feminine  mingling  of  small  cares 
and  great  which  was  so  incompre- 
hensible to  her  son.  When  he  came 
back  and  seated  himself  listlessly  at 
the  table,  he  never  thought  of  ob- 
serving the  light,  or  taking  note  of 
the  brightness  of  the  room.  To  think 
of  this  business  of  dinner  at  all,  in- 
terjected into  such  a  day,  was  almost 
too  much  for  Arthur ;  and  he  was 
half  disgusted  with  himself  when 
he  found  that,  after  all,  he  could  eat, 
and  that  not  only  for  his  mother's 
sake.  Mrs  Vincent  talked  only  of 
Susan  while  the  little  maid  was 
going  and  coming  into  the  room  ; 
but  when  they  were  alone  she  drew 
her  chair  a  little  nearer  and  entered 
upon  other  things. 

"Arthur,  I  had  a  great  deal  of 
conversation  with  Mrs  Mildmay  ; 
she  told  me — everything,"  said  the 
widow,  growing  pale.  "Oh,  niy 
dear  !  when  God  leaves  us  alone 
to  our  own  devices,  what  dreadful 
things  a  sinful  creature  may  do  ! 
I  said  you  would  do  nothing  to 
harm  her  now  when  Susan  was  safe. 
Hush,  dear  !  we  must  never  breathe 
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a  word  of  it  to  Susan,  or  any  one. 
Susan  is  changed,  Arthur;  some- 
times I  am  glad  of  it,  sometimes  I 
could  cry.  She  is  not  an  innocent 
girl  now.  She  is  a  woman — oh, 
Arthur  !  a  great  deal  stronger  than 
her  mother  ;  she  would  clear  herself 
somehow  if  she  knew ;  she  would 
not  bear  that  suspicion.  She  is 
more  like  your  dear  papa,"  said  the 
mother,  wiping  her  eyes,  "  than  I 
ever  thought  to  see  one  of  my  chil- 
dren. I  can  see  his  high-minded 
ways  in  her,  Arthur — and  steadier 
than  you  and  me  ;  for  you  have  my 
quick  temper,  dear.  Wait  just  an- 
other moment,  Arthur.  This  poor 
child  dotes  upon  Susan  ;  and  her 
mother  asked  me,"  said  poor  Mrs 
Vincent,  pausing,  and  looking  her 
son  in  the  face,  "  if — I  would  keep 
her  with  me." 

"  Keep  her  with  you  !  Let  us  be 
rid  of  them,"  cried  the  minister  ; 
"they  have  brought  us  nothing  but 
misery  ever  since  we  heard  their 
names." 

"  Yes,  Arthur  dear ;  but  the  poor 
child  never  did  any  one  any  harm. 
They  have  made  her  a  ward  in 
Chancery  now.  It  should  have 
been  done  long  ago,  but  for  the 
wickedness  and  the  disputes  ;  and, 
my  dear  boy,"  said  Mrs  Vincent, 
anxiously,  "  I  will  have  to  leave 
Lonsdale,  you  know ;  my  poor 
child  could  not  go  back  there  ;  and 
we  will  not  stay  with  you  in  Car- 
lingford  to  get  you  into  trouble 
with  your  flock,"  continued  the 
widow,  gazing  wistfully  in  his  face 
to  see  if  she  could  gather  anything 
of  his  purpose  from  his  looks ; 
"  and  with  my  little  income,  you 
know,  it  would  be  hard  work  with- 
out coming  on  you  ;  but  all  the 
difficulty  is  cleared  away  if  we  take 
this  child.  I  was  thinking  I  might 
take  Susan  abroad,"  said  the  widow, 
with  a  little  sigh  ;  "  it  is  the  best 
thing,  I  have  always  heard,  after 
such  trouble ;  and  it  would  be  an 
occupation  for  her  when  she  got 
better.  My  dear  boy,  don't  be 
hasty;  your  dear  father  always 
took  a  little  time  to  think  upon  a 
thing  before  he  would  speak ;  but 
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you  have  always  had  rny  temper, 
Arthur.  I  won't  say  any  more ; 
we  will  speak  of  it,  dear,  in  your 
sister's  room,  when  we  come  home 
from  the  meeting  to-night." 

"  I  think  you  had  better  not  go 
to  the  meeting  to-night ;  there  will 
be  nothing  said  to  please  you, 
mother,"  said  the  minister,  rising 
from  the  table,  and  taking  his  fa- 
vourite position  on  the  hearthsug. 
His  mother  turned  round  fright- 
ened, but  afraid  to  show  her  fright, 
determined  still  to  look  as  if  she 
believed  everything  was  going  well. 

"  No  fine  speeches,  Arthur  1  My 
dear  boy,  I  always  like  to  hear  you 
speak.  I  know  you  will  say  what 
you  ought,"  said  the  widow,  smil- 
ing, with  a  patient  determination 
in  her  face.  Then  there  was  a 
pause.  "  Perhaps  you  will  give 
me  a  little  sketch  of  what  you  are 
going  to  say,"  she  went  on,  with  a 
tender  artifice,  concealing  her  anxi- 
ety. "  Your  dear  papa  often  did, 
Arthur,  when  anything  was  going 
on  among  the  flock." 

But  Arthur  made  no  reply.  His 
clouded  face  filled  his  mother  with 
a  host  of  indefinite  fears.  But  she 
saw,  as  she  had  seen  so  often,  that 
womanish  entreaties  were  not  prac- 
ticable, and  that  he  must  be  left  to 
himself.  "  He  will  tell  me  as  we 
go  to  Salem,"  she  said  in  her  heart, 
to  quiet  its  anxious  throbbing. 
"  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have 
the  room  to  yourself  a  little,  dear," 
she  said  aloud.  "  I  will  go  to 
Susan  till  it  is  time  to  leave  ;  and 
I  know  my  Arthur  will  ask  the 
counsel  of  God,"  she  added  softly, 
just  touching  his  hand  with  a  ten- 
der momentary  clasp.  It  was  all 
the  minister  could  do  to  resist  the 
look  of  anxious  inquiry  with  which 
this  little  caress  was  accompanied  ; 
and  then  she  left  him  to  prepare  for 
his  meeting.  Whether  he  asked  ad- 
vice or  not  of  his  Father  in  heaven, 
the  widow  asked  it  for  him  with 
tears  in  her  anxious  eyes.  -She  had 
done  all  that  she  could  do.  When 
the  minister  was  left  to  himself,  he 
opened  his  desk  and  took  out  the 
manuscript  with  which  he  had 
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been  busy  last  night.  It  was  the 
speech  he  had  intended  to  deliver, 
and  he  had  been  pleased  with  it. 
He  sat  down  now  and  read  it  over 
to  himself,  by  the  white-covered 
table,  on  which  his  mother's  lamp 
burned  bright.  Sheet  by  sheet, 
as  he  read  it  over,  the  impatient 


young  man  tossed  into  the  fire, 
with  hasty  exclamations  of  disgust. 
He  was  excited  ;  his  mind  was  in 
fiery  action ;  his  heart  moved  to 
the  depths.  No  turgid  Homerton 
eloquence  would  do  now.  What  he 
said  must  be  not  from  the  lips,  but 
from  the  heart. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 


Mrs  Vincent  was  ready  in  very 
good  time  for  the  meeting ;  she 
brought  her  son  a  cup  of  coffee  with 
her  own  hand  when  she  was  dressed 
in  her  bonnet  and  shawl.  She  had 
put  on  her  best  bonnet — her  newest 
black  silk  dress.  Perhaps  she  knew 
that  device  of  Tozer's,  of  which  the 
minister  yet  was  not  aware ;  but 
Arthur  for  once  was  too  peremptory 
and  decided  for  his  mother.  She 
who  knew  how  to  yield  when  resist- 
ance was  impossible,  had  to  give  in 
to  him  at  last.  It  was  better  to 
stay  at  home,  anxious  as  her  heart 
waSj  than  to  exasperate  her  boy, 
who  had  so  many  other  things  to 
trouble  him.  With  much  heroism 
the  widow  took  off  her  bonnet 
again  and  returned  to  Susan's  room. 
There  could  be  little  doubt  now 
what  the  minister  was  going  to  do. 
While  she  seated  herself  once  more 
by  her  daughter's  bedside,  in  a 
patience  which  was  all  but  unbear- 
able, her  son  went  alone  to  his  last 
meeting  with  his  flock.  He  walked 
rapidly  through  Grove  Street,  going 
through  the  stream  of  Salem  people, 
who  were  moving  in  twos  and  threes 
in  the  same  direction.  A  little  ex- 
citement had  sprung  up  in  Carling- 
ford on  the  occasion.  The  public 
in  general  had  begun  to  find  out,  as 
the  public  generally  does,  that  here 
was  a  man  who  was  apt  to  make 
disclosures  not  only  of  his  opinions 
but  of  himself  wherever  he  appear- 
ed, and  that  a  chance  was  hereby 
afforded  to  the  common  eye  of  see- 
ing that  curious  phenomenon,  a 
human  spirit  in  action — a  human 
heart  as  it  throbbed  and  changed — 
a  sight  more  interesting  than  any 
other  dramatic  performance  under 


heaven.  There  was  an  unusual 
throng  that  night  in  Grove  Street, 
and  the  audience  was  not  less  amaz- 
ed than  the  minister  when  they 
found  what  awaited  them  in  the 
Salem  schoolroom.  There  Phoebe 
Tozer  and  her  sister-spirits  had  been 
busy  all  day.  Again  there  were  ever- 
green wreaths  on  the  walls,  and  the 
stiff  iron  gas-lights  were  bristling 
with  holly.  Phoebe' sgeniushad  even 
gone  further  than  on  the  last  great 
occasion,  for  there  were  pink  and 
white  roses  among  the  green  leaves, 
and  one  of  the  texts  which  hung  on 
the  wall,  had  been  temporarily  ele- 
vated over  the  platform,  framed  in 
wreaths  and  supported  by  extempore 
fastenings,  the  doubtful  security  of 
which  filled  Phoebe's  artless  soul 
with  many  a  pang  of  terror.  It  was 
the  tender  injunction,  "  Love  one 
another,"  which  had  been  elevated 
to  this  post  of  honour,  and  this  was 
the  first  thing  which  met  Vincent's 
eye  as  he  entered  the  room.  Under- 
neath, the  platform  table  was  already 
filled  with  the  elite  of  the  flock. 
The  ladies  were  all  in  their  best 
bonnets  in  that  favoured  circle,  and 
Tozer  stood  glorious  in  his  Sunday 
attire — but  in  his  own  mind  pri- 
vately a  little  anxious  as  to  the  effect 
of  all  this  upon  the  sensitive  mind 
of  the  minister — by  the  side  of  the 
empty  chair  which  had  been  left 
for  the  president  of  the  assembly. 
When  Vincent  was  seen  to  enter,  it 
was  Tozer  who  gave  the  signal  for 
a  burst  of  cheering,  which  the 
pleased  assembly,  newly  aware 
of  the  treat  thus  provided  for  it, 
performed  heartily  with  all  its  boots 
and  umbrellas.  Through  this  ap- 
plause the  minister  made  his  way 
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to  the  platform  with  abstracted 
looks.  The  cheer  made  no  differ- 
ence upon  the  stubborn  displeasure 
and  annoyance  of  his  face.  Nothing 
that  could  possibly  have  been  done 
to  aggravate  his  impatient  spirit  and 
make  his  resolve  unalterable,  could 
have  been  more  entirely  successful 
than  poor  Tozer's  expedient  for  the 
conciliation  of  the  flock.  Angry, 
displeased,  humbled  in  his  own 
estimation,  the  unfortunate  pastor 
made  his  way  through  the  people, 
who  were  all  smiles  and  conscious 
favour.  A  curt  general  bow  and 
cold  courtesy  was  all  he  had  even 
for  his  friends  on  the  platform,  who 
beamed  upon  him  as  he  advanced. 
He  was  not  mollified  by  the  uni- 
versal applause  ;  he  was  not  to  be 
moved  to  complaisance  by  any  such 
argument.  He  would  not  take  the 
chair,  though  Tozer,  with  anxious 
officiousness,  put  it  ready  for  him, 
and  Phoebe  looked  up  with  looks 
of  entreaty  from  behind  the  urn. 
In  the  sight  of  all  the  people  he 
refused  the  honour,  and  sat  down 
on  a  little  supernumerary  seat  be- 
hind, where  he  was  not  visible  to 
the  increasing  crowd.  This  refusal 
sent  a  thrill  through  all  the  anxious 
deacons  on  the  platform.  They 
gathered  round  him  to  make  remon- 
strances, to  which  the  minister  paid 
no  regard.  It  was  a  dreadful  mo- 
ment. Nobody  knew  what  to  do 
in  the  emergency.  The  throng 
streamed  in  till  there  was  no  longer 
an  inch  of  standing-ground,  nor  a 
single  seat  vacant,  except  that  one 
empty  chair  which  perplexed  the 
assembly.  The  urns  began  to  smoke 
less  hotly;  the  crowd  gave  murmur- 
ous indications  of  impatience  as  the 
deacons  cogitated — What  was  to  be 
done  1 — the  tea  at  least  must  not  be 
permitted  to  get  cold.  At  last  Mr 
Brown  stood  up  and  proposed  feebly, 
that  as  Mr  Vincent  did  not  wish  to 
preside,  Mr  Tozer  should  be  chair- 
man on  this  joyful  occasion.  The 
Salem  folks,  who  thought  it  a  pity  to 
neglect  the  good  things  before  them, 
assented  with  some  perplexity,  and 
then  the  business  of  the  evening 
began. 


It  was  very  lively  business  for 
the  first  half-hour.  Poor  Mrs  Tuf- 
ton,  who  was  seated  immediately 
in  front  of  the  minister,  disturbed 
by  his  impatient  movements,  took 
fright  for  the  young  man ;  and 
could  not  but  wonder  in  herself 
how  people  managed  to  eat  cake 
and  drink  tea  in  such  an  impromptu 
fashion,  who  doubtless  had  par- 
taken of  that  meal  before  leaving 
home,  as  she  justly  reflected.  The 
old  minister's  wife  stood  by  the 
young  minister  with  a  natural  esprit 
de  corps,  and  was  more  anxious 
than  she  could  account  for.  A  cer- 
tain cloud  subdued  the  hilarity  of 
the  table  altogether;  everybody 
was  aware  of  the  dark  visage  of  the 
minister,  indignant  and  annoyed, 
behind.  A  certain  hush  was  upon 
the  talk,  and  Tozer  himself  had 
grown  pale  in  the  chair,  where  the 
good  butterman  by  no  means  en- 
joyed his  dignity.  Tozer  was  not 
so  eloquent  as  usual  when  he  got 
up  to  speak.  He  told  the  refreshed 
and  exhilarated  flock  that  he  had 
made  bold  to  give  them  a  little 
treat,  out  of  his  own  head,  seeing 
that  everything  had  gone  off  satis- 
factory last  night ;  and  they  would 
agree  with  him  as  the  minister  had 
no  call  to  take  no  further  trouble 
in  the  way  of  explanations.  A 
storm  of  applause  was  the  response 
of  the  Salem  folks  to  this  sugges- 
tion ;  they  were  in  the  highest 
good-humour  both  with  themselves 
and  the  minister — ready  to  vote  him 
a  silver  tea-service  on  the  spot,  if 
anybody  had  been  prompt  enough  to 
suggest  it.  But  a  certain  awe  stole 
over  even  that  delighted  assembly 
when  Mr  Vincent  came  forward  to 
the  front  of  the  table  and  confronted 
them  all,  turning  his  back  upon  his 
loyal  supporters.  They  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  the  dark 
aspect  and  clouded  face  of  the  pas- 
tor, relieved  as  it  was  against  the 
alarmed  and  anxious  countenances 
behind  him.  A  panic  seized  upon 
Salem  :  something  which  they  had 
not  anticipated  —  something  very 
different  from  the  programme — was 
in  the  minister's  eye. 
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The  Pigeons  were  in  a  back  seat 
— very  far  back,  where  Mrs  Vincent 
had  been  the  previous  evening — 
spies  to  see  what  was  going  on, 
plotting  the  Temperance  Hall  and 
an  opposition  preacher  in  their 
treacherous  hearts ;  but  even  Mrs 
Pigeon  bent  forward  with  excite- 
ment in  the  general  flutter.  When 
the  minister  said  "  My  friends," 
you  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop  in 
the  crowded  meeting;  and  when, 
a  minute  after,  a  leaf  of  holly  de- 
tached itself  and  fluttered  down 
from  one  of  the  gas-lights,  the  whole 
row  of  people  among  whom  it  fell 
thrilled  as  if  they  had  received  a 
blow.  Hush !  perhaps  it  is  not 
going  to  be  so  bad  after  all.  He  is 
talking  of  the  text  there  over  the 
platform,  in  its  evergreen  frame, 
which  Phoebe  trembles  to  think 
may  come  down  any  moment  with 
a  crash  upon  her  father's  anxious 
head.  "  Love  one  another  ! "  Is  Mr 
Vincent  telling  them  that  he  is  not 
sure  what  that  means,  though  he  is 
a  minister — that  he  is  not  very  sure 
what  anything  means — that  life  is 
a  great  wonder,  and  that  he  only 
faintly  guesses  how  God,  being  piti- 
ful, had  the  heart  to  make  man  and 
leave  him  on  this  sad  earth  1  Is 
that  what  he  says  as  he  stands  pale 
before  the  silent  assembly,  which 
scarcely  dares  draw  breath,  and  is 
ashamed  of  its  own  lightness  of 
heart  and  vulgar  satisfaction  with 
things  in  general]  That  is  what 
the  minister  says.  "  The  way  is  full 
of  such  pitfalls — the  clouds  so  heavy 
overhead — the  heavens,  so  calm  and 
indifferent,  out  of  reach — cannot  we 
take  hands  and  help  each  other 
through  this  troubled  journey?" 
says  the  orator,  with  a  low  voice 
and  solemn  eyes.  When  he  pauses 
thus  and  looks  them  all  in  the  face, 
the  heart  of  Salem  fails.  The  very 
gas-lights  seem  to  darken  in  the  air, 
in  the  silence,  and  there  is  not  one 
of  the  managers  who  does  not  hear 
the  beating  of  his  own  heart.  Then 
suddenly  the  speaker  raises  his 
voice,  raises  his  hand,  storms  over 
their  heads  in  a  burst  of  indigna- 
tion not  loud  but  grand.  He  says 


"  No."—"  No !  "  exclaims  the  minis- 
ter— "  not  in  the  world,  not  in  the 
church,  nowhere  on  earth  can  we 
be  unanimous  except  by  moments. 
We  thro w'our  brother  down,and  then 
extend  a  hand  to  him  in  charity — 
but  we  have  lost  the  art  of  standing 
side  by  side.  Love  !  it  means  that 
you  secure  a  certain  wroman  to  your- 
self to  make  your  hearth  bright, 
and  to  be  yours  for  ever ;  it  means 
that  you  have  children  who  are 
yours,  to  perpetuate  your  name  and 
your  tastes  and  feelings.  It  does 
not  mean  that  you  stand  by  your 
brother  for  him  and  not  for  you ! " 

Then  there  followed  another 
pause.  The  Salem  people  drew  a 
long  breath  and  looked  in  each 
other's  faces.  They  were  guilty, 
self-convicted  ;  but  they  could  not 
tell  what  was  to  come  of  it,  nor 
guess  what  the  speaker  meant.  The 
anxious  faces  behind,  gazing  at  him 
and  his  audience,  were  blank  and 
horror-stricken,like  so  many  conspi- 
rators whose  leader  was  betraying 
their  cause.  They  could  not  tell 
what  accusation  he  might  be  go- 
ing to  make  against  them,  to  be 
confirmed  by  their  consciences  ;  but 
nobody  except  Tozer  had  the  least 
conception  what  he  was  about  to 
say. 

The  minister  resumed  his  inter- 
rupted speech.  Nobody  had  ven- 
tured to  cheer  him  ;  but  during  this 
last  pause,  seeing  that  he  himself 
waited,  and  by  way  of  cheering  up 
their  own  troubled  hearts,  a  few 
feeble  and  timid  plaudits  rose  from 
the  further  end  of  the  room.  Mr 
Vincent  hurriedly  resumed  to  stop 
this,  with  characteristic  impatience. 
"  Wait,  before  you  applaud  me," 
said  the  Nonconformist.  "  I  have 
said  nothing  that  calls  for  applause. 
I  have  something  more  to  tell  you — 
more  novel  than  what  I  have  been 
saying.  I  am  going  to  leave  Carling- 
ford. It  was  you  who  elected  me,  it 
is  you  who  have  censured  me,  it  was 
you  last  night  who  consented  to  look 
over  my  faults  and  give  me  a  new 
trial.  I  am  one  of  those  who  have 
boasted  in  my  day  that  I  received 
my  title  to  ordination  from  no 
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bishop,  from  no  temporal  provision, 
from  no  traditionary  church,  but 
from  the  hands  of  the  people.  Per- 
haps I  am  less  sure  than  I  was  at 
first,  when  you  were  all  disposed  to 
praise  me,  that  the  voice  of  the 
people  is  the  voice  of  God ;  but, 
however  that  may  be,  what  I  re- 
ceived from  you  I  can  but  render 
up  to  you.  I  resign  into  your  hands 
your  pulpit,  which  you  have  erected 
with  your  money,  and  hold  as  your 
property.  I  cannot  hold  it  as  your 
vassal.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
old  phrase  which  calls  a  church  a 
cure  of  souls,  it  is  certain  that  no 
cure  of  souls  can  be  delegated  to  a 
preacher  by  the  souls  themselves 
who  are  to  be  his  care.  I  find  my 
old  theories  inadequate  to  the  posi- 
tion in  which  I  find  myself,  and  all 
I  can  do  is  to  give  up  the  post 
where  they  have  left  me  in  the 
lurch.  I  am  either  your  servant,  re- 
sponsible to  you,  or  God's  servant, 
responsible  td  Him — which  is  it  \ 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  no  man  can  serve 
two  masters,  as  you  know.  Many 
of  you  have  been  kind  to  me — chief 
among  all,"  said  Vincent,  turning 
once  round  to  look  in  Tozer's  anxi- 
ous face,  "  my  friend  here,  who  has 
spared  no  pains  either  to  make  me 
such  a  pastor  as  you  wished,  or  to 
content  me  with  that  place  when 
he  had  secured  it.  I  cannot  be  con- 
tent. It  is  no  longer  possible.  So 
there  remains  nothing  but  to  say 
good-bye  —  good-bye  !  —  farewell ! 
I  will  see  you  again  to  say  it  more 
formally.  I  only  wish  you  to 
understand  now  that  this  is  the 
decision  I  have  come  to,  and  that  I 
consider  myself  no  longer  the  minis- 
ter of  Salem  from  this  night." 

Vincent  drew  back  instantly 
when  he  had  said  these  words,  but 
not  before  half  the  people  on  the 
platform  had  got  up  on  their  feet, 
and  many  had  risen  in  the  body  of 
the  room.  The  women  stretched  out 
their  hands  to  him  with  gestures 
of  remonstrance  and  entreaty.  "  He 
don't  mean  it  j  he's  not  going  for 
to  leave  us ;  he's  in  a  little  pet, 
that's  all,"  cried  Mrs  Brown,  loud 
out.  Phoebe  Tozer,  forgetting  all 


about  the  text  and  the  ever- 
greens, had  buried  her  face  in 
her  handkerchief  and  was  weeping, 
not  without  demonstration  of  the 
fact.  Tozer  himself  grasped  at  the 
minister's  shoulder,  and  called  out 
to  the  astonished  assembly  that 
"  they  weren't  to  take  no  notice. 
Mr  Vincent  would  hear  reason. 
They  weren't  a-going  to  let  him  go, 
not  like  this."  The  minister  had 
almost  to  struggle  through  the  group 
of  remonstrant  deacons.  "You 
don't  mean  it,  Mr  Vincent  ? "  said 
Mrs  Tozer ;  "  only  say  as  it's  a  bit 
o'  temper,  and  you  don't  mean  it ! " 
Phoebe,  on  her  part,  raised  a  tear-wet 
cheek  to  hearken  to  the  pastor's 
reply  ;  but  the  pastor  only  shook 
his  head,  and  made  no  answer  to 
the  eager  appeals  which  assailed 
him.  When  he  had  extricated  him- 
self from  their  hands  and  outcries, 
he  hastened  down  the  tumultuous 
and  narrow  passage  between  the 
benches,  where  he  would  not  hear 
anything  that  was  addressed  to  him, 
but  passed  through  with  a  brief 
nod  to  his  anxious  friends.  Just  as 
Vincent  reached  the  door,  he  per- 
ceived, with  eyes  which  excitement 
had  made  clearer  than  usual,  that 
his  enemy,  Pigeon,  had  just  got  to 
his  feet,  who  shouted  out  that  the 
pastor  had  spoken  up  handsome, 
and  that  there  wasn't  one  in  Sa- 
lem, whatever  was  their  inclina- 
tions, as  did  not  respect  him  that 
day.  Though  he  paid  no  visible 
attention  to  the  words,  perhaps  the 
submission  of  his  adversary  gave  a 
certain  satisfaction  to  the  minister's 
soul ;  but  he  took  no  notice  of  this 
nor  anything  else,  as  he  hurried  out 
into  the  silent  street,  where  the 
lamps  were  lighted,  and  the  stars 
shining  unobserved  overhead.  Not 
less  dark  than  the  night  were  the 
prospects  which  lay  before  him. 
He  did  not  know  what  he  was  to 
do — could  not  see  a  day  before  him 
of  his  new  career ;  but,  nevertheless, 
took  his  way  out  of  Salem  with  a 
sense  of  freedom,  and  a  thrill  of 
new  power  and  vigour  in  his  heart. 
Behind  he  left  a  most  tumultuous 
and  disorderly  meeting.  After  the 
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first  outburst  of  dismay  and  sudden 
popular  desire  to  retain  the  impos- 
sible possession  which  had  thus  slid 
out  of  their  hands — after  Tozer's 
distressed  entreaty  that  they  would 
all  wait  and  see  if  Mr  Vincent 
didn't  hear  reason — after  Pigeon's 
reluctant  withdrawal  of  enmity  and 
burst  of  admiration,  the  meeting 
broke  up  into  knots,  and  became 
not  one  meeting,  but  a  succession  of 
groups,  all  buzzing  in  different  tones 
over  the  great  event.  Resolutions, 
however,  were  proposed  and  carried 
all  the  same.  Another  deputation 
was  appointed  to  wait  on  Mr  Vin- 
cent. A  proposal  was  made  to  raise 
his  "  salary,"  and  a  subscription  in- 
stituted on  the  spot  to  present  him 
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with  a  testimonial.  When  all  these 
things  were  concluded,  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  dismiss  the  assembly, 
which  dispersed  not  without  hopes 
of  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  The 
deacons  remained  for  a  final  con- 
sultation, perplexed  with  alarms 
and  doubts.  The  repentant  Pigeon, 
restored  to  them  by  this  emergency, 
was  the  most  hopeful  of  all.  Cir- 
cumstances which  had  changed  his 
mind  must  surely  influence  the  pas- 
tor. An  additional  fifty  pounds  of 
"  salary  " — a  piece  of  plate — a  con- 
gregational ovation — was  it  to  be 
supposed  that  any  Dissenting  min- 
ister bred  at  Homerton  could  with- 
stand such  conciliatory  overtures  as 
these] 
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But  the  deputation  and  the  in- 
creased salary  and  the  silver  salver 
were  all  ineffectual.  Arthur  would 
not  hear  reason,  as  his  mother 
knew.  It  was  with  bitter  re- 
strained tears  of  disappointment 
and  vexation  that  she  heard  from 
him,  when  he  returned  to  that  con- 
ference in  Susan's  room,  the  events 
of  the  evening.  It  came  hard  upon 
the  widow,  who  had  invited  her 
son  to  his  sister's  bedside  that 
they  might  for  the  first  time  talk 
together  as  ^of  old  over  all  their 
plans.  But  though  her  heart  ached 
over  the  opportunity  thus  thrown 
away,  and  though  she  asked  herself 
with  terror,  "  What  was  Arthur  to 
do  now1?"  his  mother  knew  he 
was  not  to  be  persuaded.  She 
smiled  on  Tozer  next  morning, 
ready  to  cry  with  vexation  and 
anxiety  as  she  was.  "When  my 
son  has  made  up  his  mind,  it  will 
be  vain  for  any  one  to  try  to  move 
him,"  said  the  widow,  proud  of  him 
in  spite  of  all,  though  her  heart 
cried  out  against  his  imprudence 
and  foolishness ;  and  so  it  proved. 
The  minister  made  his  acknow- 
ledgments so  heartily  to  the  good 
butterman,  that  Tozer's  disclaimer 
of  any  special  merit,  and  declara- 


tion that  he  had  but  tried  to  "  do 
his  dooty,"  was  made  with  great 
faltering  and  unsteadiness ;  but 
the  Nonconformist  himself  never 
wavered  in  his  resolve.  Half  of 
Carlingford  sat  in  tears  to  hear  Mr 
Vincent's  last  sermon.  Such  a  dis- 
course had  never  been  heard  in 
Salem.  Scarcely  one  of  the  deacons 
could  find  a  place  in  the  crowded 
chapel  to  which  all  the  world 
rushed ;  and  Tozer  himself  listened 
to  the  last  address  of  his  minister 
from  one  of  the  doors  of  the  gal- 
lery, where  his  face  formed  the 
apex  and  culminating  point  of  the 
crowd  to  Mr  Vincent's  eyes.  When 
Tozer  brushed  his  red  handkerchief 
across  his  face,  as  he  was  moved  to 
do  two  or  three  times  in  the  course 
of  the  sermon,  the  gleam  seemed  to 
the  minister,  who  was  himself  some- 
what excited,  to  redden  over  the 
entire  throng.  It  was  thus  that  Mr 
Vincent  ended  his  connection  with 
Salem  Chapel.  It  was  a  heavy 
blow  to  the  congregation  for  the 
time — 'SO  heavy  that  the  spirit  of 
the  butterman  yielded  ;  he  was  not 
seen  in  his  familiar  seat  for  three 
full  Sundays  after ;  but  the  place 
was  mismanaged  in  Pigeon's  hands, 
and  regard  for  the  connection 
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brought  Tozer  to  the  rescue.  They 
had  Mr  Beecher  down  from  Homer- 
ton,  who  made  a  very  good  im- 
pression. The  subsequent  events 
are  so  well  known  in  Carlingford, 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
mention  the  marriage  of  the  new 
minister,  which  took  place  about 
six  months  afterwards.  Old  Mr 
Tufton  blessed  the  union  of  his 
dear  young  brother  with  the  blush- 
ing Phoebe,  who  made  a  most  suit- 
able minister's  wife  in  Salem  after 
the  first  disagreeables  were  over  ; 
and  Mr  Beecher  proved  a  great  deal 
more  tractable  than  any  man  of 
genius.  If  he  was  not  quite  equal 
to  Mr  Vincent  in  the  pulpit,  he  was 
much  more  complaisant  at  all  the 
tea-parties ;  and,  after  a  year's  ex- 
perience, was  fully  acknowledged, 
both  by  himself  and  others,  to  have 
made  an  'it. 

Vincent  meanwhile  plunged  into 
that  world  of  life  which  the  young 
man  did  not  know;  not  that  mat- 
ters looked  badly  for  him  when  he 
left  Carlingford — on  the  contrary, 
the  connection  in  general  thrilled  to 
hear  of  his  conduct  and  his  speech. 
The  enthusiasm  in  Homerton  was 
too  great  to  be  kept  within  bounds. 
Such  a  demonstration  of  the  right- 
ful claims  of  the  preacher  had  not 
been  made  before  in  the  memory 
of  man  ;  and  the  enlightened  Non- 
conforming  community  did  honour 
to  the  martyr.  Three  vacant  con- 
gregations at  least  wooed  him  to 
their  pulpits ;  his  fame  spread  over 
the  country :  but  he  did  not  accept 
any  of  these  invitations ;  and  after 
a  while  the  eminent  Dissenting 
families  who  invited  him  to  din- 
ner, found  so  many  other  independ- 
encies cropping  out  in  the  young 
man,  that  the  light  of  their  coun- 
tenances dimmed  upon  him.  It  be- 
gan to  be  popularly  reported,  that 
a  man  so  apt  to  hold  opinions  of  his 
own,  and  so  convinced  of  the  dignity 
of  his  office,  had  best  have  been  in 
the  Church  where  people  knew  no 
better.  Such,  perhaps,  might  have 
been  the  conclusion  to  which  he 
came  himself;  but  education  and 
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prejudice  and  Homerton  stood  in- 
vincible in  the  way.  A  Church  of 
the  Future — an  ideal  corporation, 
grand  and  primitive,  not  yet  real- 
ised, but  surely  real,  to  be  come  at 
one  day — shone  before  his  eyes,  as 
it  shines  before  so  many;  but,  in 
the  mean  time,  the  Nonconform- 
ist went  into  literature,  as  was 
natural,  and  was,  it  is  believed  in 
Carlingford,  the  founder  of  the 
'  Philosophical  Review/  that  new 
organ  of  public  opinion.  He  had 
his  battle  to  fight,  and  fought  it  out 
in  silence,  saying  little  to  any  one. 
Sundry  old  arrows  were  in  his  heart, 
still  quivering  by  times  as  he  fought 
with  the  devil  and  the  world  in  his 
desert ;  but  he  thought  himself  al- 
most prosperous,  and  perfectly  com- 
posed and  eased  of  all  fanciful  and 
sentimental  sorrows,  when  he  went, 
two  or  three  years  after  these  events, 
to  Folkestone,  to  meet  his  mother 
and  sister,  who  had  been  living 
abroad,  away  from  him,  with  their 
charge,  and  to  bring  them  to  the 
little  house  he  had  prepared  for 
them  in  London,  and  where  he  said 
to  himself  he  was  prepared,  along 
with  them — a  contented  but  neu- 
tral-coloured household — to  live  out 
his  life. 

But  when  Mr  Vincent  met  his 
mother  at  Folkestone,  not  even  the 
haze  of  the  spring  evening,  nor 
the  agitation  of  the  meeting,  which 
brought  back  again  so  forcibly  all 
the  events  which  accompanied  the 
parting,  could  soften  to  him  the 
wonderful  thrill  of  surprise,  almost 
a  shock,  with  which  he  looked  upon 
two  of  the  party.  The  widow,  in 
her  close  white  cap  and  black  bon- 
net, was  unchanged  as  when  she 
fell,  worn  out,  into  his  arms,  on  her 
first  visit  to  Carlingford.  She  gave 
a  little  cry  of  joy  as  she  saw  her 
son.  She  trembled  so  with  emotion 
and  happiness,  that  he  had  to  steady 
her  on  his  arm  and  restrain  his  own 
feelings  till  another  time.  The 
other  two  walked  by  their  side  to 
the  hotel  where  they  were  to  rest 
all  night.  He  had  kissed  Susan 
in  the  faint  evening  light,  but  her 
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brother  did  not  know  that  grand 
figure,  large  and  calm  and  noble 
like  a  Roman  woman,  at  whom  the 
other  passengers  paused  to  look  as 
they  went  on  ;  and  his  first  glance 
at  the  younger  face  by  her  side  sent 
the  blood  back  to  his  heart  with  a 
sudden  pang  and  thrill  which  filled 
him  with  amazement  at  himself. 
He  heard  the  two  talking  to  each 
other,  as  they  went  up  the  crowded 
pier  •  in  the  twilight,  like  a  man 
walking  in  a  dream.  What  his 
mother  said,  leaning  on  his  arm, 
scarcely  caught  his  attention.  He 
answered  to  her  in  monosyllables, 
and  listened  to  the  voices — the  low, 
sweet  laughter,  the  sound  of  the  fami- 
liar names.  Nothing  in  Susan's  girl- 
ish looks  had  prophesied  that  majes- 
tic figure,  that  air  of  quiet  command 
and  power.  And  a  wilder  wonder 
still  attracted  the  young  man's  heart 
as  he  listened  to  the  beautiful  young 
voice  which  kept  calling  on  Susan, 
Susan,  like  some  sweet  echo  of  a 
song.  These  two,  had  they  been 
into  another  world,  an  enchanted 
country  1  When  they  came  into 
the  lighted  room,  and  he  saw  them 
divest  themselves  of  their  wrap- 
pings, and  beheld  them  before  him, 
visible  tangible  creatures  and  no 
dreams,  Vincent  was  struck  dumb. 
He  seemed  to  himself  to  have  been 
suddenly  carried  out  of  the  meaner 
struggles  of  his  own  life  into  the 
air  of  a  court,  the  society  of  princes. 
When  Susan  came  up  to  him  and 
laid  her  two  beautiful  hands  on  his 
shoulders,  and  looked  with  her  blue 
eyes  into  his  face,  it  was  all  he  could 
do  to  preserve  his  composure,  and 
conceal  the  almost  awe  which  pos- 
sessed him.  The  wide  sleeve  had 
fallen  back  from  her  round  beauti- 
ful arm.  It  was  the  same  arm  that 
used  to  lie  stretched  out  un- 
covered upon  her  sick-bed  like  a 
glorious  piece  of  marble.  Her 
brother  could  scarcely  rejoice  in  the 
change,  it  struck  him  with  so  much 
wonder,  and  was  so  different  from 
his  thoughts.  Poor  Susan  !  he  had 
said  in  his  heart  for  many  a  day. 
He  could  not  say  poor  Susan  now. 
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"  Arthur  does  not  know  me,"  she 
said,  with  a  low,  liquid  voice,  fuller 
than  the  common  tones  of  women. 
"He  forgets  how  long  it  is  ago 
since  we  went  away.  He  thinks 
you  cannot  have  anything  so  big 
belonging  to  you,  my  little  mother. 
But  it  is  me,  Arthur.  Susan  all 
the  same." 

"  Susan  perhaps,  since  you  say 
so — but  not  all  the  same,"  said 
Arthur,  with  his  astonished  eyes. 

"  And  I  daresay  you  don't  know 
Alice  either,"  said  his  sister.  "  I 
was  little  and  Alice  was  foolish 
when  we  went  away.  At  least  I 
was  little  in  Lonsdale,  where  no- 
body minded  me.  Somehow  most 
people  mind  me  now,  because  I  am 
so  big,  I  suppose ;  and  Alice,  instead 
of  being  foolish,  is  a  little  wise 
woman.  Come  here,  Alice,  and  let 
my  brother  see  you.  You  have  heard 
of  him  every  day  for  three  years. 
At  last  here  is  Arthur ;  but  what 
am  I  to  do  if  he  has  forgotten  me  1 " 

"  I  have  forgotten  neither  of 
you,"  said  the  young  man.  He 
was  glad  to  escape  from  Susan's 
eyes,  which  somehow  looked  as  if 
they  were  a  bit  of  the  sky,  a  deep 
serene  of  blue  ;  and  the  little  Alice 
imagined  he  did  not  look  at  her  at 
all,  and  was  a  little  mortified  in 
her  tender  heart.  Things  began 
to  grow  familiar  to  him  after  a 
while.  However  wonderful  they 
were,  they  were  real  creatures,  who 
did  not  vanish  away,  but  were  close 
by  him  all  the  evening,  moving 
about — this  with  lovely  fairy  light- 
ness, that  with  majestic  maiden 
grace — talking  in  a  kind  of  dual, 
harmonious  movement  of  sound, 
filling  the  soft  spring  night  with  a 
world  of  vague  and  strange  fascina- 
tion. The  window  was  opened  in 
their  sitting-room,  where  they  could 
see  the  lights  and  moving  figures, 
and,  farther  off,  the  sea — and  hear 
outside  the  English  voices,  which 
were  sweet  to  hear  to  the  strangers 
newly  come  home.  Vincent,  while 
he  recovered  himself,  stood  near 
this  window  by  his  mother's  chair, 
paying  her  such  stray  filial  atten- 
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tions  as  he  could  in  the  bewilder- 
ment of  his  soul,  and  slowly  be- 
coming used  to  the  two  beautiful 
young  women,  unexpected  appari- 
tions, who  transformed  life  itself 
and  everything  in  it.  Was  one  his 
real  sister,  strange  as  it  seemed? 

and  the  other 1    Vincent  fell 

back  and  resigned  himself  to  the 
strange,  sweet,  unlooked-for  influ- 
ence. They  went  up  to  London  to- 
gether next  day.  Sunshine  did  not 
disperse  them  into  beautiful  mists, 
as  he  had  almost  feared.  It  came 
upon  him  by  glimpses  to  see  that 
fiery  sorrow  and  passion  had  acted 
like  some  tropical  tempestuous  sun 
upon  his  sister's  youth;  and  the 
face  of  his  love  looked  back  upon 
him  from  the  storm  in  which  it 
died,  as  if  somehow  what  was  im- 
possible might  be  possible  again. 
Mrs  Mildmay,  a  wandering  restless 
soul  as  she  was,  happened  to  be 
absent  from  London  just  then. 
Alice  was  still  to  stay  with  her 
dearest  friends.  The  Nonconform- 
ist went  back  to  his  little  home 
with  the  sensation  of  an  enchant- 
ed prince  in  a  fairy  tale.  Instead  of 
the  mud-coloured  existence,  what  a 
glowing,  brilliant  firmament !  Life 
became  glorious  again  under  their 
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touch.  As  for  Mrs  Vincent,  she 
was  too  happy  in  getting  home — in 
seeing  Susan,  after  all  the  anguishes 
and  struggles  which  no  one  knew 
of  fully  but  herself,  rising  up  in  all 
the  strength  of  her  youth  to  this 
renewed  existence — to  feel  as  much 
distressed  as  she  had  expected 
about  Arthur's  temporary  with- 
drawal from  his  profession.  It  was 
only  a  temporary  withdrawal,  she 
hoped.  He  still  wore  his  clerical 
coat,  and  called  himself  "clergy- 
man" in  the  Blue  Book — and  he 
was  doing  well,  though  he  was  not 
preaching.  The  Nonconformist 
himself  naturally  was  less  sober  in 
his  thoughts.  He  could  not  tell 
what  wonderful  thing  he  might 
not  yet  do  in  this  wonderful  eleva- 
tion and  new  inspiring  of  his  heart. 
His  genius  broke  forth  out  of  the 
clouds.  Seeing  these  two  as  they 
went  about  the  house,  hearing  their 
voices  as  they  talked  in  perpetual 
sweet  accord,  with  sweeter  jars  of 
difference,  surprised  the  young 
man's  life  out  of  ail  its  shadows — 
one  of  them  his  sister — the  other 

.     After  all  his  troubles,  the 

loves  and  the  hopes  came  back  with 
the  swallows  to  build  under  his 
eaves  and  stir  in  his  heart. 
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MR  T.  TROLLOPE'S  novels,  'La 
Beata'  and  'Marietta/  have  an 
interest  apart  from  their  merit  as 
works  of  fiction  ;  they  give  an  in- 
sight into  Italian  life,  and  more 
especially  into  the  temper  and  do- 
mestic character  of  the  lower  stratum 
of  society,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  religious  teaching  of  the  Italian 
priesthood  affects  the  morality  of 
the  people.  We  ourselves  have  al- 
ways felt  persuaded  that,  unless  the 
present  political  movement  in  Italy 
is  accompanied  (as  it  probably  will 
be)  by  some  corresponding  religious 
movement,  it  will  come  to  nought. 
The  existing  priesthood  will  be  al- 
ways at  variance  with  the  constitu- 
tional monarchy — will  be  concealed 
or  open  enemies ;  will  so  preach  and 
teach,  that  their  flocks  will  believe 
that  obedience  to  the  Church  is  a 
righteous  and  necessary  thing,  but 
that  obedience  to  the  State  is  rather 
a  policy  than  a  duty.  They  will 
produce  a  popular  opinion  similar 
to  what  has  been  produced  in  Ire- 
land, where  rebellion  is  always  con- 
sidered as  having  a  certain  spice  of 
religion  in  it :  obedience  to  the 
laws  being  a  temporising  policy, 
which  may  be  excused  where  the 
police  are  strong;  but  rebellion 
against  the  civil  government  hav- 
ing in  it  the  true  righteous  principle 
of  conduct.  And  even  if  the  Italian 
Church  keeps  truce  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  education  it  gives  the 
people  is  not  calculated  to  make 
them  good  and  intelligent  citizens. 
Not  that  we  should  accuse  its  clergy 
of  neglecting  to  teach  the  ordinary 
rules  of  morality,  but  they  advance 
superstitious  practices  into  the  high 
place  these  ought  to  occupy.  And 
living  in  a  period  of  transition,  and 
being  first  of  all  anxious  to  preserve 
their  own  existence  and  influence  in 
the  world,  they  are  quite  as  solicit- 
ous that  the  people  should  not  be 
instructed  in  whatever  knowledge 
would  weaken  that  influence,  as 
they  are  earnest  in  giving  such  in- 


struction as  tends  to  make  them 
faithful  disciples  of  the  Church. 

Mr  Trollope's  novels  have  a 
bearing  on  this  subject.  Moreover, 
without  wishing  to  disparage  his 
previous  writings,  it  appears  to  us 
that  'La  Beata'  and  'Marietta' 
show  so  great  an  advance  in  style, 
in  skill,  in  tact,  in  all  that  conduces 
to  literary  success,  that  they  may  be 
paired  off  apart  from  the  rest.  On 
those  previous  compositions  we 
have  no  censure  to  bestow ;  we 
have  only  to  confess  that  they  did 
not  attract  us — that,  notwithstand- 
ing a  certain  measure  of  historical 
research,  which  ought  to  have  kept 
our  attention,  we  found  the  volume 
fall  from  our  hands  before  it  was 
completed.  Perhaps  a  certain  stiff- 
ness in  the  style,  mingled  very  in- 
harmoniously  with  sundry  Carlyl- 
isms,  helped  to  produce  that  effect. 
When  you  have  confessed  thus  much 
of  any  work,  that  you  broke  down 
in  reading  it,  you  have  incapacitat- 
ed yourself  for  giving  any  grave 
and  final  judgment  upon  its  merits, 
beyond  such  inference  as  may  be 
drawn  from  the  fact  of  your  being 
so  arrested  in  its  perusal.  But 
in  these  novels,  '  La  Beata '  and 
'  Marietta,'  there  was  no  tendency 
whatever  to  let  the  book  fall  till 
the  last  page  was  read.  There  is  a 
greater  simplicity  in  the  style,  and 
though  the  subject  may  be  slighter 
than  the '  Decade  of  Italian  Women/ 
or  other  of  his  historical  sketches, 
there  is  an  improved  tone  of  thought 
as  well  as  of  manner. 

The  novel  '  La  Beata/  viewed  as 
a  work  of  art,  might  be  described 
rather  as  a  sketch  than  a  finished 
picture ;  but  it  is  a  sketch  in  which 
one  of  the  figures,  at  least,  is  both 
well  conceived  and  beautifully 
drawn.  The  character  of  La  Beata 
is  simplicity  itself,  but  it  is  a  sim- 
plicity which  might  easily  have 
been  marred.  The  attempt,  for  in- 
stance, to  unite  her  quiet,  single, 
and  unselfish  love  with  a  higher 
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standard  of  intellect,  would  have 
converted  the  conception  into  an 
impossibility.  It  must  be  added, 
too  (and  this  gives  to  the  novel  a 
specific  interest),  that  only  in  Italy 
could  such  a  character  have  de- 
veloped itself  under  the  given  cir- 
cumstances. In  Mr  T.  Trollope's 
novels  we  have  the  Italian  sky  al- 
ways about  us — a  southern  atmos- 
phere pervades  the  whole  picture; 
La  Beata  is  not  only  an  Italian, 
but  she  is  the  product  of  a  state  of 
opinion  peculiar  to  Italy,  which,  at 
all  events,  is  unlike  anything  to  be 
found  in  England :  she  is  not  only 
a  Catholic,  but  Catholicism  was 
necessary  to  her  existence.  She  is 
no  English  girl  transported  to 
Florence — she  is  the  very  child  of 
Florence. 

La  Beata  loves  the  artist  Pippo, 
and  lives  with  him  without  the 
sanction  of  the  marriage  ceremony; 
but  her  conscience  is  not  afflicted — 
she  is  doing  no  violence  to  her  reli- 
gious feelings ;  and  the  social  opin- 
ion which  has  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  her — the  opinion  of  her 
own  neighbours,  of  the  women  of 
her  own  class — visits  her  with  no 
censures.  She  loves,  therefore,  with 
simple,  unhesitating,  unreproved 
passion ;  she  has  no  feeling  of  dis- 
grace or  shame ;  her  love  mingles 
with  her  piety,  and  fills  all  her 
prayers.  The  apparition  of  such  a 
character  in  England  under  similar 
circumstances  would  have  been  im- 
possible: the  English  girl  would 
have  destroyed  her  own  character 
as  well  as  her  own  peace  by  throw- 
ing herself  unprotected  on  the  love 
of  one  who  could  desert  her  at  any 
moment  of  her  life.  La  Beata 
loves,  and  thinks  all  is  said  in  that 
one  word.  She  cannot  read  men's 
hearts  —  she  believes  that  Pippo 
loves  her.  Has  he  not  said  it? 
She  does  not  read  men's  hearts — 
she  does  not  read  her  own;  she 
simply  lives  lierlove;  and,  with  her, 
love  and  life  are  one.  She  does  not 
dream  of  its  discontinuance;  and 
when  the  hour  of  desertion  arrives, 
and  she  sees  herself  alone  in  the 
world,  it  is  a  calamity  worse  than 
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death,  but  it  is  a  calamity  only. 
She  does  not  treat  it  as  an  injury 
or  a  wrong ;  it  is  a  fatality,  like 
death  itseJf — a  cruel  fatality,  that 
kills  everything — but  her  love. 

This  purity  of  heart,  preserved, 
and  in  part  fostered,  by  her  very 
ignorance — this  unlimited  tender- 
ness and  constancy  that  cannot 
withdraw  the  love  once  given — con- 
stitute the  whole  character  of  La 
Beata.  Love  is  with  her  its  own 
sanction  ;  it  is  duty  as  well  as  love 
— it  stands  in  the  place  of  reason. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  man  on 
whom  she  bestows  this  implicit,  un- 
compromising affection  is  the  very 
type  of  selfishness.  A  poor  artist, 
he  is  greedy  of  success.  The  mo- 
ment prosperity  knocks  at  his  door 
in  the  shape  of  patronage,  and  the 
possibility  of  marrying  the  only 
daughter  of  the  rich  wax-chandler, 
he  prepares  to  dismiss  his  loving 
"  Tina,"  as  he  is  in  the  habit  of  call- 
ing her.  Circumstances  are  propi- 
tious to  his  cruel  design.  The  very 
lodging  in  which  La  Beata  had 
formerly  lived  with  her  mother, 
and  where  during  her  mother's  life 
she  had  occupied  herself  in  making 
artificial  flowers,  is  now  occupied 
by  another  widowed  old  lady,  who 
also  pursues  the  same  occupation 
of  flower-making.  What  could  be 
more  opportune?  To  place  La 
Beata,  under  some  pretext,  with  this 
lone  woman,  whom  she  will  assist 
in  an  art  by  which  they  will  both 
obtain  their  subsistence,  appears  to 
him  the  most  complete  arrange- 
ment. La  Beata  resumes  the  life 
from  which  he  took  her — resumes 
it  in  the  very  locality  where  he 
first  made  acquaintance  with  her. 
There  is  but  the  substitute  of  one 
lone  widow  for  another.  The  broken 
chain  is  reunited — that  interval  in 
which  she  lived  with  him  can  drop 
into  oblivion  conveniently  for  both. 
She  is  the  poor  artificial  -  flower 
maker,  he  is  the  rising  young  ar- 
tist— to  which  several  careers  had 
not  Providence  originally  called 
them  ? 

The  cruel  design  is  executed  with 
eager,  unrelenting  haste.  On  pre- 
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tence  of  her  own  ill-health,  which, 
indeed,  is  nothing  but  the  result  of 
the  neglect  he  has  already  begun 
to  practise,  he  conveys  her,  with 
her  little  bundle  of  clothes,  weep- 
ing and  bewildered,  to  the  new,  old 
home. 

"The  worthy  widow  Sappi  manifested 
neither  surprise  nor  curiosity  at  what 
she  saw.  She  had  lived — maid,  wife,  and 
widow — more  than  fifty  years  in  the 
world,  and  the  entire  plot,  beginning, 
progress,  and  denouement  of  the  little 
drama,  one  scene  of  the  last  act  of  which 
was  passing  before  her,  was  quite  as 
perfectly  intelligible  to  her  as  if  she  had 
witnessed  the  action  of  the  entire  piece. 

"To  the  world-worn  widow  it  was 
the  old  old  story  ;  a  '  disgrazia, '  not  ne- 
cessarily involving  any  moral  turpitude 
on  the  part  of  any  of  the  actors  concerned 
in  it — possibly  admitting  of  mitigation 
by  due  use  of  candles  and  rosaries  in  the 
proper  quarters,  but  evidently  not  call- 
ing for  interference  on  her  part.  Though 
she  felt,  therefore,  no  indignation  against 
the  handsome  young  artist  as  she  opened 
the  door  for  him  to  depart,  she  was  none 
the  less  anxious,  as  she  returned  on  clos- 
ing it  after  him,  to  say  or  do  anything 
within  the  limits  of  her  simple  under- 
standing and  small  power  to  alleviate 
the  sorrows  of  the  victim. 

' '  And  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  con- 
solations drawn  from  such  a  view  of  the 
case  were  more  tolerable  to  La  Beata's 
unswerving  fidelity  of  affection,  than 
any  based  on  blame  of  her  heart's  idol 
could  have  been.  It  is  true  that  Signora 
Sappi's  first  well-meant  attempts  to  treat 
the  case  as  one  already  arrived  at  the 
stage  which,  to  her  experienced  eyes,  it 
had  already  reached,  were  met  by  vehe- 
ment and  indignant  protestations  of 
Pippo's  unalterable  affection,  and  the 
temporary  nature  of  their  separation. 
But  as  soon  as  the  widow  perceived  that 
her  patient  was  in  an  earlier  phase  of  her 
misfortune  than  she  had  imagined,  she 
adapted  her  tone  and  treatment  accord- 
ingly, only  lamenting  to  herself  that  so 
much  misery  still  remained  to  be  devel- 
oped from  what  she  too  well  knew  to  be 
the  inevitable  future. 

"And  the  next  day  Tina  was  in  her 
old  place,  at  her  old  occupation  amongst 
the  bits  of  painted  calico  and  waxed 
paper — very  wan,  very  silent,  very  miser- 
able, anxiously  endeavouring  to  do  her 
utmost  in  the  interest  of  her  entertainer, 
but  with  the  best  part  of  her  mind  in 
her  ear,  painfully  watching,  during  the 
long  hours  of  the  day,  for  the  footstep  on 
the  stair,  which  came  not. " 


Of  course  the  visits  of  Pippo  be- 
came rarer  and  rarer,  till  they  alto- 
gether ceased.  He  changed  his  old 
studio  on  the  fourth  floor  for  one 
better  suited  to  his  rising  fortunes, 
so  that  she  could  not  even  follow 
him  in  imagination.  Very  patheti- 
cally is  the  utter  desolation  of  the 
poor  girl  described.  It  is  New- 
Year's  Day : — 

"  Religion  and  custom  forbade  the 
widow  Sappi  and  her  assistant  to  occupy 
the  hours  with  their  accustomed  labour. 
The  materials  of  their  craft  had  all  been 
carefully  gathered  and  put  away.  The 
poor,  fireless,  brick  -  floored  room  was 
swept  and  garnished,  a  fresh  supply  of 
oil  was  poured  into  the  little  lamp  that 
hung  in  front  of  the  old  black  picture  of 
the  Madonna  ;  Tina  had  knelt  in  the 
solitude  of  her  closet  before  the  che- 
rished coloured  print  of  the  '  Virgin  of 
the  Seven  Sorrows,'  which  had  accom- 
panied her  in  her  migration  to  Pippo's 
home,  and  had  been  brought  back  to  its 
old  place  on  her  return  :  she  had  poured 
forth  all  her  simple  tale  of  sorrows  and 
passionate  craving,  with  streaming  eyes 
upraised  to  the  serenely  sad  face  of  the 
picture,  and  the  seven  symbolical  poni- 
ards planted  in  her  maternal  bosom. 
Then  the  two  women  attended  mass  in 
the  little  neighbouring  church  which 
Tina  used  to  frequent,  in  the  old,  dull, 
and  monotonous,  but  comparatively 
happy  days,  with  her  mother.  The 
mass,  however,  did  not  last  very  long, 
and  when  they  returned  from  it  to  their 
dreary  room,  the  holiday  which  'all 
Florence  '  was  enjoying  began  to  weigh 
upon  them  very  severely. 

"The  regular  course  for  the  disposal 
of  the  afternoon,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  their  class,  would  have  been 
to  array  themselves  in  the  neat  and  be- 
coming toilette  which  most  Florentine 
women  manage  to  possess,  even  if  the 
acquisition  of  it  cost  them  the  half  of 
their  daily  pittance  of  dry  bread  during 
many  a  month  of  saving,  and  then  to 
have  sallied  forth  to  meet  acquaintances 
in  the  course  of  a  walk  on  the  Lungarno. 
Or,  as  often  occurs  where  poverty  is  so 
great  as  to  have  rendered  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  garments  indispensable  for  a 
becoming  appearance  in  the  streets  ab- 
solutely incompatible  with  the  necessity 
scarcely  recognised  as  more  important, 
of  keeping  body  and  soul  together,  they 
might  have  arranged  their  hair  with  all 
the  care  and  skill  of  a  professional  artist, 
limited  their  toilette  ambition  to  render- 
ing themselves  presentable  down^to  the 
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waist  only,  and  thus  have  sat  at  the 
open  Avindow  exposing  to  public  gaze 
only  as  much  of  them  as  was  fitted  to 
meet  the  eye,  and  contenting  them- 
selves with  such  modicum  of  chat  as 
could  be  enjoyed  with  neighbours  and 
acquaintances  in  the  street,  prevented 
by  the  friendly  window  parapet  from 
seeing  that  the  '  mulier  formosa  superne ' 
ended  in  a  ragged  or  dirty  wrapper. 

"But  neither  the  widow  nor  her 
boarder  were  in  a  condition  to  enjoy 
even  this  mildest  form  of  dissipation 
and  holiday-making.  The  malaria  pro- 
duced by  the  results  of  the  flood  had 
penetrated  to  the  poor  widow's  joints 
and  muscles,  and  produced  rheumatism, 
which  had  caused  her  much  suffering 
for  several  days  past.  And  Tina,  on  re- 
turning from  mass,  was  attacked  by 
violent  shivering  fits,  and  felt  so  unwell 
that  she  proposed  to  profit  by  the  holi- 
day to  go  to  her  bed.  Partly  for  com- 
pany's sake,  and  partly  for  kindness' 
sake,  the  widow,  with  the  thin  blanket 
from  her  own  bed  thrown  over  her 
shoulders,  and  a  scaldino  under  her  feet, 
established  herself  by  her  guest's  bed- 
side, and  s.o  these  two  kept  their  holi- 
day-tide of  welcome  to  the  beginning 
year. 

"At  last  the  weary  day  wore  to  its 
early  close,  and  at  the  '  twenty-four  ' 
the  churches  rung  out  the  Ave  Maria. 
They  had  been  sitting  in  silence  for 
some  time  past  as  the  shadows  deepened 
around  them.  Tina  heaved  a  great  sigh 
as  the  evening  call  to  prayer  was  rung. 
She  recited  devoutly  the  Latin  words 
of  the  formula  prescribed  in  a  whispered 
tone,  and  then  said,  '  I  had  been  think- 
ing, Marta,  for  the  last  ten  days,  that 
he  might  perhaps  come  on  this  day 

when  everybody  sees  their all  those 

they  love. "  But  the  day  is  over  ! ' 

' ' '  Everything  is  over  ! '  she  added, 
after  a  moment's  pause  ;  and  then  again, 
while  the  good  widow  was  meditating 
how  best  to  take  advantage  of  the  mo- 
ment to  fix  in  her  mind  the  truth  that 
such  was  indeed  the  case,  she  said — • 
'  Should  you  hear  the  bell  at  the  door, 
Marta,  sitting  here  in  this  room  ? ' 

"Sure,  I  should  hear  it,  my  child, 
and  so  would  you,  if  any  hand  were  there 
to  pull  it.  But,  bless  your  dear  heart, 
he  you  are  thinking  of  will  never  pull 
that  bell  again. ' 

"  Tina  made  no  answer,  but  turned 
her  poor  thin  face  to  the  pillow,  and 
her  tears  flowed  fast  and  silently. 

"'But,  Marta,'  she  said  again  sud- 
denly, after  a  while,  '  suppose  he  were 
ill — too  ill  to  come  out  or  write.' 

"  '  Poor  little  thing  ! '   answered  La 
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Sappi,  sadly,  '  it  is  very  hard  to  think 
that  all  is  over  even  when  one  says  it. 
But  what  would  you  have  ?  The  world 
is  made  so  !  Men  don't  love  like  we  do. 
I  knew,  when  he  first  came  here,  how  it 
would  be.  My  good  man  went  to  sea, 
and  never  came  back  any  more.  He 
was  drowned.  And  you  must  think  like- 
ways  of  him  that  he  is  gone  from  you. ' 

' '  Marta  Sappi's  efforts  failed  to  af- 
ford any  consolation.  Tina  turned  her 
face  again  wearily  to  the  pillow,  and 
another  silence  ensued.  After  a  while 
she  said,  '  I  wish  I  was  quite  sure, 
Marta,  that  it  was  -for  Pippo's  good  that 
he  should  leave  me.  But  I  know  so 
little  !  Do  you  think  that  it  is  likely 
to  be  best  for  him  ? ' 

"  '  Well,  I  suppose,  if  he  comes  to  be 
a  famous  painter,  as  they  say,  he  will 
be  wanting  to  marry  some  one  who  has 
got  money  and  friends  that  would  be 
likely  to  help  him,  you  know,'  responded 
the  widow,  like  an  experienced  and 
judicious  widow  as  she  was. 

"'And  I  have  neither  money  nor 
friends  to  give  him,'  said  Tina,  mus- 
ingly ;  '  that  is  certain.  But  it  has  often 
seemed  to  me,'  she  added,  after  a  pause, 
*  that  money  and  friends  are  not  the  best 
of  all  things  to  have.' 

"  She  had  not  the  slightest  idea,  poor 
child,  that  she  was  plagiarising  from 
doctors  and  teachers  from  Solomon 
downwards,  still  less  that  she  was  pro- 
pounding a  great  moral  truth.  She  was 
giving,  with  all  diffidence,  the  result  of 
her  own  unaided  meditations  on  her  own 
sorrows. 

"  '  All  the  money  and  friends  in  the 
world, '  she  pursued,  '  are  nothing  at  all 
to  me  in  comparison  to  being  loved  by 
him  ;  why  should  they  be  so  much  more 
valuable  to  him  than  all  the  love  I  gave 
him?' 

"  '  If  I  could  only  be  satisfied  that 
Pippo  was  really  better  off,'  resumed 
Tina,  after  another  long  pause,  '  and  if 
I  could  but  die,  Marta  mea,  out  of  this 
weary,  weary  world,  I  would  be  con- 
tent. ' " 

And  so  passes  the  holiday  with, 
these  two  women  in  their  poverty 
and  their  grief.  The  scene  is 
brought  before  us  with  genuine 
pathos,  but  we  have  made  this 
rather  long  quotation,  not  only  for 
itself,  but  because  it  will  enable 
the  reader,  should  he  not  have 
perused  the  work,  to  understand 
the  consummate  atrocity  of  the 
incident  which  is  next  recorded. 
It  appears  to  us  that,  in  the  whole 
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range  of  fiction,  we  have  never 
encountered  a  position  brought 
about  so  naturally,  with  so  little 
apparent  artifice  or  violation  of 
probability,  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  morally  speaking,  is  so  ter- 
rible and  odious,  as  that  which 
immediately  follows.  Through  the 
influence  of  the  wealthy  wax- 
chandler,  whose  trade  in  tapers 
brings  him  into  connection  with 
many  churchmen,  Pippo  is  com- 
missioned to  paint  a  Santa  Filo- 
mena,  which  is  to  be  carried  in 
procession  through  the  streets  of 
Florence.  The  picture  is  to  be  paint- 
ed forthwith.  There  is  but  one 
model  whom  he  knows  of  from  whom 
to  paint  his  Filomena — she  to  whose 
beauty,  to  whose  angelic  purity  of 
expression,  he  has  already  owed 
the  success  of  all  his  pictures. 
Whatever  reputation  he  has  gained 
beyond  that  of  a  skilful  copyist, 
has  been  due  to  the  perfect  model 
he  had  living  with  him  in  his  old 
studio.  Could  he  but  "paint  his 
Filomena  from  the  sad,  sweet, 
prayerful  face  of  La  Beata,  all 
would  be  well.  Her  very  sorrow, 
and  the  hectic  flush  that  had  stolen 
upon  her  cheek,  would  render  her 
more  than  ever  a  fit  representation 
of  the  pensive  and  prayerful  saint 
he  desired  to  portray. 

Impossible,  you  would  say,  that 
any  human  being  could  have  pro- 
posed such  a  thing,  even  to  himself  : 
but  why  not1?  Tina  can  refuse 
me  nothing — so  Pippo  argues — she 
will  be  pleased  to  see  me,  even  though 
I  make  it  distinctly  understood,  as 
I  shall  not  fail  to  do,  that  this  is 
the  sole  object  of  my  visit.  And 
time  presses,  and  there  is  no  other 
suitable  model  in  all  Florence. 
He  paints  his  Filomena  from  the 
deserted  girl !  Day  after  day  (he 
has  brought  his  easel  into  the 
widow's  room) — day  after  day  he 
paints  the  beauty  and  the  agony  of 
the  woman  whom  he  has  -betrayed 
— whom  he  is  then  and  there  kill- 
ing by  his  cruelty.  A  situation 
more  morally  detestable  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive.  The  act  is 
fiendish.  And  yet  we  cannot  say 
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that  to  the  coarse,  callous  nature 
of  Pippo,  bent  only  on  his  own 
success — it  is  impossible.  We  are 
not  shocked  by  any  sense  of 
improbability,  though  the  cold- 
blooded cruelty  that  the  act  implies 
is  hardly  human,  and  rises,  or 
rather  sinks,  into  the  diabolic.  A 
wild  story  is  told  of  an  artist  who 
plunged  a  dagger  into  a  man  that 
he  might  catch  the  expression  of 
agony  and  death,  and  transfer 
them  faithfully  to  his  canvass. 
Even  if  we  read  this  story  for 
truth,  it  does  not  produce  so 
revolting  an  impression  as  that 
which  is  here  narrated  of  Pippo. 
Day  after  day  the  loving  girl,  whom 
he  is  killing  by  his  own  cruelty, 
stands  in  a  prayerful  attitude  be- 
fore him :  it  is  to  him  she  is 
secretly  praying — it  is  for  him  that 
her  eye  fills  with  tears  :  and  he  is 
sedulously  engaged  the  while  in 
transferring  the  pain,  the  sorrow, 
the  hectic  hue  of  death,  the  suppli- 
cation, the  tearful  eyes,  by  careful 
stroke  after  stroke,  most  literally 
to  the  canvass. 

No  wonder  the  picture  was  a 
success.  The  clerical  patron,  the 
wax-chandler,  and  his  handsome 
daughter  Beppina,  were  all  won. 
La  Beata  is  left  again  in  her  com- 
plete desolation. 

We  hear  with  delight  that  while 
his  new  patrons  applaud  the 
converted  artist  for  his  return  to 
the  paths  of  morality,  and  respecta- 
bility, and  "right  thinking,"  his 
brother  artists  look  with  disgust 
upon  his  desertion  of  La  Beata. 
They  turn  the  cold  shoulder  to- 
wards him.  The  opinion  of  his 
lax  and  lay  companions  was  more 
essentially  moral  than  that  of  his 
new  orthodox  and  priestly  friends. 
This  is  not,  in  Mr  T.  Trollope,  a 
mere  casual  observation,  suggested 
to  him  as  the  story  proceeds  :  the 
story  itself  has  been  partly  written 
to  show  the  discrepancy  which 
there  is,  or  may  be,  between  a 
healthy  moral  judgment  and  the 
influence  and  teaching  of  an  Italian 
priesthood.  A  clergy  which,  in 
some  measure,  is  fighting  for  its 
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own  existence,  will  forgive  much 
to  those  of  the  intelligent  laity 
who  take  up  its  cause,  or  profess  to 
be  stanch  and  faithful  disciples. 
Thus  to  the  "  right  thinking  "  will 
be  pardoned  a  little  "wrong  do- 
ing;" and  in  general  there  will  be 
a  tendency,  as  Mr  Trollope  ob- 
serves, among  those  who  are  "re- 
spectable "  by  virtue  of  their  opin- 
ions, to  wink  at  the  shortcomings 
of  their  friends  in  the  matters  of 
vulgar  morality.  Pippo,  on  passing 
over  to  the  ranks  of  the  "re- 
spectable," is  received  without 
questions  asked  of  the  poor  victim 
whom  he  had  sacrificed  for  this 
"purification7'  of  himself.  Was 
it  not  necessary  that  he  should 
break  so  illicit  a  bond  1  He  almost 
persuades  himself  that  it  is  a  sense 
of  duty  which  hardens  his  heart 
towards  La  Beata. 

Presuming  that  such  a  state  of 
opinion  exists  at  Florence,  we  see 
in  Pippo  an  instance  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  works.  A  man 
whom  his  fellow-artists,  of  any 
generosity  of  temper,  refuse  to 
associate  with,  has  but  to  wear  a 
cloak  of  hypocrisy  to  be  welcomed 
and  patronised  by  the  clergy,  and  by 
those  whose  distinction  it  is  that 
they  are  supporters  of  the  clergy. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  phase  of 
the  subject  which  Mr  Trollope 
wishes  to  illustrate  by  his  novel. 
He  wished  also  to  show  that  an 
immoral  and  selfish  man  might  be 
indeed  a  genuine  slave  to  the  su- 
perstitions of  the  Catholic  Church. 
This  may  be  true,  but  Mr  Trollope's 
story  breaks  down  here,  and  is  a 
very  bungling  illustration  of  the 
truth.  A  man  as  selfish  as  Pippo 
may  be  seized  on  by  the  terrors  of 
superstition,  and  carried  off  into  the 
wildest  asceticism ;  but,  in  the 
first  place,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
find  in  the  dry,  unimaginative, 
avaricious  Pippo,  any  unusual  apti- 
tude for  superstitious  terrors ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  there  is  not 
sufficient  ground,  in  the  circum- 
stances given  us,  for  the  super- 
stitious horror  ~by  which  he  is 
represented  as  being  overpowered. 
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We  are  told  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  story  "that  Philippo 
Lonari  had  been  educated  by  an 
uncle  in  an  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
with  a  view  to  the  priesthood. 
But  on  the  death  of  that  relative, 
before  the  time  had  come  for  him  to 
receive  tlie  first  orders,  he  had  de- 
serted the  cassock  for  the  brush." 
What  was  there  in  this  timely 
retreat  from  a  profession  for  which 
he  was  not  suited,  that  even  a 
pious  Catholic  would  greatly  cen- 
sure ?  What  is  there  in  this 
circumstance  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  an  overwhelming  terror,  so  that 
if  any  disaster  should  occur  to 
Pippo,  he  should  not  refer  that  disas- 
ter to  the  criminal  incident  which 
directly  led  to  it,  but  should  regard  it 
as  a  punishment  for  this  imaginary 
crime  of  deserting  the  sacred  pro- 
fession] If  our  renegade  artist 
had  really  taken  orders — if  in  some 
distant  part  of  Italy  he  had  taken 
the  vow  of  celibacy,  and  (presum- 
ing that  such  a  disguise  were 
possible)  had  been  living  as  a 
layman  in  defiance  of  his  vow,  we 
could  very  well  understand  the 
horror  that  might  fall  upon  him 
— he  might  then  very  probably 
think  that  the  violation  of  his  oath 
was  a  far  greater  sin  than  his 
desertion  of  La  Beata. 

To  make  this  criticism  intelli- 
gible, we  must  proceed  to  the  de- 
nouement of  the  story.  When  Phi- 
lippo Lonari,  or  Pippo,  as  he  is 
generally  called,  had  taken  his  last 
sitting  of  his  grief-stricken  Tina, 
she  had  extorted  from  him  some 
sort  of  promise  that  he  would  come 
to  see  her  once  more  before  she  died. 
"  If  I  send  to  you,"  said  the  poor 
girl,  "  and  tell  you  it  is  for  the  last 
time,  you  will  come  to  me  ?" 

She  does  send  to  him ;  she  writes 
to  him  a  letter,  which  letter  he  re- 
ceives as  he  is  on  the  point  of  join- 
ing his  future  bride  on  some  party 
of  pleasure.  He  crumples  up  the 
letter,  puts  it  away  angrily  into  his 
pocket,  and  goes  off  to  his  holiday 
engagement.  Of  course  he  does 
not  believe  that  Tina  is  dying. 
Men  of  this  stamp  never  do  believe 
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in  any  suffering  that  they  are  called 
upon  to  alleviate. 

Now,  amongst  other  measures  to 
render  himself  quite  "  respectable/' 
our  artist  had  joined  the  brother- 
hood of  the  Misericordia.  What 
are  the  functions  of  this  brother- 
hood, and  how  they  glide  through 
the  streets  of  Florence,  bearing 
their  black  litters  for  the  sick  or 
the  dead,  themselves  clothed  from 
head  to  foot  in  a  black  gown  with 
a  black  peaked  hood,  which  has 
two  holes  in  it  for  the  eyes  to 
look  through,  and  which  completely 
conceals  the  face  of  the  wearer,  is 
known  to  every  one.  Pippo,  on 
the  eve  of  his  wedding-day,  is 
sitting  in  the  garden  with  his 
bride -elect,  when  he  hears  the 
deep  bell  of  the  Misericordia.  It 
is  his  night  of  duty.  He  has  to 
start  off  to  the  oratory  to  invest 
himself  in  his  impenetrable  black 
disguise,  and  to  proceed  with 
others,  bearing  the  black  litter,  to 
the  spot  where  their  assistance  is 
needed.  They  are,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  carry  a  dying  person  to 
the  hospital.  The  dying  person,  it 
will  be  foreseen  at  once,  is  La  Beata. 
She  is  dying  of  consumption.  As 
they  bear  the  litter  with  swift  glid- 
ing steps  through  the  still  streets 
under  the  bright '  moonlight,  a  con- 
vulsive cougb  seizes  the  patient. 
They  set  the  litter  down,  they 
raise  the  black  cover,  they  find 
she  has  broken  a  blood-vessel.  Life 
was  ebbing  fast  away.  Down  the 
pure  white  dress,  and  amongst  the 
auburn  tresses  that  descended  to 
her  waist,  a  stream  of  blood  was 
flowing.  "To  her,  Pippo  in  his 
disguisement  was,  of  course,  entire- 
ly undistinguishable  from  any  other 
of  the  black  figures  around  her  ; 
but  no  second  glance  through  the 
eye-holes  of  his  cowl  was  needed 
to  flash  on  his  brain  the  entire 
facts  of  the  sight  before  him." 

In  this  emergency  Pippo  might 
have  acted  either  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  character  he  has 
hitherto  sustained,  and,  congratu- 
lating himself  on  his  complete  dis- 
guise, kept  his  secret,  and  proceeded 
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with  the  rest  of  the  brotherhood  to 
bear  their  burden  to  the  hospital  or 
the  burial-ground  as  the  case  de- 
manded ;  or  even  his  nature  might 
have  been  melted  at  the  moment — 
he  might  have  forgotten  the  claims 
of  prudence,  and  revealed  himself 
that  he  might  say  one  farewell  to 
the  dying  girl.  He  does  neither  of 
these.  We  are  told  that  he  tears 
off  his  cowl,  but  it  is  not  to  utter 
one  word  of  love  or  remorse  to 
the  poor  girl  before  him.  She 
recognises  him,  and  stretches  out 
her  feeble  hands.  He  flies  in  ter- 
ror across  the  Piazza.  He  is  con- 
science-stricken —  but  how  1  but 
why  ]  These  thin  arms,  these 
straining  eyes,  are  "the  embodi- 
ment of  the  curse  which  rested  on 
him  for  having  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough  and  looked  back — for  hav- 
ing sacrilegiously  deserted  his  eccle- 
siastical career ! "  He  flies  across 
the  Piazza,  nor  pauses  till  he  finds 
himself  in  his  own  studio.  Then, 
at  earliest  dawn,  he  rushes  out  of 
the  city,  and  runs  and  climbs  till  he 
has  hidden  himself  in  the  mountain 
monastery  of  Camaldoli.  There  he 
wears  out  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
penance  and  ascetic  practices  of 
the  severest  description. 

The  denouement  has  the  merit, 
certainly,  of  being  unexpected ;  but 
it  is  also  unexplained.  By  all 
means  let  such  men  as  Pippo  be 
punished  by  their  superstition,  if 
they  cannot  be  punished  in  any- 
other  way.  We  give  ready  acqui- 
escence to  the  truth  which  Mr  Trol- 
lope  desired  to  illustrate.  Coarse 
and  brutal  men,  who  would  tram- 
ple down,  and  trample  to  death, 
any  fellow-creature  who  stood  in 
the  way  of  their  selfish  ends,  are 
quite  capable  of  being  reached  by  a 
purely  superstitious  terror.  They 
are  not  the  minds  most  open  to 
such  fears,  but  still  they  are  open 
to  them.  A  man  who  shall  feel  no 
remorse  for  an  injury  done  to  his 
fellow-creature,  may  be  conscience- 
stricken  for  some  imaginary  sin  in- 
vented by  his  Church.  We  do  not 
quarrel  with  the  idea  to  be  illus- 
trated ;  we  regret  that  the  illustra- 
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tion  is  so  imperfect.  There  is  no- 
thing in  the  past  life  or  the  de- 
veloped character  of  Pippo  to  ex- 
plain the  singular  remorse  under 
which  he  falls. 

One  thing  is  clear,  that,  but  for 
this  accession  of  a  quite  clerical  re- 
morse, there  was  no  motive  to  drive 
him  out  of  Florence.  Hie  past  con- 
nection with  La  Beata  was  known 
and  had  been  forgiven  by  his  new 
friends.  This  last  unexpected  en- 
counter with  her,  and  the  emotion 
he  manifested  on  the  occasion,  could 
add  nothing  to  his  past  guilt.  In- 
terpreted as  his  friends  would  na- 
turally have  interpreted  it,  his  dis- 
traction and  grief  would  have  re- 
dounded to  his  credit — would  have 
proved  his  sensibility. 

Mr  Trollope,  however,  carries 
him  off  by  main  force  to  the  mon- 
astery of  Camaldoli  —  carries  him 
still  higher  to  the  Sagro  Eremo, 
which  is  an  appendage  to  the  mon- 
astery, in  which  the  severest  asceti- 
cism is  practised.  Mr  Trollope's 
description  of  this  religious  re- 
treat, and  his  remarks  upon  it,  are 
worth  reading,  quite  apart  from 
any  relation  they  bear  to  his  detest- 
able hero,  whom  we  are  very  glad 
to  dismiss  from  our  minds. 

"  The  Sagro  Eremo  is  situated  far  up 
the  mountain,  very  near  the  topmost 
crest  of  the  Apennines,  from  which  it  is 
said  both  seas,  the  Adriatic  and  the  Me- 
diterranean, are  visible.  The  climate  is 
most  severe.  The  Eremo  consists  of  a 
number  of  small  isolated  cottages,  toge- 
ther with  a  church,  surrounded  by  an 
enclosing  wall,  outside  which  the  wind 
howls  almost  ceaselessly  through  the  sur- 
rounding pine  forests.  The  life  there  is 
as  different  from  that  of  the  lower  com- 
munity as  is  the  nature  of  the  locality. 
The  inmates  are  not  cenobites,  but  es- 
sentially hermits.  There  is  no  common 
life,  no  common  refectory,  no  society,  no 
communication  of  one  recluse  with  his 
brother.  All  conversation  is  forbidden. 
The  human  voice  is  heard  only  in  the 
constant  sermons  of  the  chapel.  Even 
visitors  are  directed  to  speak  below  their 
breath  while  they  remain  within  these 
dreary  precincts.  The  wall  in  each  iso- 
lated cell  is  furnished  with  a  sort  of  trap- 
door^ and  through  it  is  passed  the  in- 
mate's daily  ration  of  bread  and  vege- 
tables—no animal  food,  except  on  one  or 
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two  days  in  the  year,  forming  any  por- 
tion of  their  diet. 

"  It  should  be  mentioned  that  within 
the  enclosure  there  is  a  very  consider- 
able library,  well  furnished  with  works 
of  historical  as  well  as  nscetic  theology. 
The  books  may  be  freely  taken  by  the 
inmates  to  their  cells,  each  one  of  which 
contains,  in  addition  to  a  sleeping-room, 
an  oratory  and  a  '  study.'  But  the 
fact  is — and  it  supplies  a  remarkably 
significant  commentary  on  the  results 
most  likely  to  be  produced  on  the  hu- 
man intellect  by  the  life  here  led— that  no 
use  whatever  is  made  of  the  volumes." 

We  are  not  surprised  that  the 
books  are  left  unread  ;  our  wonder 
rather  is,  that  a  library  should  have 
found  its  way  to  such  a  place.  The 
constant  services  of  the  church,  the 
scanty  food,  the  little  sleep,  would 
soon  set  to  rest  the  reading  capa- 
city of  even  men  trained  to  study ; 
and  few  of  these,  we  presume,  enter 
the  Sagro  Eremo.  The  inmates  of 
such  an  asylum  have  resigned,  if 
they  ever  undertook,  the  task  of 
cultivating  their  minds.  They  sink 
voluntarily  into  an  utter  indiffer- 
ence to  everything  but  their  routine 
of  religious  discipline.  And  very 
easy  it  is  to  sink.  You  may  feed  a 
man  so  low  that  his  very  appetite  for 
food  dies  out ;  he  has  not  strength 
to  be  hungry.  You  may  keep  him 
from  all  employment,  from  all  vi- 
gorous exercise  of  body  and  mind, 
till  effort  is  impossible  or  painful : 
he  ceases  to  wish  for  anything ;  he 
has  not  strength  of  mind  enough  to 
enjoy  or  to  desire.  One  need  not 
be  astonished  that  such  men  rarely 
manifest  any  disposition  to  escape 
from  their  prison-house ;  that  when 
the  doors  have  been  thrown  open 
they  have  refused  to  pass  through 
them.  Even  if  they  did  not  cling 
with  constancy  to  the  purpose  that 
brought  them  there,  they  would 
have  become  incapacitated  for  fram- 
ing any  purpose  connected  with  the 
outer  world.  It  is  truly  said  of 
them,  that  they  are  dead  to  the  world 
without.  They  are,  indeed,  dead 
men,  who  do  not  move  because  they 
cannot  move. 

'  Marietta ;  is  a  more  elaborate 
work  than  its  predecessor,  but  is 
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less  fortunate  in  one  very  impor- 
tant point :  we  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  chief  character,  the  hero- 
ine who  gives  her  name  to  the 
novel.  She  devotes  herself  to  the 
restoration  of  her  fallen  house  ;  her 
sole  object  in  life  is  to  save  money 
enough  to  repurchase  the  family 
mansion,  the  Palazzo  Lunardi. 
For  such  an  object,  she  is  supposed, 
while  yet  a  young  girl,  to  throw 
away  every  natural  affection,  to 
break  her  engagement  with  one 
whom  she  loved,  to  devote  herself 
to  single  life,  and  to  conduct  all 
her  affairs  with  the  niggardliness  of 
a  miser.  She  acts  as  housekeeper 
to  her  kind  old  uncle,  the  Canon 
Giacomo  de'  Lunardi,  and  her  only 
means  for  obtaining  the  requisite 
sum  of  money  is  to  abstract  it  from 
his  income;  in  short,  to  rob  the 
old  man  of  many  of  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  to  which  he  was  fully 
entitled,  in  order  to  purchase  back 
a  palace  for  his  great-nephew.  It 
is  a  very  false  position,  for  one  who 
dreams  of  nothing  but  the  honour 
of  her  house,  to  have  brought  her- 
self into :  in  her  sublimity  of  self- 
devotion  she  borders  very  nearly 
on  common  dishonesty.  The  heir 
of  the  house  is  one  Sebastian,  who 
has  formed  an  attachment  to  a 
fine-hearted  girl,  pretty  and  rich, 
but  who  is  a  plebeian.  Of  course 
Marietta,  while  she  is  doing  all  she 
can  to  give  Sebastian  a  palace,  does 
all  she  can  to  prevent  this  ignoble 
match.  She  does  violence  to  every 
natural  feeling  in  herself  and  others 
— has  but  one  sentiment,  that  of 
family  pride ;  but  one  duty,  that  of 
the  restoration  of  the  Lunardi.  But 
it  is  in  vain  that,  from  time  to  time, 
she  talks  very  loudly  about  the  one 
great  duty  of  her  life ;  we  have  no 
sympathy  with  her  mania;  we  do 
not  even  feel  it  to  be  a  reality. 
From  first  to  last  we  have  no  faith 
in  the  existence  of  Marietta. 

And  this  effect  is  partly  pro- 
duced by  a  want  of  skill  in  the 
construction  of  the  plot.  Our 
heroine  is  not  only  an  extremely 
unpleasing  character,  but  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  that  char- 
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acter  is  supposed  to  be  developed 
are  such  as  to  give  to  it  an  air  of 
improbability. 

Of  modern  novels  it  is  some- 
times said,  the  plot  is  nothing,  the 
character  is  all.  Very  good;  but 
the  plot,  or  the  circumstances,  must 
be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  justify  the 
presence  of  the  character  they  are 
supposed,  in  part,  to  form.  If  a 
person  is  depicted  as  yielding  to  a 
temptation,  there  must  be  an  in- 
telligible temptation  offered:  if  a 
young  and  beautiful  woman  is  de- 
scribed as  foregoing  all  the  usual 
interests  of  life  for  some  very  un- 
usual project,  there  must  be  a  ra- 
tional probability  presented  to  her 
mind  for  the  accomplishment  of 
such  a  project.  Now,  at  the  time 
when  Marietta  discards  her  lover 
to  enter  on  her  course  of  very 
questionable  parsimony,  no  such 
probability  could  have  presented 
itself. 

The  Lunardi  have  ruined  them- 
selves, not  by  any  singular  extra- 
vagance, but  by  a  series  of  debts 
which  have  accumulated  from 
generation  to  generation.  The 
estate  is  eaten  up,  as  we  say  in 
England,  by  mortgages.  Field 
after  field  is  sold,  farm  after  farm, 
and  at  length  the  Palace  itself — 
the  last  possession  which  a  Floren- 
tine noble  parts  with.  It  is  sold 
to  "  new  men "  of  the  name  of 
Perini.  When  Marietta  is  a  girl 
of  eighteen,  the  family  of  Lunardi 
are  reduced  to  herself,  her  cousin 
Sebastian,  then  a  child,  and  her 
uncle  the  Canon.  The  Canon  looks 
upon  himself  as  a  poor  churchman, 
yet  with  a  sufficiency  to  give  a  home 
to  Marietta  and  Sebastian.  Marietta 
is  to  be  manager.  She  contrives 
to  save  something  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  we  are  required  to  be- 
lieve that  from  this  moment  she 
conceives  the  project  of  saving 
enough  from  the  Canon's  income 
to  repurchase  the  Palazzo  Lunardi ; 
and,  moreover,  we  are  required  to 
believe  that  she  actually  executes 
the  project,  and  becomes  the  mis- 
tress of  thirty-five  thousand  scudi. 
This  hoard  was  kept  a  profound 
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secret  from  the  Canon,  and  from 
all  the  world  beside,  except  Canon 
Guidi,  her  former  lover,  and  still 
her  friend  and  confidant.  We  na- 
turally ask  how  could  so  large  a 
sum  have  been  saved  —  say  in 
twenty  years — out  of  the  slender 
income  of  the  Canon  1  If  we  are 
answered  that  the  income  was,  in 
fact,  not  slender,  then  we  as  natu- 
rally ask,  how  happened  it  that  the 
Canon  submitted  to  many  depriva- 
tions in  the  belief  that  his  income 
did  not  permit  him  to  live  in  a 
more  generous  and  agreeable  man- 
ner than  Marietta  permitted  him  to 
do  ?  The  Canon  was  not  a  fool  or 
an  idiot;  he  was  a  good-natured 
man,  fond  of  his  chicken  and  his 
glass  of  wine,  and  detesting  money- 
matters;  a  man,  therefore,  very 
open  to  be  imposed  upon :  but  he 
and  Sebastian  (who  grows  up  to  be 
a  young  man  in  the  course  of  these 
financial  operations)  must  both 
have  known  what  the  Canon's  pre- 
ferments brought  him  in,  must 
both  have  detected  the  needless 
parsimony  of  Marietta.  Neither 
could  she  have  had  any  reason  for 
supposing,  when  she  began  her 
system  of  pious  pilfering,  that  the 
present  proprietor  of  the  palace, 
Perini,  would  ruin  himself,  and  be 
compelled  to  sell  it. 

This  Perini,  however,  does  ruin 
himself  by  gambling  and  other  well- 
known  resources  of  the  spendthrift, 
and  ruins  himself  so  hastily  that 
Marietta  begins  to  fear  that  the 
palace  will  be  offered  for  sale  sooner 
than  accords  with  her  arrangements. 
Not  but  that  she  has  the  requisite 
funds,  but  her  difficulty  lies  here  : 
she  cannot  use  this  sum  of  money 
in  the  lifetime  of  her  uncle.  Her 
plans  require  that  her  uncle  should 
first  die,  and  then  the  Palazzo 
Lunardi  be  offered  for  sale.  If  she 
were  to  give  over  her  hoard  into 
the  Canon's  hand,  he  would  inevit- 
ably bestow  it  upon  Sebastian,  and 
Sebastian  would  as  inevitably  con- 
tract this  odious  plebeian  marriage 
with  his  beloved  Laura.  Her  uncle 
dead,  and  she  mistress  of  this 
money  or  the  palace,  terms  could 
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be  made  with  Sebastian  ;  he  might 
then  be  induced  to  look  out  for  a 
noble  as  well  as  wealthy  bride.  So 
all  would  be  fulfilled.  And  now 
is  developed  the  tragical  position 
of  Marietta.  She  must  needs  de- 
sire the  death  of  the  kind  old  man 
who  has  been  as  a  father  to  her. 
And,  moreover,  there  is  a  devil  at 
her  ear  whispering  that  the  deaths 
of  old  men  may  be  very  easily 
hastened. 

This  devil  at  her  ear  is  no  other 
than  her  former  lover,  her  friend 
and  confidant,  Canon  Guidi,  who  is 
now  a  handsome  courtly  priest  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  very  ambi- 
tious of  a  cardinal's  hat.  Canon 
Guidi  has  his  own  design.  He  in- 
tends to  be  the  possessor  of  these 
35,000  scudi ;  they  will  forward  his 
interests  at  Rome.  He  knows  that 
the  Palazzo  Lunardi  will  never  be 
offered  for  sale — that  the  usurer, 
Giuseppe  Palli,  has  legally  secured 
it  for  himself ;  he,  nevertheless, 
leads  Marietta  to  believe  that  in 
six  months'  time  she  must  be  pre- 
pared to  make  the  purchase.  If  the 
uncle  would  but  die  a  natural 
death  within  that  six  months  !  But 
Marietta  does  not  adopt  the  sug- 
gestion of  poisoning  the  old  man. 
The  priest,  therefore,  is  compelled 
to  undertake  this  delicate  affair 
himself.  The  uncle  put  out  of  the 
way,  Sebastian  persuaded  to  enter 
the  church,  Marietta,  distracted, 
alone,  disappointed  in  her  great 
scheme,  could  then  easily  be  dealt 
with.  >  The  35,000  scudi  would  fall 
into  his  hands. 

This  Canon  Guidi  appears  to  us 
a  quite  melodramatic  personage, 
drawn  after  the  type  of  the  wicked 
priest  that  novels  and  plays  have 
made  familiar  to  us  all.  We  are 
happy  to  say,  however,  that  his 
diabolical  designs  are  frustrated. 
He  does  not  succeed  in  poisoning 
the  uncle  :  Marietta  is  partly  in- 
formed of  his  treachery  to  her  ;  she 
makes  confession  of  her  hoarded 
treasure  to  the  good  Canon ;  Sebas- 
tian marries  his  plebeian  Laura,  but 
as  she  is  the  daughter  of  the  very 
usurer  who  has  secured  to  himself 
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the  Palace  Lunardi,  he,  by  his  mar- 
riage, becomes  also  the  possessor  of 
the  house  of  his  ancestors.  All 
ends  happily.  We  are  even  spared 
the  execution  of  "  poetical  justice" 
upon  the  wicked  priest.  We  are 
told  that  he  obtains  the  goal  of 
his  ambition — that  he  wears  the 
cardinal's  hat.  But,  as  the  author 
very  justly  observes,  men  of  this 
stamp  are  not  the  less  punished  be- 
cause they  succeed  in  the  object  of 
their  ambition.  They  bear  their 
punishment  in  their  own  nature — 
in  those  very  dispositions  and  qua- 
lities which  enabled  them  to  ob- 
tain a  nefarious  success. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  imposing," 
(thus  Mr  Trollope  worthily  concludes  his 
novel),  "  richer,  more  decorous,  fairer 
seeming,  grander,  than  the  splendid 
scarlet  mantle  which  draped  the  majestic 
figure  of  his  Eminence,  as  he  stepped  in 
state  before  the  eyes  of  the  admiring 
crowd.  But  as  to  what  passed  in  the 
heart  that  beat  beneath  the  mantle,  and 
the  thoughts  that  were  busy  under  the 
scarlet  hat,  and  as  to  the  question 
whether  you  or  I,  reader,  would  accept 
the  grand  mantle  and  the  hat,  with  all 
the  good  things  that  go  with  them,  on 
the  condition  of  accepting  with  them  his 
Eminence's  heart  and  his  Eminence's 
head,  with  the  feelings  and  thinkings  of 
or  belonging  to  those  Right  Reverend 
organs — why,  that  is  another  matter  ! " 

This  imperfect  sketch  of  the  story, 
necessitated  by  our  remarks  on  the 
character  of  Marietta,  would  give  a 
very  erroneous  notion  of  Mr  Trol- 
lope's  novel.  For  we  have  touched 
only  on  the  more  tragic  portion  of  it. 
The  lighter  parts,  and  those  savour- 
ing more  of  comedy  than  tragedy, 
are  very  agreeably  written.  The 
character  of  Nanni  (abbreviation 
for  Giovanni),  and  of  his  father 
Carlo  Palli  (the  rich  fattore,  who 
has  contrived  to  get  into  his  posses- 
sion one-half  of  the  estate  of  the 
spendthrift  Perini,  while  his  brother 
the  usurer  has  secured  to  himself 
the  other  half),  are  both  very  plea- 
santly sustained.  Nanni  never  en- 
ters but  he  brings  an  air  of  quiet 
mirth  and  cheerfulness  with  him. 
He  grows  wiser  and  wittier  as  the 
story  progresses.  He  manages  his 
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father  the  fattore  and  his  own 
little  love-affair  with  Caterina  in 
the  most  delightful  manner.  As 
his  father  holds  one-half  the  Perini 
property,  and  his  uncle,  the  father 
of  Laura,  the  other  half,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  Nanni  is  expected  to 
marry  Laura.  But  both  Nanni  and 
Laura  refuse  to  take  their  parts  in 
the  drama  as  thus  arranged.  Laura 
has  given  her  heart  to  Sebastian, 
Nanni  to  the  pretty  Caterina.  The 
cousins  understand  each  other,  and 
forward  each  other's  wishes. 

Nanni  has  the  reputation  with 
his  father  of  being  a  simpleton,  who 
loses  his  chance  with  his  cousin 
out  of  mere .  faint-heartedness.  He 
is  very  willing  to  leave  the  old 
gentleman  in  this  error;  mean- 
while, as  the  following  little  scenes 
will  show,  his  wooing,  when  he  sets 
about  it  of  his  own  accord,  is  not 
likely  to  be  marred  by  any  false 
timidity.  He  has  to  extract  a  "  yes" 
out  of  Caterina. 

"  '  Then  you  say  yes  !  But  say  it  with 
your  own  sweet  lips  !  ' 

' '  '  Mind,  Nanni, '  said  Caterina  in  a 
grave  manner,  '  I  said  if  all  the  others 
were  agreed.' 

"  '  Well,  so  be  it.  If  my  father  and 
yours  consent,  you  will  not  say  no  ? ' 

"  '  No,'  said  Caterina,  laughing  ;  '  will 
that  do  ? ' 

"  '  No  ;  say  yes,  if  it  is  only  to  show 
that  you  can'  say  yes  !  '  replied  Nanni, 
who  had  by  this  time  recovered  the  use 
of  brains  sufficient  for  the  occasion,  and 
who  had  got  his  great  strong  arm  round 
Caterina's  lithe  little  waist.  '  Say  yes,' 
he  repeated,  as,  not  seeking  this  time  to 
escape  from  his  arm,  she  held  up  her  face 
towards  his  with  lips  tightly  closed,  as 
if  to  refuse  the  utterance  of  the  desired 
word.  That  was  certainly  the  meaning 
of  their  position  ;  but  it  did  also  give 
them  very  much  the  appearance  of  invit- 
ing a  kiss.  Nanni  bent  his  face  slowly 
and  gradually  towards  them — '  Say  yes ! ' 
he  repeated,  giving  her  a  little  shake 
with  the  arm  which  was  round  her  waist, 
and  still  bringing  his  lips  nearer  to  hers. 
'  Say  it !_'  and  when  there  was  not  above 
half  an  inch  of  distance  remaining  be- 
tween them,  so  that  the  breath  of  the 
required  monosyllable  was  more  felt  than 
the  sound  heard,  the  *  yes  '  was  uttered, 
and  the  deed  instantaneously  sealed  and 
delivered  in  due  form." 
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This  is  what  Nanni  called  on  a 
subsequent  occasion,  "  screwing  it 
out."  It  is  certainly  a  novel  appli- 
cation of  the  shake.  The  very  plea- 
sant manner  in  which  he  mystifies 
the  burly,  good-natured,  but  some- 
what testy  father,  the  rich  fattore, 
wrould  still  better  deserve  quotation. 
But  it  would  require  too  much  ex- 
planation to  make  it  easily  under- 
stood. We  must  leave  it  in  its  place 
in  the  novel,  where  it  has  no  doubt 
rejoiced  the  heart  of  many  a  reader. 

Here,  as  in  the  preceding  novel, 
we  never  forget  that  we  are  in  Italy. 
Florence  lies  constantly  about  us. 
Whether  he  takes  his  stand  on  the 
Ponte  Vecchio,  or  conducts  us  to  the 
theatre,  or  mingles  with  the  crowd, 
or  descants  on  the  police,  we  feel 
that  with  Mr  Trollope  we  are  al- 
ways under  safe  guidance.  He  con- 
trives, without  saying  much,  to 
leave  on  our  minds  a  very  favour- 
able impression  of  the  common 
people  of  Tuscany.  Their  patience, 
their  good-nature,  their  love  of  talk, 
their  urbanity  to  each  other,  are  all 
brought  pleasantly  before  us.  That 
courtesy  to  each  other  is  a  trait 
which  especially  strikes  an  English- 
man. It  is  the  trait  in  which  his 
own  countrymen  are  most  deficient. 
Our  common  people — those  at  least 
whom  the  eye  falls  upon  in  our 
public  streets — treat  each  other  with 
habitual  rudeness ;  some  annoyance 
to  another  is  always  the  basis  of 
their  wit.  Treating  each  other  with 
rudeness,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
the  show  of  courtesy  they  put  on 
towards  the  wealthier  classes  is 
prompted  only  by  some  prospect  of 
gain.  Their  civility  is  but  another 
name  for  servility.  The  moment 
they  suspect  of  a  man  that  he  is  no 
better  than  t/iemselves,  they  hold  this 
to  be  a  title  for  ill-using  him.  Re- 
turning into  London  from  almost 
any  Continental  city,  an  English- 
man is  struck  with  the  coarseness 
of  manner  towards  each  other  of 
the  mob  about  him.  If  he  has  the 
insignia  of  a  gentleman — that  is,  the 
signs  of  wealth — he  will  person- 
ally be  treated  with  respect  enough. 
If  he  fails  in  these — if  they  are  not 
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conspicuous  to  the  discriminating 
cabman,  and  the  like  of  the  cab- 
man— he  will  run  the  risk  of  re- 
ceiving, perhaps  not  "  a  word  and 
a  blow,"  but  certainly  a  word  that 
will  be  as  offensive  as  a  blow. 

The  Italians  need  be,  in  general, 
a  peaceful  race,  for  by  all  accounts 
the  police  do  little  to  preserve  tran- 
quillity: next  to  a  thief  a  Tuscan 
fears  the  police.  The  whole  admin- 
istration of  law  is  "suspect"  to  him. 
"  Even  in  these  days,"  writes  Mr 
Trollope,  "  a  Tuscan  rarely  dreams, 
under  any  circumstances,  of  volun- 
tarily having  anything  to  say  to  the 
police.  Bad  indeed,  in  their  esti- 
mation, must  the  evil  be,  which 
would  not  be  rendered  worse  to  all 
parties  concerned  by  letting  the 
police  have  anything  to  do  or  to 
say  in  the  matter." 

And  not  only  have  we  the  ob- 
server of  Italian  manners  before  us 
in  Mr  Trollope ;  we  detect  also  run- 
ning through  his  works  a  vein  of 
quiet  and  subtle  reflection.  Often 
where  the  character  appears  but  feeb- 
ly sustained,  or  sketched  with  an 
uncertain  hand,  the  remarks  which 
the  author  makes  &  propos  of  his 
own  creation  are  exceedingly  good. 
He  is  not  one  of  the  most  skilful  of 
our  novelists,  but  one  of  the  most 
reflective.  He  will  often  suggest 
some  higher  conception  than  he  him- 
self has  succeeded  in  portraying. 

Amongst  the  historical  sketches 
which  Mr  T.  Trollope  has  given  us 
under  the  title  of  'A  Decade  of 
Italian  Women,'  there  is  one — that 
of  St  Catherine  of  Siena — which 
pleased  or  attracted  us,  and  which 
bears  on  a  topic  prominent  in  these 
novels — the  teaching  of  the  Catho  • 
lie  Church.  This  historical  study 
links  itself  with  the  interests  of  the 
present  day  by  the  fact,  that  the 
piety  of  St  Catherine  is  still  upheld 
as  an  example  which  the  good  people 
of  Italy  are  taught  to  imitate.  Very 
lately  a  cheap  and  popular  edition 
of  the  legend,  with  all  its  miracles, 
and,  what  is  worse,  with  its  dis- 
torted view  of  Christian  morality 
and  Christian  piety,  has  been  pub- 
lished for  the  express  edification  of 
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poorer  readers.  "  The  '  Life  of  St 
Catherine  of  Siena,  the  Seraphic 
Spouse  of  Jesus  Christ,'  forms  vol- 
umes nine  and  ten  of  an '  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Library,'  brought  out  at  a  very 
cheap  rate,  as  a  means  of  supplying 
the  people  of  Italy  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  with  wholesome  and 
profitable  mental  food  !  " 

As  we  have  still  a  little  space  at 
our  command,  it  may  not  be  un- 
profitable to  bestow  a  glance  at  this 
Catholic  Saint,  as  she  is  represent- 
ed to  us  in  this  edifying  work.  Ca- 
therine, the  daughter  of  a  dyer  of 
Siena,  had  one  of  those  disordered 
and  exceptional  constitutions  which 
would  have  led  a  medical  man  of 
the  present  day  to  class  her  amongst 
his  cataleptic  patients,  and  which 
would  have  rendered  her  a  much- 
coveted  subject  for  the  professors 
of  mesmerism.  In  these  persons, 
disease  itself  seems  to  bring  with  it 
a  certain  exaltation  of  the  mental 
faculties,  or,  let  us  say,  of  the  cere- 
brum. They  may  be,  in  general, 
very  uneducated  and  very  slow  to 
learn,  and  yet  in  some  direction,  or 
in  the  exercise  of  some  peculiar 
faculty,  they  may  manifest  extra- 
ordinary power — as,  for  instance,  in 
the  command  of  language  or  the 
exercise  of  imagination.  In  the 
minds  of  such  persons  there  is  a 
distressing  limitation,  accompanied 
by  an  equally  distressing  energy 
within  that  limitation.  Catherine 
has  fits;  she  has  trances;  she  seems 
to  herself  to  see  what  she  may  only 
imagine ;  and  though  an  illiterate 
woman,  she  writes  letters  to  the 
Pope,  which  are  said  to  bring  about 
his  return  from  Avignon  to  Rome. 
That  this  last  fact  requires  some 
explanation,  cannot  be  doubted ; 
but  say  that  the  Pope  pretended  to 
yield  to  the  exhortation  of  a  po- 
pular saint,  say  that  this  influence 
on  the  Pope  was  altogether  an  in- 
vention of  others,  there  must  have 
been  some  letter-writing  on  the  part 
of  this  uneducated  woman,  or  in- 
vention would  never  have  run  in  this 
direction.  We  have,  therefore,  an 
instance  not  only  of  great  suscepti- 
bility and  tenacity  to  a  few  impres- 
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sions,  but  also  of  abnormal  activity 
of  mind  in  some  of  its  operations. 

"  At  five  years  old,"  thus  runs  the 
narrative,  "  it  was  her  practice  in  going 
up-stairs  to  kneel  at  each  step  to  the 
Virgm.  She  habitually  flogged  herself, 
and  induced  other  children  to  imitate 
her  in  doing  so,  at  six  years  of  age.  At 
seven  she  deprived  herself  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  her  food,  secretly  giving  it  to  her 
brother,  or  throwing  it  to  the  cats.  At 
the  same  age  she  would  watch  from  the 
window  to  see  when  a  Dominican  monk 
passed,  and  as  soon  as  ever  he  had  mov- 
ed on,  she  used  to  run  out  and  kiss  the 
spot  on  the  pavement  on  which  he  had 
placed  his  feet. " 

All  this  may  be  very  instructive 
as  a  psychological  study.  We  see 
how  omnipotent  any  one  idea  may 
become  if  it  is  not  counteracted  by 
others,  or  by  a  general  cultivation 
of  the  mind.  The  poor  girl  had 
associated  the  idea  of  merit  with 
self-infliction,  and  there  grew  up 
a  positive  desire  to  torture  herself. 
The  case  of  the  poor  girl  is  intel- 
ligible enough  ;  if  anything  needs 
explanation,  it  is  that  a  mania  for 
self-torture  should  be  still  upheld 
in  any  part  of  Europe  as  a  pre-emi- 
nent manifestation  of  Christian 
piety. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  con- 
temporary biographer, the  'Blessed' 
Raymond,  should  write  in  a  lauda- 
tory strain  of  a  Catherine  of  Siena. 
He  himself  was  under  precisely  the 
same  influences  that  produced  such 
a  saint.  But  is  it  really  the  case 
that  everywhere  else  there  shall  be 
movement  and  progress,  but  never 
in  the  Catholic  Church  ?  Does  it 
stand  committed  to  unchangeable- 
ness  ]  Must  the  present  living 
priest  see  things,  or  pretend  to  see 
them,  in  the  same  light  as  the 
'  Blessed'  Raymond,  writing  in  the 
fourteenth  century  ?  We  hope  not. 
We  would  rather  that  the  great  Ca- 
tholic institution  should  bend  than 
that  it  should  break — that  it  should 
submit  to  improvements — submit 
to  nationalise  itself — that  it  should 
consent  to  forget  as  well  as  to  learn 
— so  that  it  may  become  such  organ 
of  discipline  and  instruction  as  the 
age  demands.  The  day  for  ascetic 
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piety  is  not  passed — if  by  this  is 
meant,  that  the  tendency  to  find  a 
merit  in  some  species  of  self-torture 
is  passed  away — but  the  day  is 
surely  come  when  those  who  have 
the  education  of  others  committed 
to  them,  should  withdraw  them  from 
such  a  tendency,  and  substitute  for 
it  a  happy  and  happy-making  love 
to  God  and  man. 

"  At  twelve  years  old,  being  then 
marriageable,  her  mother  begged  her  to 
comb  her  hair  and  'wash  her  face  oftener.' 
But  this  she  steadfastly  refused  to  do,  till 
her  mother,  having  requested  a  married 
sister,  for  whom  Catherine  had  the  warm- 
est affection,  to  use  her  influence  with 
her,  she  yielded,  and  began  to  pay  some 
attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  her  person 
and  the  neatness  of  her  dress. " 

This  transgression — not  the  dis- 
obedience to  her  mother,  but  the 
yielding  to  her  sister's  importuni- 
ties— this  washing  herself  she  treats 
as  a  most  heinous  sin ;  brings  it 
with  sighs  and  tears  to  her  confes- 
sor ;  and  is  manifestly  disappointed 
that  he  does  not  view  it  in  the  same 
light,  and  does  not  impose  on  her 
some  terrible  penance.  To  call 
herself  a  great  sinner,  and  to  roll 
herself  in  dust  and  ashes,  would  be 
the  glory  of  a  saint  of  this  descrip- 
tion. But  while  one  can  feel  no- 
thing but  compassion  for  the  poor 
girl  herself,  one  is  justly  indignant 
that  an  example  of  this  kind  should 
be  put  before  susceptible  young 
women  as  one  for  their  imitation, 
or  at  least  for  their  admiration. 
For  although  Father  Raymond  is  re- 
luctant to  be  severe  to  the  saint,  he 
is  no  better  teacher  on  the  occasion 
than  the  saint  herself  could  have 
been. 

"  Her  sister  continued  to  persuade  her 
to  pay  attention  to  her  person.  '  But, ' 
continues  Father  Raymond,  '  the  omni- 
potent Lord  not  being  able  any  longer  to 
endure  that  His  chosen  bride  should  in 
any  way  be  kept  at  a  distance  from  Him, 
removed  that  obstacle  that  prevented  her 
from  uniting  herself  to  God.  For  Bona- 
yentura,  the  Saint's  married  sister  who 
instigated  her  to  vanity,  being  near  to 
her  confinement,  died  in  childbirth, 
young  as  she  was.  Observe,  0  reader, 
how  displeasing  and  hateful  to  God  it  is 
to  impede  or  divert  those  who  wish  to 
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serve  Him.  This  Bonaventura  was,  as 
has  been  said,  a  very  worthy  woman, 
both  in  her  conduct  and  in  her  conver- 
sation ;  but  because  she  endeavoured  to 
draw  back  to  the  world  her  who  wished 
to  serve  God,  she  was  smitten  by  the 
Lord,  and  punished  with  a  very  painful 
death." 

The  verdict  in  favour  of  non- 
washing  could  not  have  been  more 
distinctly  given.  There  is  no  need 
for  us  to  dwell  on  the  folly  and 
mischief  of  educating  a  Christian 
conscience  after  such  a  pattern  as 
this.  But  are  we  to  believe  that 
the  Church  of  Italy  will  continue  to 
endure  that  a  work  like  this  should 
be  read  as  a  manual  of  piety  1 

From  another  point  of  view  the 
life  of  Catherine  is  to  the  historian 
an  interesting,  and  perhaps  a  per- 
plexing, study.  What  makes  it  such 
is  the  close  combination  of  the  real 
and  the  imaginary  in  the  narrative 
as  it  has  descended  to  us.  Catherine 
is  an  indisputably  historic  personage 
— she  is  the  well-known  dyer's  daugh- 
ter of  Siena,  and  it  is  her  own  con- 
fessor, the  blessed  Raymond,  who 
writes  her  biography.  H«,  her  con- 
temporary, writes  for  her  contem- 
poraries ;  and  yet,  mingled  with  the 
real  incidents  of  a  human  life,  we 
have  abundant  miracles  unhesitat- 
ingly recorded.  For  all  this,  no 
grave  historian,  whether  he  be 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  gives  cre- 
dence for  a  moment  to  the  miracul- 
ous part  of  the  narrative.  It  is  an 
historical  fact  that  the  contem- 
poraries of  Catherine  believed  in 
her  supernatural  gifts — in  her  ef- 
fectual intercession  with  God — in 
her  personal  intercourse  and  com- 
munion with  Christ — and  in  many 
events  connected  with  her  daily  life 
of  a  quite  miraculous  order.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  it  is  some- 
thing more  than  contemporary  evi- 
dence that  an  historian  wants  ;  he 
wants  the  evidence  of  men  who  will 
themselves  require  sufficient  testi- 
mony before  they  believe  and  re- 
cord— of  men  who  have  at  least 
learned  to  distinguish  between 
what  is  fact  and  what  is  mere 
inference  from  fact — of  men  whose 
devout  feelings  or  purposes  do  not 
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carry  them  on,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, into  exaggerated  or 
fictitious  statements. 

In  the  biography  of  Catherine 
we  have  striking  instances  both 
how  the  real  becomes,  by  exaggera- 
tion, transformed  into  the  miracul- 
ous, and  also  how  the  purely  il- 
lusory comes  to  be  narrated  as  a 
real  event.  That  Catherine's  fasts 
were  as  prolonged  as  nature  could 
sustain,  is  the  actual  fact ;  that 
"  she  remained  wholly  without 
food  for  many  years  "  is  the  exag- 
geration of  an  age  delighting  in 
the  miraculous.  That  Catherine 
saw  visions  from  the  age  of  six 
years  old — that  in  one  of  these 
visions  she  was  married  to  Christ 
himself — is  the  fact ;  that  these 
visions  were  objective  realities  of 
some  kind,  and  not  the  mere  coin- 
age of  the  brain,  was  the  interpre- 
tation of  an  age  that  could  believe, 
that  St  Paul  and  St  Peter,  and 
Christ  himself,  would  descend  to 
earth  and  make  themselves  in  some 
manner  perceptible  by  her.  It  is 
not  necessary,  however,  to  suppose 
that  all  her  contemporaries  would 
listen  with  credulity  to  her  dreams, 
or  treat  them  as  anything  but 
dreams — it  is  quite  enough  to  ac- 
count for  a  biography  such  as  Ray- 
mond's,  that  there  were  a  certain 
number  of  such  faithful  disciples. 
We  may  be  sure  that  during 
Catherine's  life  there  were  many 
mockers,  many  sceptics  ;  but  these 
would  not  prevent  the  biography 
from  being  written,  from  being 
read,  from  being  preserved.  The 
biography  lives,  the  mocking  scep- 
tics die  and  are  forgotten.  We 
must  not  make  the  blunder  of  sup- 
posing that  Father  Raymond  is  a 
representative  of  all  Siena. 

Catherine  was,  no  doubt,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  sport  of  her  own 
delusions ;  she  detailed  as  fact 
what  was  mere  imagination.  But 
persons  who  find  themselves  ob- 
jects of  wonder,  have  an  irresistible 
temptation  to  increase  the  wonder 
by  deliberate  inventions  of  their 
own.  Thus  to  the  two  modes  we 


have  already  mentioned,  in  which 
the  imaginary  becomes  mingled 
with  the  real,  must  be  added  this 
third — the  wilful  invention  of  one 
already  accredited  with  some  super- 
natural gifts"  and  revelations.  Ca- 
therine's account  of  the  manner  in 
which  she  learned  to  read  and 
write  must,  even  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  most  charitable,  be 
ranked  amongst  the  inventions  of 
her  own  mind. 

But  in  the  life  of  Catherine  the 
miraculous  events  are  really  not 
the  most  difficult  of  explanation. 
It  is  this  poor  fanatical  woman, 
"scourging  herself  three  times  a- 
day  till  the  blood  streams  from 
her,"  wearing  a  chain  of  iron  round 
her  body,  which  gradually  eats  its 
way  into  her  flesh,  fasting  till  the 
bewildered  brain  can  no  longer 
discriminate  between  reality  and 
its  own  thought  —  to  whom  the 
government  of  Florence  applies  to 
negotiate  a  peace  with  the  Pope ! 
It  is  to  this  visionary  person — to 
this  somnambulist,  as  some  might 
now  be  tempted  to  call  her — that 
grave  historians  attribute  the  re- 
turn of  Pope  Gregory  from  Avig- 
non to  Rome  !  Extraordinary  as 
she  may  have  been  in  some  of  her 
psychological  developments,  we 
cannot  but  suspect  that  she  was 
made,  in  some  measure',  the  tool  of 
abler  and  more  crafty  minds.  There 
must  have  been  some  secret  history 
here  that  would  alone  enable  us  to 
understand  these  events  as  related 
to  us.  We  have  her  letters,  but 
what  portion  of  the  letters  printed 
as  Catherine's  are  really  her  com- 
position we  have  no  means  of  judg- 
ing. Are  all  genuine  1  a  few  1  none  ? 

But  we  must  not  be  led  further 
into  what  is  always  a  tempting 
problem — this  mixed  character  of 
folly  and  of  piety,  of  craft  and  de- 
lusion, of  tool  and  artificer,  of  ig- 
norance and  ability.  All  we  pray 
for  is,  that  we  may  have  only  to 
study  it  in  the  past,  and  that  it 
may  no  longer  appear  in  any  part 
of  Christendom  as  a  false  exemplar 
of  Christian  excellence. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


8.12  P.M.,  a  fine  April  evening. 
A  hansom  cab  rattled  up  to  the 
door  of  a  "  noble  mansion "  in 
Grosvenor  Square. 

The  impetuous  horse  had  scarce 
been  jerked  into  a  halt  when  a 
young  gentleman  emerged  on  the 
pavement,  together  with  a  gibus 
and  white  cravat.  Slipping  a  shil- 
ling into  the  driver's  hand,  he  gave 
a  loud  and  hurried  knock  at  the 
closed  portal.  The  sound  had  not 
vanished  when,  the  door  opening 
widely,  Mr  Augustus  Bromley 
marched  through  rows  of  servants 
into  the  inner  hall. 

"Am  I  very  late  1"  he  inquired 
confidentially  of  the  elderly  valet 
who  received  his  cloak,  evidently 
no  new  acquaintance. 

"Not  very,  sir,  but  dinner  is 
served,  and  my  master  is  coming 
down  stairs." 

Sure  enough,  as  he  spoke,  the 
portly  stomach  of  Sir  Jehoshaphat 
was  seen  descending,  his  white 
waistcoat  heading  the  goodly  pro- 
cession. 


Slowly  and  mournfully  did  the 
procession  proceed,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom in  this  melancholy  island.  Sir 
Jehoshaphat  smiled  on  the  youth 
in  the  hall  with  grim  hospitality, 
but  without  a  word.  The  worthy 
man  was  not  wont  to  utter  before 
his  soup. 

Meanwhile  Mr  Bromley  stood 
near  the  baluster,  "  hat  in  his  hand,- 
and  famine  in  his  face." 

Slowly  and  sadly  did  the  guests 
troop  in,  while  our  Augustus  stood 
watching  the  couples  with  a  longing, 
inquiring  look. 

It  was  a  great  banquet  this  din- 
ner of  Sir  Jehoshaphat.  A  new 
dining-room  had  been  added  to  the 
"  noble  mansion "  in  Grosvenor 
Square,  to  celebrate  the  addition 
of  another  million  or  so  to  his  for- 
tune. A  dinner  was  to  be  given 
in  honour  of  the  room,  and  my 
lady  had  culled  the  choicest  names 
from  her  visiting-book. 

Sir  Jehoshaphat  had  insisted 
only  on  one  guest.  It  was  Mr 
Augustus  Bromley. 


CHAPTER  II. 


No  wonder,  then,  that  Lady 
Coxe  was  rather  reserved  in  her 
method  of  addressing  the  tardy 
arrival. 

"'Ow  de  do?"  she  bowed  terri- 
bly as  she  passed  him,  bringing  up 
the  rear  of  her  splendid  company. 

Mr  Bromley  bowed  low,  as  with 
a  look  of  mingled  relief  and  dis- 
appointment he  offered  his  arm  to 
Letitia,  Miss  Coxe,  who  fluttered 
like  an  angel  of  thirty  in  the  wake 
of  her  ample  mamma. 

As  the  company  was  being  dis- 
tributed round  the  table,  the  young 
man  once  more  cast  his  eye  over 
the  party,  lest  peradventure  he 
should  have  missed,  in  the  hurry, 
the  features  he  was  seeking. 


But  no  ;  there  he  saw  the  dukes 
and  privy  councillors  gathered  to- 
gether by  Lady  Coxe ;  elder  sons 
and  younger  sons,  dullards  and 
wits  ;  but  nowhere  could  he  find 
that  one  guest  on  whose  presence 
he  had  counted.  So,  turning  to 
Letitia,  he  joyfully  addressed  her. 

"  Well,  Miss  Coxe,  have  you  been 
going  out  lately  a  good  deal  ?  " 

"  Not  very  much,"  answered  Le- 
titia curtly,  as  she  elected  for  clear 
soup.  Miss  Coxe  was  of  an  age  to 
appreciate  the  merits  of  that  am- 
phibious edible. 

"  Not  very  much,  Miss  Coxe  1 " 
rejoined  Mr  Bromley,  as  he  modest- 
ly chose  the  portion  of  turtle,  the 
pendant  of  his  neighbour's  pottage. 
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"No,  Mr  Bromley,  not  very 
much/' 

"  How's  that  ?  " 

"  Why,  really " 

"  I'm  sure  not  from  want  of  in- 
vitations 1 " 

"  Oh  dear,  no  !  "  answered  Miss 
Coxe,  although  such  was  pretty 
much  the  fact. 

"  From  want  of  inclination,  per- 
haps ? " 

Letitia  smiled.  Turbot  was  be- 
fore her,  and  for  the  moment  she 
could  not  speak.  At  length  she 
paused. 

•  "  You  know  I  never  go  to  balls," 
she  said.  "I  think  the  eldest  of 
four  sisters  should  have  done  with 
such  frivolities,  and  for  the  last  ten 
days  there  has  been  nothing  else." 

"  Very  kind  of  you,  I'm  sure, 
Miss  Coxe,  to  give  them  up  to 
your  sisters.  But  you  are  so  kind/' 

Miss  Coxe  smiled  again,  and  be- 
took herself  for  consolation  to  a 
patty. 

Thus  far  the  wily  Bromley  ac- 
companied her  ;  and  now,  having 
seen  her  lips  glued  for  some  seconds 
to  a  pink  and  open  glass,  containing 
an  effervescing  fluid,  he  proceeded 
to  cross-examine  his  neighbour  with 
no  slight  skill  and  subtiity. 

"What  do  you  think  made  me 
late  to-day  ]" 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know." 

"I  don't  think  you  can  keep  a 
secret,  Miss  Coxe/' 

A  cutlet  stifled  the  remonstrance. 

"  Indeed  I  can,"  murmured  at 
length  the  virgin. 

"  Then  I  may  tell  it  you  later.  But 
first  you  must  tell  me  some  secrets." 

"  I'm  sure  you're  laughing  at  me, 
Mr  Bromley/' _ 

"  Contrariwise  blessing " 

"  For  shame,  Mr  Bromley." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon — very  wrong, 
I  know ;  the  bad  effects  of  a  careful 
education.  But  first,  is  Lady  Coxe 
very  angry  with  me  for  being  so  late  V1 

"  Not  very." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Coxe,  how  roguish  is 
that  smile  ! " 

Letitia  was  tackling  the  mutton. 

"  And  now,  do  tell  me  how  are 
your  sisters." 
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"  Which  of  them  1 "  Miss  Coxe 
did  not  inquire  without  a  reason. 

"  All !  why  are  they  not  here  to- 
night ? " 

"  Missy  is  not  out  yet." 

"  But  the  others — Miss  Florence 
and  Miss  Constance  1 " 

"  I  will  let  you  into  a  little  family 
history.  They  are  both  going  to- 
night to  the  ball  at  Conisbro'  House. 
They  were  afraid  of  spoiling  their 
dresses  if  they  came  down  to  din- 
ner, as  afterwards  there  would  not 
be  time  to  dress  ;  so  they  will  not 
make  their  appearance  till  later." 

Mr  Bromley  was  not  ill-pleased 
at  the  information.  He  himself  was 
going  to  the  ball.  With  due  reti- 
cence, however,  he  suppressed  all 
appearance  of  emotion. 

"  And  are  you  not  going  to  the 
ball  ]  It  will  be  nothing  without 
you." 

"Do  you  really  think  so1?"  mur- 
mured Letitia,  with  an  anxious  soft- 
ness in  her  tones. 

Bromley  felt  himself  as  on  the 
verge  of  a  precipice.  Turning  to 
his  left,  he  opened  fire  on  his  other 
neighbour. 

The  neighbour  was  a  stout  gen- 
tleman, hitherto  intent  on  the  occu- 
pation of  the  hour.  He  was  a  cele- 
brated physician,  of  great  wealth, 
addicted  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  as  well  as  of  pa- 
tients, an  old  bachelor,  director  of 
assurance  companies,  a  man  of  few 
words  but  of  many  meals. 

Bromley  knew  the  gourmand 
slightly,  and  with  much  plasticity 
addressed  him. 

"  Very  good  mayonnaise." 

"  HEAR,  HEAR  !  "  answered  the 
Doctor. 

"  Truly  admirable,"  continued 
Bromley. 

"  HEAR,  HEAR  ! " 

"  We  had  a  house  dinner  yester- 
day/' 

"Hear,  hear!  What  did  you 
have?" 

"  We  began  with  a  dozen  of 
oysters  each,  which  Lucullus  might 
have  envied." 

"  Too  many ;  eight  is  quite  enough 
before  dinner.  I  hope  you  put  a 
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little  touch  of  cayenne  in  the  pep- 
per-castor." 

"Of  course  we  did."  Bromley 
looked  at  his  neighbour  as  though 
injured  by  the  doubt. 

"  Hear,  hear ! "  rejoined  the 
latter,  apologetically — "  and  what 
next  ? " 

"A  '  bisque'  soup — admirable." 

"  Hear,  hear  !  Does  your  chef 
understand  that  little  invention  of 
Careme's  as  to  curing  the  tails  ?  It 
is  a  wonderful  art.  Take  of  carrots 
sliced  one  ounce,  of  sugar  one  ounce, 
ordinary  pepper  one  table-spoon- 

"  He  told  me  that  he  had  made 
a  special  study  of  that  point/'  in- 
terrupted Bromley. 

"  Hear,  hear  !  "  the  Doctor  spoke 
but  faintly.  Bisque  was  a  topic 
of  constant  heart-burning  between 
himself  and  his  cook. 

At  this  moment  Letitia,  indig- 
nant at  the  desertion,  interrupted 
her  neighbour. 

"  Papa  is  speaking  to  Dr  Lead- 
bitter,"  she  remarked ;  and  sure 
enough  Sir  Jehoshaphat  was  chant- 
ing to  his  customer  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  table,  where,  by  Lady 
Coxe's  orders,  he  had  taken  up  a 
position  opposite  herself. 

"  Do  you  recollect  that  piece  of 
plate,  Leadbitter  1 " 

The  middle  of  the  table  exhibited 
a  perfect  oasis  of  palm-trees  and 
camels,  with  springs  of  water  and 
turbaned  figures. 

"  Hear,  hear,"  answered  the  Doc- 
tor. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  a  duke, 
good-naturedly. 

"  That  superb  epergne,"  con- 
tinued Sir  Jehoshaphat,  "  was  pre- 
sented to  me  for  my  exertions  on 
behalf  of  the  new  Bombay  Steam 
Company." 

"Hear,  hear,"  from  Dr  Lead- 
bitter. 

/'And  what  is  this?"  asked  a 
wit,  mildly,  and  nodding  towards 
another  piece  of  plate  exhibiting  a 
vessel  gradually  sinking  into  the 
waves. 

"  That  was  given  me  by  my 
brother  Directors  after  twenty  years' 
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constant  attendance  at  the  Kara 
Avis  Marine  Insurance  Office." 

"  Ah,  Sir  Jehoshaphat,  that's 
what  you  call  making  insurance 
doubly  sure." 

"  Blagden's  in  luck  to-night," 
whispered  a  fellow-wit  to  his  neigh- 
bour ;  "  and  that's  not  always  the 
case.  I  saw  him  reading  the  in- 
scription round  that  silver  sea. 
He's  short-sighted,  and  couldn't 
conceal  his  exertions.  Then  he  led 
the  way  to  the  plate,  and  brought 
out  his  little  sentiment." 

The  second  wit's  neighbour — a 
young  lady  just  out — felt  awed  at 
her  companion's  severity.  In  fact, 
Lady  Coxe  had  made  the  usual  mis- 
take of  inviting  more  than  one  wit. 
She  had  asked  three,  not  including 
Dr  Leadbitter,  who,  by  his  own 
family,  was  considered  to  trench  on 
that  order.  Dr  Leadbitter  was, 
nevertheless,  very  good-natured. 
So,  apropos  of  the  insurance  office, 
he  thought  to  tell  a  story  redound- 
ing to  the  credit  of  his  host. 

"Do  you  recollect,  Sir  Jehosha- 
phat, what  our  worthy  chairman 
said  on  that  occasion }  *  Well,'  says 
he,  '  now  that  you've  got  the  ship, 
I  hope  you'll  always  keep  your  head 
above  water.' " 

"That's  worthy  of  Blagden," 
whispered  Whiting,  the  rival  wit, 
to  his  frightened  associate,  while 
Dr  Leadbitter  repeated  the  point — 

"  I  hope  you'll  always  keep  your 
head  above  water." 

A  sickly  smile  passed  round  the 
table. 

"  Talking  of  Kara  Avis,"  began 
Blagden,  "  I've  heard  a  new  inter- 
pretation of  that  well-known  pass- 
age." 

"  Heaven  help  us ! "  gasped  Whit- 
ing, "  when  he  once  begins  on  those 
philological  discussions." 

The  fact  is,  that  Blagden  and 
Whiting  are  two  deadly  enemies. 

Whiting  is  a  man  of  some  power 
in  repartee,  and  of  considerable  in- 
formation. He  is  very  amusing  and 
anecdotic.  Some  people  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  he  prepares  himself 
for  dinners  by  a  preliminary  course 
of  reading.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he 
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is  very  pleasant  at  a  dinner-table, 
and  makes  the  time  pass  pleas- 
antly. 

Blagden,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
man  of  very  small  powers,  and  en- 
tirely destitute  of  any  humour  so- 
ever. True,  he  reads  much,  and 
amasses  information  ;  but  his  man- 
ner of  retailing  his  goods  is  dreary 
in  the  extreme,  and  the  effort  is  so 
evident  to  sustain  a  part  into  which 
he  has  been  forced  by  a  curious 
dispensation,  that  his  jokes,  except 
to  the  dullest,  sound  like  a  knell. 

The  third  wit  was  completely  in 
the  background.  He  was  one  of 
those  men  who  shine  only  in  a 
choice  society. 

So  Whiting  and  Blagden  had  it 
to  themselves.  The  dukes  and 
privy  councillors,  the  dowagers  and 
damsels,  were  content  to  listen, 
and  the  two  wags  reigned  supreme 
in  the  new  dining-room. 

Blagden  had  for  the  moment  pos- 
session of  the  tribune.  Kara  Avis 
was  being  discussed  with  much 
acumen. 

He  had  come  to  the  words  "  ni- 
groque,"  when  Lady  Coxe,  with  the 
temerity  of  ignorance,  came  to  the 
rescue  of  her  guests.  The  conver- 
sation rolled  towards  Whiting.  He 
was  to  be  the  arbitrator  of  an  ap- 
peal. 

"  Ho  !  I'm  sure  'e  can  tell  us," 
exclaimed  Lady  Coxe ;  "  'e  knows 
everything." 

So  the  question  was  put  to  Mr 
Whiting;  and  Bromley  leant  for- 
ward, not  without  some  curiosity, 
to  hear  the  wit's  answer. 

"  Ho,  Mr  Whitin',  can  you  tell 
us,  do  now,  'oo  is  that  delightful 
foreigner  we  met  a  month  ago  at 
Lady  Moorpath's.  Lady  Moorpath 
says  'e's  so  delightful."  ' 

"  As  I  had  not  the  honour  of  being 
at  the  ball,  I  must  first,  as  a  lawyer, 
ask  the  name  of  the  party."  Lady 
Coxe  was  puzzled.  She  was  con- 
scious of  a  certain  deficiency  in 
French,  and  was  reluctant  to  ex- 
pose her  vulnerabilities  to  the 
dinner-table. 

A  supernumerary  kindly  relieved 
her. 


"  We  were  talking  of  Count  Ra- 
belais de  Chinon." 

"  Oh,  now  I  have  it.  Well,  I 
do  know  something  of  the  gentle- 
man—  a  very  pleasant  agreeable 
man." 

"  Yes,  I  wanted  to  ask  him  to- 
day, only  some'ow  or  other  I 
couldn't,"  retorted  Lady  Coxe,  with 
a  glance  at  Bromley,  that  partly 
revealed  to  him  the  cause  of  that 
lady's  displeasure. 

"  But  do  you  know  anything  of 
him?"  inquired  Sir  Jehoshaphat, 
in  a  tone  intended  to  be  easy  and 
careless.  "  Is  he  of  a  great  family  ? " 

"  Why,  yes,"  answered  Whiting. 
"  He  claims  a  lineal  descent  from 
the  author  of  '  Gargantua/  " 

"  Now,  that  is  a  pretty  mistake," 
interrupted  Blagden,  glad  to  have 
caught  his  rival  tripping.  "  Rabe- 
lais was  a  priest,  curate  of  Meu- 
don." 

Whiting  cast  a  glance  of  compas- 
sionate scorn  on  the  unfortunate 
wit. 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  his  priest- 
hood need  make  any  difference." 

The  answer  created  some  sensa- 
tion. Some  of  the  elders  smiled. 
Others  looked  grave.  The  young 
men  grinned.  The  young  ladies 
were  unconscious — all  except  Leti- 
tia.  Letitia  blushed.  But  then  she 
was  thirty.  As  to  Blagden,  poor 
man,  he  was  covered  with  confu- 
sion and  distress  at  not  being  able 
to  floor  his  antagonist. 

"  The  clerical  rule  was  very  lax 
in  those  days,  as  you,  as  a  student, 
ought  to  know,  Mr  Blagden,"  con- 
tinued Mr  Whiting,  with  severity. 
"The  Rabelais  of  the  present  day 
declare  their  ancestor  to  have  been 
married,  as  were  his  friends  the 
Cardinal  Castillon  and  Bishop 
Montluc.  You  must  recollect,  Sir 
Jehoshaphat,  the  celebrated  epi- 
gram of  the  day  on  the  subject." 

"  Oh,  very  well,  very  well,  Mr 
Whiting,"  answered  the  baronet, 
with  a  cool  assurance  worthy  of  a 
better  cause. 

And  Whiting  felt  rejoiced  at  the 
little  fraud.  He  had  escaped  the 
task  of  repeating  the  epigram  of 
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which  he  had  forgotten  the  two 
best  lines. 

But  he  was  not  to  get  off  so 
easily. 

"  Can't  you  repeat  it,  Mr  Whit- 
ing 1 "  asked  one  of  the  dukes. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  this  is  not 
exactly  an  audience  suited  for  it," 
rejoined  Whiting,  with  an  expres- 
sive look.  "  I  am  sure  Sir  Jeho- 
shaphat  would  not  wish  me  to  do 
so." 

Sir  Jehoshaphat  smiled,  throw- 
ing into  his  countenance  an  expres- 
sion of  much  villany  and  inward 
satisfaction. 

"But  is  the  race  then  uninter- 
rupted to  its  source?"  interposed 
a  peer,  with  some  pretensions  to 
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heraldic  knowledge.  "  I  do  not  re- 
collect the  name  in  French  history." 

"  Nor  does  any  one  else,  my  lord. 
The  fact  being  that  a  financier,  one 
of  the  few  who  retained  a  fortune 
of  Law's  making,  furbished  up  a 
pedigree,  and,  by  some  inexplicable 
process,  obtained  nobility  from 
Louis  XV.  The  present  represen- 
tative of  the  family  died,  I  believe, 
some  years  ago,  a  quiet  and  harm- 
less old  man.  As  to  the  family 
fortune  I  can  say  nothing,  as  I 
know  nothing.  The  present  young 
man  is  supposed  to  be  reforming, 
having  passed,  as  I  am  told,  a 
'  jeunesse  orageuse.' " 

As  he  came  to  a  pause,  Lady  Coxe 
bowed,  and  the  ladies  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  III. 


It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to 
reproduce  the  after-dinner  conver- 
sation. The  wits  gave  palpable 
signs  of  their  existence.  The  poli- 
ticians talked  politics,  the  younger 
men  talked  of  their  amusements, 
while  Bromley,  sitting  between 
Whiting  and  Sir  Jehoshaphat,  lis- 
tened to  the  sallies  of  the  one,  and 
enjoyed  a  little  confidential  dialogue 
with  the  other. 

"Ah,  well,"  muttered  Whiting, 
as  the  gentlemen  were  about  to  fol- 
low the  ladies,  and  in  answer  to 
a  casual  observation,  "  the  world 
may  turn  and  turn  and  twist  for 
ever,  it  will  never  turn  up  anything 
new.  Here  we  have  had  fardin- 
gales  and  hoops  recurring  at  certain 
periods,  like  an  epidemic.  Here 
they  are  again,  and  here  they  are 
likely  to  continue.  Now  France 
takes  fashions  from  us — now  we 
take  them  from  France.  Grimm 
wrote  a  very  pretty  paper  on  the 
subject,  but,  long  before  his  time, 
we  were  mutually  guilty  of  the 
folly." 

"  Talking  of  Grimm, "  inter- 
rupted Blagden,  anxious  also  to  ex- 
hibit his  lore,  "  do  you  recollect 
that  story  he  tells  of  a  dealer  in 
millinery,  who,  having  lost  a  large 
sum  by  the  bankruptcy  of  the 


Prince  de  Guemene,  complained 
that  henceforth  he  must  live  like  a 
private  gentleman." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Blagden,  did  you 
never  hear  the  maxims  of  the  '  Re- 
veur  1 '  They  ought  to  be  posted  up 
all  over  London." 

"  I  think  I  have,"  replied  Blag- 
den. 

"  I  have  not,"  declared  the  host, 
as  the  party  was  approaching  the 
door  of  the  drawing  -  room.  "  I 
wish  you  would  repeat  them  to 
my  daughters.  I  am  sure  'twould 
do  them  good."  And  beckoning 
Miss  Florence  and  Miss  Constance 
to  listen,  Sir  Jehoshaphat  begged 
Mr  Whiting  to  administer  his 
advice. 

"  Are  you  prepared  for  a  strong 
dose  ]  "  inquired  the  physician. 

"  Oh,  quite,"  answered  Florence ; 
"  a  neutral  beauty,"  to  use  a  French 
writer's  expression.  She  was  short, 
round,  sunburnt,  black-eyed,  and 
saucy. 

And  with  her  assurance  Whiting 
began. 

"  First,  Everything  which  alters 
or  disguises  nature,  proceeds  from 
a  false  taste." 

"HEAK,  HEAR,"  chimed  in  Dr 
Leadbitter,  who  in  the  meanwhile 
had  drawn  near  the  little  group 
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with  Mr  Bromley — as  near  as  was 
compatible  with  the  ladies'  dresses. 
"  Second,  Everything  which 
forces  nature  beyond  its  due  bounds, 
proceeds  from  a  bad  taste." 

Sir  Jehoshaphat  looked  trium- 
phantly at  his  daughter. 

"  Thirdly,  Everything  which 
eclipses  the  '  beauties,  or  hinders 
the  freedom  of  action,  proceeds 
from  a  want  of  taste.'  " 

"  Very  true,"  remarked  Sir  Je- 
hoshaphat, sententiously. 

"  Hear,  hear,"  chorussed  Mr 
Leadbitter. 

"  '  Fourthly,  Everything  which 
constrains  nature,  or  hinders  the 
freedom  of  action,  proceeds  from  a7 
— I  must  say  it,  ladies — '  depraved 
taste/ 

"  '  Fifthly,  _  Everything  which 
loads  nature  with  superfluous  orna- 
ment, proceeds  from  an  affectation 
of  taste/ 

"And,  lastly,  '  Everything  which 
is  out  of  character  is  certainly  out 
of  taste.' " 

"  And  now  you  have  got  it,  girls," 
nodded  Sir  Jehoshaphat,  content- 
edly. And  as  he  turned  towards 
Constance,  his  eyes  lit  up  with 
pleasure.  He  could  not  conceal 
his  paternal  pride. 

Constance  was  tall,  and  beauti- 
ful. _  Her  fair  complexion,  her  fine 
classic  features,  bore  a  stamp  of  re- 
finement far  above  the  status  of  her 
family. 

Dignity  and  womanliness  were 
well  combined  in  the  dark  hazel 
eye,  the  finely  chiselled  nostril,  the 
short  upper  lip,  and  the  delicately 
rounded  chin.  Her  movements 
were  graceful.  As  her  father  look- 
ed, her  small  hand  was  arranging 
a  flower  in  her  hair,  and  the  pose 
was  eminently  consolatory. 

"  At  any  rate  I  will  say  this  of 
my  girls,"  exclaimed  the  father; 
"  although  they  may  bedizen  them- 
selves out  as  they  like,  they  never 
exceed  their  allowance." 

"  Hear,  hear/'  responded  Lead- 
bitter. 

"  An  admirable  quality,"  added 
a  duke.  As  these  praises  were 
being  lavished,  a  slight  cloud  came 
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over  the  brilliant  features  of  Con- 
stance. None  perceived  it  but 
Bromley. 

"And  may  I  ask  how  much  is  con- 
sidered necessary  for  a  young  lady's 
pin-money  1 "  inquired  Leadbitter. 

"  I  give  them  each  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  a-year,  paid  punc- 
tually and  quarterly,"  answered  Sir 
Jehoshaphat,  pompously.  "  On  the 
first  of  January,  the  first  of  April, 
the  first  of  July,  and  the  first  of 
October,  each  of  my  grown-up 
daughters  receives  the  sum  of  sixty- 
two  pounds  ten  shillings,  income- 
tax  not  deducted." 

"  Hear,  hear,"  burst  out  Mr  Lead- 
bitter. 

"  That's  the  exact  figure,  my  Lord 
Duke,  two — five — ought,"  answer- 
ed Sir  Jehoshaphat,  rattling  in  his 
pockets. 

"  Mais  c'est  princier,"  interrupt- 
ed a  strange  voice,  and  the  million- 
aire's countenance  fell. 

The  little  group  turned,  and  be- 
fore them  stood  the  well-trimmed 
whiskers  and  handsome  features  of 
Count  Rabelais  de  Chinon. 

Lady  Coxe  advanced  playfully. 

"  Oh,  me"chong,  'ow  de  do  1 
Where  'ave  you  been  dining  1  You 
mush  dine  'ere  on  Tuesday." 

Lady  Coxe  turned  reproachfully 
towards  her  husband  and  Bromley 
with  a  severe  expression,  as  though 
but  for  them  the  Count  would  have 
been  dining  that  day  in  Grosvenor 
Square. 

They  were  talking  to  the  girls, 
and  were  apparently  unconscious  of 
the  mute  appeal.  A  rapid  glance 
between  the  girls  and  Augustus, 
however,  showed  that  this  was  not 
the  case.  Meanwhile  the  guests 
had,  one  by  one,  departed,  and  there 
remained  none  but  the  family  party, 
Mr  Bromley,  and  the  Count.  The 
latter  approached  Constance. 

"  What  beautiful  toilette,"  he 
began,  with  much  truth ;  and,  leav- 
ing him  to  finish  his  conversation 
with  the  daughter,  Bromley  led 
Lady  Coxe  to  a  neighbouring  settee, 
and  opened  fire  on  that  lady's  heart. 

"  Lady  Coxe,  I  was  late  to-day 
for  dinner." 
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"  Well,  never  mind,  Mr  Bromley. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  very  civil  to  come 
late  to  a  banquet  like  that  of  to- 
day. But  perhaps  you  were  en- 
gaged." 

"  I  was  engaged  on  your  account." 

"  Indeed,  and  pray  'ow  may  that 
have  been  1  "  inquired  the  old  lady, 
with  much  sarcasm. 

"  Why,  I  have  heard  you  more 
than  once  express  a  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  Lady  Ilminster." 

Lady  Coxe  began  to  feel  interest- 
ed in  the  conversation.  Her  dig- 
nity, however,  did  not  allow  her  to 
show  it.  She  answered  slowly. 

"  Lady  Ilminster  is  a  person  'ose 
beauty  and  personal  merits  make 
'er  acquaintance  undoubtedly  de- 
sirable." 

"  You  are  not,  perhaps,  aware 
that  she  is  nearly  related  to  me." 

"  I  am  acquainted  with  that  co- 
incidence." 

"  And,  perhaps,  you  know  that 
she  has  been  for  some  time  very  ill 
at  her  Richmond  villa." 

"  Such  rumour  'ad  reached  my 
ear." 

"  She  is  now  better,  and  to-day 
I  went  to  see  her." 

Lady  Coxe  was  really  becoming 
engrossed  in  her  young  friend's 
communications. 

He  continued — 

"  You  hear  everything,  Lady 
Coxe  ;  have  you  heard  that  she  is 
going  to  give,  in  celebration  of  her 
convalescence,  a  very  little  dejeuner 
at  the  Villa  ]  " 

"  I  ;ad  'eard  something  of  the 
kind.  But  it's  to  be  very  shwosy. 
Only  one  'undered  and  twenty  to  be 
asked,  so  that  they  may  all  sit  down 
and  dine  at  the  same  time." 

"  Well,  Lady  Coxe,  I  thought 
you  might  like  to  go." 

"  Oh,  indeed,  Mr  Bromley ;  but 
do  you  think  by  the  rules  of  eti- 
quette that  Lady  Ilminster  could 
send  me  a  card  without  being  pre- 
sented to  me  1  You  know,  though 
not  members  of  the  aristocracy,  we 
are  of  a  good  fam'ly,  and  'old  our 
'eads  'igh." 

"  Indeed  you  do.  But  Lady 
Ilminster  desires  me  to  say  that 
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she  hopes  you  will  excuse  her,  as 
she  has  not  been  able,  from  her  ill- 
ness, to  make  your  acquaintance, 
but  that  she  takes  the  liberty  of 
sending  you  this  card,  as  her  party 
would  not  be  complete  without 
you." 

"  We  shall  be  very  'appy,"  an- 
swered Lady  Coxe,  with  much  self- 
possession,  while  secretly  she  could 
have  hugged  the  young  man  to  her 
heart.  And,  indeed,  that  organ 
beat  with  terrible  velocity  as  she 
perused  the  magic  cardboard.  Lady 
Coxe,  Miss  Florence  Coxe,  Miss 
Constance  Coxe.  Bromley  had 
taken  care  that  the  names  should 
be  specified,  as  he  distrusted  Leti- 
tia  and  her  possible  conduct  on  this 
occasion. 

Lady  Coxe  was  bent  on  giving 
her  young  friend  an  instantaneous 
proof  of  her  gratitude. 

"  Can  we  give  you  a  seat  to 
Conisbro'  'Ouse?"  she  asked. 

"Mamma!"  said  Florence,  in  a 
tone  of  admonition. 

A  cloud  came  over  the  face  of 
Constance. 

Bromley  was  full  of  tact. 

"I  am  afraid  your  carriage  is 
already  over-full.  Three  are  quite 
enough  under  existing  circum- 
stances." 

"  Voila,  miladi,  l'inconve"nient 
des  modes  d'aujourd'hui,"  interpos- 
ed the  Frenchman,  with  intention. 

"  Ho,  Congte,  I'm  much  afraid 
you're  a  movvy  soujy" 

The  Frenchman  placed  his  hand 
on  his  heart. 

"Then  I  will  walk  with  this 
gentleman  to  the  ball,"  continued 
the  Count. 

"Do  you  know  the  Duchess, 
Congte?"  asked  the  Baronet's  Lady. 

"No,  miladi,  but  you  will  pre- 
sent me." 

Poor  Lady  Coxe  sank  back 
aghast,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
Mr  Augustus  Bromley  her  whole 
evening  would  have  been  rendered 
wretched. 

He  interposed  at  this  juncture. 

"  If  the  Count  will  honour  me 
by  placing  himself  under  my  chap- 
eronage,  I  think  I  can  insure  him 
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a  hearty  welcome.  The  Duchess 
has  given  me  carte  blancJie  for  danc- 
ing men,  and  I  suppose  Count 
Rabelais  comes  under  that  cate- 
gory." 
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The  Count  seemed  prepared  to 
give  an  immediate  evidence  of  his 
powers,  when,  the  carriage  being 
announced,  Lady  Coxe  led  the  way 
to  the  door. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


"  My  friend,"  began  the  Count, 
as  he  took  Bromley's  arm — "  My 
friend,  shall  'e  jump  into  a 
'ansoincab  ?" 

"It's  quite  close,  and  the  hour 
is  not  late  :  shall  we  walk  1 " 

"  All  is  equal.  We  can  converse 
more  at  our  ease  walking,  and  I 
have  much  to  say  to  you." 

"  You  honour  me,  Count." 

Bromley  was  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  sudden  confidence.  He  had 
never  spoken  to  the  Count  but 
three  times  before  that  evening. 

"  I  entertain  an  instinctive  sym- 
pathy for  you,  my  friend,  not  a 
little  enhanced  by  the  feeling  that 
it  is  reciprocated." 

"  You  natter  me,  Count." 

"  From  the  moment  I  first  saw 
your  Anglo-Saxon  face,  I  felt  that 
we  were  destined -to  be  friends  for 
life,  perhaps  comrades." 

"  Really  you  overwhelm  me." 

"Nay,  perhaps  some  day  to  be 
still  more  nearly  connected." 

"  Indeed,  Count,  these  anticipa- 
tions of  yours  even  outstrip  my 
wishes." 

"  Believe  me,  I  shall  not  dislike 
it.  Foi  de  Rabelais." 

"  How  can  I  express " 

"  I  have  seen — yes,  my  little 
Bromley,  I  have  seen  it." 

"Indeed!" 

"  Yes,  I  have  seen  it — polisson 
— ah — animal  I " 

"  I  really  do  not  understand." 

"  Ah,  malin !  do  not  you  think 
I  see  the  entente  cordiale  between 
Monsieur  Bromley  and  la  petite 
espiegle,  the  young  Florence  ]" 

"  Really,  Count  Rabelais,  you  al- 
together mistake." 

"  Chut !  I  will  not  breathe  the 
word  ;  but  I  have  seen  what  I  have 
seen.  Let  me  tap  you  on  the  sto- 
mach, gueux  /"  and  the  Count  exe- 


cuted one  or  two  steps  lightly  on 
the  pavement,  singing  a  refrain. 

"Au  dieu  d' amour  il  n'est  rien  d'impos- 

sible, 

Done  il  ne  faut  jamais  de"sespe"rer, 
Car  toute  femme  a  sa  corde  sensible, 
Que  t6t  ou  tardun  amant  sait  toucher." 

Bromley  followed  in  silence,  wait- 
ing for  further  disclosures. 

"  She  is  piquante,  the  fair  Flor- 
ence," continued  the  Count,  as  soon 
as  this  outpouring  had  subsided — 
"  She  is  piquante,  and  some  say 
she  is  rich,  la  petite — eh,  miser- 
able?" 

"  Why,  indeed,  I  have  never  in- 
quired. Not  having  the  intentions 
you  attribute  to  me,  it  has  not  been 
worth  my  while  entering  into  the 
question." 

"But  she  must  be  rich,  la  petite1?" 

"  For  her  sake,  I  hope  so." 

"  But  they  tell  me  that  he  is  a 
millionaire,  the  bon  papa." 

"  I  fancy  he  must  be  very  well 
off." 

"  But  are  there  not  half  a  hun- 
dred suitors  for  the  daughters  ]" 

"  Why,  you  see  the  fair  Letitia  is 
not  married,  and  if  suitors  were  so 
plentiful,  she  would  not  be  averse, 
I  imagine,  to  the  holy  state." 

"  But  I  fancy  that  Whiting  has 
little  intentions  towards  that  re- 
spectable young  lady." 

"  Nonsense ! " 

"  Then  why  ask  him  to  the 
house?" 

"  He  is  a  writer.  In  this  country 
any  man  with  the  gift  of  putting 
two  words  together  maybe  a  thorn 
in  your  side  for  ever." 

"  But  they  tell  me  that  old  Je- 
hoshapat  has  no  children  but  the 
four  daughters." 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge." 

"  Then  you  think  him  an  old 
vaurien  ?  Poor  miladi  Coxe ! " 
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"No,  I  should  think  him  the 
truest  of  husbands/5 

"  Then  he  has  only  four  daugh- 
ters ?" 

"  Ostensibly." 

"  And  they  the  inheritors  of  his 
fortunes  1" 

"  I  should  suppose  so." 

"  Then,  my  little  Bromley,  we 
shall  be  brothers-in-law." 

"  You  honour  me  :  but  how  do 
you  propose  to  effect  this  desirable 
result?" 

"  You  shall  marry  your  little  love 
la  Florence.  I  will  espouse  Con- 


stance, who,  after  all,  will  make 
the  best  Countess  of  the  two.  We 
will  mutually  aid  each  other  —  la 
mere  Coxe  will  be  on  my  side,  le 
pSre  on  yours.  Does  that  suit 
you?" 

"With  many  thanks  for  the 
offer,  not  at  all.  I  have  no  inten- 
tions with  regard  to  Miss  Florence ; 
and  here  we  are  at  the  ball " 

"We  must  talk  of  this  again," 
whispered  the  Count  as  he  bent  a 
low  bow  to  the  Duchess,  and  left 
his  companion  to  make  the  neces- 
sary explanations. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Publius  Syrus  tells  us  that  to 
deliberate  on  useful  things  is  a 
prudent  delay. 

It  may  not  be  useless  to  deliber- 
ate for  a  short  space  on  the  causes 
that  prevented  Lady  Coxe  from 
giving  a  seat  in  her  carriage  to  Mr 
Augustus  Bromley. 

Dress  has  always  been  one  of  the 
weaknesses  inherent  in  the  British 
female. 

Queen  Elizabeth  left  three  thou- 
sand dresses  —  Frenche  gowns, 
rounde  gownes,  loose  gownes,  pan- 
tobies,  saufegardes,  and  juppes. 

The  widespread  farthingale  was 
likewise  in  her  day  the  cause  of 
much  extravagance.  Large  dresses 
are  inevitably  more  expensive  than 
those  of  more  rational  proportions, 
not  only  in  the  increase  of  size,  but 
in  the  additional  ornament  neces- 
sary to  relieve  the  wide  expanse  of 
colour.  Queen  Elizabeth  likewise 
excelled  in  this  department  of 
extravagance.  Embroidered  with 
lions,  tigers,  nay,  serpents,  sea- 
horses, swans,  and  ostriches,  her 
dress  in  quality  was  as  luxurious 
as  in  quantity.  Cloths  of  gold 
and  -of  silver,  rich  Genoa  velvets, 
silks,  satins,  and  costly  tissues,  all 
contributed  to  demolish  the  for- 
tunes of  husbands  under  the  virgin 
Queen.  Rich  laces  completed  the 
robes,  when  the  substrata  were  not 
considered  sufficiently  ruinous  for 
display. 


The  '  Weekly  Journal '  for  Janu- 
ary 1717,  is  said  to  record  the 
death  of  the  .celebrated  mantua- 
maker,  Mrs  Selby,  the  inventor,  or 
probably  the  reviver,  of  the  hoop- 
petticoat.  Mrs  Selby  was  the  first 
of  "  women's  coopers." 

Mrs  Selby  was,  therefore,  the 
prime  cause  of  Bromley's  exile 
from  the  family-coach  of  the  Coxes, 
and  the  readers  should  know  the 
object  of  the  invention.  It  was  to 
conceal  the  pregnancy  of  a  king's 
mistress — the  shame  of  a  faithless 
wife.  A  volume  would  scarcely 
contain  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  on  the  subject.  One  ex- 
tract will  suffice. 

"  It  was  Madame  de  Montespan 
who  invented  the  robes  battantes  to 
conceal  her  pregnancy;  but  when 
she  wore  them,  it  was  precisely  as 
if  she  had  publicly  announced  what 
she  affected  to  conceal,  as  people 
said — 'Madame  de  Montespan  has 
put  on  her  robe  battante,  there- 
fore/ "  &c. 

Yet  this  is  the  dress  adopted  by 
the  Miss  Coxes. 

Oh !  for  the  pen  of  Mrs  Stone  to 
describe  their  costume  at  that  luxu- 
rious ball !  Or  rather  the  costume 
of  Constance ;  for  Florence,  with  her 
"  neutral  face" — that  is,  neither  ugly 
nor  handsome,  but  with  a  little 
lively  countenance — endeavoured  to 
follow  the  precepts  of  the  English 
philosophers,  and  to  "  imitate  in  her 
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dress  that  conciseness,  that  spirit, 
and  that  point  which  ought  to 
characterise  the  epigram." 

But  Constance,  the  tall,  majestic 
Constance,  demanded  more  digni- 
fied accessories. 

In  her  costume  she  affected  a 
magnificence  and  a  gorgeous  humi- 
lity which  seemed  the  intermediate 
link  between  the  virgin  and  the 
matron,  for,  indeed,  it  partook  of 
each. 

A  skirt  of  sumptuous  pink  silk 
descended  circling  to  the  ground, 
"armed  with  ribs  of  whale." 

Flounces  of  rich  lace  covered  the 
petticoat,  scarcely  allowing  the  first 
fabric  to  appear. 

Here  and  there  a  bouquet  of  moss- 
roses,  artistically  wrought,  looped 
up  some  portion  of  the  dress,  and  a 
glitter  occasionally  betrayed  a  gem 
only  half-concealed,  which  shone 
like  a  dewdrop. 

Her  boddice  was  covered  with  the 
same  flowers.  Art  had  outwitted 
nature  in  the  frosted  leaves,  sun- 
burnt, or  a  tender  green ;  nay,  the 
scent  of  the  rose  had  been  added 
by  the  faithful  artist. 

Her  head-dress  consisted  of  a 
net  of  pearls  encircled  by  the  rich 
diadem  of  her  hair ;  while  a  fresh 
nosegay  of  moss-roses  and  lilies  of 
the  valley  completed  the  illusion,  to 
which  neither  taste  nor  expense  had 
spared  their  help. 

Still  there  was  a  cloud  on  that 
fair  face,  which  told  of  hidden  vex- 
ation or  anxiety. 

The  classical  features  were  not 
at  rest,  the  movements  of  the  grace- 
ful form  were  nervous. 

A  calm  looker-on  would  have 
guessed  the  internal  agitation  of 
her  who  was  universally  pro- 
claimed the  beauty  of  that  evening. 

The  walls  had  disappeared  be- 
neath a  trellis  -  work,  to  which 
creepers  and  rare  plants  of  every 
kind  and  country  had  been  at- 
tached. Portable  fountains,  dis- 
posed in  divers  parts  of  the  lofty 
rooms,  cooled  the  atmosphere  by 
their  sparkling  appearance  and  sil- 
very sound.  The  chandeliers  and 
lustres  were  also  rich  with  flowers. 
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The  orchestra  was  composed  of 
eminent  artists.  Wealth  and  lux- 
ury had  poured  their  treasures  on 
the  head  of  a  thousand  guests. 
Those  guests  were  taking  their  plea- 
sure in  a  thousand  ways,  suited  to 
their  different  tastes — some  with 
dancing  till  faint,  others  with 
slanders  and  backbiting ;  the  more 
inoffensive,  with  listlessly  looking 
on.  Others  more  benignant  (and 
these  formed  the  weakest  number), 
lavished  admiration. 

Matches  were  supposed,  made  up, 
and  again  undone  in  the  short 
space  of  an  hour,  and  speculation 
under  every  shape  went  her  nightly 
round. 

None  more  speculating  than 
My  Lady  Coxe  herself,  as  we  may 
judge  from  the  following  conversa- 
tion. 

"It  is,  after  all,  a  great  thing 
and  a  grand  privilege  to  'ave  the 
'onor  of  a  title." 

"  I  should  not  care  that  my 
daughters  should  have  titles,"  was 
the  tart  answer  of  a  small  red-faced 
lady,  to  whom  the  observation  had 
been  addressed,  and  whose  red- 
faced  daughters  could  never  dream 
of  aspiring  above  squires. 

"  But  now,"  resumed  Lady  Coxe, 
with  a  patronising  air,  "isn't  it 
pleasant  to  'ear  announced  the 
Count  and  Countess  of  So-and-So, 
or  the  Marchioness,  instead  of  plain 
Mrs  Somebody." 

This  was  another  hit  at  the  little 
woman,  who  bridled  up  and  an- 
swered— 

"Solid  wealth  and  comfort  for 
me  and  mine — none  of  those  foreign 
Counts  that  don't  count  much  in 
this  country." 

Lady  Coxe  blushed  through  her 
rouge. 

"  I  didn't  mean  foreign  Counts, 
but  English  nobility." 

"  But  there  is  a  whiskered  fo- 
reigner paying  mighty  compliments 
to  Miss  Constance,"  pertinaciously 
continued  the  little  woman.  "  Who 
is  he  ] " 

"  Oh,  a  charming  clever  man,  the 
Count  of  Kabelais  de  Chinon,  a 
very  rich  Frenchman." 
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"  Oli !  "  answered  the  red-faced 
woman,  as  she  bustled  away  to 
look  after  her  own  chubby  daugh- 
ters. 

Waltz  followed  waltz,  and  quad- 
rille followed  waltz,  and  the  fair 
Constance  danced  with  many  ad- 
miring partners,  three  times  -also 
with  Achille  de  Rabelais. 

The  Frenchman  danced,  as  he 
did  everything,  with  audacity.  As, 
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with  a  somewhat  risquee  pirouette, 
he  squeezed  the  young  beauty's 
waist,  and  deposited  her,  breath- 
less, on  a  divan,  Constance  looked 
up.  Her  eyes  met  those  of  Au- 
gustus Bromley,  and  a  deep  blush 
of  consciousness  covered  her  fore- 
head. 

"Delicieuse,  parole  d'honneur, 
you  waltz  like  an  angel.  You 
would  turn  every  head  in  Paris." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Constance  Coxe  was  a  very  nice 
girl,  though  she  looked  nicer  than 
she  really  was.  She  had,  in  fact, 
rather  too  much  of  what  may  be  de- 
signated the  financial  manner  to 
be  pleasing  to  all  persons.  This 
Bromley  perceived,  and  hoped  here- 
after to  remedy. 

The  financial  manner  is  the  man- 
ner appertaining  to  the  offspring  of 
great  fortunes  made  in  trade.  Con- 
stance could  not  be  called  vulgar,  yet 
there  was  that  about  her  which  was 
not  entirely  opposed  to  vulgarity. 
The  fact  was,  that  she,  like  many  of 
her'class,  had  not  partaken  of  that 
home  education  which  instils  man- 
ner with  mother's  milk  and  daily 
bread.  She  had  been  very  care- 
fully instructed.  She  played  music 
of  the  high  classical  school.  Nay, 
more,  she  was  well  grounded  there- 
in, and  could  discourse  of  Sebastian 
Bach,  Beethoven,  quartettes,  sym- 
phonies, and  fugues  in  any  letter  of 
the  alphabet.  She  likewise  under- 
stood geology,  admired  Kingsley's 
writings,  was  not  averse  to  insects, 
was  strong  in  German  literature, 
and  subscribed  to  ragged  schools 
and  Mudie's  library.  Nathless, 
there  was  a  twang  about  her  not  as 
true  as  the  sterling  of  her  father's 
bank.  Her  manners  had  not  that 
repose  which  marked  the  caste  of 
Lady  Ilminster  and  her  set.  She 
laughed  so  loud  as  though  who 
should  prevent  her.  There  was 
too  much  gush  about  her  in  her 
lighter  moments ;  too  much  af- 
fectation of  doing  the  right  thing 
socially  and  morally,  added  to  the 


apparent  manifestation  of  a  senti- 
ment, which  might  or  might  not 
exist  in  reality,  of  conscious  supe- 
riority over  her  fellow-women. 

But  though  her  manners  were 
not  really  distinguished,  it  was 
difficult  to  discover  where  the  flaw 
really  existed. 

They  had  been  acquired  second- 
hand from  associates,  and  were  not 
innate — so  they  had,  perhaps,  the 
appearance  of  second-hand  goods. 
One  or  two  stains  were  indelible, 
consequently  covered  over  with  an 
ornament  not  quite  in  place — but 
the  rest  was  varnished  up  satisfac- 
torily, and  looked  almost  like  new. 

She  was  not  very  clever,  but 
having  overcome  a  giggle  natural 
to  finance,  she  was  serious,  and,  in 
her  height  and  beauty,  looked  dig- 
nified and  wise.  Moreover,  she  was 
very  much  in  love  with  Augustus 
Bromley,  accepted  his  lessons  with 

gratitude,  and  his  reproofs  with 
umility.  She  believed  in  his  fu- 
ture as  firmly  as  himself,  and 
piqued  herself  as  much  on  her 
worldly  wisdom  as  on  her  disin- 
terestedness in  loving  a  man  whom 
her  mother  disapproved,  through 
ignorance,  but  whom  she  preferred 
as  much  from  ambition  as  passion. 
But  on  this  evening  she  had 
avoided  him  and  danced  with  the 
Count.  It  was  not  till  late  that 
Augustus  could  take  her  aside  for 
a  moment.  With  her  arm  on  his 
he  led  her  through  the  long  chain 
of  rooms.  At  length  they  reached 
a  conservatory,  occupied  by  couples, 
who,  like  themselves,  sought  for 
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solitude.  Secure  in  the  absorption 
of  others,  he  began — 

"What  is  it,  Constance,  makes 
you  avoid  me  to-night  1" 

"  I  do  not  avoid  you.  Unfortu- 
nately, nearly  every  time  you  have 
asked  me  to  dance  I  have  been  en- 
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"  Such  has  not  generally  been 
the  case,  Constance.  You  have, 
on  other  occasions,  managed  to  se- 
cure me  one  or  two  dances  in  the 
course  of  the  evening." 

"  But  to-night  I  could  not." 

"  You  seem  to  have  exercised 
the  power  in  favour  of  that  distin- 
guished foreigner  whom  I  brought 
here." 

"  Augustus,  you  are  jealous." 

"  Jealousy  does  not  exist  in  offi- 
cial life — that  is  to  say,  jealousy  of 
women." 

Constance  played  with  her  skirts 
nervously. 

"  Mamma  desired  me  to  be  very 
civil  to  the  Count." 

"  And  very  uncivil  to  me,  I  sup- 
pose ;  but  the  order  has  been  re- 
peated more  than  once  without  the 
same  effect." 

"  But  I  must  obey  her." 

"  Certainly.  Obey  her  !  Let  her 
choose  a  husband  for  you,  and,  in 
her  perspicacity,  she  will  select 
the  Count.  He  has  already  fixed 
his  attentions  on  you,  and  she  is 
favouring  them." 


"  Never.  I  will  never  marry 
him." 

"  Then  there  has  been  a  question 
of  it." 

"  Augustus,  I  can  stand  this  no 
longer.  For  Heaven's  sake  spare 
me.  If  you  only  knew  all,  and 
would  trust  in  me — I  cannot,  at 
this  moment,  offend  mamma." 

"  I  do  not  wish  you  to  offend 
her — but  tell  me,  dear  Constance, 
whence  all  this  fear  and  flurry? 
You  seem  afraid  of  some  great  evil." 

The  tears  no  longer  glittered  in 
her  eye.  They  fell  fast  on  her  dress. 
They  were  quite  alone.  Augustus 
took  her  hand. 

"  Tell  me,  dearest  Constance,"  he 
said,  "what  is  .  .  .?" 

She  threw  aside  his  hand  with 
a  warning  gesture,  for  Lady  Coxe 
stood  before  them. 

"  Come,  Constance,"  she  said, 
severely.  "  It  is  time  to  go  'ome." 

"  Thanks,  my  dear  friend,"  whis- 
pered the  Count  to  Augustus,  as 
they  were  leaving  the  ball  door. 
"  You  were  pleading  my  cause. 
Honneur  et  Amitie"." 

And  the  Count  disappeared  in 
the  distance,  hopping. 

"  My  dears,"  said  Lady  Coxe,  as 
they  drove  home,  tired  and  col- 
lapsed. "  My  dears,  you  'ad  better 
send  for  Me"lanie  to-morrow,  to 
order  dresses  for  Lady  Ilminster's 
dejooner !" 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Augustus  Bromley  was  of  a  cha- 
racter beyond  the  appreciation  of 
the  Lady  Coxes  of  creation.  To 
those  who  have  made  their  way, 
none  are  acceptable  whose  way  is 
not  yet  made,  and  for  ought  Lady 
Coxe  knew,  Bromley's  might  never 
carry  him  much  further  than  the 
present  stage. 

Augustus  Bromley  was  well  con- 
nected. He  possessed  six  hundred 
a-year  of  his  own.  He  was  private 
secretary  to  a  cabinet  minister.  He 
was  but  five-and-twenty  years  of 
age ;  but  he  was  not  good  enough 
for  Lady  Coxe,  the  daughter  of  an 


upholsterer,  whom  Sir  Jehoshaphat 
had  married  in  perhaps  the  only 
weak  moment  of  his  life. 

Lady  Coxe  had  grand  visions  for 
her  daughter.  In  these  years  of 
luxury  and  grandeur,  where  life  is 
a  burden  under  thousands,  and 
where  poverty  starves  on  pine-ap- 
ples, a  humble  Mr  Bromley  was 
beneath  the  betting  of  a  Lady 
Coxe. 

She  dreamt  with  pride  of  the 
gay  weddings  from  her  house, 
where  Countess  Constance,  in  the 
flowing  Brussels,  should  step  grand- 
ly into  the  coronetted  brougham ; 
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but  Lady  Coxe's  dreams  never  de- 
scended to  the  interior  of  that 
daughter's  household ;  nor  could 
her  convex  mind  descend  to  a  beg- 
garly domesticity  of  two  thousand 
a-year,  or  to  a  bassinet  containing 
any  toothless  original  sinner  below 
a  viscount. 

Yet  perhaps  Augustus  Bromley 
may  become  all  this.  Coronets  may 
drop  upon  his  brow  ;  and  viscounts 
may  hereafter  acknowledge  his  pa- 
ternity. 

But  Lady  Coxe  will  not  stoop  to 
conquer.  From  her  cradle  she  had 
soared  at  high  game.  She  had 
ogled  herself  into  the  good  graces 
of  a  banker,  and  she  saw  not  why 
the  adoption  by  her  daughter  of 
the  same  ocular  process  should  not 
land  them  on  a  higher  bracket  of 
the  social  AValhallat  Better,  ac- 
cording to  her  philosophy,  marry  a 
count  and  become  a  beggar,  than 
marry  the  beggar  on  the  chance  of 
obtaining  the  higher  dignity. 

The  prefix  of  Mrs  was  odious 
to  the  dame  who  had  begun  life 
with  no  designation  save  Betsy. 
She  had  no  more  idea  of  station  as 
apart  from  title,  than  of  a  bride- 
cake without  its  white  sugar  en- 
velope— of  dress  without  diamonds. 

Nevertheless,  Augustus  Bromley 
was  her  best  chance  in  life.  He 
had  already,  for  a  year,  been  her 
guardian  angel.  To  him  she  was 
indebted  for  many  an  invitation, 
and  for  many  a  little  service  which 
others  would  have  hesitated  to 
render. 

There  was  nothing  extraordinary 
in  the  appearance  of  Augustus 
Bromley ;  but  in  him  there  was 
that  which  is  in  men  "  who  achieve 
what  they  wish  to  achieve."  Who 
can  define  the  quality  which  secures 
success  1  Those  who  possess  it  are 
not  handsomer,  richer,  nay,  often 
not  cleverer  than  others.  But  speak 
with  these  men,  young  or  old,  and 
if  you  can  boast  knowledge  of  life 
to  an  amount  no  greater  than  a 
mustard  -  seed,  you  can  predicate 
great  things  of  them. 

Bromley  was  tall,  fair,  reserved 
in  manner,  quaint  in  phrase  when 


he  liked,  but  to  the  world  common- 
place. Conversational  proficiency 
is  a  dangerous  gift,  to  be  used  only 
when  the  prime  of  life  is  past  and 
its  object  achieved.  In  youth,  am- 
bition, silence,  and  obscurity  are 
motive  force. 

Excite  not  the  jealousy  of  rivals 
by  the  useless  exhibition  of  quali- 
ties. Seek  not  social  success  if 
you  are  a  candidate  for  public 
honours.  Society  follows,  it  does 
not  make,  a  reputation.  Apparent 
frivolity  with  dogged  determina- 
tion, seeming  modesty  with  un- 
doubted audacity,  deferential  firm- 
ness with  women,  defiant  concilia- 
tion with  men,  readiness  to  do  kind 
turns,  and  power  to  resent  slights, 
a  smattering  of  universal  know- 
ledge, a  power  of  cramming,  and 
the  gift  of  holding  your  own,  are 
qualities  which  tend  to  success  in 
the  nineteenth  century. 

These  endowments  Bromley  pos- 
sessed in  perfection,  and  Sir  Jeho- 
shaphat,  that  wily  City  banker,  had 
found  them  out,  and  was  turning 
them  to  account. 

City  bankers  love  to  patronise 
young  men  of  fashion.  To  pa- 
tronise the  son  of  a  duke,  they 
think,  places  them  on  a  nearer  equa- 
lity with  that  duke.  It  annihi- 
lates the  breadth  of  the  counter, 
and  sheds  aristocratic  essence,  like 
mercy,  on  the  giver  as  on  the  re- 
ceiver. 

O  reader,  struggling  as  you  may 
be  with  your  poverty,  if  you  can- 
not be  a  man  of  wealth  or  of  fame, 
pray  to  be  a  man  of  fashion. 

If  you  cannot  accumulate  capital, 
accumulate  the  semblance  of  capi- 
tal. 

You  would  give  your  eyes  to  be 
director  of  an  insurance  company 
or  a  railway — become  a  man  of 
fashion. 

Does  your  banker  ask  you  to 
dine — whom  do  you  meet'? — Men 
of  fashion.  He  forms  a  new  com- 
pany— who  form  the  direction? — 
Capital  and  fashion.  With  mode- 
rate abilities,  the  letters  H.O.N". 
before  your  name  are  as  valuable 
as  the  L.S.D.  after  it.  Properly 
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managed,  a  good  club  is  equal  to 
an  almighty  dollar.  Extend  your 
acquaintance,  and  then  place  them 
unconsciously  under  contribution. 

It  was  by  means  such  as  these 
that  Augustus  Bromley  had  imper- 
ceptibly attained  in  society  a  cer- 
tain unacknowledged  power. 

Having  first  laboured  to  obtain 
the  reputation  of  a  man  rising  in 
material  life,  fashion  soon  followed 
in  the  wake  of  a  nascent  fame. 

He  despised  no  one,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  sought  all.  Equally  at 
home  at  Devonshire  House  or 
Canterbury  Hall — at  the  Surrey 
Gardens,  whether  with  Spurgeon 
or  Alboni — at  Cremorne  or  Dr 
Gumming' s — he  knew  at  once  where 
to  lay  his  hand  on  the  particular 
man,  woman,  or  child  who  would 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  moment, 
however  eccentric  or  unlocked  for. 
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He  could  hunt  up  an  entomolo- 
gist in  the  City,  or  an  actor  at 
Lisson  Grove  —  an  astrologer  at 
Brompton,  a  boatman  at  Wapping, 
or  Lady  Ilminster  at  Twickenham. 
Ministers  of  state  were  accessible 
to  him  as  dentists  ;  and  few  objects 
were  beyond  the  circle  of  his  de- 
termination. 

He  had  met  Constance  some  year 
and  a  half  previously ;  and  though 
she  was  then  almost  a  child,  he  had 
determined  to  marry  her. 

His  first  step  was  no  difficult 
one — to  obtain  her  affections.  His 
next,  to  superintend  her  educa- 
tion. In  this  task  her  youth  assist- 
ed him,  and  his  influence  and  coun- 
sels had  saved  her  from  that  fast, 
pert  tone  and  doubtful  conversa- 
tion which  now  contend  with  Pu- 
seyism,  science,  and  prophecy  in 
social  life. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Count  Rabelais  woke  one  morn- 
ing at  a  hotel  in  Jermyn  Street. 
Springing,  he  alighted  on  the  floor  ; 
then,  seating  himself  on  the  bed, 
called  for  his  servant. 

"  Timoleon,  my  boots !"  he  cried. 

To  some  readers  it  may  appear 
unpleasantly  natural  that  the  Count 
should  call  for  those  articles  of 
dress  without  any  preliminary  ab- 
lution. But  far  be  it  from  us  to 
cast  any  slur  on  his  cleanliness. 
That  essentially  British  institution, 
the  tub,  does  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  Continental  ethics.  Other 
expedients  serve  their  purpose.  A 
warm  bath  removes  all  spots  on 
their  cleanliness — a  bath  renewed, 
as  occasion  may  serve  the  indivi- 
dual, daily,  three  times  a -week, 
weekly,  fortnightly,  monthly,  or 
even  yearly. 

"  Timoleon ! "  repeated  the  Count, 
in  a  still  louder  voice ;  but  the  valet 
answered  not. 

The  Count  was  in  a  very  light 
costume  ;  nevertheless,  while  wait- 
ing for  his  servant's  arrival,  he  pro- 
ceeded, to  rouse  himself  by  the 


execution,  before  the  looking-glass, 
of  a  free  and  graceful  dance. 

As  he  was  thus  employed,  a 
knock  at  the  door  recalled  him  to  a 
sense  of  decorum. 

"Who's  there?"  he  cried,  in 
broken  English,  unnecessary  to  re- 
peat :  "  Timoleon  ? " 

A  female  voice  responded. 

"  Diable !  where  is  that  terrible 
Timoleon  ?  Like  Fontenelle's,  my 
one  servant  serves  me  as  badly  as 
if  I  had  twenty." 

Meanwhile  he  had  approached 
the  door,  and  proceeded  to  begin  a 
dialogue. 

"Who  want  me?" 

"  A  letter,  sir." 

"  Give  it  my  servant,  and  tell 
him  to  come  here  directly." 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  he's  talking 
to  my  mistress  down -stairs,  and 
told  me  to  bring  the  letter  up  to 
you." 

"  Times  are  pretty  changed," 
soliloquised  the  Count,  "  when  the 
valet  flirts  with  the  mistress,  and 
sends  the  maid  to  converse  with 
his  master." 
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"  And  who  may  be  your  mistress, 
MeesJ" 

"  Madame  Carron." 

"  Diable  !  Madame  Carron  down- 
stairs !  Does  she  wish  to  see  me  ]" 

"  No  ;  she  only  begs  you  to  read 
this  letter.  She  is  giving  Timoleon 
a  message  for  you." 

"  Very  well.  Then  will  you  have 
the  goodness  to  stand  near  the  hinges 
of  the  door,  and  to  extend  your 
hand  while  I  make  a  little  opening. 
You  should  not  see  me.  I  am  not 
in  a  state  for  to  be  seen." 

He  opened  a  few  inches  of  the 
door,  and  a  small  note  was  handed 
in.  Tearing  it  open,  he  quietly 
read  it.  It  was  in  French  : — 

"  Come  and  dine  with  me  to-day. 
I  have  something  to  communicate 
of  importance,  and  that  will  assist 
your  prospects.  Yes  or  no  will  do. 
Can  you  lend  me  your  servant  to 
wait  this  evening]  —  Ever  yours, 
ADELGONDE  CAKRON." 

"  Will  you  say  to  your  mistress 
*  Yes, ' ;;  responded  the  Count ; 
"and  as  you  descend,  desire  that 
pig,  Timoleon,  to  come  up  quickly." 

And  advancing  again  to  the  look- 
ing-glass with  the  same  alacrity, 
the  Count  trod  a  light  measure 
towards  his  razors.  Scarcely  had 
he  begun  to  shave,  however,  when 
a  thought  flashed  across  his  mind. 
He  was  engaged  to  dine  with  Lady 
Coxe. 

"  Diable  ! "  he  exclaimed;  "  here 
is  a  pretty  mistake.  Timoleon ! 
Timoleon!  Where  is  that  bad 
citizen?" 

But  no  answer  was  returned  to 
his  cries.  He  must  still  be  talking 
to  the  bonne  Carron. 

"  I  must  go  and  catch  them 
before  they  have  settled  the  din- 
ner/' 

So,  hastily  clothing  himself  in  a 
light  jacket  of  embroidered  silk, 
with  trousers  to  match,  a  pair  of 
slippers  covered  with  gold,  and  a 
Turkish  cap,  he  straightway  coursed 
down  the  corridor  towards  the  door. 

As  he  reached  the  door  of  the 
hotel,  who  should  he  behold  seated 
in  a  barouche  with  her  daughter, 
but  Lady  Coxe. 
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"  'Ow  de  do,  Congte  ?"  cried  the 
lady,  vehemently. 

The  Count  did  not  hesitate  to 
walk  into  the  street,  notwithstand- 
ing his  costume. 

"  I  hope  you  are  well,  Miladi, 
after  the  exertions  of  last  night ; 
and  Mademoiselle  Florence  I  see 
laughing  at  my  toilette — espiegle 
comme  toujours  —  and  Mademoi- 
selle Constance  more  beautiful  than 
never." 

"  We  are  in  very  good  'ealth, 
thank  you,  Congte.  We  came  to 
remind  you  of  your  promise  to  dine 
with  us  to-day." 

"  I  should  not  be  a  good  French- 
man to  forget  the  commands  of  the 
charming  Lady  Cogues." 

"  Oh,  Congte,  you  are  so  compli- 
mentary." 

"The  subject  is  one  to  inspire 
the  least  poetical  of  mortals.  Mi- 
ladi." 

"Well,  I  will  not  detain  you, 
Congte.  I  see  some  one  else  is 
waiting  for  you.  Gay  man  !  A 
lady,  I  see." 

"  A  compatriote,  Miladi — most 
distinguished  person,  Madame  Car- 
ron." 

"What!  Madame  Carron,  the 
great  actress  1  What  a  charming 
person  she  must  be.  Every  one  is 
raving  about  'er  —  so  good  —  so 
clever,  I  am  told." 

"  She  is  charming !  " 

"  Well,  I  will  not  keep  you  any 
longer,  Congte.  Good-bye.  To- 
night at  eight  o'clock — not  later, 
pray." 

"  Who  could  delay  longer  than 
possible  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mi- 
ladi Cogues  ? " 

"Ah,  Congte " 

The  carriage  drove  off  with  the 
rest  of  the  lady's  sentence. 

The  little  brougham  that  stood 
modestly  behind  contained  a  young 
and  beautiful  woman,  dressed  as 
none  can  dress  but  a  native  of  Paris. 
She  was  small  and  delicately  made. 
At  first  sight,  however,  she  would 
not  have  attracted  more  than  usual 
attention.  But  a  close  observer 
would  soon  perceive  that  she  was 
no  ordinary  person.  Her  massive 
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forehead,  her  dark  piercing  eyes, 
and  her  sharply  cut  lips,  betrayed 
a  mind  far  above  the  level  of  daily 
mortality. 

There  was  little,  however,  in  her 
hurried  conversation  of  more  than 
everyday  interest.  Yet  her  words 
seemed  to  have  for  the  Count  an 
inexplicable  charm.  He  bowed,  as 
in  deference  to  her  commands,  and 
infused  into  his  manner  a  respect 
almost  amounting  to  servility — very 
different  from  his  ordinary  manner. 

"Achille,"  she  said,  "can  you 
come  and  dine  with  me  to-night  1 " 

"No,  Adelgonde.  I  ran  down 
in  this  disguise  to  tell  you  it  was 
impossible.  I  promised  last  night 
to  dine  with  those  people  you  have 
mentioned." 

"Are  you  getting  on  well  with 
them  1 " 

"  Passably.  The  mother,  an  im- 
possible old  woman,  seems  to  en- 
courage me,  and  I  think  I  have  ob- 
tained the  co-operation  of  the  young 
man  who  is  paying  court  to  one  of 
the  sisters." 

"  So  you  have  fixed  your  thoughts 
on  the  tall  and  handsome  one  1 " 

"  Precisely/' 

"  It  was  the  family,  then,  in  that 
barouche  ? " 

"  It  was  so,  Adelgonde." 

"  Hum,  hum  !  We  are  not,  then, 
getting  on  so  badly  after  all  1 " 

"  By  no  means." 

"Well,  as  you  must  dine  with 
them,  it  cannot  be  helped  :  but  I 
wished  you  to-day  to  dine  with  me, 
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as  I  think  I  have  discovered  an 
additional  means  of  success." 

"Indeed!  What  is  it,  Adel- 
gonde ? " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  now.  Later 
you  will  know.  In  fact,  I  myself 
do  not  know  the  secret ;  but  I  in- 
tended you  to  meet  the  original 
possessor,  who  might  be  induced 
to  reveal  it  to  you." 

"  Nay ;  do  tell  me  what  it  is/7 

"  I  never  tell  an  untruth,  Achille. 
I  do  not  know  it,"  answered  the  ac- 
tress, sternly.  Then  her  features 
assumed  a  softer  expression. 

"Do  you  require  anything  else, 
Achille — any  further  supply  1 " 

"No;  thanks,  belle  Adelgonde;  a 
thousand  thanks.  I  was  at  piquet 
in  the  afternoon  of  yesterday." 

"  Then,  ct,  ce  soir.  I  shall  expect 
you  after  your  dinner,  and  will  try 
to  retain  my  guest.  Recollect,  I 
shall  keep  the  box  free  for  the  next 
two  nights  in  case  you  wish  to 
offer  it.  It  will  be  no  small  gift,  as 
every  place  is  taken,  and  the  house 
becomes  fuller  nightly." 

"Thanks  —  a  thousand  thanks. 
The  old  lady  is  not  very  strong  in 
French.  But  I  will  bring  her.  Oh 
yes,  I  will  make  her  come.  A  box 
at  a  theatre  is  an  admirable  place 
to  pay  court  to  a  young  girl,  a 
I'Anglaise. 

Adelgonde  smiled  as  she  bent  her 
head  and  desired  the  carriage  to 
leave  the  hotel. 

But  the  smile  was  one  of  pity, 
and  also  had  in  it  much  of  contempt. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


It  was  late  when  the  Count 
reached  the  lodging  of  the  actress 
in  Belgravia.  Up  the  narrow  stairs 
he  ran,  two  steps  at  a  time,  until  he 
reached  the  landing-place. 

The  house  occupied  by  Madame 
Carron  was  nothing  very  much  out 
of  the  common.  It  was,  in  fact,  an 
ordinary  London  lodging-house,  and 
showed  every  sign  of  its  condition. 
The  stairs  were  Belgravian,  conse- 
quently of  stone ;  but  wherever 
wood  was  visible  there  was  a  want 
of  paint  that  betokened  a  want  of 


capital ;  while  the  shabby  paper, 
stained  here  and  there  with  finger- 
marks, and  disfigured  by  lumps  of 
wax,  dropped  by  the  bed-going  in- 
habitants, showed  a  carelessness 
that  little  harmonised  with  the 
enormous  salary  attributed  to  the 
actress  by  public  rumour. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  visitor  as- 
cended to  the  apartment  of  the 
actress,  he  could  perceive  gradual 
indications  of  a  higher  civilisation. 
The  floor  of  the  little  landing  was 
covered  with  a  piece  of  new  Axmin- 
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ster  carpet.  A  neat  looking-glass 
in  a  carved  oak  frame  was  fixed 
against  the  wall.  A  fleecy  sheep- 
skin opposed  the  progress  of  a 
draught,  that,  under  normal  circum- 
stances, found  a  passage  beneath 
the  doorway.  An  alabaster  lamp, 
swinging  from  the  ceiling,  cast  a 
light  sufficient  to  show  the  beauties 
and  to  conceal  the  deficiencies. 

It  was  in  this  little  corner  that 
Count  Rabelais  stood  for  a  moment. 
With  all  his  frivolity  and  apparent 
carelessness  of  manner,  he  evidently 
felt  some  tremor  at  his  approaching 
interview  with  the  actress.  Paus- 
ing, therefore,  for  a  moment,  he 
listened  to  discover  the  sound  of 
any  voice  that  might  betray  the 
presence  of  the  actress's  compan- 
ion ;  while,  to  conceal  his  purpose 
from  any  possible  spectator,  he  ar- 
ranged his  hair,  his  whiskers,  and 
cravat. 

At  length  he  opened  the  door  and 
found  Madame  Carron  alone.  She 
was  seated  near  the  fireplace  read- 
ing a  volume  of  Moliere.  And  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  apartment 
was  visible  the  same  woman's  hand 
that  had  cast  a  refining  influence 
over  the  ante-chamber.  White  mus- 
lin curtains,  evidently  not  the 
choice  of  a  professional  lodging- 
house  keeper,  added  to  the  cleanli- 
ness, while  not  destroying  the  har- 
mony of  the  furniture, — a  few  tiger- 
skins  and  Cashmere  shawls,  thrown 
here  and  there,  as  though  accident- 
ally, over  the  chairs  and  sofas,  con- 
cealed the  original  dinginess  of  the 
chintz  coverings.  A  cloth  of  rich 
velvet  was  spread  over  the  table, 
and  covered  with  small  objects  col- 
lected from  many  countries.  Rare 
flowers  were  placed  in  a  stand  near 
the  window,  while  two  alabaster 
lamps,  matching  with  that  we  have 
already  seen,  cast  the  same  furtive 
light.  A  small  shaded  lamp,  placed 
near  the  actress  on  a  small  stand 
of  Italian  mosaic,  illuminated  the 
volume  before  her. 

"  Am  I  late,  Leontine  ? "  asked  the 
actor,  in  a  tone  of  voice  very  differ- 
ent from  that  in  which  he  had  be- 
guiled the  fancy  of  Lady  Coxe. 

"Too  late   and  too   early,"   re- 
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sponded  the  actress,   laying   aside 
the  book. 

"  You  are  oracular  to-night." 

"With  very  little  reason.  The 
person  I  asked  you  to  meet  was 
obliged  to  go  away,  but  has  pro- 
mised to  return.  I  told  her  you 
might  be  of  use  to  her.  But  she 
has  been  forced  to  attend  the  toi- 
lette of  one  of  her  best  customers." 

"You  seem  to  have  chosen  a 
nice  society  for  me,  Adelgonde.  A 
couturiere,  I  suppose." 

"  A  respectable  person,  Achille — 
more  respectable,  perhaps,  even 
than  yourself.  She  is  opulent, 
Achille  ;  you  are  not." 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  world- 
ly enough  and  English  enough  to 
measure  respectability  by  wealth, 
Madame." 

"  Her  livelihood  is  gained  by  her 
own  exertions — yours  is  not."  The 
actress  spoke  in  a  tone  of  some 
bitterness. 

"  And  do  you  reproach  me,  Adel- 
gonde ?  " 

"  No,  Achille.  I  only  remind  you 
of  what  you  are  too  apt  to  forget." 

"Well,  do  not  let  us  quarrel 
about  terms,"  rejoined  Rabelais, 
querulously.  "  Who  is  it  that  graces 
your  salon  this  evening  ? " 

"  Madame  Melanie." 

"  And  who  is  Madame  Melanie  ? " 

"The  first  dressmaker  in  Eur- 
ope." 

"  Belle  position  ! " 

"  It  is  a  position,  Achille,  to  be 
the  first  in  any  line  of  life." 

"  And  you  have  forced  me  away 
from  a  pleasant  party  to  spend  an 
evening  with  a  dressmaker.  Thank 
you,  Adelgonde,  you  want  me  to 
marry  la  petite  Coxe.  I  am  making 
great  game  with  Miladi,  her  mother, 
getting  on  famously.  I  rush  away 
to  keep  an  engagement  to  meet  a 
person  likely  to  assist  my  aim, 
and  to  fulfil  your  wishes ;  and  I 
find  that  you  bring  me  to  exchange 
confidences  with  a  lingere.  Really, 
Adelgonde,  you  might  have  chosen 
some  other  occasion." 

"  Believe  me,  if  you  play  your 
cards  properly  you  will  not  repent 
it." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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BELLIGERENT   EIGHTS   AT   SEA,  AND   THE   CHANGES  PROPOSED  IN  THEM. 


IN  the  existing  dearth  of  interest 
in  our  domestic  politics,  some  at- 
tention has  been  drawn  to  the 
agitation  Mr  Cobden  proposes  to 
undertake.  Its  object  is  to  alter 
the  Law  of  Nations  so  as  to  pro- 
hibit the  capture  of  the  enemy's 
merchant  ships  or  the  blockade  of 
his  commercial  ports.  Philanthro- 
pic men,  moved  by  the  hardships 
and  loss  which  war  inflicts  on  peace- 
ful industry,  are  apt  to  forget  that 
our  political  arrangements  are  gene- 
rally based  upon  a  choice  of  evils, 
and  that  in  seeking  to  escape  from 
those  of  one  class  we  may  create 
others  still  more  grievous.  They 
become  so  possessed  with  their 
view  of  one  side  of  a  subject  as  to 
lose  the  power  of  seeing  its  other 
side.  Nor  will  a  prophet  ever  be 
long  in  this  country  without  some 
believers.  In  this  instance  a  few 
respectable  shipowners,  without 
giving  themselves  to  much  study 
of  International  Law,  accept  at 
once  the  assertion  that  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris  will  be  prejudicial, 
if  not  ruinous,  to  our  commerce  in 
time  of  war,  and  straightway  im- 
plore a  remedy  for  a  disorder  which 
we  hope  to  prove  has  no  existence 
except  in  their  own  imaginations. 

To  the  treaty  made  in  Paris  at 
the  close  of  the  Crimean  war  cer- 
tain declarations  were  appended. 
They  were  brought,  forward  un- 
expectedly, and  decided  with  a 
haste  that  precluded  any  such  de- 
liberation as  the  subjects  required. 
One  of  them,  which  practically  de- 
nounced freedom  of  the  press  in 
Belgium,  an  independent  State,  was 
speedily  rejected  by  public  opinion, 
and  fell  stillborn  to  the  ground. 
The  clauses  upon  maritime  rights, 
on  which  the  present  movement  is 
founded,  run  thus  : — 

1.  Privateering  is  and  remains 
abolished. 

2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's 
goods,  except  contraband  of  war. 

3.  Neutral  goods,  except  contra- 


band of  war,  are  not  liable  to  cap- 
ture under  the  enemy's  flag. 

4.  Blockades  in  order  to  be  bind- 
ing must  be  effective  —  that  is, 
maintained  by  a  force  sufficient 
really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast 
of  the  enemy. 

These  clauses  embody  the  doc- 
trines usually  professed  by  each  of 
the  neutral  Powers,  except  when 
it  chanced  to  become  a  belligerent. 
It  has  been  our  own  practice  hither- 
to stoutly  to  maintain  the  principle 
of  taking  the  enemy's  property 
wherever  found  at  sea.  We  ad- 
hered consistently  to  a  national 
policy  practised  by  other  Powers, 
or  disputed  by  them  according  to 
their  position  at  the  moment.  Ow- 
ing, however,  to  the  considerable 
number  of  the  neutral  States  and 
the  great  power  of  disputation  to 
be  found  among  them,  the  exercise 
of  these  ancient  rights  of  war  was 
maintained  at  the  cost  of  much  ill- 
will  and  inconvenience,  and  in 
view  of  this  it  was  deemed  expedi- 
ent to  abandon  them.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  we  made  the  conces- 
sion in  apprehension  of  the  in- 
creased power  and  authority  of  the 
neutral  States.  No  assertion  could 
be  more  groundless.  We  insisted 
on  these  rights,  and  made  them 
good  throughout  a  period  of  mo- 
dern history,  when  the  maritime 
power  of  the  neutrals  was  greatly 
beyond  any  they  now  possess. 
Spain  had  once  great  fleets  ; 
those  of  Holland  have  held  even 
battle  with  our  own ;  the  Danes 
were  formidable  at  sea  ;  Sweden, 
Turkey,  Venice,  have  all  been  naval 
powers  of  some  consideration.  These 
fleets  have  either  passed  away  or  are 
now  but  shadows  of  their  former 
strength.  It  is  easily  to  be  proved 
that  the  naval  power  of  this  coun- 
try was  never  so  pre-eminent  when 
compared  with  that  of  all  the  other 
States  of  Europe  as  at  the  present 
day.  Hence  the  policy  that  dic- 
tated this  concession  was  open  to 
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no  imputation  of  fear.  But  whilst 
the  material  strength  of  the  neutrals 
had  declined  during  the  present 
century,  the  influence  of  moral 
force  has  extended — nations  are 
drawn  into  much  closer  fellowship — 
a  spirit  more  genial  and  considerate 
than  that  of  old  pervades  the  world ; 
isolation  and  defiance,  if  not  more 
difficult,  have  become  more  painful. 
These  are  the  considerations  that 
influenced  our  action.  We  made  a 
concession  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

As  it  is  now  proposed  to  inaugu- 
rate a  new  and  untried  system  of 
warfare  on  the  basis  of  this  Decla- 
ration of  Paris,  we  are  led  at  once 
to  ask  if  it  be  an  agreement  so  cer- 
tain to  be  respected  by  others  that 
we  can  regard  it  as  a  safe  founda- 
tion to  rely  upon.  Its  validity  is 
exceedingly  doubtful.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  acting  alone,  can  extend  so 
far  as  to  alter  the  law  established 
and  administered  in  this  country 
by  its  courts.  Phillimore  speaks  of 
it  as  "  this  anomalous  Declaration, 
whatever  may  be  its  binding  effect." 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
been  ratified  by  the  Crown.  In 
the  debates  in  Parliament  Lord 
Derby  expressed  grave  Doubts  of 
its  validity,  and  Mr  Gladstone  pro- 
fessed himself  unable  to  determine 
whether  it  constituted  a  treaty,  and 
if  not,  what  it  did  constitute.  As 
it  only  pretends  to  bind  the  States 
that  were  parties  to  it,  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  law  of  nations,  but 
only  as  a  law  of  some  nations, 
a  thing  of  very  different  value. 
Though  commonly  called  a  Decla- 
ration, it  does  not  really  declare 
the  existing  law,  but  enacts  a  new 
one.  This  being  done  by  a  com- 
pact of  several  Powers,  its  nature  is 
really  that  of  a  treaty,  and  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  treaties 
are  shattered  by  the  first  breath 
of  war.  None  will  dispute  Lord 
StowelFs  dictum,  "  war  extin- 
guishes treaties ;"  or  that  of  Vattel, 
"  The  conventions  made  with  a 
nation  are  broken  or  annulled  by 
a  war  arising  between  the  two  con- 
tracting parties."  It  has  been 


argued,  that  though  this  be  true 
with  treaties  in  general,  it  cannot 
hold"  good  in  regard  to  those  which 
are  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  war 
itself.  Can  any  one  point  out  such 
a  treaty  that  did  hold  good  when 
war  tested  it  1  There  are  certain 
rules  which  regulate  the  treatment 
of  prisoners,  flags  of  truce,  and  other 
details  of  warfare ;  these  it  is  to  the 
convenience  of  all  belligerents  to 
adhere  to.  But  these  changes  are 
not  in  details  of  procedure,  but  in 
large  questions  of  policy.  A  treaty 
has  force,  because  you  can  punish  a 
breach  of  it  by  going  to  war ;  but 
once  you  are  actually  at  war,  a 
treaty  is  as  vain  as  a  penal  law,  for 
which  there  is  no  penalty. 

We  shall  find,  as  we  proceed,  that 
our  shipping  may  derive  great  ad- 
vantage from  the  abolition  of  priva- 
teering. When  this  is  set  off  against 
any  injury  under  the  other  clauses, 
the  advocates  of  this  movement  re- 
ply thus, — "  Do  not  deceive  your- 
selves. France  has  indeed  agreed 
not  to  employ  privateers ;  but  her 
merchants,  instead  of  appearing  in 
that  form,  will  obtain  commissions, 
and  come  against  you  as  cruisers  of 
the  navy — a  mere  difference  of 
name."  Now,  taking  the  assertion 
as  it  is  made,  does  it  not  prove  the 
facility  with  which  compacts  of  this 
nature  can  be  evaded  ?  Evaded  by 
one  belligerent,  the  other  would  in- 
stantly declare  the  compact  at  an 
end.  Who  can  place  reliance  in  an 
agreement  when  those  who  defend 
it  point  out  to  us  how  readily  and 
surely  it  will  be  broken  ?  Interna- 
tional law  is  a  record  of  the  usage 
of  the  civilised  Powers.  Now, 
this  Declaration  is  an  agreement  to 
depart  from  previous  usage,  one 
Power  in  the  matter  of  privateer- 
ing, another  in  its  claims  on  neut- 
rals. It  has,  therefore,  no  basis  in 
that  which  is  the  essence  of  the 
Law  of  Nations,  and  is  void  of  the 
power  which  gives  efficiency  to 
those  laws — the  power  of  establish- 
ed public  opinion.  This  differ- 
ence is  very  material,  for  there  is 
no  machinery  to  enforce  the  laws 
of  nations,  and  the  motive  that 
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commands  obedience  to  them  is 
the  reluctance  of  a  belligerent  to 
provoke  the  reprobation  of  other 
States.  It  is  this  moral  force  alone 
that  gives  effect  to  International 
Law.  But  a  new  arrangement  to 
deviate  from  or  abandon  old  usages 
of  war,  has  not  this  support  in  the 
opinion  or  sentiment  of  the  world, 
and  therefore  rests  on  no  other  than 
the  frail  foundation  of  the  humour 
or  interests  of  the  parties. 

And  the  efficiency  of  this  Decla- 
ration of  Paris  has  already  been  sub- 
jected to  the  test  of  experience. 
The  ink  was  hardly  dry  in  which 
was  written,  in  another  portion  of 
it,  the  denial  of  freedom  of  the 
press  in  Belgium,  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  when  France  found  it  in- 
convenient to  invite  action  under 
it,  and  better  to  suffer  matters  to 
proceed  as  if  no  such  Declaration 
had  been  filed.  We  too  have  fol- 
lowed the  example.  There  is  the 
clause  declaring  that  a  blockade  to 
be  respected  must  be  effective.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  American  war, 
the  Federals  proceeded  to  declare  a 
blockade  of  the  entire  coast  of  the 
South,  and  this  without  having  at 
the  time  in  commission  a  single 
squadron  of  ships  of  war.  It  was 
obvious  to  all  the  world  that  such 
a  blockade  could  not  be  effective. 
Each  of  our  consuls  in  the  Southern 
ports,  and  several  of  our  naval  com- 
manders, reported  to  Government 
that  it  was  not  an  effective  block- 
ade. Yet  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fact ;  no  word,  argument,  or  remon- 
strance escaped  our  lips.  The 
Foreign  Office  deemed  it  the  highest 
duty  of  this  country  to  avoid  giving 
offence.  It  is  true  that  the  people 
of  the  South  had  a  right  to  expect 
that  we  should  enforce  the  rules 
so  recently  laid  down.  It  is  true 
that  the  livelihood  of  our  operatives 
hung  upon  the  balance.  What  are 
these  things  to  a  quiet  life  and  the 
convenience  of  the  hour  ?  Nor  is 
this  a  fate  peculiar  to  this  Declara- 
tion. No  compact  of  this  nature 
was  ever  so  solemn  as  that  of  the 
armed  neutrality  of  1780,  upon 
which  Phillimore  remarks,  that 
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"Every  one  of  these  Powers  de- 
parted from  the  obligations  they 
had  contracted  as  neutrals  as  soon 
as  they  became  belligerents,  and 
returned  without  shame  or  humili- 
ation to  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
law."  As  Sir  William  Molesworth 
observes,  "During  peace  men's 
minds  have  a  tendency  to  conform 
to  what  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  in- 
ternational law.  But  in  war,  pas- 
sion, hatred,  and  the  fancied  interest 
of  the  moment  are  apt  to  determine 
the  actions  of  p o werf  ul  belligerents. ' ' 
Hence  ample  experience  past  and 
present  teaches  that  a  compact  of 
this  nature  is  no  more  to  be  relied 
upon  than  a  quicksand.  Let  us  see 
whether  the  structure  to  be  raised 
upon  it  be  in  any  wise  more  stable 
than  the  foundation. 

Of  the  two  alterations  proposed 
we  will  take  first  the  question  of 
terminating  the  right  of  commercial 
blockade.  The  arguments  in  favour 
of  this  change  are  plainly  set  forth 
by  Mr  Cobden  in  the  lucid  lan- 
guage of  which  he  is  so  perfect  a 
master.  We  take  his  Manchester 
address  as  published,  and  accept 
the  challenge  it  contains.  We  shall 
examine  his  arguments  with  no 
other  desire  than  to  arrive  at  sound 
conclusions,  and  if  we  are  compelled 
to  pronounce  them,  as  a  whole,  ut- 
terly fallacious,  it  will  be  with  a 
feeling  of  regret  that  one  so  com- 
petent to  benefit  his  country  by 
practical  measures  should  waste 
time  and  rare  natural  gifts  in  pur- 
suit of  visionary  schemes,  adapted 
only  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
millennium,  and  unlikely  to  be  re- 
alised until  the  date  of  that  remote 
event. 

The  first  position  taken  by  Mr 
Cobden  is,  that  the  suffering  now 
endured  by  our  operatives  results 
from  our  having  declined  the  over- 
tures which  the  American  Govern- 
ment made,  in  1859,  to  abolish  com- 
mercial blockades.  A  powerful  de- 
scription of  that  suffering  leads  to 
an  ad  captandum  argument,  that 
if  the  change  proposed  had  then 
been  made  in  the  law  of  nations, 
we  should  have  escaped  all  our  dis- 
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tress.  Now  we  appeal  to  all  who 
have  studied  the  course  of  this  de- 
plorable war  —  we  appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  every  man  who  has  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  American 
affairs,  when  we  affirm  that,  if  such 
an  alteration  had  been  made,  our 
sufferings  would  not  have  been  di- 
minished one  jot  or  one  tittle.  The 
Federal  Government  would  have 
blockaded  the  Southern  ports  ;  we 
should  have  called  their  attention 
to  the  compact,  and  the  reply  would 
have  been  this  : — "  True,  we  as- 
sented to  that  change  in  interna- 
tional law — indeed  we  proposed  it, 
as  being  greatly  to  our  interest — and, 
further,  we  mean  to  keep  it.  When 
next  we  are  at  war  with  you  we 
shall  abstain  from  blockading  your 
ports,  and  you  will  leave  ours  open. 
But  where  is  the  application  to  the 
present  case  1  We  are  not  at  war 
with  a  party  to  that  convention, 
with  a  separate  Power  or  nation  of 
any  kind ;  we  are  engaged  in  put- 
ting down  certain  pirates,  rebels, 
and  malefactors  who  mock  at  our 
authority.  What  place  have  you 
between  us  and  our  criminal  sub- 
jects 1  We  act  under  our  municipal 
law  within  ourselves,  which  stands 
wholly  apart  from  the  law  of  inde- 
pendent nations.  If  your  sepoys 
had  obtained  possession  of  a  port, 
and  if  you  had  blockaded  that  port, 
we  should  not  have  pleaded  this 
compact  in  order  to  interfere."  This 
is  the  answer,  every  one  knows,  we 
should  have  received.  In  truth,  Mr 
Cobden  suspects  it ;  for  he  meets 
the  case  by  saying,  "If  they  had 
attempted  to  establish  such  a  block- 
ade, in  violation  of  their  inter- 
national engagements,  they  would 
have  involved  themselves  in  hosti- 
lities with  the  rest  of  the  world/' 
How  so?  They  would  have  in- 
volved themselves  in  a  dispute 
whether  international  law  embraced 
or  excluded  the  case — nothing  more. 
As  to  hostilities,  so  long  as  the  sole 
rule  of  our  foreign  policy  is  that 
of  meek  subserviency  and  amiable 
avoidance  of  offence  —  except  in 
the  case  of  some  weak,  respectable 
Power  like  Denmark — why  should 
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we  have  acted  under  a  clause  open 
to  dispute,  when  we  had  ample  un- 
disputed ground  in  the  original  in- 
efficiency of  the  blockade,  and  de- 
clined to  act  upon  it]  Plainly, 
then,  this — the  first  position  we 
encounter — is  untenable,  and  op- 
posed to  the  knowledge  of  every 
observer  of  recent  events. 

The  next  argument,  and  the  main 
one,  assumes  that  it  is  to  the  in- 
terest of  England  to  abolish  these 
commercial  blockades.  If  this  be 
proved,  we  join  hands  at  once,  and 
rejoice  over  a  discovery  that,  at  the 
same  time,  will  advance  our  own 
interests  and  remove  an  evil  from 
other  Powers.  But  we  must  ex- 
amine the  proofs.  Let  us  take  each 
of  them  fairly  in  the  order  in  which 
they  appear.  The  first  case  given 
is  tliat  of  France,  and  here  we  are 
told  that  the  introduction  of  rail- 
ways has  caused  the  power  of 
blockade  to  lose  its  force.  In  for- 
mer times,  when  France  was  block- 
aded, she  obtained  supplies  from 
other  parts  of  the  Continent  by 
means  of  roads,  canals,  rivers.  She 
can  now  do  so  with  much  greater 
facility  by  railways.  Unquestion- 
ably, in  this  particular,  there  is  a 
diminution  of  the  effects  of  block- 
ade. But  in  another  direction  it 
will  be  more  effective  than  of  old* 
In  the  last  war  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  prevent  a  large  coasting 
trade  in  vessels  that  crept  along  the 
shore,  using  sweeps  during  a  calm. 
This  will  be  wholly  impossible 
against  the  steam  gunboat  of  the 
present  day.  Again,  our  blockad- 
ing fleet  was  frequently  blown  off 
in  heavy  weather,  leaving  the  port 
open,  or  fell  to  leeward  of  the 
port,  and  failed  for  a  time  to  stop 
the  entrance  or  exit  of  vessels. 
Steam,  though  it  lessens  the  power 
of  naval  blockade  as  against  steam- 
ships of  wTar,  greatly  increases  its 
efficiency  as  against  sailing  mer- 
chant ships.  The  argument  that 
one  change  lessens  the  effect  of 
blockade,  is  neutralised  by  the  fact 
that  another  increases  it.  And 
apart  from  this,  it  has  but  a  limited 
force.  It  is  not  the  chief  object  of 
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blockade  to  render  merchandise  as 
costly  in  France  as  in  the  days  of 
highroads.  There  are  other  objects 
untouched  by  this  argument — to 
paralyse  the  mercantile  marine  of 
the  country,  and  bring  the  pressure 
of  its  suffering  and  loss  to  bear  up- 
on the  enemy's  Government.  The 
ships  of  France  cannot  navigate  the 
seas  by  virtue  of  the  railway  system; 
and  the  sailors  of  a  country  dis- 
appear when  its  flag  is  swept  from 
the  seas,  as  that  Power  discovered 
after  the  first  years  of  the  war. 
Again,  the  main  object  of  blockade 
is  the  ship  of  war,  not  the  mer- 
chantman ;  and  to  command  the 
one,  you  must  command  both.  You 
blockade  a  fleet  of  steamers  that 
cannot  come  out  for  want  of  coal ; 
will  you  allow  a  crowd  of  colliers 
to  enter  1  They  want  provisions  ; 
will  you  permit  a  fleet  of  grain- 
ships  to  go  in?  They  are  ill- 
manned  ;  and  any  sort  of  vessel 
you  suffer  to  pass  will  lessen  this 
deficiency.  Upon  matters  of  this 
kind  may  turn  the  coming  out  of  a 
fleet,  and  the  fate  of  an  engage- 
ment, on  which  hangs  the  welfare, 
nay,  the  safety,  of  the  nation. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  Kussia 
— apparently  a  very  triumphant, 
in  reality  a  very  lame  one.  We 
are  reminded  that  during  the 
Crimean  war  we  abstained  for 
some  time  from  blockading  the 
ports  of  Russia,  and  further,  that 
when  we  'did  blockade  them,  her 
tallow  and  hemp  came  out  through 
other  ports  of  the  Baltic.  Now  the 
argument  here  rests  upon  oblivion 
of  a  most  important  fact,  that  the 
right  of  blockade  is  an  optional 
right.  We  exercise  it  when  it  be- 
nefits us,  and  when  it  does  not  we 
abstain  from  it.  We  allowed  the 
produce  of  Russia  to  come  through 
other  ports  because  it  was  to 
our  advantage  to  do  so.  We 
could  have  prevented  it  at  any 
time  by  an  Order  in  Council  pro- 
hibiting the  indirect  importation. 
We  have  said  that  this  case  is  a 
particularly  lame  one,  because  in 
the  case  of  Russia  our  power  of 
blockade  gives  a  peculiar  advantage. 
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Suppose  we  go  to  war  with  Russia, 
how  are  we  to  carry  it  on?  Are 
we  to  send  an  army,  unaccompanied 
by  that  of  France,  to  enter  into  a 
contest  with  her  700,000  men? 
Are  we  to  send  fleets  to  shatter 
themselves  against  granite  walls? 
One  mode  of  warfare  at  present  we 
possess — blockade  her  ports,  extin- 
guish her  commerce,  and  seal  up 
the  country  from  all  communion 
by  sea  with  the  outer  world.  How 
long  would  she  endure  this  dismal 
position  without  suing  for  peace? 
Here  is  a  right  that  defeats  at  once 
her  700,000  men  ;  they  cannot  reach 
us,  we  can  imprison  them.  Is  it  to 
our  interest  of  our  own  accord  to 
throw  away  such  a  right,  or  is 
Russia  the  country  in  which  we 
could  substitute  for  it  a  more  con- 
venient means  of  warfare  ? 

The  third  case  given  is  that  of 
America,  which,  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  argument  as  set  forth, 
we  assume  to  be  still  the  United 
States.  We  are  told  "  nobody  sup- 
poses that  if  we  were  at  war  with 
the  United  States  we  should  block- 
ade their  ports."  We  beg  pardon  ; 
somebody  does  suppose  it,  and  feel 
an  absolute  conviction  that  it  would 
be  one  of  the  very  first  steps  we 
should  take.  Here,  again,  the 
whole  argument  is  answered  in  a 
word.  The  right  is  an  optional 
one.  We  may  pick  and  choose.  If 
we  want  grain  we  can  leave  the 
Northern  ports  open  ;  if  we  want 
cotton,  those  of  the  South.  Nay, 
we  might  even  blockade  the  ports 
of  the  South  though  we  wanted 
cotton,  for  the  suffering  we  endure 
for  the  purposes  of  other  people,  we 
could  also,  perhaps,  endure  for  our 
own.  It  is  certainly  true  that  we 
import  grain  from  the  North,  but 
surely  if  every  port  of  the  North 
were  closed,  we  could  find  grain 
where  we  found  it  but  three  or  four 
years  ago — in  the  Baltic,  the  Black 
Sea,  Egypt,  and  France.  In  1858 
and  1859  the  harvests  in  America 
were  bad,  and  their  shipments  al- 
together inconsiderable,  so  we  im- 
ported grain  from  other  countries. 
During  the  present  war  they  have 
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sent  to  us  what  formerly  supplied 
a  district  of  the  South,  and  the  in- 
creased quantity  has  given  us  the 
benefit  of  low  prices.  But  the  idea 
that  we  are  in  any  sense  depen- 
dent on  the  North  for  grain,  is  an 
idle  delusion.  Europe  is  able  to 
supply  all  we  can  eat  and  to  spare. 
And  now,  with  regard  to  this  case 
of  America,  we  desire  to  ask  a  very 
simple  question.  We  go  to  war 
with  America  (for  the  whole  agita- 
tion assumes  that  some  day  there 
will  be  another  war),  and  when  we 
are  at  war  with  America,  how  are 
we  to  fight — what  is  our  navy  to 
do  1  As  the  American  navy  is  so 
entirely  disproportioned  to  our  own, 
we  may  assume  without  any  dispa- 
ragement, that  it  will  take  shelter 
sooner  or  later  within  her  ports  as 
in  1814.  Our  ships  will  then  have 
no  ships  to  fight.  True,  but  they 
can  still  capture  the  enemy's  mer- 
chantmen. This  right  is  to  be 
taken  away.  Another  remained  • 
they  could  blockade  his  ports. 
That  too  is  to  be  denied.  What, 
then,  are  our  ships  to  do  1  We 
have  a  weak  point,  Canada  —  a 
strong  point  in  our  naval  power. 
And  so  effective,  so  crushing  is  that 
naval  power  in  its  present  integrity, 
that  it  wonld  be  virtually  an  act 
of  lunacy  for  that  country  to 
provoke  a  contest  with  it.  How 
will  it  be  if  the  weak  point  remain 
and  we  paralyse  the  strong  arm? 
We  pray  Mr  Cobden  to  answer  this 
plain  question, — how,  under  your 
system,  will  you  conduct  a  war  with 
the  United  States  1  Can  you  alter 
your  laws  expressly  to  provide 
against  future  wars,  and  omit  from 
consideration  the  very  Power  with 
which  you  were  on  the  brink  of  war 
but  a  year  ago  ?  Is  there  evidence 
before  us  of  such  moderation,  jus- 
tice, and  love  of  peace  in  that  coun- 
try, that  we  may  omit  it  from  our 
reckoning ;  or  is  this  change  pro- 
posed for  the  real  purpose  of  plac- 
ing us,  as  it  would  do,  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  that  people  1 

We  will  not  follow  Mr  Cobden's 
hypothetical  view  of  what  would  be 
done,  if  in  America  there  were  now 
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"men  of  the  grasp  of  mind  of  a 
Franklin,  a  Jefferson,  an  Adams,  or 
a  Washington."  No  such  men  ex- 
ist nowadays.  Those  men  were 
all  of  them  trained  as  British  sub- 
jects. We  have  now  before  us  the 
result  of  a  democratic  training,  and 
it  speaks  for  itself.  Our  business 
is  to  deal  not  with  the  departed, 
but  the  present  rulers  of  that  dis- 
tracted country,  and  when  invited 
to  entangle  ourselves  with  changes 
in  International  Law,  let  us  con- 
sider what  encouragement  is  offered 
by  the  most  recent  experience.  Mr 
Cobden  appends  to  his  address  a 
very  able  paper  by  Mr  Cass.  In 
this  we  find  a  denunciation  of  the 
evils  and  wrong  of  blockading  a 
whole  line  of  coast.  Yet,  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  the  first  thing 
the  Federals  do,  is  to  pursue  the 
very  line  of  action  they  so  for- 
cibly denounced.  Another  part  of 
this  state  paper  describes  with 
equal  force  the  rights  of  neutrals. 
But  the  Trent  affair  is  hardly  re- 
mote enough  for  us  to  forget  that, 
when  America  found  herself  a 
belligerent,  all  the  old  lofty,  sacred 
rights  of  neutrals  were  forgotten  in 
a  moment.  Nay,  did  not  Mr  Se- 
ward  tell  us  how  that  people  inter- 
pret international  law  purely  as  a 
matter  of  convenience — to  be  ad- 
hered to  if  advantageous — if  dis- 
advantageous, to  be  despised  1  Is 
it  likely  to  be  to  the  benefit  of  this 
country  to  enter  into  compacts, 
when  a  Power  that  must  be  in- 
cluded in  them  informs  us  so  plainly 
how  they  are  to  be  kept  ? 

Let  us  now  consider  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  would  arise  from 
the  proposed  alteration.  The  right 
to  be  abandoned  is  that  of  blockad- 
ing "commercial"  ports.  Military 
ports  are  expressly  exempted.  But 
what  constitutes  a  commercial  port  ? 
There  are  few  that  are  not  defended 
by  fortifications.  New  York  is  a  very 
great  commercial  port — so  is  Boston 
— so  is  Philadelphia — but  each  of 
them  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has 
a  naval  arsenal.  Are  we  on  the 
latter  account  to  class  them  as  mili- 
tary, or  on  the  former  as  cominer- 
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cial  1  Perhaps  this  difficulty  might 
be  removed  by  selecting  certain 
ports  to  be  declared  commercial, 
and  razing  their  fortifications.  Let 
this  be  proposed  to  any  people  with 
a  secondary  naval  power — ask,  for 
instance,  the  people  of  Boston  to 
blow  up  their  forts  and  throw  their 
guns  into  the  sea,  in  reliance  upon 
the  new  system.  Their  reply  would 
be, "  We  have  not  such  implicit  faith 
in  human  virtue  in  time  of  war, 
and  if  some  accident  should  mar 
the  working  of  the  new  order  of 
things,  our  naked  position  would  be 
rather  awkward.  If  you  will  begin 
by  burning  all  your  ships,  we  will 
follow  with  our  forts. "  Again,  if 
a  commercial  port  were  to  be  unde- 
fended, what  would  prevent  the 
enemy  from  entering  and  seizing  it, 
and  making  it  a  base  for  operations  1 
This  alone  will  compel  all  people 
to  keep  every  first-class  position 
defended.  And  suppose  a  port  to 
be  declared  commercial  and  exempt 
from  blockade,  is  the  enemy  to  per- 
mit us  to  watch  inside,  that  he  is 
not  building  forts  or  fitting  out 
ships  of  war,  to  take  us  by  surprise  1 
Are  stratagems  in  war  to  be  for- 
bidden as  well  as  blockades  1 

Another  point  may  deserve  some 
little  consideration.  The  power  of 
blockade  is  really  our  only  means 
of  reaching  several  States.  Take 
Brazil,  and  suppose  an  injury  in- 
flicted on  our  commerce,  for  which 
we  require  redress.  That  empire 
has  no  ships  for  us  to  fight,  and  few 
to  be  captured.  We  cannot  attempt 
to  send  land  forces  to  such  a  country, 
but  we  have,  by  means  of  blockade, 
a  cheap  and  effective  mode  of  ob- 
taining redress  for  wrong.  Take 
Chili,  Peru,  Buenos  Ayres,  Mexico, 
Spain,  as  you  have  already  taken 
Russia  and  Brazil,  and  you  will  find 
that  blockade  is  practically,  in  many 
cases,  not  only  the  best  but  the  only 
mode  we  possess  of  righting  injury 
if  committed  on  our  commerce. 
And  if  we  consider  how  great  are 
the  interests  we  have  in  these  coun- 
tries, how  intricate  and  continu- 
ously increasing,  and  how  feeble 
the  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the 
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moderation  or  justice  of  some  of 
them,  when  unrestrained  by  any 
apprehension  of  consequences,  we 
shall  find  it  a  monstrous  proposal 
that  we  should  make  them  a  grat- 
uitous present  of  the  only  means 
we  possess  of  keeping  them  in  order. 

The  advocates  of  these  changes 
tell  us  they  have  no  desire  to  lessen 
the  supremacy  of  our  naval  power. 
But  power  that  cannot  make  itself 
felt  upon  the  earth  might  as  well 
be  in  the  moon.  There  is  but  one 
country  —  France — that  could  at- 
tempt a  contest  with  us  in  great 
battles  on  the  ocean.  With  all  the 
other  States  our  supremacy  presents 
itself  to  their  minds,  not  as  a  means 
of  defeating  them,  for  they  are  not 
in  a  condition  to  fight,  but  as  a 
means,  when  provoked,  of  destroy- 
ing their  commerce  and  sealing  up 
their  ports.  The  rights  it  is  pro- 
posed to  abandon  are,  therefore,  the 
very  rights  that  give  effect  and  prac- 
tical value  to  our  supremacy  in  the 
case  of  every  Power  in  the  world 
except  one. 

And  let  us  suppose  that  when 
these  changes  are  made  they  should 
prove  disastrous  —  who  is  to  bear 
the  consequences  1  We  try  experi- 
ments upon  vegetable,  on  animal 
life,  that  we  shrink  from  trying 
upon  man,  because  human  life  is 
too  precious  a  thing  to  be  exposed 
to  the  hazard.  And  is  our  naval 
strength  so  small  an  element  of  our 
wellbeing,  that  we  can  afford  to 
expose  it  to  the  risk  of  crude  experi- 
ments 1  Not  only  has  it  to  main- 
tain the  defence  of  these  islands 
against  great  military  Powers,  but 
the  different  members  of  the  empire, 
scattered  far  and  wide,  and  divided 
by  the  seas,  by  it  are  reunited. 
Let  that  bond  once  be  broken,  they 
disintegrate  as  grains  of  sand.  Our 
navy  has  not  with  us  the  use  or 
purpose  which  the  army  serves  in 
France.  It  is  not  with  us  an  in- 
strument of  ambition,  or  a  means 
to  gratify  a  passion  for  the  phantom 
— glory.  Our  position  is  purely 
non-aggressive ;  we  envy  no  pros- 
perity, we  seek  no  wars,  we  covet 
no  province.  Our  flag  has  not  a 
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character  to  earn  ;  it  stands  above 
the  need  of  another  victory.  But 
we  have  something  to  treasure  arid 
defend,  and  we  must  retain  the 
means  of  attack  as  the  safest  method 
of  defence.  Nor  are  changes  to  be 
made  incautiously  amidst  the  roots 
of  old  traditions.  There  is  no 
money  in  which  to  measure  the 
value  of  renown  ;  yet  it  has  a  value. 
There  are  no  scales  in  which  to 
weigh  great  names  and  achieve- 
ments ;  yet  they  have  a  weight. 
What  is  the  bond  that  unites  men 
into  a  nation  1  It  is  the  binding 
influence  of  traditions  that  makes 
the  glorious  past  a  living  and  con- 
tinuous portion  of  the  national  life, 
and  that  links  us  together  with  the 
power  of  memories  and  thoughts, 
in  which  pride,  or  joy,  or  sorrow 
is  common  to  us  all,  and  cements 
all  into  one.  The  day  may  come  to 
dismantle  our  ships  of  war — to  rest 
our  defence  on  the  clauses  of  paper 
articles — to  place  our  reliance  in 
the  virtue  of  mankind  ;  but  it  will 
not  come  in  our  time.  Nor  will  it 
be  in  our  time  that  we  shall  be  per- 
suaded to  present  such  a  boon  to  a 
future  antagonist,  and  inflict  so 
suicidal  a  wound  on  our  own 
strength,  as  to  abandon  the  right  in 
time  of  war  of  blockading  the  ports 
of  our  enemies. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  other 
branch  of  the  subject — the  proposed 
abolition  of  the  right  to  capture 
merchant  ships.  We  shall  find 
the  arguments  for  this  change  more 
numerous  and  specious,  some  of 
them  possessing,  indeed,  consider- 
able force ;  but  in  the  end  we  shall 
be  brought  to  the  conviction  that 
the  evils  and  dangers  of  the  change 
outweigh  any  advantages  to  be  ob- 
tained by  it.  The  first  argument— 
the  basis  of  the  whole,  indeed — is, 
that  private  property  ought  to  be 
protected  on  sea  by  international 
law,  because  it  is  so  protected  on 
land.  The  logic  of  this  is  not  per- 
fectly clear.  The  land  and  sea  are 
so  widely  different,  that  it  may  be 
quite  reasonable  to  apply  to  them 
different  rules  of  war.  But  the 
root  of  the  argument,  the  asserted 
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fact,  is  not  a  fact.  Private  pro- 
perty is  not  protected  on  land  by 
international  law  or  compact.  The 
protection  it  enjoys  is  derived  from 
very  different  sources — humanity 
and  expediency.  An  invading  army 
abstains  from  pillage  which,  in- 
flicting ruin  on  individuals,  would 
have  small  influence  on  the  re- 
sult. Eapine  of  this  nature  would 
draw  down  the  opprobrium  of  the 
world.  It  would  be  wanton  ;  for, 
owing  to  the  cost  of  transport,  the 
benefit  obtained  would  be  trivial 
as  compared  with  the  injury  in- 
flicted. Of  all  forms  of  pillage,  the 
most  terrible  is,  indeed,  sanctioned 
by  the  law  of  nations  in  the  case 
of  cities  taken  by  storm.  The  real 
defence  of  private  property  on  land 
is  expediency.  The  invader  has 
a  sufficient  opponent  in  the  hostile 
army,  and  has  no  desire  to  add 
another,  by  driving  the  people  to 
take  up  arms.  He  pays  for  what 
he  requires,  not  out  of  respect  for 
any  rights  of  property,  but  in  a 
wholesome  view  of  his  own  inte- 
rest. When  his  needs  are  more 
urgent  than  the  fear  of  conse- 
quences, he  seizes  whatever  he  re- 
quires. If  he  wants  food,  he  takes 
and  eats  ;  if  fuel,  he  cuts  it  down. 
The  destruction  of  houses,  bridges, 
canals,  roads,  are  everyday  inci- 
dents of  war;  nor  would  interna- 
tional law  forbid,  if,  in  retreating 
before  a  greater  force,  the  invader 
should  lay  waste  and  utterly  ruin 
the  country  behind  him,  private 
property  of  course  included. 

Now,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that 
these  considerations,  which  protect 
property  on  land,  have  no  existence 
on  the  ocean.  There  is  no  neces- 
sary cruelty  in  the  capture  of  a 
merchant  ship ;  there  is  no  sur- 
rounding population  to  arouse. 
Your  business  in  war  is  to  danmge 
the  enemy;  and  you  are  able  to 
inflict  a  blow  which,  so  far  from 
endangering  your  position,  yields 
you,  at  once,  unalloyed  advantage. 
There  is,  too,  an  important  differ- 
ence of  a  practical  nature  between 
the  two  cases.  Property  on  land 
is  not  locomotive,  and  is  dispersed 
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over  so  vast  a  surface  that  it  can- 
not be  turned  effectively  to  account. 
Ships  laden  with  cargo  offer  the 
resources  of  the  enemy  in  a  port- 
able and  concentrated  form.  Fur- 
ther, ships  are  not  innumerable  as 
the  trees  of  the  forest ;  the  enemy 
has  but  a  limited  number,  and  the 
blow  you  strike  is  one  he  must  feel, 
and  one  which  effectually  promotes 
your  object  in  the  war. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment 
what  that  object  really  is.  We  go 
to  war,  not  for  the  purpose  of  kill- 
ing a  number  of  the  enemy's  troops, 
but  for  the  purpose,  by  this  or 
other  means,  of  subduing  his  mind 
to  assent  to  the  desired  terms  of 
peace.  There  are  two  means  of 
pressure  which  we  bring  to  bear 
upon  him  in  naval  warfare.  One, 
the  destruction  of  his  ships  of  war, 
and  the  slaughter  of  their  crews ; 
the  other,  the  loss  and  distress 
occasioned  by  the  capture  of  his 
shipping  and  the  ruin  of  his  trade. 
Reflection  will  show  that  the  real 
object  of  military  operations  is  to 
produce  this  despondency  in  the 
spirit  of  the  opposing  Government. 
A  victory  does  not  benefit  us  by 
virtue  of  the  number  slain  or 
wounded,  but  through  the  moral 
effect  of  the  defeat  on  the  oppos- 
ing Government.  Now,  this  de- 
spondency may  be  as  surely  caused 
by  a  number  of  continuous,  though 
small  disasters,  as  by  one  great 
catastrophe.  Every  ship  captured 
has  its  effect  as  an  item  in  the 
amount  of  depression  you  desire  to 
produce.  In  some  cases — America, 
for  instance  —  it  is  obvious  that 
any  military  injury  is  small,  when 
compared  with  the  amount  of  com- 
mercial suffering  we  could  inflict. 
In  1814  it  was  not  operations  of 
the  army,  or  battles  at  sea,  but  the 
ruin  of  the  shipping  interest  and 
mercantile  community,  that  led  the 
New  England  States  to  threaten 
secession,  and  brought  the  Govern- 
ment to  seek  for  peace  through  the 
mediation  of  Russia.  Now,  if  of 
these  two  modes  of  pressure  we 
must  needs  abandon  one,  we  should, 
in  an  American  war,  abandon  with 
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the  right  of  capture  by  far  the 
more  effective  of  the  two.  And  if 
we  are  to  attack  the  enemy,  either 
through  the  lives  or  the  property  of 
his  people,  surely  the  philanthro- 
pist should  rather  urge  us  to  give 
up  that  branch  of  warfare  in  which 
we  stir  up  black  passions,  and  shed 
warm  blood,  and  waste  human  life, 
than  that  in  which  we  act  only 
upon  insensible  property. 

Again,  the  shipowners  urge,  or 
rather  their  advocates — for  this  is 
only  in  a  very  small  degree  a 
shipowner's  movement — that  it  is 
a  great  hardship  and  injustice 
that  their  property  alone  should 
bear  the  brunt  of  hostilities.  The 
same  might  be  pleaded,  with  greater 
force,  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  fron- 
tier province  on  the  Continent ;  it 
is  the  accident  of  their  position. 
And  it  is  the  fault  of  the  shipowner 
that  he  is  a  shipowner ;  the  country 
did  not  condemn  him  to  that  lot. 
He  buys  or  builds  a  ship  with  the 
foreknowledge  that,  in  the  event  of 
war,  she  will  be  liable  to  capture, 
and  that  against  this  risk  he  can 
insure.  And  is  it  not  possible  to 
find  a  harder  fate  1  His  property 
is  movable;  he  can  trade  beyond 
the  scene  of  the  warfare  ;  freights 
will  rise  with  his  risk  or  beyond  it ', 
and  in  war  times  there  are  great 
prizes  in  the  transport  service. 
Now,  take  a  manufacturer  employed 
for  the  market  we  go  to  war  with. 
His  works  are  not  movable ;  his 
knowledge  and  connection  are  sud- 
denly paralysed ;  his  machinery  is 
adapted  to,  and  his  men  are  skilled 
in,  work  or  styles  suddenly  extin- 
guished. Surely  his  position  is  in 
every  respect  worse  than  that  of 
the  shipowner ;  and  if  laws  are  to 
be  changed  and  adjusted  to  the 
position  of  the  one,  why  not  of  the 
other  ? 

Another  argument,  put  forward 
with  much  confidence,  is  this — that 
we  are  the  largest  shipowners  in 
the  world,  and  so,  having  the  great- 
est amount  of  property  exposed  to 
capture,  it  is  directly  to  our  interest 
to  end  the  present  system.  Now, 
it  cannot  be  intended  to  argue  that 
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the  amount  of  our  wealth  or  ton- 
nage is  an  evil ;  and  we  take  the 
meaning  to  be,  not  that  we  have 
more  tonnage,  but  that  it  is  less 
protected  than  that  of  other  Powers. 
Here  the  position  of  the  Americans 
stares  us  in  the  face;  for  if  our 
tonnage  be  ill  protected,  how  is  it 
with  theirs?  A  comparison  has 
been  drawn  between  our  ratio  of 
naval  power  to  tonnage  in  the  last 
war  and  the  ratio  at  the  present 
day.  Such  a  comparison  is  quite 
delusive.  When  again  at  war,  we 
shall  soon  have  a  war,  and  not  a 
peace  navy.  Our  steamers  of  the 
present  day  are  very  different  in 
power  and  efficiency  from  the  old 
seventy  -  f  our's  ;  our  frigates  from 
those  known  as  the  forty  thieves ; 
and  our  gunboats  from  the  floating 
coffins  of  the  last  war.  But  it  is 
said,  "  Why  dispute  so  plain  a  fact, 
our  shipping  is  to  that  of  France  as 
five  to  one;  surely,  then,  we  are 
exposed  to  five  times  the  risk  of 
loss,  and  gross  is  the  folly  of  those 
who  cannot  see  what  is  so  obvious  1 " 
No  people  are  more  positive  than 
the  short-sighted.  The  risk  is  not 
as  the  measure  of  the  tonnage,  but 
that  of  the  relative  protection.  It 
may  so  happen  that  we  should  again 
blockade  the  ports  of  France,  and 
prevent  her  cruisers  getting  out, 
whilst  we  covered  every  sea  with 
our  own;  and  that  our  shipping 
would  be  well-nigh  unmolested, 
whilst  hers  was  swept  away.  In 
the  old  war  a  great  disparity  of  this 
kind  existed ;  yet,  sorfar  from  being 
ruinous  to  shipowners,  every  one 
knows  that  they  flourished  greatly. 
And  we  cannot  allow  the  special 
case  of  France  to  be  selected,  and 
pur  national  system  to  be  altered, 
in  reference  to  it  or  to  any  other 
single  Power.  We  must  take  a 
comprehensive  view  of  all ;  and, 
if  we  take  the  average  tonnage 
and  naval  force  of  all  other  Powers, 
we  shall  find  that  the  protection 
enjoyed  by  our  commerce  is  greatly 
beyond  that  average,  and,  therefore, 
that  the  risk  of  capture  is  in  our 
favour,  not  against  us. 

We  are  not  going  to  deny  that 
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whenever  war  break  out  there  will 
at  first  be  some  heavy  losses  and 
much  anxiety  and  confusion.  Such 
things  are  inevitable  in  so  violent  a 
change.  Much  has  been  made  of 
the  case  of  the  Alabama,  and  insur- 
ance-brokers of  morbid  imagination 
have  had  their  sleep  broken  by  dis- 
mal visions  of  such  disasters  in  a 
future  war.  Now,  if  we  ever  begin 
a  war  by  attempting  to  blockade  a 
coast  of  three  thousand  miles  before 
we  have  a  squadron  fit  for  sea — if 
we  ever  go  to  war  in  the  belief  that 
it  is  to  be  all  profit  and  no  wounds, 
and,  relying  that  the  enemy  can  do 
nothing,  leave  our  commerce  en- 
tirely unprotected  —  we  too  may 
suffer  an  unexpected  blow.  But 
what  does  this  case  of  the  Alabama 
really  show  ?  That  so  terrible  a 
weapon  is  the  power  of  blockade, 
that  at  the  end  of  two  years  a 
people  full  of  vigour,  and  fighting 
successfully  on  land,  have  been  able 
at  sea  to  do  no  more  than  destroy 
nineteen  of  the  enemy's  merchant- 
men. This  advantage  of  blockade 
will  be  in  our  hands,  and  we  shall 
be  very  different  from  the  men  of 
the  last  generation  if  the  loss  of 
nineteen  ships  lead  us  to  whine, 
and  moan,  and  fume,  and  flurry 
ourselves,  or  indeed  be  regarded 
as  anything  more,  in  time  of  war, 
than  a  trifle  to  be  smiled  at.  War 
is  matter  of  inevitable  loss  to  some 
one,  and  the  issue  greatly  turns 
upon  endurance.  If  we  are  to 
abandon  war  in  the  form  of  capture 
because  some  loss  will  befall  our- 
selves, why  not  forego  battles  on 
the  same  rule?  We  enter  into 
an  engagement  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  many  of  our  own 
men  will  be  killed  or  wounded; 
we  face  certain  and  severe  loss,  but 
we  assume  that  the  enemy  will 
suffer  more,  or  can  endure  it  less, 
and  that  so  the  balance  will  be  in 
our  favour.  Precisely  the  same 
with  ships;  we  must  lose  and 
suffer,  as  we  do  in  battle,  but  we 
have  hitherto  contrived  to  have  the 
balance  on  the  right  side,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  the  old 
manner  of  warfare  will  produce  the 
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old  result  again.  But  we  have  not 
yet  touched  the  main  argument  of 
those  who  advocate  these  changes. 
At  first  view  it  appears  singular 
that  our  shipowners  should  have 
suddenly  grown  so  timorous.  There 
was  a  time  when  they  stood  boldly 
out  as  the  very  backbone  of  loyal 
and  national  spirit,  and  this  in  the 
midst  of  captures  and  blockades, 
the  mere  thought  of  which  so 
alarms  them  now.  Have  our  ships 
grown  sluggish,  or  our  sailors  de- 
generate ?  is  our  capital  diminished, 
or  is  the  mind  of  the  age  enfeebled 
by  the  influences  of  a  long  peace  1 
No  one  of  these  ;  there  is  a  reason 
for  it — that  terrible  Paris  Confer- 
ence, those  mysterious  changes, 
that  competition  of  neutrals — here 
is  the  hobgoblin  that  affrights  us 
all,  and  is  to  overwhelm  our  ship- 
ping with  ruin. 

At  this  moment  we  have  a  re- 
markable proof  of  the  small  value 
of  such  prognostications.  Of  all 
the  calamities  that  could  befall 
our  mercantile  marine,  none  can 
be  conceived  so  great  as  to  be 
suddenly  deprived  of  the  Ame- 
rican cotton  trade,  and  this  by 
an  event  that  should  leave  the  ton- 
nage of  the  Northern  States  in 
the  market.  A  war,  if  it  shut  off 
their  cotton,  would  also  shut  out 
the  competition  of  their  ships, 
whilst  here  there  is  nothing  to 
compensate.  Any  one  would  have 
been  justified  in  predicting  the 
most  extreme  depression  from  such 
an  event.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  our 
ships  have  been  and  are  better  em- 
ployed, and  at  higher  freights,  in 
the  midst  of  this  calamity,  than 
they  were  when  the  war  broke  out. 
If,  then,  we  are  to  attach  any  value 
to  experience  as  a  guide,  we  shall 
expect  to  find  that  most  of  this  ex- 
cited apprehension  will  prove  to  be 
"  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
nothing." 

Under  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
it  was  agreed  to  grant  full  im- 
munity to  the  neutral,  to  his  flag 
and  his  property.  It  is  said  that 
we  cannot  stop  here,  that  we  must 
either  go  backward  or  forward. 


Why  should  this  be  the  case  1  A 
question,  distinct  from  all  others, 
is  finally  disposed  of.  A  clear  prin- 
ciple—  respect  for  the  neutral — is 
perfected.  We  are  now  invited  for 
this  reason  to  bestow  the  same 
boon  upon  the  belligerent.  But 
surely,  in  time  of  war,  there  is  some 
difference  between  a  friend  and  an 
enemy.  The  neutral  is  a  friend, 
and  one  whose  friendship  it  is  im- 
portant to  retain  ;  surely  the  same 
reasoning  will  not  apply  to  the  foe 
whom  we  are  striving  to  destroy. 
What  can  be  more  illogical  than  the 
argument  founded  on  this  point  ] 

It  has  been  taken  very  much  for 
granted,  on  both  sides,  that  the 
effect  of  these  changes  will  be  pre- 
judicial to  our  shipping  if  carried 
out.  Our  opinion  is,  that,  taking 
them  in  conjunction  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  privateering,  they  can  have 
no  prejudicial  effect  of  any  real 
importance,  and  that  in  spite  of 
them  the  shipowner  will  find  his 
occupation  more  lucrative  in  war 
than  in  peace.  There  are  but  two 
nations,  a  maritime  war  with  which 
could  be  of  the  slightest  concern 
to  this  country.  Let  us  take  each 
of  these,  and  endeavour  to  work  out 
the  practical  results  of  these  changes. 
First,  in  the  case  of  a  war  with 
France.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  as 
regards  action  on  the  part  of  France 
against  the  neutral,  the  Declaration 
will  make  any  change  whatever. 
The  probability  is  that  she  would 
have  acted  in  this  direction  with- 
out the  Declaration  as  she  now 
engages  to  do.  If  this  be  so,  what 
has  been  said  as  to  neutrals  coming 
into  our  ports  to  sweep  our  freights, 
owing  to  their  exemption  from  cap- 
ture, has  no  force  whatever  if  put 
forward  as  a  result  of  these  changes. 
As  regards  action  on  our  part,  we 
abandon  the  right  of  seizing  French 
property  if  found  under  a  neutral 
flag.  This  is  really  the  whole  of 
the  matter;  for  the  third  clause, 
which  insures  neutral  property 
under  the  enemy's  flag,  was  our 
previous  rule.  And  is  there  any- 
thing so  very  formidable  in  this  1 
At  first  view,  it  would  follow  that 
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France  could  carry  on  her  commerce 
by  means  of  neutrals.  But  here 
steps  in  the  right  of  blockade.  The 
moment  we  blockade  her  ports,  we 
shut  out  the  neutral,  and  with  him 
every  right  or  immunity  granted  to 
him.  This  power  of  blockade  keeps 
in  our  hands,  unless  we  choose  to 
throw  it  away,  an  effectual  remedy 
against  any  detriment  from  the 
Paris  changes.  It  matters  not 
whether  it  be  neutral  goods  under 
the  enemy's  flag,  or  the  enemy's 
goods  under  the  neutral  flag,  all 
alike  are  stopped  by  blockade. 

There  would,  indeed,  remain  one 
branch  of  trade  still  open.  Neutral 
ships  would  carry  cargoes  to  the 
nearest  Continental  ports  for  the 
supply  of  France  indirectly.  Of 
this  trade  only  a  portion  would  be 
affected  by  the  Paris  Declaration — 
that  portion  in  which  the  cargo 
should  be  French,  such  as  the 
sugars  of  Guadaloupe  and  Bourbon, 
the  wool  and  grain  of  Algeria.  Now 
this  trade  could  also  be  stopped 
by  blockading  the  colonial  ports  as 
well  as  those  of  continental  France; 
and  if  this  step  should  not  be  taken, 
this  is  a  trade  that  could  not  injure 
our  shipowners,  for  it  would  allure 
and  employ  those  neutral  ships 
which  imagination  depicts  as  com- 
ing into  our  ports  to  ruin  our  own. 

But  we  are  told  that  neutral  ships 
will  come,  a  Dutchman,  say,  to  load 
for  Bombay — that  the  war  premium 
on  the  British  ship  would  amount  to 
more  than  the  freight,  and  that  the 
Dutchman,  in  consequence,  would 
sweep  the  trade.  As  in  other  di- 
rections, this  belief  is  the  victim  of 
gross  exaggeration.  At  the  outbreak 
of  war  there  would  be  great  con- 
fusion and  heavy  war- premiums, 
but  soon  the  measure  of  the  risk 
would  be  ascertained,  and  the  war 
premium  would  probably  come 
down,  assuming  that  we  blockaded 
the  enemy's  ports,  to  a  very  small 
percentage.  It  is  asserted  that  con- 
voys are  not  practicable  now — a  very 
rash  assertion.  Surely  the  ships  of 
the  present  day  are  better  fitted  to 
sail  in  convoy  than  the  old  tubs  that 
did  manage  to  do  so  in  the  last  war. 
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Surely  such  craft  as  the  Alabama, 
which  we  could  produce  in  hun- 
dreds, are  better  fitted  to  protect 
convoy  than  the  sailing  ships  of  the 
last  war.  And  in  war  with  France 
the  shipowner  will  be  protected 
now  more  or  less  from  privateers. 
In  the  old  wars  they  inflicted  greater 
loss  on  our  commerce  than  the 
cruisers  of  the  enemy.  But  to  re- 
turn to  the  Dutch  ship  that  is  to 
load  for  Bombay.  That  Dutch  ship 
could  have  done  the  same  if  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  had  never  been 
made.  The  grievance  lies  in  this, 
that  the  repeal  of  the  navigation 
laws  permits  foreign  vessels  to  enter 
our  colonial  trade,  from  which  they 
were  previously  excluded,  and  that 
in  the  next  war  their  exemption 
from  risk  of  capture  will  give  them 
a  greater  range  of  employment. 
Now,  as  this  springs  entirely  from 
the  change  in  the  navigation  laws, 
the  logical  remedy  is  to  repeal  that 
change  in  time  of  war — an  easier 
thing  to  accomplish  than  to  reverse 
our  national  policy.  But  on  ex- 
amination we  shall  find  here  again 
that  no  real  ground  exists  for  alarm. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  ton- 
nage in  the  world  to  perform  the 
business  of  the  world,  and  that 
business  requires  the  whole  of  that 
tonnage.  Now,  the  first  effect  of 
war  is  to  exclude  the  tonnage  of 
the  enemy  from  the  ocean.  Here 
is  at  once  a  great  abstraction  from 
the  shipping  in  the  market ;  but 
there  is  no  such  abstraction  from 
the  demand  for  that  shipping.  The 
enemy  will  still  require  sugar  and 
coffee,  though  his  own  ships  cannot 
bring  them.  War  itself  creates  a 
new  and  great  demand  for  shipping 
— a  demand  much  in  excess  of  any 
diminution  in  special  branches  of 
trade.  Those  who  know  anything 
of  the  transport  service  are  well 
aware  of  this,  and  how  enormous 
will  be  the  amount  of  tonnage  re- 
quired in  the  next  war  for  the  sup- 
ply of  our  fleets  with  the  single 
article,  coal.  We  come,  therefore,  to 
this  point,  that  tonnage  is  reduced 
without  reducing  the  demand  for  it, 
and  every  shipowner  knows,  or  ought 
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to  know,  that  this  means  profitable 
freights  to  all  parties.  We  have  five 
millions  of  tons  of  merchant  ships. 
Whence  are  the  neutrals  to  come 
that  will  displace  them1?  Will 
they  spring  up  like  mushrooms  in 
a  night,  or  descend  in  rain  1  Hol- 
land has  a  certain  amount  of  ship- 
ping, which  is  required  for  the 
Dutch  trade.  Suppose  half  that 
shipping  to  come  over  to  'this 
country  to  compete  with  us,  the 
other  half  would  no  longer  suffice 
for  the  Dutch  trade.  Immediately 
freights  would  rise  in  Holland,  and 
rise  inevitably  to  a  point  sufficient 
to  cure  the  evil  by  rendering  it  as 
profitable  to  remain  in  the  home 
trade  as  to  enter  ours.  Undoubt- 
edly some  neutrals  will  be  employed 
in  the  next  war  for  special  purposes, 
where  the  goods  are  of  extreme 
value  in  proportion  to  the  freight ; 
and  this  will  not  be  an  injury  but 
a  benefit  to  us,  if  in  this  country 
there  be  other  interests  beside  that 
of  the  shipowner.  To  him  it  will 
be  no  detriment,  because  it  will  not 
bring  into  the  market  a  quantity 
of  tonnage  equal  to  that  which  the 
war  takes  out  of  it.  There  will  be 
employment  for  both,  for  all.  The 
trade  of  the  shipowner  will  be  more 
profitable  in  time  of  war  than  it  is 
in  time  of  peace.  It  will  be  more 
anxious — 'men  of  timorous  spirit 
will  be  better  out  of  it ;  but  on  the 
average,  including  the  transport 
service,  it  has  ever  been  the  rule 
that  war  times  were  good  times  for 
shipping,  and  it  will  be  so  again. 

Having  considered  the  effect 
of  war  with  France,  let  us  take 
the  other  case — that  of  America. 
That  country  is  not  a  party  to  the 
Paris  Declaration,  but,  indirectly, 
we  should  feel  it  in  our  relations 
with  the  neutral  Powers.  The  dis- 
advantage of  this  to  the  shipowner 
is,  however,  small  when  compared 
with  the  gain  to  him  of  removing 
from  the  commerce  of  the  world  so 
large  a  proportion  of  its  tonnage 
as  that  under  the  American  flag. 
In  this  case  the  void  created  would 
be  so  great,  that  no  shipowner  will 
dispute  the  general  rise  in  freight 
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that  must  follow,  over  and  above  jthe 
amount  of  advance  required  to  cover 
the  war  risk.  Let  it  be  assumed  that 
there  would  be  the  loss  of  the  cot- 
ton trade;  but  we  have  already 
shown  that  the  loss  of  that  trade 
may,  as  it  does  now,  coincide  with 
improvement  in  shipping  property. 
The  truth  is,  in  all  changes  of 
this  kind  there  are  compensating 
influences.  Stifle  commerce  at  one 
point,  and  it  breaks  out,  with  re- 
doubled force,  at  another.  We  see 
at  once  the  evil  we  apprehend ;  the 
rectifying  influences  are  less  ob- 
vious, but  ample  experience  has 
proved  that  they  never  fail  to  ap- 
pear. 

Having  thus  seen  that  the  evils 
anticipated  are,  for  the  most  part, 
coinage  of  the  brain,  let  us  look  at 
some  of  the  consequences  of  the 
change  we  are  invited  to  make. 
Even  where  a  disorder  exists,  there 
is  a  possibility  that  the  remedy 
may  be  worse  than  the  disease. 
Let  us  take  a  brief  view  of  the  new 
class  of  evils  we  should  provoke,  and 
consider  other  objections  to  this 
movement.  We  shall  then,  by 
weighing  both  sides,  be  able  to 
arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion.  We 
submit  the  following  difficulties. 

Firstly,  That  the  whole  founda- 
tion of  the  movement  is  hollow, 
seeing  that  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
is  of  doubtful  validity — has  not 
been  accepted  by  all  the  leading 
Powers — has  already  been  discard- 
ed by  its  chief  authors — and  would 
probably  break  down  under  the 
strain  of  actual  warfare,  as  all 
others  of  this  nature  have  done. 

Secondly,  That  although  it  be  an 
easy  matter  to  abolish  the  right  of 
capture  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  it 
would  prove  impracticable  to  pre- 
vent it.  The  immunity  of  the 
merchantman  is  not  to  extend  to 
contraband  goods.  It  follows  that 
our  cruisers  would  have  to  chase 
and  overhaul  every  enemy's  ship 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  she 
had  contraband  goods  on  board. 
It  is  not  clear  that,  amidst  the  pas- 
sions of  war,  this  would  always  be 
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done  in  the  most  gracious  manner. 
We  have  had  sailors  in  days 
gone  by  who  did  not  wear  white 
kid  gloves,  and  as  these  changes 
would  not  be  very  popular  in  the 
navy,  common  sense  tells  us  that 
many  months  of  war  would  not 
elapse  without  a  collision.  We  had 
a  captain  once  whom  battles  had 
shorn  of  an  arm  and  bereft  of  an 
eye.  There  was  an  occasion  when 
he  was  recalled  by  his  superior 
officer  out  of  a  very  desperate  and 
doubtful  struggle.  He  held  up  the 
glass  to  his  blind  eye  and  swore  he 
could  not  see  the  signal,  and  the 
battle  which  that  recall  would  have 
made  a  terrible  disaster  he  turned 
into  a  day  of  triumph.  Nelson  did 
never  a  better  service  to  the  State 
with  the  eye  that  had  sight  than  he 
did  that  day  with  the  eye  that  was 
blind.  It  may  be  that  none  of  that 
spirit  is  left  amongst  us  now — that 
our  sailors  will  be  deep  in  political 
economy,  profound  in  the  niceties 
of  law,  and  anxious  to  treat  the 
enemy  with  scrupulous  politeness. 
But  there  would  be  some  exceptions; 
and  before  long  an  enemy's  mer- 
chantman would  be  sent  to  the 
bottom  by  accident.  The  crew,  put 
on  shore,  would  loudly  declare  that 
the  accident  was  the  result  of  design. 
On  this  the  enemy  would  order 
reprisals ;  we  of  course  should  re- 
ply to  them,  and  this  well-intended 
compact  is  at  once  so  much  waste 
paper. 

Thirdly,  To  abolish  the  right 
of  capture  inevitably  leads  to  the 
abolition  of  blockades.  It  is  true 
there  are  those  who  argue  that  one 
change  might  be  effected  without 
involving  the  other.  In  this  belief 
the  motion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  brought  forward  by  Mr 
Horsfall,  who  has  stated  that  he 
would  not  touch  the  right  of  block- 
ade, and  who  is  the  last  man  wilful- 
ly to  inflict  a  blow  on  the  welfare 
of  the  country.  The  question  has 
moved  from  its  original  position.  It 
is  one  of  those  which,  introduced 
with  moderate  and  rational  views, 
are  soon  swept  onward  by  other  in- 
fluences.  On  this  point  there  can 
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be   no  better  authority  than   Mr 
Cobden,  who  speaks  thus — 

"  When  I  heard  of  the  intention  of 
the  Hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  to  bring 
before  the  House  the  subject  of  the 
exemption  of  private  property  from  cap- 
ture at  sea,  I  observed  that  he  was  moot- 
ing a  question  so  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  commercial  blockades,  that 
the  two  could  not  be  kept  apart.  .  .  . 
He  was  told,  of  course,  that  if  you 
exempt  private  property  at  sea  from  cap- 
ture during  war,  you  must  also  consent 
to  give  up  the  system  of  commercial 
blockades.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  To 
exempt  a  cargo  of  goods  from  capture  on 
the  ocean,  but  to  say  that  it  may  be  cap- 
tured when  it  gets  within  three  miles  of 
a  port,  is  to  propose  that  which  cannot 
be  practically  carried  into  effect  in  nego- 
tiations or  treaties  with  other  countries." 

A  little  consideration  will  show 
that  Mr  Cobden's  view  on  this  point 
is  perfectly  sound.  At  present  the 
rights  of  war  have  the  priority  dur- 
ing war  over  those  of  commerce.  It 
is  proposed  to  reverse  this,  and  to 
give  the  supremacy  to  the  rights  of 
commerce  over  those  of  war.  Now, 
if  this  change  of  principle  be 
adopted,  it  must  be  carried  out  to 
its  legitimate  end.  A  man  on  the 
top  of  a  wall  should  never  jump 
down  unless  willing  to  reach  the 
bottom.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  such 
a  change  as  this  that  it  cannot  stop 
in  mid  air.  Indeed,  the  arguments 
against  blockade  are  stronger  than 
the  arguments  against  capture.  If 
you  capture  a  ship  you  injure  only 
the  enemy  whom  it  is,  at  the  time, 
your  business  to  injure.  But  if  you 
blockade  a  port  you  injure  every 
country  that  trades  there,  many  of 
them  being  your  best  friends.  Your 
enemy  has  done  you  wrong,  but 
they  have  not,  why  then  involve 
them  in  the  punishment  1  Again, 
it  is  proposed  to  invest  private 
property  at  sea  with  a  sort  of 
sacred  character  which  shall  com- 
mand the  respect  of  passionate  men. 
Why  should  this  character  sud- 
denly depart  at  an  imaginary  line 
three  miles  from  land  1  And  if  we 
maintain  blockades  and  the  enemy 
break  through  them  to  sea,  are  we 
not  to  pursue  and  capture  him  1  If 
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not,  our  blockade  becomes  a  farce. 
If  we  do,  then  we  deny  the  right 
of  capture  at  one  moment  and 
practise  it  at  another.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  a  neutral  break  the  block- 
ade ;  we  pursue  and  capture  him. 
But  surely  his  sin,  for  which  we 
capture  him,  is  no  greater  than  the 
original  sin  of  the  enemy,  for  which 
we  decline  to  capture  him.  In 
short,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
sever  these  interwoven  questions. 
To  the  minds  of  men  of  business 
this  is  abundantly  clear.  The 
Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce 
had  discussed  the  question  of  cap- 
ture. Its  council,  on  taking  up" 
that  of  blockade,  saw  so  clearly 
that  the  one  inevitably  followed 
the  other,  that  they  deemed  it 
superfluous  to  consult  the  Chamber 
on  a  point  so  very  obvious,  and 
prepared  a  petition  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  blockade,  without  a  thought 
that  any  person  in  favour  of  the 
one  change  could  object  to  the 
other. 

Fourthly,  Capture  is  still  to  be 
permitted  if  the  vessel  carry  con- 
traband of  war.  What  then  is  or 
is  not  contraband  1  So  vague  and 
elastic  is  the  present  state  of  inter- 
national law  on  this  point,  that  at 
least  half  of  all  the  leading  articles 
of  commerce  may,  or  may  not,  be 
contraband,  according  to  circum- 
stances. In  a  war  with  America 
coal  would  rightfully  be  contra- 
band if  going  to  Charleston,  where 
it  might  be,  as  it  is  now,  sorely 
needed  for  the  purposes  of  the 
enemy.  At  Philadelphia  its  nature 
would  no  more  be  contraband  than 
that  of  salt  water,  being  a  common 
product  of  the  district.  What,  in- 
deed, may  not  be  contraband,  if  we 
are  to  follow  General  Butler  and 
appropriate  people's  silver  spoons  1 
Have  not  quiet  passengers,  civilians, 
on  board  of  a  mail  steamer,  been 
converted  into  articles  contraband 
of  war  by  the  ingenious  device  of 
beholding  in  them  "  embodied  de- 
spatches?" Has  it  not  become  a 
common  practice  with  the  Federals 
to  designate  a  human  being  "  a  con- 
traband 1"  If  we  consider  the  in- 
terminable difficulties  that  would 
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arise  upon  this  single  point,  we 
shall  see  how  impracticable  the 
measures  proposed  to  us  really  are. 
It  is  true  they  now  exist  as  a  con- 
sequence of  blockade ;  but  their 
number  and  complexity  would  be 
increased  tenfold  by  permitting  the 
enemy's  ships  to  traverse  the  ocean, 
every  one  of  them  to  be  subject  to 
search  and  disputation  on  such  a 
point  as  this.  How  long  would  it 
continue  without  one  of  the  belli- 
gerents declaring  that  the  new  com- 
pact was  infringed  by  the  other, 
and  therefore  at  an  end  1 

Fifthly,  A  new  class  of  difficul- 
ties would  result  under  the  new 
system.  A  French  merchantman 
is  to  be  at  liberty,  in  time  of  war, 
to  sail  unmolested  along  our  coast, 
to  come  up  the  Channel,  and  ap- 
pear off  one  of  our  ports  ;  and  sup- 
pose, after  arriving  off  one  of  our 
ports,  laden  with  grain,  of  which 
we  are  in  need,  she  come  into  it, 
what  is  to  be  done?  Of  course, 
having  given  up  the  right  to  cap- 
ture the  cargo,  you  buy  and  pay 
for  it.  If  you  invite  commerce  to 
travel  the  globe,  you  cannot  shut 
your  door  right  in  her  face.  If 
"free  trade  in  war"  mean  anything, 
it  means  that  your  traffic  with  the 
enemy  shall  go  on  undisturbed,  al- 
though you  are  doing  your  utmost 
to  destroy  him  in  another  direc- 
tion. Views  like  these  may  direct 
a  game  of  chess,  in  which  the  pieces 
are  of  wood,  but  not  the  game  of 
war,  in  which  the  pieces  are  men  of 
human  infirmity  and  passion.  Free 
trade  in  war  is  free  trade  in  non- 
sense. The  two  things  are  inherent- 
ly antagonistic,  and  can  no  more  be 
brought  to  live  together  side  by 
side  than  heat  and  cold.  We  could 
not,  and  would  not,  have  one  part 
of  our  people  full  of  national  spirit, 
and  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  for 
the  safety  and  honour  of  the  coun- 
try, and  another  part  trading  with 
the  enemy  in  the  accustomed  forms 
of  friendship.  We  should  be  apt 
to  say  to  such  men,  "  I  would  that 
thou  wert  cold  or  hot ;  but  because 
thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot, 
therefore  will  I  spew  thee  out  of 
my  mouth."  Hitherto,  as  a  people, 
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though  often  divided  in  time  of 
peace,  we  have  ever  been  one  in 
time  of  war.  Evil  will  be  the  day 
when  this  shall  be  reversed — when 
we  shall  be  of  one  mind  during 
peace,  and  in  war  two  people, — the 
one  fighting  the  enemy,  the  other 
trading  with  the  enemy.  To  bring 
a  nation  into  this  condition  would 
be  to  reduce  the  body  politic  to  the 
state  of  a  man  smitten  with  paraly- 
sis— half  the  trunk  quick  with  life, 
the  other  half  cold  and  torpid.  We ' 
see  this  day,  in  another  country, 
what  are  the  fruits  of  disunion,  of 
divided  interests  within  a  people. 
Does  not  that  sad  spectacle  warn 
us  to  forbid  any  principle  that 
might  work  out  a  similar  result  1 

And  after  all  is  not  the  whole 
foundation  of  this  movement  un- 
sound ?  The  object  is  to  remove 
or  lessen  the  evils  of  war.  Is  it  to 
the  real  interests  of  humanity  that 
they  should  be  removed  ?  At  pre- 
sent war  is  the  exception,  but  if 
it  could  be  rendered  beneficial  to 
some  and  injurious  to  none,  it 
would  come  to  be  the  rule,  to  be 
the  constant  condition  of  nations. 
How,  indeed,  would  a  war  be 
brought  to  an  end  1  From  the  day 
it  begins  there  is  a  large  class  in- 
terested in  its  continuance — naval 
and  military  officers  thirsting  for 
promotion ;  contractors  making  for- 
tunes by  it ;  even  the  public  find- 
ing in  it  the  charm  of  excitement. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  class 
which  suffers,  whose  trade  is  inter- 
rupted, whose  losses  are  depressing ; 
this  class  grows  under  the  effects 
of  war  taxation,  until  at  length 
the  public  mind  is  swayed  in  the 
direction  of  peace.  But  if  com- 
merce proceed  as  usual,  with  the 
stimulus,  too,  of  Government  ex- 
penditure— if  none  are  to  suffer  and 
many  to  gain,  there  would  really 
be  nothing  to  prevent  wars  being 
interminable.  And  a  great  preven- 
tive power  would  also  be  removed. 
Thrice,  at  least,  within  the  last  fifty 
years,  we  should  have  gone  to  war 
with  the  United  States,  but  for 
the  enormous  interests  to  be  jeo- 
pardised. This  compelled  states- 
men to  pause  and  hold  back,  and 
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so  the  calamity  was  escaped.  Un- 
der the  new  system  we  should  al- 
ways be  ready  to  enter  into  strife, 
and  should  never  know  how  to 
end  it.  Wars  but  rarely  end  by 
physical  exhaustion  ;  that  which 
ends  them  is  moral  exhaustion, 
weariness  and  depression  of  the 
public  mind ;  and  the  losses  and 
suffering  that  tend  to  produce  this 
condition  are  the  real  peacemakers. 
It  is  a  question  if  it  might  not 
be  better  to  render  its  losses  so 
overwhelming,  its  sufferings  so  in- 
tolerable, and  its  instruments  so 
fatal,  that  men  would  be  forced  to 
abandon  it  by  sheer  dismay,  and 
adopt  some  other  mode  of  adjusting 
the  disputes  of  nations. 

There  are  those  who,  in  arguing 
these  questions,  assert  that  we  have 
no  right  to  judge  of  the  future  by 
the  past,  or  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  we  shall  again  be  able  to  exert 
the  power  of  blockade  as  we  have 
done.  If  there  be  reason  for  doubt 
on  this  point,  it  would  seem  the 
proper  course  rather  to  seek  the 
strengthening  of  our  navy  than  the 
means  of  crippling  its  efficiency. 
But,  in  truth,  there  exists  no  ground 
for  the  distrust.  The  change  that 
has  come  over  naval  affairs  in  the 
introduction  of  steam  is  a  change 
wholly  to  our  advantage.  Our 
maritime  supremacy  was  attained 
under  many  drawbacks,  in  the  days 
of  wooden  ships..  Much  of  our 
timber  had  to  be  imported ;  for  the 
hemp  that  made  our  ropes,  the  flax 
of  our  canvass,  the  very  tar  we  used, 
we  were  dependent  upon  other 
countries.  This  is  not  so  now, 
when  war  is  to  be  a  question  of 
money,  iron,  and  coal.  If  we  had 
expressly  devised  a  change  to  tell 
in  favour  of  this  country,  we  should 
have  selected  these  elements.  Where 
is  the  country  or  combination  that 
can  compete  with  us  in  financial 
resources,  in  building  ships  of  iron, 
in  constructing  steam-engines,  in 
supplying  coal,  in  the  number  of 
private  establishments  that  in  case 
of  need  could  produce  a  navy  per 
annum  ?  And  a  point  generally  un- 
observed is  the  singular  value  now 
given  to  our  foreign  possessions  as 
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coaling  stations  for  the  fleets.  In 
future  wars  that  Power  will  possess 
an  enormous  advantage  whose  fleets 
can  replenish  their  coal  in  every 
sea. 

There  are  other  elements  of 
strength  of  no  mean  importance. 
If  we  look  back  to  the  political 
condition — to  the  laws  prevailing 
— to  the  discontent  brooding  in 
this  country  at  the  commencement 
of  the  century  —  it  is  really  mar- 
vellous how,  with  half  our  present 
population,  and  a  tithe  of  our 
present  resources,  we  should  have 
been  able  to  effect  what  was  accom- 
plished. The  spirit  of  sedition, 
the  benighted  laws,  the  unjust  mo- 
nopolies, the  religious  distinctions, 
remnants  of  darker  ages,  have 
passed  away,  and  in  their  place  un- 
broken contentment  and  loyalty 
pervade  the  land.  Surely  there  is 
strength  in  this  against  the  day 
of  need.  Not  that  too  great  a 
confidence  becomes  any  people. 
In  the  midst  of  so  many  disturbing 
elements,  both  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, it  is  plainly  our  duty  to  hold 
ourselves  prepared  for  any  event. 
Such  a  period  is  ill  chosen  for 
emasculating  our  naval  power.  It 
is,  indeed,  our  policy  to  avoid  em- 
broiling ourselves  in  anybody's  quar- 
rel, but  the  other  extreme  of  inaction 
would  be  still  more  injurious.  The 
day  has  not  arrived  for  this  country 
to  abdicate  the  duties  of  a  great 
Power,  and  meekly  resign  itself  to 
the  position  of  a  permanent  neutral. 
Forty  years  of  peace  had  thrown  a 
spell  over  the  mind  of  Europe,  but 
that  spell  is  broken.  There  is  a 
spirit  abroad  which  is  not  that  of 
peace.  On  all  sides  we  hear  of 
armour-plates  forging,  of  cannon 
being  rifled,  of  frontiers  to  be  round- 
ed, of  treaties  that  need  amend- 
ment. At  such  a  time  it  behoves 
us  to  keep  intact,  in  all  its  vigour, 
that  naval  power  which  is  the 
sheet-anchor  of  our  safety.  None 
need  be  told  that  such  it  is — every 
Englishman  knows  it  by  his  in- 
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stinct.  It  must  be  kept  prepared 
to  strike  as  well  as  to  resist.  If  we 
have  consented  to  abandon  one  of 
its  former  rights,  is  not  this  rather 
a  reason  to  hold  on  the  more  firmly 
by  the  rest  than  to  strip  it  of  a 
second  and  a  third1?  The  eagle 
that  cleaves  the  air  with  piercing 
eye  and  sweeping  wing,  none  be- 
hold without  admiration  or  feel  a 
disposition  to  affront ;  strip  it  of  its 
pinions,  and  you  have  a  poor,  tame, 
pitiful  bird.  Such  a  change  is  that 
now  proposed.  Having  given  up 
one  right,  we  are  to  obliterate 
another,  and  cast  away  a  third. 
The  next  thing  should  be,  having 
dipt  its  wings  and  tamed  down  its 
ancient  spirit,  to  sell  the  navy  for 
old  timber,  and  compound  with 
other  Powers  to  treat  us  with  de- 
cency and  let  our  trade  go  on  un- 
troubled. Those  who  desire  this 
position  for  our  country,  let  them 
support  these  changes. 

We  conclude  that  no  ground 
really  exists  for  the  apprehensions 
that  have  excited  this  movement ; 
that  the  Paris  Declaration  is  of  no 
binding  force,  and,  if  carried  out, 
that  its  results  can  have  no  serious 
importance  ;  that  the  right  of  cap- 
ture cannot  be  abolished  without 
extinguishing  that  of  blockade ; 
that  the  deprivation  of  these  rights 
would  at  once  incapacitate  us  in 
dealing  with  the  majority  of  com- 
mercial States,  and  would  jeopardise 
our  means  of  bringing  maritime  war 
to  a  successful  issue  ;  that  these 
changes  are  utterly  opposed  to  our 
interest  as  the  chief  naval  Power, 
and  that  compacts  of  this  nature 
cannot  endure  amidst  the  passions 
of  warfare  ;  finally,  that  the  princi- 
ple of  the  movement  is  erroneous 
at  its  root,  as,  instead  of  promoting 
peace,  it  would  remove  the  chief 
barrier  to  war ;  and  that  this  agita- 
tion can  have  no  other  result  than 
to  waste  time  far  better  employed 
in  some  pursuit  useful  to  those  who 
move  in  it,  or  of  some  practical  ser- 
vice to  the  country. 
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PROGRESS   IN   CHINA. 


PART  II. 


THE  TAEPINGS  AND   THEIR  REMEDY. 


IT  would  have  required  many 
cycles  of  Cathay  to  bring  to  the 
councils  of  the  Court  of  Pekin  the 
enlightenment  we  have  alluded  to 
in  our  last  Number,  if  the  popula- 
tions over  which  it  ruled  had  not 
threatened  to  outstrip  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  adoption  of  European 
ideas.  Petty  sedition,  which  had 
always  been  acknowledged  in  China 
as  the  expression  of  the  will  of 
the  people,  suddenly  assumed  an 
alarming  form,  and  threatened  to 
subvert  not  only  the  present  dy- 
nasty, but,  what  was  of  far  greater 
importance,  a  much  venerated  con- 
stitution, the  result  of  the  collective 
wisdom  and  experience  of  twenty- 
five  centuries. 

The  two  Kwang  provinces,  Kwang- 
tung  and  Kwang-si,  were  the  first 
affected  by  the  leaven  of  European 
example,  and  were  so  the  more  readi- 
ly because  our  violent  acts,  irre- 
spective of  any  question  of  justi- 
fication, were  congenial  to  the  pre- 
datory tastes  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  portion  of  China.  That  re- 
gion, which  contains  from  twenty- 
six  to  twenty-eight  millions  of 
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Chinese,  has  always  been  the  last 
to  submit  to  the  rule  of  a  new 
dynasty,  and  the  first  to  revolt. 
Six  centuries  ago,  the  Mongol  con- 
querors of  China  had  no  easy  task 
in  mastering  these  southerners;  and 
Arab  historians,  never  very  nice 
in  their  estimate  of  the  value  of 
human  life,  write  in  strong  terms 
of  the  terrible  means  by  which 
the  subjection  of  Kwang-tung  was 
accomplished.  "  The  blood  of 
the  people  flowing  in  sounding 
torrents,"  was  a  strong  metaphor 
applied  to  the  Mongol  conquest; 
yet,  four  centuries  afterwards,  the 
Manchous  had  to  repeat  the  same 
frightful  lesson  before  they  could 
say  that  they  ruled  over  the  cities 
and  plains  of  Kwang-si.  Even  then, 
large  bodies  of  the  disaffected  fled 
to  the  mountains  on  the  north,  and 
to  the  sea  on  the  south,  and,  as 
banditti  or  pirates,  have  never  been 
entirely  reconciled  to  any  form  of 
government.  In  the  lawless  sea- 
faring population  of  Kwang-tung, 
our  armed  smugglers  found  willing 
allies  against  a  weak  executive,  and 
the  leaven  of  our  example  at  length 
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brought  about  a  rebellion,  which, 
under  the  name  of  Taepingism,  has 
been  the  most  appalling  scourge 
that  ever  fell  upon  a  nation.  We 
will  endeavour  to  trace  its  origin, 
analyse  the  character  of  its  reputed 
leaders,  and,  from  the  testimony  of 
impartial  witnesses,  show  what  Tae- 
pingdom  has  done  during  the  four- 
teen years  it  has  had  existence. 

The  elements  of  revolution  were, 
as  we  have  said,  always  ready  to 
hand  in  Southern  China;  and  even 
before  the  establishment  of  our 
sovereignty  at  Hong-Kong,  there 
were  thousands  of  lawless  Can- 
tonese ready  to  work  any  wicked- 
ness, whether  as  land  or  sea  pirates, 
it  mattered  little,  and  they  were 
merely  kept  in  anything  like  sub- 
jection by  excessive  severity  on  the 
part  of  the  mandarins  and  the 
executive  of  China.  We  stepped 
in,  destroyed  the  prestige  of  Im- 
perial fleets  and  armies;  and  our 
smugglers,  in  armed  merchantmen 
called  opium-clippers,  brought  into 
utter  contempt  the  police  of  the 
Empire,  and  showed  the  natives  of 
all  classes  how  to  evade  the  pay- 
ment of  all  dues  or  taxes.  Smug- 
gling and  piracy  were  divided  by  too 
narrow  a  distinction  for  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  Cantonese,  and  their 
defiance  of  the  Government  was 
actively  supported  by  the  opium- 
clippers.  The  visitors  to  our  settle- 
ment of  Hong-Kong  might  have 
seen  fleets  of  heavily-armed  native 
vessels,  loading  with  salt,  opium, 
and  other  goods,  all  of  which  were 
to  be  run  in  the  teeth  of  mandarins, 
war-junks,  or  forts.  Fast  boats,  each 
manned  with  a  hundred  men,  flaunt- 
ed their  flags,  and  beat  their  gongs. 
They  became  quite  as  ready  to  fight 
the  European  as  their  own  rulers. 
When  these  ruffians  had  no  other 
work  in  hand,  they  cut  off  their 
own  lawful  traders,  or  the  little 
coasters  under  European  flags.  Gra- 
dually increasing  in  numbers  and 
audacity,  they  attacked  outlying 
Chinese  towns;  and  when  their  own 
Government  offered  a  sufficiently 
high  pecuniary  reward,  they  were 
equally  ready  to  assist  Governor- 
General  Yeh  to  exterminate  us. 
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We  do  not  care  to  pass  any  opin- 
ion upon  the  iniquity  or  otherwise 
of  the  opium  trade.  It  may  have 
been  a  political  and  commercial  ne- 
cessity ;  but  we  should  be  false  to 
history  if  we  failed  to  trace  much 
of  the  evil  under  which  China  is 
now  suffering  to  that  melancholy 
source.  Owing  to  the  enormous 
profits  made  upon  the  drug  as  a 
contraband  article,  the  native  trad- 
ers formed  themselves  into  power- 
ful guilds,  with  ramifications  at 
Hong-Kong,  Macao,  and  Canton, 
which  actually  guaranteed  the  suc- 
cess of  smuggling  ventures — a  smug- 
gling assurance  company,  so  to 
speak,  against  the  lawful  tax-ga- 
therers of  China ;  and  the  writer 
has  heard  the  officers  and  crew  of 
more  than  one  English  opium-clip- 
per boast  of  having  protected  these 
ruffians,  and  beaten  off  the  Govern- 
ment boats.  This  defiance  of  the 
native  authorities  extended  itself 
to  the  interior.  Bands  of  armed 
men  were  led  by  opium-brokers 
through  the  provinces,  fighting  their 
way  with  smuggled  goods.  To 
this  fact  we  have  the  testimony  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries; 
and  indeed  Monsieur  Chauveau, 
the  head  of  the  Catholic  mission  in 
Yunnan,  insists — and  we  believe 
him — that  the  Taeping  rebellion  was 
inaugurated  by  a  large  band  of  six 
hundred  opium -smugglers  forcing 
their  way  from  Yunnan  to  Canton, 
and  compelling  some  influential  per- 
sonages in  Kwang-si  to  assist  them. 
After  the  smugglers  had  retired, 
the  authorities  naturally  called 
the  gentry  to  account.  The  mob 
took  part  with  their  neighbours ;  a 
secret  society  gave  its  aid ;  sedition 
spread,  and,  like  a  ball  of  snow, 
gathered  weight  as  it  rolled  through 
a  turbulent  province.  Hither  has- 
tened, as  official  reports  state,  the 
soldiery  and  braves  that  had  been 
disbanded  after  the  first  war  with 
us;  hither  went  the  disaffected  of  all 
classes,  the  ruined  opium -smokers 
and  roues  of  Canton ;  in  short,  the 
rowdies  of  a  population  equal  to 
that  of  the  French  empire  in  ex- 
tent soon  collected  at  the  base  of 
the  Kwang-si  mountain-ranges,  and 
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devastated  the  best  part  of  that 
province.  In  the  year  1850,  these 
troubles  assumed  the  distinct  phase 
of  rebellion.  After  shirking  the 
difficulty  for  as  long  a  time  as 
possible,  the  '  Pekin  Gazette '  began 
to  publish  reports  of  the  state  of 
Kwang-si.  It  told  how  vast  dis- 
tricts had  been  swept  over  by 
banditti,  how  the  entire  eastern  cir- 
cuit of  the  province  "had  been  atro- 
ciously dealt  with  by  bands,  who 
carried  banners  inscribed  with  the 
information,  *  We  are  dealing  jus- 
tice on  behalf  of  Heaven.'"  These 
justice  -  dispensing  robbers  "  fired 
the  villages  wherever  they  came, 
violated  the  women,  murdered  the 
well-disposed,  and  took  care  to 
carry  off  all  guns,  horses,  and 
arms." 

Directly  the  '  Pekin  Gazette'  offi- 
cially recognised  the  rebellion,  the 
European  residents,  instead  of  sym- 
pathising with  the  Government  and 
the  well-disposed  Chinese,  at  once 
testified  their  interest  in  the  move- 
ment, and  openly  avowed  a  hope 
that  by  the  swords  of  these  rebels 
China  would  be  reformed  and  con- 
verted. Each  one  had  his  reason 
for  adopting  what  at  first  sight 
seemed  so  unfair  a  course.  The 
European  official  was  sick  of  man- 
darin arrogance;  the  missionary  was 
wearied  with  the  slowness  of  his 
progress  in  dealing  with  the  stolid 
self-sufficiency  of  the  Chinese  char- 
acter, and  in  trying  to  establish 
breaches  in  the  obstinacy  of  his 
belief  in  Confucius  and  Mencius ; 
the  trader  longed  for  extended  com- 
merce or  larger  profits  ;  and  our 
smugglers  were  at  war,  as  well  as 
the  Kwang-si  rebels  or  Canton  pi- 
rates, with  all  law  and  order. 

The  Taepings  were  speciously  re- 
presented as  men  battling  for  re- 
ligious and  political  freedom ;  and  a 
Swedish  missionary,  Mr  Hamberg, 
claimed  for  our  reputed  converts 
the  credit  of  having  organised  and 
guided  the  rebellion.  Himself  de- 
ceived by  the  cunning  of  the  Asia- 
tic, he  put  forth  a  strange  fable, 
called  the  '  Revelations  of  Hung- 
siu-tsien,'  and  was  thus  mainly  in- 
strumental in  enlisting  on  behalf  of 
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an  organised  system  of  land-piracy 
the  religious  sympathy  of  this  coun- 
try. Hordes  of  armed  robbers, 
ravaging  the  interior  of  a  distant 
country,  because  they  said  they  be- 
lieved in  Heaven,  were  forthwith 
pronounced  Christians,  engaged  in 
war  upon  heathenism.  And,  for- 
getting the  first  principle  of  our 
faith,  that  it  is  not  to  be  propa- 
gated by  the  sword,  we  shut  our 
ears  and  hearts  against  the  wail  of 
perishing  multitudes,  and  dreamed 
that  the  light  of  the  Gospel  had 
dawned  on  Cathay.  Years  have 
elapsed  since  our  credulity  was 
thus  imposed  on,  and  from  the  ex- 
perience gathered  we  are  now  able, 
we  think,  to  tear  the  veil  from  the 
monstrous  imposition. 

The  rebellion  in  Kwang-si  first 
obtained  political  importance  when 
it  secured  the  adhesion  of  a  few 
literary  expectants  for  office,  who 
had  been  rejected  at  the  competi- 
tive examinations  in  Canton.  By 
those  examinations,  every  man  in 
China  may  hope  to  reach  the  high- 
est posts  in  the  empire.  The  neces- 
sities of  the  Court  of  Pekin  during 
the  reign  of  the  last  three  inefficient 
monarchs  had  compelled  it  to  dis- 
pose of  certain  appointments  by 
purchase.  Every  disappointed  can- 
didate at  the  provincial  examin- 
ations traced  his  failure  to  this 
abuse,  and  a  formidable  body  of 
ambitious,  half -educated  enemies 
to  the  State  was  thus  formed. 
This  was  exactly  the  class  needed 
by  the  hard-fighting  brigands  of 
Kwang-si  and  pirates  of  Kwang- 
tung  to  bind  them  together  under 
a  common  banner,  and  they  were 
not  long  in  finding  their  way  to  a 
theatre  where  they  might  play  at 
being  kings,  ministers,  and  generals 
to  their  hearts'  content. 

For  one  of  these  disappointed 
candidates  for  office,  named  Himg- 
siu-tsien,  and  for  a  society  of  re- 
puted converts  at  Hong  -  Kong, 
known  as  the  Christian  Union,  Mr 
Hamberg  claims  the  credit  of  the 
Taeping  movement.  They  are  per- 
fectly welcome  to  the  honour ;  but 
we,  in  the  first  place,  impeach  the 
testimony  of  the  Chinaman  who 
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persuaded  Mr  Hamberg  that  the 
leader  of  the  Taepings  was  a  Chris- 
tian convert;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
we  declare  that  the  members  of  the 
"  Christian  Union"  were  as  arrant 
knaves  as  ever  imposed  upon  the 
good-nature  of  a  confiding  clergy- 
man. 

The  Christian  Union  at  Hong- 
Kong  was  instituted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  training  Chinese  in  Protest- 
ant Christianity,  and  sending  them 
as  missionaries  into  the  interior  of 
the  country.  Mr  Outzlaff  had  the 
charge  of  this  Union,  and  seems 
to  have  been  utterly  deceived  by 
them ;  for  we  are  assured  by  one 
who  was  immediately  brought  up 
amongst  them  as  an  Englishman 
studying  the  Chinese  language,  that 
they  were  dissolute  characters,  pre- 
tending to  be  converts  for  the  sake 
of  a  livelihood.  There  was  no  dupli- 
city they  did  not  practise,  and  no 
lie  they  did  not  invent.  Our  in- 
formant one  day  entered  the  study 
of  one  of  these  missionaries,  as  he 
was  poring  over  a  long  and  well- 
written  Chinese  letter.  His  face 
was  lit  up  with  joy  and  interest, 
and  he  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  when  you 
are  able  to  compose  like  that!" 
The  young  English  student  took 
up  the  letter,  and  found  it  to  be 
from  a  convert  named  Wang-pin, 
.giving  an  account  of  a  mission 
upon  which  he  had  been  despatched 
into  the  interior.  It  described  his 
adventures  and  difficulties,  his 
hopes  and  anxieties  ;  how  some 
officials  had  maltreated  him  ;  how 
he  had  escaped  :  it  recounted  la- 
bours amongst  his  brethren,  and, 
lastly,  the  conversion  of  two  women 
and  a  youth,  and  the  joy  with 
which  he  had  welcomed  by  bap- 
tism such  and  such  persons  into 
the  fold.  The  imposition  was  per- 
fect ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  writer 
had  allowed  himself  to  be  seen  very 
recently  in  Hong-Kong.  Search  was 
made  for  him.  Aided  by  a  police- 
man, the  task  of  discovering  Wang- 
pin  was  not  difficult.  He  was 
dragged  out  of  a  brothel,  where, 
no  doubt,  he  had  penned  his  inte- 
resting report. 
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Such  profligacy  was  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  amongst 
the  Christian  Union.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Boy al  Geographical 
Society,  Mr  Lay  related  another 
instance  of  moral  turpitude.  It 
appears  that  the  Union  was  sup- 
posed to  consist  of  men  from  va- 
rious provinces  of  China,  and  a 
number  of  Bibles  adapted  for  circu- 
lation in  their  respective  districts 
were  regularly  issued  to  these  na- 
tives, when  they  were  despatched 
upon  their  tours  of  duty.  As  there 
was  reason  to  suppose  that  these 
Bibles  were  often  returned  to  the 
office,  and  had  to  be  paid  for  as 
new  ones  supplied  from  the  Chinese 
publisher  at  Hong-Kong,  a  number 
of  them  were  secretly  marked  with 
the  names  of  the  converts  who  were 
supposed  to  distribute  them  gratis 
in  remote  parts  of  the  empire. 
Before  many  days,  every,  one  of 
these  marked  Bibles  returned  to  the 
hands  of  Mr  Hamberg,  and  it  was 
then  discovered  that  they  had  been 
sold  to  the  Chinese  publisher,  who 
had  again  presented  them  as  new 
Bibles.  Of  course  this  system  of 
pillage  was  put  a  stop  to,  but  we 
leave  the  reader  to  guess  how 
many  more  frauds  were  daily  per- 
petrated by  such  a  set  of  scamps 
upon  innocent- minded  missionaries. 
We  might  fill  a  volume  with  fur- 
ther details  of  the  tricks  of  the 
Christian  Union,  but  we  forbear. 

Amongst  these  reputed  converts 
to  Christianity  was  one  who  can  at 
any  rate  claim  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing so  thoroughly  deceived  us,  that 
even  so  recent  a  writer  as  Com- 
mander Lindesay  Brine,  of  the 
Boyal  Navy,  did  not  succeed  in  dis- 
covering the  wolf  under  the  skin 
of  the  oily  Hung-jin.  Mr  Hamberg 
first  met  Hung-jin  (or,  as  he  now 
styles  himself,  Kan-wang)in  1852, at 
a  time  when  the  minds  of  our  resi- 
dents in  China  were  much  excited. 
Mr  Hamberg  was  full  of  curiosity, 
Hung-jin  all  ready  to  gratify  it. 
Hung-jin  quite  delighted  the  mis- 
sionary "  with  the  interest  he  dis- 
played in  Christianity,  and  his  ac- 
quaintance with  its  precepts."  The 
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rogue,  be  it  known,  had  actually 
studied  Christianity  for  two  entire 
months,  some  years  previously,  under 
Mr  Roberts,  an  American  mission- 
ary in  Canton.  As  a  near  connection 
of  two  out  of  three  of  the  most  pro- 
minent leaders  in  Kwang-si,  Hung- 
jin  could  give  information  about 
them ;  and,  still  more  to  delight  Mr 
Hamberg,  he  invented  a  fable  he 
knew  would  be  very  palatable  to 
the  outer  barbarian,  and  promote 
the  fortune  of  himself  and  family. 
Hung-jin,  having  converted  us  to 
Taepingism,  was  much  treasured  by 
our  religious  societies  in  China,  and 
every  care  and  expense  were  lavish- 
ed upon  him  to  render  him  a  fit  in- 
strument for  keeping  up  the  connec- 
tion between  us  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Taeping  movement.  He  and  his 
brother,  we  know,  were  in  the  em- 
ploy of  two  missionaries  in  Hong- 
Kong  about  the  year  1853.  Hung-jin 
was  above  the  average  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  ability  ;  and,  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Chalmers  for 
three  years,  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  secular  studies.  In  1854 
he  was  baptised,  and  repeated  un- 
successful attempts  were  then  and 
subsequently  made  to  send  him 
back  to  his  friends  in  Kwang-si  and 
Central  China.  Our  missionaries 
were  almost  hysterical  over  their 
treasure;  they  declared  he  had  quite 
established  himself  in  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  the  Shanghai 
missions ;  that  he  exhibited  "  much 
talent,  evinced  much  sweetness  of 
disposition,  and,  above  all,  had 
given  undoubted  proofs  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  attachment  to  the 
Christian  faith."  Early  in  1859  he 
contrived  at  last  to  rejoin  his  rela- 
tive in  Nankin  :  a  relative  whom 
he  had  left  years  before  as  a  mere 
conspirator  in  Kwang-si,  he  now 
found  self-installed  as  an  incarna- 
tion of  the  Deity  in  a  yamun  of 
Nankin.  The  discontented  and  un- 
successful candidate  for  literary 
honours  of  Canton  was  now  the 
King  of  Heaven,  the  Tien-wang  of 
Nankin.  Hung-jin  was  welcomed  as 
he  deserved,  for  he  had  well  served 
the  King  of  Heaven  by  throwing 


dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  much-feared 
foreigner;  and  Hung-jin, the  Chris- 
tian impostor,  stepped  into  royal 
robes  as  the  "  Kan-wang,';  "  Shield 
King,"  or,  in  other  words,  the  prop 
and  stay  of  Taepingism  ;  and,  hav- 
ing shown  such  ability  in  bam- 
boozling the  foreigner,  his  especial 
province  appears  to  have  been  to 
feed  us  with  hopes  of  a  general 
conversion  and  extension  of  trade, 
but  to  take  care  that  we  did  not 
test  their  sincerity.  Feeling  that  it 
was  not  yet  time  to  throw  off  the 
cloak  of  piety  which  had  hither- 
to served  him  so  well,  Commander 
Brine  tells  us  that  the  Kan-wang 
wrote  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edkins,  de- 
ploring his  unfitness  for  the  high 
post  to  which  his  distinguished  re- 
lative had  appointed  him  ;  express- 
ing his  own  anxiety  "  to  promote  the 
diffusion  of  true  religion;"  adding, 
that  he  was  more  than  ever  impress- 
ed with  the  superhuman  wisdom  of 
the  Tien-wang,  or  King  of  Heaven  ! 
Just  after  he  had  thus  given  utter- 
ance to  these  expressions  of  diffi- 
dence and  zeal,  our  late  pupil,  now 
an  assistant-king  in  Nankin,  started 
on  an  expedition  into  Ngan-hwuy 
province,  to  spread  the  knowledge 
of  Perfect  Peace.  A  traveller  who 
happened  to  be  on  the  river  Yang- 
tsze  at  that  time,  tells  us  that  it 
was  easy  to  trace  the  path  of  the 
mission  by  "  the  smoking  and  flam- 
ing villages."  Every  impostor  must, 
however,  eventually  be  exposed, 
and  so  it  was  with  the  Kan-wang  ; 
for  the  missionaries,  taking  him  and 
his  relative  at  their  word,  thrust 
themselves  into  Nankin.  Mr  Ro- 
berts, the  quondam  instructor  in 
divinity  of  the  Taeping  rulers,  had 
preceded  the  Kan-wang,  and  the  lat- 
ter found  Mr  Roberts  clad  in  regal 
robes,  and  holding  some  sort  of 
office.  About  this  time  also  (1860), 
the  Rev.  Mr  Holmes  visited  Nan- 
kin ;  he  came  away  shocked  at  what 
he  had  seen  and  heard.  We  shall 
avail  ourselves  presently  of  his  tes- 
timony as  to  the  character  of  the 
Taeping  rebellion  ;  but  for  the  pre- 
sent we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
career  of  Hung-jin,  or  Kan-wang.  In 
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the  'North China  Herald'  of  Octo- 
ber 19,  1861,  under  the  signature 
"  Rusticus  Expectans,"  we  next 
hear  of  the  scamp.  The  anony- 
mous writer  turns  out,  by  the  evi- 
dence of  Captain  T.  W.  Blakiston, 
to  be  Mr  Forrest,  an  interpreter  in 
the  British  consular  establishment.* 
Mr  Forrest  draws  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  homes  of  the  different  Taeping- 
wangs.  He  tells  us  of  his  Excel- 
lency Le,  who  was  building  a  gor- 
geous yamun,  "  upon  which  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  workmen  were 
engaged — some  building,  some  carv- 
ing stone  and  wood,  and  not  a  few 
standing  with  a  bundle  of  rattans  in 
their  hands  ready  to  inflict  blows  on 
any  one  shirking  his  work.  A  great 
portion  of  the  building  is  already 
completed,  and  the  whole  will  be  a 
good  specimen  of  a  Chinese  yamnn 
of  the  old  style,  with  its  network 
of  beams  at  the  gables,  its  large 
wooden  columns,  and  fantastic  carv- 
ings. Asking  what  the  workmen 
were  paid,  Le  laughingly  replied, — 
'  You  English  pay  for  work ;  we 
Taepings  know  better.  Is  not  ours 
a  truly  great  Empire  ] ' ' 

In  front  of  the  Kan-wang's  palace 
were  two  orchestras,  painted  over 
with  dragons,  diablerie,  Chinese 
characters,  and  the  beatitudes  from 
St  Matthew !  The  Kan-wang  is,  it 
seems,  a  hearty  fat  individual,  forty 
years  of  age,  and  very  intelligent. 
He  can  shake  hands  like  an  English- 
man, and  say,  "  How  do  you  do  1 " 
Mr  Chalmers's  care  in  his  education 
was  evinced  by  his  knowledge  of 
geography  especially,  and  the  num- 
ber of  books  of  reference  by  which 
he  was  surrounded. 

"  His  sanctum  is  quite  a  museum  in 
its  way  ;  a  fine  cheerful  room  facing  a 
garden  of  flowers,  with  a  large  bed  of 
Soochow  manufacture  for  its  principal 
article  of  furniture.  The  bed  is  covered 
with  jade  ornaments,  and  hung  with 
rich  yellow  curtains.  Tables  line  the 
sides  of  this  chamber,  and  they  are 
loaded  with  the  strangest  conglomera- 
tion of  articles  :  a  telescope  on  a  moving 
pedestal,  a  gun-box,  three  Colt's  re- 
volvers useless  from  rust,  a  box  of  per- 
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cussion  -  caps,  ditto  of  vestas,  Windsor 
soap,  a  Woolwich  manual  of  fortifica- 
tion, and  a  Holy  Bible  ;  any  amount  of 
Chinese  books,  five  clocks,  broken  baro- 
meters, ink- stones,  and  dirty  rags,  fans 
mounted  in  silver,  jade-stone  drinking- 
cups,  gold  and  silver  platters,  chop- 
sticks, English  port-wine  bottles,  and 
Coward's  mixed  pickles.  About  the 
apartment  were  suspended  an  English 
naval  sword,  some  dragoon-caps,  a  couple 
of  Japanese  knives,  two  French  plates, 
an  engraving  of  the  Holy  Well  in  Flint- 
shire, and  lying  on  the  bed  was  a  mass 
of  silver  ingots  tied  up  in  a  cloth." 

Amidst  this  collection  of  loot, 
the  Kan-wang  could  give  a  neat 
dinner  and  plenty  of  wine,  for  which 
he  had  an  especial  dispensation. 
Our  informant  then  adds  that  Kan- 
wang  is  "  a  good  fellow,  and  merely 
accommodates  his  Christianity  to 
his  tastes  and  habits" — an  opinion 
in  which  we  agree,  only  substitut- 
ing the  words  arch-knave  for  good 
fellow.  Hear,  for  instance,  what 
Mr  Roberts  says  of  him,  in  Janu- 
ary 1862  :— 

"  From  having  been  the  religious 
teacher  of  Hung-siu-tsuen  in  1847,  and 
hoping  that  good — religious,  commer- 
cial, and  political — would  result  to  the 
nation  from  his  elevation,  I  have  hither- 
to been  a  friend  to  his  revolutionary 
movement,  sustaining  it  by  word  and 
deed,  as  far  as  a  missionary  consistently 
could  without  vitiating  his  higher  charac- 
ter as  an  ambassador  of  Christ.  But  after 
living  among  them  fifteen  months,  and 
closely  observing  their  proceedings — po- 
litical, commercial,  and  religious — I  have 
turned  over  entirely  a  new  leaf,  and  am 
now  as  much  opposed  to  them — for  good 
reasons,  I  think — as  I  ever  was  in  favour 
of  them.  Not  that  I  have  aught  person- 
ally against  Hung-siu-tsuen ;  he  has  been 
exceedingly  kind  to  me.  But  I  believe 
him  to  be  a  crazy  man,  entirely  unfit  to 
rule  without  any  organised  government ; 
nor  is  he,  with  his  coolie  kings,  capable 
of  organising  a  government,  of  equal 
benefit  to  the  people,  of  even  the  old 
Imperial  Government.  He  is  violent  in 
his  temper,  and  lets  his  wrath  fall  heavi- 
ly upon  his  people,  making  a  man  or 
woman  '  an  offender  for  a  word, '  and 
ordering  such  instantly  to  be  murdered 
without  'judge  or  jury.'  He  is  opposed 
to  commerce,  having  had  more  than  a 
dozen  of  his  own  people  murdered  since 
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1  have  been  here,  for  no  other  crime  than 
trading  in  the  city,  and  has  promptly 
repelled  every  foreign  effort  to  establish 
lawful  commerce  here  among  them,  whe- 
ther inside  of  the  city  or  out.  His  religi- 
ous toleration  and  multiplicity  of  chapels 
turn  out  to  be  a  farce — of  no  avail  in 
the  spread  of  Christianity — worse  than 
useless.  It  only  amounts  to  a  machinery 
for  the  promotion  and  spread  of  his  own 
political  religion,  making  himself  equal 
with  Jesus  Christ,  who,  with  God  the 
Father,  himself,  and  his  own  son,  con- 
stitute one  Lord  over  all !  !  Nor  is  any 
missionary  who  will  not  believe  in  his 
divine  appointment  to  this  high  equali- 
ty, and  promulgate  his  political  religion 
accordingly,  safe  among  these  -rebels, 
in  life,  servants,  or  property.  He  told 
me  soon  after  I  arrived,  that  if  I  did 
not  believe  in  him  I  would  perish,  like 
the  Jews  did  for  not  believing  in  the 
Saviour.  But  little  did  I  then  think 
that  I  should  ever  come  so  near  it,  by 
the  sword  of  one  of  his  own  miscreants, 
in  his  own  capital,  as  1  did  the  other 
day. 

' '  Kan-wang,  moved  by  his  coolie  elder 
brother  (literally  a  coolie  at  Hong- Kong) 
and  the  devil,  without  the  fear  of  God 
before  his  eyes,  did,  on  Monday  the  13th 
instant,  come  into  the  house  in  which  I 
was  living,  then  and  there  most  wil- 
fully, maliciously,  and  with  malice  afore- 
thought, murder  one  of  my  servants  with 
a  large  sword  in  his  own  hand  in  my  pre- 
sence, without  a  moment's  warning  or 
any  just  cause.  And  after  having  slain 
my  poor  harmless,  helpless  boy,  he 
jumped  on  his  head  most  fiend -like, 
and  stamped  it  with  his  foot ;  notwith- 
standing I  besought  him  most  entreat- 
ingly  from  the  commencement  of  his 
murderous  attack  to  spare  my  poor  boy's 
life. 

"  And  not  only  so,  but  he  insulted  me 
myself  in  every  possible  way  he  could 
think  of,  to  provoke  me  to  do  or  say 
something  which  would  give  him  an 
apology,  as  I  then  thought  and  think 
yet,  to  kill  me,  as  well  as  my  dear  boy, 
whom  I  loved  like  a  son.  He  stormed 
at  me,  seized  the  bench  on  which  I  sat 
with  the  violence  of  a  madman,  threw 
the  dregs  of  a  cup  of  tea  in  my  face, 
seized  hold  of  me  personally  and  shook 
me  violently,  struck  me  on  my  right 
cheek  with  his  open  hand  ;  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  instruction  of  my  King  for 
whom  I  am  ambassador,  I  turned  the 
other,  and  he  struck  me  quite  a  sounder 
blow  on  my  left  cheek  with  his  right 
hand,  making  my  ear  ring  again ;  and 
then,  perceiving  that  he  could  not  pro- 
voke me  to  offend  him  in  word  or  deed, 
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he  seemed  to  get  more  outrageous,  and 
stormed  at  me  like  a  dog,  to  be  gone 
out  of  his  presence.  '  If  they  do  these 
things  in  the  green  tree,  what  will  they 
do  in  the  dry?' — to  a  favourite  of  Tien- 
wang's — who  can  trust  himself  among 
them,  either  as  a  missionary  or  a  mer- 
chant ?  I  then  despaired  of  missionary 
success  among  them,  or  any  good  com- 
ing out  of  the  movement — religious,  com- 
mercial, or  political — and  determined  to 
leave  them,  which  I  did  on  Monday, 
January  20,  1862." 

We  may  add,  that  subsequent  to 
the  departure  of  Mr  Roberts,  the 
Taeping  leaders  signified  that  they 
had  no  farther  need  of  missionaries 
at  Nankin. 

Let  us  now  trace  the  career  of 
the  head  of  Taepingism,  Hung-siu- 
tsuen,  from  the  *  Pekin  Gazette ' 
and  other  documents. 

In  the  year  1837,  a  man  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  whose  family 
resided  near  Canton,  went  up  for 
his  literary  examination — a  competi- 
tive examination  for  office  under  his 
Government.  He  was  plucked — it 
was  not  the  first  time.  Perfectly 
satisfied  with  his  own  merits,  he 
had  assumed  the  title  Siu-tsuen,  or 
"  Elegantly  perfect/'  in  addition  to 
the  family  name  of  Hung.  As  Siu- 
tsuen  we  shall  speak  of  him.  Be- 
tween 1837  and  1843,  Siu-tsuen 
was  again  repeatedly  unsuccessful  at 
the  examinations ;  disappointment 
brought  on  brain  fever,  and  for 
some  years  he  was  a  dangerous 
lunatic.  Recovering  from  this  at- 
tack, he  accidentally  obtained  pos- 
session of  a  number  of  tracts  on 
Christianity  by  a  native  convert 
called  Leang-Afah.  They  were  in 
style  and  translation  enough  to 
puzzle  a  stronger  brain  than  Siu- 
tsuen's.  Naturally  excitable,  he 
was  now  seized  with  a  religious 
mania,  and  fancied  he  had  personal 
interviews  with  the  Trinity.  He 
had  witnessed  the  proceedings  of 
Western  nations  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  his  country;  and  our 
combination  of  civilisation,  reli- 
gion, and  war  no  doubt  struck  him 
as  the  right  means  for  gratifying 
his  spleen  and  his  ambition.  From 
a  crack-brained  enthusiast,  Siu-tsuen 
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sobered  down  into  a  conspirator 
against  his  sovereign  and  the  order 
of  the  State.  From  1843  to  1846, 
he  was,  we  are  told,  busy  inoculat- 
ing a  small  circle  of  his  immediate 
friends  with  his  views.  His  disciples 
believed  that  he  was  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  Deity,  and  he 
appears  at  first  to  have  merely  con- 
tented himself  with  the  character 
of  a  second  Moses.  He  formed  a 
society  which  he  called  the  "  Congre- 
gation of  the  Worshippers  of  God  " 
(or  "  Shangti ").  Hung-jin,  or  Kan- 
wang,  and  another  relative  of 
Siu-tsuen' s,  named  Fung,  likewise 
joined  it.  As  the  society  increased, 
Siu-tsuen  bound  the  members  by 
oaths  "to  live  or  die  with  him,  and  to 
exert  all  their  efforts  to  assist  him ; " 
and  in  return  he  promised  to  ascer- 
tain from  heaven  for  the  members 
"  wherein  lay  their  respective  inte- 
rests and  profits,"  *  an  essentially 
Chinese  way  of  looking  at  Chris- 
tianity. They  soon  worshipped 
Siu-tsuen  as  an  incarnation  of 
Shangti,  or  God.  Both  he  and  his 
relative  Fung  had  ecstatic  fits.  The 
latter  performed  miracles  ;  and  like 
other  arch-impostors,  they  passed 
unconsciously  from  deluding  others 
into  deceiving  themselves.  The  dis- 
ordered condition  of  Southern  China 
favoured  the  propagation  of  any  doc- 
trines, however  wild  and  bizarre  ; 
and  the  mountains  and  secluded 
valleys  of  Kwang-si  afforded  the 
necessary  hiding-places  for  a  sect 
whose  first  article  of  faith  was  dis- 
obedience to  the  Emperor.  In 
either  1846  or  1847  Mr  Roberts,  re- 
siding in  Canton,  was  so  interested 
in  the  doings  of  Siu-tsuen  that  he 
invited  him  to  stay  at  his  house, 
and  promised  a  kind  welcome  on 
the  part  of  his  brethren.  Siu-tsuen, 
accompanied  by  his  relative  Hung- 
jin,  accordingly  went  to  Mr  Roberts, 
and  stayed  two  entire  months  study- 
ing Protestantism.  Their  conduct 
was  exemplary,  but  Mr  Roberts  did 
not  feel  j  ustified  in  baptising  the  wor- 
thies before  they  left,  which  is  just 
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as  well,  for,  in  "  the  3d  month  of 
1848,"  Siu-tsuen  announced  to  his 
flock  that  "  our  Heavenly  Father 
had  come  down  into  the  world," 
and  on  "  the  9th  month  he  was 
followed  by  the  Saviour,  who 
wrought  innumerable  miracles  !  " 

About  this  time  the  plot  of  send- 
ing Hung-jin  to  the  Europeans,  and 
intrusting  him  with  the  office  of 
misleading  us  as  to  the  real  charac- 
ter of  the  intended  insurrection, 
must  have  been  decided  upon, 
for  we  now  find  him  in  communi- 
cation with  Mr  Hamberg.  What 
occurred  between  1850  and  1853, 
when  Hung-jin  rejoined  his  relative 
at  Nankin,  we  will  condense  in  a 
few  words.  Siu-tsuen  and  Fung, 
aided  by  another  disappointed  can- 
didate for  office  named  Tai-tsuen,  or 
Tien-teh,  raised  the  standard  of 
revolution,  and  declared  openly 
their  intention  of  subverting  the 
present  dynasty.  Siu-tsuen  styled 
himself  the  King  of  Perfect  Peace, 
or  "  Tae-ping-wang,"  and  nominated 
the  other  two  as  subordinate  kings. 
They  sacked  several  cities  in 
Kwang-si,  but  finding  the  province 
getting  too  hot  to  hold  them,  they 
decamped  with  the  loss  of  Tien-teh, 
their  best  leader,  and  crossed  into 
Honan  province,  so  as  to  strike 
the  great  water  -  communication 
which  circulates  through  Central 
China.  The  Taeping  leader,  then 
captured,  made  a  full  confession, 
which,  tested  by  the  experience 
of  to-day,  is  a  most  truthful  ac- 
count ;  and  though  vaunting  the 
courage  of  his  brother  rebels,  he 
distinctly  says  that,  after  all,  Siu- 
tsuen  was  a  mere  profligate  and 
winebibber,  rejoicing  in  no  less 
than  thirty-six  mistresses. 

In  June  1852,  we  find  that  the 
Taepings,  ten  thousand  strong,  had 
reached  a  large  river  flowing  through 
Honan  into  the  Yang-tsze.  The 
water-communication  once  reached, 
they  had  but  to  embark,  and  the 
current  would  waft  them  to  Nankin, 
and  as  far  north  as  Tien-tsin. 


*   Vide  the  confession  of  one  of  the  Taeping  leaders,  named  Tien-teh,  published 
in  the  '  Pekin  Gazette  '  of  May  1852. 
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By  Christmas  J852  they  had 
reached  the  commercial  heart  of 
the  Empire  in  the  great  emporiums 
which  lie  about  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Han  and  Yang-tsze.  Two 
centuries  of  peaceful  industry,  of 
buying  and  selling,  giving  and  tak- 
ing in  marriage,  without  one  thought 
of  a  sudden  and  bloody  awakening 
from  a  dream  of  luxury,  were  here 
ready  for  the  strong-handed.  The 
writer  met  a  man  who  witnessed 
the  destruction  of  the  three  great 
cities  of  Wuchang,  Han-kow,  and 
Han-yang,  the  slaughter  of  the  ill- 
starred  inhabitants,  and  the  confla- 
gration of  the  vast  fleets  of  junks 
and  trading-boats  there  assembled. 
For  eight  days  and  nights  the  place 
was,  he  said,  wrapt  in  flames — a 
perfect  hell  upon  earth.  The  hor- 
rors of  this  scene  were  sufficient  to 
frighten  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Yang-tsze  into 
subjection,  but  it  did  not  save  them 
from  pillage  and  rapine.  The  of- 
ficials wrere  everywhere  slaughtered 
when  they  dared  to  remain  at  their 
posts,  and  the  Manchou  garrisons, 
with  their  children  and  women, 
perished  to  a  soul.  Wherever  the 
current  of  the  river  would  float 
these  Taepings,  they  conquered,  un- 
opposed. Nankin  in  its  turn  fell  into 
their  hands  with  frightful  slaughter, 
and  Chin-Keang,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Grand  Canal,  shared  the  same 
fate.  Still  aided  by  the  water-com- 
munication, they  aimed  a  blow  at 
Pekin,  and  actually  advanced  to 
the  head  of  the  canal.  Directly, 
however,  the  water- communication 
failed  them,  their  progress  was  ar- 
rested, and  they  sustained  a  defeat 
that  deterred  them  from  a  second 
attempt  on  the  capital.  There  can 
be  no  greater  fallacy  than  the  notion 
that  the  stability  of  the  dynasty  has 
been  really  jeopardised,  or  that  the 
raid  of  the  Taepings  towards  Pekin 
was  the  result  of  organisation  or 
military  skill,  instead  of  being  en- 
tirely due,  as  we  have  said,  to  the 
immense  water  facilities  at  their 
command,  from  the  very  mountains 
of  Kwang-si  to  the  Tung-ting  Lake, 
and  from  the  lake  to  the  Yang-tsze, 
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and  from  it  to  Tien-tsin  by  the 
Grand  Canal. 

Siu-tsuen,  alias  Tien-wang,  or 
King  of  Heaven,  now  sat  (in  1853) 
in  Nankin,  and  Taepingism  was 
thoroughly  established  as  an  evil 
which  it  would  require  years  to 
extirpate;  and  what  was  worse, 
damage  had  been  done  to  the  ex- 
tension of  Protestant  Christianity 
in  the  minds  of  the  better  classes 
in  China,  from  the  artful  manner 
in  which  Siu-tsuen  had  succeeded 
in  dragging  us  in  as  his  allies 
against  the  Government  and  peace- 
able classes  of  China. 

That  he  and  his  emissaries  did 
not  confine  themselves  to  convert- 
ing sanguine  and  anxious  mission- 
aries, is  well  attested  in  the  Blue- 
Book  of  1853.  There  we  find  one 
of  our  consular  body  officially  re- 
porting : — 

"  All  I  have  heard  tends  to  strengthen 
my  previously  expressed  conviction  that 
the  insurrectionary  movement  is  a  na- 
tional one  of  the  Chinese  against  the 
continued  rule,  or  rather  misrule,  of  the 
Manchou  s;  and  that  the  power  of  the 
latter  is  already  irrevocably  subverted  in 
the  southern  half  of  the  Empire.  The 
interference  of  foreigners  in  their  behalf 
would  now  only  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
longing hostilities  and  anarchy  for  an 
indefinite  period ;  while,  if  they  abstain 
from  interference,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  valley  of  the  Yang-tsze,  with 
the  southern  provinces,  will  speedily 
come  under  the  rule  of  a  purely  Chinese 
dynasty  as  one  internally  strong  State, 
governed  according  to  the  old  national 
principles  of  administration." 

Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  that 
prophecy.  The  Manchou  has  had 
during  that  period  two  wars  with 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  re- 
bellions in  every  one  of  the  eigh- 
teen provinces  of  China.  Yet  Pekin 
rules  while  Nankin  plunders.  The 
dynasty  was  not  quite  so  sick  as  Mr 
Meadows  supposed. 

Following  the  weak  example  of 
the  United  States  representatives 
in  1853,  our  authorities  actually  put 
themselves  into  official  communi- 
cation with  the  Taeping  kings.  The 
insolence  of  their  communications 
was  as  gross  as  their  mendacity. 
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Take  the  following  extract  for 
example,  written  by  two  subordin- 
ate rulers,  Lo  and  Woo,  who  per- 
haps had  formerly  been  of  the 
Christian  Union  : — 

"  Well  do  we  remember  how,  in  con- 
junction with  Bremer,  Elliot,  and  Wan- 
king, in  the  province  of  Canton,  we  to- 
gether erected  a  church,  and  together 
worshipped  Jesus,  our  Celestial  Elder 
Brother ;  all  these  circumstances  are  as 
fresh  as  if  they  had  happened  but  yester- 
day. We  are  grieved  to  hear  that  Bremer 
has  met  with  a  misfortune,  and  we  can 
never  forget  the  nobleness  of  his  charac- 
ter. As  to  Elliot  and  Wanking,  we  hope 
they  have  enjoyed  health  since  we  last 
met — we  feel  an  irrepressible  anxiety  to 
meet  our  old  friends. " 

So  much  for  the  dodge  of  Chris- 
tianity, for  the  whole  idea  of  build- 
ing a  church  with  Sir  Charles  El- 
liot and  "  Wanking  "  was  evidently 
coined  with  the  aid  of  one  Mang, 
the  teacher  of  Mr  Meadows,  and 
who,  like  all  these  teachers,  was 
handing  his  master  over  as  a  sheep 
to  be  shorn  by  his  countrymen. 
Then  in  another  place  a  sop  is  held 
for  the  commercial  interest  :• — 

"Our  Royal  Master  has  received  the 
command  of  Heaven  to  show  kindness 
to  foreigners,  and  harmonise  them  with 
the  Chinese  "  [Mr  Roberts's  testimony, 
dated  ten  years  afterwards,  to  wit],  "not 
restricting  commercial  intercourse,  or 
levying  transit  duties  upon  merchan- 
dise." 

We  may  have  done  right,  after 
all,  in  allowing  these  Taepings 
time  to  show  by  their  acts  how 
little  they  intended  to  fulfil  their 
promises.  In  ten  years  they  have 
utterly  wrecked  the  richest  por- 
tion of  China.  All  the  wonders  of 
Chinese  art  and  industry  are  level- 
led with  the  dust  and  destroyed. 
The  Porcelain  Pagoda — the  Iron 
Tower  —  the  Ming  Cemetery  of 
Nankin — the  beautiful  temples  and 
valuable  libraries  of  Golden  Island, 
exist  no  longer.  A  district  once 
teeming  with  hamlets  and  farms, 
rich  in  silks  and  teas,  and  all  the 
products  of  the  Flowery  Land,  is 
now  a  wilderness;  and  the  Eng- 
lishman who  looked  upon  the  won- 
drous scene  of  Asiatic  civilisation 
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and  industry,  as  spread  before  him 
in  the  valley  of  the  Yang-tsze  in 
the  year  1842,  would  never  re- 
cognise it  again  in  the  famine- 
stricken  desolation  of  to-day.  Lest 
we  should  allow  our  indignation 
at  such  unchecked  barbarism  to 
carry  us  away,  we  will  quote  from 
two  recent  visitors,  the  one  a  sol- 
dier, the  other  a  clergyman.  Colonel 
Wolseley,  in  1862,  says  :  "  Having 
had  some  little  experience  of  the 
imbecility  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, I  went  to  Nankin  strongly 
prejudiced  against  it,  and  only  too 
anxious  to  recognise  any  good  which 
we  might  discover  in  its  rival.  .  .  . 
The  Imperial  Government,  with  all 
its  weakness,  is  as  far  removed 
above  that  established  at  Nankin, 
as  the  true  religion  of  our  Saviour 
is  above  that  set  up  by  the  impostor 
Tien-wang."  He  confirms  the  fact 
that  no  man  of  worth  or  station  in 
China  has  joined  the  movement ; 
and  after  describing  all  the  ruin, 
crime,  and  iiastiness  of  the  interior 
of  the  Taeping  stronghold,  he  urges 
his  countrymen  to  assist  the  better 
classes  of  Chinese  in  sweeping  away 
the  abomination,  because  it  is  the 
barrier  to  true  progress  in  China. 

Mr  Holmes,  whose  zeal  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  Chinese  sub- 
sequently led  to  his  being  slain  by 
some  rebels  in  Shan-tung,  bears  the 
following  testimony  to  the  hope- 
lessness of  anything  good  from 
Taepingism.  After  visiting  Nan- 
kin in  the  end  of  1861,  he  says  : — 

"  I  went  to  Nankin  predisposed  to 
receive  a  favourable  impression  ;  indeed, 
the  favourable  impressions  of  a  previous 
visit  to  Suchau  led  me  to  undertake 
this  journey.  I  came  away  with  my 
views  very  materially  changed.  I  had 
hoped  that  their  doctrines,  though  crude 
and  erroneous,  might  notwithstanding 
embrace  some  of  the  elements  of  Chris- 
tianity. I  found,  to  my  sorrow,  nothing 
of  Christianity  but  its  names,  falsely 
applied — applied  to  a  system  of  revolt- 
ing idolatry.  Whatever  there  may  be  in 
their  books,  and  whatever  they  may 
have  believed  in  times  past,  I  could  not 
escape  the  conclusion  that  such  is  the 
system  which  they  now  promulgate,  and 
by  which  the  character  of  their  people 
is  being  moulded.  Their  idea  of  God  is 
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distorted  until  it  is  inferior,  if  possible, 
to  that  entertained  by  other  Chinese  idol- 
aters. Their  willingness— if  indeed  they 
are  willing  to  receive  Christian  mission- 
aries among  them — is  doubtless  founded 
upon  a  misapprehension  of  their  true  char- 
acter. They  suppose  that  the  mission- 
ary will  prove  an  instrument  which  they 
can  bend  to  suit  their  own  purposes. 
Exceptions  might,  perhaps,  be  made  in 
favour  of  individuals  :  it  is  of  those  who 
hold  the  reins  of  power  that  I  speak. 

"  The  city  of  Nankin  is  in  a  ruinous 
condition.  It  would  be  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  half  the  houses  have  been 
destroyed.  The  country  around  is  not 
half  cultivated.  Provisions  are  very 
scarce  and  expensive.  Their  trade  is 
very  limited.  We  observed  instances 
in  which  workmen  were  compelled  to 
labour  without  compensation.  All  indi- 
cates a  policy  that  has  little  regard  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people,  or  to  any  in- 
terests other  than  those  immediately 
connected  with  war,  and  with  the  indul- 
gence of  their  rulers. 

"  The  present  state  of  their  political 
affairs  would  indicate  that  Hung-siu- 
tsuen's  career  must  close  before  the 
present  dynasty  can  be  supplanted.  His 
horrible  doctrines,  which  have  served  to 
break  down  every  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong  in  the  minds  of  his 
soldiers,  and  send  them  forth  to  perform 
every  enormity  without  remorse,  have 
secured  him  the  lasting  hatred  of  the 
masses  of  the  people.  The  scenes  of 
internal  discord  which  so  nearly  proved 
their  destruction  a  few  years  since, 
would  doubtless  be  enacted  again,  and 
upon  a  large  scale,  when,  with  their 
enemies  vanquished,  they  came  to  a 
final  division  of  the  spoils." 

And  if  any  farther  testimony  were 
necessary,  we  might,  in  the  pages 
of  the  last  Blue-Book  for  1862, 
cull  evidence  enough  to  convince 
the  most  sceptical  that  the  people, 
as  well  as  the  Government,  are  hos- 
tile to  the  robbers  who  pretend  to 
be  inaugurating  a  new  rule. 

This  Taeping  movement  has  never 
had  at  any  time  a  national  charac- 
ter. It  has  not  been  joined  by  any 
influential  class.  The  Taepings  have 
never  organised  any  sort  of  govern- 
ment, and  they  have  never  held 
any  ground  but  that  on  which  their 
camps  stood.  Had  they  shown  any 
disposition  to  gain  the  suffrages  of 
the  Chinese  people,  already  dis- 
satisfied with  their  mandarins,  their 
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chances  of  subverting  the  dynasty 
would  have  been  great.  They 
have  not  done  so,  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  popular  feeling 
is  strongly  against  them.  Hear,  for 
instance,  what  thirty-two  of  the  re- 
presentative elders  of  the  districts 
between  Soochow  and  the  Yang- 
tsze  river  say  in  a  petition  to  our 
Minister,  and  then  decide  on  which 
side  our  humanity  should  be  en- 
listed : — 

"  Living  to  the  east  of  the  river,  we 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  visited  by  the 
murderously  ferocious  rebels,  who  have 
burnt  our  dwellings,  carried  off  our  peo- 
ple, dishonoured  our  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, robbed  us,  and  murdered  innumer- 
able of  us,  till  the  land  is  covered  with 
corpses,  and  the  roads  run  with  tears 
and  blood.  "We  ourselves  have  suffered 
so  in  our  persons,  and  our  families  over- 
whelmed with  bitterness,  refugees  from 
our  homes,  that  there  is  no  name  for  our 
misery  ;  our  lives  can  scarcely  be  called 
our  own.  It  seems  that  not  one  of  us 
will  escape.  In  desperation,  therefore, 
we  piteously  implore  the  Minister,  that 
in  his  great  goodness,  surpassing  all 
things,  he  will  pity  us,  and  speedily 
rescue  us,  and  will  despatch  his  energetic 
soldiers  to  sweep  the  abomination  out 
of  the  land,  that  our  death  may  be 
turned  to  life,  our  gratitude  be  un- 
imaginable ;  and  unless  his  goodness 
does  rescue  us,  there  will  be  no  escape 
for  us,  and  the  people  and  property 
on  the  east  of  the  river  will  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  land  left  a  desert,  with- 
out hope  of  recovery.  We  implore  him, 
therefore,  the  more  earnestly,  that  mil- 
lions of  the  poor  people  are  lying,  lean- 
ing on  each  other,  in  this  deep  snow,  in 
misery  unspeakable,  waiting  for  his  will." 

Could  any  words  be  more  ex- 
pressive] And  it  is  not  only  the 
Imperialists  who  suffer,  but  there 
are  tens  of  thousands  who  have 
joined  the  Taeping  ranks  from 
compulsion  and  to  save  their  lives. 
These  poor  creatures  are,  if  possible, 
more  to  be  pitied  than  any  other 
class.  They  stand  between  two 
fires, — the  sword  of  the  Taeping 
and  the  Imperial  executioner.  On 
their  behalf  we  ought  as  soon  as 
possible  to  place  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment in  such  a  position  that  an 
amnesty  could  be  safely  granted, 
or  arrangements  made  for  allowing 
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these  compromised  people  to  emi- 
grate to  Borneo,  the  Straits  settle- 
ments, to  Burmah,  and  elsewhere. 
The  compromised  might  embark 
with  their  wives  and  families,  and 
in  less  populated  regions  found 
colonies  as  creditable  to  their  mo- 
ther country  as  they  would  be  pro- 
fitable to  European  civilisation  and 
commerce.  This  would  be  a  tri- 
umphant solution  of  the  Taeping 
difficulty  ;  and  we  feel  justified  in 
hoping  that  the  Court  of  Pekin  may 
be  persuaded  to  temper  justice  with 
mercy,  inasmuch  as  one  of  its  high- 
est officers  has  recently  recognised 
the  evils  of  over-population,  and 
legalised  emigration  from  the  pro- 
vinces under  his  jurisdiction. 

Our  collision  with  the  Taepings 
has  been  denounced  as  if  it  had 
been  sought  by  the  British  autho- 
rities in  China.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  In  1858,  when 
Lord  Elgin  ascended  the  Yang-tsze, 
the  escorting  squadron  was  delibe- 
rately attacked,  although  the  small- 
est vessel  was  sent  considerably  in 
advance  with  a  flag  of  truce  flying, 
and  a  person  was  expressly  sent  in 
her  to  afford  every  explanation  of 
our  Ambassador's  motive  in  desir- 
ing to  pass  Nankin. 

Both  then  and  subsequently  the 
Taeping  chiefs  were  told  that  we 
entertained  no  hostile  feeling  to- 
wards them,  and  that  so  long  as 
they  respected  British  property  we 
should  be  strictly  neutral.  In  spite 
of  these  warnings  and  the  promises 
of  their  leaders,  the  Taepings,  -not 
satisfied  with  the  sack  of  the  great 
cities  in  the  districts  around  Shang- 
hai and  Ningpo,  actually  attacked 
our  settlements.  Necessity  has 
compelled  us  to  act  upon  the  defen- 
sive. We  had  to  drive  them  from 
the  neighbourhood;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  their  starving  out  the  vast 
numbers  of  Chinese  who  had  taken 
shelter  in  Shanghai,  we  had  to 
mark  certain  limits  within  which 
we  would  not  suffer  their  presence. 
Such  is  the  history  of  our  "  war  " 
against  the  Taepings.  Troops  have 
been  sent  for  from  India,  and 
Shanghai  and  Ningpo  are  virtually 
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under  the  protection  of  the  British 
and  French  forces.  As  a  temporary 
measure  this  may  answer,  but  it 
is  beset  with  inconveniences  and 
risks  if  prolonged.  Temporary  pro- 
tection, as  our  Indian  experience 
abundantly  teaches  us,  leads  to  per- 
manent occupation,  and  ultimate 
absorption  of  territory.  The  foot 
of  a  vigorous  European  nation,  once 
placed  firmly  on  the  soil  of  an 
Eastern  state,  cannot  be  withdrawn. 

Yet  the  present  state  of  China 
leaves  us  no  alternative.  There  are 
other  important  considerations  up- 
on which  our  space  forbids  us  enter- 
ing, but  there  is  one  we  will  allude 
to  in  passing — the  evils  inflicted 
upon  the  country  by  the  influx  of 
adventurers  now  swarming  thither, 
who  are  amenable  to  no  law,  with 
no  fortunes  or  characters  to  lose, 
but  abundance  of  appetite  to  ac- 
quire. The  misdeeds  of  these  mis- 
creants are  a  great  obstacle  to 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  Chi- 
nese people ;  and  to  watch  and  keep 
them  within  bounds,  the  operation 
of  a  high  and  powerful  police  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Our  trade 
and  property  must  be  protected  by 
some  Power,  or  be  sacrificed.  How 
that  protection  shall  be  afforded  is 
the  problem  to  be  solved. 

This  country  is  decidedly  op- 
posed to  direct  intervention,  while 
the  assumption  of  a  protectorate 
over  China  by  any  other  Power 
would  be  directly  opposed  to  our 
interests. 

It  might  be  well,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, to  leave  the  Chinese  to  work 
out  their  own  regeneration ;  but 
unfortunately  our  commercial  inte- 
rests and  revenue  are  so  interwoven 
with  the  wellbeing  of  China,  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  wait  the  time 
that  might  elapse  before  the  resto- 
ration of  order. 

In  respect  to  ourselves,  were  we 
disposed  to  look  on  and  abide  the 
issue,  other  Powers  whose  interests 
differ,  and  whose  risks  are  by  no 
means  as  great,  would  not  refrain 
with  such  a  temptation  before 
them.  We  have  already  a  glut  of 
territory  in  Asia;  it  is  quite  natural 
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that  other  European  powers  should 
crave  an  India  likewise.  In  re- 
spect to  China  herself,  she  is  fully 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  calling  in 
European  vigour  and  intelligence, 
and  has  made  up  her  mind  to  pro- 
cure it ;  a  step  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  contact  with  Europeans, 
and  over  which  we  have  no  control. 

If  the  Governments  of  Europe 
were  to  agree  to  withhold  the  ser- 
vice of  their  troops,  this  would  not 
prevent  the  employment  of  private 
individuals  from  Europe  or  Ame- 
rica, and  we  have  seen  only  recent- 
ly how  easy  it  is  to  evade  the  juris- 
diction of  the  foreign  consul  by 
the  simple  process  of  hailing  for  a 
Chinaman,  or  from  any  State  not  re- 
presented on  the  spot.  The  Chinese 
Government  can  command  foreign 
aid  if  so  disposed,  but  irresponsible 
enlistment  of  foreigners  is  on  all 
grounds  objectionable  and  danger- 
ous. It  has  been  tried,  and  the  re- 
sults have  been  what  might  have 
been  anticipated  —  waste,  pecula- 
tion, and  danger  to  the  State.  What 
indeed  is  the  experience  of  those 
European  Powers  who  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  independently  raised 
foreign  legions  1 

The  Taoutai  of  Shanghai  long 
since  tried  the  experiment  upon 
his  own  responsibility  of  forming 
a  European-Chinese  fleet,  and  ut- 
terly failed,  after  spending  millions 
of  dollars.  He  bought  up  in  1853 
a  number  of  vessels,  manned  and 
officered  them  with  all  the  dregs 
of  our  settlements ;  without  proper 
status  or  discipline  they  were  sent 
up  to  fight  Taepings  at  Nankin,  and 
of  course  ran  away.  Other  man- 
darins hired  lorchas  under  European 
flags  to  protect  trade  on  the  coast ; 
these  likewise  turned  upon  their 
employers,  and,  instead  of  fighting 
pirates,  frightened  their  employers. 
The  last  item  of  news  from  China 
is,  that  the  crews  of  some  hired 
lorchas  had  passed  over  in  a  body 
to  the  pirates,  and  that  one  of 
Ward's  regiments  had  mutinied 
after  his  death,  and  looted  the  ya- 
inun  of  a  high  official. 

In  our  opinion,  there  is,  in  view 
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of  the  interests  of  all  European 
Powers,  but  one  mode  of  giving  aid 
to  the  Chinese  Government  —  to 
wit,  encouraging  officers  of  character 
and  respectability,  subjects  of  those 
Powers,  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
Chinese  Government. 

We  have  with  China  an  enormous 
and  profitable  trade ;  we  want  it 
guaranteed  and  developed.  This 
duty  properly  devolves  upon  China, 
but  she  is  as  yet  unable  to  dis- 
charge it.  It  is  by  the  aid  of  men 
who  possess  both  character  and 
status,  the  guarantee  of  good  be- 
haviour, that  she  will  acquire 
strength  and  knowledge  to  fulfil 
her  obligations,  and  through  their 
influence  be  induced  to  adopt  the 
results  of  European  science  and 
skill — the  steamship,  railways,  and 
electric  telegraph — thus  insuring 
progress  profitable  to  herself  and 
the  world  at  large.  This  end,  we 
take  it,  should  be  our  object  in 
giving  help  to  China.  She  should 
not  be  strengthened  out  of  hand, 
but  by  a  slow  process  with  a  small 
force,  whose  action  should  be  spread 
over  a  period  sufficient  to  enable  us 
to  open  the  country,  throughout  its 
length  and  breadth,  to  Christianity 
and  commerce. 

Views  in  consonance  with  the 
foregoing  remarks  appear  to  have 
found  favour  at  Pekin,  but  owing, 
doubtless,  to  the  different  views 
entertained  by  the  Ministers  of 
England,  France,  Eussia,  and  Ame- 
rica, the  Regency  has  been  dragged 
first  in  one  direction  and  then  in 
the  other.  Russia  is  evidently 
ready  for  direct  intervention.  In 
1860  she  persuaded  the  Emperor 
of  China  to  barter  square  miles  of 
territory  for  old  rifles,  and  we  hear 
that  the  Czar's  ships  are  ready  to 
retake  Nankin.  The  capture  of 
that  city  is  just  now  worth  a  pro- 
vince to  the  Court  of  Pekin.  The 
French  and  ourselves  have  been 
flirting  with  the  question,  watching 
and  checkmating  each  other,  rather 
than  promoting  the  real  interests  of 
China.  Not,  perhaps,  because  Sir  Fre- 
derick: Bruce  has  not  been  aware  of 
what  was  really  essential,  but  because 
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he  was  apprehensive,  probably,  of 
compromising  our  Ministry  in  any 
direct  line  of  policy.  The  result  has 
been  that  small  bodies  of  Imperial- 
ists have  been  drilled  by  English 
and  French  officers  upon  totally  dif- 
ferent systems,  in  spots  scattered  all 
over  the  sea  frontier  of  China.  Every 
one  of  these  half -trained  braves 
will  be  as  dangerous  as  a  Taeping, 
unless  he  be  under  efficient  dis- 
cipline and  thorough  control.  No 
regular  organisation  has  been  at- 
tempted, and  we  cannot  but  fear 
that  such  trifling  with  a  very  seri- 
ous question  will  lead  to  great  evils. 

As  an  instance,  permission  has 
just  been  given  to  all  our  military 
officers,  of  any  stamp,  to  accept 
commissions  in  China.  The  officer 
of  repute  is  thus  placed  on  a  foot- 
ing with  discharged  seamen  and 
marines  now  holding  the  rank  of 
Colonels  and  Majors  in  the  Chinese 
army,  while  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment is  unfairly  left  to  discriminate 
between  the  good  and  the  worth- 
less. A  surer  method  of  bringing 
discredit  upon  ourselves,  and  in- 
volving us  eventually  in  direct 
intervention,  could  scarcely -be  de- 
vised. 

Surrounded  with  difficulties, 
Prince  Kung  appears  to  have 
rightly  turned  his  first  attention  to 
the  organisation  of  a  maritime  po- 
lice, and  given  a  willing  ear  to  the 
counsels  of  the  Acting  Inspector- 
General,  Mr  Hart,  supported  by  our 
able  Minister.  Instructions  have 
been  issued  for  a  certain  sum  to  be 
set  aside  from  the  customs  revenue, 
and  the  chief  of  that  department 
has  been  authorised  to  take  such 
steps  as  would  accomplish  the  de- 
sired object.  These  instructions  are 
interesting,  and  evince  a  real  desire 
to  master  the  subject ;  whilst  the 
admission  that  a  departure  from 
ancient  custom  is  necessary,  is  high- 
ly significative  of  the  dawn  of  pro- 
gress in  China.  Prince  Kung  writes 
from  Pekin  in  February  last  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"The  Foreign  Office  repeat  the  in- 
structions they  have  already  given  the 
Inspector- General,  to  give  effect  to  the 
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arrangement  for  the  purchase  of  foreign 
steamers  with  the  utmost  despatch.  The 
orders  to  the  various  customhouses  to 
get  ready  their  quota  were  issued  some 
time  back  ;  and  these  orders  have  been 
repeated,  coupled  with  a  caution  against 
delay,  as  it  is  the  Emperor's  particular 
wish  that  not  a  day  should  be  lost.  The 
Board  understand  that  there  are  several 
classes  of  foreign  steamers  —  the  mail 
steamer,  the  merchant  steamer,  and  the 
war  steamer ;  that  the  first  is  very  small, 
the  second  the  reverse  of  handy,  and  that 
neither  are  available  like  the  third  for 
warlike  purposes.  They  are  further  in- 
formed that  the  mail  and  merchant 
steamers  are  paddle  -  wheel  steamers, 
while  the  war  steamers  are  'secret 
wheel '  (screw)  vessels.  This  is  a  point 
of  great  importance,  to  which  they  would 
draw  the  special  attention  of  the  Inspec- 
tor-General. The  money  being  now 
ready  for  transmission,  there  is  no  reason 
why  there  should  be  any,  the  slightest, 
delay." 

The  despatch  gives  instructions 
upon  other  points,  and  concludes 
with  again  urging  the  Inspector- 
General  to  lose  no  time,  closing 
with  the  words, "  Hasten !  hasten ! ! " 

The  Inspector-General,  obliged  by 
ill-health  to  return  to  England,  was 
the  better  able  to  work  out  the  de- 
sires of  the  Emperor's  Council,  and 
put  himself  in  communication  with 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  their  necessary  sanc- 
tion before  he  could  legally  pur- 
chase a  vessel  or  employ  a  British 
subject.  He  was,  above  all,  desirous 
to  insure  the  thorough  respectabil- 
ity and  good  character  of  the  Euro- 
pean force  destined  to  guide  as  well 
as  aid  the  Chinese — at  the  same 
time,  to  take  care  that  the  help  should 
be  granted  in  a  way  to  insure  real 
progress  at  Pekin,  and  thus  guard 
against  a  return  to  the  old  policy 
of  exclusion  as  soon  as  the  officials 
were  relieved  from  the  fears  and 
difficulties  of  their  present  position 
— and  to  effect  this  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  should  not  supersede,  but 
merely  supplement,  the  action  of  the 
Chinese  themselves.  This  maxim 
should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  in 
our  dealings  with  China.  To  su- 
persede the  native  authority,  be- 
sides humiliating  him,  brings  about 
no  beneficial  result. 
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Her  Majesty's  Government  met 
the  proposals  of  the  Inspector- 
General  on  behalf  of  the  Emperor 
of  China  in  an  enlightened  spi- 
rit, guarding  themselves,  however, 
carefully  against  any  risk  of  being 
charged  with  intervention.  Mr  Lay 
offered  the  post  of  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  European-Chinese  naval 
force  to  Captain  Sherard  Osborn, 
C.  B. ,  which  office,  under  the  sanction 
of  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Board 
of  Admiralty,  he  gladly  accepted. 
The  necessary  authority  from  Her 
Majesty  in  Council  was  issued,  autho- 
rising the  Inspector-General  Horatio 
Lay  and  Captain  Sherard  Osborn 
to  purchase  such  vessels  and  enter 
such  British  subjects  as  might  be 
necessary,  without  an  infringement 
of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act. 
With  the  permission  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, Captain  Osborn  selected  the 
following  officers  : — Captain  Hugh 
Burgoyne,  V.C.,  as  second  in  com- 
mand ;  Commander  C.  S.  Forbes  ; 
Lieutenants  Arthur  Salwey,  Noel 
Osborn,  F.  C.  Vincent,  H.  M.  Om- 
manney,  Allen  Young,  and  G.  Mo- 
rice  ;  Mr  Henry  Collins  in  charge 
of  the  Paymaster's  and  Storekeeper's 
Departments ;  and  Doctors  John  El- 
liot, F.  Piercey,  Fegan,  and  others, 
of  the  hospital  arrangements.  Offi- 
cers of  the  highest  stamp  have 
been  likewise  selected  from  the 
mercantile  marine,  and  no  seamen 
or  marines  have  been  entered  except 
such  as  could  show  years  of  good 
conduct. 

It  is,  moreover,  Mr  Lay's  inten- 
tion to  enlist  presently  in  this  force 
the  subjects  of  the  other  Treaty 
Powers,  so  as  to  render  it  a  Euro- 
pean Chinese  force,  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  successfully  car- 
ried out  in  the  customs  administra- 
tion. 

As  the  funds  arrived  from  China 
the  vessels  and  stores  were  pur- 
chased. The  Admiralty  afforded 
the  same  facilities  from  our  arsenals 
as  would  have  been  conceded  to 
any  other  friendly  Power.  From 
the  superabundant  ships  in  our 
navy  the  Emperor  of  China  was 
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allowed  to  purchase  the  Mohawk, 
Africa,  and  Jasper,  and  they  were 
re-named  respectively  the  Pekin, 
China,  and  Amoy.  There  being 
no  others  available,  and  the  private 
yards  having  been  swept  by  the 
Federals  of  such  vessels  as  could 
carry  guns  or  serve  for  warlike 
purposes,  it  became  necessary,  in 
spite  of  the  delay  it  would  entail,  to 
enter  into  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion of  three  other  vessels,  which 
will  be  launched  in  March.  The  six 
vessels — three  of  them  despatch-ves- 
sels fit  to  cope  with  the  stormy  seas 
of  the  Chinese  seaboard,  and  the 
other  three  for  river  service — form 
as  small  a  force  as  it  is  safe  to  begin 
with.  It  is  intended  that  they  shall 
carry  about  40  guns,  and  be  manned 
by  400  European  officers  and  seamen, 
of  the  very  best  character.  D  urin  g  the 
interval  occupied  in  the  building  of 
some  of  the  vessels  and  equipment 
of  the  others,  there  has  been  abun- 
dant occupation  in  arranging  the 
details  necessary  for  a  sound  organi- 
sation. A  code  of  laws  for  the  good 
order  and  comfort  of  all,  based  upon 
the  customs  of  a  European  navy, 
has  been  compiled,  so  that  Prince 
Kung's  seal  may  render  it  the  future 
naval  law  of  China.  The  scale  of  pay, 
rations,  prize-money,  and  pensions 
for  wounds,  has  been  carefully 
considered,  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  special  service.  A 
signal-book  has  been  adapted  for 
intercommunication;  and,  strange  as 
it  may  sound,  even  an  ensign — green 
ground  intersected  by  two  yellow 
diagonal  bands,  and  bearing  the 
Imperial  crest  —  had  to  be  impro- 
vised, inasmuch  as  in  China  every 
armed  native  vessel  flies  her  own 
colours  according  to  the  whim  of  her 
master,  —  an  irregularity  to  which 
it  is  very  necessary  a  stop  should 
be  put. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  task 
about  to  be  undertaken  is  an  ardu- 
ous one ;  yet,  after  having  carefully 
weighed  all  its  difficulties,  we  can- 
not help  feeling  sanguine  of  a  suc- 
cessful .issue.  A  good  maritime 
police  is  the  secret  of  government 
in  China.  If  the  water-ways  of 
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China  are  in  a  state  of  security 
and  order,  peace  will  re-establish 
itself  everywhere.  The  rivers,  the 
seas,  and  lakes  and  canals,  within 
the  area  of  the  Empire,  cut  it  up 
into  such  sections  that  rebellion 
will  be  destroyed  in  detail,  or 
rather  starve,  directly  a  strong  exe- 
cutive is  placed  upon  the  Emperor's 
waters.  The  Taepings  and  other 
banditti  spread  over  the  area  they 
have  devastated,  by  availing  them- 
selves of  the  extensive  water-com- 
munication. The  Government  of 
Pekin,  if  it  is  wise,  will  pursue  the 
same  course  in  its  measures  of  repres- 
sion. The  steam  gunboat  and  the 
electric  telegraph,  by  their  very  ap- 
pearance in  the  disturbed  districts, 
will  re-assure  those  who  have  almost 
ceased  to  believe  in  any  govern- 
ment, and  frighten  away  the  evil- 
doers; whilst  the  fall  of  Nankin  will 
break  the  neck  of  a  scourge  which 
is  on  its  last  legs.  The  fleets  of 
piratical  junks  which  now  infest 
the  coasts  of  China,  and  whose  de- 
predations are  known  only  to  the 
natives,  will,  we  hope,  disappear 
before  the  vigorous  operations  of  a 
steam  flotilla  under  the  Imperial 
flag.  These  "  vikings ;'  of  the  East 
occupy  every  creek  between  Canton 
and  the  borders  of  Cochin -China  ; 
they  have  quite  cut  up  the  native 
trade  of  the  whole  seaboard,  and 
occasionally  pirate  even  European 
traders.  It  is  mainly  owing  to 
these  gentry  that  we  have  been 
unable  as  yet  to  establish  relations 
and  open  a  customhouse  at  Kiung- 
Chow  in  the  island  of  Hainan,  a 
point  which  we  hope  one  day  to  see 
the  centre  of  an  enormous  trade. 
Lastly,  we  see  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect most  important  results  from 
the  information  the  officers  of  the 
European-Chinese  flotilla  will  be 
able  to  gather  of  the  interior  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  and  of  the  com- 
mercial advantages  likely  to  flow 
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therefrom.  As  employes,  though 
merely  temporarily  so,  of  the  Em- 
peror, they  will  have  access  to  every 
part  of  that  vast  county  and  excite 
no  fears  or  jealousy;  their  oppor- 
tunities will  be  immense,  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  they  will 
bear  well  in  mind  the  duty  they 
owe  to  their  fellow-men  of  gather- 
ing and  storing  well  every  crumb 
of  information,  geographical  and 
otherwise.  What  they  may  effect 
for  the  benefit  of  our  commerce,  we 
may  estimate  from  the  fruits  that 
have  already  followed  in  the  wake  of 
their  brethren  of  the  navy  of  Eng- 
land who  first  penetrated  to  Shang- 
hai in  1842,  and  to  Hankow  in  1858. 
There  are  cities  as  rich  as  the  for- 
mer, rivers  as  large  as  the  Yarig-tsze, 
and  lakes  equal  to  those  of  Canada, 
to  be  re-discovered.  Those  almost 
unknown  provinces  of  the  interior 
are  not  wastes  profitable  only  to  the 
geographical  enthusiast,  but  coun- 
tries equal  to  states  of  Europe, 
thickly  dotted  with  cities,  and 
densely  populated,'  with  a  people 
second  only  to  ourselves  in  commer- 
cial energy  and  respect  for  law  and 
order.  England  for  years  has  spent 
wealth,  energy,  and  precious  lives 
in  opening  China  to  Western  influ- 
ence and  civilisation.  To-day,  her 
success  is  certain.  The  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  China  both  ask 
us  to  aid  them  in  their  hour  of 
trouble,  and  in  return  they  will 
assuredly  grant  us  that  access  and 
commercial  freedom  for  which  we 
have  so  long  laboured  and  so  often 
fought.  The  portals  of  ignorance 
and  heathenism  are  opening.  Shall 
we,  who  are  in .  the  vanguard  of 
nations,  hesitate  %  No — assuredly 
not  !  Our  motto  must  ever  be 
"  Forward  ; "  and  will  not  all  en- 
lightened Christendom  join  us  in 
wishing  "  God  speed "  to  those 
about  to  put  forth  in  this  fresh 
enterprise  to  the  land  of  Cathay  ? 
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PART  XIII. 

NO.  xix. — MOTIVE  POWER  (continued). 


THE  next  morning  the  sun  shone 
into  my  windows  so  brightly  that  I 
rose  at  an  earlier  hour  than  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  do  for  months, 
and  strolled  into  the  gardens,  inte- 
resting myself  in  considering  the 
painter's  charge  against  dressed 
ground  and  Tracey's  ingenious  re- 
ply to  it.  The  mowers  were  at  work 
upon  the  lawns.  Perhaps  among 
rural  sounds  there  is  none  which 
pleases  me  more  than  that  of  the 
whetting  of  the  scythe — I  suppose 
less  from  any  music  in  itself,  than 
from  associations  of  midsummer,  and 
hay-fields,  and  Milton's  '  Allegro/  in 
which  the  low  still  sound  is  admit- 
ted among  the  joyous  melodies  of 
Morn.  As  the  gardens  opened  up- 
on me,  with  their  variety  of  alleys 
and  by-walks,  I  became  yet  more 
impressed  than  I  had  been  on  the 
day  before,  with  the  art  which  had 
planned  and  perfected  them,  and 
the  poetry  of  taste  with  which  the 
images  of  the  sculptor  were  so  placed, 
that  at  every  turn  they  recalled  some 
pleasing  but  vague  reminiscence  of 
what  one  had  seen  in  a  picture,  or 
in  travel ;  or  brought  more  vividly 
before  the  mind  some  charming 
verse  in  the  poets,  whose  busts 
greeted  the  eye  from  time  to  time 
in  bowery  nook  or  hospitable  alcove, 
where  the  murmur  of  a  waterfall, 
or  the  view  of  a  distant  landscape 
opened  from  out  the  groves,  invited 
pause  and  allured  to  contemplation. 

At  last,  an  arched  trellis  over- 
hung with  vine  leaves  led  me  out 
into  that  part  of  the  park  which 
fronted  the  library,  and  to  which 
the  Painter  had  given  his  preference 
over  the  grounds  I  had  just  quitted. 
There,  the  wildness  of  the  scenery 
came  on  me  with  the  suddenness  of 
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a  surprise.  The  table-land,  on  which 
the  house  stood  on  the  other  side  of 
the  building,  here  abruptly  sloped 
down  into  a  valley  through  which 
a  stream  wound  in  many  a  maze, 
sometimes  amidst  jagged  rocklike 
crags,  sometimes  through  low  grassy 
banks,  round  which  the  deer  were 
grouping.  The  view  was  very  ex- 
tensive, but  not  unbrokenly  so ;  here 
and  there  thick  copses,  in  the  ir- 
regular outline  of  natural  groves, 
shut  out  the  valley,  but  still  left 
towering  in  the  background  the 
wavy  hill-tops,  softly  clear  in  the 
blue  morning  sky.  Hitherto  I  had 
sided  with  Tracey ;  now  I  thought 
the  Painter  right.  In  the  garden, 
certainly,  man's  mind  forms  a  visi- 
ble link  with  Nature,  but  in  those 
scenes  of  Nature  not  trimmed  and 
decorated  to  the  book-lore  of  man, 
Thought  takes  a  less  finite  scope, 
and  perhaps  from  its  very  vague- 
ness is  less  inclined  to  find  mono- 
tony and  sameness  in  the  wide  ex- 
panse over  which  it  wanders  to  lose 
itself  in  reverie. 

Descending  the  hillside,  I  reached 
the  stream,  and  came  suddenly  upon 
Henry  Thornhill,  who,  screened  be- 
hind a  gnarled  old  pollard-tree,  was 
dipping  his  line  into  a  hollow  where 
the  waves  seemed  to  calm  them- 
selves, and  pause  before  they  rushed, 
in  cascade,  down  a  flight  of  crags, 
and  thence  brawled  loudly  onward. 

As  I  know  by  experience  how 
little  an  angler  likes  to  be  disturbed, 
I  contented  myself  with  a  nod  and  a 
smile  to  the  youngman,  and  went  my 
own  way  in  silence  ;  but  about  an 
hour  afterwards,  as  I  was  winding 
back  towards  the  house,  I  heard  his 
voice  behind  me.  I  turned  ;  he 
showed  me,  with  some  pride,  his 
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basket  already  filled  with  trout ;  and 
after  I  had  sufficiently  admired  and 
congratulated,  we  walked  slowly^up 
the  slope  together.  The  evening 
before,  Captain  Thornhill  had  pre- 
possessed me  less  than  the  other 
members  of  the  party.  He  had 
spoken  very  little,  and  appeared  to 
me  to  have  that  air  of  supreme  in- 
difference to  all  persons  and  things 
around  him,  which  makes  so  many 
young  gentlemen  like — so  many 
young  gentlemen.  But  this  morn- 
ing he  was  frank  and  communicative. 

"You  have  known  Sir  Percival 
very  long,  I  think  ?"  said  he. 

"  Very  long.  I  knew  him  before 
I  had  left  Cambridge.  In  my  ram- 
bles during  a  summer  vacation, 
chance  brought  us  together ;  and 
though  he  was  then  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  oracles  of  the  world  of 
fashion,  and  I  an  unknown  colle- 
gian, somehow  or  other  we  became 
intimate." 

"  I  suppose  you  find  him  greatly 
altered?"  . 

"  Do  you  mean  in  person  or  in 
mind?" 

"Well,  in  both/' 

"In  person  less-  altered  than  I 
could  have  supposed ;  his  figure 
just  the  same — as  erect,  as  light, 
and  seemingly  as  vigorous.  In  mind 
I  cannot  yet  judge,  but  there  is  still 
the  same  sweetness,  and  the  same 
cheerfulness  ;  the  same  mixture  of 
good-tempered  irony  and  of  that 
peculiar  vein  of  sentiment  which  is 
formed  by  the  combination  of  poeti- 
cal feeling  and  philosophical  con- 
templation/' 

"  He  is  a  very  fine  fellow,"  re- 
turned Henry  Thornhill,  with  some 
warmth ;  "  but  don't  you  think  it  is 
a  pity  he  should  be  so  eccentric  ?" 

"In  what?" 

"  In  what  ?  Why,  in  that  which 
must  strike  everybody;  shirking 
his  station,  shutting  himself  up  here, 
planning  gardens  which  nobody  sees, 
and  filling  his  head  with  learning 
for  which  nobody  is  the  wiser/' 

"  His  own  friends  see  the  gardens 
and  enjoy  them ;  his  own  friends 
may,  I  suppose,  hear  him  talk,  and 
become  the  wiser  for  his  learning." 
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"  His  own  friends — yes !  a  dozen 
or  two  individuals ;  most  of  them 
undistinguished  as — as  I  am,"  added 
the  young  man,  with  visible  bitter- 
ness. "  And,  with  his  talents  and 
fortune,  and  political  influence,  he 
might  be,  or  at  least  might  have 
been,  anything;  don't  you  think 
so?" 

"  Anything  is  a  bold  expression  ; 
but  if  you  mean  that  he  might,  if 
he  so  pleased,  have  acquired  a  very 
considerable  reputation,  and  ob- 
tained a  very  large  share  of  the  re- 
wards which  ambitious  men  covet, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  could  have 
done  so,  and  very  little  doubt  that 
he  could  do  so  still/' 

"  I  wish  you  could  stir  him  up  to 
think  it.  I  am  vexed  to  see  him  so 
shelved  in  this  out-of-the-way  place. 
He  has  even  given  up  ever  going  to 
Tracey  Court  now ;  and  as  for  his 
castle  in  Ireland,  he  would  as  soon 
think  of  going  to  Kamtsehatka/' 

"  I  hope,  at  all  events,  his  estates, 
whether  in  the  north  or  in  Ireland, 
are  not  ill-managed." 

"  No,  I  must  say  that  no  estates 
can  be  better  managed ;  and  so  they 
ought  to  be,  for  he  devotes  enor- 
mous sums  to  their  improvement, 
as  well  as  to  all  public  objects  in 
their  district." 

"  It  seems,  then,  that  if  he  shirks 
some  of  the  pomps  of  wealth,  he 
does  not  shirk  its  duties  ? " 

"  Certainly  not,  unless  it  be  the 
duty  which  a  great  proprietor  owes 
to  himself." 

"What  is  that  duty?" 

The  young  man  looked  puzzled  ; 
at  last  he  said — 

"To  make  the  most  of  his  sta- 
tion." 

•  "  Perhaps  Sir  Percival  thinks  it 
is  better  to  make  the  most  of  his 
mind,  and  fancies  he  can  do  that 
better  in  the  way  of  life  which 
pleases  him,  than  in  that  which 
would  displease ;  but  he  is  lucky 
in  stewards  if  his  estates  thrive  so 
well  without  the  watch  of  the  mas- 
ter's eye." 

"  Yes,  but  his  stewards  are  gentle- 
men— one,  at  Tracey  Court,  is  a  Mr 
Aston,  an  old  schoolfellow  of  Sir 
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Percival,  who  was  brought  up  to 
expect  a  fine  property  at  the  death 
of  an  uncle  ;  but  the  uncle  unluckily 
married  at  the  age  of  fifty,  and  had 
a  large  family.  Sir  Percival  heard 
he  was  in  distress,  and  gave  him 
this  appointment ;  it  just  suits  him. 
The  Irish  steward,  Mr  Gerrard,  is 
also  a  capital  fellow,  who  travelled 
in  the  East  with  Sir  Percival.  Be- 
ing half  Irish  himself,  Gerrard  un- 
derstands how  to  make  the  best 
of  the  population  ;  and  being  half 
Scotch,  he  understands  how  to 
make  the  best  of  the  property.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  estates  are 
better  managed  in  Sir  Percival' s 
absence  than  if  he  resided  on  them, 
for  you  know  how  good-natured 
he  is.  A  bad  tenant  has  only  to 
get  at  his  heart  with  a  tale  of  dis- 
tress, in  order  to  renew  his  lease 
for  whipping  the  land  on  his  own 
terms." 

"  So  then,"  said  I,  "  we  have 
come  at  last  to  this  conclusion,  that 
your  wise  relation,  knowing  his  own 
character,  in  its  merits  and  its  fail- 
ings, has  done  well  in  delegating  to 
others,  in  whose  probity  and  intel- 
lect he  has  a  just  confidence,  the 
management  of  those  affairs  which 
he  could  not  administer  himself 
with  equal  benefit  to  all  the  persons 
interested.  Is  not  that  the  way  in 
which  all  states  are  governed  ?  The 
wisdom  of  a  king  in  absolute  govern- 
ments, or  of  a  minister  in  free  ones, 
is  in  the  selection  of  the  right  per- 
sons for  the  right  places ;  thus 
working  out  a  wise  system  through 
the  instrumentalities  of  those  who 
best  understand  its  details." 

"  Yes  ;  but,  talking  of  ministers, 
Sir  Percival  makes  nothing  of  his 
political  influence ;  he  shuns  all 
politics.  Can  you  believe  it  ? — he 
scarcely  ever  looks  into  the  leading 
article  of  a  newspaper  ! " 

"  To  a  man  who  has  been  long 
out  of  the  way  of  party  politics, 
there  is  not  the  interest  in  leading 
articles  which  you  and  I  take." 

"  I  rather  think  that  Sir  Percival 
does  not  like  to  be  reminded  of  po- 
litics, for  fear  he  might  be  induced 
to  take  an  interest  in  them." 
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"  Ah,  indeed !  Why  do  you  think 
so?" 

"  Because,  three  years  ago,  Lady 
Gertrude  was  very  anxious  that  he 
should  claim  the  old  barony  of 
Ravenscroft,  which  has  been  in 
abeyance  for  centuries,  but  to  which 
the  heralds  and  lawyers  assured  him 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  his 
proving  his  right.  Lady  Gertrude 
was  so  intent  upon  this  that  at  one 
time  I  thought  she  would  have  pre- 
vailed. He  looked  into  the  case, 
invited  the  lawyers  here,  satisfied 
himself  that  the  proof  was  clear, 
and  then  suddenly  forbade  all  steps 
to  be  taken.  Lady  Gertrude  told 
me  that  he  said  to  her,  '  For  my 
family  this  honour  is  nought,  since 
the  title,  if  revived,  would  again 
die  with  me  ;  but  for  myself  it  is  a 
temptation  to  change,  to  destroy 
the  mode  of  life  in  which  I  am  hap- 
piest, and  in  which,  on  the  whole, 
I  believe  I  am  morally  the  least 
imperfect.  If  I  once  took  my  seat 
in  the  Lords,  a  responsible  legisla- 
tor, how  do  I  know  that  I  should 
not  want  to  speak,  to  act,  to  vie 
with  others,  and  become  ambitious 
if  successful — and  fretful  if  riot  T  " 

"  So  he  declined.  Well,  after  all, 
a  life  most  in  harmony  with  a  man's 
character  is  that  in  which  he  is  pro- 
bably not  only  the  happiest,  but  the 
best  man.  Ambition  is  but  noble 
in  proportion  as  it  makes  men  use- 
ful. But,  from  your  own  account, 
Tracey's  private  life  is  useful  al- 
ready, though  its  uses  are  not  ob- 
trusive. And  for  public  life,  three 
parts  of  the  accomplishments,  and 
perhaps  of  the  virtues,  which  make 
his  private  life  beautiful,  would  not 
be  needed." 

I  uttered  these  defensive  sugges- 
tions on  behalf  of  my  host  some- 
what in  rebuke  of  the  young  rela- 
tion whose  criticisms  had  called 
them  forth,  though  in  my  own  mind 
I  felt  a  sort  of  melancholy  regret 
that  Percival' s  choice  of  life  should 
be  in  walks  so  cool  and  sequester- 
ed, and  the  tenor  of  his  way  so 
noiseless  :  And  did  not  his  own 
fear  to  be  tempted  into  more  active 
exertions  of  intellect,  if  once  brought 
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under  the  influence  of  emulative 
competition,  indicate  that  he  him- 
self also  felt  a  regret,  on  looking 
back  to  the  past,  that  he  had  ac- 
quired habits  of  mind  to  which  the 
thought  of  distinction  had  become 
a  sensation  of  pain  1 

When  our  party  assembled  at 
breakfast,  Tracey  said  to  me, "  I  had 
no  idea  you  were  so  early  a  riser,  or 
I  would  have  given  up  my  ride  to 
share  your  rambles." 

"Are  you  too,  then,  an  early  riser  V 

"  Yes,  especially  in  summer.  I 
have  ridden  twelve  miles  with 
Bourke  to  show  him  the  remains  of 
an  old  Roman  tower  which  he  has 
promised  to  preserve  a  few  ages 
longer — in  a  picture. " 

Here  the  entrance  of  the  letter- 
bag  suspended  conversation.  The 
most  eager  for  its  opening  was 
young  Thornhill ;  and  his  counte- 
nance became  at  once  overcast 
when  he  found  there  was  no  letter 
for  him ;  as  mine,  no  doubt,  be- 
came overcast  when  I  found  a  large 
packet  of  letters  forwarded  to  me. 
I  had  left  town  long  before  the 
post  closed;  and  two  or  three  hours 
suffice  to  bring  plenty  of  trouble- 
some correspondents  upon  a  busy 
Londoner.  My  housekeeper  had 
forwarded  them  all.  I  think  Lady 
Gertrude  was  the  only  other  one  of 
our  party  for  whom  the  postman 
sped  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul 
to  soul.  When  I  looked  up  from 
my  letters,  Henry  Thornhill  had  al- 
ready glanced  rapidly  over  the  pano- 
rama of  the  world,  displayed  in  the 
'  Times '  newspaper,  and,  handing  it 
to  the  Librarian,  said  disdainfully, 
"  No  news." 

"  No  news  !  "  exclaimed  Caleb 
Danvers,  after  his  own  first  peep — 

"no  news!  Why,  Dr  ,'s 

great  library  is  to  be  sold  by  auc- 
tion on  the  14th  of  next  month  !  " 

"  That  is  interesting  news,"  said 
Tracey.  "  Write  at  once  for  the 
catalogue." 

"  Any  further  criticism  on  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  ?" 
asked  the  Painter,  timidly. 

"  Two  columns,"  answered  Mr 
Danvers,  laconically. 
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"  Oh,"  said  the  Painter,  "that  is 
interesting  too." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr  Dan- 
vers," said  Lady  Gertrude,  "  but 
will  you  glance  at  the  foreign  intel- 
ligence ]  Look  to  Germany  ; — any- 
thing about  the  Court  of V1 

;<  The  Court  of 1  yes,  our 

minister  there  is  convalescent,  and 
going  to  Carlsbad  next  week." 

"  That's  what  I  wanted  to  know," 
said  Lady  Gertrude.  "  My  letter  is 
from  his  dear  sister,  who  is  very 
anxious  about  him.  Going  to  Carls- 
bad—I am  glad  to  hear  it." 

Meanwhile  Clara,  who  had  pos- 
sessed herself  of  the  supplementary 
sheet,  cried  out,  joyously — "  0  dear 
Henry,  only  think — Ellen  has  got 
a  baby.  How  pleased  they  will  be 
at  the  Grange !  A  son  and  heir  at 
last  !  " 

"  Tut,"  growled  Henry,  breaking 
an  egg-shell. 

"  So,"  said  Tracey,  "  you  see  the 
'  Times'  has  news  for  every  one  ex- 
cept my  friend  here,  who  read  in 
London  yesterday  what  we  in  the 
country  read  to-day ;  and  Captain 
Thornhill,  who  finds  nothing  that 
threatens  to  break  the  peace  of  the 
world  to  the  promotion  of  himself 
and  the  decimation  of  his  regiment." 

Henry  laughed,  but  not  without 
constraint,  and  muttered  something 
about  civilians  being  unable  to  un- 
derstand the  interest  a  soldier  takes 
in  his  profession. 

After  breakfast,  Tracey  said  to 
me,  "  Doubtless  you  have  your 
letters  to  answer,  and  will  be  glad 
to  have  your  forenoon  to  yourself. 
About  two  o'clock  we  propose  ad- 
journing to  a  certain  lake,  which  is 
well  shaded  from  the  sun.  I  have 
a  rude  summer  pavilion  on  the 
banks ;  there  we  can  dine,  and 
shun  the  Dogstar.  Clara,  who 
happily  does  not  know  that  I  am 
thinking  of  Tyndaris,  will  bring 
her  lute,  Aunt  Gertrude  her  work, 
Bourke  his  sketch-book  ;  and  the 
lake  is  large  enough  for  a  sailing 
excursion,  if  Henry  will  kindly  ex- 
change, for  the  day,  military  repose 
for  nautical  activity." 

All  seemed  pleased  with  the  pro- 
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posal  except  Henry,  who  merely 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  the 
party  dispersed  for  the  morning. 

My  letters  were  soon  despatched, 
and  my  instincts  or  habits  (which 
are,  practically  speaking,  much  the 
same  thing)  drew  me  into  the 
library.  Certainly  it  was  a  very 
noble  collection  of  books,  and  ex- 
ceedingly well  arranged.  Opening 
volume  after  volume,  I  found  that 
most  of  those  containing  works 
of  imperishable  name  were  inter- 
leaved ;  and  the  side-pages  thus 
formed  were  inscribed  with  critical 
notes  and  comments  in  my  host's 
handwriting. 

I  was  greatly  struck  with  the 
variety  and  minuteness  of  the 
knowledge  in  many  departments, 
whether  of  art,  scholarship,  or 
philosophy,  which  these  annota- 
tions displayed,  and  the  exquisite 
critical  discrimination  and  taste  by 
which  the  knowledge  was  vivified 
and  adorned.  While  thus  gratify- 
ing my  admiring  curiosity,  I  was 
accosted  by  the  Librarian,  who  had 
entered  the  room  unobserved  by 
me. 

"  Ay,"  said  he,  glancing  over  my 
shoulder  at  the  volume  in  my  hand 
— "  Shakespeare  ;  I  see  you  have 
chanced  there  upon  one  of  Sir 
Percival's  most  interesting  specula- 
tions. He  seeks  first  to  prove  how- 
much  more  largely  than  is  generally 
supposed  Shakespeare  borrowed,  in 
detail,  from  others ;  and  next,  to 
show  how  much  more  patently 
than  i£  generally  supposed  Shake- 
speare reveals  to  us  his  own  per- 
sonal nature,  his  religious  and  po- 
litical beliefs,  his  favourite  senti- 
ments and  cherished  opinions.  In 
fact,  it  is  one  of  Sir  Percival's 
theories,  that  though  the  Drama  is, 
of  all  compositions,  that  in  which 
the  author  can  least  obtrude  on  us 
his  personality,  yet  that  of  all  drama- 
tists Shakespeare  the  most  frequent- 
ly presents  to  us  his  own.  Our 
subtle  host  seeks  to  do  this  by 
marking  all  the  passages  of  assertion 
or  reflection  in  Shakespeare's  plays 
which  are  not  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  the  speaker,  nor  called  for 


by  the  situation  —  often,  indeed, 
purely  episodical  to  the  action  \  and 
where  in  such  passages  the  same  or 
similar  ideas  are  repeated,  he  argues 
that  Shakespeare  himself  is  speak- 
ing, and  not  the  person  in  the 
dialogue.  I  observe  in  the  page 
you  have  opened,  that  Sir  Percival 
is  treating  of  the  metaphysical  turn 
of  mind  so  remarkably  developed 
in  Shakespeare,  and  showing  how 
much  that  turn  of  mind  was  the 
character  of  the  exact  time  in  which 
he  lived.  You  see  how  appositely 
he  quotes  from  Sir  John  Davies, 
Shakespeare's  contemporary — who, 
though  employed  in  active  profes- 
sional pursuits,  a  lawyer  —  nay, 
even  an  Attorney  -  General  and  a 
Serjeant ;  a  member  of  Parliament, 
nay,  even  a  Speaker,  and  in  an 
Irish  House  of  Commons — prepared 
himself  for  those  practical  paths 
of  life  by  the  composition  of  a 
poem  the  most  purely  and  pro- 
foundly metaphysical  which  Eng- 
land, or  indeed  modern  Europe, 
has  ever  produced  :  at  this  day  it 
furnishes  the  foundation  of  all  our 
immaterial  schools  of  metaphysics. 
You  will  see,  if  you  look  on,  how 
clearly  Sir  Percival  shows  that 
•  Shakespeare  had  intently  studied 
that  poem,  and  imbued  his  own 
mind,  not  so  much  with  its  doc- 
trines, as  with  its  manner  of 
thought." 

"  Tracey  was  always  fond  of 
metaphysics,  and  of  applying  his 
critical  acuteness  to  the  illustration 
of  poets.  I  am  pleased  to  see  he 
has,  in  the  tastes  of  his  youth,  so 
pleasing  a  resource  in  his  seclusion." 

"But  it  is  not  only  in  meta- 
physics or  poetry  that  he  occupies 
his  mind ;  you  might  be  still  more 
forcibly  struck  with  his  information 
and  his  powers  of  reasoning  if  you 
opened  any  of  the  historians  he 
has  interleaved — Clarendon,  for  in- 
stance, or  our  earlier  Chronicles. 
1  cannot  but  think  he  would  have 
been  a  remarkable  writer,  if  he  had 
ever  acquired  the  concentration 
of  purpose,  for  which,  perhaps, 
the  idea  of  publishing  what  one 
writes  is  indispensably  necessary." 
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"  Has  he  never  had  the  ambition 
to  be  an  author?" 

"  Never  since  I  have  known  him ; 
and  he  never  could  conceive  it  now. 
You  look  as  if  you  thought  that  a 
pity." 

"Well,  is  it  not  a  pity  ?" 

"  Sir,"  quoth  the  Librarian,  tak- 
ing snuff,  "  that  is  not  a  fair  ques- 
tion to  put  to  me,  who  have  passed 
my  life  in  reading  books,  and  cher- 
ishing a  humane  compassion  for 
those  who  are  compelled  to  write 
them.  Bat  permit  me  to  ask 
whether  a  very  clever  man,  him- 
self a  voluminous  writer,  has  not 
composed  a  popular  work  called 
the  '  Calamities  of  Authors '  ? — did 
you  ever  know  any  writer  who 
has  composed  a  work  on  the  '  Feli- 
cities of  Authors'  1  Do  you  think, 
from  your  own  experience,  that 
you  could  write  such  a  work  your- 
self?" 

"  Rhetorically,  yes  ;  conscien- 
tiously, no.  But  let  us  hope  that 
the  calamities  of  authors  lead  to 
,the  felicities  of  readers." 

Thus  talking  we  arrived  at  the 
Librarian's  own  private  sanctuary, 
a  small  study  at  the  end  of  the 
library,  looking  on  the  wilder  part 
of  the  park.  Pointing  to  doors  on 
the  opposite  side  of  a  corridor, 
he  said,  "Those  lead  to  Sir  Perci- 
val's  private  apartments — they  are 
placed  in  the  Belvidere  Tower,  the 
highest  room  of  which  he  devotes 
to  his  scientific  pursuits;  and  those 
pursuits  occupy  him  at  this  mo- 
ment, for  he  expects  a  visit  very 
shortly  from  a  celebrated  Swedish 
philosopher,  with  whom  he  has 
opened  a  correspondence." 

I  left  the  Librarian  to  his  books, 
and  took  my  way  into  the  drawing- 
room.  There  I  found  only  Clara 
Thornhill,  seated  by  the  window, 
and  with  a  mournful  shade  on  her 
countenance,  which  habitually  was 
cheerful  and  sunny.  I  attributed 
the  shade  to  the  guilty  Henry,  and 
my  conjecture  proved  right ;  for 
after  some  small -talk  on  various 
matters,  I  found  myself  suddenly 
admitted  into  her  innocent  confi- 
dence. Henry  was  unhappy  !  Un- 
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reasonable  man  !  A  time  had  been 
when  Henry  had  declared  that 
the  supremest  happiness  of  earth 
would  be  to  call  Clara  his  !  Such 
happiness  then  seemed  out  of  his 
reach ;  Clara's  parents  were  ambi- 
tious, and  Henry  had  no  fortune 
but  "his  honour  and  his  sword." 
Percival  Tracey,  Deus  ex  machind, 
had  stepped  in — propitiated  Clara's 
parents  by  handsome  settlements. 
Henry's  happiness  was  apparently 
secured.  Percival  had  bestowed  on 
him  an  independent  income,  had 
sought  to  domicile  him  in  his  own 
neighbourhood  by  the  offer  of  a 
charming  cottage  which  Tracey  had 
built  by  the  sea-side  as  an  occasional 
winter  residence  for  himself  ;  had 
proposed  to  find  him  occupation  as 
a  magistrate — nay,  as  a  command- 
ing officer  of  gallant  volunteers — in 
vain — 

"  He  was  all  for  deeds  of  arms  ; 
Honour  called  him  to  the  field." 

The  trophies  of  Miltiades  would  not 
suffer  him  to  sleep. 

Henry  had  been  moving  heaven 
and  earth  to  get  removed  into  a  re- 
giment which  was  ordered  abroad, 
not  exactly  for  what  we  call  a  war, 
but  for  one  of  those  smaller  sacri- 
fices of  human  life  which  are  al- 
ways going  on  somewhere  or  other 
in  distant  corners  of  our  empire, 
and  make  less  figure  in  our  annals 
than  they  do  in  our  estimates. 
Such  trivial  enterprises  might  at 
least  prepare  his  genius  and  expe- 
dite his  promotion. 

"  Mox  in  reluctantes  dracones/'  &c. 

Percival,  who  was  in  secret  league 
with  Clara  against  this  restlessness 
for  renown  which  it  is  to  be  fer- 
vently hoped  the  good  sense  of 
Europe  will  refuse  to  gratify,  had 
done  his  best,  by  a  pleasant  irony 
and  banter,  to  ridicule  Henry  out 
of  his  martial  discontent.  In  vain 
— Henry  only  resented  his  kins- 
man's disapproval  of  his  honour- 
able ambition,  and  hence  his  regret 
that  Sir  Percival  did  not  "  make 
the  most  of  his  station."  Surely, 
did  he  do  so,  a  word  from  a  man 
of  such  political  importance  in 
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point  of  territory  would  have  due 
effect  on  the  War  Office.  Henry 
thought  himself  entitled  not  only 
to  a  chance  of  fighting,  but  to  the 
dignity  of  Major.  All  this,  by 
little  and  little,  though  in  her  own 
artless  words,  and  in  wifelike  ad- 
miration of  Henry's  military  genius 
as  well  as  ardour,  I  extracted  from 
Clara,  who  (all  women  being  more 
or  less,  though  often  unconsciously, 
artful  in  the  confidences  with  which 
they  voluntarily  honour  our  sex)  had 
her  own  reason  for  frankness  ;  she 
had  seen  Sir  Percival  since  break- 
fast, and  he  had  sought  to  convince 
her  that  it  would  be  wise  to  let 
Henry  have  his  own  way.  The 
cunning  creature  wished  me  to 
reason  with  Tracey,  and  set  before 
him  all  the  dangers  to  limb  and 
life  to  which  even  a  skirmish  with 
barbarians  might  expose  a  life  so 
invaluable  as  her  Henry's.  "  I 
could  see  him  depart  without  a 
tear,  if  it  were  to  defend  his  coun- 
try/' said  she,  with  spirit.  "But 
to  think  of  all  the  hardships  he 
must  undergo  in  a  savage  land, 
and  fighting  for  nothing  I  can 
comprehend,  against  a  people  I 
never  heard  of — that  is  hard  !  it  is 
so  reckless  in  him — and,  poor  dear, 
his  health  is  delicate,  though  you 
would  not  think  it ! " 

I  promised  all  that  a  discreet 
diplomatist  under  such  untoward 
circumstances  could  venture  to  pro- 
mise ;  and  on  the  Painter  entering 
the  room,  poor  Clara  went  up-stairs, 
trying  her  womanly  best  to  smile 
away  her  tears. 

Left  alone  with  the  artist,  he 
drew  my  attention  to  some  pictures 
on  the  wall  which  had  been  painted 
by  Sir  Percival,  commended  their 
gusto  and  brilliancy  of  execution, 
and  then  said,  "  If  our  host  had 
begun  life  on  fifty  pounds  a-year, 
he  would  have  been  a  great  painter." 

"  Does  it  require  poverty  in  order 
to  paint  well  1 " 

"  It  requires,  I  suppose,  a  motive 
to  do  anything  exceedingly  well; 
and  what  motive  could  Sir  Perci- 
val Tracey  have  to  be  a  professed 
painter  ? " 
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"I  think  you  have  hit  on  the 
truth  in  his  painting,  and  perhaps 
in  his  other  accomplishments  :  all 
he  wants  is  the  concentration  of 
motive." 

"  Is  it  not  that  want  which 
makes  three  -  fourths  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  famous  man 
and  the  obscure  man  1 "  asked  the 
Painter. 

"  Perhaps  not  three-fourths ;  but 
if  it  make  one-fourth,  it  would  go  a 
long  way  to  account  for  the  differ- 
ence. One  good  of  a  positive  pro- 
fession is,  that  it  supplies  a  definite 
motive  for  any  movement  which  the 
intellect  gives  itself  the  trouble  to 
take.  He  who  enters  a  profession 
naturally  acquires  the  desire  to  get 
on  in  it,  and  perhaps  in  the  profes- 
sion of  art  more  ardently  than  in 
any  other,  because  a  man  does  not 
take  to  art  from  sheer  necessity, 
and  without  any  inclination  for  it, 
but  with  a  strong  inclination,  to 
which  necessity  gives  the  patient 
forces  of  labour.  I  presume  that  I 
am  right  in  this  conjecture." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Painter,  ingenu- 
ously. "  So  far  back  as  I  can  re- 
member, I  had  an  inclination,  nay 
a  passion,  for  painting;  still  I 
might  not  have  gone  through  the 
requisite  drudgery  and  apprentice- 
ship ;  might  not  have  studied  the 
naked  figure  when  I  wished  to  get 
at  once  to  some  gorgeous  draperies, 
or  fagged  at  perspective  when  I 
wanted  to  deck  out  a  sunset,  if  I 
had  not  had  three  sisters  and  a 
widowed  mother  to  think  of." 

"  I  comprehend ;  but  now  that 
you  have  mastered  the  fundamen- 
tal difficulties  of  your  art,  and  ac- 
customed yourself  to  hope  for  fame 
in  the  fuller  and  freer  developments 
of  that  art,  do  you  think  that  you 
would  gladly  accept  the  wealth  of 
Sir  Percival  Tracey,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  you  were  never  to  paint 
for  the  public,  and  to  renounce 
every  idea  of  artistic  distinction  1 
or,  if  you  did  accept  that  offer  for 
the  sake  of  your  sisters  and  mother, 
would  it  be  with  reluctance  and 
the  pang  of  self-sacrifice  1" 

"  I  don't  think  I  could  accept 
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such  an  offer  on  such  conditions 
even  for  them.  I  am  now,  sir, 
utterly  unknown — at  best  one  of 
those  promising  pupils,  of  whom 
there  are  hundreds ;  but  still  I 
think  there  is  a  something  in  me 
as  painter,  as  artist,  which  would 
break  my  heart  if,  some  day  or 
other,  it  did  not  force  itself  out." 

"  Then  you  would  not  lose  your 
motive  for  becoming  a  great  painter, 
even  did  you  succeed  to  the  wealth 
and  station  which  you  say  deprive 
Sir  Percival  of  a  motive,  supposing 
that,  in  accepting  such  gifts  of  for- 
tune, you  were  not  required  to  sacri- 
fice the  inclination  you  take  from 
nature  1 " 

"  No,  I  should  not  lose  the  mo- 
tive. Better  famine  in  a  garret  than 
obscurity  in  a  palace  ! " 

Our  conversation  was  here  broken 
off  by  the  entrance  of  Lady  Ger- 
trude. "  It  is  just  time  for  our  ex- 
pedition," said  she.  "  I  think  it  is 
about  to  strike  two,  and  Percival  is- 
always  punctual." 

"  I  am  quite  ready,"  said  I. 

"  And  I  shall  be  so  in  five  min- 
utes," cried  the  Painter ;  "  I  must 
run  up-stairs  for  my  sketch-book." 

"  Oh,  I  see  what  is  keeping  my 
nephew,"  said  Lady  Gertrude,  look- 
ing out  of  the  window ;  and  as  I 
joined  her  she  drew  my  attention 
to  two  figures  walking  slowly  in 
the  garden  ;  in  one  I  recognised 
Tracey,  the  other  was  unknown  to 
me. 

"He  must  have  come  by  the 
early  train,"  said  Lady  Gertrude, 
musingly.  "  I  wonder  whether  he 
means  to  stay  and  go  with  us  to 
the  lake/' 

"  You  mean  the  gentleman  in 
black?"  said  I;  "I  think  not, 
whoever  he  may  be,  for,  see,  he  is 
just  shaking  hands  with  Tracey  like 
a  man  who  is  about  to  take  leave. 
By  his  dress  he  seems  a  clergy- 
man." 

"Yes,  don't  betray  me — Perci- 
val's  London  almoner.  My  nephew 
has  employed  him  for  seven  years, 
and  it  is  only  within  the  last  year 
that  I  discovered  by  accident  what 
the  employment  is.  He  comes  here 
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when  he  likes — seldom  stays  over  a 
day  !  One  of  those  good  men  who 
are  bored  if  they  are  not  always 
about  their  work  ;  and  indeed  he 
bores  Percival  by  constantly  talk- 
ing of  sorrow  and  suffering,  which 
Percival  is  always  wishing  to  re- 
lieve, but  never  wishes  to  hear  dis- 
cussed. You  don't  know  to  what 
a  degree  my  nephew  carries  his 
foible ! " 

"  What  foible  ?  " 

"  That  of  desiring  everybody  to 
be  and  to  look  happy.  A  year  ago, 
his  valet,  who  had  lived  with  him 
since  he  came  of  age,  died.  I  found 
him  another  valet,  with  the  highest 
character—the  best  servant  possible 
—not  a  fault  to  find  with  him  ;  but 
he  had  a  very  melancholy  expression 
of  countenance.  This  fretted  Per- 
cival;  he  complained  to  me.  '  Dol- 
man is  unhappy  or  discontented/  he 
said.  ;  Find  out  what  it  is ;  remedy 
it.'  I  spoke  to  the  poor  man ;  he 
declared  himself  most  satisfied,  most 
fortunate  in  obtaining  such  a  place. 
Still  he  continued  to  look  mournful. 
Percival  could  not  stand  it.  One 
day  he  thrust  a  bank-note  into  the 
man's  hand,  and  said,  *  Go,  friend, 
and  before  sunset  look  miserable 
elsewhere.' " 

I  was  laughing  at  this  character- 
istic anecdote,  when  Percival  entered 
the  room  with  his  usual  beaming 
aspect  and  elastic  step.  "  Keady?" 
said  he ;  "  that's  well :  will  you  ride 
with  me1?"  (this  addressed  to  my- 
self). "  I  have  a  capital  sure-footed 
pony  for  you." 

"  I  thought  of  giving  your  friend 
a  seat  in  my  pony-chaise,"  said  Lady 
Gertrude. 

Percival  glanced  at  his  aunt 
quickly,  and  replied,  "  So  be  it." 
I  should  have  preferred  riding  with 
Tracey;  but  before  he  set  off  he 
whispered  in  my  ear,  "  It  makes  the 
dear  woman  happy  to  monopolise 

a  new-comer — otherwise "  He 

stopped  short,  and  I  resigned  myself 
to  the  pony-chaise. 

"Pray,"  said  Lady  Gertrude,  when 
we  were  fairly  but  slowly  in  move- 
ment along  a  shady  road  in  the 
park, — "  pray,  don't  you  think  it  is 
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very  much  to  be  regretted  that  Per- 
cival  should  be  single — should  never 
have  married?" 

"  I  don't  know.  He  seems  to  me 
very  happy  as  he  is." 

"  Yes,  happy,  no  doubt.  I  believe 
he  would  make  himself  happy  in  a 

dungeon;  and "  Lady  Gertrude 

rather  spitefully  whipped  the  ponies. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  I,  as  soon  as  I 
had  recovered  the  first  sensation 
of  alarm,  with  which  I  am  always 
seized  when  by  the  side  of  ladies 
who  drive  ponies  and  whip  them — 
"  perhaps,"  said  I — "  take  care  of 
that  ditch — perhaps  Percival  has 
never  seen  the  woman  with  whom 
it  would  be  felicity  to  share  a  dun- 
geon?" 

"  When  you  knew  him  first,  while 
he  was  yet  young,  did  you  think 
him  a  man  not  likely  to  fall  very 
violently  in  love?" 

"  WeU,  '  fall '  and  « violently'  are 
two  words  that  I  should  never  have 
associated  with  his  actions  at  any 
time  of  life.  But  I  should  have  said 
that  he  was  a  man  not  likely  to  form 
a  very  passionate  attachment  to  any 
woman  who  did  not  satisfy  his 
refinement  of  taste,  which  is  ex- 
quisitely truthful  when  applied  to 
poems  and  statues,  but  a  little  too 
classically  perfect  for  just  apprecia- 
tion of  flesh  and  blood,  at  least  in 
that  sex  which  is  so  charming  that 
every  defect  in  it  is  a  shock  on  the 
beau  ideal." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Lady  Ger- 
trude, after  acknowledging,  with  a 
gracious  smile,  the  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  gallantry  conveyed  in  my 
observations — "  nevertheless,  Per- 
cival has  loved  deeply  and  fervently, 
and,  what  may  seem  to  you  strange, 
has  been  crossed  in  his  affections." 

"  Strange !  Alas !  in  love  nothing 
is  strange.  No  one  is  loved  for  his 
merits  any  more  than  for  his  fortune 
or  rank ;  but  men,  and  women  too, 
are  married  for  their  merits,  and 
still  more  for  their  rank  and  their 
fortune.  I  can  imagine,  therefore, 
though  with  difficulty,  a  girl  wooed 
by  Percival  Tracey  not  returning  his 
love,  but  I  cannot  conceive  her  re- 
fusing his  hand.  How  was  it  ? " 
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"  You  see  how  I  am  confiding  in 
you.  But  you  are  almost  the  only 
friend  of  his  youth  whom  Percival 
has  invited  as  his  guest ;  and  your 
evident  appreciation  of  his  worth  at 
once  opens  my  heart  to  you.  In  the 
course  of  that  lengthened  absence 
from  England — on  the  eve  of  which 
you  took  leave  of  him  nearly  thirty 
years  ago — Percival  formed  a  close 
friendship  with  a  fellow-traveller  in 
the  East :  Percival  considers  that  to 
the  courage,  presence  of  mind,  and 
devotion  of  this  gentleman,  a  few 
years  younger  than  himself,  he  owed 
his  life  in  some  encounter  with  rob- 
bers. Mr  Gerrard  (that  is  this 
friend's  name)  was  poor  and  with- 
out a  profession.  When  Percival 
was  about  to  return  to  Europe,  he 
tried  in  vain  to  persuade  Mr  Ger- 
rard to  accompany  him — meaning, 
though  he  did  not  say  so,  to  exert 
such  interest  with  Ministers  as  he 
possessed,  to  obtain  for  Gerrard 
some  honourable  opening  in  the 
public  service.  The  young  man  re- 
fused, and  declared  his  intention  of 
settling  permanently  at  Cairo.  Per- 
cival, in  the  course  of  his  remon- 
strances, discovered  that  the  cause 
of  this  self-exile  was  a  hopeless  at- 
tachment, which  had  destroyed  all 
other  objects  of  ambition  in  Ger- 
rard's  life,  and  soured  him  with  the 
world  itself.  He  did  not,  however, 
mention  the  name  of  the  lady,  nor 
the  reasons  which  had  deprived  his 
affection  of  hope.  Well,  Percival 
left^him  at  Cairo,  and  travelled  back 
into  Europe.  At  a  German  spa  he 
became  acquainted  with  an  Irish 
peer  who  had  run  out  his  fortune, 
been  compelled  to  sell  his  estates, 
and  was  living  upon  a  small  annuity 
allowed  to  him  either  by  his  cre- 
ditors or  his  relations ;  a  man  very 
clever,  very  accomplished,  not  of 
very  high  principle,  and  sanguine 
of  bettering  his  own  position,  and 
regaining  the  luxuries  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed,  through  some 
brilliant  marriage,  which  the  beauty 
of  his  only  daughter  might  enable 
her  to  make.  Beauty  to  a  very  rare 
degree  she  possessed — nor  beauty 
alone ;  her  mind  was  unusually  cul- 
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tivated,  and  her  manners  singularly 
fascinating.  You  guess  already1?" 

"  Yes.  Percival  saw  here  one 
with  whom  he  did  not  fall  in  love, 
but  for  whom  he  rose  into  love.  He 
found  his  ideal." 

"  Exactly  so.  I  need  not  say  that 
the  father  gave  him  all  encourage- 
ment. Percival  was  on  the  point  of 
proposing,  when  he  received  a  letter 
from  Mr  Gerrard  (to  whom  he  had 
written,  some  weeks  before,  com- 
municating the  acquaintance  he  had 
made,  and  the  admiration  he  had 
conceived) ;  and  the  letter,  written 
under  great  excitement,  revealed  the 
object  of  Gerrard's  hopeless  attach- 
ment. Of  Irish  family  himself,  he 
had  known  this  young  lady  from  her 
childhood — and  from  her  childhood 
loved  her.  He  had  been  permitted 

to  hope  by  Lord ,  who  was  at 

that  time  in  a  desperate  struggle  to 
conceal  or  stave  off  his  ruin,  and 
who  did  not  scruple  to  borrow  from 
his  daughter's  suitor  all  that  he 
could  extract  from  him.  Thus,  when 

the  final  crash  came,  Lord 's 

ruin  involved  nearly  the  whole  of 
Gerrard's  patrimony;  and,  of  course, 

Lord declared  that  a  marriage 

was  impossible  between  two  young 
persons  who  had  nothing  to  live 
upon.  It  was  thus  that  Edmund 
Gerrard  had  become  an  exile. 

"  This  intelligence  at  once  re- 
versed the  position  of  the  rivals. 
From  that  moment  Percival  devoted 
himself  to  bless  the  life  of  the  man 
who  had  saved  his  own.  How  he 
effected  this  object  I  scarcely  know; 

but  Lord gave  his  consent  to 

Gerrard's  suit,  and  lived  six  years 
longer  with  much  pomp  and  luxury 
in  Paris.  Gerrard  settled  with  his 
wife  in  Percival's  Irish  castle,  and 
administers  Percival's  Irish  estates, 
at  a  salary  which  ranks  him  with  the 
neighbouring  gentry.  But  Percival 
never  visits  that  property — I  do 
not  think  he  would  trust  himself  to 
see  the  only  woman  he  ever  loved 
as  the  wife  of  another,  though  she 
is  no  longer  young,  and  is  the  mo- 
ther of  children,  whose  future  for- 
tunes he  has,  doubtless,  assured." 

"  What  you  tell  me,"  said  I,  with 
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emotion,  "is  so  consistent  with 
Tracey's  character  that  it  gives  me 
no  surprise.  That  which  does  sur- 
prise me  is,  not  the  consent  of  the 
ruined  father,  but  the  consent  of 
the  accomplished  daughter.  Did 
Percival  convince  himself  that  she 
preferred  his  rival  1 " 

"  That  is  a  question  I  can  scarcely 
answer.  My  own  belief  is,  that  her 
first  fancy  had  been  caught  by  Ger- 
rard, and  that  she  had  given  him 
cause  to  believe  that  that  first  fancy 
was  enduring  love ;  but  that,  if  her 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Perci- 
val had  continued  longer,  and  had 
arrived  at  a  stage  at  which  his 
heart  had  been  confessed  to  her, 
and  her  own  heart  frankly  wooed, 
the  first  fancy  would  not  have 
proved  enduring  love.  But  the 
acquaintance  did  not  reach  to  that 
stage ;  and  I  have  always  under- 
stood that  her  marriage  has  been  a 
very  happy  one." 

"  In  that  happiness  Tracey  is 
consoled?" 

"  Yes,  now,  no  doubt.  But  I 
will  tell  you  this,  that  as  soon  as 
all  obstacles  to  the  marriage  were 
removed,  and  Gerrard  on  his  way 
from  the  East,  Percival  left  Ger- 
many and  reached  Lausanne,  to  be 
seized  with  a  brain  fever,  which 
threatened  his  life,  and  from  the 
effects  of  which  it  was  long  before 
he  recovered.  But  answer  me  can- 
didly one  question,  Do  you  think 
it  is  too  late  in  life  for  him  to 
marry  yet  ] " 

Poor  Lady  Gertrude  asked  this 
question  in  so  pleading  a  tone  of 
voice,  that  I  found  it  very  difficult 
to  answer  with  the  candour  which 
was  insisted  on  as  the  condition 
of  my  reply.  At  length  I  said, 
bravely — 

"  My  dear  Lady  Gertrude,  if  a 
man  hard  upon  sixty  chooses  to 
marry,  it  becomes  all  his  true  friends 
to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  say  that 
he  has  done  a  wise  thing.  But  if 
asked  beforehand  whether  it  be  not 
too  late  in  life  for  such  an  experi- 
ment, a  true  friend  must  answer, 
'Yes/" 

"  Yet  there  have  been  very  happy 
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marriages  with  great  disparity  of 
years,"  said  Lady  Gertrude,  mus- 
ingly, "  and  Percival  is  very  young 
for  his  age." 

"  Excellent  after-reflections,  if  he 
do  marry.  But  is  he  not  very  happy 
as  he  is1?  I  know  not  why,  but 
you  all  seem  to  conspire  against  his 
being  happy  in  his  own  way.  One 
of  you  wants  him  to  turn  politi- 
cian, another  to  turn  Benedict.  For 
my  part,  the  older  I  grow,  the  more 
convinced  I  am  of  the  truth  of  one 
maxim — whether  for  public  life  or 
for  private — '  Leave  well  alone.' " 

By  this  time  we  had  arrived  into 
the  heart  of  a  forest  that  realised 
one's  dreams  of  Ardennes ;  a  young 
man  would  have  looked  round  for 
a  Rosalind,  a  moralising  sage  for  a 
Jacques.  Many  a  green  vista  was 
cut  through  the  mass  of  summer 
foliage,  and  in  full  view  before  us 
stretched  a  large  wild  lake ;  its 
sides,  here  and  there,  clothed  with 
dipping  trees  or  clustered  brush- 
wood. On  the  opposite  margin,  to 
which,  in  a  neck  of  the  lake,  a  rus- 
tic bridge  gave  access,  there  was  a 
long  and  picturesque  building,  in 
the  style  of  those  quaint  construc- 
tions of  white  plaster  and  black 
oak  beams  and  rafters,  which  are 
still  seen  in  Cheshire,  but  with 
ruder  reliefs  of  logwood  pilasters 
and  balconies  ;  a  charming,  old- 
fashioned  garden  stretched  before 
it,  rich  in  the  genuine  English 
flowers  of  the  Elizabethan  day ;  and 
scattered  round,  on  inviting  spots, 
were  lively-coloured  tents  and  awn- 
ings. The  heron  rose  alarmed  from 
the  reeds  as  we  drew  near  the  wa- 
ter ;  but  the  swans,  as  if  greeting 
the  arrival  of  familiar  friends,  sailed 
slowly  towards  us.  Tracey  had 
already  arrived  at  the  cottage,  and 
we  saw  him  dismounting  at  the  door, 
and  talking  to  an  old  couple  who 
came  out  to  meet  and  welcome  him. 

"  I  believe/'  said  Lady  Gertrude, 
"  that  Percival' s  secret  reason  for 
building  that  cottage  was  to  place 
in  it  these  two  old  servants  from 
Tracey  Court.  They  had  known 
him  there  when  he  was  a  boy,  and 
are  so  attached  to  him  that  they 
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implored  him  to  let  them  serve  him 
wherever  he  resided.  But  they  were 
too  old  and  too  opinionated  to  suit 
our  moderate  establishment,  which 
does  not  admit  of  supernumeraries, 
so  he  suddenly  found  out  that  it 
would  be  very  pleasant  to  have  a 
forest  lodge  for  the  heats  of  sum- 
mer, built  that  house,  and  placed 
them  in  it.  The  old  woman,  who 
was  housekeeper  at  Tracey  Court, 
is,  however,  as  I  hope  you  will  ac- 
knowledge, a  very  good  cook  on 
these  holiday  occasions ;  and  her 
husband,  who  was  butler  there,  is 
so  proud  and  so  happy  to  wait  on 

us,  that .  But  no  doubt  you 

understand  how  young  it  makes  us 
old  folks  feel,  to  see  those  who  re- 
member us  in  our  youth,  and  to 
whom  we  are  still  young." 

Our  party  now  assembled  in  front 
of  the  forest  lodge,  and  the  grooms 
took  back  the  ponies,  with  orders 
to  return  before  nightfall.  Tracey 
carried  me  over  the  lodge,  while 
Henry  Thornhill  and  the  Painter 
busied  themselves  with  a  small  sail- 
ing vessel  which  rode  at  anchor  in 
a  tiny  bay. 

This  rustic  habitation  was  one  for 
which  two  lovers  might  have  sighed. 
Its  furniture  very  simple,  but  pic- 
turesquely arranged,  with  some  of 
those  genuine  relics  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age,  or  perhaps  rather  that 
of  James  L,  which  are  now  rarely 
found,  though  their  Dutch  imita- 
tions are  in  every  curiosity-shop. 
As  in  the  house  we  had  left  there 
was  everywhere  impressive  the  sen- 
timent of  the  classic  taste,  so  here 
all  expressed  the  sentiment  of  that 
day  in  our  own  history  which  we 
associate  with  the  poets,  who  are 
our  most  beloved  classics.  It  was 
difficult,  when  one  looked  round,  to 
suppose  that  the  house  could  have 
been  built  and  furnished  by  a  living 
contemporary;  it  seemed  a  place 
in  which  Milton  might  have  lodged 
when  he  wrote  the  '  Lycidas/  or 
Izaak  Walton  and  Cotton  have 
sought  shelter  in  the  troubled  days 
of  the  Civil  War,  with  a  sigh  of 
poetic  regret  as  they  looked  around, 
for  the  yet  earlier  age  when  Sidney 
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escaped  from  courts  to   meditate 
the  romance  of  '  Arcadia/ 

"  I  have  long  thought,"  said  Tra- 
cey, "  that  if  we  studied  the  secrets 
of  our  English  climate  a  little  more 
carefully  than  most  of  us  do,  we 
could  find,  within  a  very  small 
range,  varieties  of  climate  which 
might  allow  us  to  dispense  with 
many  a  long  journey.  For  instance, 
do  you  not  observe  how  much  cooler 
and  fresher  the  atmosphere  is  here 
than  in  the  villa  yonder,  though  it 
is  but  five  miles  distant?  Here, 
not  only  the  sun  is  broken  by  the 
forest-trees,  but  the  ground  is  much 
more  elevated  than  it  is  yonder. 
We  get  the  bracing  air  of  the  north- 
ern hills,  to  which  I  have  opened 
the  woods,  and  here,  in  the  hot 
relaxing  days  of  summer,  I  often 
come  for  days  or  weeks  together. 
The  lodge  is  not  large  enough  to 
admit  more  than  two,  or  at  most 
three  other  visitors,  and  therefore 
it  is  only  very  intimate  friends 
whom  I  can  invite.  But  I  always 
look  'forward  to  a  fortnight  or  so 
here,  as  a  time  to  be  marked  with 
the  whitest  chalk,  and  begin  to 
talk  of  it  as  soon  as  the  earliest 
nightingale  is  heard.  Again,  on  the 
other  extremity  of  my  property, 
by  the  sea-side,  I  have  made  my 
winter  residence,  my  Tarentum,  my 
Naples,  my  Nice.  There  the  aspect 
is  due  south — cliffs,  ranged  in  semi- 
circle, form  an  artificial  screen  from 
the  winds  and  frosts.  The  cottage 
I  have  built  there  is  a  sun-trap.  At 
Christmas  I  breakfast  in  a  bower 
of  geraniums,  and  walk  by  hedge- 
rows of  fuchsia  and  myrtle.  All 
this  is  part  of  my  philosophical 
plan,  on  settling  down  for  life — viz., 
to  collect  all  the  enjoyments  this 
life  can  give  me  into  the  smallest 
possible  compass.  Before  you  go, 

?ou  must  see  my  winter  retreat, 
should  like  to  prove  to  you  how 
many  climates,  with  a  little  heed, 
an  Englishman  may  find  within 
a  limit  of  twenty  miles.  I  had 
thought  of  giving  Bellevue  (my  sea- 
side cottage)  to  the  Thornhills,  and 
delighted  in  the  thought  of  becom- 
ing their  guest  in  the  winter,  for 
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aunt.  Gertrude  does  not  fancy  the 
place  as  I  do,  and  wherever  I  go 
cannot  live  quite  alone,  nor  quite 
without  that  humanising  effect  of 
drawing-room  scenery,  which  the 
play-writers  call '  petticoat  interest/ 
But  when  a  man  allows  himself  to 
be  selfish,  he  deserves  to  be  pun- 
ished. Henry  Thornhill  disdains 
Bellevue  and  comfort,  and  insists 
on  misery  and  bivouacs." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Tracey,"  said  I, 
mindful  of  my  promise  to  Clara, 
"  Henry  Thornhill  is  much  too  fine 
a  young  fellow  to  be  wasted  upon 
ignoble  slaughter,  and  still  more 
ignoble  agues  and  marsh  fevers. 
I  hope  you  do  not  intend  to  gratify 
his  preposterous  desire  to  plant 
laurels  at  the  other  end  of  the 
world,  and  on  soil  in  which  it  may 
be  reasonably  doubted  whether  any 
laurels  will  grow " 

Tracey's  brow  became  clouded. 
He  threw  himself  on  a  seat  niched 
into  the  recess  of  a  lattice  window, 
looked  out  at  first  abstractedly,  and 
then,  as  the  cloud  left  his  brow, 
observantly. 

"  See,  my  dear  friend,"  said  he — 
"  see,  how  listlessly,  for  a  mere  holi- 
day pleasure,  that  brave  lad  is  run- 
ning up  the  sails.  Do  you  think 
that  he  would  be  thus  indifferent 
if  he  were  clearing  decks  for  a 
fight,  if  responsibility,  and  honour, 
and  duty,  and  fame  were  his  mo- 
tive powers  ?  No.  If  he  stayed  at 
home  inactive,  he  would  be  miser- 
able the  more  Clara  and  I  tried  to 
make  him  happy  in  our  holiday 
way.  That  which  a  man  feels, 
however  unphilosophically  (accord- 
ing to  other  men's  philosophy),  to 
be  an  essential  to  the  object  for 
which  he  deems  it  noble  to  exist — 
that  the  man  must  do,  or  at  least 
attempt ;  if  we  prevent  him,  we 
mar  the  very  clockwork  of  his 
existence,  for  we  break  its  main- 
spring. Henry  must  have  his  own 
way.  And  I  say  that  for  Clara's 
sake;  for  if  he  has  not,  he  will  seek 
excitement  in  something  else,  and 
become  a  bad  man  and  a  very  bad 
husband." 

"  Hem!"  said  I;  "of  course  you 
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know  him  best ;  but  I  own  I  do 
not  see  in  him  a  genius  equal  to 
his  restlessness  or  his  ambition ;  and 
I  think  his  wife  very  superior  to 
himself  in  intellect.  If,  besides 
giving  him  your  sea-side  villa,  you 
gave  him  a  farm,  surely  he  might 
become  famous  for  his  mangold- 
wurzel ;  and  it  is  easier  for  all 
men,  including  even  Henry  Thorn- 
hill,  to  grow  capital  wurzel  than 
it  is  to  beat  Hannibal  or  Welling- 
ton." 

"Pish!"  said  Tracey,  smiling, 
"  you  ought  to  know  mankind  too 
well  to  think  seriously  what  you 
say  in  sarcasm.  Pray,  where  and 
what  would  England  be  if  every 
sharp  young  fellow  in  the  army  did 
not  set  a  Hannibal  or  a  Wellington 
before  his  eyes  ;  or  if  every  young 
politician  did  not  haunt  his  visions 
with  a  Pitt,  a  Fox,  or  a  Burke] 
What  Henry  Thornhill  may  be- 
come, Heaven  only  knows  ;  but  if 
you  could  have  met  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley  before  he  went  to  India,  do 
you  think  you  would  have  guessed 
that  he  would  become  the  hero  of 
England1?  Can  any  of  us  detect 
beforehand  the  qualities  of  a  man 
of  action  1 — Of  a  man  of  letters, 
yes,  to  a  certain  degree,  at  least. 
We  can  often,  though  not  always, 
foresee  whether  a  man  may  become 
a  great  writer  ;  but  a  great  man  of 
action — no  !  !  Henry  has  no  lite- 
rature, no  literary  occupation,  nor 
even  amusement.  Probably  Han- 
nibal had  none,  and  Wellington 
very  little.  Bref — he  thinks  his 
destiny  is  action,  and  military  ac- 
tion. Every  man  should  have  a 
fair  chance  of  fulfilling  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  his  destiny.  Suppose 
Henry  Thornhill  fail ;  what  then  1 
He  comes  back,  reconciled  to  what 
fate  will  still  tender  him — recon- 
ciled to  my  sea-side  villa — to  his 
charming  wife — reconciled  to  life 
as  it  is  for  him.  But  now  he  is 
coveting  a  life  which  may  be.  A 
man  only  does  that  which  fate  in- 
tends him  to  do,  in  proportion  as 
he  obeys  the  motive  which  gives 
him  his  power  in  life.  Henry 
Thornhill' s  motive  is  military  am- 
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bition.  It  is  no  use  arguing  the 
point — what  man  thinks,  he  is." 

I  bowed  my  head.  I  felt  that 
Tracey  was  right,  and  sighed  aloud, 
"  Poor  little  Clara  !  " 

"  Poor  little  Clara ! "  said  Tracey, 
sighing  also,  "  must,  like  other 
poor  dear  little  loving  women,  take 
her  chance.  If  her  Henry  succeed, 
how  proud  she  will  be  to  congratu- 
late him  !  if  he  fail,  how  proud  she 
will  be  to  console  him  !  " 

"  Ah,  Tracey ! "  said  I,  rising,  "  in 
all  you  have  said  I  recognise  your 
acute  discernment  and  your  depth 
of  reasoning.  But  when  you  not 
only  concede  to,  but  approve,  the 
motive  power  which  renders  this 
young  man  restless,  pray  forgive  so 
old  a  friend  for  wondering  why  you 
yourself  have  never  found  some  mo- 
tive power  which  might,  long  ere 
this,  have  rendered  you  renowned." 

"  Hush  ! "  said  Tracey,  with  his 
winning,  matchless  smile — "hush, 
look  out  on  yon  woods  and  waters. 
Has  not  the  life  which  Nature  be- 
stows on  any  man  who  devoutly 
loves  her  a  serener  happiness  than 
can  be  found  in  the  enjoyments 
that  estrange  us  from  her  charms  ? 
How  few  understand  the  distinc- 
tion between  life  artificial  and 
life  artistic  !  Artificial  existence  is 
a  reverence  for  the  talk  of  men  ; 
artistic  existence  is  in  the  supreme 
indifference  to  the  talk  of  men. 
You  and  I,  in  different  ways,  seek 
to  complete  our  being  on  earth, 
not  artificially,  but  artistically. 
Neither  of  us  can  be  insincere 
mouthpieces  of  talk  in  which  we 
have  no  faith.  You  cannot  write 
in  a  book — you  cannot  say  in  a 
speech — that  which  you  know  to 
be  a  falsehood.  But  the  artificial 
folks  are  the  very  echoes  of  false- 
hood ;  the  noise  they  make  is  in 
repeating  its  last  sounds.  An  artist 
must  be  true  to  nature,  even  though 
he  add  to  nature  something  from 
his  soul  of  man  which  nature  can- 
not give  in  her  representations  of 
truth.  Is  it  not  so  2  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  I,  with  warmth. 
"  I  could  neither  write  nor  speak 
what  I  did  not  believe  to  be,  in 
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the  main,  truthful.  A  man  may 
or  may  not,  according  to  the 
quality  of  his  mind,  give  to  na- 
ture that  which  clearly  never  can 
be  in  nature — viz.,  the  soul  or  the 
intellect  of  man.  But  soul  or  in- 
tellect he  must  give  to  nature — 
that  is,  to  everything  which  exter- 
nal objects  present  to  his  senses  as 
truthful — or  he  is  in  art  a  charlatan, 
and  in  action  a  knave.  But  then 
truth,  as  Humanity  knows  it,  is 
not  what  the  schoolmen  call  it, 
One  and  Indivisible  ;  it  is  like 
light,  and  splits  not  only  into  ele- 
mentary colours,  but  into  number- 
less tints.  Truth  with  Raffaelle  is 
not  the  same  as  truth  with  Titian  ; 
truth  with  Shakespeare  is  not  the 
same  as  truth  with  Milton  ;  truth 
with  St  Xavier  is  not  the  same  as 
truth  with  Luther ;  truth  with  Pitt 
is  not  the  same  as  truth  with  Fox. 
Each  man  takes  from  life  his  fa- 
vourite truth,  as  each  man  takes 
from  light  his  favourite  colour." 

"  Bravo  !  "  cried  Tracey,  clapping 
his  hands. 

"Why  bravo  1"  said  I,  testily. 
"  Can  the  definition  I  hazard  be 
construed  into  a  defence  of  what  I 
presume  to  be  your  view  of  the  in- 
dividual allegiance  which  each  man 
owes  to  truth  as  he  conceives  it  ? 
No  j  for  each  man  is  bound  to 
support  and  illustrate,  with  all  his 
power,  truth  as  truth  seems  to  him, 
Kaffaelle  as  Raffaelle,  Titian  as 
Titian,  Shakespeare  as  Shakespeare, 
Milton  as  Milton,  Pitt  as  Pitt,  Fox 
as  Fox.  And  the  man  who  says, 
*  I  see  truth  in  my  own  way,  and  I 
do  not  care  to  serve  her  cause  ; ; 
who,  when  Nature  herself,  ever 
moving,  ever  active,  exhorts  him 
to  bestir  himself  for  the  truth  he 
surveys,  and  to  animate  that  truth 
with  his  own  life  and  deed,  shrugs 
his  shoulder,  and  cries  '  Cui  bono  ? } 
— that  man,  my  dear  Tracey,  may 
talk  very  finely  about  despising  re- 
nown, but  in  reality  he  shuffles  oft7 
duty.  Pardon  me  ;  I  am  thinking 
of  you.  I  would  take  your  part 
against  others;  but  as  friend  to 
friend,  and  to  your  own  face,  I  con- 
demn you." 
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To  this  discourteous  speech  Tra- 
cey was  about  to  reply,  when  Lady 
Gertrude  and  Clara  Thornhill  en- 
tered the  room  to  tell  us  that  the 
boat  was  ready,  and  that  we  had 
less  than  two  hours  for  aquatic 
adventure,  as  we  were  to  dine  at 
five. 

"  I  am  not  sorry  to  have  a  little 
time  to  think  over  my  answer  to 
those  reproaches  which  are  compli- 
ments on  the  lips  of  friends,"  said 
Tracey  to  me,  resting  his  arm  on 
my  shoulder;  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes more  we  were  gliding  over  the 
lake,  with  a  gentle  breeze  from  the 
hills,  just  lively  enough  to  fill  the 
sail.  Clara,  bewitchingest  of  those 
womanliest  women  who  unfairly 
enthral  and  subdue  us,  while  we 
not  only  know  that  their  whole 
hearts  are  given  to  another,  but  love 
and  respect  them  the  more  for  it, 
— Clara  nestled  herself  by  my  side. 
And  I  had  not  even  the  satisfac- 
tion of  thinking  that  that  infamous 
Henry  was  jealous.  He  did  indeed 
once  or  twice  pause  from  his  nau- 
tical duties  to  vouchsafe  us  a  scowl ; 
but  it  was  sufficiently  evident  that 
the  monster  was  only  angry  because 
he  knew  that  Clara  loved  him  so 
well,  that  she  was  seeking  to  enlist 
me  on  her  side  against  his  abomin- 
able ambition  of  learning  the  art  of 
homicide. 

"Well,"  whispered  Clara  to  me 
— "well,  you  have  spoken  to  Sir 
Percival ! " 

"Alas,  yes!  and  in  vain.  He 
thinks  that  for  your  sake  Henry 
must  fulfil  that  dream  of  heroism, 
which  perhaps  first  won  your  heart 
to  him.  Women  very  naturally  love 
heroes ;  but  then  they  must  pay 
the  tax  for  that  noble  attachment. 
Henry  must  become  the  glory  of 
his  country,  and  the  major  of  a  re- 
giment in  active  service.  My  dear 
child — I  mean,  my  dear  Mrs  Thorn- 
hill — don't  cry ;  be  a  hero's  wife  ! 
Tracey  has  convinced  me  that  Henry 
is  right ;  and  my  firm  belief  is  that 
the  chief  motive  which  makes  Henry 
covet  laurels  is  to  lay  them  at  your 
feet." 

"  The  darling ! "  murmured  Clara. 
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"  You  see  your  parents  very  na- 
turally wished  you  to  make  a  better 
worldly  marriage.  That  difficulty 
was  smoothed  over,  not  by  the 
merits  of  Henry,  but  the  money  of 
Sir  Percival  Tracey.  Could  you  re- 
spect your  husband  if  he  were  not 
secretly  chafed  at  that  thought] 
He  desires  to  lift  himself  up  to  you 
even  in  your  parents'  eyes,  not  by 
a  miserable  pecuniary  settlement 
effected  through  a  kinsman,  but  by 
his  own  deeds.  Oppose  that,  and 
you  humiliate  him.  Never  humili- 
ate a  husband.  Yield  to  it,  and 
you  win  his  heart  and  his  gratitude 
for  ever.  Man  must  never  be  put 
into  an  inferior  position  to  his  help- 
mate. Is  not  that  true?  Thank 
you,  my  child — (come,  the  word  is 
out) — for  that  pressure  of  my  hand. 
You  understand  us  men.  Let  Henry 
leave  you,  sure  that  his  name  will 
be  mentioned  with  praise  in  his 
commanding  officer's  report  after 
some  gallant  action,  looking  for- 
ward to  the  day  when,  in  command 
himself,  Parliament  shall  vote  him 
its  thanks,  and  his  sovereign  award 
him  her  honours ;  and  your  Henry, 
as  you  cling  in  pride  to  his  breast, 
shall  whisper  in  words  only  heard 
by  you — *  Wife  mine,  your  parents 
are  not  ashamed  of  me  now !  All 
this  is  your  work  !  all  results  from 
the  yearning  desire  to  show  that 
the  man  whom  you  had  singled  out 
from  the  world  was  not  unworthy 
of  your  love  ! ' ;J 

"But  Henry  does  not  say  those 
pretty  things,"  sighed  Clara,  half 
smiling,  half  weeping. 

"Say  them?  In  words,  of  course 
not.  What  man,  and  especially 
what  Englishman,  does  say  pretty 
things  1  It  is  only  authors,  who 
are  the  interpreters  of  hearts,  that 
say  what  lovers  and  heroes  feel. 
But  a  look  says  to  the  beloved  one 
more  than  authors  can  put  into 
words.  Henry's  look  will  tell  you 
what  you,  his  own,  his  wife,  have 
been  to  him  in  the  bivouac,  in  the 
battle;  and  you  will  love  and  re- 
verence him  the  more  because  he 
does  not  say  the  pretty  things  into 
which  I  mince  and  sentimentalise 


the  calm  Englishman's  grand,  sil- 
ent, heartfelt  combination  of  love 
with  duty  and  with  honour.  My 
dear  Clara,  I  speak  to  you  as  I 
would  to  my  own  daughter.  Let 
your  young  soldier  go.  You  and  I 
indeed — the  woman  and  the  civilian 
— may  talk  as  we  will  of  distinc- 
tions between  the  defence  of  the 
island  and  the  preservation  of  the 
empire.  But  a  soldier  is  with  his 
country's  flag  wherever  it  is  placed 
— whether  in  the  wilds  of  Caffraria 
or  on  the  cliffs  of  Dover.  Clara,  am 
I  not  right  1  Yes  !  you  again  press 
my  hand.  After  all,  there  is  not  a 
noble  beat  in  the  heart  of  man 
which  does  not  vibrate  more  nobly 
still  in  the  heart  of  the  wife  who 
loves  him ! " 

Just  at  this  time  our  little  anchor 
dropped  on  a  fairy  island.  There 
was  as  much  bustle  on  board  as  if 
we  had  discovered  a  new  Columbia. 
We  landed  for  a  few  minutes  to  en- 
joy a  glorious  view  of  the  lake,  to 
which  this  island  was  the  centre, 
and  explore  a  curious  cave,  which, 
according  to  tradition,  had  been  the 
dwelling  of  some  unsocial  anchorite 
in  Gothic  days.  The  rocky  walls 
of  this  cell  were  now  inscribed  with 
the  names  or  initials  of  summer 
holiday  visitors  from  provincial 
towns. 

"See,"  said  the  Painter,  "how 
instinctive  to  man  is  the  desire  to 
leave  some  memorial  of  himself 
wherever  he  has  been/' 

"  Do  you  acknowledge  then,"  said 
Tracey,  "that  the  instinct  which 
roused  Joseph  Higgins  to  carve  on 
the  rock,  for  the  benefit  of  distant 
ages,  the  fact,  that  in  the  year  1837 
he  visited  this  spot  in  company 
with  'Martha  Brown,'  is  but  a 
family  branch  of  the  same  instinct 
which  makes  genius  desire  to  write 
its  name  on  the '  flammantia  moenia 
mundi  1 ' J 

"Perhaps,"  replied  the  Painter, 
"  the  instinct  is  the  same ;  but  if 
it  be  so,  that  truth  would  not  de- 
base and  vulgarise  the  yearning  of 
genius  —  it  would  rather  elevate 
and  poetise  the  desire  of  Joseph 
Higgins.'" 
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"  Well  answered,"  said  I.  "  Has 
any  one  present  a  knife  that  he  will 
not  mind  blunting  1  if  so,  I  should 
like  to  carve  my  name  under  that 
of  Joseph  Higgins.  It  is  something 
to  leave  a  trace  of  one's  whereabout 
twenty  years  hence,  even  in  the 
rock  of  this  lonely  cave." 

Henry  produced  the  knife,  and  I 
carved  my  name  under  that  of  Jo- 
seph Higgins,  with  the  date,  and 
these  words — "A  Summer  Holi- 
day." "  I  have  not  had  many  holi- 
days," said  I,  "  since  I  left  school ; 
let  me  preserve  one  from  oblivion." 
I  passed  the  knife  to  Tracey. 
.  "Nay,"  said  he,  laughing,  "I 
have  no  motive  strong  enough  to 
induce  me  to  take  the  trouble.  I 
have  no  special  holiday  to  record — 
my  life  is  all  holiday." 

We  re-entered  our  vessel,  and 
drifted  along  the  lake — the  Painter 
jotting  down  hints  of  scenery  in  his 
sketch-book,  and  Percival  reading  to 
us  aloud  from  a  volume  of  Robert 
Browning's  Poems  which  he  had 
brought  with  him.  He  was  a  great 
admirer  of  that  poet,  and  was  bent 
upon  making  Clara  share  his  own 
enthusiasm.  Certainly  he  read  well, 
and  the  poems  he  selected  seemed 
in  harmony  with  the  scene  j  for 
there  is  in  Robert  Browning  a  cer- 
tain freshness  and  freedom  of  music, 
and  a  certain  suggestiveness  of  quiet 
thought  reflected  from  natural  ima- 
ges, which  fit  him  to  be  read  out 
of  doors,  in  English  landscapes,  on 
summer  days. 

When  we  returned  from  our 
cruise,  we  found  our  rural  banquet 
awaiting  us.  We  were  served  un- 
der an  awning  suspended  from  the 
trunks  of  two  mighty  elms,  whose 
branches  overhung  the  water.  Lady 
Gertrude  had  not  exaggerated  the 
culinary  skill  of  the  ci-devant  house- 
keeper. What  with  the  fish  from 
the  lake,  various  sorts,  dressed  in 
different  ways,  probably  from  re- 
ceipts as  old  as  the  monastic  days 
in  which  fresh-water  fishes  received 
the  honours  due  to  them — what 
with  some  excellent  poultry,  which, 
kept  in  that  wild  place,  seemed  to 
have  acquired  a  finer  flavour  than 
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farmyard  coops  bestow — and  what 
with  fruits,  not  rendered  malefic  by 
walls  of  pastry — the  repast  would 
have  satisfied  more  refined  epicures 
than  we  were.  Cool,  light,  spark- 
ling wines,  innocent  as  those  which 
Horace  promised  to  Tyndaris,  cir- 
cled freely.  All  of  us  became  mirth- 
ful, even  Clara — all  of  us  except 
Henry,  who  still  looked  as  if  he 
were  wasting  time ;  and  the  Painter, 
who  became  somewhat  too  seriously 
obtrusive  of  his  art,  and  could  with 
difficulty  be  kept  from  merging  the 
whole  conversation  into  criticisms 
on  the  landscape  effects  of  Gains- 
borough contrasted  with  those  of 
Claude. 

After  dinner  we  quietly  settled 
ourselves  to  our  several  amusements 
-—Lady  Gertrude  to  some  notable 
piece  of  female  work.  Clara,  after 
playing  us  a  few  airs  on  her  lute, 
possessed  herself  of  Tracey's  vol- 
ume of  Browning,  and  pretended  to 
read.  The  Painter  flung  himself  on 
the  grass,  and  contemplated  with 
an  artist's  eye  the  curves  in  the 
bank,  and  the  lengthening  shadows 
that  crept  over  the  still  waters. 
Henry,  ever  restless,  wandered  away 
with  a  rod  in  his  hand  towards  a 
distant  gravelly  creek,  in  which  the 
old  man  at  the  lodge  assured  us 
he  had  seen  perch  of  three  pounds 
weight. 

The  Librarian  alone  remained 
seated  at  the  table,  finishing  very 
slowly  his  bottle  of  claret,  and  ap- 
parently preparing  himself  for  a 
peaceful  slumber. 

Tracey  and  I  strolled  along  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  the  swans  fol- 
lowing us  as  we  walked :  they  were 
old  friends  of  his. 

"  So/'  said  Tracey  at  last,  "  you 
think  that  my  course  of  life  has 
not  been  a  wise  one." 

"If  all  men  lived  like  you,  it 
might  be  very  well  for  a  paradise, 
but  very  bad  for  the  world  we  dwell 
in." 

"  Possibly ;  but  it  would  be  very 
bad  for  the  world  we  dwell  in  if  the 
restless  spirits  were  not  in  some 
degree  kept  in  check  by  the  calm 
ones.  What  a  miserable,  unsafe, 
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revolutionary  state  of  society  would 
be  that  in  which  all  the  members 
were  men  of  combative  ambition 
and  fidgety  genius ;  all  haranguing, 
fighting,  scribbling ;  all  striving, 
each  against  the  other  !  We  sober 
fellows  are  the  ballast  in  the  state 
vessel :  without  us,  it  would  upset 
in  the  first  squall!  We  have  our 
uses,  my  friend,  little  as  you  seem 
disposed  to  own  it." 

"  My  dear  Tracey,  the  question 
is  not  whether  a  ship  should  carry 
ballast,  but  whether  you  are  of  the 
proper  material  for  ballast.  And 
when  I  wonder  why  a  man  of  great 
intellect  and  knowledge  should  not 
make  his  intellect  and  knowledge 
more  largely  useful,  it  is  a  poor  an- 
swer to  tell  me  that  he  is  as  useful 
as — a  bag  of  stones." 

"  A  motive  power  is  as  necessary 
to  impel  a  man,  whatever  his  intel- 
lect or  knowledge,  towards  ambi- 
tious action,  as  it  is  to  lift  a  stone 
from  the  hold  of  a  vessel  into  the 
arch  of  a  palace.  No  motive  power 
from  without  urges  me  into  action, 
and  the  property  inherent  in  me  is 
to  keep  still." 

"  Well,  it  is  true,  yours  is  so  ex- 
ceptional a  lot  that  it  affords  no 
ground  for  practical  speculation  on 
human  life.  Take  a  patrician  of 
.£60,000  a-year,  who  only  spends 
£6000  :  give  him  tastes  so  culti- 
vated that  he  has  in  himself  all 
resources ;  diet  him  on  philosophy 
till  he  says,  with  the  Greek  sage, 
'  Man  is  made  to  contemplate,  and 
to  gaze  on  the  stars,'  and  it  seems 
an  infantine  credulity  to  expect  that 
this  elegant  Looker-on  will  conde- 
scend to  take  part  with  the  actors 
on  the  world's  stage.  Yet  without 
the  actors,  the  world  would  be  only 
a  drop-scene  for  the  Lookers-on. 
Yours,  I  repeat,  is  an  exceptional 
case.  And  those  who  admire  your 
mind,  must  regret  that  it  has  been 
robbed  of  fame  by  your  fortune." 

"  Flatterer,"  said  Tracey,  with  his 
imperturbable  good-temper,  "  I  am 
ashamed  of  myself  to  know  that 
you  have  not  hit  on  the  truth.  If 
I  had  been  born  to  £200  a-year,  and 
single  as  I  am  now — that  is,  free  to 
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choose  my  own  mode  of  life  —  I 
should  have  been,  I  was  about  to 
say  as  idle  as  I  am,  but  idle  is  not 
the  word;  I  should  have  been  as 
busy  in  completing  my  own  mind, 
and  as  reluctant  to  force  that  mind 
into  the  squabbles  of  that  mob  which 
you  call  the  world :  in  fact,  I  am 
but  a  type — somewhat  exaggerated 
by  accidental  circumstances,  which 
make  me  more  prominent  than 
others  to  your  friendly  if  critical 
eye — of  a  very  common  and  a  very 
numerous  class  in  a  civilisation  so 
cultivated  as  that  of  our  age.  Wher- 
ever you  look,  you  will  find  men 
whom  the  world  has  never  heard  of, 
yet  who  in  intellect  or  knowledge 
could  match  themselves  againt  those 
whose  names  are  in  all  the  news- 
papers. Allow  me  to  ask,  Do  you 
not  know,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, men  who  never  open  their 
lips,  but  for  whose  mere  intellect, 
in  judgment,  penetration,  genuine 
statesmanship,  you  have  more  re- 
spect than  you  have  for  that  of  the 
leading  orators  1  Allow  me  to  ask 
again,  Should  you  say  the  profound- 
est  minds  and  the  most  compre- 
hensive scholars  are  to  be  found 
among  the  most  popular  authors  of 
your  time  ;  or  among  men  who 
have  never  published  a  line,  and 
never  will  ]  Answer  me  frankly." 

"  I  will  answer  you  frankly.  I 
should  say  that,  in  political  judg- 
ment and  knowledge,  there  are  many 
men  in  the  back  benches  of  Parlia- 
ment, who  are  the  most  admirable 
critics  of  the  leading  statesmen.  I 
should  say  that,  in  many  educated, 
fastidious  gentlemen,  there  are  men 
who,  in  exquisite  taste  and  exten- 
sive knowledge,  are  the  most  admir- 
able critics  of  the  popular  authors. 
But  still  there  is  an  immense  differ- 
ence in  human  value  between  even 
a  first-rate  critic  who  does  not  pub- 
lish his  criticisms,  and  even  a  second 
or  third-rate  statesman  or  author 
who  does  contribute  his  quota  of 
thought  to  the  intellectual  riches 
of  the  world." 

"  Granted ;  but  the  distinction 
between  man  and  man,  in  relation 
to  the  public,  is  not  mere  intellect, 
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nor  mere  knowledge ;  it  is  in  some- 
thing else.  What  is  it  ?" 

"  Dr  Arnold,  the  schoolmaster, 
said,  that  as  between  boy  and  boy 
the  distinction  was  energy,  perhaps 
it  is  so  with  men." 

"  Energy !  yes :  but  what  puts  the 
energy  into  movement  1  what  makes 
one  man  dash  into  fame  by  a  harum- 
scarum  book  full  of  blunders  and 
blemishes,  or  a  random  fiery  speech, 
of  which  any  sound  thinker  would 
be  heartily  ashamed ;  and  what 
keeps  back  the  man  who  could 
write  a  much  better  book  and  make 
a  much  better  speech?  " 

"  Perhaps,"  said  I,  ironically, 
"that  extreme  of  elegant  vanity, 
an  over -fastidious  taste ;  perhaps 
that  extreme  of  philosophical  do- 
nothingness, which  always  contem- 
plates and  never  acts." 

"  Possibly  you  are  right,"  answer- 
ed Tracey,  shaming  my  irony  by  his 
urbane  candour.  "  But  why  has 
the  man  this  extreme  of  elegant 
vanity  or  philosophical  do-nothing- 
ness ?  Is  it  not,  perhaps,  after  all, 
a  physical  defect?  the  lymphatic 
temperament  instead  of  the  nervous- 
bilious?" 

"  You  are  not  lymphatic."  said  I, 
with  interest;  for  my  hobby  is — 
metaphysical  pathology,  or  patho- 
logical metaphysics — "  You,"  said 
I,  "  are  not  lymphatic ;  you  are 
dark-haired,  lean,  and  sinewy ;  why 
the  deuce  should  you  not  be  ener- 
getic! it  must  be  that  infamous 
.£60,000  which  has  paralysed  all 
your  motive  power." 

"  Friend,"  answered  Tracey,  "  are 
there  not  some  some  men  in  the 
House  of  Lords  with  more  than 
£60,000  a -year,  and  who  could 
scarcely  be  more  energetic  if  they 
lived  on  4d.  a-day  and  worked  for 
it?" 

"  There  have  been,  and  are,  such 
instances  in  the  Peerage,  doubtless; 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  wealthiest 
peers  are  seldom  the  most  active. 
Still,  I  am  willing  to  give  your  im- 
plied argument  the  full  benefit  of 
the  illustration  you  cite.  Wherever 
legislative  functions  are  attached  to 
hereditary  aristocracy,  that  aristo- 


cracy, as  long  as  the  State  to  which 
they  belong  is  free,  will  never  fail 
of  mental  vigour — of  ambition  for 
reputation  and  honours  achieved  in 
the  public  service.  It  was  so  with 
the  senators  of  Rome  as  long  as  the 
Roman  Republic  lasted ;  it  will  be 
so  with  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Lords  as  long  as  the  English 
Constitution  exists.  And  in  such 
an  order  of  men  there  will  always 
be  a  degree  of  motive  power  suffi- 
ciently counteracting  the  indolence 
and  epicurism  which  great  wealth 
in  itself  engenders,  to  place  a  very 
large  numerical  proportion  of  the 
body  among  the  most  active  and 
aspiring  spirits  of  the  time.  But 
your  misfortune,  my  dear  Tracey, 
has  been  this  (and  hence  I  call  your 
case  exceptional) — that,  immeasur- 
ably above  the  average  of  our  peers, 
both  in  illustration  of  descent  and 
in  territorial  possessions,  still  you 
have  had  none  of  the  duties,  none 
of  the  motive  power,  which  actuate 
hereditary  legislators.  You  have 
had  their  wealth — you  have  had 
their  temptations  to  idleness ;  you 
have  not  had  their  responsible  duties 
— you  have  not  had  their  motives 
for  energy  and  toil.  That  is  why  I 
call  your  case  exceptional." 

"  Still,"  answered  Tracey,  "  I 
say  that  I  am  but  a  very  common- 
place type  of  educated  men  who 
belong  neither  to  the  House  of 
Lords  nor  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  who,  in  this  country,  despise 
ambition,  yet  in  some  mysterious 
latent  way  serve  to  influence  opin- 
ion. Motive  power — motive  power ! 
how  is  it  formed  ?  why  is  it  so  ca- 
pricious ?  why  sometimes  strongest 
in  the  rich  and  weakest  in  the  poor  ? 
why  does  knowledge  sometimes 
impart,  and  sometimes  destroy  it  ? 
On  these  questions  I  do  not  think 
that  your  reasonings  will  satisfy  me. 
I  am  sure  that  mine  would  not  satisfy 
you.  Let  us  call  in  a  third  party 
and  hear  what  he  has  to  say  on  the 
matter.  Ride  with  me  to-morrow 
to  the  house  of  a  gifted  friend  of 
mine,  who  was  all  for  public  life 
once,  and  is  all  for  private  life  now. 
I  will  tell  you  who  and  what  he  is. 
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In  early  life  my  friend  carried  off 
the  most  envied  honours  of  a  uni- 
versity. Almost  immediately  on 
taking  his  degree,  he  obtained  his 
fellowship.  Thus  he  became  an 
independent  man.  The  career  most 
suited  to  his  prospects  was  that  of 
the  Church.  To  this  he  had  a  con- 
scientious objection ;  not  that  he 
objected  to  the  doctrines  of  our 
Church,  nor  that  he  felt  in  himself 
any  consciousness  of  sinful  propen- 
sities at  variance  with  the  profes- 
sion ;  but  simply  because  he  did  not 
feel  that  strong  impulse  towards  the 
holiest  of  earthly  vocations,  with- 
out which  a  very  clever  man  may 
be  a  very  indifferent  parson  :  and 
his  ambition  led  him  towards  poli- 
tical distinction.  His  reputation 
for  talents,  and  for  talents  adapted 
to  public  life,  was  so  high,  that  he 
received  an  offer  to  be  brought  into 
Parliament  at  the  first  general  elec- 
tion, from  a  man  of  great  station, 
with  whose  son  he  had  been  inti- 
mate at  college,  and  who  possessed 
a  predominant  influence  in  a  cer- 
tain borough.  The  offer  was  ac- 
cepted. But  before  it  could  be 
carried  out,  a  critical  change  oc- 
curred in  my  friend's  life  and  in 
his  temper  of  mind.  A  distant 
relation,  whom  he  had  never  even 
seen,  died,  and:  left  him  a  small 
estate  in  this  county :  on  taking 
possession  of  the  property,  he  na- 
turally made  acquaintance  with  the 
rector  of  the  parish,  and  formed  a 
sudden  and  passionate  attachment 
for  one  of  the  rector's  daughters, 
resigned  the  fellowship  he  no  longer 
needed,  married  the  young  lady, 
and  found  himself  so  happy  with 
his  young  partner  and  in  his  new 
home,  that  before  the  general  elec- 
tion took  place,  the  idea  of  the 
parliamentary  life,  which  he  had 
before  coveted,  became  intolerable 
to  him.  He  excused  himself  to 
the  borough  and  its  patron,  and 
has  ever  since  lived  as  quietly  in 
his  rural  village,  as  if  he  had  never 
known  the  joys  of  academical  tri- 
umph, nor  nursed  the  hope  of  poli- 
tical renown.  Let  us  then  go  and 
see  him  to-morrow  (it  is  a  very 
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pretty  ride  across  the  country),  and 
you  will  be  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  his  £600  or  £700  a-year 
of  wood  and  sheepwalk,  with  peace 
and  love  at  his  fireside,  have  suf- 
ficed to  stifle  ambition  in  one  whose 
youth  had  been  intensely  ambi- 
tious. So  you  see  it  does  not  need 
£60,000  a-year  to  make  a  man  cling 
to  private  life,  and  shrink  from  all 
that,  in  shackling  him  with  the 
fetters  and  agitating  him  with  the 
passion  of  public  life,  would  lessen 
his  personal  feeedom  and  mar  his 
intellectual  serenity." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  your 
friend.  What  is  his  name  ? " 

"  Hastings  Gray." 

"  What !  the  Hastings  Gray  who, 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago, 
made  so  remarkable  a  speech  at 
some  public  meeting  (I  own  I  for- 
get where  it  was),  and  wrote  the 
political  pamphlet  which  caused  so 
great  a  sensation  !  " 

"  The  same  man." 

"  I  remember  that  he  was  said 
to  have  distinguished  himself  highly 
at  the  university,  and  that  he  was 
much  talked  of  in  London,  for  a 
few  weeks,  as  a  man  likely  to  come 
into  Parliament,  and  even  to  make 
a  figure  in  it.  Since  then,  never 
having  heard  more  of  him,  I  sup- 
posed he  was  dead.  I  am  glad  to 
learn  that  he  only  sleepeth." 

Here  we  heard  behind  us  the 
muffled  fall  of  hoofs  on  the  sward  ; 
our  party  was  in  movement  home- 
ward, Lady  Gertrude  leading  the  van 
in  her  pony  chaise.  I  had  to  retake 
my  place  by  her  side ;  Clara  and 
the  Librarian  followed  in  a  similar 
vehicle,  driven  by  Henry  Thornhill* 
who  had  caught  none  of  the  great 
perches  ;  I  suspect  he  had  not  tried 
for  them.  Percival  and  the  Painter 
rode.  The  twilight  deepened,  and 
soon  melted  into  a  starry  night, 
as  we  went  through  the  shadowy 
forest-land. 

Lady  Gertrude  talked  incessantly 
and  agreeably,  but  I  was  a  very 
dull  companion,  and,  being  in  a 
musing  humour,  would  much  rather 
have  been  alone.  At  length  we 
saw  the  moon  shining  on  the  white 
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walls  of  the  villa.  "  I  fear  we  have 
tired  you  with  our  childish  party 
of  pleasure/'  said  Lady  Gertrude, 
with  a  malicious  fling  at  my  silence. 

"  Perhaps  I  am  tired,"  I  replied, 
ingenuously.  "  Pleasures  are  fa- 
tiguing, especially  when  one  is  not 
accustomed  to  them." 

"  Satirist !"  said  Lady  Gertrude. 
"  You  come  from  the  brilliant  ex- 
citement of  London,  and  what  may 
be  pleasure  to  us  must  be  ennui  to 
you/' 

"  Nay,  Lady  Gertrude,  let  me  tell 
you  what  a  very  clever  and  learned 
man,  a  Minister  of  State,  said  the 
other  day  at  one  of  those  great 
public  ceremonial  receptions  which 
are  the  customary  holidays  of  a 
Minister  of  State.  '  Life,'  said  he, 
pensively,  '  would  be  tolerably 
agreeable  if  it  were  not  for  its 
amusements/  He  spoke  of  those 
'  brilliant  excitements/  as  you  call 
them,  which  form  the  amusements 
of  capitals.  He  would  not  have 
spoken  so  of  the  delight  which 
Man  can  extract  from  a  holiday 
with  Nature.  But  tell  me,  you 
who  have  played  so  considerable 
a  part  in  the  world  of  fashion,  do 
you  prefer  the  drawing-rooms  of 
London  to  the  log-house  by  the 
lake  ? " 

"  Why,"  said  Lady  Gertrude, 
honestly,  and  with  a  half-sigh  ;  "  I 
own  I  should  be  glad  if  Percival 
would  consent  to  spend  six  months 
in  the  year,  or  even  three,  in  Lon- 
don. However,  what  he  likes  I 
like.  Providence  has  made  us 
women  of  very  pliable  materials." 

"Has  it  1 "  said  I ;  "  that  infor- 
mation is  new  to  me — one  lives  to 
learn."  And  here,  as  the  pony 


stopped  at  the  porch,  I  descended 
to  offer  my  arm  to  the  amiable 
charioteer. 

Nothing  worth  recording  took 
place  the  rest  of  the  evening.  Henry 
and  the  Painter  played  at  billiards, 
Lady  Gertrude  and  the  Librarian 
at  backgammon!  Clara  went  into 
the  billiard-room,  seating  herself 
there  with  her  work  :  by  some  fond 
instinct  of  her  loving  nature  she 
felt  as  if  she  ought  not  to  waste  the 
minutes  yet  vouchsafed  to  her — she 
was  still  with  him  who  was  all  in 
all  to  her  ! 

I  took  down  '  The  Faithful 
Shepherdess,'  wishing  to  refresh 
my  memory  of  passages  which  the 
scenes  we  had  visited  that  day 
vaguely  recalled  to  my  mind.  Look- 
ing over  my  shoulder,  Percival 
guided  me  to  the  lines  I  was  hunt- 
ing after.  This  led  to  comparisons 
between  '  The  Faithful  Shepherdess' 
arid  the  '  Comus/  and  thence  to  that 
startling  contrast  in  the  way  of 
viewing,  and  in  the  mode  of  de- 
scribing, rural  nature,  between  the 
earlier  English  poets  and  those 
whom  Dry  den  formed  upon  Gallic 
models,  and  so  on  into  the  pleasant 
clueless  labyrinth  of  metaphysical 
criticism  on  the  art  of  poetic  genius. 
When  we  had  parted  for  the  night, 
and  I  regained  my  own  room,  I 
opened  my  window  and  looked 
forth  on  the  moonlit  gardens.  A 
few  minutes  later,  a  shadow,  mov- 
ing slow,  passed  over  the  silvered 
ground,  and,  descending  the  terrace 
stairs,  vanished  among  the  breath- 
less shrubs  and  slumbering  flowers. 
I  recognised  the  man  who  loved  to 
make  night  his  companion. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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THERE  are  few  of  the  leaders  or 
servants  of  the  public  who  interest 
the  general  mind  so  profoundly  as 
the  great  preachers,  whose  fame 
reaches  the  humblest  as  well  as  the 
most  exalted,  and  within  the  reach 
of  whose  influence,  more  or  less,  an 
entire  generation  passes.  Not  to 
reckon  the  secondary  class  of  preach- 
ers, whose  biography  is  as  inevitable 
as  their  decease,  and*  whose  lives 
are  studied  as  a  matter  of  religious 
duty  by  vast  sections  of  the  popu- 
lation who  lie  in  a  kind  of  under- 
ground out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary" 
literature,  it  is  enough  to  instance 
such  a  life  as  that  of  Chalmers,  to 
prove  how  wide  a  hold  upon  the 
public  interest  is  taken  by  a  man 
with  whom,  for  once  in  their  lives, 
most  people  of  his  generation  have 
come  in  momentary  contact  in  the 
slight  but  often  momentous  rela- 
tion of  hearers  to  a  speaker.  Only 
a  very  limited  number  can  or  do 
hear  a  great  speaker  in  any  other 
kind,  compared  with  those  who 
think  it  indispensable  to  hear  the 
notable  preacher  of  their  day ;  and 
multitudes  who  have  the  most  vis- 
ionary conception  of  their  rulers 
and  statesmen,  and  all  other  public 
notabilities,  have  a  certain  personal 
knowledge  of  the  orator  whose 
sphere  is  the  pulpit,  which  makes 
them  as  eager  to  hear  his  life  as  if 
their  own  history  were  somehow 
involved  in  it.  The  life  which  we 
have  now  to  unfold  to  our  readers 
is,  however,  one  with  which  in  this 
country  we  are  unfamiliar.  It  is  a 
religious  existence  of  a  fashion  un- 
known to  us.  A  strange  atmosphere 
breathes  out  of  its  acts  and  senti- 
ments; its  strength  and  its  feebleness 
are  alike  novel  to  our  experience  ; 
but  under  all  these  puzzling  distinc- 
tions, the  life  itself  is  very  remark- 
able— interwoven  with  the  entire  his- 
tory of  its  country  and  period — and 
opens  to  us  so  strange  yet  so  instruc- 


tive a  glimpse  of  a  Christianity  not 
less  fervent,  pure,  and  true,  than  any- 
thing in  our  Protestant  records,  but 
couched  in  terms  so  different  from 
ours,  and  wearing  an  aspect  so  un- 
like, that  the  mingled  resemblance 
and  dissimilarity  add  a  charm  to 
its  own  merits.  The  life  of  Henri 
Lacordaire,  priest,  preacher,  and 
monk,  told  by  his  eloquent  country- 
man and  loving  friend,  M.  de  Mon- 
talembert,  is  for  us  not  only  a  re- 
ligious biography,  but  a  novel  study 
of  character  and  life.  The  picture 
is  fascinating  but  strange.  Stranger 
than  the  eremites  in  the  ancient 
wilderness,  or  those  early  followers 
of  Benedict  and  Francis,  with  whom 
the  same  hand  has  lately  made  us 
familfar,  is  the  apparition  of  the 
monk  of  the  nineteenth  century  as 
he  appears  in  these  pages.  For  it 
is  no  picturesque  lay  figure  which 
rises  in  the  white  Dominican  tu- 
nic before  our  unaccustomed  eyes, 
but  a  modern  Frenchman,  acute, 
brilliant,  unimpassioned — full  of 
sound  sense  and  inexorable  logic — 
a  politician,  a  liberal,  a  man  of  his 
day,  no  less  than  a  great  preacher 
and  a  pious  Catholic.  The  story  of 
his  life  is  without  private  events, 
for  he  was  a  priest,  and  debarred 
from  any  private  life  save  that  which 
makes  a  passion  of  friendship  and 
finds  an  outlet  there ;  but  his  career 
is  that  of  a  man  strong  in  personal 
identity,  who  acts  and  thinks  for 
himself,  and  throws  his  entire  being 
into  his  occupation,  whatever  that 
may  be.  M.  de  Montalembert,  al- 
ways eloquent,  is  perhaps  too  rhetori- 
cal and  declamatory  for  biography, 
at  least  in  narrating  a  life  which  to 
a  great  extent  he  shared,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  which,  as  he  records 
them,  naturally  rouse  his  enthusi- 
asm, his  indignation,  and  grief,  and 
tempt  him  into  many  digressions. 
The  volume  which  he  has  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  his  friend  is  more 
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of  an  doge  than  a  biography,  and 
the  lines  of  the  picture  are  vague  in 
consequence,  and  want  the  distinct- 
ness of  portrait-painting  ;  never- 
theless the  figure  rounds  out  of  its 
dim  background  into  unquestion- 
able individuality,  and  the  English 
reader  who  has  not  already  heard 
of  the  great  French  preacher  will 
herein  meet  with  another  man  well 
worthy  the  remembrance  of  the 
world. 

Henri  Lacordaire  was  born  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century, 
almost  a  contemporary  of  our  own 
great  preacher  Edward  Irving,  in 
whose  life  one  remarkable  point  of 
resemblance  shows  only  the  full 
force  of  the  contrast  between  the 
French  priest  and  the  Scotch  pastor. 
He  was  of  moderate  origin,  undis- 
tinguished either  in  his  birth  or 
training,  without  any  brilliant  prog- 
nostics to  mark  the  beginning  of 
his  career.  It  is  thus  that  his  bio- 
grapher sums  up  the  simple  story 
of  his  early  days  : — 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  or 
ordinary  than  the  life  of  this  young 
priest.  Those  who  seek  romances  or 
stormy  passages  in  the  lives  of  historical 
personages,  or  at  least  in  their  youth, 
must  find  them  elsewhere.  No  ad- 
venture, no  stroke  of  fate  or  of  passion, 
troubled  the  course  of  his  early  years. 
The  son  of  a  village  doctor,  educated  by 
a  pious  mother,  he  had,  like  almost  all 
the  young  men  of  the  time,  lost  his  faith 
at  college,  and  did  not  regain  it  either  in 
the  school  of  law  or  at  the  bar,  where  he 
ranked  for  two  years  among  the  advo- 
cates. In  appearance  nothing  distin- 
guished him  from  his  contemporaries. 
He  was  a  Deist,  like  all  the  youth  of  the 
time  ;  he  was,  above  all,  liberal,  like 
all  France,  but  without  excess.  He 
shared  the  convictions  and  the  gene- 
rous delusions  which  we  all  breathed 
in  the  air  which  had  been  purified 
by  the  downfall  of  imperial  despotism, 
but  he  desired  only  a  liberty  strong 
and  legitimate ;  and  without  having 
yet  been  enlightened  by  the  lights  of 
faith,  he  already  foresaw  the  supreme 
danger  of  modern  society,  for  at  twenty 
he  wrote  '  Impiety  leads  to  depravity, ' 
'  Corrupt  morals  produce  corrupt  laws, ' 
and  '  Licence  carries  the  nations  on  to 
slavery.'  He  himself  remained  always 
virtuous  and  regular  in  his  morals,  with- 
out any  other  passion  than  for  glory. 


Even  before  he  became  a  Christian  he 
respected  himself." 

Life,  however,  soon  quickened 
into  warmer  bloom,  in  the  heart  of 
this  virtuous  young  heathen.  Pro- 
vidence had  other  occupation  for 
him  than  the  practice  of  the  French 
bar,  and  the  excitement  of  those 
politics  which  present  such  a  fan- 
tastic succession  of  revolution  and 
stagnation,  violence  and  apathy.  He 
woke  up  out  of  his  classic  convic- 
tions into  Christian  life,  and  with 
characteristic  promptitude,  as  soon 
as  he  believed,  devoted  himself  to 
the  service  of  religion.  "Neither 
man  nor  book  was  the  instrument 
of  his  conversion,"  says  his  bio- 
grapher. "A  sudden  and  secret 
touch  of  grace  opened  his  eyes  to 
the  nothingness  of  irreligion.  In 
one  day  he  became  a  Christian, 
and  the  next,  being  a  Christian, 
determined  to  become  a  priest." 
This  prompt  and  clear  spirit,  swift- 
ly logical,  unimpassioned,  and  mas- 
ter of  itself,  pervaded  his  entire  life. 
It  was  not  argument  or  exhortation 
that  convinced  him.  He  perceived 
in  his  rapid  young  soul — aware  as  he 
was  of  forces  in  himself  which  must 
have  work  to  occupy  them,  and  of 
unspeakable  want  in  the  world 
around  him — "the  nothingness  of 
irreligion  "< — a  notable  and  signifi- 
cant discovery.  That  elegant,  classic, 
unproductive  blank  of  Pagan  virtue 
— could  anything  ever  come  of  it, 
even  in  its  highest  development? 
Swiftly  the  alternative  presented  it- 
self to  the  young  Frenchman.  Out 
of  this  "nothingness"  he  did  not 
come  by  halves.  From  the  first  free- 
dom of  his  young  manhood  and  ac- 
complished education,  he  went  back 
again  steadily  to  the  rules  and  studies 
of  a  new  training.  After  three  years 
at  the  seminary  of  St  Sulpice  he  be- 
came a  priest,  at  a  time  when  priests 
had  little  honour  and  no  popularity 
in  France.  The  young  advocate, 
glowing  with  all  the  inspirations  of 
undeveloped  eloquence — a  man  des- 
tined to  play  so  notable  a  part  in  his 
generation,  and  no  doubt  aware  in 
his  heart  of  the  genius  which  no- 
body else  as  yet  suspected— fell,  in 
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the  flush  of  his  youth,  into  obscure 
priestly  offices,  such  as  doubtless 
demonstrated  to  him  a  "something" 
in  the  Christian  faith  enough  to  ex- 
ercise and  employ  all  the  helpful 
energies  of  man.  He  became  the 
almoner  of  a  convent,  then  of  a 
college,  following  the  common  order 
of  the  youthful  priesthood.  Ex- 
cept the  fact  that  he  had  thus  sud- 
denly, by  prompt  exercise  of  will, 
joined  himself  to  that  unpopular 
class,  nothing  as  yet  appeared  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  brethren. 
"The  only  thing  singular  in  him 
was  his  liberalism/'  says  M.  de 
Montalembert.  "By  a  phenome- 
non then  unheard  of,  this  convert, 
this  seminarist,  this  almoner  of 
nuns,  was  steadfast  in  remaining  a 
liberal,  as  in  the  days  when  he  was 
only  a  student  and  advocate. "  Th is 
was,  to  bystanders,  the  one  remark- 
able feature  in  him — he  was  a  priest, 
and  yet  he  was  a  liberal — to  wit,  a 
radical,  a  democrat,  all  but  a  re- 
publican. From  his  convent  he 
wrote  like  any  other  enthusiastic 
young  man,  in  the  days  when  men 
found  a  gospel  in  political  privi- 
leges, of  "the  imprescriptible  rights 
of  the  human  race."  His  dream 
was  to  place  these  imprescriptible 
rights  under  the  protection  of  the 
Church — to  ally  the  old  religion 
with  the  new  freedom.  "  Christian- 
ity is  not  a  law  of  slavery,"  he  wrote, 
in  youthful  boldness,  from  his  "  little 
convent  of  the  Visitandines,"  when 
Paris  surged  with  the  subterranean 
heavings  of  the  Revolution  of  July. 
"  She  has  not  forgot  that  her  chil- 
dren were  free  when  all  the  world 
groaned  under  the  iron  of  so  many 
horrible  Caesars ;  and  that  they 
created,  underground,  a  society  of 
men  who  spoke  of  humanity  under 
the  palace  of  Nero."  "In  his 
youth  and  his  solitude,"  he  who 
had  forsaken  the  bar  and  its  tri- 
umphs, the  world  and  its  ways,  for 
the  humble  offices  of  the  priest- 
hood, arrived  at  this  conclusion 
which  nobody  else  had  dreamed  of. 
It  is  a  conclusion  which,  since  then, 
has  been  tried  on  a  sufficiently  large 
scale  and  found  impracticable,  but 


it  is  not  the  less  an  idea  which  must 
have  been  full  of  charms  and  of  in- 
spiration to  the  young  priest,  whom 
a  higher  call  than  that  of  political 
right  or  wrong  had  drawn  within 
the  bosom  of  an  institution  sup- 
posed, and  with  justice,  to  be  the 
foe  of  liberty. 

Across  this  calm  and  soft  per- 
spective— from  which  the  young 
priest,  palpitating  with  all  the  im- 
pulses of  youth  and  genius,  looked 
forth  with  hopes  that  seem  Uto- 
pian, and  warm  ideal  conceptions  of 
good  and  glory  yet  to  be  attained 
— a  light  more  brilliant  suddenly 
streams.  This  path  of  life,  as  yet  so 
humble,  enveloped  in  profound  per- 
sonal obscurity,  unknown  to  man, 
is  suddenly  crossed  by  a  dazzling 
meteoric  radiance,  and  thrown  into 
strong  illumination  before  the 
world.  It  is  the  Abbe  de  Lamen- 
nais,  strange  Quixote  of  French  re- 
ligious history,  who  suddenly  ap- 
pears upon  the  scene,  without  in- 
troduction or  description,  with 
a  suddenness  somewhat  confusing 
to  an  English  reader,  who  is  less 
instructed  in  the  notable  facts  and 
persons  of  Gallican  ecclesiastical 
history  in  recent  years,  than  the 
audience  which  M.  de  Montalem- 
bert especially  addresses.  The  point 
of  junction  between  the  distin- 
guished ecclesiastic  of  La  Chenaie 
and  the  young  almoner  of  the  Visit- 
andines, is  this  same  belief  common 
to  both,  that  the  Church,  so  far 
from  being  the  enemy,  ought  to  be 
the  chief  supporter  of  political  free- 
dom. M.  de  Lamennais,  "  then  the 
most  celebrated  and  the  most  vene- 
rated of  French  priests,"  had  started 
from  the  opposite  ground  of  high 
ultramontane  Papalism,  but,  by 
dint  of  the  lofty  view  taken  by  a 
lofty  and  visionary  though  wilful 
and  uncertain  mind,  of  that  unique 
spiritual  despotism,  had  come  to  the 
conclusion — a  conclusion  falsified 
by  all  experience,  but  not  incon- 
ceivable in  theory — that  the  Holy 
Father  of  Christendom  ought  to  be 
the  guardian  of  all  men's  liberties. 
It  was  1830,  a  year  of  Revolu- 
tion,— another  violent  crisis  had 
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come  in  the  fortunes  of  France. 
The  freedom,  the  boldness,  the  be- 
wilderment of  such  a  sudden  change 
of  affairs,  excited  and  stirred  up  all 
questions  and  spirits.  This  new 
theory  of  the  small  but  enthusiastic 
religious  band,  which  aimed  at  no- 
thing less  than  re-conquering  for 
the  Church  the  love  and  heart  of 
the  country,  came  into  the  field 
with  many  others.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  M.  de  Montalembert, 
who  for  some  little  time  has  been 
preluding  tenderly  in  strains  of 
love  and  lamentation,  suddenly 
dashes  into  his  story,  and  intro- 
duces us,  with  an  affectionate  ab- 
ruptness, into  this  agitated  society, 
to  the  beginning  of  his  friendship 
with  Lacordaire,  and  to  the  person 
and  character  of  his  friend. 

"  It  was  in  November  1830  that  I  saw 
him  for  the  first  time  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  Abb§  de  Lamennais,"  he  writes, 
''four  months  after  a  revolution  which 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  confouncTin  a 
common  ruin  the  throne  and  the  altar, 
and  one  month  after  the  beginning  of 
the  journal  'L'Avenir.'  The  motto  of 
this  journal  was — Dieu  et  la  liberte  !  It 
was  intended  by  its  founders  to  regener- 
ate Catholic  opinion  in  France,  and  to  seal 
its  union  with  the  progress  of  liberalism. 
I  hastened  to  take  part  in  this  work, 
with  the  ardour  of  my  twenty  years, 
from  Ireland,  where  I  had  just  seen 
O'Connell  at  the  head  of  a  people  whose 
invincible  fidelity  to  the  Catholic  faith 
had  worn  out  three  centuries  of  persecu- 
tion, and  whose  religious  emancipation 
had  just  been  won  by  the  free  press  and 
freedom  of  speech.  A  very  small  number 
of  laymen  shared  the  convictions  of  M. 
de  Lamennais,  with  a  still  more  limited  - 
number  of  priests.  Among  the  latter, 
the  Abbe  Lacordaire,  whom  as  yet  no 
one  knew,  was  named  to  me.  Not  only 
was  he  not  of  those  who  had  made  them- 
selves a  name  by  reproducing  the  doc- 
trines of  the  celebrated  author  of  L'Essai 
sur  1' Indifference,'  but  he  could  not  even 
be  called  his  pupil.  .  .•  .  .  There 
needed  nothing  less  than 'the  Eevolution 
of  July  and  '  L'A.venir'  to  engage  in  a 
common  work  two  natures  so  profound- 
ly distinct.  I  saw  them  both  for  the 
first  time  :  dazzled  and  swayed  by  the 
one,  I  felt  myself  more  sweetly  and 
more  naturally  drawn  towards  the  other. 
If  I  could  but  paint  him  such  as  he  ap- 
peared then,  in  all  the  radiance  and  the 
charm  of  youth  !  He  was  twenty-eight. 
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He  was  dressed  as  a  layman,  the  state 
of  Paris  not  then  permitting  priests  to 
wear  their  proper  costume.  'His  grace- 
ful figure,  his  fine  and  regular  features, 
his  sculpturesque  forehead,  the  com- 
manding carriage  of  his  head,  his  dark 
and  sparkling  eye,  an  indescribable  some- 
thing of  pride  and  elegance,  as  well  as  of 
modesty,  in  all  his  person — all  this  was 
but  the  cover  of  a  soul  which  seemed  ready 
to  pour  itself  forth,  not  only  in  the  free 
encounters  of  public  speaking,  but  in  the 
overflowing  of  affectionate  intercourse. 
The  flash  of  his  eye  disclosed  gleams  at 
once  warlike  and  tender  ;  it  sought  not 
only  enemies  to  combat  and  to  over- 
throw, but  hearts  to  fascinate  and  con- 
quer. His  voice,  already  so  nervous  and 
energetic,  frequently  assumed  accents  of 
an  infinite  sweetness.  Born  to  fight  and 
to  love,  he  already  bore  the  seal  of  the 
double  royalty  of  the  soul  and  talent. 
He  appeared  to  me  charming  and  terrible, 
as  a  type  of  the  enthusiasm  for  good — 
virtue  armed  for  the  support  of  truth.  I 
saw  in  him  one  of  the  elect,  predestined 
to  all  that  youth  adores  and  desires  the 
most — genius  and  glory.  Yet  he,  still 
more  attracted  by  the  gentle  joys  of 
Christian  friendship  than  the  distant 
echoes  of  fame,  made  us  understand  that 
the  greatest  struggles  moved  us  only  by 
half — that  they  still  left  us  power  to 
dream,  above  all,  of  the  life  of  the  heart 
— that  the  days  began  and  ended  accord- 
ing as  a  loved  remembrance  had  risen  or 
had  been  silent  in  the  soul.  It  was  he 
who  spoke  to  me  thus ;  and  he  added 
immediately,  '  Alas !  we  ought  to  love 
only  the  infinite,  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  that  which  we  love  is  so  complete 
in  our  soul.'  The  morning  after  this  first 
meeting  he  took  me  to  hear  his  mass, 
which  he  said  in  the  chapel  of  a  little 
convent  of  the  Visitanclines  in  the  Pays 
Latin,  and  already  we  loved  each  other 
as  men  love  in  the  pure  and  generous 
impulses  of  youth  and  under  the  fire  of 
the  enemy.  He  condescended  to  rejoice 
over  that  meeting  which  he  had  desired, 
and  upon  which  he  congratulated  him- 
self in  terms  which  expressed  his  classic 
and  democratic  thought.  He  wrote, 
some  time  before,  'My soul,  like  Iphi- 
genia,  awaits  its  brother  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar.'  Afterwards,  speaking  of  his 
new  friend  to  an  older  one,  he  said,  '  I 
love  him  like  a  plebeian.' " 

Such  was  the  fervent  young  man 
with  whom,  in  the  year  of  the  Re- 
volution, in  the  warmth  of  their 
youth,  the  young  Montalembert 
formed  an  everlasting  friendship. 
They  lived  henceforward  in  a  union 
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close  as  that  of  the  classic  models 
of  amity,  and  effusive  as  is  natural 
to  young  Frenchmen.  The  two  had 
hard  enough  work  in  hand  in  those 
brilliant,  agitated,  youthful  days, 
over  which  M.  de  Montalembert 
lingers  with  a  natural  fondness.  In 
the  reign  of  utter  prose  which  had 
begun,  this  Young  France  stood  all 
glowing  and  poetic — believing  in  a 
new  beginning  as  youth  always  be- 
lieves— hoping  everythinggrand,  ex- 
alted, and  generous  from  the  new  era 
and  its  own  toils.  They  had  their 
journal,  choice  vehicle  of  assault  up- 
on the  world  and  all  its  wrongs ;  and 
from  that  little  battery  thundered, 
day  by  day,  at  all  the  injustice  and 
oppression  which  came  under  their 
quick  observation,  taking  summary 
vengeance  upon  the  offenders.  To- 
day it  was  a  petty  official,  "  lui,  ce 
sous-prefet  /"  whom  the  young  Abb6 
tossed  in  the  air  on  the  point  of 
that  dazzling  spear  of  youthful  scorn 
and  beautiful  indignation — to-mor- 
row it  was  the  new  Government  it- 
self which  felt  the  diamond  point 
of  their  virgin  weapons.  Young 
ardour,  daring  hardihood,  wild 
rushes  at  conclusions,  grand  as- 
sumption and  display  of  wisdom, 
mixed  with  a  thorough  enjoyment 
and  relish  in  the  dangerous  sport, 
shine  through  the  tale.  The  young 
men  were  in  the  flush  of  youth  and 
conscious  power,  exercising  a  cen- 
sorship which  somehow  comes  na- 
tural to  youth,  and  which,  in  its 
brilliant  impertinence  and  fresh- 
ness of  life,  earns  its  own  excuse 
almost  from  its  victims.  Lamen- 
nais,  though  not  young,  was  of  that 
character  of  genius — generous,  sus- 
ceptible, and  wilful — which  com- 
mends itself  to  the  young,  and  leads 
without  controlling  them.  He  who, 
in  the  wild  retirement  of  La  Chenaie 
amid  the  Breton  woods,  made  for 
himself  a  little  family  of  the  youths 
whom  he  had  devoted  himself  to 
train  for  the  service  of  the  Church, 
and  attached  them  to  him  with  a  kind 
of  passion,  seems  to  have  exercised 
no  subduing  influence  over  the  young 
men  whom  he  associated  with  him- 
self in  the  work  of '  L' Avenir.'  They 
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tilted  frankly  at  the  world  with  an 
inexhaustible  delight  in  their  work. 
"  Neither  the  old  clergy  nor  the  new 
Government  were  disposed  to  re- 
ceive this  new  doctrine,"  says  M. 
de  Montalembert,  with  unconscious 
humour,  in  explanation  of  this 
work  ;  "  but  the  violence  and  mis- 
takes of  the  latter  might  be  counted 
upon  to  enlighten,  little  by  little, 
and  bring  back  the  former.  It  was 
necessary,  then,  at  once  to  point  out 
the  arbitrary  acts  of  certain  func- 
tionaries against  religion,  and  to 
teach  Catholics  to  draw,  from  liberal 
institutions  and  ideas,  arms  which 
the  fall  of  a  dynasty  could  no  more 
break  in  their  hands.  This  was 
the  double  task  to  which  the  young 
Henri  Lacordaire  devoted  his  un- 
tried, and  till  then  unknown,  tal- 
ent." 

Into  this  enterprise  the  young 
Abbe"  rushed  with  all  his  joyous 
youthful  forces.  Violent  Radical- 
ism and  lofty  High-Churchism,  both 
the  one  and  the  other  of  a  more 
fiery  character  than  are  known  in 
our  tamer  atmosphere,  here  took 
hands  together  and  defied  the  world. 
The  young  champion  went  to  the 
wildest  extremities  in  his  vivid  and 
rash  eloquence.  The  French  priest 
even,  in  the  inspirations  of  his 
genius,  antedated  the  equally  fiery 
priests  of  Scotland,  and  loftily  sug- 
gested to  his  brethren  of  the  clergy 
— while  discoursing  to  them  of  the 
sacrilege  committed  by  a  sous-pre"- 
fet,  who  had  forced  an  entrance  in- 
to a  country  church  for  the  corpse 
of  a  man  who  had  been  refused  the 
rites  of  burial — an  expedient  which 
has  only  been  adopted  on  the  nor- 
thern side  of  the  Tweed.  "  You 
will  make  him  grow  pale  "  (to  wit, 
the  sous-pre"fet),  cries  the  young 
orator,  "if,  taking  your  dishonoured 
God,  with  staff  in  hand  and  hat  on 
head,  you  bear  Him  into  some  hut 
made  with  fir  planks,  swearing  not 
to  expose  Him  a  second  time  to 
the  insults  of  the  State-temples." 
"These  words,"  says  Montalembert, 
"  indicate  the  extreme,  unjust,  and 
dangerous  conclusion  from  which 
'  L' Avenir '  drew  not  back.  It  said 
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to  the  clergy  that  they  should  be 
prepared  to  renounce  the  budget  du 
culte,  sole  remnant  of  their  ancient 
and  legitimate  patrimony,  sole  guar- 
antee of  their  material  existence,  to 
give  up  even  the  churches  of  which 
the  State  assumed  to  be  owner,  to 
enter  into  full  possession  of  the  in- 
vincible powers  and  inexhaustible 
resources  of  modern  liberty."  Nor 
did  these  bold  assaults  end  in  mere 
words.  "  A  series  of  contests,"  con- 
tinues the  biographer,  "  the  details 
of  which  would  encumber  this  nar- 
rative, but  which  were  all  designed 
to  promote  the  emancipation  of  the 
priests  and  the  Catholic  citizens, 
took  him  more  than  once  to  the 
court  of  the  police  correctionelle, 
sometimes  as  the  accused,  some- 
times as  client,  sometimes  even  as 
advocate;  for  until  he  was  inter- 
dicted by  a  decision  of  the  Council 
of  Discipline,  he  still  retained  the 
right  to  plead  in  that  capacity ;  and 
I  remember  the  surprise  of  a  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber,  in  discovering 
one  day  at  the  bar,  in  the  robe  of 
an  advocate,  the  priest  whose  name 
already  began  to  be  famous." 

Into  these  encounters  the  young 
man  entered  with  a  certain  relish 
and  delight  which  sometimes  amazed 
his  friend.  "  I  know  not  what  at- 
traction drew  him  to  those  combats," 
says  M.  de  Montalembert ;  "  one 
would  have  said  that  he  was  trying 
the  temper  of  his  arms,  and  endea- 
vouring to  render  his  blows  more 
sure."  "  I  am  convinced,"  he  wrote, 
in  issuing  from  one  of  his  skir- 
mishes, "  that  the  Roman  senate 
would  not  have  frightened  me." 
And  not  only  did  he  find  enjoy- 
ment in  the  fight  for  itself,  but 
occasional  triumphs  rewarded  the 
young  orator  —  triumphs  of  his 
frank  and  open  youth  over  the  big 
popular  spectator  that  loved  not 
the  name  of  priest.  One  day,  in 
answering  an  avocat  du  roi  who 
had  ventured  to  say  that  the  priests 
were  the  ministers  of  a  foreign 
power,  Lacordaire  cried,  "We  are 
the  ministers  of  one  who  is  no- 
where a  stranger — of  God."  Upon 
which  the  audience,  "  composed  of 
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that  people  of  July  so  hostile  to 
the  clergy,"  applauded,  exclaiming, 
"  My  priest,  my  cur6,  what  do  you 
call  yourself  ?  you  are  a  brave  man !" 
He  was  not  less  frank  nor  less  suc- 
cessful when  he  appeared  as  the 
defendant  in  a  Government  prose- 
cution along  with  Lamennais,  on 
account  of  some  of  the  plain-speak- 
ing of  the  '  Avenir '  touching  an 
appointment  of  bishops.  In  his 
speech  before  this  tribunal,  Lacor- 
daire defended  himself,  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  priest,  with  a  touching 
simplicity  and  dignity.  "  I  rise," 
he  says,  "with  a  recollection  that 
will  not  leave  me.  When  the  priest 
in  former  days  rose  amid  the  peo- 
ple, something  which  excited  a 
profound  love  rose  at  the  same  time 
with  him.  Now,  accused  as  I  am, 
I  know  that  my  name  of  priest  is 
mute  for  my  defence,  and  I  am 
resigned  to  it.  The  people  de- 
prived the  priest  of  that  ancient" 
love  which  they  bore  him,  when 
the  priest  deprived  himself  of  an 
august  part  of  his  character — when 
the  man  of  God  ceased  to  be  the 
man  of  freedom.  ...  I  never 
knew  freedom  better,"  he  continues, 
with  a  burst  of  professional  enthu- 
siasm, "than  the  day  when  I  re- 
ceived, with  the  sacred  unction,  the 
right  of  speaking  of  God.  The 
universe  opened  before  me,  and  I 
learned  that  there  was  in  man 
something  inalienable,  divine,  eter- 
nally free — speech  !  The  message 
of  the  priest  was  confided  to  me, 
and  I  was  told  to  bear  it  to  the 
ends  of  the  world  without  any  one 
having  the  right  to  seal  my  lips  a 
single  day  of  my  life.  I  went  out 
of  the  temple  with  these  grand 
doctrines,  and  I  met  upon  the 
threshold,  law  and  bondage  !  "  Af- 
ter this  brilliant  address,  M.  de 
Montalembert  comes  in  with  a 
tender  touch  of  description — a  little 
sketch  which  in  a  word  or  two 
makes  us  of  the  party,  and  reveals 
the  entire  scene  in  all  its  agitation 
and  triumph. 

"The  two  accused  were  acquitted. 
The  verdict  was  not  given  till  mid- 
night. A  numerous  crowd  surrounded 
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and  applauded  the  victors  of  the  day. 
When  they  had  dispersed  we  returned 
alone,  in  the  darkness,  along  the  quays. 
Upon  the  threshold  of  his  door  I  saluted 
in  him  the  orator,  of  the  future.  He  was 
neither  intoxicated  nor  overwhelmed  by 
his  triumph.  I  saw  that  for  him  the 
little  vanities  of  success  were  less  than 
nothing  ;  but  I  saw  him  eager  to  spread 
the  contagion  of  self-devotion  and  of 
courage,  and  delighted  by  the  evidences 
of  mutual  faith  and  disinterested  ten- 
derness, which  in  young  and  Christian 
hearts  burn  with  a  purer  and  dearer 
light  than  all  the  victories." 

Generous  and  tender  dreams  ! 
but  who  could  refuse  to  believe 
that  the  young  companion,  more 
intoxicated  with  his  triumph  than 
himself,  who  wandered  along  those 
dark  banks  of  Seine  in  the  cool 
midnight,  in  the  silence,  so  grate- 
ful after  that  day's  toil,  by  his  side, 
affectionate  and  rejoicing,  gave  a 
dearer  and  more  flattering  homage 
to  the  young  orator  than  all  the 
applauding  crowds  ?  This  single 
sentence  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
fectly distinct  touches  of  human 
personality  and  affection  in  the 
book. 

These  pious  young  revolution- 
aries, "young  and  Christian  hearts," 
continued  for  some  time  longer  to 
get  themselves  into  all  kinds  of 
trouble.  From  freedom  of  speech 
they  proceeded  to  contend  for  free- 
dom of  teaching — constituted  them- 
selves into  an  agency  for  the  defence 
of  religious  liberty — and  set  up,  at 
their  own  hand,  a  free  school, 
taught  by  three  of  themselves,  in 
Paris.  A  curious  scene  followed. 
The  three  young  teachers,  of  whom 
Lacordaire  was  one  and  Montalem- 
bert  another,  began  their  volunteer 
labours  with  twenty  children  to 
each.  Next  morning  an  officer  of 
the  university  appeared  to  stop 
this  irregular  assembly.  He  ad- 
dressed himself  first  to  the  chil- 
dren. "  In  the  name  of  the  law,  I 
summon  you  to  depart,"  cried  this 
functionary  to  the  assembled  ur- 
chins. "  In  the  name  of  your 
parents,  whose  authority  I  have,  I 
command  you  to  remain,"  immedi- 
ately answered  Lacordaire.  The 
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small  citizens,  doubtless  charmed 
to  be  able  to  rebel  so  soon  against 
law  and  government,  immediately 
gave  their  shrill  suffrage  in  his 
favour.  "  We  shall  remain,"  cried 
the  little  rebels,  with  one  voice. 
The  result,  of  course,  was,  that 
scholars  and  teachers  had  equally 
to  succumb  to  the  power  of  the 
law,  and  that  once  more  there  en- 
sued a  trial,  and  brilliant  appear- 
ance of  the  eloquent  Abbe",  which 
this  time  was  before  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  the  most  illustrious  as- 
semblage in  France,  one  of  the  cul- 
prits, M.  de  Montalembert  himself, 
being  a  member  of  that  august 
body.  We  have  no  room  to  quote 
this  speech ;  but  the  prosecution, 
like  the  former,  seems  to  have 
ended  in  nothing. 

"  I  will  be  pardoned  for  lingering 
upon  the  events  of  that  year,  so  me- 
morable for  us,"  says  Montalembert, 
with  touching  grace.  "  There  is  no 
one,  however  obscure  and  useless 
may  have  been  his  life,  who,  at  the 
decline  of  his  days,  does  not  feel 
himself  drawn  by  an  irresistible 
current  towards  the  moment  when 
the  first  fires  of  enthusiasm  were 
lighted  in  his  soul  and  on  his  lips 
— no  one  who  does  not  breathe  with 
a  sort  of  intoxication  the  perfume 
of  these  recollections,  and  who  is 
not  tempted  to  boast  beyond  mea- 
sure their  charm  and  their  bright- 
ness,— "  days  at  once  happy  and 
sad,"  he  says — "days  devoured  by 
labour  and  by  enthusiasm  —  days 
such  as  occur  but  once  in  a  life." 

The  apology  is  beautiful,  but  it 
is  unnecessary.  Few  will  read  the 
history  of  those  young  days  and 
friends,  differing  so  totally  from 
ourselves,  yet  so  entirely  in  accord, 
without  feeling  their  hearts  warm 
to  the  historian,  whose  own  youth 
rises  so  fair  before  him  as  he  writes, 
and  of  whom  the  world  is  fully 
advised  that  his  maturer  days  have 
well  borne  out  the  promise  of  that 
youth. 

We,  too,  are  tempted  to  linger, 
but  must  not,  space  and  time  pre- 
venting. '  L' Avenir '  came  at  last  to 
a  sudden  check,  as  was  inevitable. 
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After  it  had  affronted  the  clergy, 
the  bishops,  and  the  Government, 
united  its  own  little  band  of  re- 
tainers in  such  bonds  as  unite  men 
"  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,"  and 
fought  its  way  for  thirteen  months 
through  all  manner  of  prosecutions 
and  oppositions,  the  daring  little 
journal  came  to  a  close  in  a  manner 
as  remarkable  and  Quixotic  as  had 
been  its  career.  "  In  announcing  the 
suspension,"  says  M.  de  Montalem- 
bert,  "  we  announced  at  the  same 
time  the  departure  of  the  three 
principal  editors  for  Rome,  in  order 
to  submit  to  the  Pope  the  questions 
in  controversy  between  us  and  our 
adversaries,  promising  beforehand 
an  absolute  submission  to  the  Pon- 
tifical decision."  Strange  mission 
of  the  three — two  of  whom  only 
had  youth  to  excuse  them  in  this 
mad  embassage — to  persuade  wise 
Rome  to  embroil  herself,  and  com- 
promise her  infallibility,  in  the  de- 
cision of  questions  so  complicated, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  editors  of 
*  L'Avenir  ! '  The  two  young  men 
went  lightly  upon  their  mission, 
not  without  natural  excitement  in 
the  prospect  of  visiting  the  sacred 
city ;  but  matters  were  different 
with  Lamennais,  whose  genius  and 
lofty  intention  seem  to  have  been 
shipwrecked  by  that  spirit  of  un- 
maturing  youthfulness,  always  san- 
guine of  its  own  triumph,  expecting 
everything  to  yield  to  its  will, 
absolute  and  petulant,  and  incap- 
able of  contradiction,  which  is  as 
undignified  as  it  is  unnatural  in  a 
man  of  mature  age.  The  confidence 
which  led  Lacordaire  and  Monta- 
lembert  to  state  their  difficulties  to 
his  Holiness,  and  beg  his  decision 
upon  them,  was  sufficiently  roman- 
tic and  high-flown.  "  But  how  ex- 
plain or  excuse  it,"  says  our  author, 
"in  a  distinguished  priest,  already 
mature  in  age,  as  was  the  Abbe  de 
Lamennais,  who  was  then  more 
than  fifty,  and  who  had  already 
lived  at  Rome,  where  the  Pope  had 
received  him  with  the  greatest  dis- 
tinction?" The  pilgrims  were  re- 
ceived with  paternal  kindness  and 
unresponsive  civility.  They  got 


no  reply,  as  was  natural.  Lacor- 
daire, always  prompt  and  clear- 
sighted, with  a  native  vein  of  good 
sense  and  practical  wisdom  running 
through  all  the  fiery  impulses  of  his 
genius,  was  the  first  to  perceive 
how  great  a  mistake  they  had  made. 
He  remained  more  than  two  months 
in  Rome  endeavouring  to  reconcile 
Lamennais  to  the  failure  of  their 
mission,  and,  for  his  own  part,  re- 
freshing his  soul  in  that  wonderful 
shrine  of  all  memories  and  thoughts. 
"  I  can  see  him  still,"  says  his 
affectionate  biographer,  "  wander- 
ing for  long  days  among  the  ruins 
and  the  monuments,  pausing,  as 
overpowered,  to  admire,  with  that 
exquisite  feeling  of  true  beauty 
which  never  forsook  him,  all  that 
Rome  presents  of  the  profound  and 
the  antique — fascinated,  above  all, 
by  the  tranquil  and  incomparable 
charm  of  her  horizons ;  then  return- 
ing to  the  common  hearth  to  preach 
reserve,  resignation,  submission — 
in  a  word,  reason — to  M.  de  Lamen- 
nais." At  last  the  young  priest  an- 
nounced to  his  fretful  and  rebel- 
lious senior  his  intention  of  return- 
ing to  France,  to  await  there  in 
silence,  but  without  remaining  idle, 
the  verdict  of  authority.  "  Silence," 
said  he,  "is,  after  speech,  the  second 
power  in  the  world."  They  parted 
so  ;  and  although  they  again  met 
after  an  interval,  the  erratic  and 
devious  career  of  Lamennais  had  no 
further  influence  worth  noting  upon 
the  clear,  straightforward  course  of 
his  young  associate.  *  L' Avenir '  and 
such  brilliant  follies  were  over. 
Life,  serious  and  grave,  now  awaited 
the  young  priest  and  orator,  whose 
time  for  trying  the  temper  of  his 
weapons  and  the  steadiness  of  his 
strokes  was  past. 

After  this  agitating  and  fruitless 
journey,  Lacordaire  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  lived  in  seclusion, 
in  duty,  and  silence,  for  three 
years.  Immediately  after  his  re- 
turn the  cholera  broke  out,  and  he 
gave  himself  up  with  grave  enthu- 
siasm to  the  necessities  of  the 
time,  attaching  himself  to  one  of 
the  temporary  hospitals.  "  The 
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prejudices  against  the  clergy  were 
still  in  full  force,"  says  M.  de 
Montalembert ;  "  the  authorities  re- 
fused the  help  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  and  priests  could  not  show 
themselves  in  the  streets  en  sou- 
tane." But  the  attendance  of  Lacor- 
daire and  a  few  of  his  more  zealous 
brethren  was  tolerated.  "Each  day  I 
make  a  little  harvest  for  eternity," 
he  writes.  "  Most  of  the  patients  do 
not  confess,  and  the  priest  is  here 
only  a  deputy  of  the  Church,  com- 
ing timidly  to  seek,  if  there  may  hap- 
pen to  be  some  soul  which  belongs 
to  the  flock.  Here  and  there  one  or 
two  confess — others  are  dying  with- 
out ear  and  without  voice.  I  put 
my  hand  upon  their  forehead,  and, 
trusting  in  divine  mercy,  I  say  the 
words  of  absolution.  It  is  seldom 
that  I  go  away  without  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  in  having  come."  But 
amid  these  unappreciated  labours, 
and  in  the  loneliness,  deeper  than 
actual  solitude,  of  a  great  town,  the 
young  priest  amused  his  lonely 
heart  with  dreams  of  the  tranquil 
country  and  a  secluded  life.  He 
thought  of  becoming  a  rural  cure, 
and  in  imagination  chose  Tranche 
Comte,  the  country  of  his  friend. 
"  I  would  bury  myself  in  the  depths 
of  the  country,"  he  writes  again, 
with  an  effusion  of  visionary  yet 
profound  sadness.  "  I  would  live 
only  for  a  little  flock,  and  find  all 
mv  J°y  in  God  and  in  the  fields. 
It  should  be  manifest  that  I  am  a 
simple  man  and  without  ambition. 
Adieu,  great  works !  adieu,  fame  and 
great  name  !  I  have  known  their 
vanity,  and  I  desire  nothing  more 
than  to  live  obscure  and  good. 
Some  day  when  Montalembert  shall 
have  grown  grey  in  the  midst  of 
ingratitude  and  celebrity,  he  will 
come  to  see  upon  my  forehead  the 
remains  of  our  common  youth.  We 
shall  weep  together  at  the  hearth 
of  the  presbyterie — he  will  do  me 
justice  before  we  die.  I  shall  bless 
his  children.  .  .  .  For  me,  a 
poor  Catholic  priest,  I  shall  neither 
have  children  growing  up  under  my 
eyes  to  survive  me,  nor  domestic 
hearth,  nor  Church  brilliant  with 


knowledge  and  sanctity.  Born  in 
degenerate  times,  I  shall  pass  from 
the  earth  among  things  unworthy 
of  the  memory  of  man.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  be  good,  simple,  pious, 
— hoping  disinterestedly  in  the  fu- 
ture, since  I  shall  not  see  it — work- 
ing for  those  who  perhaps  will  see 
it — and  not  accusing  Providence, 
which  might  weigh  down  with 
heavier  evils  a  life  which  deserves 
so  little." 

Such  were  the  sad  thoughts  of 
the  young  man  thus  stopped  short 
in  the  beginning  of  his  career.  He 
was  not,  however,  permitted  to 
leave  Paris;  he  returned  to  his 
little  convent  of  the  Visitandines, 
where  he  lived,  strengthening  him- 
self "in  prayer  and  labour,  in 
charity,  in  solitude — in  a  life  grave, 
simple,  unknown,  truly  hidden  in 
God ; "  but  where  that  sadness  arid 
wistful  uneasiness  which  so  often 
tries  to  persuade  itself  into  con- 
tentment, by  dwelling  upon  the 
advantages  of  solitude,  betrays  it- 
self in  his  utterances.  "How  happy 
are  they,"  he  writes,  "  who  are 
born  and  die  under  one  roof  with- 
out ever  having  quitted  it."  Then 
he  congratulates  himself  on  his  re- 
tirement. "  I  have  always  needed 
solitude,  if  only  to  say  how  much 
I  loved  it.  ...  My  days  all 
resemble  each  other.  I  work  regu- 
larly in  the  morning  and  afternoon. 
I  see  no  one,  save  some  country 
ecclesiastics,  who  come  to  see  me 
now  and  then.  I  feel  with  joy  the 
solitude  which  encircles  me — it  is 
my  element,  my  life.  Nothing  can 
be  done  but  with  solitude — it  is 
my  great  axiom.  ...  A  man 
makes  himself  from  within  and 
not  from  without !"  "Neverthe- 
less," adds  the  biographer,  "  a  cer- 
tain instinct  of  the  future  which 
awaited  him  combined  with  this 
passionate  inclination  for  solitude, 
and  disclosed  itself  now  and  then 
in  his  soul  like  a  gleam  in  the 
night.  "  To  speak  and  to  write, 
to  live  solitary  and  in  study,  this 
is  my  whole  desire,"  he  wrote. 
"However,  the  future  will  justify 
me,  and  still  more  the  judgment  of 
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God.  A  man  has  always  his  hour ; 
he  must  wait  for  it,  and  do  nothing 
contrary  to  Providence." 

All  this  was  the  natural  language 
of  a  young  and  exuberant  life, 
whose  hour  had  not  yet  come,  and 
which  was  fully  occupied  in  the 
endeavour  to  content  and  satisfy 
itself  in  its  compulsory  calm.  Dur- 
ing this  interval  he  preached  his 
first  sermon,  which,  after  all  the 
brilliant  orations  which  he  had 
made  at  the  bar  and  before  the 
public  courts,  was  a  failure.  "  He 
is  a  man  of  talent,  but  he  will 
never  be  a  preacher,"  said  his  dis- 
appointed friends ;  and  he  acknow- 
ledged and  tried  to  reconcile  himself 
to  the  fact.  "But  I  may  one 
day  be  called  to  a  work  which  re- 
quires youth,  and  which  will  be 
devoted  solely  to  ycuth,"  says  the 
preacher,  with  a  sigh  of  disappoint- 
ment, yet  hope.  But  soon  the 
skies  opened,  and  the  work  for 
which  lie  longed  presented  itself  at 
last. 

It  was  as  lecturer  to  the  pupils 
of  the  College  Stanislas,  "  the  most 
humble  in  Paris,"  that  he  recom- 
menced in  1834  his  public  work. 
After  his  second  lecture  the  chapel 
could  not  contain  the  crowd  of 
hearers  who  joined  his  young  audi- 
tory. At  once,  without  any  inter- 
val, he  seems  to  have  vindicated 
his  own  gifts  and  flashed  into  im- 
mediate popularity.  But  the  sha- 
dow of  '  L'Avenir'  and  all  its  com- 
bats was  still  upon  him.  After 
two  winters  occupied  thus,  the 
Archbishop,  who  was  his  friend, 
and  had  sanctioned  his  lectures, 
changed  his  mind,  and  forbade 
him  to  continue  them.  Lacordaire 
obeyed  without  a  murmur.  "  Obe- 
dience is  hard,"  he  wrote,  "  but  I 
have  learned  by  experience  that  it 
is  sooner  or  later  rewarded,  and 
that  God  above  knows  what  is  best 
for  us ;  light  comes  to  him  who  sub- 
mits, as  to  a  man  who  opens  his 
eyes." 

Shortly,  however,  his  reward 
came.  The  heart  of  the  Archbishop 
melted;  at  the  repeated  petition 
of  a  deputation  of  law  students, 


headed  by  the  celebrated  Ozanam, 
he  called  the  preacher  of  the  College 
Stanislas  to  the  pulpit  of  Notre 
Dame,  to  a  lectureship  which  had 
been  established  a  year  before  for 
the  students  of  the  metropolis. 
Here  Lacordaire  rose  at  once  to  the 
height  of  fame  as  a  preacher.  His 
genius  had  been  maturing  in  the 
silence  and  disappointment  of  the 
past.  Now  there  were  no  longer 
two  opinions  on  the  subject.  The 
venerable  walls  of  Notre  Dame  had 
never  seen  such  an  audience,  says 
M.  de  Montalembert ;  and  the 
highest  applause,  the  applause  of 
his  gratified  diocesan,  crowned  the 
triumph.  The  Archbishop,  "  who 
was  present  at  all  the  sermons,  and 
who  for  the  first  time  since  the 
violences  of  which  he  had  been  the 
victim  after  the  Revolution  of  July, 
found  himself  in  the  presence  of 
the  crowd,  was  transported  by  a 
success  which  avenged  him  so  nobly 
by  associating  him  with  the  popu- 
larity of  this  new-born  glory.  One 
day,  rising  from  his  archiepiscopal 
throne  before  that  immense  audi- 
ence, he  bestowed  on  his  young  dis- 
ciple the  title  of  tlie  new  prophet." 

Around  this  new  prophet  a  circle 
of  young  and  fervent  souls  occupied 
the  closest  place.  The  Society  of 
St  Vincent  de  Paul,  newly  formed, 
and  in  all  the  ardour  of  its  first 
love,  whom  the  preacher  apostro- 
phised as  "  that  chivalry  of  youth, 
purity,  and  brotherhood,"  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  congregation  ; 
and,  looking  back  upon  the  image 
of  his  friend  triumphant  amid  such 
a  surrounding,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  M.  de  Montalembert  breaks 
sharply  off  with  a  cry  of  indigna- 
tion over  the  downfall  of  that  ad- 
mirable Society,  "  the  most  beauti- 
ful work  of  the  nineteenth  century," 
as  he  exclaims,  with  natural  fer- 
vour, "  the  most  pure  and  spontane- 
ous fruit  of  Christian  democracy." 
"  Imagine  Lacordaire  in  his  strength, 
and  with  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
before  such  an  act ! "  says  his 
biographer,  recalling  the  days  of 
'  L'Avenir  ; '  "  imagine  the  justice 
which  he  would  have  done  with 
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that  pen  which  of  old  had  stigma- 
tised much  smaller  culprits  by  burn- 
ing invectives,  the  echo  of  which 
still  vibrated  in  the  pulpit  of  Notre 
Dame  :  Lui,  ce  sous-prefet !  " 

When  he  had  thus  reached  the 
height  of  popularity,  and  attained 
the  sphere  of  labour  for  which  he 
had  longed,  Lacordaire  stopped 
short  in  a  manner  which  cannot 
fail  to  amaze  the  English  reader. 
Here  terminated  the  first  chapter 
in  the  life  of  the  great  preacher. 
In  the  midst  of  his  triumphant 
success,  and  of  this  work  so  con- 
genial to  his  mind  and  satisfac- 
tory to  his  highest  ambition,  he 
came  of  his  own  will  to  a  sudden 
pause  in  his  career.  "  By  one 
of  those  marvellous  intuitions,  of 
which  he  had  more  than  any  one 
else  the  secret,  he  recognised," 
says  M.  de  Montalembert,  "  that 
self  -  examination,  labour,  silence, 
and  solitude  were  still  necessary  to 
him."  He  paused  at  the  height  of 
his  triumph.  "  I  leave  in  the  hands 
of  my  bishop  this  pulpit  of  Notre 
Dame,  founded  by  him  and  by  you, 
by  the  pastor  and  by  the  people. 
This  double  suffrage  has  shone  for  a 
moment  on  my  head  ;  suffer  me  to 
remove  it,  and  to  find  myself  again 
alone  for  a  time  with  my  weakness 
and  my  God."  With  these  words 
he  concluded  his  second  Lent  in 
1836.  "  After  he  had  left  the  pul- 
pit, he  declined,  notwithstanding 
the  repeated  entreaties  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, to  re-enter  it,  and  departed 
for  Rome." 

No  outward  circumstances  ac- 
counted for  this  sudden  pause.  It 
was  an  internal  need  to  which  he 
responded  by  such  a  simple  and 
actual  withdrawal  from  life  as 
seems  unprovided  for,  even  in  the 
conceptions  of  Protestant  piety. 
The  spirit  of  Lacordaire.  says  one 
of  his  closest  companions,  his  ma- 
ternal friend,  Madam  Swetchine, 
required  only  the  power  of  "  sub- 
duing and  containing  itself  in  ob- 
scurity," to  become  sublime  ;  a 
great  and  general  necessity  of  all 
others  the  least  easily  attainable. 
To  accomplish  such  a  victory  over 


ourselves,  we,  in  our  heretical  pride 
of  reason  and  self-command,  have 
no  external  aids.  What  we  can  do 
towards  this  greatest  of  conquests 
we  must  do  under  the  cover  of 
ordinary  circumstances  and  labour, 
and  few  and  happy  are  the  men 
who  do  not  find  this  perennial  con- 
flict recur  in  their  disengaged  mo- 
ments all  through  their  lives.  But 
the  Catholic  Church  has  ordained  a 
system  of  helps  and  stimulants  in 
the  great  work  of  ruling  their  own 
spirit,  which  is  harder  to  most  men 
than  taking  cities.  When  the  young 
Father  Lacordaire  felt  the  reins  glid- 
ing out  of  his  hands,  in  whatever 
way  that  occurred  —  for  we  have 
no  information  on  the  subject — the 
expedient  of  flight  suggested  itself 
to  him,  as  it  would  have  been  very 
unlikely  to  do  to  an  Englishman 
in  similar  circumstances.  The  Ca- 
tholic priest  thought  it  no  shame 
to  acknowledge  to  himself  that  his 
spirit  stood  in  need  of  discipline. 
All  the  saints  and  holy  men  of  his 
Church  had  at  some  period  of  their 
lives  fled  from  the  attractions  of  the 
world,  and  used  sharp  methods  of 
subduing  the  flesh,  which  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  was 
too  strong  for  them.  Lacordaire, 
too,  withdrew  to  get  the  mastery  of 
his  own  spirit.  This  was  his  object 
in  going  to  Rome.  He  was  in  the 
height  of  manhood,  thirty-four  years 
old — the  very  noon  of  life.  He  was 
no  superstitious  or  visionary  priest, 
but  a  man  already  versed  in  the 
ways  of  the  world,  who  had  acquit- 
ted himself  with  intuitive  good 
sense  in  more  than  one  difficult 
crisis.  He  had  passed  through 
scepticism,  through  criticism,  to  that 
dutiful  and  steadfast  faith  which 
knew  both  how  to  reason  and  how 
to  obey.  He  was  not  disappointed 
or  unfortunate,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
glowing  with  success  and  triumph 
of  the  kind  most  gratifying  to  such 
a  man.  He  was  not  even  of  an 
archaeological  type  of  mind,  nor 
romantically  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  the  antique  institutions  of 
Christendom ;  he  was  a  liberal,  a 
man  of  his  day,  an  educated  modem 
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mind — able,  surely,  if  ever  priest  or 
Catholic  was,  to  form  his  opinion 
freely.  He  had  arrested  himself  by 
his  own  will  in  a  career  abundantly 
nattering  to  all  his  tastes  and  vani- 
ties, and  now  stood  thoughtful  in 
the  mid-current  of  his  life  to  deter- 
mine how  he  should  best  perfect 
and  utilise  that  existence  still  in  its 
highest  force  and  power.  Wander- 
ing about  Eome,  among  its  monu- 
ments and  relics,  praying  to  God, 
as  he  himself  says,  in  its  basilicas, 
he  pondered  this  great  question. 
Nowhere  could  have  been  found  a 
fitter  scene.  Amid  the  ruins  of 
many  a  grand  ambition,  over  the 
traces  engraven  in  the  earth  by  many 
a  haughty  and  undisciplined  spirit, 
the  thoughtful  priest  wandered, 
meditating  the  highest  uses  of  his 
own  life.  His  thoughts  came  to  a 
conclusion  which,  to  our  eyes,  seems 
the  most  inconceivable  and  astonish- 
ing ever  made  by  man.  He  decided 
upon  becoming  a  monk.  Aware  by 
many  a  mortifying  experience  that 
the  very  name  of  priest  was  still 
suspected  and  disliked  in  his  own 
country,  where  all  his  power  and 
influence  lay,  this  man,  so  sensible, 
so  moderate,  so  dutiful,  whose 
genius  had  not  made  him  eccentric, 
and  whose  sympathies  were  all  with 
his  own  age,  decided  that  the  best 
thing  he  could  do  for  France  and  the 
glory  of  God  was  to  clothe  his  own 
vigorous  life  and  personality  in  the 
obsolete  dress  of  the  cloister.  It  was 
not  the  cloistered  indolence  of  an 
Italian  convent  to  which  he  looked 
forward.  In  the  strength  of  his  life 
and  genius  he  felt  no  need  of  that 
repose,  which  would  but  have  chafed 
him.  Eager  for  work,  conscious  of 
his  own  powers,  devoted  to  his  own 
country,  and  seeking  to  qualify 
himself  for  renewed  and  advancing 
labour,  this  was  the  decision  to 
which  Lacordaire  came ;  a  decision 
altogether  inexplicable  and  amaz- 
ing, which  we  are  unable  to  ac- 
count for  at  this  distance,  much 
less  to  explain. 

'  Nor  was  this  resolution  adopted 
by  any  capricious  impulse,  or  in 
any  flash  of  imaginative  ardour. 


It  was  a  conclusion  obtained  not 
without  pain  and  resistance  of  the 
flesh.  "  I  persuaded  myself  then/' 
he  explains,  in  one  of  his  latest  pro- 
ductions, quoted  by  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert,  "while  wandering  about 
Rome,  and  praying  God  in  its 
basilicas,  that  the  greatest  service 
which  could  be  rendered  to  Chris- 
tendom in  the  times  in  which  we  live, 
was  to  do  something  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  religious  orders.  But 
this  persuasion,  though  it  was  for 
me  the  very  light  of  the  Gospel,  left 
me  undecided  and  trembling,  when 
I  came  to  consider  how  unfit  I  was 
for  such  a  great  work.  My  faith, 
thank  God,  was  profound.  I  loved 
Jesus  Christ  and  His  Church  above 
everything  created.  I  had  loved 
glory  before  I  loved  God,  but  no- 
thing else.  Besides,  in  descending 
into  myself,  I  found  nothing  there 
which  seemed  to  me  to  answer  to 
the  idea  of  a  founder  or  even  re- 
storer of  an  order.  When  I  con- 
templated these  Colossi  of  Chris- 
tian strength  and  piety  my  soul 
fell  under  me,  like  a  horseman 
under  his  horse — I  was  struck  to  the 
ground  discouraged  and  wounded. 
The  mere  idea  of  sacrificing  my 
liberty  to  a  rule  and  to  superiors 
overwhelmed  me.  The  son  of  an 
age  which  scarcely  knew  how  to 
obey,  independence  had  been  my 
couch  and  my  guide.  How  could 
I  transform  myself  suddenly  into  a 
docile  heart,  and  henceforward  trust 
only  in  submission  for  the  light  of 
my  conduct]"  The  question  was 
hard  to  answer.  Of  all  men  the 
young  editor  of  '  L'Avenir'  might 
have  seemed  the  least  likely  to  at- 
tain such  a  height  of  virtue;  but 
from  this  difficulty  he  escapes,  after 
much  further  self-argument,  by  the 
following  conclusion  : — 

"  I  encouraged  myself  by  these 
thoughts,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  all 
my  previous  life,  and  even  my  faults, 
had  prepared  for  me  a  certain  access  to 
the  heart  of  my  country  and  my  time. 
I  asked  myself  if  I  should  not  be  guilty 
if  I  neglected  these  openings  by  a  timi- 
dity which  was  good  for  nothing  but  re- 
pose, and  if  the  greatness  even  of  the 
sacrifice  was  not  a  reason  for  attempting 
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it?  .  .  .  .  Urged  by  the  situation, 
and  solicited  by  a  grace  stronger  than 
myself,  I  at  last  made  up  my  mind  ;  but 
the  sacrifice  was  terrible.  It  had  not  cost 
me  nothing  to  leave  the  world  for  the 
priesthood,  but  it  cost  me  everything  to 
add  to  the  priesthood  the  burden  of  mo- 
nastic life.  However,  in  the  second  case 
as  in  the  first,  as  soon  as  I  had  consented 
to  it  I  knew  neither  weakness  nor  repent- 
ance, and  went  forward  courageously  to 
meet  the  trials  which  awaited  me." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  in 
this  second  great  decision  of  his 
life  the  same  prompt  and  steadfast 
spirit  which,  having  convinced  the 
young  advocate  of  the  nothingness 
of  irreligion,  bore  him  at  once, 
without  pause  or  lingering,  into  the 
service  of  that  faith  in  which  there 
was  something,  a  power  owned  by 
all  human  hearts.  It  is  the  same 
principle  which  again  moves  him. 
Common  means  and  modes  of  work- 
ing this  power  have  been  sadly 
unsuccessful  of  recent  years.  What 
is  this  grand,  unused,  obsolete  in- 
strument, the  traces  of  which  are 
marked  all  over  that  Roman  sail 
among  the  vines  and  the  ruins  ? 
Who  can  tell  if  perhaps  that,  re- 
stored to  efficient  working,  and 
new-tempered  and  polished,  might 
accomplish,  as  of  old,  those  pro- 
digies of  labour  and  service,  for 
which  the  usual  tools  seem  no 
longer  practicable  ]  As  soon  as  he 
settles  in  his  mind  the  undoubted 
duty  of  trying  this  forgotten  wea- 
pon, and  restoring  it  to  the  ar- 
moury of  the  Church,  no  further 
pause  is  necessary.  In  the  height 
of  his  fame  and  strength,  the  great 
preacher  returns  upon  the  new  pre- 
parations and  training  necessary  for 
his  new  life.  He  disappears  into 
"the  depths  of  an  Italian  cloister" 
for  his  novitiate,  assured  that  he  is 
thus  doing  his  highest  duty  to  God. 
and  his  country.  "  I  believe  that 
this  act  is  the  denouement  of  my 
life — the  result  of  all  that  God  has 
done  before — the  secret  of  His 
graces,  of  my  trials  and  experi- 
ences," he  writes.  "  I  am  like  a 
man  who  has  gained  some  credit, 
and  who  can  apply  it  to  some  use- 
ful and  generous  work.  Without 
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the  past  I  could  do  nothing;  by 
continuing  only  the  past,  it  would 
be  a  life  of  which  the  effect  was 
not  proportioned  to  the  grace  which 
God  has  given  me."  This  was  the 
strange  result  of  his  retirement  and 
pondering.  In  Notre  Dame,  amid 
the  throng  of  impressed  and  admir- 
ing hearers,  the  preacher  felt  that 
he  was  not  doing  enough,  nor  mak- 
ing sufficient  use  of  God's  gifts. 
A  noble  discontent  had  seized  him 
— he  had  to  make  better  usury  yet, 
and  greater,  of  his  talent.  To  see 
him,  after  all  his  questioning,  dis- 
appear into  that  Italian  cloister,  is 
to  us  the  strangest  anticlimax — the 
most  wonderful  apparent  contradic- 
tion ;  but  it  was  the  calm  conclusion 
of  his  mind — a  mind  ripe  and  well 
able  to  judge,  unimpassioned  and 
sensible.  We  do  not  attempt  to  offer 
any  explanation  of  the  act,  nor  do 
we  profess  ourselves  competent  to 
understand  the  convictions  that  led 
to  it ;  but  strange  as  it  is,  here  is 
the  fact,  let  us  draw  what  conclu- 
sions we  will.  According  to  Lacor- 
daire's  deliberate  and  thoughtful 
decision,  he  could  serve  God  best 
as  a  monk,  and  a  monk  accordingly 
he  became. 

Five  years  afterwards  he  re- 
appeared in  the  pulpit  of  Notre 
Dame,  "  with  his  shaven  head  and 
his  white  tunic."  He  preached 
with  his  usual  eloquence  upon  La 
Vocation  de  la  Nation  Franqaise, 
and  spoke  only  in  passing  of  his 
own  monastic  vocation.  He  made 
but  one  appearance,  contenting 
himself  apparently  with  "  inaugu- 
rating in  France,"  as  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert  says,  "  the  monastic  frock, 
which  she  had  not  seen  for  fifty 
years."  He  disappeared  from  Paris 
after  this  for  two  years  more,  divid- 
ing his  time  between  the  Italian 
cloister  and  the  southern  provinces 
of  France,  until  in  1843  a  new  war 
began  to  rage  in  the  French  world, 
on  that  old  question  of  liberty 
of  teaching,  for  which  the  young 
*  L' Avenir,'  years  ago,  had  fought  so 
stoutly,  and  for  which  its  editors 
had  made  their  appearance  at  the 
bar  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  Under 
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the  influence  of  this  strife,  and 
just  as  the  Government  awoke  to 
alarm,  and  began  to  regard  with 
apprehension  the  appearance  of  the 
Dominican  frock  in  the  pulpit  and 
in  the  streets,  the  new  Archbishop 
invited  Lacordaire  to  resume  his 
lectureship  in  Notre  Dame.  The 
Fr£re  Precheur  took  his  place  again 
in  the  metropolitan  pulpit :  it  was 
at  once  a  defiance  of  the  alarmed 
Government,  and  a  re-proclamation 
of  those  principles  of  religious  li- 
berty on  which  the  preacher  had 
long  ago  taken  his  stand.  For  this 
question  "  de  la  liberte  d'enseigne- 
ment"  involved  also  the  question  of 
liberty  of  association,  the  power  of 
forming  communities — a  power  no- 
minally accorded  to  the  French  na- 
tion by  its  charter,  but  which  had 
never  been  actually  granted  to  it. 
The  Church,  wise  as  a  serpent,  seiz- 
ed upori'this  public  right.  She,  too, 
had  bethought  herself  of  the  long 
disused  and  valuable  instrument  of 
monasticism.  Without  monks  no 
thorough  hold  could  be  got  upon 
popular  educational  institutions ; 
but  without  the  power  of  forming 
corporations  and  organising  bodies 
of  men,  the  invasion  of  a  new  race 
of  monks  was  impossible.  On  the 
other  hand,  alarmed  statesmen  and 
the  public  in  general  foresaw,  with 
this  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church,  an  immediate  inroad  of  the 
dreaded  Jesuit  and  his  brethren,  to 
lay  insidious  hold  upon  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people.  "  While  the 
bishops  and  Catholic  publicists," 
says  M.  de  Montalembert,  "  claim- 
ed the  liberty  promised  by  the 
charter  with  all  its  consequences, 
the  numerous  orators  and  writers 
of  the  University  party  defended 
its  monopoly,  and  made  use  especi- 
ally against  the  Jesuits  of  that  un- 
popularity which  the  heirs  of  the 
perverse  doctrines  and  cruel  perse- 
cutions of  the  eighteenth  century 
could  everywhere  re-awaken  against 
the  religious  orders.  We  owe  them 
nothing  but  expulsion  !  this  cry  of 
a  deputy  too  famous  for  his  inter- 
ruptions, seemed  to  the  world  of 
so-called  liberals  the  best  response 


to  the  claims  raised  for  religious 
associations  in  the  name  of  liberty 
and  equality/'  The  Church  muster- 
ed her  forces  gallantly,  and  went 
into  the  conflict  with  might  and 
main.  With  cunning  boldness  she 
placed  two  of  the  feared  and  sus- 
pected monks  in  the  pulpit  of  Notre 
Dame — Lacordaire,  in  his  white  Do- 
minican robe,  and  the  Jesuit  De 
Ravignan — to  fire  between  them 
the  new-born  enthusiasm  of  French 
Catholics,  and  show  what  voices 
were  these  which  the  timidity  of 
the  State  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
vulgar  would  banish  from  France. 
Into  that  pulpit  politics  did  not 
enter — but  an  instrument  more  effi- 
cacious was  there.  "  Lacordaire  did 
not  himself  enter  into  the  contro- 
versy," says  M.  de  Montalembert, 
"  and  not  the  least  allusion  to  it  is 
to  be  found  in  all  his  discourses. 
....  But  the  universal  popular- 
ity of  his  preaching,  the  immense 
audiences  which  everywhere  col- 
lected around  the  pulpit  in  which 
he  appeared,  were  arguments  much 
more  eloquent  than  discussions  of 
politics  or  public  law.  It  sufficed 
him  to  establish  his  victory  by 
preaching  in  Paris  and  throughout 
France,  and  by  assuming  the  right 
of  living  in  a  community,  and  at- 
tiring himself  as  he  pleased,  which 
no  one  dared  to  contest  with  him,  in 
the  different  places  where  he  lived 
with  his  brethren."  Such  was  the 
unquestionably  potent  line  of  ar- 
gument set  up  by  the  Gallican 
Church.  Here  was  the  greatest 
preacher  of  the  age,  a  man  pure  and 
pious,  incapable  of  self-aggrandise- 
ment, full  of  ardour  for  God's  service, 
known  to  have  hazarded  his  life  in 
hospital  and  public  pestilence,  a 
champion  of  popular  liberty,  alto- 
gether of  spotless  reputation  and 
well-deserved  fame  ;  was  the  order 
to  which  such  a  man  belonged,  by 
free  will  and  choice,  to  be  feared 
and  banished  1  were  such  as  he  to  be 
interrupted  in  their  great  work  be- 
cause they  preferred  to  wear  a  cer- 
tain garb  and  conform  to  certain 
rules  ?  No,  in  the  name  of  liberty  ! 
A  more  effective  plea  could  scarcely 
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be  imagined.  Lacordaire's  colleague, 
the  Pere  de  Ravignan,  claimed 
for  himself,  as  M.  de  Montalembert 
tells  us,  "  as  a  citizen,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  charter,  and  of  the  li- 
berty of  conscience  guaranteed  to 
all,  the  right  of  being  and  of  calling 
himself  a  Jesuit."  But  the  Frere 
Pr£cheur  does  not  seem  to  have 
done  even  so  much  as  this.  Never 
abandoning  the  idea  for  which 
others  were  now  fighting  as  he  had 
once  fought,  he  devoted  himself  to 
his  duties  in  the  midst  of  the  strife 
— made  his  monkish  frock  splendid 
with  the  eloquence  of  a  voice  worthy 
the  old  renown  of  the  French  pulpit 
— made  it  familiar  to  all  eyes  as 
he  travelled  through  the  country 
collecting  crowds  of  eager  hearers 
everywhere  ;  finally,  with  quiet  re- 
solution, established  here  and  there, 
in  different  quarters,  houses  of  his 
order,  assuming  for  himself,  in  the 
strength  of  his  character  and  fame, 
the  very  right  for  which  his  col- 
leagues were  struggling,  and  giving 
calm  intimation,  as  he  did  so,  that 
he  would  defend  this  right,  if  at- 
tacked, before  the  tribunals  of  his 
country.  Nobody  ventured  to  at- 
tack Lacordaire.  The  white  Domi- 
nican went  all  over  France,  leaving 
behind  him  here  and  there  a  little 
nucleus  of  monks.  Public  opinion 
melted  before  the  great  preacher. 
If  men's  minds  did  not  change,  at 
least  their  opposition  was  hushed 
and  put  down  by  the  unquestion- 
able eminence  of  the  man.  "  Hence- 
forward/' he  himself  says,  "  in  all 
the  pulpits,  and  upon  all  the  roads 
of  France,  the  monastic  robe  has 
recovered  the  right  of  citizenship 
which  it  lost  in  1790."  He  restor- 
ed the  credit  of  the  monks,  and 
gained  a  certain  degree  of  tolera- 
tion for  the  Jesuits  themselves,  and 
thus  won  what  is  in  the  eyes  of  M. 
de  Montalembert  "  the  great  vic- 
tory which  shall  immortalise  his 
name." 

This  struggle,  which  Lacordaire 
himself  calls  "the  most  perilous 
and  the  most  decisive  of  all  his 
campaigns,"  was  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion by  the  renewed  political 


agitations  of  1848.  In  that  strange 
hubbub  and  overthrow  of  existing 
affairs,  the  tide  of  public  commo- 
tion, by  way  of  demonstrating  the 
hold  he  had  obtained  on  the  public 
mind,  drew  the  monk  from  his  re- 
tirement to  plunge  him  into  the 
newly-formed  Assembly  of  France. 
His  appearance  there  did  not,  in  the 
excitement  of  the  time,  shock  the 
sensibilities  of  any ;  his  election 
even  "  charmed  and  reassured  all 
religious  men;"  and  the  preacher 
himself  was  sufficiently  sanguine  to 
believe  that  the  mild  Lamartine 
sway  was  to  maintain  the  constitu- 
tion of  France,  and  that  great  char- 
ter for  which  he  had  fought  so 
long,  and  to  introduce  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  the  nation.  He 
obeyed  the  voice  of  the  people,  like 
other  great  Elects,  and  took  his 
seat  always  in  his  Dominican  frock 
in  the  revolutionary  parliament — 
and  he  assisted  in  founding  another 
paper,  *  L'Ere  Nouvelle,'  which  was 
neither  so  long-lived  nor  so  bril- 
liant as  'L'Avenir'  of  his  youth. 
But  the  natural  good  sense  of  the 
man  shortly  interposed.  His  parlia- 
mentary career  lasted  but  ten  days, 
and  erelong  he  retired  also  from  the 
newspaper,  and  withdrew  to  one  of 
his  new  convents  to  recover  him- 
self and  throw  off  the  excitement 
of  this  renewed  essay  at  politics. 
Then  having  shaken  himself  free 
of  this  interruption,  he  went  back 
to  his  beloved  pulpit,  where  he 
preached  and  laboured  as  before 
for  three  years.  But  in  April  1851, 
when  concluding  his  lectures,  he 
took  an  unlooked-for  and  unin- 
tended farewell — some  subtle  sha- 
dow of  coming  events,  which,  how- 
ever, he  denies  to  be  a  presentiment, 
having  moved  him  to  special  ten- 
derness and  pathos — of  the  pulpit 
in  which,  more  or  less,  he  had 
laboured  for  twenty  years.  "Oh, 
walls  of  Notre  Dame !  sacred  arches 
which  have  borne  my  words  to  so 
many  intelligences  deprived  of  God ! 
altars  which  have  blessed  me  !  I  will 
never  separate  from  you  !  "  he  cries, 
his  heart  moving  within  him  as  he 
recalls  his  past  life,  and  all  that 
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has  happened  there,  since,  young 
and  in  the  dawn  of  his  fame,  he 
made  his  first  appearance  in  the 
metropolitan  church.  But  he  never 
again  entered  the  pulpit  thus  en- 
deared by  the  labours  of  a  life  ; 
once  more  only  he  preached  in  Paris, 
and  once  again,  in  1854,  delivered, 
at  the  request  of  the  Archbishop,  six 
discourses  in  Toulouse.  His  career 
as  a  preacher  had  come  to  an  abrupt 
and  unexpected  conclusion  :  for  in 
the  meantime  that  virtuous  republic, 
which  Lamartine  and  his  brethren 
had  begun  so  mildly,  had  fallen  into 
desperate  troubles,  and  the  sharp 
and  sudden  stroke  of  the  coup  d'etat 
had  shocked  society  in  France  into 
a  new  mood.  Freedom  of  speech, 
eloquence  itself,  went  suddenly  out 
of  fashion.  Silence  was  best  when 
there  was  so  little  to  say  that  could 
be  anyhow  consolatory  to  the  people 
or  satisfactory  to  the  ruler.  With 
a  delicate  but  indignant  reticence, 
M.  de  Montalembert  indicates  thus 
the  reason  of  his  friend's  sudden 
withdrawal  from  the  pulpit  :— 

"  I  do  not  think  that  any  formal  in- 
terdiction emanating  even  from  the  tem- 
poral authorities  had  ever  been  pro- 
nounced against  him  ;  but  there  was  a 
general  sentiment  that  this  bold  and 
free  language  which  he  had  used  for 
twenty  years,  under  all  changes,  with- 
out meeting  any  obstacle,  without  recog- 
nising any  curb  but  that  of  orthodoxy, 
was  now  out  of  date.  Evil  days  had 
come  for  the  struggles  and  the  triumphs 
of  eloquence.  It  was  universally  repudi- 
ated, and  made  responsible  for  all  the 
misfortunes  of  the  country,  for  all  the 
dangers  of  society,  by  a  triumphant  re- 
venge of  those  who  had  never  been  able 
to  make  any  man  listen  to  them.  The 
prince  of  sacred  eloquence  had  thus  to  be 
silent.  He  said  afterwards,  '  I  left  the 
pulpit  in  a  spontaneous  fear  of  my  liberty 
before  an  age  which  was  no  longer  free. 
I  perceive,'  he  added,  '  that  in  my 
thoughts,  in  my  language,  in  my  past, 
in  what  remains  to  me  of  future,  I  also 
was  a -kind  of  freedom,  and  that  my 
hour  had  come  to  disappear  like  the 
others.'  " 

He  preached  no  more.  He  was 
not  yet  fifty — still  in  the  full  vigour 
of  his  powers — but  the  day  of  dis- 
cussion, of  agitation,  of  eloquence 


was  over,  and  Lacordaire,  with  in- 
-  stinctive  wisdom,  seems  to  have 
perceived  the  expediency  of  sub- 
mission. It  is  a  strange  conclusion 
to  a  singular  career.  After  the  chi- 
valrous pugnacity  of  his  earlier 
years ;  after  his  steady  struggle  all 
his  life  through,  by  every  possible 
means  to  link  together  democracy 
and  Catholicism,  the  old  unmoving 
Church  and  the  new  ever-varying 
world ;  after '  L' Avenir '  of  his  youth, 
with  its  daring  hopes  and  efforts — 
the  brilliant  youthful  future  which 
he  and  his  colleagues  were  to  work 
out  of  revolution  and  anarchy — and 
'  L'Ere  Nouvelle'  of  his  later  years, 
which  had  less  of  the  future,  less 
of  hope,  yet  was  still  a  new  begin- 
ning;— it  is  a  strange  sight  to  see  the 
champion  suddenly  drop  his  arms 
and  stand  silent,  arrested  for  ever 
before  this  new,  strange,  silent  figure 
of  absolutism  which  has  suddenly 
erected  itself  against  the  agitated 
firmament  When  this  unlooked- 
for  apparition  rises  between  him 
and  the  skies,  the  great  preacher 
has  nothing  more  to  say.  All  is 
over  in  a  moment.  "  I  have  never 
feared  but  one  thing — the  absolute 
triumph  of  an  individual,"  said  his 
friend,  Madame  Swetchine.  And 
when,  at  last,  after  a  world  of  con- 
troversy and  discussion,  that  dread- 
ed event  arrived,  the  public  life  of 
the  great  orator  came  to  an  almost 
instantaneous  conclusion.  He  re- 
tired not  by  compulsion,  but  by  some 
internal  sense  of  necessity.  "  He 
had  no  violence,  no  persecution  to 
complain  of,"  says  his  biographer, 
"  and  I  only  render  homage  to  truth 
by  declaring  that  I  have  never  seen 
in  him  the  least  trace  of  bitterness 
or  of  animosity  against  the  new 
power.  This  power  inspired  him 
only  with  the  sentiment  of  neutral- 
ity, dignified  and  a  little  disdain- 
ful, which  existed  in  his  nature  in 
respect  to  all  powers.''  But  what- 
ever his  sentiment  might  be,  the 
fact  is  certain.  Before  all  other 
developments  of  power  the  ora- 
tor had  held  up  bravely  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Church,  and  kept  his 
place.  Before  this  new  potency  he 
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gave  way  and  yielded, 
of  the  strangest  acts  of  homage 
ever  done  to  an  unquestionable 
strength — "  Le  prince  de  la  parole 
sacree  dut  done  se  taire."  He  gave 
up  that  right  over  which  he  had 
rejoiced  in  the  fervent  days  of 
his  youth  as  "  something  inalien- 
able, divine,  eternally  free" — the 
right  of  speaking  of  God.  He 
made  neither  resistance  nor  public 
protest.  The  shadow  of  the  new 
Empire  fell  over  him  in  sudden 
chill  and  silence,  and  the  words 
died  upon  his  fervid  lips.  He 
who  had  spoken  so  freely,  laboured 
so  hard,  spent  himself  so  liberally 
for  the  service  of  his  Church  and 
country,  was  in  himself,  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  "  a  kind  of  liberty" — a 
personified  freedom;  and,  as  with 
other  freedoms,  the  day  was  over 
for  him.  He  saw  by  intuition  that 
resistance  was  useless.  The  silent 
despot  overawed,  as  by  a  species 
of  fascination,  the'  eloquent  priest, 
who,  in  his  heart,  was  "  a  little  dis- 
dainful" of  all  kinds  of  powers. 
This  new  kind  of  power,  personal, 
self-concentrated,  standing  alone  in 
an  inexorable  mute  mystery  over 
the  destinies  of  France,  silenced 
the  preacher  as  if  by  force  of  in- 
stinct. His  voice  died  out  of  the 
country,  which  had  fallen  into  a 
sudden  paralysis,  half  of  fear,  half 
of  admiration,  before  this  basilisk 
Emperor.  The  spell  was  upon 
Lacordaire  as  upon  France.  He 
never  opened  his  lips  again  in 
public  after  that  one  series  of  pro- 
vincial lectures,  which  were  them- 
selves broken  off  and  left  imperfect, 
because  one  of  them  contained 
"  some  outbursts  of  truth,  of  grief, 
and  of  boldness,  which  were  no 
longer  in  season.  He  had  to  re- 
nounce public  speaking  definitive- 
ly," says  M.  de  Montalembert,  with 
significant  reserve ;  and  here,  accord- 
ing with  the  beginning  of  the  im- 
perial power,  ended  his  public  life. 
He  withdrew  after  this  to  Soraye, 
an  ancient  abbey,  first  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, then  of  the  Dominicans,  to 
which  order  he  himself  belonged, 
and  where  there  now  flourished  a 
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himself  to  the  regeneration  and 
perfection  of  this  institution,  to 
"  the  teaching  of  youth,  which  had 
always  been  the  supreme  vocation 
of  his  life."  Here  he  consoled  the 
sadness  and  disappointment  of  his 
heart,  wounded  as  it  was  by  the 
s-udden  overthrow  of  all  the  work 
of  his  life,  and  by  the  sad  and  rapid 
change  of  affairs  which  had  taken 
place  in  France,  among  the  children 
whom  he  loved.  But  though  he 
made  no  public  complaint,  and 
manfully  devoted  himself  to  the 
favourite  occupation  which  Provi- 
dence had  still  left  to  him,  the 
lamentable  downfall  of  all  his  hopes 
went  to  the  heart  of  the  liberal 
monk.  His  country,  his  age, 
"  which  scarcely  knew  how  to 
obey,"  had  become  all  at  once 
eager  "  not  only  to  accept  but  to 
implore  a  master."  His  Church 
and  religious  party,  "clergy  and 
Catholics,  who  had  so  long  applaud- 
ed the  masculine  independence  of 
his  eloquence,  had  fallen  all  at  once 
a  prey  to  a  delusion  without  excuse, 
and  to  a  prostration  without  ex- 
ample in  all  the  history  of  the 
Church,  Names  which  had  been 
honoured  to  appear  beside  his  own 
in  the  memorable  manifestoes  by 
which  Christian  liberty  had  in- 
voked the  sole  shelter  of  public 
freedom,  appeared  all  at  once  affix- 
ed to  harangues  and  mandiments 
which  borrowed  the  forms  of  By- 
zantine adulation  to  salute  the  mad 
dream  of  an  orthodox  absolutism." 
"  Till  the  last  day  of  his  life,"  adds 
M.  de  Montalembert,  "  the  grief 
and  indignation  with  which  the 
sight  of  this  great  moral  catastrophe 
inspired  him  was  not  weakened. 
But  his  affliction,  his  magnanimous 
wrath,  breathed  forth  in  his  letters. 
This  treasure  remains  to  us,  thank 
God !  it  will  be  preserved  for  pos- 
terity; and  when  the  time  shall 
come  when  all  may  be  said,  it  will 
appear  as  the  most  brilliant  and 
most  necessary  of  protests  against 
those  who  have  so  miserably 
divided,  disarmed,  and  discredited 
Catholicism  in  France." 
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We  have  no  space  to  quote,  as 
the  biographer  does,  those  me- 
lancholy and  indignant  letters. 
Whilst  thus  breathing  forth  to 
his  friends  the  disappointment 
which  consumed  his  soul,  Lacor- 
daire lived  on  in  his  southern 
seminary,  far  from  the  busy  world 
which  had  deceived  him,  a  life  of 
usefulness  and  silence.  It  was  a 
"  retreat  laborious  and  animated  " 
in  which  he  now  found  himself ; 
and,  with  a  true  Christian  philo- 
sophy, the  great  orator  bent  all  his 
faculties  to  his  work.  "  One  of 
the  consolations  of  my  present  life," 
he  writes,  with  touching  sadness, "  is 
to  live  only  with  God  and  children  : 
the  latter  have  their  faults,  but 
they  have  still  betrayed  nothing 
and  dishonoured  nothing."  He 
made  Soraye  "  the  most  nourishing 
and  popular  scholastic  establish- 
ment in  the  south;"  he  formed 
a  tender  paternal  friendship  with 
many  young  souls,  over  whom  he 
had  immense  influence.  With  the 
same  eloquence  which  he  had  dis- 
played in  Notre  Dame  he  preached 
to  his  pupils  in  their  provincial 
chapel.  In  short,  he  accepted  his 
position  like  a  true  man ;  and,  hid- 
ing his  mortification,  his  profound 
disappointment,  his  injured  heart 
in  his  own  breast,  devoted  himself 
to  the  important  but  obscure  posi- 
tion in  which  he  was  to  end  his  life. 
Here  another  great  event  happened 
to  him  in  his  seclusion.  It  was 
from  Soraye  he  came,  in  his  Domi- 
nican frock,  to  receive  from  the 
French  Academy  "  the  noblest  re- 
compense which  can,  in  our  days, 
crown  a  glorious  and  independent 
life."  He  sat  one  day  only  in  that 
illustrious  assembly,  where  he  ap- 
peared, as  he  himself  said,  as  "  the 
symbol  of  freedom  accepted  and 
fortified  by  religion."  This  last 
honour  was  the \  last  public  event 
which  occurred  in  his  life.  He 
went  back  laureated  for  his  dying, 
and  ended  his  life  in  Soraye,  after 
a  painful  illness — so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  make  out,  for  M.  de  Mon- 
talembert  is  indistinct  in  the  matter 
of  dates — in  the  winter  of  1861. 
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"  It  is  the  first  time  that  my  body 
has  resisted  my  will,"  he  said,  with 
a  half -playful  melancholy,  in  the 
midst  of  his  sufferings ;  and  died 
exclaiming,  "  My  God,  open  to  me, 
open  to  me  ! "  with  a  sublime  sim- 
plicity. God  opened  to  him,  and 
his  agitations  were  over.  Whether 
on  the  other  side  of  that  wonder- 
ful gateway  he  might  discover  that 
his  monkish  frock  was  less  worth 
fighting  for  than  it  appeared,  who 
can  inquire  1  He  lived  a  life  full 
of  worthy  labour  and  service,  and 
doubtless  found  his  reward. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to 
follow  M.  de  Montalembert,  in  his 
quotations  from  the  letters  and  ser- 
mons of  his  friend,  though  there 
are  in  these  letters  many  snatches 
of  brilliant  and  tender  eloquence 
on  which  we  are  much  tempted 
to  linger.  It  is  not,  however,  in 
his  productions  that  Lacordaire  is 
most  remarkable  ;  it  is  in  his  char- 
acter and  career.  "The  principal 
thing  is  to  have  a  life,"  he  himself 
said,  when  deprecating  the  over- 
production of  modern  literature  ; 
and  no  man  has  more  exemplified 
the  saying.  He  had  a  life,  this  man 
of  conflict  and  strife,  of  self-denial 
and  silence,  of  independence  and 
duty — a  life  too  human  to  make  any 
formal  anatomical  consistency  over- 
visible  in  its  flesh-and-blood  details 
— broadly  contradictory,  yet  always 
in  a  harmony  with  itself  more  true 
than  consistency.  With  his  heart 
full  of  the  agitations  and  the  hopes 
of  his  time,  he  lived  in  his  cloister 
in  the  practice  of  self -mortifications 
and  punishments  as  severe  as  those 
with  which  any  antique  son  of 
Dominic  had  subdued  the  flesh. 
"  When  all  the  events  of  this  gene- 
rous life  shall  be  known,  the  orator 
will  disappear  before  the  monk," 
says  his  sympathetic  and  admiring 
biographer,  "  and  the  prestige  of  that 
eloquence  which  has  moved,  en- 
lightened, and  converted  so  many 
souls,  will  seem  a  less  marvel  than 
the  formidable  austerity  of  his  life, 
the  severity  with  which  he  chastis- 
ed his  flesh,  and  his  passionate  love 
for  Jesus  Christ."  This  is  the  side 
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of  his  character  and  existence  least 
comprehensible  to  the  English  spec- 
tator. How  he,  so  unimpassion- 
ed,  so  temperate,  so  sensible — he 
who  had  only  loved  glory,  and  no- 
thing else,  before  he  loved  God 
— should  have  needed  "  excessive 
macerations "  to  subdue  that  flesh 
which,  so  far  as  appears,  was  far 
from  exercising  any  despotic  sway 
over  the  spirit,  is  a  curious  question, 
and  one  which  perhaps  never  can 
be  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of 
our  practical  understandings  ;  but 
the  interest,  the  individuality,  and 
sincere  nobleness  of  his  life  seem 
unquestionable.  From  his  little 
convent  he  passes  to  the  bar  and 
public  tribunal,  where  even  the  un- 
willing crowd  applauds;  to  the  pul- 
pit, where  admiring  multitudes  sur- 
round him  ;  yet  returns  to  his  Visi- 
tandines  and  his  almonry,  obedient 
and  silent,  when  the  hour  of  his 
triumph  is  over.  From  the  height 
of  popular  fame  and  success,  driven 
by^that  noble  intuition  in  his  heart 
that  he  is  not  sufficiently  using  the 
talent  God  has  given  him,  he  with- 
draws to  take  up  the  monk's  frock, 
most  despised  of  habits,  not  to  hide 
a  mortified  life  or  wounded  heart,  as 
a  sentimental  bystander  might  sup- 
pose, but  for  the  sake  of  the  labour 
and  use  of  which  he  believes  it 
still  capable.  Deeply  contradictory 
as  such  a  proceeding  is  of  all  our 
convictions  and  theories,  it  is  far 
from  our  thoughts  to  blame  Lacor- 
daire for  this  singular  vestment  in 
which  he  enwrapped  all  his  later 
life.  It  may  be  that  to  the  eyes  of 
this  languid  and  over-refining  age, 
the  forcible  type  and  symbol  which 
antedate  all  arguments  is,  after  all, 
the  thing  most  wanted  ;  and  that 
the  apparition  of  the  monk,  self- 
denuded  of  all  possessions,  even  of 
his  own  will,  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  service  of  his  neighbour, 
may  startle  the  confused  intelli- 


gence into  a  belief  of  that  work 
and  its  importance,  which  no  philo- 
sophy could  give.  Such  at  least 
seems  to  have  been  the  conviction  of 
Lacordaire.  Like  his  great  contem- 
porary Irving,  the  French  preacher 
felt  the  inefficacy  of  common  means 
for  the  work  on  which  his  heart 
was  set.  To  both  the  world  came 
open-mouthed,  wondering  and  ad- 
miring; but  neither  in  the  Lon- 
don modern  church,  nor  under  the 
noble  arches  of  Notre  Dame,  was 
the  report  of  the  prophet  believed 
as  he  felt  in  his  heart  it  ought  to  be. 
This  uneasiness  in  the  passionate 
heart  of  our  great  countryman  gave 
rise,  by  some  subtle  magnetic  influ- 
ence/to  a  wild  dream  of  miraculous 
aid  and  voices  from  heaven ;  and 
in  the  self-controlled  and  unimpas- 
sioned  soul  of  the  French  priest  it 
wrought  an  issue  almost  as  strange 
— the  restoration,  to  some  extent,  of 
monasticism  in  his  country,  and 
the  dedication  of  his  own  life  to 
that  disused  and  discredited  voca- 
tion. No  two  men  could  be  more 
unlike,  but  here  both  met  in  a 
strange  concord  and  agreement. 
Something  had  to  be  done  beyond 
the  ordinary  routine  of  evangelism 
to  seize  upon  the  dull  ear  and  slug- 
gish heart  of  the  time.  Superna- 
turalism,  or  monasticism,  or  any 
other  martyrdom — what  matter,  so 
it  did  but  startle  that  slumbering 
generation  to  some  thought  of  its 
evil  ways  1  Let  us  build  the  sepul- 
chres of  those  prophets  whom  our 
fathers,  by  their  apathy  and  indif- 
ference, drove  into  such  a  noble 
desperation.  We  too,  doubtless,  will 
do  our  share  of  the  same  work.  Yet 
it  is  a  kind  of  penitence  of  humanity 
for  its  ever-recurring  mistakes  and 
misconceptions,  which  prompts  one 
generation  to  decorate  the  tombs 
into  which  the  sins  of  a  former 
generation  have  urged  and  driven 
the  not  perfect  yet  noble  dead. 
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IN  a  small  house  furnished  in 
the  tawdry  -  brilliant  style,  in  a 
small  street  adjoining  Lowndes 
Square,  there  dwelt,  between  the 
years  1828  and  1859,  a  small  woman, 
who,  though  very  old,  persisted  in 
believing  herself  to  be  young,  and 
dressed  and  spoke  and  acted  as  if 
she  were  the  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers. She  was  not  handsome ; 
she  never  could  have  been,  for  there 
were  defects  both  in  face  and  form 
at  variance  with  beauty;  but  she 
was  bright,  or  rather  brisk,  in  the 
expression  of  her  countenance,  and 
her  air  was  jaunty,  though  neither 
graceful  nor  elegant.  The  career  of 
this  little  woman  had  been  a  re- 
markably busy,  and,  on  the  whole, 
a  successful  one.  She  was  a  volu- 
minous writer,  and  had  made  a 
good  deal  of  money  out  of  her 
publishers.  By  a  process  which  is 
perhaps  better  understood  on  the 
other  side  of  St  George's  Channel 
than  here,  she  succeeded  in  making 
her  way  into  what  is  called  "  so- 
ciety," and  she  never  loosened  her 
hold,  having  once  made  it  fast, 
upon  man  or  woman,  whom,  for  any 
reason  of  rank,  worth,  or  talent,  she 
considered  it  worth  while  to  culti- 
vate. It  is  curious  to  observe  like- 
wise the  skill  with  which  she  makes 
it  appear  that  the  balance  of  advan- 
tage in  the  matter  of  acquaintance 
was  always  on  the  side  of  her 
friends,  especially  when  they  hap- 
pened to  be  gentlemen  ;  for  she 
laboured  under  the  happy  delusion 
of  believing  that  she  was  not  only 
the  cleverest,  but  the  most  beauti- 
ful woman  of  the  age,  and  that 
no  man,  young  or  old,  married  or 
single,  ever  approached  except  to 
fall  in  love  with  her. 

Time,  however,  overtook  her,  as 
he  overtakes  other  people,  and  beat 
her  in  the  race.  Latterly  she  went 
out  little  in  search  of  society,  either 
because  invitations  came  sparsely 


in,  or  that  the  fatigue  was  too  great 
for  her,  or  that  she  grudged  the 
fly-hire.  But  she  had  weekly  re- 
ceptions in  her  own  little  drawing- 
room,  and  moved  heaven  and  earth, 
and  a  variety  of  penny-post  men, 
to  get  them  attended.  A  few  old 
Whigs,  including  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne  and  good-natured  Lord 
Carlisle,  when  he  happened  to  be 
in  town,  looked  in  occasionally  at 
her  soirees.  Now  and  then  a  Tory 
man  of  genius — Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  for 
example — would  make  his  appear- 
ance ;  and  it  has  even  been  whis- 
pered, though  we  doubt  the  truth 
of  the  story,  that  a  learned  divine, 
sometimes  two,  might  occasionally 
be  seen  in  the  throng.  But  the 
bulk  of  her  guests  consisted  of 
fashionables  of  a  second  or  third 
order,  with  a  few  small  celebrities, 
literary,  musical,  and  artistic.  The 
little  woman  was  very  great  on 
these  occasions.  She  dispensed  her 
weak  tea  and  weaker  conversation 
with  equal  fluency ;  she  flattered 
and  received  flattery  to  any  con- 
ceivable amount.  Every  man  his 
own  trumpeter,  and  every  woman 
too,  was  with  her  an  article  of  re- 
ligious belief ;  and  she  did  what 
religious  professors  are  suspected 
of  not  always  doing — she  carried 
her  faith  into  practice.  A  judici- 
ous application  of  rouge  to  the 
cheeks,  the  frocks  and  furbelows 
of  a  girl,  a  mincing  gait,  and  a  per- 
petual smile,  set  her  forth  to  the 
best  advantage.  At  eighty-three 
years  of  age  she  was  still  a  ^  butter- 
fly ;  and  if  she  could  not  nit,  she 
floundered  from  flower  to  flower. 

One  day  it  became  known, 
through  a  paragraph  in  the  '  Morn- 
ing Post,'  that  Lady  Morgan  was 
dead.  London  was  not  thrown  in- 
to a  state  of  consternation  by  the 
announcement,  neither  did  any  of 
its  leading  habitues  array  them- 
selves in  mourning  :  on  the  con- 
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trary,  we  are  afraid  that,  having 
read  the  brief  sketch  which  accom- 
panied the  notification,  and  com- 
mented upon  it,  most  people  forgot 
within  five  minutes  or  less  that 
such  a  person  as  Lady  Morgan 
had  ever  existed.  But  this  was  a 
consummation  which,  though  com- 
mon enough  where  others  were  con- 
cerned, her  ladyship  had  made  up 
her  mind  should  not  occur  in  her 
case.  Having  engrossed,  as  she 
believed,  a  large  share  of  public 
attention  while  living,  she  deter- 
mined that  she  should  not  cease  to 
be  talked  about  when  dead.  Ac- 
cordingly, she  conceived  the  bril- 
liant idea  of  immortalising  herself 
in  a  posthumous  work,  and  occu- 
pied herself,  early  and  late,  in  pre- 
paring the  materials.  She  availed 
herself  of  the  assistance  of  kind- 
hearted  Miss  Jewsbury  in  this 
work,  and  appointed  by  will  that 
Mr  Hepworth  Dixon  should  be  the 
guardian  of  her  literary  reputation. 
We  never  heard  whether  in  her 
lifetime  she  made  Mr  Dixon  aware 
of  the  honour  which  was  intended 
for  him :  we  think  it  probable 
that  she  did  not ;  because  Mr 
Dixon  is  reputed  to  be  a  man  of 
sense ;  and  it  strikes  us  that,  know- 
ing his  woman,  he  would  have  got 
out  of  the  scrape  had  the  chance  of 
doing  so  been  afforded  him.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  object  to  a  pro- 
posed arrangement  before  it  is  com- 
pleted, and  quite  another  to  refuse 
carrying  into  effect  the  last  wish 
of  a  relative  or  dear  friend.  The 
struggle  was  doubtless  severe  ;  but 
sentiment  prevailed  with  Mr  Dixon 
over  the  remonstrances  of  good 
taste  and  good  feeling.  He  took 
home  the  box  which  contained  the 
precious  documents  ;  and  now,  at 
an  interval  of  three  years  from  the 
old  lady's  death,  the  results  are  be- 
fore us. 

But  Mr  Dixon,  though  a  pious 
executor,  is  not  the  less  a  wise 
man.  He  seems  to  have  read  her 
ladyship's  papers  through,  and  ar- 
rived at  a  just  appreciation  of  their 
merits.  They  would  not  bear 
handling  in  any  shape  ;  they  must 
come  before  the  public  exactly  as 
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they  came  before  him,  or  he  at 
least  could  have  nothing  to  say  to 
them.  Here  is  his  preface  : — 

"  Lady  Morgan  bequeathed  her  papers 
and  journals  to  me,  with  a  view  to  their 
publication.  The  collection  was  large, 
as  she  had  preserved  nearly  every  line 
written  to  her  from  the  letters  of  princes 
and  statesmen,  the  compliments  of 
poets,  of  exiles,  and  heroes,  down  to 
the  petitions  of  weavers,  chimney-sweeps, 
and  servant-girls — even  the  invitations 
sent  her  to  dinner,  and  the  address 
cards  left  at  her  door.  Many  of  these 
trifles  of  the  day  have  no  value  now  ;  a 
hundred  years  hence,  if  kept  together, 
they  may  serve  to  illustrate  Avith  singu- 
lar brightness  and  detail  the  domestic 
life  of  a  woman  of  society  in  the  reign  of 
Victoria.  My  duty  in  the  matter  of 
their  publication  was  clear  enough.  Lady 
Morgan  had  not  only  proposed  to  write 
her  own  memoirs,  but  had  made  a  con- 
siderable progress  in  her  task.  A  good 
part  of  a  volume  had  been  prepared 
under  her  own  eyes  for  the  press.  Much 
of  the  correspondence  to  be  used  had 
been  marked,  and  the  copious  diaries,  in 
which  she  had  noted  the  events  of  her 
life  and  the  course  of  her  thoughts,  sup- 
plied nearly  all  the  additions  which 
could  be  desired.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  appeared  to  me  that  Lady 
Morgan  could  be  judiciously  left  to  tell 
her  own  story  in  her  own  way." 

If  Mr  Dixon  had  followed  any 
other  course,  he  would  have  done 
great  injustice  both  to  himself  and 
to  Lady  Morgan.  Her  ladyship's 
story,  as  told  by  herself,  is  indeed 
a  literary  curiosity  :  had  it  been 
told  by  him,  or  by  anybody  else, 
we  doubt  whether  it  would  have 
found  a  dozen  readers.  It  is  pro- 
bable, for  example,  that  Mr  Dixon 
would  have  endeavoured  to  settle 
the  dates  of  events  as  they  occurred. 
Possibly,  too,  he  might  have  nar- 
rated these  events  exactly  as  they 
befell :  we  are  pretty  sure  that  he 
would  have  done  his  best  to  draw 
a  faithful  portraiture  of  his  hero- 
ine— coloured,  perhaps,  with  the 
tints  which  biographers  are  apt  to 
shed  over  the  objects  of  their  lauda- 
tion, but  not  absolutely  blazing. 
Lady  Morgan  knew  a  great  deal 
better  than  this.  She  starts  with 
the  frank  avowal,  "  that  she  never 
means  to  be  trammelled  by  attend- 
ing to  dates.  .  .  .  What  has  a  wo- 
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man  to  do  with  dates  1 — cold,  false, 
erroneous,  chronological  dates !  New 
style,  old  style,  procession  of  the 
equinox  ;  ill  -  timed  calculation  of 
comets  long  since  due  at  their  sta- 
tions, yet  never  come."  Don't  let 
the  reader  suppose  that  this  is  a  mere 
empty  flourish  of  trumpets.  Lady 
Morgan  was  never  more  earnest  in 
her  life  than  when  she  wrote  these 
sentences.  It  formed  part  of  her 
plan  to  be  considered  as  enjoying 
a  perpetual  youth,  and  she  took 
the  readiest,  and,  as  she  believed, 
the  surest  means  of  effecting  that 
purpose.  In  like  manner,  Lady 
Morgan  had  resolved  that  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  her  career,  as  the 
world  was  to  follow  it,  should  be 
a  romance.  She  throws  an  air  of 
mystery,  therefore,  not  only  over 
the  date  of  her  birth,  but  over  all 
the  incidents  of  place  and  condi- 
tion into  which  she  fell ;  till  circum- 
stances, as  wonderful  as  they  are 
fortunate,  combined  to  plant  her 
in  the  foremost  ranks  of  literature 
and  fashion.  This  gives  her  an 
immense  advantage  over  autobio- 
graphers  in  general.  She  is  free  to 
say  what  she  pleases,  and  to  say  it 
as  she  pleases  ;  and  if  the  public 
be  perverse  enough  to  discredit  her 
statements  wholly  or  in  part,  what 
is  that  to  her  ]  The  public  will 
read  her  book  and  talk  about  it,  and 
the  subject  of  it ;  and  her  manes,  if 
she  have  any  manes,  will  for  a  while 
be  gladdened. 

There  are  two  ways  of  telling 
the  story  of  Lady  Morgan's  infancy 
and  girlhood.  The  first,  or  poeti- 
cal, which  is  her  own,  describes  her 
as  descended  from  an  old  Irish 
family — as  the  daughter  of  a  man 
of  brilliant  genius  and  the  highest 
sense  of  honour — as  coming  into 
the  world  at  a  moment  when  this 
great  and  good  man's  affairs  hap- 
pened, unfortunately,  to  be  in  con- 
fusion ;  and  as  thus  forced,  with- 
out any  fault  of  his  or  her  own,  to 
make' a  too  early  acquaintance  with 
poverty  and  its  attendant  evils. 
The  other,  or  prosaic,  which  has 
no  foundation  to  rest  upon  except 
vulgar  fact,  says  that  Sydney 
Owenson  was  the  daughter  of  a 
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strolling  player,  who  could  never 
clearly  distinguish  between  meum 
and  tuum — who  was  always  rollick- 
ing, light-hearted,  and  merry — who 
spent  every  farthing  which  he 
earned  faster  than  it  came  in,  was 
often  in  prison,  and  perpetually  in 
debt.  The  poetic,  or  Lady  Mor- 
gan's reading,  further  shows  that 
the  Owensons  or  M'Owens  came 
from  one  of  the  great  houses  of 
Connaught,  which  at  some  remote 
period,  date  unknown,  had  lost  or 
forfeited  their  enormous  estates  ; 
that  her  grandfather,  a  handsome 
young  yeoman,  ran  away  with  her 
grandmother,  and  that,  though  very 
poor,  they  lived,  upon  the  whole, 
comfortably  and  respectably  toge- 
ther. The  other,  or  prosaic  version, 
seems  to  say  that  it  was  Miss  Owen- 
son's  grandmother  who  ran  away 
with  her  grandfather ;  that  she  fell 
in  love  with  his  illigant  Hibernian 
proportions  on  the  occasion  of  a 
great  curling-match,  and  never  let 
him  alone  till  he  had  made  her  his 
wife.  It  is  not,  however,  so  easy, 
as  we  advance  in  this  interesting 
history,  to  follow  the  line  which 
separates  the  ideal  from  the  real ; 
but  this  much  at  least  is  certain, 
that  before  the  end  of  a  year  the 
ci-devant  Miss  Crofton  became  the 
mother  of  Robert  M'Owen,  and 
that  Robert  M'Owen  became  in 
due  course  of  time  the  father  of 
Sydney  Lady  Morgan. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  very 
clearly  under  what  circumstances 
the  patronymic  M'Owen  made  way 
for  the  more  euphonious  Owenson. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
change  must  have  occurred  at  the 
time  when  young  M'Owen  became 
a  dependant  upon  the  Blakes,  and 
hereby  hangs  a  tale.  Mrs  M'Owen, 
it  appears,  was  a  sweet  singer,  and 
played  skilfully  on  the  Irish  harp. 
She  possessed  likewise  a  large  share 
of  that  inventive  faculty  which  de- 
scended to  her  granddaughter,  for 
she  managed  to  get  up  such  a  story, 
and  to  tell  it  so  effectively,  as  to 
induce  a  rich  neighbour  to  become 
the  patron  of  her  son.  A  Mr  Blake, 
a  man  of  enormous  wealth,  had 
purchased  the  property  on  which 
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M'Owen's  cabin  stood.  He  called 
one  day  on  the  inmates,  and  was 
struck,  of  course,  with  the  ladylike 
manners  of  one  of  them,  who  soon 
made  him  aware  of  the  gentility  of 
her  own  descent,  and  got  up  a 
pedigree  still  more  startling  for  her 
husband  and  son.  Mr  Blake  was 
assured,  with  great  solemnity  and 
perfect  effect,  that  at  some  period 
indefinitely  remote  a  Blake  had 
diddled  a  M'Owen  out  of  his  estate. 
The  millionaire's  sympathies  were 
awakened,  either  by  the  tale,  or  by 
the  manner  of  telling  it ;  and  as  he 
had  previously  been  struck  by  the 
boy's  exquisite  voice  (for  young 
M'Owen  sang  like  a  thrush,  and 
formed  one  of  the  choir  in  the 
morning  at  the  chapel,  and  in  the 
afternoon  at  the  church),  Mr  Blake 
forthwith  proposed  to  take  him 
into  his  family  and  do  for  him.  It 
was  too  good  an  offer  to  be  refused. 
Young  M'Owen,  henceforth  to  be 
spoken  of  as  Owenson,  left  the 
cabin  for  the  hall,  and  received  just 
such  an  education  as  a  horribly 
selfish  bachelor  with  some  fine 
tastes  considered  would  suffice  to 
render  the  boy  useful  to  himself, 
and  amusing  to  other  people. 

We  hear  nothing  after  this  of 
Grandfather  M'Owen,  and  not  much 
of  Grandmother.  They  probably 
continued  to  live,  the  rest  of  their 
days,  the  cat-and-dog  life  which 
usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  persons 
circumstanced  as  they  were  ;  but 
the  son  goes  with  his  patron  to 
Dublin,  where  for  the  first  time  he 
is  present  at  a  play.  By-and-by, 
after  exchanging  his  frieze  for 
broadcloth,  he  removes  to  London. 
There  wits  and  beauties  flock  about 
him.  He  is  very  clever — he  sings 
divinely.  Oliver  Goldsmith  is  his 
first  cousin,  five  times  removed,  and 
Madame  Weichsel  takes  a  fancy  to 
him.  This  is  too  much,  and  the 
lad's  head  gets  turned.  Mr  Blake 
has  occasion  to  visit  Ireland,  or 
says  that  he  has,  and  goes  away, 
after  charging  young  Owenson  to 
keep  at  home  and  look  after  his 
property.  In  particular,  he  charges 
the  lad  not  to  go  to  the  theatre  in 
his  absence,  or  to  any  other  place  of 
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public  amusement ;  but  no  sooner 
is  the  patron's  back  turned,  than 
the  protege*  hurries  off  to  Vauxhall, 
and  is  easily  persuaded  to  take  part 
in  the  duet  of  *  Fair  Aurora '  with 
his  friend  Madame  Weichsel,  who 
has  an  engagement  there.  He  little 
knows  what  eyes  are  upon  him  all 
the  while.  Mr  Blake  has  not  gone 
to  Ireland  ;  he  has  come  to  Vaux- 
hall to  be  amused,  and  after  listen- 
ing to  the  duet,  and  probably  ap- 
plauding it,  he  goes  straight  back 
to  his  house  in  Russell  Street.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  say  what  might 
have  happened  had  young  Owen- 
son  returned  home  to  sleep.  But 
he  did  nothing  of  the  sort ;  he 
was  out  on  a  spree  for  three  days 
and  three  nights,  and  found,  when 
the  fun  was  over,  that  his  trunk 
stood  ready  roped  in  the  hall,  and 
that  a  letter  from  Mr  Blake,  con- 
taining a  bank  post-bill  for  .£300, 
requested  him  to  go  about  his 
business. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  this  is  a  not  incorrect 
statement  of  the  case.  Some  allow- 
ances must  of  course  be  made  for 
over-colouring.  Probably  Owenson 
was  not  quite  the  accomplished 
gentleman  whom  his  daughter  re- 
presents him  to  have  been,  nor  Mr 
Blake  the  sybarite  and  the  brute 
she  describes.  At  all  events,  we 
think  he  did  perfectly  right  in  get- 
ting rid  of  a  scapegrace  whom  he 
could  not  trust  out  of  his  own  sight. 
Such,  however,  were  not  young 
Owenson' s  views  of  the  matter. 
He  indignantly  re  -  enclosed  the 
bank-note  to  Mr  Blake  (we  have 
some  doubts  about  that  fact),  and 
marched  off,  proud  and  penniless, 
to  Oliver  Goldsmith.  The  upshot 
was  that  he  took  to  the  stage,  and 
sang  and  acted  with  moderate  suc- 
cess. He  accepted  an  engagement 
in  Shrewsbury,  and  there  persuaded 
the  mayor's  daughter  to  marry  him 
privately.  It  was  a  decided  mes- 
alliance on  both  sides,  for  the  good 
blood  of  old  Ireland  got  contami- 
nated by  intermixture  with  that  of 
a  provincial  magnate ;  while  the 
magnate  took  so  little  to  the  honour 
conferred  upon  him,  that  he  refused 
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to  make  any  settlement  on  the 
young  couple,  or  even  to  see  them. 
Miss  Hill,  now  Mrs  Owenson, 
was  a  follower  of  Lady  Huntingdon, 
and  hated  the  stage.  She  prevailed 
upon  her  husband,  great  as  he  was 
in  such  characters  as  Sir  Lucius 
O' Trigger  and  Major  0' Flaherty, 
to  abandon  it,  and  he  confined  him- 
self to  singing  at  oratorios.  This 
continued  for  a  while,  very  much 
to  the  singer's  discontent  ;  but 
by-and-by  Richard  Daley,  Esq.  of 
Castle  Daley  (let  us  not  withhold 
the  title),  persuaded  the  facile 
Owenson  to  violate  his  pledge,  and 
to  connect  himself  with  the  Thea- 
tre-Royal, Crow  Street,  Dublin,  of 
which  he  of  Castle  Daley  was  the 
patentee.  There  followed  upon 
this  a  removal  to  Drumcondra, 
where  the  deputy-manager — for  such 
was  Mr  Owenson' s  rank — took  a 
"  pretty  villa,"  and  Mrs  Owenson 
bore  as  she  best  might  her  banish- 
ment to  the  land  of  Papists  and 
potatoes.  And  here,  in  passing, 
we  would  venture  to  point  out, 
that  when  Lady  Morgan  speaks  of 
"  pretty  villas,"  "  elegant  cottages," 
"  lovely  villages,"  and  suchlike,  she 
does  not  always  intend  that  we 
should  believe  her  au  pied  de  la 
lettre.  The  "pretty  villa"  in  the 
"  lovely  village  "  was,  we  suspect, 
in  the  present  instance,  a  tumble- 
down, half -ruinous  house  on  the 
outskirts  of  a  dirty  lane,  much  fre- 
quented by  long-legged  swine  and 
half -naked  children.  And  we  arrive 
at  this  conclusion  from  recollecting 
a  little  incident  in  her  ladyship's 
after-history,  which  may  be  worth 
recording.  She  went  out  of  town, 
on  one  occasion,  to  write,  as  she 
said,  "  in  quiet,"  a  book  on  which 
she  was  engaged.  Her  correspond- 
ence with  her  fashionable  friends 
was  not,  however,  intermitted  ; 
and  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Charleville, 
not  given  in  this  collection,  she 
describes  herself  as  "  sitting  beside 
a  glass  door,  which  opens  upon  a 
velvet  lawn,  and  commands  a  lovely 
view  over  one  of  the  fairest  land- 
scapes that  ever  delighted  the  eye 
of  a  painter."  Lady  Charleville, 
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happening  not  long  after  to  be  near 
the  place  of  "  Glorvina's "  retreat, 
had  the  curiosity  to  go  and  see  the 
spot  which  had  been  thus  deline- 
ated, and  found  it  to  be  a  small 
and  rather  dirty  room  in  a  cottage, 
with  a  single  window  looking  out 
upon  a  cabbage  -  garden,  beyond 
which,  at  about  ten  yards'  distance, 
uprose  a  stiff  quickset  hedge,  im- 
pervious to  the  vision ! 

We  must  pass  lightly  over  what 
remains  to  be  told  of  the  family 
history  of  the  Owensons.  It  is 
rather  confusedly  narrated,  and 
seems  to  imply  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  household  were  ge- 
nerally straitened,  and  that  they 
either  shifted  their  habitat  very 
frequently,  or  were  often  in  two 
places  at  the  same  time.  We  have 
just  ascertained,  for  example,  that 
on  the  arrival  of  Mrs  Owenson  in 
Ireland,  "my  father  took  a  pretty 
villa  for  her  at  Drumcondra."  Yet 
the  authority  for  this  fact  relates  : 
"  I  was  born  on  Christmas  Day,  in 
that  land  where  all  holy  days  are  re- 
ligiously celebrated,  as  testimonials 
to  faith,  and  are  excuses  for  festivi- 
ty in  ancient  ould  Dublin."  And 
here  again  there  is  a  blank,  which 
we  are  left  to  fill  up  as  we  please. 
On  the  Christmas  Day  of  what  year 
might  this  memorable  event  occur] 
Taking  collateral  circumstances  in- 
to account,  it  might  not  unfairly 
be  assumed  that  some  Christmas 
Day  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  witnessed  the  remarkable 
occurrence.  But  the  inference,  we 
suspect,  would  be  erroneous.  Hav- 
ing taken  a  good  deal  of  pains  to 
settle  the  matter,  we  are  glad  that 
it  is  in  our  power  to  save  Lady 
Morgan  from  the  reproach  of  hav- 
ing lived  many  years  beyond  eighty. 
She  was  bora  in  1776.  "Bells 
tolled,  carols  were  intoned — the 
streets  resounded  with  joyous 
sounds ;  an  uproarious  party  sat 
about  the  board  of  as  fine  a  type  of 
the  Irish  gentleman  as  Ireland  ever 
set  forth,  when  another  birth  "  (an- 
other than  what  1}  "  was  announced 
by  a  joyous  gossip  to  the  happy 
father,  who  instantly  disappeared." 
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We  cannot  too  much  commend  the 
taste,  not  to  say  the  piety,  of  this 
whole  sentence.  No  wonder  that 
the  guests,  waiting, "  not  with  empty 
glasses,"  till  the  happy  father's 
return,  should  have  considered  the 
event  a  "  reason  fair  to  fill  their 
glass  again,"  or  that  they  were  with 
difficulty  dispersed  on  the  assurance 
"  that  they  should  all  meet  again 
that  day  month,  to  be  present  at  the 
christening  of  the  young  heathen/' 
The  christening  of  the  "  young 
heathen"  took  place  in  due  time. 
The  ceremony  is  well  described, 
and  the  style  eminently  character- 
istic, for  it  is  light,  airy,  graceful, 
and  considerably  profane.  Then 
comes  a  pause,  extending,  as  it  would 
appear,  over  some  years — and  after 
that  a  graphic  account  of  the  lum- 
bering of  a  post-coach,  "  on  the 
evening  of  a  dreary  winter's  day, 
up  the  ill-paved  hill  of  an  old  street 
in  the  oldest  part  of  Dublin,  called 
Fish  Shambles  Street."  Where  the 
coach  came  from  we  are  not  told, 
but  it  conveyed  Mrs  Owenson  and 
her  two  daughters  (for  by  this  time 
Olivia  likewise  had  been  born,  and 
both  she  and  Sydney  were  able  to 
take  their  share  in  conversation)  to 
the  new  home  which  Mr  Owenson 
had  prepared  for  them.  And  here 
comes  another  mystery.  The  house 
is  evidently  a  ruin  —  but  why  a 
ruin,  and  how,  if  ever,  repaired,  we 
never  learn.  It  is  enough  for  us  to 
know  that  Mr  Owenson,  in  breach  of 
his  engagement  with  Mr  Daley  of 
Castle  Daley,  had  taken  the  National 
Theatre  Music  Hall,  and  that  it  was 
opened  with  the  representation  of 
three  pieces,  —  "  '  The  Carmelite,' 
*  The  Brave  Irishman/  and '  The  Poor 
Soldier.'  A  medley  of  Irish  airs 
made  up  the  overture,  which  ended 
with  the  Volunteers'  March,  and  my 
father  wrote  and  spoke  the  pro- 
logue in  his  own  character  of  an 
Irish  Volunteer."  Now,  if  we  recol- 
lect aright,  the  Irish  Volunteers  were 
in  their  glory  about  1782,  and  as  we 
learn  that  Miss  Sydney,  when  the 
"post-coach"  set  down  its  burden, 
had  held  an  interesting  conversa- 
tion with  her  mother  about  Handel, 
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it  appears  to  us  that  on  this  event- 
ful night  she  could  not  have  been 
less  than  six  years  old  at  the  least. 
Mr  Owenson's  theatrical  adven- 
ture was  not  a  fortunate  one.  The 
Government  went  against  him,  by 
granting  to  Mr  Daley  a  patent  for 
the  exclusive  performance  of  the 
regular  drama ;  and  the  Dublin 
gentry,  though  they  took  plenty  of 
boxes  at  the  Music  Hall,  objected 
or  forgot  to  pay  for  them.  Neither 
was  he  more  successful  in  trade. 
His  cousins,  the  Ffrenches,  an  old 
family,  of  course,  exiled  on  account 
of  their  religion,  or  for  some  other 
cause,  made  him  their  agent  for 
the  sale  of  wines  which  they  grew 
at  Bordeaux;  and  though  he  cer- 
tainly managed  to  get  rid  of  large 
quantities,  he  was  never  able  to  re- 
mit to  them  negotiable  bills  for  the 
same.  He  went,  in  short,  to  the 
dogs,  his  course  thither  being  a 
good  deal  accelerated  by  the  death 
of  his  amiable  but  gloomy  and  Cal- 
vinistic  wife.  And  now  began  in 
earnest  the  education  of  the  two 
Misses  Owenson.  They  were  placed 
under  a  French  emigree,  a  Mme. 
Terson,  who  kept  school  first  at 
Portarlington,  and  afterwards  at 
Clontarf,  and  learned  from  her  im- 
perfectly a  good  deal,  living  at  the 
same  time  with  "  many  girls  of 
rank,  and  some  of  distinguished 
talent."  How  Mme.  Terson  got 
paid  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  Pro- 
bably she  never  got  paid  at  all; 
but  being  a  benevolent  person,  and 
a  sort  of  sister  of  mercy,  she  allowed 
the  player's  daughters  to  remain 
with  her  for  four  years,  and  then 
handed  them  over  to  a  Mrs  Ander- 
son in  order  to  be  finished.  Mrs 
Anderson,  however,  was  a  different 
sort  of  person  from  Mme.  Terson. 
Her  pupils  "  were  the  daughters  of 
wealthy  mediocrities;  their  manners 
were  coarse  and  familiar ;"  and  Mrs 
Anderson  herself  had  a  vulgar  de- 
sire to  receive  quid  pro  quo.  The 
young  ladies  could  not,  under  such 
circumstances,  remain  long  with  her. 
Yet  "  the  school  in  Earl  Street  had 
its  advantages  too,  for  it  brought 
us  constantly  in  contact  with  our 
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dear  father,  who  walked  out  with 
us  every  Sunday  on  the  Mall  in 
Sackville  Street,  where  the  fashion- 
ables of  Dublin  most  did  congre- 
gate, who  seldom  passed  us  without 
the  observation,  *  There  goes  Owen- 
son  and  his  two  dear  little  girls.' '; 

Having  thus  early  established  for 
herself  an  interest  in  the  esteem 
and  admiration  of  "  the  fashion- 
ables," it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  Sydney  Owenson's  after-career 
should  have  been  brilliant.  She 
went  with  her  father  to  Kilkenny, 
where  he  built  "  a  beautiful  little 
theatre,"  and  mortgaged  it,  before 
it  was  roofed  in,  "  to  a  wealthy  and 
fashionable  attorney."  The  usual 
results  followed — Mr  Welch,  the 
wealthy  and  fashionable  attorney, 
"  foreclosed  his  mortgage  sudden- 
ly" (we  have  heard  that  he  never 
could  get  a  farthing  of  interest), 
"  and  bills  to  an  enormous  amount 
were  presented."  They  were  ac- 
cepted as  a  notice  to  quit.  Mr 
Owenson  carried  his  daughters  back 
to  Dublin,  where  he  placed  them  in 
lodgings  under  the  care  of  their 
faithful  maid  Molly,  and  then  bolt- 
ed. The  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
everybody  came  down  aipon  him. 
The  players  were  clamorous  for  their 
salaries ;  the  workpeople  insisted 
upon  having  their  accounts  settled ; 
the  attorney  claimed  the  amount 
of  his  mortgage;  and  the  Ffrenches 
required  that  some  portion  at  least 
of  the  value  of  the  wine  which  Mr 
Owenson  had  undertaken  to  sell 
for  them  should  be  accounted  for. 
What  could  the  poor  manager  do 
under  such  circumstances  1  He  hid 
himself  till  a  commission  of  bank- 
ruptcy could  be  taken  out,  and  then, 
like  many  a  wiser  if  not  better  man, 
walked  at  large  again,  as  if  nothing 
particular  had  happened. 

From  this  date,  about  1794,  Mr 
Owenson  ceases  to  be  the  promi- 
nent figure  in  the  family  tableau. 
His  daughter  Sydney  assumes  her 
proper  place.  Though  barely  eigh- 
teen, she  has  already  had  lovers 
without  end  at  her  feet.  The  first 
is  a  poor  scholar  called  Dermody 
(a  thorough  scamp,  by  the  by,  who 
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abused  everybody's  patience,  and 
died  at  last  of  delirium  tremens  in  the 
purlieus  of  Westminster),  to  whom 
her  father  had  been  kind.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  he  ever  seri- 
ously proposed,  but  he  wrote  many 
letters  full  of  nonsense,  most  of 
which  are  printed  in  this  collection. 
Then  came  the  officers  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Kilkenny,  two  of  whom  at 
least  fairly  died  because  beautiful 
Sydney  was  cruel. 

"  Captain  White  Benson  and  Captain 
Earl "  (says  Miss  Jewsbury,  writing  from 
Lady  Morgan's  memoranda)  ' '  were  two 
young  officers  quartered  in  Kilkenny 
during  the  period  when  Mr  Owenson 
had  his  daughters  with  him,  while  his 
theatre  was  being  built.  She  refers  to 
the  young  men  in  one  of  her  Dublin 
letters  to  her  father,  telling  him  that 
they  had  called.  .  .  . 

' '  Molly  was  a  very  dragon  of  discre- 
tion, and  the  two  girls  might  have  had 
a  worse  guardian.  Lady  Clark  often  told 
of  the  Kilkenny  days,  when  she,  an  un- 
formed lump  of  a  girl,  whose  greatest 
delight  was  to  go  rambling  about  the 
fields,  armed  with  a  big  stick  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  dog,  once  returned  from  her 
rambles  covered  with  mud,  and  her 
frock  torn  from  scrambling  over  hedges 
and  ditches,  her  hair  all  blown  over 
her  face  (she  had  the  loveliest  long 
golden  hair  that  ever  was  seen),  and 
found  her  sister  Sydney  and  these  two 
young  officers  sitting  in  the  parlour, 
talking  high  sentiment,  and  all  three 
shedding  tears.  Molly  came  in  at  the 
same  moment  to  lay  the  cloth  for  dinner, 
and  thinking  they  had  stayed  quite  long 
enough,  said,  in  her  most  unceremonious 
manner,  '  Come,  be  off  wid  yez  !  an'  the 
master  will  be  coming  in  to  his  dinner, 
and  what  will  he  say  to  find  you  here 
fandangoing  with  Miss  Sydney  ?'  Sydney, 
who  the  moment  before  had  been  enjoy- 
ing her  sorrows,  burst  out  laughing  at 
this  sally,  and,  shaking  her  black  curly 
head,  danced  away  like  a  fairy." 

What  an  exquisite  piece  of  word- 
painting  !  What  a  charming  scene  ! 
Who  can  wonder  that  the  results 
should  have  been  so  serious  1  Of 
Captain  Earl,  to  be  sure,  we  hear 
nothing  more,  but  Captain  Benson 
wrote  two  letters  at  least  to  his 
lady-love,  both  of  which,  dated  in 
1798,  are  given  in  extenso.  Miss 
Jewsbury's  remarks  concerning  them 
are  edifying  : — 
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"These  two  letters,"  she  says,  "are 
much  worn  and  torn,  as  though  from  fre- 
quent reading  and  handling.  On  the  back 
of  the  latest  of  them  is  written,  '  This  ele- 
gant-minded and  highly -gifted  young 
man  drowned  himself  near  York  a  few 
months  after  I  received  this  letter.'  " 

Tender  as  her  heart  was,  Miss 
Owenson  had  something  else  to  do 
than  to  indulge  its  weaknesses. 
She  determined,  as  soon  as  she  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  real  state 
of  her  father's  affairs,  to  earn  her 
own  livelihood;  and  however  ridi- 
culous her  vanity  may  be,  however 
gross  her  many  breaches  of  truth 
and  common  propriety,  we  are 
bound  to  acknowledge,  and  we  do 
it  with  hearty  goodwill,  that  she 
went  gallantly  through  with  that 
purpose.  Her  first  impulse  was  to 
turn  authoress ;  her  next  and  wiser, 
to  go  out  as  a  governess  or  com- 
panion, if  any  lady,  young  or  old, 
would  have  her.  She  was  now 
about  twenty-one,  but  looked  con- 
siderably younger.  There  was  diffi- 
culty, therefore,  in  finding  a  place 
for  her,  though  her  old  music- 
master,  M.  Fontaine,  did  his  best 
to  make  her  merits  known,  and 
the  Countess  O'Haggerty,  an  emi- 
yree  and  a  distinguished  harpist, 
took  her  up.  Accident,  however, 
introduced  her  at  one  of  Fontaine's 
parties  to  Mrs  Lefanu,  a  sister  of 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  who 
behaved  to  her  then  and  ever 
afterwards  with  marked  kindness. 
The  result  was,  that  a  Mrs  Feather- 
stone  sought  her  out,  and,  after  a 
little  preliminary  negotiation,  it 
was  settled  that  she  should  proceed 
on  a  visit  to  Bracklin,  near  Castle- 
town,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath, 
and,  if  approved  and  approving, 
that  she  should  undertake  the  edu- 
cation of  two  young  ladies,  the 
daughters  of  her  new  friend.  If  we 
are  to  believe  Lady  Morgan,  she 
seems  to  have  won  the  hearts  and 
clouded  the  judgments  of  all  whom 
she  approached. 

Her  account  of  her  journey  to 
Bracklin,  and  of  the  manner  of  her 
reception  there,  is  of  course  too 
good  to  be  quite  true,  but  it  is  very 
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characteristic.  She  was  to  travel 
by  the  night-mail,  but,  being  in- 
vited to  a  petit  bal  d'adieu  at  M. 
Fontaine's,  she  was  startled  in  the 
middle  of  a  country-dance  by  hear- 
ing the  guard's  horn  sounding  at 
the  end  of  the  street.  "  Then  all 
that  could  be  done  was  for  Molly 
to  throw  a  warm  cloak  over  me, 
with  my  own  bonnet,  and  my  little 
bundle  of  things,  so  that  I  might 
dress  when  I  got  to  Kinigad.  One 
of  the  young  gentlemen  snatched 
up  my  portmanteau,  and  so  we  all 
flew  along  the  flags,  which  were 
frosted  over,  and  got  to  the  mail 
just  as  the  guard  lost  patience  and 
was  mounting.  So  I  was  poked  in 
and  the  door  banged  to,  and  '  my 
carriage'  drove  off  like  lightning 
down  College  Green,  along  the 
quays,  and  then  into  some  gloomy 
street  I  did  not  remember." 

A  smart  young  officer  is  taken 
up  at  one  of  the  barrack-gates,  but 
being  told  by  the  guard  that  there 
was  an  old  lady  inside,  he  declines 
to  enter,  and  jumps  up  beside  the 
coachman.  Imagine  his  chagrin  on 
discovering,  when  the  coach  stops  at 
Kinigad,  how  grossly  he  had  been 
deceived.  "  What ! "  he  exclaims, 
as  Miss  Owenson  is  about  to  step 
out;  "  'let  such  a  foot  as  that  sink 
in  the  snow  ? — never ! '  .  .  .  and  he 
actually  carried  me  in  his  arms  into 
the  kitchen,  and  placed  me  in  an  old 
arm-chair  before  a  roaring  turf -fire." 
Of  course  he  did,  and  of  course  he 
was  overawed  and  subdued  when 
he  heard  that  Mr  Featherstone's 
carriage  and  horses  were  waiting  to 
carry  the  young  lady  to  Bracklin. 
But  what  must  the  astonishment  of 
the  quiet  country  family  have  been 
when  the  future  governess  of  their 
children  walked  in,  "  pinched,  cold, 
confused,  and  miserable,  in  a  ball- 
dress  and  pink  silk  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, without  an  article  wherewith 
to  change,  her  luggage  having  gone 
forward  with  the  mail  ? "  All,  how- 
ever, comes  right  in  the  end.  •  The 
old  gentleman  looks  grave,  the 
young  ladies  laugh ;  mamma  puts 
the  stranger  in  charge  of  her  future 
pupils,  who  dress  her  up  in  suits  of 
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their  own.  There  is  a  capital  din- 
ner— she  sings  iEmuncli  ach  Nuic ' 
('  Ned  of  the  Hills'),  and  '  Barbara 
Allen '  (we  presume,  at  the  dinner- 
table),  and  after  tea  the  whole  en- 
tertainment is  wound  up  with  a 
dance,  in  which  Miss  Owenson 
comes  off  with  flying  colours.  Why 
could  not  the  old  lady  stop  there  1 

"Public  for  public,"  she  continues, 
in  her  imbecility.  "  It  may  be  worth 
while  here  to  contrast  my  last  jig  in  pub- 
lic with  this  my  first  out  of  the  school- 
room. During  the  Viceroyalty  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Northumberland, 
by  whose  attentions  I  was  much  distin- 
guished, as  indeed  were  all  my  family, 
it  happened  that  Lord  George  Hill  came 
on  a  little  embassy  from  Her  Excellency 
to  beg  that  I  would  dance  an  Irish  jig 
with  him,  as  she  had  heard  of  my  per- 
formance with  Lady  Glengall  in  a  pre- 
ceding reign.  He  said  if  I  would  con- 
sent I  should  choose  either  the  Castle  or 
the  Viceregal  Lodge  for  the  exhibition, 
and  that  his  brother,  Lord  Downshire, 
would  write  to  Hillsboro'  for  his  own 
piper,  who  was  then  reckoned  the  best 
in  Ireland.  As  it  was  to  be  a  private 
and  not  a  court  exhibition,  my  husband 
permitted  me  to  accept  the  challenge 
from  the  two  best  jig -dancers  in  the 
country,  Lord  George  himself  and  Sir 
Philip  Crampton.  I  had  the  triumph 
of  flooring  my  two  rivals.  Lord  George 
soon  gave  in,  and  the  Surgeon-General 
felt  a  twinge  of  gout,  he  said,  which 
obliged  him  to  retire  from  the  lists." 

The  ball  is  now  at  Miss  Owen- 
son's  foot,  and  she  keeps  it  going. 
Her  life  at  Bracklin  is  a  sort  of  hea- 
ven -upon  earth.  Everybody  takes 
to  her.  Mr  Featherstone  himself, 
though  reserved  at  the  outset,  be- 
comes one  of  her  thousand  lovers, 
and  carries  her  with  him  into  all 
the  society  which  the  county  can 
afford.  So  it  is  when  the  family 
goes  to  Dublin  for  the  season. 
How  the  education  of  the  Misses 
Featherstone  got  on  at  all,  we  don't 
pretend  to  understand,  for  the 
teacher  seems  to  have  plunged  into 
the  very  vortex  of  fashionable  life. 
Among  other  acquaintances  which 
she  formed  were  Sir  John  Steven- 
son and  Tom  Moore,  the  latter  of 
whom  she  did  her  best  to  captivate, 
with,  as  it  would  appear,  only  in- 
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different  success.  But  if  she  failed 
to  bring  the  poet  to  her  feet,  she 
caught  from  him  the  furor  of  au- 
thorship. She  had  already  com- 
pleted her  first  novel,  and  needed 
only  a  publisher  to  bring  it  out. 
Her  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
that  want  was  supplied  is  too  rich 
not  to  be  given  in  detail : — 

"  The  Featherstone  family  were  short- 
ly to  leave  town,  and  I  resolved  on  the 
desperate  step  of  publishing  my  novel, 
though  I  did  not  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a  bookseller  and  a  publisher  ;  and 
I  intended  to  take  my  chance  of  finding 
one  in  the  streets  of  Dublin.  I  had  ob- 
served that  the  Domenich  Street  cook,  a 
relic  of  the  Dowager  Steele  regime,  was 
in  the  habit  of  hanging  up  her  bonnet 
and  cloak  in  the  back  hall.  I  slipped 
down  quietly  one  morning  early,  put  on 
the  cloak  and  bonnet,  and  with  the  MS. 
tidily  put  up  under  my  arm,  passed 
through  the  open  hall-door,  at  which  a 
milkman  was  standing,  and  started  on 
my  first  literary  adventure.  I  wandered 
down  into  Britain  Street,  past  the  noble 
edifices  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital  and  the 
Rotunda,  quickened  my  steps  down  the 
aristocratic  pavement  of  Sackville  Street, 
then  occupied  by  the  principal  nobility 
of  Ireland.  When  I  got  to  the  bottom, 
with  Carlisle  Bridge  and  the  whole  world 
of  commerce  'all  before  me  where  to 
choose, '  I  was  puzzled ;  but  as  chance 
directed,  I  turned  to  the  right  into  Hen- 
ry Street,  proceeding  along,  frightened 
and  uncertain.  To  the  left  rose  the 
Church  of  St  Peter,  where  I  had  gone  to 
be  confirmed ;  opposite  to  it  were  Stella's 
lodgings,  where  she  and  Mrs  Dingley 
held  their  bureau  d' esprit.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  carrefoure,  and  on  a  line  with 
the  church,  and  on  the  same  side  with  it, 
my  eyes  were  dazzled  by  an  inscrip- 
tion over  a  door, — 'T.  Smith,  printer 
and  bookseller. '  As  I  ascended  the  steps 
a  dirty-faced  boy  was  sweeping  the  shop, 
and,  either  purposely  or  accidentally, 
swept  all  the  dust  into  my  face.  He 
then  flung  down  the  brush,  and,  spring- 
ing over  the  counter,  leaned  his  elbows 
on  the  counter,  and  his  chubby  face  on 
his  hands,  and  said,  '  What  do  you  please 
to  want,  Miss  ? '  I  was  stunned,  but 
after  a  moment's  hesitation  replied,  the 
gentleman  of  the  house.  '  Which  of 
them — young  or  ould  ? '  Before  I  could 
make  any  selection,  a  glass  door  at  the 
back  of  the  shop  opened,  and  a  flashy 
young  yeoman  in  full  uniform,  his  mus- 
ket on  his  shoulder,  and  whistling  the 
'  Irish  Volunteers,'  inarched  straight  up 
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to  me.  The  impudent  boy,  winking  his 
eye,  said,  'Here's  a  young  Miss  wants 
to  see  yez,  Master  James.'  Master  James 
marched  up  to  me,  chucked  me  under 
the  chin,  '  and  filled  me  from  the  top  to 
the  toe  choke-full  of  direst  cruelty.'  I 
could  have  murdered  them  both.  All 
that  was  dignified  in  girlhood  and  au- 
thorship beat  at  my  heart,  when  a  voice 
from  the  parlour  behind  the  shop  came 
to  my  rescue  by  exclaiming,  '  What  are 
you  doing  there,  Jim— why  ain't  you  off, 
sir,  for  the  Phoenix  ? — and  the  lawyers' 
corps  marched  an  hour  ago. '  The  next 
moment,  a  good-looking,  middle-aged 
man,  but  in  a  great  passion,  with  his  face 
half  shaved,  and  a  razor  and  shaving- 
cloth  in  his  hand,  came  forth  and  said, 
'  Off  wid  ye  now,  sir,  like  a  sky-rocket. ' 
Jim  accordingly  shouldered  his  musket 
'  like  a  sky-rocket, '  and  Scrub,  leaping 
over  the  counter,  seized  his  broom  and 
began  to  sweep  diligently  to  make  up 
for  lost  time.  The  old  gentleman  gave 
me  a  good-humoured  glance,  and  saying, 
'  Sit  down,  honey,  and  I'll  be  with  you 
in  a  jiffy,'  returned  in  a  few  minutes 
with  the  other  half  of  his  face  shaved, 
and,  wiping  his  hands  with  a  towel,  took 
his  place  behind  the  counter,  saying, 
'  Now,  honey,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ? ' 
This  was  altogether  so  unlike  my  ideas 
of  the  Tonsons,  the  Dodsleys,  and  the 
great  Miss  Burney,  that  I  was  equally 
inclined  to  laugh  and  cry;  so  the  old 
gentleman  repeated  his  question,  '  "Well, 
what  do  you  want,  my  dear  ? '  I  hesi- 
tated, and  at  last  said,  *  I  want  to  sell  a 
book,  please.'  '  To  sell  a  book,  dear, — 
an  ould  one,  for  I  sell  new  ones  myself? 
And  what  is  the  name  of  it,  and  what's 
it  about  ? '  I  was  now  occupied  in  tak- 
ing off  the  rose-coloured  ribbon  with 
which  I  had  tied  up  my  MS.  '  What ! ' 
he  said ;  '  it  is  a  MS.,  is  it ! '  'The  same, 
sir,'  I  said:  'St  Clair.'  'Well,  now, 
my  dear,  I've  nothing  to  do  with  Church 
books,  neither  sermons  nor  tracts,  do 
you  see.  I  take  it  for  granted  it  is  a 
Papist  book  by  the  title.'  'No,  sir,  it 
is  one  of  sentiment,  after  the  manner  of 
Werter.'  He  passed  his  hand  over  his 
face,  which  left  the  humorous  smile  on 
his  face  unconcealed.  '  Well,  my  dear, 
I  never  heard  of  Werter,  and  am  not  a 
publisher  of  novels  at  all.'  At  this 
announcement,  hot,  hurried,  flurried,  and 
mortified,  I  began  to  tie  up  my  MS. 
In  spite  of  myself  the  tears  came  into 
my  eyes,  and  poor  good-natured  Mr 
Smith  said,  '  Don't  cry,  my  dear  ;  there's 
money  bid  for  you  yet.  But  you're  very 
young  to  turn  author  ;  and  what's  your 
name,  dear?'  'Owenson,  sir,' I  said. 
'  Owenson  ! '  he  repeated  ;  '  are  you  any- 
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thing  to  Mr  Owenson  of  the  Theatre- 
Koyal  ? '  «  Yes,  sir  ;  I  am  his  daughter.' 
'  His  daughter — you  amaze  me  ! '  ff 

And  so  on,  and  so  on  ;  for  such, 
in  fact,  is  the  point  up  to  which  the 
whole  twaddle  is  leading.  The  il- 
lustrious Owenson  of  the  Theatre- 
Royal  has  friends  and  admirers 
everywhere.  His  name  is  a  talis- 
man which  opens  all  doors,  and 
softens  all  hearts.  Mr  Smith  intro- 
duces Miss  Owenson  to  Mr  Brown, 
Mr  Brown  allows  her  to  leave  her 
MS.  behind,  and,  without  a  word  of 
agreement,  spoken  or  written,  on 
either  side,  he  brings  it  out  to  his 
own  great  satisfaction.  Miss  Owen- 
sori  thus  becomes  famous  before 
she  is  aware  of  it. 

Though  very  happy  at  Bracklin, 
Miss  Owenson  is  not  sorry  to  leave 
it.  She  returns  to  the  bosom  of  her 
own  family,  and  thus  speaketh  : — 

"  We"  (that  is  to  say,  her  sister  Olivia 
and  herself)  "  are  seated  at  our  little 
work-table,  beside  a  cheerful  turf-fire 
and  a  pair  of  lights.  Livy  is  amusing 
herself  at  work,  and  I  have  been  reading 
out  a  work  of  Schiller's  to  her  ;  whilst 
Molly  is  washing  up  the  tea-things  in 
the  background,  and  Peter  is  laying  the 
cloth  for  his  master's  supper.  That  dear 
master  !  In  a  few  minutes  we  shall  hear 
his  rap  at  the  door,  and  his  whistle  under 
the  window  ;  and  then  we  shall  circle 
round  the  fire,  and  chat  and  laugh  over 
the  circumstances  of  the  day.  These  are 
the  scenes  in  which  my  heart  expands, 
and  which  I  love  to  sketch  on  the  spot. 
Ah !  I  must  soon  leave  them." 

To  be  sure  she  must ;  the  simple 
truth  being  this,  that  she  quarrelled 
with  both  father  and  sister,  and 
had  an  insuperable  objection  to  all 
their  domestic  arrangements.  "  In 
spite  of  her  romantic  love  for  her 
father,"  observes  Miss  Jewsbury, 
"  and  her  sincere  attachment  to  her 
sister,  the  beautiful  illusion  of  liv- 
ing a  domestic  life  with  them  soon 
wore  off.  Accustomed  as  she  had 
been  so  long  to  the  plentiful  com- 
fort and  regularity  of  Mrs  Feather- 
stone's  well-ordered  household,  she 
felt  the  difference  between  that 
and  the  scrambling  poverty  and 
discomfort  of  life  in  an  Irish  lodg- 
ing." So  she  levanted,  and  is  next 
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heard  of  in  the  family  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  Crawford,  at  Fort- William,  in 
the  north  of  Ireland.  Her  letters 
from  that  place  are  all  in  the  old 
style.  One  of  them  indeed,  ad- 
dressed to  her  sister,  begins  by  con- 
fessing that  while  surrounded  "  by 
that  happy  circle  to  which  her  heart 
was  accustomed  to  expand,"  "her 
spirits  sank  beneath  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  discord,  and  she  was 
too  conscious  that  she  was  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  please  every  mem- 
ber of  her  own  dear  family."  The 
case  is  quite  different  at  Fort- 
William.  "  Here  I  am  almost  an 
object  of  idolatry  among  the  ser- 
vants, and  am  caressed  by  all  ranks 
of  people."  She  not  only  goes 
wherever  the  family  are  invited, 
but  receives  separate  invitations  for 
herself.  To  be  sure,  Mrs  Crawford 
now  and  then  runs  rusty,  and  the 
self-love  of  the  little  governess  re- 
ceives a  wound.  "  We  had  a  very 
pressing  invitation  sent  us  for  a 
ball  at  Clough-Jordan,  given  by  a 
club  there.  Mine  was,  as  usual, 
separate,  but  Mrs  Crawford  would 
not  go.  It  is  the  third  she  has  re- 
fused. Is  it  not  provoking  1  Be 
content  with  your  situation  ;  you 
are  young,  you  are  beautiful,  you 
are  admired,  and  foolish  women  do 
not  torment  you  !  "  Provoking  ! 
it  was  intolerable.  Happily,  how- 
ever, crosses  of  this  kind  were  rare 
— at  all  events,  we  don't  find  many 
allusions  to  them  in  Miss  Owenson's 
correspondence  with  her  old  friend 
Mrs  Featherstone. 

"  The  other  day  we  had  upwards  of 
forty  people  to  dinner,  among  others 
Lord  Dunally,  Lord  and  Lady  Clan- 
brock,  Hon.  Mrs  Dillon,  the  Vaughans 
of  Golden  Grove,  &c.  "We  sang  and 
played  a  good  deal,  and  the  night  finish- 
ed most  pleasantly  with  my  Irish  jig,  in 
which  I  put  down  my  men  completely. 
This  has  produced  an  ode  to  a  jig,  which 
I  will  send,  when  I  can  get  a  frank,  to 
your  papa,  for  I  know  it  will  please  him. 
....  Well,  the  other  night  we  were 
at  an  immense  row  at  Lady  Olanbrock's, 
to  whom  I  owe  so  many  obligations  for 
her  marked  attention  to  me  since  my  re- 
sidence here,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to 
mention  them.  It  was  quite  a  musical 
party,  and — give  me  joy — on  the  decision 
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of  Lord  Norbmy,  who  was  of  the  part}% 
I  bore  away  the  palm  from  all  their 
Italian  music  by  the  old  Irish  airs  of 
'  Ned  of  the  Hill'  and  '  Cooleen,'  to  which 
I  had'  adapted  words,  and  I  was  inter- 
rupted three  times  by  plaudits  in  the 
'  Soldier  tired.'" 

Having  thus  got  into  the  good 
graces  of  a  few  lords  and  ladies,  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Miss  Owenson  should  become  dis- 
gusted with  Mrs  Crawford  and  her 
pruderies.  "  As  I  found  that  these 
good  people"  (the  Crawfords) "  were 
determined  on  going  for  life  to 
Castle  Tumbledown"  (Fort -Wil- 
liam), "  and  as  I  never  had  any 
strong  propensity  for  the  society  of 
crows  who  have  established  a  very 
flourishing  colony  in  the  battle- 
ments, I  gave  in  my  resignation 
last  week."  It  was  time  that  she 
should,  for  her  mind  was  so  com- 
pletely divided  between  authorship 
and  gaiety,  that  it  could  scarcely  be 
expected  to  stoop  to  the  trivialities 
of  teaching.  '  St  Clair,'  brought  out, 
as  we  have  stated,  surreptitiously, 
had  made  some  stir.  Miss  Jews- 
bury  says  it  was  translated  into 
German;  but  we  doubt  whether 
it  was  much  read  at  home  beyond 
the  circle  of  the  authoress's  ac- 
quaintances. The  complimentary 
notes  which  it  drew  from  her 
friends,  however,  induced  her  to 
begin  another,  which  was  to  be 
completed  in  six  volumes,  and  to 
which  she  gave  the  name  of  the 
'  Novice  of  St  Domenich/  Part 
of  the  *  Novice '  she  seems  to  have 
written  in  her  father's  lodgings  at 
Enniskillen,  whither,  after  herbreach 
with  Mrs  Crawford,  she  appears  to 
have  retired  ;  part  in  the  house  of 
a  family  called  Crossley,  to  whom 
she  paid  a  visit.  There  were  several 
sons  in  that  family,  one  of  whom,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  fell  in  love  with 
her.  His  letters  —  for  he  wrote 
many — are  all  carefully  preserved; 
and  on  the  back  of  the  envelope  in 
which  they  were  wrapped  up  Miss 
Jewsbury  found  the  following,  in- 
scription : — "Francis  Crossley,  aged 
eighteen,  chose  to  fall  in  love  with 
me,  Sydney  Owenson,  aged  eighteen. 
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He  was  then  intended  for  a  mer- 
chant, but  the  '  Novice  of  St  Dome- 
nich,'  which  he  copied  out,  as  regu- 
larly as  it  was  written,  in  six  huge 
volumes,  and  its  author,  turned  his 
head.  He  fled  from  his  country- 
house,  went  to  India,  and  became  a 
great  man."  With  exceeding  naivete 
Miss  Jewsbury  observes  on  this — 
"  Lady  Morgan,  when  she  endorsed 
these  papers,  had  of  course  forgotten 
her  own  age.  It  is  so  sweet  to  be 
eighteen."  Forgotten  her  own  age ! 
We  should  think  that  she  had,  just 
as  she  forgot  everything  which  did 
not  minister  to  her  vanity  or  jump 
with  the  humour  of  the  moment. 
But  Lady  Mo'rgan  could  remember 
as  well  as  forget,  when  it  suited  her 
purpose.  "  Among  her  memoranda 
of  1822  and  1824/'  says  Miss  Jews- 
bury,  "  are  two  or  three  entries  on 
the  subject  of  Captain  Crossley, 
which  may  be  given  in  this  place  :" 
"  Francis  Crossley,  my  fast  friend  of 
the  other  sex,  met  me  at  my  sister's 
house  at  dinner  after  an  absence  of 
eighteen  years.  It  was  a  singular 
interview.  What  was  most  singular 
in  it  is,  that  he  remains  unchanged. 
He  insists  upon  it  that,  in  person,  so 
am  I/'  "August  24th :  Received  this 
day  a  letter  from  Captain  Crossley, 
acquainting  me  with  his  intention 
of  marrying.  I  have  written  him 
an  answer  CL  mourir  de  rire,  and  so 
ends  our  romance  of  so  many  years ! " 
"  August  26th  :  Captain  and  Mrs 
Crossley  dined  this  day  here,  and  I 
never  saw  such  a  triste-  looking 
couple.  My  poor  Francis  silent 
and  sad."  How  could  he  be  other- 
wise, poor  man  !  under  the  circum- 
stances—with the  new  and  old  love 
both  before  him,  and  cut  off,  by  his 
own  rash  act,  from  choosing  be- 
tween 1 

We  take  leave  from  this  date  of 
Miss  Owenson  the  governess,  that 
we  may  follow  the  fortunes  of  Miss 
Owenson  the  authoress.  Her  pen 
is  never  idle.  She  writes,  with 
equal  facility  and  speed,  songs, 
which  are  set  to  music  or  arranged 
by  her  father,  odes,  and  novels. 
She  has  learned,  likewise,  how  to 
attend  to  her  own  interests  in  dis- 
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posing  of  her  copyrights.  The 
Dublin  publisher  seems  to  have 
rendered  her  no  account,  so  she 
opens  a  correspondence  with  Sir 
Richard  Phillips  of  London.  The 
story  which  she  tells,  and  her  man- 
ner of  telling  it,  take  with  the 
bibliopole,  and  she  packs  up  the 
1  Novice/  and  sets  off  alone,  person- 
ally to  negotiate  with  him.  With 
all  her  foibles  (for,  indeed,  Lady  Mor- 
gan's worst  faults  scarcely  deserve 
to  be  described  by  a  harsher  title), 
there  was  something  about  her 
which  made  friends  wherever  she 
went.  Mr  Quintin  Dick,  for  ex- 
ample, a  chance  fellow-passenger  in 
the  coach  from  Holyhead,  never  lost 
his  interest  in  her  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  Phillips  could  not  resist  her 
insinuating  manners.  He  bought 
her  MS.  (she  does  not  say  what  he 
gave  for  it) ;  and,  though  married 
and  of  middle  age,  made  love  to  her 
in  his  own  way.  Gruff,  stern,  old 
Mrs  Inchbald,  alone  of  the  Lon- 
doners to  whom  she  recommended 
herself,  repulsed  her.  But  the  re- 
pulse made  no  lasting  impression. 
She  returned  to  Ireland  gratified 
and  hopeful,  and  extended  day  J>y 
day  her  reputation,  and  the  circle, 
already  not  limited,  of  her  corre- 
pondence  and  acquaintances. 

Lady  Morgan's  novels  have  long 
since  passed  into  the  oblivion  which 
is  their  rightful  portion.  They  are 
all  cast  in  the  same  mould.  Whether 
we  look  into  '  St  Clair/  *  The  No- 
vice,' *  The  Wild  Irish  Girl/  '  The 
O'Briens  and  the  O'Flahartys/  or 
any  other  of  the  multitudinous 
brood  which  made  their  appearance 
at  intervals  from  1801  to  1826,  each 
resembles  the  other  as  closely  as  pea 
resembles  pea.  We  have  in  all  of 
them  the  same  characters,  almost 
the  same  incidents,  certainly  the 
same  opinions,  and  the  same  style 
of  conversation  throughout.  Miss 
Owenson  herself  is  the  universal 
heroine;  Mr  Owenson  figures  in 
most  of  them,  sometimes  as  a  prince, 
otherwise  as  a  nobleman.  The 
officers  with  whom  she  associated 
in  Kilkenny — the  friends  who  shel- 
tered her  in  her  hour  of  need — her 
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lovers,  real  or  imaginary — her  lord 
and  lady  acquaintances — an  inter- 
esting priest,  and  a  griping  parson, 
— all  come  upon  the  stage.  The  love- 
passages  are  warm,  the  learning  is 
ludicrous ;  the  delineation  of  na- 
tional manners  and  national  modes 
of  thinking  one  -  sided ;  and  the 
style  lively  and  incorrect,  or  else 
turgid  and  pompous.  They  attained 
to  a  degree  of  popularity  for  which 
it  seems  difficult  in  this  age  to  ac- 
count. The  truth,  however,  is,  that 
Miss  Owenson  caught  the  top  of  the 
wave.  By  writing  up  Liberalism  just 
as  it  began  to  struggle  into  fashion, 
she  became  to  the  Whigs,  as  a  novel- 
ist, pretty  much  what  Moore  was  as 
a  poet ;  and  she  reaped  her  reward. 
For  the  Tories,  as  is  their  wont, 
while  they  abused  her  principles, 
followed  the  lead  set  them  by  their 
rivals,  and  spoke  of  the  authoress  as 
a  woman  of  genius,  whom  it  would 
be  generous  to  praise  and  entertain- 
ing to  cultivate.  Hence  both  parties 
were  as  ready  to  receive  her  ad- 
vances as  she  was  willing  to  make 
them.  Moreover,  when  she  attained 
to  the  height  of  her  popularity,  at 
the  date  of  the  publication  of  '  The 
Wild  Irish  Girl/  public  taste  was 
wretched  in  the  extreme.  The 
Waverley  Novels  had  not  yet  begun 
to  purify  the  atmosphere  which  the 
Minerva  Press  had  long  darkened, 
and  Miss  Edgeworth  and  Miss  Aus- 
tin stood  wellnigh  alone  among 
lady-novelists.  Now,  Miss  Owen- 
son,  though  neither  an  Edgeworth 
nor  an  Austin,  was  far  superior  to 
your  '  Anna  Marias '  and  '  Girls  of 
the  Mountain/  She  had  a  good  deal 
of  intuitive  perception  into  the 
realities  of  woman's  nature,  though 
not,  perhaps,  into  the  best  parts  of 
it ;  and  hence,  in  spite  of  frequent 
outrages  to  good  manners,  and 
sometimes  to  decency,  she  com- 
manded attention. 

11  I  read  '  Ida,'  "  writes  Lady  Charle- 
ville,  "  before  it  was  all  issued  from  the 
press,  a  volume  being  sent  me  as  soon  as 
sewed ;  and  I  read  it  with  the  same  con- 
viction of  the  existence  of  excellent  ta- 
lent, great  descriptive  powers;  and  in 
this  work  I  find  particular  ingenuity  in 
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the  novel  attempt  to  interest  us  for  a 
woman  who  loved  two.  And  for  each  of 
the  lovers  the  episode  was  happily  con- 
trived on  this  plan,  and  executed  with 
great  taste  and  spirit.  I  could  have 
wished  the  situations  had  been  less  cri- 
tical in  point  of  delicacy,  as  the  English 
gentleman  has  incurred  great  blame  on 
all  sides  for  having  suffered  her  to  escape  ; 
and  the  poor  Turk  too.  The  politics  of 
Athens  are  ingenious ;  but,  alas !  one 
poor  Emmet,  hanging  so  recently  in  our 
streets,  does  not  suffer  us  to  enjoy  our 
miseries  in  any  fiction  for  some  years  to 
come.  I  have  not  read  the  '  Monthly 
Keview/  where  it  is  criticised.  I  choose 
to  be  pleased  with  what  you  write  now, 
though  I  do  heartily  reprobate  your  put- 
ting off  the  period  of  polishing  and  pu- 
rifying your  language,  for  pique  to  those 
censors,  who,  after  all,  may  be  the  best 
of  friends,  if  they  point  out  a  path  so 
attainable  to  fame.  Assuredly,  to  those 
to  whom  God  has  given  fancy,  and  a 
touch  of  the  ethereal  spark,  it  is  doubly 
a  duty  to  write  pure  language,  under  the 
penalty  of  else  rendering  the  best  gift  of 
Heaven  valueless.  Where  little  is  to  be 
done,  it  is  inexcusable  to  neglect  that ; 
and  assuredly  you  promised  me  that 
'  Ida  '  should  be  more  correct  than  your 
former  publications,  even,  as  you  ima- 
gined, at  the  expense  of  fancy.  Now, 
we  found  as  much  imagination  as  ever, 
and  not  more  of  the  square  and  compass 
than  hitherto. " 

If  it  was  thus  that  ladies  of  taste 
and  delicacy,  however  awkwardly 
they  might  express  themselves, 
thought  and  wrote  of  Miss  Owen- 
son's  manner  of  handling  the  tender 
passion,  and  if  ladies  of  taste  and 
delicacy  could  dispense  their  criti- 
cisms with  so  gentle  a  hand,  it  is 
little  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  mass 
of  subscribers  to  circulating  libraries 
devoured  such  books  as  '  Ida/  and 
pronounced  them  divine. 

Miss  Owenson  was  now  the  fa- 
shion, and  Lord  and  Lady  Abercorn 
invited  her  to  pay  them  a  visit  at 
Baronscourt.  They  had  read  '  The 
Novice  of  St  Domenich '  and  '  The 
Wild  Irish  Girl/  and,  being  bored 
with  each  other's  society,  yet  equally 
taking  a  fancy  to  the  authoress,  they 
urged  her  to  come  and  live  with 
them,  and  amuse  them  over  their 
dull  fireside.  Miss  Jewsbury,  writ- 
ing, we  presume,  from  her  friend's 
notes,  thus  describes  the  pair  : — 
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"  He"  (the  Marquess)  "  was  extremely 
handsome,  noble,  and  courtly  in  his 
manner;  witty,  sarcastic,  a  roue  as  re- 
garded his  principles  towards  women, 
a  Tory  in  politics,  fastidious,  luxurious, 
refined  in  his  habits,  fascinating  ill  his 
address,  blase  upon  pleasure  and  pro- 
sperity, yet  capable  of  being  amused  by 
wit,  and  interested  by  a  new  voice  and 
face.  Altogether,  he  was  as  dangerous  a 
man  for  a  brilliant  young  woman  to  be 
brought  near,  as  could  easily  be  found. 
Miss  Owenson  had,  however,  the  virtue 
for  herself  which  she  bestowed  upon  her 
heroines.  Her  own  sentiments  and  ro- 
mances found  their  outlet  and  exercise 
in  her  novels ;  and  she  had,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  the  strong  hard  common- 
sense  which  called  things  by  their  right 
names,  and  never  gave  bewildering  epi- 
thets to  matters  of  plain  right  and  wrong. 
She  had  no  exaggerated  generosity,  nor 
sentiments  of  delicacy  about  other  peo* 
pie's  feelings.  The  Marchioness  of  Aber- 
corn  was  as  genuine  a  fine  lady  as  the 
Marquess  was  a  fine  gentleman.  In  after 
years  Lady  Morgan  drew  her  portrait  in 
'  O'Donnel '  as  Lady  Llamberis.  She  was 
good-natured  and  inconsequent ;  she  took 
up  people  warmly,  and  dropped  them 
easily ;  she  was  incapable  of  permanent 
attachment,  except  to  those  belonging 
to  herself." 

With  this  amiable  couple  Miss 
Owenson  lived  rather  more  than 
two  years.  She  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  altogether  pleased  with 
her  position,  and  no  wonder.  Lady 
Abercorn  was  the  Marquess's  third 
wife,  who 

"Lived  with  him  on  terms  of  exces- 
sive politeness,  and  poor  Miss  Owenson 
was  expected  to  bear  their  tempers  and 
attentions,  to  sit  in  the  cross-fire  of 
their  humours,  and  to  find  good  spirits 
and  sprightly  conversation  when  they 
were  dull.  Add  to  this,  that  heavy  pres- 
sure of  anxiety  about  family  matters, 
which  was  laid  upon  her  before  her 
nerves  and  sinews  were  braced  to  meet 
it,  and  before  she  had  any  worldly  know- 
ledge, produced  a  feeling  of  exhaustion. 
In  the  material  prosperity  of  her  life 
at  Baronscourt  the  tension  relaxed,  and 
the  fatigue  of  past  exertion  asserted  it- 
self. Her  own  ambition  had  never  al- 
lowed her  to  rest — she  had  been  wonder- 
fully successful ;  but  at  Baronscourt  and 
Stanmore  Priory  all  she  had  attained 
looked  dwarfed  and  small  when  mea- 
sured by  the  hereditary  power  and  con- 
sequence of  the  family  in  which  she  was 
for  the  time  an  inmate.  She  did  not 


become  discontented,  but  she  was  disen- 
chanted for  the  time  with  all  that  be- 
longed to  herself,  and  saw  her  own  posi- 
tion on  its  true  comparative  scale.  Syd- 
ney Owenson,  from  earliest  childhood, 
had  depended  on  herself  alone  for  coun- 
sel and  support.  There  is  no  sign  that 
she  ever  felt  those  moments  of  religious 
aspiration,  when  a  human  being,  sen- 
sible of  its  own  weakness  and  ignor- 
ance, cries  for  help  to  Him  who  made  us. 
There  are  no  ejaculations  of  prayer  or  of 
thanksgiving  ;  she  proudly  took  up  her 
own  burden,  and  bore  it  as  well  as  she 
could  ;  finding  her  own  way,  and  shap- 
ing her  own  life,  according  to  her  own 
idea  of  what  ought  to  form  her  being's 
end  and  aim.  She  was  a  courageous  in- 
domitable spirit ;  but  the  constant  de- 
pendence on  herself,  the  steady  concen- 
tration of  purpose  with  which  she  fol- 
lowed out  her  own  career  without  letting 
herself  be  turned  aside,  gave  a  hardness 
to  her  nature,  which,  though  it  did  not 
destroy  her  kindness  and  honesty  of 
heart,  petrified  the  tender  grace  which 
makes  the  charm  of  goodness." 

Lord  and  Lady  Abercorn  were 
very  fond  of  Miss  Owenson  in  their 
own  way.  They  had  formed  a  plan 
for  her  happiness,  which,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  in  the  outset  of 
the  two  parties  most  interested, 
they  ultimately  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing into  effect.  Lord  Abercorn  had 
for  his  family  physician  Dr  Mor- 
gan, a  dull,  priggish,  and  most  con- 
ceited individual,  between  whom 
and  the  authoress  of  'The  Wild 
Irish  Girl '  he  and  the  Marchioness 
determined  to  make  a  match.  How 
the  affair  went  on  from  its  dawn  to 
its  consummation ;  how  Miss  Owen- 
son  compelled  the  reluctant  doctor 
to  fall  in  love  with  her  in  spite  of 
himself  ;  how,  frightened  at  the  re- 
sults of  the  frolic,  she  would  have 
drawn  back  at  last,  had  not  the 
lord  and  lady  proved  too  clever 
for  her, — Lady  Morgan,  with  her 
usual  taste,  has  described  in  detail. 
All  the  doctor's  letters,  with  some 
of  her  own,  are  printed  in  this  col- 
lection ;  the  latter  of  which,  by  the 
by,  rather  contradict  the  text  of  th  e 
narrative.  According  to  her  lady- 
ship's version,  placed  on  record 
after  the  event,  things  ran  thus  : — 
There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  love- 
making  on  his  side,  with  something 


very  like  it  on  hers ;   but  in  the 
end — 

"  Any  romance  she  had  felt  about  Sir 
Charles  was  frightened  out  of  her  for 
the  time  being  ;  and  she  said  she  would 
have  given  anything  to  be  able  to  ran 
away  again.  Neither  was  much  delay 
accorded  to  her.  On  a  cold  morning  in 
January  she  was  sitting  in  the  library 
by  the  fire  in  her  morning  wrapper,  when 
Lady  Abercorn  opened  the  door  and  said, 
'  Glorvina,  come  up-stairs  directly  and  be 
married ;  there  must  be  no  more  trifling.' 
Her  ladyship  took  Miss  Owenson's  arm 
and  led  her  up-stairs  into  her  dressing- 
room,  where  a  table  was  arranged  for  the 
ceremony ;  the  family  chaplain  standing 
in  full  canonicals  with  his  book  open, 
and  Sir  Charles  ready  to  receive  her. 
There  was  no  escape  left — the  ceremony 
proceeded,  and  the  "Wild  Irish  Girl  was 
married  past  redemption." 

All  this  took  place,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, in  January  1812,  possibly  up- 
on the  third  day  of  the  month.  On 
the  29th  of  the  previous  December, 
Miss  Owenson,  being  in  Dublin  on 
some  mysterious  millinery  business, 
wrote  thus  to  the  Doctor — "Oh, 
Morgan !  give  me  all  your  love, 
tenderness,  comfort,  and  support, 
for  in  five  short  days  I  am  yours 
for  ever/'  Thus,  whether  by  acci- 
dent or  through  design,  Miss  Owen- 
son,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  gave  her 
hand  to  a  man  six  or  seven  years 
her  junior,  on  whom  the  noble  Mar- 
quess had  persuaded  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant to  confer  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  for  no  other  ostensible 
purpose  than  that  he  might  have 
the  satisfaction  of  filling  his  glass 
after  dinner,  and  drinking  to  the 
health  of  Sir  Charles  and  Lady 
Morgan. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  told  of 
the  personal  history  of  our  heroine 
— not  much  of  her  future  efforts  as 
an  authoress  and  a  politician.  Sir 
Charles  and  Lady  Morgan  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  stately  restraint  of 
Baronscourt  and  the  Priory  were 
too  much  for  a  newly -married 
couple.  They  parted  from  the 
Abercorns,  therefore,  apparently  on 
decent  terms,  and  took  possession 
of  a  house  of  their  own  in  Kildare 
Street.  Sir  Charles  then  endea- 
voured to  get  into  practice  as  a 
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physician,  but  failed.  Nobody 
called  him  in,  so  the  gifted  couple 
devoted  themselves  conjointly  and 
severally  to  literature.  We  say 
conjointly  and  severally,  because 
the  lady,  with  her  usual  prudence, 
had  stipulated  in  the  marriage-con- 
tract that  her  earnings  should  be- 
long exclusively  to  herself;  while 
the  gentleman,  who  was  a  widower, 
settled  his  private  patrimony  on  a 
daughter  whom  his  first  wife  had 
brought  him.  Lady  Morgan  had  by 
far  the  best  of  this  bargain.  Her 
novel  of  'O'Donnel,'  which  Colburn 
brought  out  in  1813,  she  sold  for 
,£500 ;  and  as  the  book  went  through 
not  fewer  than  three  editions,  we 
are  of  opinion  that,  looking  at  the 
matter  in  a  mercantile  point  of 
view,  she  was  not  paid  too  much 
for  it. 

This  was  clearly  Lady  Mprgan's 
opinion  likewise,  and  she  deter- 
mined that  Mr  Colburn  should  not 
for  the  future  purchase  her  favours 
so  cheaply.  As  to  her  husband,  he 
had  utterly  failed.  He  put  forth  a 
volume,  which  he  called  '  Outlines 
of  the  Physiology  of  Life,'  and  his 
publisher  never  sold  copies  enough 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  paper.  No 
wonder.  It  was  a  dull,  impudent, 
most  unphilosophical  piece  of  ma- 
terialism, which  disgusted  even  the 
believers  in  that  wretched  creed 
by  the  boldness  with  which  it  as- 
serted as  facts  points  which  they 
had  never  ventured  to  treat  except 
as  open  to  speculative  discussion. 
But  the  failure  of  Sir  Charles  in  no- 
wise daunted  his  wife.  The  battle 
of  Waterloo  having  restored  peace 
to  Europe,  and  re-established,  as  was 
assumed,  the  throne  of  the  Bour- 
bons in  France,  Sir  Charles  and 
Lady  Morgan  went  forth  to  spy  the 
land  ;  and  after  remaining,  chiefly 
in  Paris,  about  six  weeks,  came 
back  and  entered  into  negotiation 
with  Mr  Colburn  for  the  publica- 
tion of  a  volume  of  their  travels. 
A  very  diplomatic  correspondence 
ensued.  Colburn  offered  ,£750  for 
the  copyright,  and  spoke  of  the 
great  things  which  he  was  in  a 
condition  to  do,  for  what  he  called 
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his  books  and  his  authors,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  his  'New 
Monthly  Magazine  and  Literary 
Gazette.'  Her  ladyship  stood  out 
stiffly  for  .£1000,  and  she  carried 
her  point.  "  To  conclude  at  once," 
wrote  Colburn,  "  though  at  a  really 
great  risk,  I  will  consent  to  under- 
take to  pay  the  ,£1000,  and,  on  my 
honour,  if  it  succeed  better  than 
expected,  I  will  consider  myself 
accordingly  your  debtor,  besides 
making  up  to  you  the  other  ,£50  on 
'  O'Donnel/  that  you  may  no  longer 
regret  the  third  edition." 

Nobody  reads  Lady  Morgan's 
'France'  now  any  more  than  he 
reads  'O'DonneU  It  is  full  of 
the  most  ridiculous  blunders,  and 
abounds  in  misstaternents  which 
could  have  hardly  been  accidental 
at  the  time.  Yet  it  sold  well.  The 
'  Quarterly '  fell  upon  it  mercilessly, 
doubtless  promoting  the  sale  by 
the  virulence  of  its  criticisms.  This 
attack  Lady  Morgan  ingeniously  met 
by  assuring  her  friends  that  Croker 
was  one  of  her  rejected  lovers,  and 
that  he  had  taken  this  opportunity 
of  avenging  himself  for  the  suffer- 
ings he  had  undergone  !  On  the 
other  hand,  all  who  delighted  in 
scandal  were  charmed  with  the 
book,  and  Mme.  Paterson  Buona- 
parte wrote  from  Paris  to  assure 
the  authoress  that  her  manner  of 
detailing  it  was  quite  as  agreeable 
to  French  people  as  to  English. 

"Public  expectation  is  as  high  as 
possible,"  she  says,  "and  if  you  had 
kept  it  a  little  longer,  they  would  have 
purchased  it"  (the  book)  "at  your  own 
price.  How  happy  you  must  be  at  fill- 
ing the  world  with  your  name  as  you 
do  !  Madame  de  Stael  and  Madame  de 
Genlis  are  forgotten  ;  and  if  the  love  of 
fame  be  of  any  weight  with  you,  your 
excursion  to  Paris  was  attended  with 
brilliant  success.  I  assure  you — and  you 
know  I  am  sincere — that  you  are  more 
spoken  of  than  any  other  person  at  the 
present  day.  Mr  Moore  seldom  sees 
me  ;  I  did  not  take  with  him  at  all.  He 
called  to  show  me  the  article  of  your 
letter  which  mentions  the  report  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  loves.  I  am  not 

the  Mrs the  great  man  gives  as  a 

successor    to    Grassini.    You  would  be 
surprised  if  you  knew  how  great  a  fool 
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she  is,  at  the  power  she  exercises  over 
the  Duke  ;  but  I  believe  that  he  has  no 
taste  pour  les  femmes  d'esprit,  which  is, 
however,  no  reason  for  going  into  ex- 
tremes, as  in  this  case." 

The  prince  of  puffers  was  Henry 
Colburn.  He  spent  a  fortune  in 
advertising  his  own  books,  and  suc- 
ceeded, till  the  trick  was  found  out, 
in  cramming  many  a  trashy  pro- 
duction down  the  throat  of  a  gul- 
lible public.  It  is  certain,  also, 
that  he  believed  in  his  own  power, 
and  made  a  boast  of  it.  He  was  so 
well  pleased  with  the  success  of 
'France,'  that,  besides  purchasing 
'Florence  Macarthy,'  with  some 
dead  weight,  from  Sir  Charles  for 
<£1200,  he  suggested  that  the  Mor- 
gans should  visit  Italy,  and  pro- 
mised ,£2000  for  the  copyright  of 
the  book  of  travels  to  be  written. 
The  terms  were  accepted,  and  in 
due  time  appeared  '  Italy,'  by  Lady 
Morgan.  "  Her  ladyship's  criti- 
cisms on  the  public  buildings  and 
pictures,"  observes  Miss  Jewsbury, 
"  may  be  open  to  question,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  book  (being  ultra- 
liberal)  is  noble,  and  its  fascination 
undeniable."  Agreeing  with  the 
former  clause  of  this  sentence,  we 
may  let  the  latter  pass  unnoticed ; 
for  the  bubble  of  Lady  Morgan's 
reputation  was  on  the  eve  of  burst- 
ing. She  and  Mr  Colburn  fell  out. 
She  never  could  believe  but  that 
the  monarch  of  Marlborough  Street 
was  growing  rich  at  her  expense; 
so,  having  visited  France  a  second 
time,  and  written  a  second  book 
about  it,  she  determined  to  bring 
him  to  reason.  While  the  work 
was  yet  in  progress,  she  wrote  to 
Colburn,  who  did  not  immediately 
answer  the  letter.  She  wrote  again, 
but  no  reply  came ;  whereupon  she 
opened  a  correspondence  about 
terms  with  Messrs  Saunders  and 
Otley.  Colburn  no  sooner  heard  of 
this,  than  he  remonstrated  against 
it  in  no  very  becoming  terms. 
"  I  can  now  only  say,"  he  wrote 
to  Sir  Charles,  "  that  if  Lady 
Morgan  does  not  break  off  the  nego- 
tiation, which  is  simply  done  on 
the  plea  of  misunderstanding,  it 
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will  be  no  less  detrimental  to  her 
literary  than  to  her  pecuniary  in- 
terest. As  to  myself,  it  is  a  very 
different  feeling,  and  not  merely 
pecuniary  interest,  that  makes  me 
urge  this  matter ;  as  I  can  prove,  if 
necessary,  I  have  lost  considerably 
by  the  last  two  or  three  works. " 
Could  bibliopolic  insolence  go  be- 
yond this?  He  lost  by  her  lady- 
ship's works !  He  threaten  to  in- 
jure her  literary  reputation  !  Let 
him  do  his  worst.  A  bargain  was 
concluded  with  Messrs  Saunders 
and  Otley,  and  under  their  auspices 
*  France  Revisited '  came  out.  The 
day  after  its  appearance  men  read 
with  astonishment  in  all  the  news- 
papers an  advertisement  headed  in 
large  letters,  "  Lady  Morgan  at  half- 
price."  The  base-born  miscreant 
had  the  audacity  to  declare  "  That 
in  consequence  of  the  great  losses 
which  he  had  sustained  by  Lady 
Morgan's  former  works,  Mr  Colburn 
had  declined  this  present  book  on 
France,  and  that  all  the  copies  of 
her  ladyship's  works  might  be  had 
at  half-price."  The  cruel  announce- 
ment had  the  desired  effect.  Messrs 
Saunders  and  Otley  found  them- 
selves losers  by  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  thousand  pounds  which 
they  had  given  for  the  copyright, 
and  Lady  Morgan's  popularity  as  a 
writer  collapsed. 

We  must  not  devote  more  of  our 
space  to  the  poor  dead  old  lady. 
'  She  had  pretty  well  feathered  her 
nest  by  this  time,  and  though  she 
could  not  sell  her  books  as  she  had 
heretofore  done,  she  did  what  was 
far  better.  She  got  the  Govern- 
ment to  settle  upon  her  a  pension 
of  £300  a-year,  the  very  highest 
reward  which  Imperial  generosity 
ever  bestows  in  this  rich  country 
on  literary  eminence.  This  enabled 
her  to  keep  house  in  William  Street, 
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and  to  maintain  such  social  inter- 
course with  the  gay  world  as  we 
have  elsewhere  indicated.  She  had 
always  been  a  ready  correspondent, 
and  she  continued  the  practice  of 
letter-writing  to  the  last.  Generally 
speaking,  that  portion  of  her  cor- 
respondence which  has  found  its 
way  into  these  volumes  is  harmless 
enough.  It  contains  little  else, 
when  her  ladyship  writes,  than 
descriptions  of  the  fine  people 
whom  she  meets,  and  the  pleasant 
things  which  they  say  to  her. 
When  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  ad- 
dress her,  it  is  always  in  a  strain  of 
exaggerated  flattery.  But  poor  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb  might,  we  think, 
have  been  permitted  to  lie  still  in 
her  grave.  Not  that  her  letters  to 
Lady  Morgan  tell  anything  which 
we  did  not  know  already ;  for  Lady 
Caroline  never  made  a  secret  of  her 
weaknesses,  and  was  evidently  in- 
capable of  understanding  that  other 
people  might  call  them  by  a  harsher 
name.  But  for  the  sake  of  Lady 
Morgan  herself,  and  the  reputation 
of  good  -  heartedness,  which  was 
really  not  undeserved  in  her  case, 
it  is  a  pity  that  she  should  be  made 
the  means  of  recalling  to  the  world's 
recollection  so  pitiable  a  story.  We 
suspect,  however,  that  Miss  Jews- 
bury  and  Mr  Dixon  had  no  choice 
in  the  matter.  They  must  print 
all  or  nothing;  and  so,  having 
spared  very  few  of  the  old  lady's 
male  friends,  they  could  find  no 
good  reason  for  being  more  tender 
towards  her  friends  of  the  other 
sex.  In  the  name,  however,  of  the 
women  of  society  living  under  the 
reign  of  Victoria,  we  must  protest 
against  these  volumes  being  accept- 
ed, either  now  or  a  hundred  years 
hence,  as  illustrative  of  the  sort  of 
domestic  life  to  which  they  are 
accustomed. 
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A     SKETCH     FROM     BABYLON. 


CONCLUSION. — CHAPTER   X. 


MADAME  MELANIE  was  a  milliner 
much  affected  in  aristocratic  and 
financial  circles. 

Finance  sympathises  with  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  and  oppressed  na- 
tionalities, and  Melanie  appertained 
to  this  section  of  mortality.  More- 
over, she  made  dresses  beautifully, 
and  the  employment  of  her  gratified 
the  double  sentiments  'of  charity 
and  vanity. 

Melanie  was  the  daughter  of  a 
French  maid-servant,  in  the  service 
of  a  Hungarian  lady.  Brought  up 
in  her  maternal  profession — for  her 
sire  was  not  known — she  lived  under 
the  roof  of  her  Hungarian  mistress 
till  what  she  was  pleased  to  call  the 
"Hongarian  Strockle."  Of  this 
event  she  narrated  striking  scenes. 
Assuming  to  herself  the  name  of 
her  mistress,  whom  she  had  be- 
trayed, she  told  how  Haynau  had 
threatened  her  with  chastisement, 
and  how,  barefooted,  she  had  reached 
a  place  of  safety.  More  than  once 
she  had  been  invited  to  publish  her 
adventures,  but  she  was  far  too 
wise.  Her  ancient  nobility  obtained 
for  her  much  greater  consideration 
as  a  seamstress,  and  a  better  liveli- 
hood than  Kossuth  himself  could 
procure  ;  and  in  the  humility  of 
her  station  she  was  more  free  from 
detection  than  in  a  more  elevated 
sphere. 

She  had  begun  poorly  enough — 
working  away  gradually,  and  ac- 
cumulating capital  by  labour  and 
saving,  by  gifts  from  her  patron- 
esses, and  also  by  occasionally  ab- 
stracting small  pieces  of  jewellery 
and  money  from  the  aristocratic 
dressing  -  rooms  to  which,  in  her 
capacity  as  a  distressed  noblewo- 
man, she  obtained  freer  access  than 
others  of  her  equals.  True,  she 
soon  gave  up  the  latter  pursuit.  Not 
only  was  it  dangerous,  but  increas- 
ing business,  by  removing  her  from 
want,  enabled  her  to  resist  tempta- 


tion. Still  she  derived  consider- 
able emolument  from  what  Italian 
servants  term  "  incerti."  She  did 
not  object,  for  a  consideration,  to 
usurp  the  office  of  the  Postmaster- 
General,  nor  did  she  refuse  the 
shelter  of  her  roof  when  business 
or  charity  required  an  interview 
between  opulent  monades  of  oppo- 
site sexes.  On  the  whole,  Madame 
Me"lanie  is  a  deserving  creature. 
The  sums  she  spends  in  alms 
astound  the  more  credulous  of  her 
customers.  She  has  sent  more  than 
one  packet  of  linen  to  the  lying-in 
hospital  of  the  parish,  and  the  ini- 
tial "M.,  through  a  friend,"  for 
Garibaldi's  muskets,  has  been  traced 
to  the  same  benefic  source.  She  will 
not  marry  again,  for  she  never  can 
forget  the  Count  of  her  early  days, 
when  they  lived  and  loved  in  Hun- 
gary ;  but  a  French  courier,  about 
three  years  younger  than  herself, 
dwells  in  her  house  under  the  de- 
signation of  adopted  son,  keeps  her 
accounts,  and  transacts  business 
with  her  solicitor. 

Such  was  the  person  let  loose  in 
her  respectable  household  by  that 
careful  mother,  Lady  Coxe.  'Un- 
gary  has  done  much  for  many  dis- 
reputable foreigners.  The  respec- 
tability of  a  few  has  floated  the  de- 
pravity of  the  many. 

On  the  credit  of  a  lying  assump- 
tion, Madame  Melanie  had  access  to 
the  homes  and  toilet-tables  of  Eng- 
land which  would  be  denied  to  any 
respectable  Englishwoman  of  the 
same  class,  however  deserving. 

"Good  morning,  Melanie/'  said 
Lady  Coxe,  as  she  lay  back  in  her 
chaise  longue. 

"  Good  morning,  miladi — always 
so  charmante  and  gracieuse" 

"  Git  along,  Melanie,"  replied 
miladi,  playfully  :  when  away  from 
her  daughters  she  laid  aside  that 
staidness  of  demeanour  maintained 
before  them  towards  her  inferiors. 
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"  Melanie,  we  are  going  to  Lady 
Ilminster's  dgooner." 

"  Miladi  go  everywhere  fashion- 
able." 

"Oh  yes,  Melanie,  and  I  don't 
know  ;ow  ever  I  shall  be  able  to 
bear  up  against  it.  I  feel  so  ex- 
hausted." 

"  Oh,  miladi  does  not  care  her- 
self." 

"What  can  I  do,  Melanie  ?— I 
feel  so  weak  !  " 

"  Miladi  look  very  pale." 

"  I  think  I  must  send  for  Dr 
Leadbitter." 

"  If  miladi  would  take  a  little 
drop  of  port-wine  once  or  twice  in 
the  day." 

"  You  really  think  so,  Melanie?  " 

"  Yes  truly,  miladi." 

"  Just  like  a  good  creature  open 
that  cupboard.  I  always  keep  a 
bottle  there  in  case  Sir  Jehoshaphat 
should  drop  in ;  you  will  find  a 
glass.  Per'aps  there  are  two.  Bring 
them,  Melanie,  and  take  a  glass 
yourself." 

The  seamstress  did  as  she  was 
bid,  and,  placing  the  decanter  and 
glasses  respectfully  on  the  table  and 
in  the  manner  of  a  skilled  practi- 
cian, she  sat  herself  down  in  the 
same  deferential  attitude  near  her 
employer. 

Lady  Coxe  took  a  bumper;  then 
she  took  another,  and  declared  her- 
self better. 

Madame  Melanie's  first  glass  was 
not  half  emptied. 

"  Well,  Melanie,  what  would  you 
advise  about  my  dress  for  this  party  1 
You  know  it  is  to  be  very  shwosi." 

"  Miladi  shall  be  the  best  dressed 
and  the  youngest-looking  miladi  in 
the  house." 

"  Git  along,  M61anie,"  retorted 
miladi,  stealthily  filling  herself  an- 
other bumper." 

A  flush  pervaded  the  cheek  of 
the  matron.  Perhaps  it  was  of 
pride. 

"  Miladi,  I  recommend  moire 
antique  —  magenta,  with  quilled 
ribbons — chapeau  of  blonde  with 
magenta  trimmings  —  parasol  to 
match." 

"  Your  taste  is  so  good,  Melanie." 
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"  Magenta  so  well  become  miladi. 
Bootiful  complexion — she  young  as 
Miss  Constance." 

"Oh,  you  flattering  thing!  but 
what  will  you  give  my  daughters — 
the  Miss  Coxes." 

"Oh,  I  talk  to  them  myself. 
They  not  be  Miss  Coxe  long,  I 
think.  Miss  Florence  make  a  very 
nice  bride,  and  Miss  Constance 
bootiful  Comtesse." 

"  Git  along ;  but  what  do  you 
mean  1  Fill  your  glass."  Lady  Coxe 
as  a  fugleman  showed  the  way. 

"  They  tell  me  such  a  'andsome 
man  want  to  marry  her — noble  and 
rich." 

"  English  or  furrin,  Melanie  ?" 

"  Not  English." 

"  You  know  'im  to  be  rich  1" 

"  Oh  yes,  I  know  him  rich.  Mi- 
ladi know  poor  woman  like  me  ob- 
liged to  make  affair  with  all  sort  of 
people.  One  of  my  customers,  Ma- 
demoiselle Dulaugier  of  Opera  Co- 
mique.  I  send  all  her  bill  to  Comte 
Rabelais,  and  he  pay,  what  you  call, 
on  the  nail." 

"  Very  satisfactory,"  responded 
Lady  Coxe.  "  Let  me  'ope  Con- 
stance may  be  the  means  of  leading 
'im  to  better  things." 

"Indeed,  let  us  hope  so,"  said 
Melanie,  and  this  time  she  held  her 
glass  to  her  lips  for  some  seconds, 
though  the  liquid  within  was  not 
much  diminished. 

"  Nothing  is  settled,  believe  me, 
Melanie.  But  then  the  world  is 
talking  of  it." 

"  Of  nothing  else.  Who  occupy 
London  so  much  as  your  family, 
miladi  1  The  Duchesse  of  Wiltshire, 
when  I  go  to  her,  say  to  me,  '  Me- 
lanie, tell  me  all  about  that  booti- 
ful Miladi  Coques  and  her  bootiful 
family.  None  so  bootiful  as  the 
mother.' " 

At  this  moment  the  door  admitted 
Florence  and  Constance. 

Melanie  rose  in  admiration. 

"What  bootiful  colour!  What 
roses  in  cheeks." 

The  girls  ackowledged  her  salute, 
and  the  rose  left  the  cheek  of  Con- 
stance. 

Melanie  whispered   Lady  Coxe, 
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"  I  will  make  for  Mademoiselle 
Constance  bootiful  dress  like  used 
to  wear  La  Dulaugier — the  Comte's 
own  choice." 

"  Melanie  is  come  to  take  orders 
for  Lady  Ilminster's  dejooner.'; 

"I  shall  have  a  very  simple 
dress,"  said  Florence. 

"  And  so  shall  I,"  chimed  in  Con- 
stance, in  a  voice  low  and  tremul- 
ous. 

"Impossible!"  broke  in  the 
seamstress — "  impossible  !" 

"  ^Nonsense  ! "  said  Lady  Coxe. 


"You  will  ruin  Constance,  Me- 
lanie," retorted  Florence. 

"  Mademoiselle  Constance  will 
marry  a  rich  man,  and  think  no- 
thing of  the  trifles  she  spends  now," 
responded  Melanie,  some  what  tartly. 
•  "  You  know  what  to  make,"  said 
Lady  Coxe,  in  a  voice  that  admitted 
of  no  reply. 

With  an  obsequious  courtesy 
Melanie  left  the  room,  and  Con- 
stance, retiring  to  her  own  chamber, 
threw  herself  on  her  bed  and  wept 
bitterly. 


CHAPTER   XI. 


It  was  dusk  when  Melanie  left 
the  house — that  dangerous  summer 
dusk,  when  that  is  seen  which  you 
wish  concealed,  but  when  you  can 
with  difficulty  perceive  what  you 
wish  to  discover. 

Melanie  wended  her  way  towards 
Grosvenor  Street,  where  she  re- 
sided. As  she  reached  the  corner  of 
the  Square,  however,  she  stopped 
at  the  corner  of  Charles  Street, 
under  a  gas-lamp. 

She  did  not  wait  many  minutes 
when  a  Clarence  stopped  at  the 
crossing. 

A  man  jumped  out.  It  was 
Count  Rabelais. 

Holding  open  the  door  of  the 
carriage,  he  admitted  the  dress- 
maker, who  took  her  seat  next  a 
woman  already  inside.  Jumping 
in  again  with  a  bow,  the  Count 
gave  an  order  to  the  coachman, 
who  dashed  off  under  the  gas-lamp. 

Augustus  Bromley,  who  was 
passing  at  the  moment,  saw  the 
whole  transaction,  as  well  as  the 
face  of  the  third  occupant.  It  was 
that  of  Madame  Carron.  For  the 
first  time  an  idea  entered  his  mind, 
how  much  like  the  face  of  the 
Count  was  to  that  of  the  actress. 

Hurrying  homeward  to  write  a 
line  of  excuse  to  a  friend  with  whom 
he  was  engaged  to  dine,  he  seated 
himself  not  many  minutes  later  in 
a  stall  of  the  St  James's  Theatre. 

The  first  play,  a  short  one,  was 
over,  and  in  the  next  Madame 


Carron  was  to  appear.  Her  part, 
that  night  involved  one  or  two 
songs,  and  a  piano  was  wheeled 
into  the  orchestra. 

Bromley,  who  was  sitting  at  one 
end,  could  see  Madame  Carron  in 
the  wings  with  Angelo  Magens,  a 
pianist  and  composer  of  some  cele- 
brity. They  were  together  engaged 
earnestly  over  a  sheet  of  music 
paper,  beating  time  and  giving  or 
demanding  explanation. 

At  length  Bromley  perceived 
•that  the  play  was  about  to  begin, 
from  Madame  Carron  plucking  at 
her  skirts,  and  from  Mr  Magens' s 
appearance  in  the  orchestra.  The 
musician  turned  round,  and,  at  a 
signal  from  Bromley,  came  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  stall,  and 
leaned  over  to  speak  to  him. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  Angelo  ?"  asked 
Bromley.  "Ages  since  I've  seen 
you.  How  are  Mrs  Angelo  and 
Adelaide  ? " 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you,  Mr 
Bromley.  How  well  you're  look- 
ing!" 

"  Rather  hard  at  work,  that's 
all." 

"  I  can  understand  that,  in  your 
important  avocations." 

"  By  the  way,  Angelo,  do  you 
know  the  Carron  well  1 " 

"  Well,  Mr  Bromley,  she's  been 
very  kind  to  a  poor  man  like  me." 

"  Do  you  think  we've  time  to 
go  round  and  have  a  glass  of 
sherry  f 
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"  Not  now  ;  at  the  end  of  the 
next  act;"  and  the  bell  rang  for 
the  curtain  to  rise.  As  it  rose, 
Bromley  perceived  behind  Madame 
Carron  the  figure  of  Rabelais. 

The  act  was  soon  over,  and 
Magens  came  for  his  glass  of  sherry, 
Bromley  led  him  to  the  public- 
house  adjoining,  and  the  liquor 
was  poured  out. 

As  they  both  sipped  it,  Bromley 
again  began,  "How  well  she  did 
that  last  scene  !  " 

"  Admirably  ;  she  is  a  wonder- 
ful woman  !  " 

"  Indeed  she  is,  Magens.  By  the 
way,  where  is  Monsieur  Carron  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  he  is  dead,  I  believe." 
Then  is  that  story  true  about 


"  If  you  have  heard  anything 
against  her  reputation,  I  can  un- 
dertake to  declare  it  false." 

Little  Magens,  when  under  the 
united  influence  of  sentiment  and 
sherry,  could  be  very  fiery. 

He  was  a  grateful  homuncule. 

"  Of  course  not,"  rejoined  his  in- 
terrogator. "  I  mean  that  other 
story." 

"Are  you  trying  to  pump  me, 
Mr  Bromley  ?" 

"  It  would  take  a  cleverer  man 
than  me  to  do  that,  Angelo  —  an- 
other glass—  there's  lots  of  time. 
We've  only  been  five  minutes,  and 
the  entr'acte  at  a  French  play  is 
never  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
(Glasses  filled.)  Youweresaying  —  " 

"  Well,  the  only  story  I  have  ever 
heard  is  about  her  family.  They 
say,  with  I  do  not  know  what 
foundation,  that  she  is  of  a  good  fa- 
mily, and  is  devoting  all  her  profits 
to  the  support  of  it.  She  certainly 
does  not  live  in  the  style  of  a 
person  earning  the  immense  sala- 
ries she  receives." 

"  Rabelais,  I  suppose,  knows  all 
about  it." 


Magens  shook  his  head,  swal- 
lowed the  remainder  of  his  glass, 
and  silently  led  the  way  back  to 
the  theatre. 

"  By  the  way,  do  you  know 
anything  of  Madame  Melanie,  the 
seamstress  j  She  is  much  employed 
by  actresses,  I  believe1?  A  young 
lady  was  asking  me,  whether  she 
made  Mademoselle  Dulaugier's  bal- 
let-dresses." 

"  I  know  her  very  little  myself. 
Mrs  Magens  knows  her." 

"  Well,  Magens,  good  evening. 
Can  you  come  and  dine  with  me 
to-morrow  at  the  Garrick  1 " 

"  To-morrow,  I  am  engaged  here 
all  the  evening,  and  I  suppose  your 
hours  are  fashionable." 

"  Well,  another  day." 

When  he  resumed  his  stall,  Brom- 
ley perceived  that  a  box  near  the 
stage  was  newly  filled. 

He  looked  up,  and  there  was 
Lady  Coxe  and  her  three  daugh- 
ters. 

Near  Constance  sat  the  Count. 
Her  eye  caught  his,  and  she  blushed 
deeply. 

Bromley  went  revolving  in  his 
mind  many  things.  At  length  he 
made  up  his  mind,  and  sauntered 
into  the  box. 

The  Count  greeted  him  with  un- 
usual civility.  Lady  Coxe  invited 
him  to  a  chair  next  her. 

"  Mr  Bromley,"  she  whispered, 
"  do  me  a  favour.  The  Congte  is 
most  anxious  to  go  to  Lady  Ilmin- 
ster's.  Can  you,  do  you  think — 
can  you  manage  this  T' 

"  Impossible,  my  dear  Lady 
Coxe.  I  have  already  exceeded 
my  powers." 

A  wink,  supposed  to  be  imper- 
ceptible, announced  to  the  Count 
the  result  of  the  negotiation.  A 
dead  silence  ensued.  When  Brom- 
ley left  the  box,  no  effort  was  made 
to  detain  him. 


CHAPTER  XIT. 


It  was  early  the  following  after- 
noon when  Bromley  took  a  light 
dinner  at  his  club.  The  waiters, 


as  they  brought  him  portions  of 
soup  and  fish,  speculated  on  the 
causes  which  induced  Mr  Bromley 
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to  dine  at  four  o'clock.  In  the 
liall  he  had  left  a  carpet-bag  con- 
taining six  bottles  of  sherry  and 
two  of  whist y,  one  of  Cura^oa,  and 
one  of  pale  brandy. 

He  was  not  long  at  his  dinner. 
Having  finished,  he  sent  for  a  cab, 
and,  placing  in  it  his  carpet-bag, 
desired  the  driver  to  take  him  to 
the  Strand  to  a  celebrated  fish-shop. 
Here  he  bought  two  lobsters,  two 
bundles  of  dried  sprats,  a  pork-pie, 
a  Bologna  sausage,  two  loaves  of 
brown  bread,  and  a  pound  of  butter. 
The  civil  shopman,  at  Bromley's 
request,  sent  out  for  some  fine 
Spanish  onions,  which  were  added 
to  the  packet.  With  these  provi- 
sions Bromley  ordered  himself  to 
Kennington. 

The  driver  at  length  drew  up  as 
directed  at  a  nursery  garden.  Here 
Bromley  alighted,  paid  his  fare,  and, 
shouldering  his  baggage,  walked 
up  the  garden  path. 

"  Is  Mrs  Magens  at  home  1 "  he 
asked  a  maid-servant. 

"  Yes,  sir,  she's  up-stairs." 

"Will  you  tell  her  I'm  here? 
How  are  you,  my  dear  1  " 

"  Very  well,  thank  you,  sir.  It's 
some  time  since  we  saw  you/' 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  and  I  think  you've 
grown.  Will  you  take  some  of 
these  parcels,  while  I  take  the 
others,  and  put  them  in  the  draw- 
ing room  1 " 

"  It  looks  as  if  it  held  good 
things,  sir." 

"  You're  a  knowing  young  crea- 
ture, my  dear.  Just  go  and  tell  your 
mistress  I  am  here." 

Bromley  knew  it  would  be  a  long 
time  before  mistress  would  make 
her  appearance.  As  he  sat  in  the 
little  sitting-room,  12  feet  by  8,  he 
heard  cries  for  warm  water.  "  Jane, 
where's  the  soap  1 — My  brush,  Jane, 
quick! — Where  are  them  pins'?" 
which  told  how  the  lady  was  occu- 
pied. 

Half  an  hour  at  least  must  elapse 
before  the  appearance  of  Mrs  Ma- 
gens,  and  this  period  Bromley  di- 
vided between  reading  the  *  Era,' 
which  lay  on  the  table,  and  drum- 
ming thereon. 
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Mr  Angelo  Magens  was  the  natu- 
ral son  of  a  rackety  Irish  peer ;  at 
least  so  report  said,  and  there  was 
circumstantial  evidence  in  support 
of  the  theory.  Angelo  had  brothers, 
but  they  were  not  a  bit  like  him- 
self. Lord  Rattlecormick  had  never 
taken  any  notice  of  them  as  he  had 
of  Angelo.  The  cast  of  Angelo' s 
face  was  decidedly  Rattlecormick, 
and  so  was  his  character — quiet  in 
manner,  but  reckless  and  thought- 
less, a  mixture  of  good  nature,  com- 
mon sense,  loose  principle,  and  im- 
prudence. From  his  childhood 
Angelo  had  lived  exclusively  with 
Lord  Rattlecormick,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  short  interval,  during 
which  his  patron  had  managed  to 
thrust  him  into  the  Navy.  The 
life  did  not  suit  young  Angelo,  ac- 
customed aS  he  was  to  the  rough 
luxury  of  Castle  Rattlecormick,  the 
good-natured  and  reckless  liberality 
of  the  peer,  who  acted  in  loco  par- 
entis,  and  boon  companions,  who 
enlivened  that  patrician  hearth. 

So  young  Magens  one  morning 
left  H.M.S.  Bruiser  in  Cork  Roads 
without  leave,  and  betook  himself 
without  invitation  to  the  House 
of  Rattlecormick,  to  pass  his  time 
in  warbling  songs  to  the  crowd 
of  guests,  to  perform  odd  jobs  on 
the  premises,  and  to  unfit  himself 
for  doing  his  duty  in  that  state  of 
life  to  which  it  might  please  Pro- 
vidence to  call  him. 

Thus  days  and  years  passed,  till 
Angelo  was  about  twenty.  He  had 
picked  up  a  certain  knowledge  of 
music.  The  village  priest,  skilled  in 
thorough  bass,  had  taught  him  the 
mysteries  of  counterpoint.  Nature 
had  blessed  him  with  an  agreeable 
tenor  voice,  and  a  rather  agreeable 
manner,  and  a  very  decided  taste 
for  alcohol.  Just  at  this  particular 
juncture,  Lord  Rattlecormiek  died. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  no 
will  was  found.  Angelo  was  thrown 
on  his  own  resources — viz.,  one 
hundred  pounds,  the  remnant  of 
divers  tips  from  his  patron,  a  suit 
of  clothes  or  tv/o,  and  such  expec- 
tations as  might  be  warranted  by 
the  extensive  acquaintance  and 
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clientela  of  his  late  father  or  pa- 
tron. 

He  set  up  as  a  music-master.  He 
composed  pretty  little  songs,  popu- 
lar from  their  melodies,  He  even 
aspired  to  an  opera,  and  was  not 
wholly  unsuccessful.  Once  he  hired 
a  theatre  for  himself,  and  was 
wholly  unsuccessful.  At  one  time 
he  was  poor,  at  another  time  he  was 
not  rich  ;  but  one  day  he  would 
have  nothing,  the  next  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money.  He  was  like 
those  figures  one  sees  in  a  bottle, 
which  go  dancing  up  and  down  ac- 
cording to  the  pressure  on  the  cover. 
The  accidents  of  his  fortune  were 
abrupt  and  immoderate.  Now  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bottle  with  a 
sudden  fall — now  at  the  top  with 
as  unexpected  a  rebound — seldom  in 
the  centre,  but  when  there  wriggling 
and  twisting  and  curveting, — dis- 
contented for  mediocrity,  and  burn- 
ing to  risk  great  success  or  great 
disaster  on  the  turn  of  the  nearest 
die.  But  with  increasing  years  the 
taste  of  Angelo  for  alcohol  increased, 
specially  with  reference  to  sherry. 
He  had  a  mania  for  that  particular 
beverage,  and  he  passed  but  few 
hours  of  the  day  without  appealing 
to  that  cherished  friend.  He  was 
well  known  at  the  public-houses  of 
the  metropolis, — at  some  of  them, 
I  fear,  too  well  known  to  insure  the 
gratification  of  his  tastes.  He  was 
always  convivial,  however  ;  always 
hospitable,  always  willing  to  accept 
hospitality.  When  in  funds  he 
would  volunteer  a  glass  of  sherry 
at  his  own  expense  ;  when  not  in 
the  best  plight,  he  would  volunteer 
it  at  yours.  In  early  days  Augus- 
tus's friends  often  declared  that 
Angelo  had  led  him  into  expenses 
and  extravagance.  It  may  be  so  ; 
but  in  justice  to  his  memory,  Au- 
gustus often  declared  his  belief 
that  not  a  sixpence  more  was  spent 
for  Angelo  than  Angelo  ever  spent 
for  him. 

His  wife  was  a  very  different  kind 
of  person.  The  daughter  of  a  che- 
mist at  Worcester,  and  possessed  of 
a  good  voice,  the  musical  festivals, 
and  the  love  of  Church  dignitaries 
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for  the  ars  musica,  had  indicated 
music  as  her  profession.  As  a  little 
girl,  her  talents  in  this  respect  had 
made  her  a  favourite  in  the  cathe- 
dral town,  and  she  could  with  vera- 
city boast  acquaintance  with  bish- 
ops, deans,  and  canons,  whose  names 
sounded  oddly  enough  when  coming 
from  her  lips.  Nevertheless  these 
worthy  and  guileless  men  had  con- 
tributed to  her  education,  proudly 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
her  rich  contralto  should  resound 
through  their  own  cathedral,  and 
they  should  share  in  the  plaudits 
showered  on  their  pupil  and  prote- 
gee. So  they  sent  her  to  study  in 
London,  —  and  she  did  study  in 
London.  She  came  out  in  London  ; 
sang  in  an  oratorio,  and  created  a 
sensation.  But  Kate  Kobins  was  a 
peculiar  person.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  chemist,  and  in  her  physical 
composition  there  was  much  oxygen 
of  a  certain  quality — not  enough, 
however,  to  feed  the  vestal  flame. 
Moreover,  she  was  very  pretty,  with 
an  arch  smile.  She  sang  little 
songs  with  ineffable  grace.  So  no 
wonder  she  studied  the  doctrine  of 
affinities.  A  cathedral  town  pre- 
sented but  few  attractions.  Deans 
were  atoms  of  a  nature  not  suffici- 
ently volatile.  She  found  the  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  Platonism  so 
numerous  as  to  be  absolutely  insur- 
mountable. So  she  assumed  the 
toga  affected  by  her  equivalents 
in  Babylon.  She  drove  in  little 
carriages,  and  radiated  in  fine 
linen.  She  accepted  engagements 
at  theatres,  took  parts  where  a  good 
leg,  an  arch  smile,  and  a  rich  voice 
were  everything  requisite;  earned 
a  good  livelihood  from  her  art,  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  pocket- 
money  from  her  artlessness. 

Hers  was  a  pleasant  Bohemian 
life  till  she  was  five-and-thirty.  The 
bishops  and  the  deans,  the  friends 
of  her  youth,  were  replaced — in  an- 
other fashion,  be  it  understood — by 
the  young  nobles,  the  friends  of  her 
womanhood.  As  the  spiritual  peer- 
age had  contributed  to  the  forma- 
tion, so  did  the  temporal  assist  in  the 
completion  of  her  education.  This 
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went  on  very  well  for  some  time. 
But  at  length  the  contralto  rather 
deteriorated  ;  the  arch  smile  par- 
took rather  of  the  stereotype.  Mana- 
gers were  no  longer  so  eager.  Dukes 
began  to  cease  their  visits  to  her 
greenroom.  Scarlet  and  fine  linen 
are  expensive  in  the  absence  of 
means  to  purchase  them.  Kate 
Robins  found  her  assets  running 
low  ;  while  several  tradesmen,  here- 
tofore satisfied  by  the  dukes,  were 
not  so  civil  as  formerly.  So,  taking 
a  judicious  resolution,  she  deter- 
mined on  a  provincial  tour,  relying 
for  rural  successes  on  her  fading 
reputation.  She  planned  with  a 
friendly  author  an  attractive  enter- 
tainment. She  engaged  Magens, 
who  had  then  just  culminated,  as 
her  accompanyist,  and  she  sallied 
forth  with  Angelo  from  Babylon  to 
fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.  For 
economy's  sake  they  occupied  the 
same  apartments,  till,  for  propriety's 
sake,  they  assumed  the  same  name. 
They  went  the  round  of  England 
and  Ireland  earning  a  livelihood 
and  realising  a  good  round  sum,  not 
sufficient,  however,  to  meet  their 
joint  liabilities.  Therefore,  as  assets 
would  go  farther  when  legally 
united  than  when  filtered  by  divi- 
sion, as  union  in  fact  is  force,  An- 
gelo obtained  from  the  Church  a 
benediction  on  the  marriage  already 
practically  solemnised,  turned  his 
wife's  brevet  rank  into  substantive 
rank ;  and  having  thus  consolidated 
their  names  and  their  liabilities, 
went  through  the  Insolvent  Court 
like  a  man,  and,  in  purging  him- 
self, whitewashed  his  wife's  -ac- 
count-book simultaneously  with  her 
reputation.  From  that  moment 
Mrs  Magens  collapsed  into  private 
life.  A  long  and  severe  illness  de- 
prived her  of  all  that  remained  of 
looks,  voice,  and  attraction.  She 
became  a  good  wife,  a  prudent 
housekeeper,  endeavoured  to  rem- 
edy by  self-denial  the  dilapidations 
inflicted  by  sherry  on  their  small 
means,  incited  her  husband  to  exer- 
tion, made  his  house  as  pleasant  as 
possible,  and  retained  nothing  of 
her  former  life  but  an  unattractive 
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girl  she  designated  her  niece,  and  a 
dramatic  phraseology. 

In  his  early  youth,  Bromley  had 
nursed  thoughts  of  studying  music, 
and  hence  his  first  acquaintance 
with  Magens.  Through  his  agency 
the  young  man  had  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  gentlemen  and  ladies 
acquainted  with  the  theatrical  pro- 
fession, not  all  of  them  of  the  high- 
est caste.  One  whole  winter  he  had 
spent  in  their  exclusive  society.  He 
had  learnt  their  ways,  their  tastes, 
their  virtues,  and  their  weaknesses. 
Lobsters  were  amongst  the  tastes  of 
Mrs  Magens.  She  cultivated  them 
with  a  sauce  which  was  a  virtue  ; 
while  her  devotion  to  sprats,  or  to 
boiled  onions,  may  be  classed  among 
the  more  venial  weaknesses  of  that 
estimable  matron. 

At  length  the  door  creaked  up- 
stairs, and  a  rustling  overhead  be- 
tokened that  such  preparations  were 
completed  as  she  had  undertaken 
for  Bromley's  reception.  A  note  in 
G  was  heard  quavering — as  though 
in  innocence  of  heart. 

"Bravo,  my  songstress/'  mur- 
mured, or  rather  soliloquised,  Brom- 
ley. "  Now  for  the  roulade ; "  and 
there  sure  enough  it  came.  "  And 
now  for  Floreski  as  she  comes  down- 
stairs." 

The  thoughts  of  no  medium  could 
have  been  more  rapid.  The  voice, 
or  rather  the  remnant  of  a  voice, 
descended  the  stairs  slowly  and 
musingly,  warbling  that  well-known 
and  beautiful  romance, 

"  Adieu,  my  Floreski,  for  ever, 
And  welcome  the  sorrows  I  prove. 
Why,  Fate,  still  delights  thou  to  sever 
Two  bosoms  united  by  love  ? " 

The  last  notes  floated  in  the  air 
as  the  door  opened,  and  in  rushed 
Mrs  Magens  nicely  got  up  in  a  drab 
silk  dress. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  Mr  Bromley,  my 
kyind  friend  ?"  She  held  out  both 
hands,  and  emphasised  the  "  do]-1 
after  the  manner  of  genteel  comedy. 

"  Charming  as  ever,  or  may  I  be 
freckled,"  responded  Bromley,  in 
the  same  tone. 

"  'Tis  ages  since  we  met.  Let 
me  look  at  ye."  She  drew  him  to- 
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wards  the  window,  and  scanned  his 
features  anxiously. 

"  A  shade  of  care  has  fallen  across 
that  brow  since  last  we  met.  Let's 
see  how  long  ago  is  it  1  A  year — 
no — can  it  be  1  Time  spares  us  not, 
Mr  Bromley." 

"  It  spares  the  beautiful  Magens." 

"  Flatterer — the  same  as  ever — 
the  same  gay-hearted,  kyind " 

"  A  truce,  I  beseech  ye,;;  broke 
in  Bromley.  "  In  yonder  basket  I 
have  brought  an  offering  I  fain 
would  make  your  household  deities 
— some  few  articles,  little  luxuries, 
sent  me  from  the  country." 

The'  country  always  served  as  a 
veil  in  which  to  envelope  Bromley's 
presents  to  Mrs  Magens.  Had  he 
avowed  the  purchase,  she  would 
have  been  offended  or  feigned  of- 
fence. 

But  the  country  saved  her  pride. 

"  From  the  country,  Mr  Brom- 
ley— from  some  kyind  old  aunt,  I 
warrant  me,  or,  mayhap,  a  grand- 
mother. Jane  ! " 

"  Women  are  ever  thoughtful, 
lady,"  responded  Bromley. 

Jane  entered  the  room. 

"  Open  the  basket,  maiden." 

"  I  knowed  as  it  was  full  of  good 
things." 

"  Pity  the  poor  vulgarian  ! " 

"  Ingins,  I  do  declare ! "  cried 
the  maiden.  "  My,  what  fine  in- 
gins ! " 

"  The  produce  of  your  land, 
doubtless,  Mr  Bromley." 

"  And  sprats — oh  my !  " 

The  mouth  of  Mrs  Magens  was 
watering  beyond  concealment. 

"  And  lobsters — oh  my,  what 
lobsters ! " 

Mrs  Magens  could  stand  it  no 
longer. 

"  The  cares  of  a  household  do 
not  degrade  a  woman,  Mr  Bromley. 
B'  your  leave,  I'll  go  and  see  them 
lobsters  properly  served  up/' 

"Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to 
partake  your  meal  1 " 

"  Of  course,"  screeched  Mrs 
Magens  from  the  adjacent  kitchen, 
where,  had  Bromley  seen  her,  he 
would  have  discovered  the  skirts 
of  her  garment  already  pinned 
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round  the  waist  of  the  neat-handed 
Phyllis. 

It  was  not  very  long  before  the 
repast  was  ready,  and  Bromley  sat, 
opposite  his  hostess,  at  a  little  table 
spread  with  a  clean  cloth,  decorated 
with  some  spoons  rescued  from  Mr 
Commissioner,  a  nickel  cruet-stand, 
and  two  carnations. 

"I  do  love  this  new  Eussian 
fashion,"  observed  Mrs  Magens,  as 
a  species  of  grace. 

Half  a  lobster  fell  before  her. 

"  In  that  carpet-bag,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  bring,  for  Angelo,  a  few 
bottles  of  sherry,  of  a  particular 
quality,  lately  sent  me  by  some 
friends  from  the  country." 

"  How  very  thoughtful !  Don't 
trouble  yourself- — allow  me."  The 
phraseology  was  less  flowery,  and 
the  bottle  was  soon  uncorked. 

At  length  the  meal  was  over. 
The  onions  had  been  discussed — a 
portion  of  the  feast  had  been  re- 
served for  Angelo — another  portion 
allotted  to  Jane — candles  were  in- 
troduced— Bromley,  was  allowed  to 
light  a  cigar,  and  to  mix  a  glass  of 
whisky  and  water — even  Mrs  Magens 
sipped  a  glass  of  toddy,  and  the 
room  was  soon  as  redolent  as  a  tap. 

"  Now,  Mr  Bromley,  I  daresay, 
when  in  that  brilliant  world  which 
your  position  throws  open  to  you — 
in  that  world  of  beauties  and  nobles, 
you  often  long  for  the  repose  of  an 
evening  like  this,  passed  equably 
in  gentle  converse,  and  with  a  fru- 
gal but  wholesome  meal  to  which 
fatigue  has  lent  an  appetite  and 
friendship  a  relish." 

"Very  true,  Mrs  Magens.  And 
your  society  is  especially  delightful. 
Angelo,  poor  man,  is  deprived  of  it. 
He  is  very  busy." 

"  Very  much  so.  The  Fates  are 
propitious." 

"  I  hope  he  is  making  a  pot  of 
money." 

"  Fie,  what  a  word !  Heaven  ever 
befriends  the  just." 

"Money  is  wanted  at  present, 
Mrs  Magens.  In  these  days,  a  man 
with  a  good  income  is  not  a  rich 
man." 

"  Indeed,    it  is  true — too  true. 
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The  extravagance  of  the  age  is 
hawful." 

Sometimes  Mrs  Magens  was  off 
her  guard,  and  as  uncertain  about 
her  aspirates  as  a  beginner  in  the 
Greek  tongue. 

"It  is  indeed,"  answered  Brom- 
ley, "  awful " 

"  Awful,"  repeated  Mrs  Magens, 
correcting  herself. 

"  Dress  is  ruinous  for  ladies." 

"  Yet  gaudy  attire  is  no  evidence 
of  a  sound  /ieart." 

The  h  was  inserted  this  time  with 
a  slam. 

""Very  true,  often  the  reverse  ; 
but  it  is  no  less  ruinous." 

"The  sums  lavished  on  it  are 
enormous,  Mr  Bromley." 

"  I  daresay  many  ladies  in  your 
profession  spend  large  sums  on  their 
toilettes." 

"Enormous;  why,  there's  Miss 
Sepop  of  the  Bower  has  a  new 
dress  every  night.  Mrs  Macvey  of 
the  Blackfriars  is  never  satisfied 
without  embroidery  all  round." 

"  Whom  do  you  consider  the 
best  dressmaker,  Mrs  Magens  1 
your  taste  is  so  good." 

"  Why,  for  myself,  I  should 
say,  Madame  Melanie  Mickiewicz. 
She  is  generally  known  as  Ma- 
dame Melanie.  Poor  thing !  She 
is  a  Hungarian  princess.  Her 
story  is  harrowing — harrowing — 
Ha'nau " 

"  I  think  I  have  heard  it — poor 
thing  !  Do  you  know  her  1 " 

"  Intimately — a  charming  person 
— quite  the  lady." 

"  I  suppose  she  has  lots  of  stories 
— of  experience." 

"  Delightful  creature.  She  was 
telling  me  the  other  day  of  the 
awful  effects  this  extravagance 
produces  on  the  high-born  and 
wealthy.  Many  young  ladies  run 
up  bills  of  enormous  amounts,  trust- 
ing to  their  marriage  for  the  means 
of  payment.  But  gentlemen  do  not 
marry." 

"  And  their  bills  run  on." 

"  Exactly — you  have  hit  my  very 
thought.  There  is  one  family,  she 
tells  me,  where  mother  and  daugh- 
ters are  deeply -in  debt  to  her,  none 
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of  them  daring  to  confide  in  the 
others  for  fear  that  the  father  and 
husband — a  very  strict  man — should 
discover  their  embarrassments." 

"Did  she  tell  you  who  they 
were,  Mrs  Magens  1 " 

"  No  ;  but  she  would  if  I  asked 
her,  in  a  moment." 

"  I  daresay,  Mrs  Magens,  your  own 
dresses  amount  to  no  small  sum." 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  very  'umble." 

"  But  have  you  no  little  bill  with 
your  friend,  no  little  sum  Angelo 
ignores  1 " 

"  How  cunning  you  are,  Mr 
Bromley!  However,  it  don't  a- 
mount  to  a  very  large  figure." 

"  By  the  way,  is  not  Madame 
Melanie  a  friend  of  Madame  Car- 
ron's  1  I  see  them  driving  together." 

"  Yes ;  I  believe  they  knew  each 
other  in  Hungary.  There,  again, 
Madame  Carron  is  deeply  in  debt 
to  her." 

"But  I  thought  she  made  such 
enormous  sums.  Does  she  owe 
more  than  you,  Mrs  Magens  1 " 

"  Oh,  my  liability  is  not  more 
than  what  you  would  call  a  '  pony/ 
Mr  Bromley." 

"  But  how  does  Madame  Carron 
manage  to  contract  debts  1" 

"  She  is  obliged  to  dress  expen- 
sively for  her  parts,  and  she  is  very 
charitable,  especially  to  some  worth- 
less relative  who  absorbs  all  her 
income." 

"A  husband  1" 

"No,  a  brother,  I  believe;  al- 
though Melanie  is  so  charming  a 
person  it  is  horrible  to  be  under  an 
obligation  to  her." 

"  Well,  Mrs  Magens,  I  daresay 
we  can  find  some  way  of  relieving 
you  from  yours." 

"  I  could  never  think  of  such  a 
thing,  Mr  Bromley." 

"  Well,  do  me  a  little  favour ;  we 
are  old  friends,  Mrs  Magens.  Find 
out  the  name  of  the  family  who  are 
so  much  indebted,  and  of  Madame 
Carron's  brother.  Write  to  me." 

"  Certainly,  I  will.  There's  a 
knock.  Won't  you  stay  to  see 
Angelo  ?" 

The  door  opened,  and  Melanie 
entered  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Lady  Ilminster  was  a  very 
charming  woman — kind,  gracious, 
and  good  -  natured.  Very  rich 
herself,  the  wife  of  a  rich  man, 
she  delighted  in  throwing  about 
her  the  pleasures  which  wealth 
confers,  and  in  inviting  others 
to  share  them. 

She  was  sensuous ;  that  is  to  say, 
she  loved  good  things.  She  loved 
to  gaze  on  pretty  and  happy  faces, 
and  the  harmony  of  colours.  She 
loved  the  sound  of  music,  the  smell 
of  flowers,  the  gliding  sensation  of 
a  boat ;  nay,  she  was  not  averse  to  a 
good  dinner,  and  quaffed  iced  cham- 
pagne, not  to  excess,  but  a  dis- 
cretion. She  had  no  children  her- 
self, and  so  surrounded  herself 
with  those  who  loved  her.  These 
were  not  toadies,  but  men  of  equal 
rank,  whose  tastes  chimed  in  with 
her  own.  At  first  she  was  accused 
of  flirting;  but  the  scandal  soon 
subsided,  for  it  was  pure  scandal. 
Even  had  there  been  any  founda- 
tion, a  hostess  so  bountiful  would 
soon  have  overcome  the  charge ; 
but  with  Lady  Ilminster  there  were 
no  thoughts  of  evil.  She  did  a 
thousand  things  others  could  not 
do.  She  rode,  she  drove,  she  even 
smoked,  as  fancy  prompted  her; 
but  she  was  faithful  to  her  lord, 
though,  perhaps,  her  example  stimu- 
lated in  others  freedoms  of  which 
she  disapproved.  Like  many  wo- 
men whose  conduct  is  pure,  her 
conversation  was  not  the  reflex  of 
her  conduct. 

The  party  Lady  Ilminster  gave 
was  to  be,  as  Lady  Coxe  had  de- 
clared, very  "  shwosi."  Her  reco- 
very from  indisposition  was  the 
pretext  assigned — one  of  those  ex- 
cuses the  hospitable  find  when,  for 
the  sake  of  pleasure  to  others,  or 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  social 
renown,  they  think  fit  to  display 
their  leading  quality. 

Preparations  had  been  made, 
astounding  in  their  extravagance 
and  beauty.  The  grounds,  which 


sloped  down  to  the  river  were  co- 
vered with  flowers,  tents,  and  tem- 
porary palaces.  Lady  Ilminster 
had  taste  enough  to  draw  that  deli- 
cate line  which  separates  fairy-land 
from  a  tea-garden. 

In  one  of  these  temporary  struc- 
tures a  large  party  of  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  were  assembled  eat- 
ing ices  and  drinking  tea.  Lady 
Coxe  was  presiding  in  her  magenta 
dress,  nodding  from  the  heat,  and 
fanning  with  magenta  fan  her  ma- 
genta countenance.  Florence  was 
talking  merrily  with  a  young 
guardsman ;  but  the  conversation 
generally  assumed  that  tone  which, 
as  Mr  Whiting  describes  it,  smacks 
less  of  the  lady  than  of  the  redu- 
plicate <£>. 

"Let  us  take  up  our  position  here," 
said  one  young  lady  to  her  partner; 
"  I  hate  being  with  the  swells." 

Lady  Coxe  heard  this  ;  her  face 
more  magenta  than  ever.  She 
ranked  herself  with  the  nobility. 

"Did  you  see  Croquet  in  the 
park  yesterday,"  asked  another, 
"  with  the  prettiest  pony  ? " 

"  Yes ;  but  not  such  a  habit  as 
Julia  Fitzwiggins,"  burst  in  a  third. 
"  What  a  waist  she  has  \" 

"  Quite  like  an  hour-glass,"  illus- 
trates a  guardsman,  aloud. 

"  I  doubt  if  it  be  all  real,"  inter- 
posed another  young  lady. 

"  What  are  you  talking  of  ?"  ask- 
ed the  guardsman. 

"  Of  course,  the  rest  must  be 
filled  with  sand,"  retorts  the  first. 

"  A  sand-glass  in  every  respect," 
murmured  Whiting. 

Lady  Coxe  nods,  puffs,  fans,  and 
smiles,  not  quite  understanding 
what  Mr  Whiting  meant. 

"  Toole,  who  makes  her  habits, 
declares  she  pads  them  with  brown 
paper,"  resumed  the  guardsman. 

"  I'm  sure  I  wouldn't  purchase  a 
waist  at  that  price,"  rejoined  the 
partner. 

"  You've  a  very  pretty  little  one 
of  your  own,  Lady  Janet." 
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Oh,  young  ladies,  young  ladies, 
why  are  you  in  such  haste  for  the 
freedom  and  abundance  of  married 
life  1  Why  compete  for  magenta 
dresses  with  I  won't  say  what  1  Why 
adopt  the  language  of  I  won't  say 
whom  1  You  may  attract  young 
men  from  the  society  of  the  first 
by  using  the  phraseology  of  the 
second,  but  will  you  retain  them 
with  you  1  They  may  in  time  give 
up  Richmond  dinners  and  midnight 
orgies  with  Thai's,  for  a  quiet  meal, 
loving  looks,  and  worthy  senti- 
ments with  Lucretia.  If  this  will 
not  attract  them,  so  much  the  worse 
for  them  and  so  much  the  better 
for  Lucretia.  But  Lucretia  will 
never  win  them  by  the  arts  of 
Tha'is.  Thais,  on  her  own  ground, 
will  always  beat  Lucretia.  She 
knows  her  weapons  better.  How- 
ever far  Lucretia  may  go,  she  can 
never  come  up  to  Thai's.  Thais  has 
a  grammar  of  her  own,  a  syntax, 
"  and  a  prosody — winged  words  and 
winged  actions.  Lucretia  may  study 
the  accidence,  she  can  never  master 
the  rhetoric.  Lucretia  may  unveil 
her  ankle,  Thais  blushes  not  if  her 
garter  be  exposed.  Think  you  Lord 
Tom  Noddy  will  marry  Lucretia  if 
she  shows  him  her  garter  ?  Thais 
dresses  expensively.  Thousands 
will  not  pay  her  milliner's  bills. 
But  at  the  end  of  six  months  or  a 
year  Lord  Tom  Noddy  leaves  her, 
and  she  retrenches. 

But  if  Lucretia  rivals  Thais  in 
her  dress,  Lord  Tom  Noddy  knows 
that,  if  he  marries  her,  six  months 
will  not  see  the  end  of  it.  Sir 
Cresswell  Cresswell  even  cannot 
untie  the  knots  of  ribbon  and  the 
tangles  of  lace  which  figure  on  that 
long  lithographed  linear  document, 
and  the  lands  of  Noddy  will  soon 
melt  in  the  basilisk  smiles  of  fur- 
belowed  Lucretia. 

Thais  is  a  dashing  river,  which 
receives  a  thousand  tributaries,  the 
drainings  of  the  country  and  the 
sewers  of  the  town,  till  it  is  lost  in 
a  morass  or  absorbed  in  the  ocean. 
But  Lucretia  should  be  a  gentle 
brook,  pure  from  its  source,  content 
to  murmur  innocently  and  calmly 


onward,  reflecting  the  light  of  hea- 
ven in  its  pellucid  waters,  till  it 
mingles  with  and  strengthens  a 
stronger  current  than  itself.  To 
such  as  these,  tranquil  and  tran- 
quillising,  will  man  return  for  hap- 
piness and  peace,  when,  jaded  with 
the  roar  of  cities  and  the  struggle 
of  life,  he  seeks  to  reconcile  his 
existence  with  his  Creator,  to  pur- 
sue and  accomplish  his  allotted 
task  before  the  night  cometh. 

"'Ow  de  do?."  said  Lady  Coxe, 
blandly,  as  Bromley  appeared  for 
the  first  time. 

Drawing  a  chair  near  the  table, 
he  took  his  seat  near  Constance. 

"  You  are  very  late,"  she  began. 

"  I  have  had  so  much  to  do  to- 
day; some  one  ought  to  write  a  Song 
of  the  Shirt  for  me.  Scratch,  scratch, 
scratch — in  lieu  of  stitch,  stitch, 
stitch." 

"  But  recollect  all  the  good  you 
are  doing,"  answered  Constance. 

"  Yes,  that  is  a  reflection  which 
conveys  great  comfort  to  me." 

Augustus  smiled  somewhat  in 
his  answer. 

"  Why  are  you  always  sarcastic  ? " 

"  I  feel  I  am  very  sincere." 

"  You  are  never  in  earnest." 

"  You  think  so  ;  you  will  find  I 
am  in  earnest  in  some  things." 

"  'Ow  de  do  1"  said  Lady  Coxe. 

The  couple  looked  up  at  the  new- 
comer— it  was  the  Count. 

"  Oh,  Congte,  I  did  not  know  you 
were  asked." 

"  I  go  to  St  James's  Club  to  read 
papers  and  meet  Gorillian  Minister. 
He  great  friend  Lady  Ilminster — 
bring  me  and  present  me." 

"  You  dance  this  waltz  with  me," 
said  Bromley  hurriedly  to  Con- 
stance. 

She  was  pale  and  red  by  turns, 
and  heard  not  what  he  said. 

Touching  her  hand  slightly,  he 
repeated  his  observation. 

With  an  effort  she  answered — 

"  Oh  yes  ;  of  course,  I  remem- 
ber." 

The  music  struck  up  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  whole  party  left  for 
a  distant  lawn  dedicated  to  dancing. 

A  circle  was  formed.   A  band  was 
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stationed  in  a  kiosk,  and  the  first 
strains  had  just  begun,  when  Lady 
Ilminster  beckoned  to  Augustus. 

"  Do  you  know  that  Count  Rabe- 
lais?" 

"A  little." 

"  He  is  not  a  friend  of  yours  1 " 

"  No,  I  cannot  say  he  is." 

"  The  Gorillian  Minister  brought 
him.  I  have  asked  Madame  Carron 
to  come  and  superintend  some  char- 
ades. She  told  me  that  an  ac- 
quaintance of  hers,  Count  Rabelais, 
was  a  capital  actor,  and  I  asked 
Don  Marmosetto  Uran  y  Babon 
to  bring  him.  Now  the  Bushman 
Minister,  who  hates  Don  Marmo- 
setto, tells  me  this  Count  is  very 
disreputable." 

"  Well,  it  can't  be  helped  now  he's 
here.  You  had  better  set  him  at 
charades/' 

Augustus  returned  for  his  partner. 
There  she  was,  twirling  in  the  arms 
of  the  Count. 

"  He  has  asked  her  to  take  a  turn, 
but  no.  There  they  are  stopping 
opposite,  as  though  to  avoid  me. 
Shall  I  go  and  take  her  away,  and 
kick  the  Count  1  No  good." 

The  waltz  was  over,  and  Bromley, 
with  entire  self-possession,  walked 
over  to  Constance. 

"  You  have  disappointed  me  this 
time,  Miss  Coxe,"  he  said,  good- 
naturedly.  "Will  you  dance  the 
next  quadrille  1 " 

"Mademoiselle  is  already  en- 
gaged to  me,"  grinned  the  Count. 

"Then  perhaps  the  waltz  after 
that." 

Bromley  looked  steadily  at  the 
Count,  in  a  manner  the  latter  did 
not  seem  to  admire. 

"  Oh  yes,  yes,"  almost  screamed 
Constance,  whose  countenance  dur- 
ing this  scene  had  betrayed  the 
emotion  she  underwent. 

Bromley,  with  a  slight  bow,  turned 
away.  He  cannot,  this  time,  deny 
his  knowledge  of  her  being  engaged 
to  me. 

He  directed  his  steps  to  the  room 
used  as  a  theatre,  which  abutted  on 
the  garden.  A  verandah  outside 
was  covered  in  for  a  green-room. 
The  large  oriel  window  was  to  serve 
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as  a  stage.  Entering  the  house  by 
the  ordinary  doorway,  he  proceeded 
to  the  body  of  the  theatre.  He  ar- 
ranged a  few  of  the  ornaments,  and 
then  sat  down  to  muse. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  so  dis- 
creditable as  eavesdropping.  No- 
thing can  justify  it,  and  no  possible 
excuse  can  be  alleged  in  palliation 
of  such  an  offence  ;  but  in  this  life 
the  best  of  us  occasionally  commit 
an  unjustifiable  action.  We  have 
all  of  us  said  foolish  things  which, 
in  the  retirement  of  our  bed-clothes, 
flash  across  us,  and  make  us  burn 
with  shame.  We  have  all  put  up 
from  friends  with  affronts  which  we 
should  have  resented  ;  for,  alas  !  in 
this  age  we  are  as  afraid  of  being 
called  tetchy  as  of  being  considered 
dishonourable. 

We  have  all  of  us,  except  myself 
and  you,  kind  reader — we  have  all 
of  us,  at  least  once  in  our  lives,  been 
the  authors  of  some  little  act  which 
Paley  would  not  have  approved,  and 
Butler  would  have  refused  to  ratify. 

So,  on  this  occasion,  Bromley  was 
guilty  of  a  great  moral  offence.  He 
heard  voices — voices  not  unknown 
to  him — and  he  listened. 

"  Not  dancing,  Achille  ]"  spoke  a 
voice  in  French. 

"The  dancing  is  suspended  for 
a  tombola,  and  I  come  to  pay  my 
homage  to  my  sister." 

"  Hush,  Achille,  for  Heaven's 
sake  !  We  may  be  overheard." 

"And  if  so?" 

"  The  object  of  my  life  would  be 
at  an  end.  Yes,  Achille,  my  pride 
is  foolish,  ridiculous.  To  it  I  have 
sacrificed  my  life,  my  position,  nay, 
my  love.  When  my  mother  com- 
mended you  to  me  as  the  heir — the 
ruined  heir  of  our  house — it  was  my 
resolve  that  you  should  once  again 
resume  the  place  my  father  had  for- 
feited. It  might  have  been  done 
sooner,  Achille,  in  time  even  for  me 
to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  life.  Already 
had  my  pen  achieved  more  than 
success,  when  that  fatal  passion 
which  has  destroyed  us  before,  dis- 
played itself  in  you.  For  you  I 
have  slaved  and  worn  out  my  life. 
For  you  have  I  polluted  my  exist- 
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ence  by  publicity.  For  you,  or 
rather,  for  our  name,  I  have  sacri- 
ficed the  hopes  and  joys  of  a  house- 
hold. Even  now,  ruined  as  we  are, 
my  daily  labour  supplies  your  ex- 
travagance. If  once  the  stage  could 
be  connected  with  your  name, 
Achille,  my  heart  would  break." 

"  This  is  all  very  well,  belle  dame 
— very  pretty  and  very  dramatic. 
The  charades  have  not  yet  com- 
menced. I  meant  to  say  that, 
if  overheard  calling  you  my  sister, 
all  would  perceive  the  joke." 

"  It  must  end  some  day,  Achille. 
Heaven  make  you  kinder  to  that 
lovely  girl  than  to  me.  When  once 
you  are  married  I  shall  retire  to 
beautiful  Italy." 

"  The  dream  of  actresses." 

"  Thank  you,  Achille.  The  act- 
ress will  not  sully  your  name  by  her 
presence." 

"  Ah,  bah  !  cousine.  Once  mar- 
ried to  the  little  Cogues,  and,  actress 
or  no  actress,  you  share  the  booty." 

"  Achille,  the  pride  that  has  en- 
abled me  to  support  you  in  affluence 
will  not  admit  of  your  affluence  to 
support  me.  It  is  you  who  have 
chosen  the  way  to  riches  by  mar- 
riage. Opposed  to  it  at  first,  I 
yielded  to  your  wishes,  though  I 
had  offered  to  you  many  a  more 
honourable  career.  I  presented  to 
you  that  detestable  woman  Melanie 
to  inform  you  of  the  girl's  move- 
ments and  her  friends.  I  disliked, 
I  loathed  the  intrigue,  but  it  was 
undertaken,  and  it  must  be  accom- 
plished, for  my  strength  is  giving 
way." 

"Melanie  is  a  cleverer  woman 
than  you,  Adelgonde.  She  has  shown 
me  a  way  to  success  that  you  would 
never  have  dreamt  of." 

"  Indeed  !  I  hope  it  is  honour- 
able." 

"  Honourable,  inasmuch  as  it  pro- 
fits her  as  well  as  myself." 

"  What  is  it  T' 

Bromley  bent  forward  to  listen, 
but  the  Count  spoke  in  too  low  a 
tone. 

"  Good  heaven  !  Achille  !  Have 
you  stooped  to  this  1 "  cried  the 
actress. 
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"Come,  no  heroics,  belle  dame. 
I  hear  the  music  of  the  dance,  and 
I  go  to  pulverise  my  rival." 

"  Have  we  fallen  as  low  as  this  ?" 
murmured  the  actress.  Bromley 
heard  a  window  open,  the  retreat- 
ing steps  of  the  Count,  and  the 
chords  of  the  distant  music.  Noise- 
lessly he  left  the  theatre,  and  hur- 
ried to  the  lawn. 

The  Count  had  reached  Con- 
stance about  a  minute  before  him. 
She  was  standing  with  her  mother 
apart  from  the  dance.  No  one  was 
near  the  group  as  Bromley  ap- 
proached. 

"  This  is  my  dance,  Miss  Con- 
stance," he  observed,  offering  his  arm. 

"  Forgive  me,  Monsieur  Brom- 
ley. It  is  mine." 

"  You  must  be  mistaken,  Count. 
You  yourself  heard  the  engage- 
ment." 

"  One  word  apart,  Monsieur 
Bromley." 

"  Certainly."  The  two  retired 
to  a  grove  adjacent. 

"  You  recollect  the  compact  we 
made,  my  friend,  the  night  of  the 
ball  at  Conisbro'  House." 

"  I  recollect  the  compact  you 
proposed." 

"My  part  of  it  is  complete,  I 
dare  say,  with  your  assistance. 
Rely  on  me  as  regards  la  petite 
belle-soeur  la  Florence.  Mademoi- 
selle Constance,  with  the  consent 
of  Miladi  Cogues  and  her  own,  is 
my  affianced  bride." 

"Jndeed,  Monsieur  le  Comte ! 
till  this  moment  I  believed  she 
was  mine.  You  will  pardon  me 
in  your  turn,  but  for  such  a  state- 
ment I  must,  under  the  circum- 
stances, demand  a  little  corrobora- 
tion  —  especially  as  the  waltz  is 
already  begun." 

Taking  the  Count's  arm,  he  forced 
rather  than  persuaded  him  to  the 
spot  where  Lady  Coxe  and  her 
daughter  were  still  standing.  Con- 
stance was  pale  as  death — Lady 
Coxe  a  deep  magenta. 

"  Lady  Coxe,  the  Count  tells  me 
I  may  congratulate  you  on  having 
secured  him  as  a  son-in-law.  May 
I  do  so?" 
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"  'E  'as  my  full  consent." 

"  And,  Miss  Constance,  may  I 
offer  you  my  felicilations  ? " 

«  Y— y "  The  word  was  ne- 
ver completed,  for  Constance  fell 
to  the  ground. 

As  the  Count  hurried  with  the 
crowd  to  assist  the  swooning  girl, 
a  strong  arm  took  his,  and  a  firm 
voice  whispered  in  her  ear.  "  Your 
place  is  not  here  ;  it  is  with  your 
sister  in  the  theatre/' 

Rabelais  turned  towards  the 
young  man  with  the  eyes  of  a 
frightened  ape,  and  slunk  away. 

In  a  few  minutes  Bromley  had 
lifted  Constance  into  her  carriage, 
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and,  with  Florence  and  Lady  Coxe, 
was  driving  towards  London. 

The  skirts  had  much  contracted 
for  the  occasion. 

"  Did  'e  tell  any  one  but  you  ?" 
asked  Lady  Coxe,  in  an  anxious 
whisper. 

"  No  one." 

"Then,  for  'eaven's  sake,  don't 
breathe  it  to  Sir  Joshphat,  and 
take  the  carriage  on  for  Dr  Lead- 
bitter." 

Bromley  bowed  reassuringly,  and 
hurried  on,  in  the  family  coach,  to 
Bedford  Square. 

Dr  Leadbitter  was  at  home,  and 
Constance  was  raving  in  a  fever. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


There  is  a  wonderful  inclination 
to  practical  paradox  in  the  human 
mind.  If  a  man  be  dull,  the  world 
charitably  sets  him  down  as  sound. 
If  he  be  clever,  the  world,  with 
equal  charity,  sets  him  down  as 
unscrupulous.  If  a  man  be  courte- 
ous, he  is  instantly  condemned  as 
designing ;  if  brutal,  lauded  as 
str  aightf  or  w  ard. 

But  if  this  natural  impulse  to 
moral  compensation  be  the  general 
bias  of  the  human  intellect,  it  as- 
sumes twofold  force  in  the  special 
case  of  medical  men.  Perhaps  with 
such  men  personal  characteristics 
are  more  prominently  displayed ; 
perhaps  the  confidence  of  the  pa- 
tient reposing  in  the  individuality 
of  his  advisers  gives  a  factitious 
importance  to  minor  peculiarities. 

Be  it  how  it  may,  you  have  never 
yet  seen  an  Asclepiad  whose  man- 
ners were  not,  in  some  respect,  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

Great  or  small,  clever  or  stupid, 
he  has  managed  to  inspire  confi- 
dence, or  to  impose  successfully  on 
some  circle  of  patients,  however 
contracted. 

Amongst  these  he  is  an  authority. 
His  individual  influence  is  so  great, 
that  but  little  trust  is  reposed  in 
his  art  when  practised  by  another. 

If  in  large  practice,  his  patients 


consider  him  deserving  of  it ;  if  in 
small  practice,  they  esteem  him  an 
ill-used  man.  He  is  their  guide 
and  their  friend  as  well  as  their 
philosopher ;  godfather  to  their 
children,  trustee  to  their  settle- 
ments, legatee  to  their  wills.  He 
is  present  at  their  births  and  deaths, 
generally  at  their  weddings.  He 
knows  their  pecuniary  difficulties, 
their  family  quarrels ;  the  husband's 
distrust,  or  the  wife's  jealousy  ;  the 
son's  folly,  and  the  daughter's  in- 
fatuation. He  can  go  down  the 
street  and  schedule  out  each  house 
as  to  its  specific  non-observance  of 
the  decalogue.  He  can  tell  you 
who  steals,  who  commits  murder, 
or  who  commits  any  other  sin  of 
the  first  magnitude. 

There  are  thousands  of  little 
secrets  confided  to  the  diary  of  a 
physician ;  thousands  of  fees  to  his 
pocket,  for  little  occurrences  which, 
like  the  fees,  go  no  further  than 
himself. 

By  the  highest  he  is  treated  al- 
most as  an  equal ;  by  the  wisest  he 
is  respected  as  a  man  of  science  and 
of  power.  If  not  profoundly  versed 
in  our  constitution,  he  knows  us  in 
our  moments  of  weakness,  and  that 
knowledge  alone  makes  him  the 
master  of  most  of  us. 

But  before  we  admit  him  to  this 
position,  we  minutely  examine  his 
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qualities,  or  accept  the  judgment 
of  them  passed  by  the  universal 
suffrage  of  mortal  men. 

Science  of  anatomy  is  sufficient 
for  the  surgeon  ;  but  science  of  the 
world  is  the  best  passport  for  the 
medical  man. 

We  require  him  to  cure  our  bo- 
dies— most  doctors  can  do  that. 

But  we  occasionally  require  from 
him  medicaments  for  our  minds. 
This  requires  the  skill  of  a  man  of 
the  world. 

From  such  premises  we  conclude 
that  perfection  in  art  is  not  the 
keystone  of  medical  fame.  The  ser- 
pent was  dedicated  to  ^Esculapius, 
the  emblem  of  his  foresight  as  well 
as  of  his  craft.  Nor  would  the 
symbol  misrepresent  the  physicians 
of  Babylon. 

Sir  Erasistratus  will  be  enabled 
to  discover  that  Duke  Antiochus  is 
fearfully  in  love  with  Countess 
Stratonice.  Sir  Paulus  will  gain 
favour  with  the  patrons  of  art  by 
the  number  of  statues  decorating 
his  country-place  at  JEgina.  Sir 
Democritus  exposes  somnambulism, 
mesmerism,  homoaopathy,  and  spi- 
rit-rapping. Dr  Andrew  Machaon 
displays  administrative  qualities 
in  the  army  medical  department ; 
while  Sir  Podalirius,  K.C.B.,  after 
exhibiting  geniality  at  the  mess- 
table  and  intrepidity  in  the  field, 
marries  the  daughter  of  KingDamse- 
tas,  and  sets  up  in  Grosvenor  Square. 
Dr  Chrysippus,  who  has  not  yet 
attained  the  purple,  manages  to 
oppose  the  dogmatists,  and  to  soar 
into  practice  by  his  agreeable  con- 
versation and  sparkling  jests.  He- 
raclitus  is  the  man-hater,  declines 
to  visit  sovereigns,  and  frightens 
poor  women  into  new  diseases  by  a 
savage  laugh  and  peremptory  bru- 
tality. Sir  Oribasius,  who  ushers 
young  peers  into  the  world,  endears 
himself  to  the  mothers  by  affection- 
ate epithets  and  profuse  gossip;  and 
Sir  Sextus  Empiricus  drives  a  flour- 
ishing trade  and  a  chariot  by  peri- 
odic journeys  to  the  equator,  and 
the  administration  of  stimulants 
to  statesmen.  All  have  some  qua- 
lity independent  of  their  art.  Few 
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rely  on  their  craft,  and  their  craft 
alone,  for  practice  or  popularity, 
competency  or  knighthood.  Writ- 
ers require  an  ars  celare  artem ; 
physicians  an  art  to  thrust  their 
skill  into  prominence.  In  France 
this  is  considered  charlatanerie  ;  in 
England  it  is  styled  humbug.  Yet 
what  great  man  is,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  free  from  this  vice  % 

Has  Bumcombe  no  place  in  our 
social,  political,  scientific,  or  eccle- 
siastical system  1 

Some  few  have  tried  the  narrow, 
narrow  path.  They  labour  in  their 
youth,  they  labour  in  their  man- 
hood. "  They  live  forgotten — they 
die  forlorn."  An  hospital  is  the 
scene  of  their  triumphs,  a  parish- 
rate  forms  their  emolument.  The 
parson  and  the  overseer  compose 
their  society,  and  the  blessings  of 
the  poor  their  fame. 

Yet  there  are  first-rate  men  amidst 
the  great  physicians  of  Babylon. 

Heaven  bless  them !  How  would 
the  young  Babylonians  be  born 
without  them,  or  how  could  the 
Babylonian  ladies  take  their  strong 
waters  innocuously  1 

But  Dr  Leadbitter  was  an  ex- 
ception to  every  rule. 

He  was  devoted  to  the  science  of 
medicine.  It  absorbed  his  whole 
mind ;  and,  indeed,  together  with 
dinners  and  the  price-list,  formed 
the  staple  of  his  conversation. 

He  lived  near  an  hospital ;  and 
spent  a  useful  life,  pleasantly  to 
himself,  in  constant  attention  to 
revolting  diseases. 

The  hospital  had  been  endowed 
chiefly  from  his  own  purse — an  ex- 
penditure owning  a  double  origin 
in  his  charity  and  his  love  of 
science. 

Hitherto  he  had  never  been  per- 
mitted to  sate  himself  sufficiently 
in  the  least  agreeable  works  of  his 

Erofession.  His  universal  popu- 
irity  had  induced  his  colleagues  in 
other  hospitals  to  take  from  him 
this  portion  of  his  duties.  To  Dr 
Leadbitter  this  indulgence  was 
purgatory.  The  dirtier  the  patient, 
the  more  complicated  his  disorder, 
the  more  grateful  was  the  treatment 
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to  this  worthy  man.  Pity  and  love 
of  science  formed  a  curious  combi- 
nation in  his  phrenology.  His  pro- 
fessional skill,  therefore,  had  reached 
a  height  where  envy  had  ceased  to 
criticise  or  malice  to  detract.  Yet, 
unknowingly  to  himself,  he  pos- 
sessed other  than  technical  quali- 
ties ;  and  these  caused  him  to  be 
sought  after  by  those  whose  search 
is  considered  honourable. 

In  his  career  Leadbitter  had 
studied  deeply  and  variously.  In 
his  ideas  every  knowledge  tended 
to  enhance  the  value  of  his  heart. 

So  intimate  is  the  connection  of 
our  moral  and  physical  structure, 
that  to  the  eye  of  the  accomplished 
physician  few  disorders  of  our  frame 
can  be  disconnected  from  some  in- 
direct and  intellectual  cause.  As 
mental  emotions  form  the  features 
of  manhood,  so  is  the  innermost 
thought  of  man  betrayed  by  gome 
external  indication. 

Those  best  practised  to  command 
expression  can  ill  disguise  their 
feelings  from  the  true  physiologist. 
The  smile  is  forced  that  dissembles 
anger,  the  gravity  overcharged  that 
suppresses  mirth. 

However  perfect  the  acting,  there 
are  some,  even  among  mortals,  to 
whose  far  -  seeing  eye  acting  can 
never  compete  with  nature.  Such 
a  one  was  Dr  Leadbitter,  fat,  fool- 
ish, as  he  looked.  In  him  intuitive 
perception  was  refined  by  rare  and 
delicate  study.  To  know  the 
diseases  of  a  singer  he  would  hear 
her  song,  of  an  orator  his  speech. 
He  would  examine  the  portrait  of 
a  statesman,  and  study  his  bio- 
graphy, then  tell  you  his  organic 
disorders.  Nor  was  his  rare  skill 
unknown  or  unappreciated.  To 
him  would  the  singer  and  states- 
man repair,  as  a  last  resource,  glad 
to  stand  in  his  anteroom  and  vie 
with  a  pauper  for  an  audience. 

Yet  Leadbitter,  though  astute, 
was  simple.  He  made  more  by 
speculation  than  by  his  profession. 

His  kindness  of  heart  and  his 
passion  for  disagreeable  affections 
gave  to  the  pauper,  in  his  eyes,  a 
higher  value  than  the  statesman. 
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He  might  have  been  a  baronet,  but 
he  had  no  wife  to  urge  him  there- 
unto. A  comfortable  dinner  was 
his  sole  vice,  a  few  good  cases  his 
only  desire. 

He  wore  the  traditional  black 
clothes  and  white  neckcloth,  the 
capacious  watch  in  the  capacious 
fob.  He  carried  the  rattan  with 
the  gold  knob,  and,  at  times,  even 
buckles  in  his  shoes. 

A  little  flower  or  sprig  bedecked 
his  upper  button-hole.  His  walk 
was  a  trot,  and  a  smile  ever  on 
his  lips. 

Moreover,  nothing  could  be  more 
commonplace  than  his  ordinary 
conversation.  A  few  truisms,  par- 
liamentary interjections,  many 
technical  references.  His  action 
was  as  that  of  one  feeling  a  pulse, 
and  he  was  always  in  a  hurry  to 
turn  away  and  leave  the  room. 

"  Won't  you  have  a  glass  of  wine, 
Mr  Bromley  1 "  asked  the  doctor, 
hospitably. 

"  Thanks,  I  am  going  to  dine 
later/' 

"  Commodeque,  Erasistratus  dixit, 
saepe,  interiore  parte  humorem  non 
requirente,  os  et  fauces  requirere." 

Dr  Leadbitter  lost  no  time  in 
getting  into  the  carriage. 

The  doctor  overcame  the  gour- 
met, and,  though  at  dinner,  the  voice 
of  duty  and  of  friendship  prevailed. 

"  My  dear  doctor,"  said  Bromley, 
"  Miss  Constance  has  fallen  very 
ill.  She  fell  to  the  ground  at  Lady 
Ilminster's  breakfast.  She  was  in- 
sensible all  the  way  home.  I  sup- 
pose they  have  put  her  to  bed,  for 
I  drove  off  at  once  for  you." 

"  Hear,  hear !  "  responded  the 
doctor. 

"  Now,  doctor,  between  ourselves, 
I  think  Miss  Constance  has  some- 
thing on  her  mind." 

"  Hear,  hear !  Eros.  I  suppose. 
Soon  cured/' 

"  Something  more  than  that." 

"  Nothing  cryptogamic,  I  hope?" 

"  I  have  a  moral  certainty  of  the 
cause,  but  no  legal  evidence  yet. 
If  you  will  accept  my  assurance 
without  seeking  any  corroboration, 
I  will  tell  you  my  surmises — to  me 
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certainties  —  which,  perhaps,  may 
guide  you  in  your  treatment." 

"  HEAR,  HEAR  !  " 

"  My  impression  is  that  Lady 
Coxe  and  Miss  Constance  Coxe  are 
deeply  in  debt  to  Madame  Me- 
lanie  the  dressmaker.  They  are 
afraid  to  own  it  to  Sir  Jehosha- 
phat.  Count  Rabelais  has  got  pos- 
session of  the  secret,  and  holds  it  in 
terrorem  over  Constance. 

"  He  has  conciliated  the  friend- 
ship and  advocacy  of  Lady  Coxe — 
perhaps  by  the  same  means ;  and 
he  has  extorted  from  Constance  a 
promise  of  marriage.  Now,  what 
would  you  advise  1 

"  The  whole  thing  should  be 
told  to  Sir  Jehoshaphat.  Yet,  I 
think,  he  would  never  forgive 
Lady  Coxe,  whatever  treatment  he 
might  pursue  towards  his  daughter. 
I  have  known  him  from  boyhood. 
His  temperament  is  bilious  and 
nervous.  About  money  matters, 
though  more  than  liberal,  he  is 
obdurate/' 

"  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  better 
avoided,  for  the  present  at  least." 

;  Hear,  hear!" 

"  I  should  think  the  woman 
Melanie  might  be  frightened  for 
having  inveigled  a  girl  under  age/5 

"  Hear,  hear  !  But  suppose 
Lady  Coxe  knew  of  her  daughter's 
debts?" 

"  But  perhaps  she  does  not.     As 
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soon  as  I  can  get  my  surmises  into 
shape,  I  will,  with  your  permission, 
consult  you." 

"  Hear,  hear  !  Come  to  me 
directly  you  have  any  news — day 
or  night.  Meanwhile,  I  will  pur- 
sue the  soothing  system — calming 
draughts.  I  shall  tell  Lady  Coxe 
at  once  that  I  know  the  whole 
story.  That  will  keep  her  quiet." 

By  this  time  the  carriage  had 
again  arrived  in  Grosvenor  Square. 

"  How  is  Miss  Constance  1 " 

"  Very  bad,  sir." 

"  Hear,  hear  ! "  murmured  the 
doctor,  mournfully. 

Constance  was  in  a  high  fever. 
Bromley  found  a  letter  on  his 
table.  He  opened  it.  It  was  but 
a  few  lines. 

"  MY  DEAR  FRIEND, — The  family 
is  that  of  Sir  J.  Coxe,  Bart.,  M.P., 
the  banker.  Her  ladyship  owes 
about  £2000  ;  her  daughter  Con- 
stance about  £900.  The  rest  of  the 
news  I  hope  to  obtain  in  a  day  or 
two.— -Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  K.  M." 

A  paper  fluttered  forth  and  fell 
to  the  ground.  Bromley  picked 
it  up.  It  was  folded,  flimsy  as  a 
bank-note.  He  opened  it.  It  was 
headed  with  the  image  and  super- 
scription of  Madame  Melanie.  Be- 
low were  items  representing  a  total 
of  £27,  4s.  8d. 


CHAPTER   XV. 


"  Hear,  hear  !  Well,  you've  not 
lost  much  time,  Mr  Bromley,"  said 
the  doctor,  as  Bromley  entered  the 
room  where  he  was  resuming  his 
interrupted  meal. 

"  How  have  you  found  Miss 
Constance  ? " 

"  I  can  say  nothing  till  to- 
morrow. However,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  much  to  fear.  Lady  Coxe 
will  do  all  I  tell  her.  I  gave  her 
a  quietus,  by  informing  her  I  knew 
of  all  her  difficulties.  It  rather 
relieved  her,  I  think.  Experimen- 
tum  periculosum.  It  succeeded, 
however." 


"  One  glass  of  wine  ?  Lcetificat 
cor  liominis" 

"  Thank  you,  I  have  not  yet  dined." 

"  Well,  I'll  ask  you  again— the 
third  time  of  asking,  and  you'll 
take  one.  Three  scruples  make 
one  dram  !  Ho,  ho  !  Hear,  hear  ! " 

He  poured  out  a  bumper  of  bur- 
gundy, and  motioned  his  young 
friend  to  proceed. 

"  Since  leaving  you,  my  sus- 
picions have  been  confirmed." 
Bromley  showed  the  letter,  and 
told  Dr  Leadbitter  the  whole  story. 

"  Hear,  hear,  young  man,"  said 
the  doctor,  as  his  young  friend 
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finished.  "  The  disease  is  plainer 
than  the  remedy." 

"  The  sum  is  very  large,  or  I 
could  manage  it." 

"  I  should  not  allow  Constance 
to  pay  her — at  least  for  some  time. 
I  am  an  old  man.  You  are  a 
young  one.  I  should  not  wonder 
if  there  were  some  few  figures  in 
my  favour  at  Coutts's.  Sir  Jeho- 
shaphat  is  an  old  friend  of  mine 
— as  honourable  a  man  as  ever 
lived.  Good  digestion,  though  bili- 
ous. I  should  like  to  break  the 
force  of  the  blow." 


A  Sketch  from  Babylon. — Conclusion. 
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Sir  Jehoshaphat  Coxe  sallied 
forth  the  next  morning  with  a 
heavy  heart  and  a  glowing  brow. 

He  marched  down  Grosvenor 
Street  slowly.  At  length  he  reach- 
ed the  house  of  Madame  Melanie. 

With  stately  steps,  and  firm  de- 
termination, he  walked  up  the 
stairs,  and  entered  the  room  of  the 
dressmaker.  She  received  him  with 
a  curtsy  and  a  smile. 

"  Woman  ! "  he  burst  out,  "  I 
hear  you  have  profited  by  the  folly 
of  an  old  woman  and  the  impru- 
dence of  a  young  one.  Give  me  the 
bills  of  my  wife  and  daughter  that 
I  may  pay  them." 

"  They  owe  me  nothing,  Mon- 
sieur." 

"  What,  woman !  do  you  still 
carry  on  the  farce  1  They  them- 
selves have  told  me  of  this." 


"  They  owe  me  nothing,  Sir  Je- 
hoshaphat.. Their  bills  were  paid 
an  hour  since." 

"By  whom?3' 

"  By  Mr  Augustus  Bromley." 

The  sequel  is  well  known  to  my 
readers.  Mr  Bromley  espoused 
Miss  Constance.  He  has  been 
standing  for  a  county,  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  poll  is  expected  by 
telegraph  this  evening. 

Madame  Melanie  having,  in  a 
moment  of  forgetfulness,  returned 
to  her  old  habits,  and  abstracted  a 
small  casket  from  the  house  of  one 
of  her  customers,  is  expiating  her 
crimes  in  a  spot  set  aside  for  such 
purposes.  Count  Rabelais  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  social  horizon, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  gaining  an 
honest  livelihood  as  a  courier. 

Madame  Carron,  under  the  ad- 
vice of  Dr  Leadbitter,  laid  aside 
her  family  pride,  and  married  a 
very  respectable  impresario,  who 
turns  her  talents  to  advantage,  and 
lays  by  her  earnings  for  that  rainy 
day  to  which  managers  more  than 
ordinary  mortals  are  liable.  Lady 
Coxe  will  not  contract  any  more 
debts,  though  she  still  nourishes  a 
partiality  for  port.  Florence  mar- 
ried on  the  same  day  as  her  sister, 
and  Letitia  seems  likely  to  justify 
the  surmise  of  Count  Rabelais,  by 
blessing  the  hearth  of  Mr  Whit- 
ing. 
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OUR     NEW     DOCTOR. 


THERE  was  great  excitement  at 
Mudford  when  it  was  ascertained 
beyond  a  doubt  that  we  were  really 
going  to  have  a  New  Doctor.  Poor 
old  Mole,  who  was  bidding  fair  to 
shortly  attain  the  proud  position  of 
"  Oldest  Inhabitant,"  had  at  length 
found  it  useless  to  struggle  longer 
with  his  infirmities,  and  had  adver- 
tised his  practice  for  sale  to  the 
best  bidder.  I  don't  think  he 
would  ever  have  given  in  ;  but  his 
old  pony,  which  had  carried  him 
well  and  faithfully  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  was  gone  at  last,  and 
he  felt  that  he  could  never  mount 
another.  His  hands  were  so  crip- 
pled that  he  could  not  drive ;  and, 
besides,  he  had  no  horse  and  gig — 
nor  would  his  practice  pay  for  keep- 
ing one  ;  and  as  for  walking,  the 
state  of  his  poor  old  feet  and  legs 
rendered  that  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. So  he  did  the  best  thing  he 
could  do — sold  his  practice ;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  teetotallers,  I  verily 
believe  that,  if  he  had  stopped  at 
Mudford  and  spent  the  whole  of 
his  time,  as  he  had  previously  spent 
nine-tenths  of  it,  with  his  gin-and- 
water  and  pipe,  in  his  own  special 
corner  at  the  White  Hart,  he  would 
be  there,  as  well  as  ever,  at  the 
present  moment,  and  would  be 
able  to  enjoy  many  a  good  growl, 
and  tell  many  a  prosy  tale,  for  years 
to  come  yet.  But,  alas  !  he  did  not 
stop  here.  He  left  the  old  place 
altogether,  and  retired  to  his  native 
village,  to  be  killed  with  care  and 
fidgets  by  three  old  maiden  sisters. 
Poor  old  Mole  !  He  had  come  into 
Mudford  I  don't  know  how  many 
years  ago — for  it  was  before  even 
my  time — a  smart,  buckish,  good- 
looking  young  fellow,  in  top-boots 
and  spotless  white  neckcloth  ;  tell- 
ing a  good  story,  singing  a  good 
song,  fond  of  the  ladies,  fond  of  his 
glass,  fond  of  sport,  and  up  to  any 
hounds.  But,  dear  me  !  it  was  all 
changed,  except  the  neckcloth  and 
the  glass,  which  endured  to  the 


end  ;  and  he  left  the  place  a  poor, 
testy,  prosy,  gouty  old  bachelor, 
with  no  one  to  care  for  or  regard 
him,  except  the  few  who  remem- 
bered what  he  had  been,  or  who 
took  the  trouble  to  look  for  the 
genuine  good  qualities  which  lay 
beneath  the  prickly  outer  rind. 
But  enough  of  Mole  :  for  what 
have  we  to  do  with  old  friends  in 
this  world  1  When  they  go  away 
or  die,  there's  an  end  of  'em.  And 
our  business  is,  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  new-comers,  and  try 
what  we  can  get  out  of  them  in 
the  way  of  money,  custom,  amuse- 
ment, or  whatever  else  they  may  be 
able  to  give  us  to  our  advantage. 
So  farewell  to  poor  old  Mole,  my 
dear  old  brother  fogy;  and  atten- 
tion for  his  successor ! 

As  intimated,  I  am  an  old  fogy. 
I  have  no  business  to  attend  to,  no 
wife  nor  family  to  bother  me,  and 
but  few  means  of  passing  away  my 
time.  In  the  mornings  I  wade 
through  the  papers  at  the  Reading- 
room,  and  afterwards  discuss  their 
contents  with  others  of  my  own 
stamp.  I  confess  that  the  trades- 
men and  business  people  who  run 
in  for  half  an  hour  to  glance  at  the 
news,  get  pretty  considerably  an- 
noyed at  being  interrupted  while 
reading,  by  our  loud,  and — as  far 
as  Rooks  is  concerned,  the  most 
wrong-headed  fellow  I  ever  knew — 
often  stupid  and  illogical  argu- 
ments :  and  they  not  unfrequently 
dare  to  tell  us,  without  scruple, 
that  the  room  is  for  reading  in,  and 
not  for  talking  in.  But  I,  for  my 
part,  take  no  notice  of  them ;  for 
is  not  my  subscription  as  good  as 
theirs  1  And  is  not  the  passing  of 
my  time  of  far  more  consequence 
to  me  than  the  getting  through 
theirs  is  to  them,  who  have  a  hun- 
dred other  things  to  do,  and  who 
ought  to  be  attending  to  their  busi- 
ness instead  of  reading  the  papers 
in  the  mornings  1  Right  or  wrong, 
I  do  it ;  and  I  intend  to  keep  doing 
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it :  and  if  Broad  and  Brown  don't 
like  it,  they  may  leave  it — and  a 
good  thing  for  them,  too ;  for  I 
happen  to  know  that  Brown's  busi- 
ness is  falling  off  considerably ;  and 
the  new  shop  at  the  corner  is  cer- 
tain to  injure  Broad  :  it  is  time  for 
them  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  I  can  tell  them !  Well,  so 
I  get  on  until  dinner,  and  then  a 
glass  of  port  and  a  snooze  pass  the 
time  until  tea.  After  that,  there 
is  my  pipe  and  glass  of  grog  at 
the  White  Hart,  in  the  chair  oppo- 
site to  old  Mole's — now,  alas  !  no 
longer  sacred  to  his  use,  but  occu- 
pied by  any  chance  customer  who 
may  happen  to  drop  in.  Disagree- 
able to  me  the  company  is  some- 
times— noisy,  uncongenial,  disre- 
spectful. Things  in  this  world 
change  for  the  worse  every  day. 
Heigho ! 

These  are  my  principal  employ- 
ments, with  an  occasional  whist- 
party  of  an  evening.  Bright  oases 
in  the  desert  of  my  life  are  these 
evenings  when  they  do  come  ;  but, 
to  my  sorrow,  they  are  few  and  far 
between.  People  sit  so  late  and 
drink  so  much  grog  at  these  parties, 
that  wives  don't  like  'em.  And, 
besides,  there  are  really  not  above 
four  people  in  the  place  who  can 
play  a  rubber.  As  for  taking  a 
hand,  with  such  a  person  as  Jones 
or  Johnson  for  a  partner,  I  vow  I 
would  rather  never  touch  a  card 
again !  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  the 
wretches  actually  think  they  know 
the  game  !  I  had  Jones  for  a  part- 
ner once,  and  lost  17s.  6d.  by  his 
confounded  stupidity.  Catch  me 
placing  myself  twice  in  such  a  posi- 
tion !  If  I  were  absolute  monarch 
of  this  country,  I  would  make  a 
law  that  any  man  who  takes  the 
money  out  of  another's  pocket  by 
such  gross  ignorance  and  stupidity, 
should  be  considered  guilty  of  felony 
— just  as  the  poor,  overworked 
engine-driver,  who  once  in  his  life 
makes  a  blunder  by  which  some- 
body is  killed,  is  found  guilty  of 
manslaughter ! 

Mudford  is  not  a  large  nor  a  gay 
place  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  par- 
ticularly small  and  dull  one  :  so 


that,  with  such  a  limited  round  of 
amusements  as  is  available  to  me, 
it  is  no  wonder,  and  not  at  all  a 
thing  to  be  ashamed  of,  that  I 
should  have  been  considerably  in- 
terested in  the  question,  what  the 
New  Doctor  would  be  like.  Of 
course,  it  was  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance to  me  whether  he  would 
talk  like  a  reasonable  man  at  the 
Reading-room  in  the  mornings ; 
and  whether  he  would  have  the 
nous  to  listen  to  and  appreciate 
my  stories,  when  I  am  in  the  hu- 
mour for  telling  them  in  the  even- 
ings. The  people  here,  in  this 
little  out-of-the-way  place,  are  so 
confoundedly  narrow  in  their  views 
and  ideas,  that  they  take  no  in- 
terest in  anything  outside  their 
own  little,  paltry,  peddling  sphere 
of  action ;  and  I  have  really  not 
had  a  listener  for  a  very  long  time, 
except  a  chance  commercial  tra- 
veller now  and  then — not  even 
poor  old  Mole,  who  was  always  for 
spinning  his  own  prosy  old  yarns, 
that  I  was  sick  and  tired  of  years 
and  years  ago.  He  could  never  see, 
poor  old  fellow,  how  people  laughed 
at  him  about  them  !  Then  I  was 
anxious  as  to  whether  the  New 
Doctor  would  understand  the  treat- 
ment of  my  complaint,  which  I 
have  suffered  from  for  so  many 
years,  and  which  nobody  knew  any- 
thing about  except  old  Mole  :  for, 
as  for  putting  myself  into  the  hands 
of  that  ignorant  fellow  Green,  who 
can  neither  spell  correctly  nor  write 
grammatically,  or  of  that  metho- 
distical  quack  Higgins,  I  might  as 
well  go  and  order  my  coffin  at  once. 
Then,  of  course,  it  was  a  matter  of 
importance  to  me  whether  he  would 
be  able  to  take  a  hand  at  whist 
like  a  Christian  ;  and,  above  all, 
whether  he  would  give  a  nice  little 
snug  card-party  himself  now  and 
then  ;  for,  as  I  have  already  said, 
parties  of  that  sort  had  become  very 
scarce,  owing  to  the  late  hours  and 
the  expense.  I  do  not  much  won- 
der at  it ;  for  Stevens,  and  Jones, 
and  Johnson,  and  Briggs,  and  one 
or  two  more  I  could  mention,  will 
never  go  home  till  morning,  if  they 
are  winning;  and  when  they  are 
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losing,  they  are  never  satisfied  with- 
out their  revenge  :  and  the  amount 
they  do  guzzle  of  an  evening,  at  the 
expense  of  other  people,  is  certainly 
most  extraordinary.  I  gave  a  whist- 
party  myself  once ;  but  I  shan't  do 
it  again  in  a  hurry,  for  I  know 
what  it  is.  They  drank  enough  to 
last  me  for  a  twelvemonth  :  and  I 
was  so  annoyed  about  one  thing 
and  the  other,  that  I  could  not 
play ;  or,  I  should  rather  say,  I  never 
held  a  hand  for  the  evening ;  and 
I  positively  heard  the  scoundrels 
laughing  at  me  as  they  left  my  door, 
and  went  down  the  street !  No, 
I  shan't  give  another  party  in  a 
hurry :  men  of  my  means,  who  have 
barely  enough  for  their  own  little 
comforts  and  indulgences,  can't  be 
expected  to  do  it. 

Altogether,  then,  it  is  evident  that 
I  had  good  reasons  for  feeling  inter- 
ested as  to  what  sort  of  person  the 
New  Doctor  would  be  ;  but  I  was 
not  the  only  one  to  whom  it  was 
a  subject  of  speculation.  Curiosity 
is  the  mark  of  vulgar  people,  and 
vulgar  enough  they  are  in  Mudf  ord, 
in  all  conscience.  And  there  were 
some,  too,  besides  myself,  who  really 
had  reasons  for  feeling  interested  in 
the  subject.  There  was  Simpkins, 
the  indefatigable  Secretary  of  the 
Rifle  Corps,  who  was  all  alive  at  the 
idea  of  getting  an  effective  member 
and  annual  subscriber ;  and  Tim- 
mins,  the  equally  indefatigable 
Secretary  of  the  Literary  Institu- 
tion, who  was  sanguine  that  the 
New  Doctor  would  give  a  lecture 
during  the  ensuing  season,  and  who 
was  actually  holding  back  the  syl- 
labus from  the  press  until  he  had 
seen  him  on  the  subject.  Then 
there  was  Rooks,  the  only  chess- 
player in  the  place,  who,  not  having 
anybody  to  play  with  him,  is  always 
bragging  of  the  game,  and  his  skill 
thereat,  and  depreciating  whist  in 
an  equal  degree.  He  always  seizes 
the  *  Illustrated  London  News ' 
directly  it  comes  into  the  Reading- 
room,  turns  to  the  chess  problems 
first  of  all,  and  stays  half  an  hour 
poring  over  them,  before  he  will 
look  at  the  pictures  himself  or 
allow  anybody  else  to  do  so.  He 


pretended  to  be  very  anxious  that 
the  new-comer  should  be  a  chess- 
player ;  but  I  verily  believe  that 
his  anxiety  was  all  the  other  way, 
and  that  he  most  devoutly  hoped 
to  the  contrary  :  for  I  don't  believe 
Rooks  can  play  the  game  any  more 
than  I  can.  At  all  events,  nobody 
ever  heard  of  his  playing;  and 
when  old  Harding,  the  Collector  of 
Excise,  spent  an  evening  here — a 
good  player  he  is,  as  everybody 
knows — and,  at  my  instigation,  sent 
a  very  polite  note  to  Rooks,  inviting 
him  to  play  a  game  at  the  White 
Hart,  he  never  came  near  the  place  ; 
and  Boots  brought  back  word  that 
Mr  Rooks  was  exceedingly  sorry, 
but  he  was  gone  to  bed  very  bad 
with  a  headache.  I  don't  believe 
he  ever  had  a  headache  in  his  life  ! 
Then  there  was  Rowe,  who  had 
been  fool  enough  to  buy  a  boat  that 
was  the  worry  and  torment  of  his 
life,  and  that  cost  him  just  as  much 
as  a  horse  or  a  wife.  It  was  always 
getting  into  scrapes  and  difficulties 
somehow  :  the  oars  would  get  lost ; 
and  the  rudder  would  get  broken  ; 
and  the  painter — whatever  that  may 
be — would  get  cut ;  and  the  boat 
would  get  capsized  ;  and  the  boys 
were  always  taking  her  away,  and 
making  her  in  a  mess,  and  never 
bringing  her  back  again.  Poor  Rowe 
was  always  in  trouble  with  her 
some  way  or  other,  and  positively 
got  no  peace  of  his  life  for  her.  The 
fact  is  that  Mudford  is  no  place  for 
a  boat,  and  no  one  but  a  donkey 
would  have  brought  one  here ;  for 
I  verily  believe  that  we  have  only 
got  the  tide  for  one  hour  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  and  that  only  once  a- 
fortnight  or  so  ;  and  then  it  is  al- 
ways running  up  when  you  want 
to  go  down  the  river,  and  down 
when  you  want  to  go  up ;  and  it  is 
always  leaving  you  stuck  upon 
banks  and  shoals,  so  that  you  have 
to  wade  out  through  the  mud, 
which  takes  you  up  to  your  middle. 
At  least,  I  judge  so  from  what  I 
see  and  hear ;  for  catch  me  going 
out  boating  in  this  place,  if  you 
can!  Well,  Rowe  thought  that 
perhaps  the  New  Doctor  would  go 
halves  in  his  precious  hobby,  and 
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would  join  him  in  rubbing  all  the 
skin  off  his  hands  in  pulling  that 
tub  of  his  up  and  down  against  the 
tide.  Then  there  was  Driver,  who 
is  for  ever  boring  one  about  sub- 
scriptions for  the  Cricket  Club, 
which,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  has  no 
existence,  except  at  the  annual 
supper,  at  the  close  of  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  their  season; 
when  members  who  have  never 
handled  a  bat  since  they  were 
schoolboys — if  they  did  then — come 
and  handle  a  knife  and  fork  to 
perfection,  and  drink  punch,  and 
make  speeches  about  the  "fine 
manly  English  game,"  until  you 
would  think  that  the  glory  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  depended 
entirely  upon  the  prowess  of  the 
members  of  the  Mudford  Club ; 
who  talk  most  inexorably  of  the 
fines  that  shall  be  enforced,  and 
most  undauntedly  of  the  matches 
that  shall  be  played,  in  the  next 
season;  but  who,  of  course,  only 
talk  more  and  do  less  with  each 
succeeding  year.  Driver,  then,  was 
full  of  hopes  that  the  new-comer 
would  be  a  cricketer ;  that  he  would 
help  him  to  worry  all  the  people 
in  the  place  for  subscriptions,  and 
would  play  single-wicket  matches 
with  him  on  the  cricket  evenings, 
when  nobody  else  came  near  the 
ground. 

And  Grindley,  again,  was  just  as 
bad ;  indeed,  I  don't  know  whether 
he  wasn't  worse  than  any  of  them. 
He  has  got  his  house  full  of  musi- 
cal instruments  of  every  sort  and 
description,  and  car/t  play  as  much 
as  '  God  Save  the  Queen ;  on  any 
one  of  them.  Ho  is  always  talk- 
ing of  " staccatoes,"  and  "fugues," 
and  "  musical  intervals,"  and 
"  thorough  bass,"  and  I  don't  know 
what  all,  though  his  voice  is  like  a 
cracked  penny-trumpet,  and  he  has 
no  more  idea  of  joining  in  a  chorus 
than  a  jackass.  He  went  about 
the  town  boring  everybody  by 
squeaking  out  with  his  voice  that 
was  enough  to  set  your  teeth  on 
edge,  "  I  say,  won't  it  be  nice  if  the 
New  Doctor  should  be  musical  1 " 

I  suppose  though,  that  after  all 


nobody  was  so  much  interested 
about  the  new-comer  as  the  young 
unmarried  ladies, — except  the  mid- 
dle-aged unmarried  ladies,  who  were 
more  interested  still.  I  don't  blame 
them,  poor  creatures !  for  really  it 
is  very  little  chance  they  have  of 
getting  husbands  at  Mudford,  ex- 
cept when  strangers  or  visitors  come 
to  the  place.  There  are  some  half- 
dozen  families  or  so  certainly,  whose 
pure  ichor  is  so  superior  to  the  vul- 
gar blood  that  runs,  or  stagnates,  in 
the  veins  of  the  common  inhabi- 
tants of  Mudford,  who  do  occasion- 
ally intermarry,  once  in  ten  or  fifteen 
years  or  so,  like  the  royal  families 
of  Europe,  when  a  prince  and  prin- 
cess of  their  illustrious  houses  hap- 
pen to  be  of  a  marriageable  age  at 
the  same  time.  The  coincidence  is 
of  rare  occurrence,  but  it  does  hap- 
pen occasionally.  And  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  utterly  plebeian 
class,  of  course,  here  as  elsewhere, 
walk  out  together  in  the  evenings, 
and  on  Sunday  afternoons ;  and 
the  young  farmer  lads  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  young  ma- 
sons, and  all  those,  go  courting  to 
the  servant-maids  in  the  evenings, 
at  the  back-doors  and  in  the  back- 
kitchens  ;  and  they  get  married  be- 
fore they  know  what  they  are  about. 
But  with  .the  middle  classes  it  is 
different ;  and  I  don't  see  that  the 
poor  girls  have  got  a  chance,  except 
when  some  friend  or  relative  at  a 
distance  will  have  them  on  a  visit, 
or  when  a  stranger  happens  to  come 
into  the  town ; — rare  chances  these. 
As  for  the  young  men  of  the  place, 
who  have  been  flirting  with  'em, 
and  kissing  'em,  and  seeing  'em  flirt- 
ed with  and  kissed  by  brother  Jack 
and  cousin  Tom,  and  all  the  rest, 
ever  since  they  were  children,  why, 
they  would  as  soon  think  of  seeing 
anything  a  fellow  could  fall  in  love 
with  in  their  own  sisters.  (I  speak, 
as  every  one  will  understand,  of 
those  who  have  no  money ;  the  few 
that  have,  of  course,  nobody  can 
help  loving,  and  they  go  off  fast 
enough).  And  so  it  happens  that 
any  fresh  young  man,  coming  into 
the  town,  is  to  these  poor  creatures 
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quite  a  god-send  :  and  though  we 
know  nothing  else  of  the  New  Doc- 
tor, it  had  been  ascertained,  beyond 
a  doubt,  through  old  Mole,  that  he 
was  young  and  unmarried. 

Of  course  the  young  'ladies  did 
not  make  an  old  fellow  like  me  a 
confidant  of  their  hopes ;  but  as  I 
hobbled  up  or  down  the  street,  I 
could  perceive  that  wherever  two 
or  three  bonnets,  or  turban-hats,  as 
I  believe  the  vile  things  are  called, 
were  met  together,  there  was  a 
more  than  usually  vivacious  giggle, 
which  showed  me  plainly  enough 
what  was  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion. On  the  days,  too,  when  the 
Doctor  began  to  be  expected,  about 
the  time  that  the  omnibus  arrives 
in  the  afternoons,  there  were  always 
several  very  neat  boots  and  white 
stockings  to  be  seen  in  the  street ; 
and  those  girls  of  Johnson's — who 
never  seem  to  have  anything  to  do 
in  their  own  house,  though  I  know 
they  keep  but  one  servant,  or  rather 
slavey,  and  their  mother  is  always 
up  to  her  elbows  in  kitchen-work, 
so  that  she  can  find  no  time  to  read, 
or  do  anything  else  but  talk,  and  is 
the  most  uninformed  woman  of  my 
acquaintance — those  girls  took  care 
to  have  some  business  with  Mrs 
Cook,  of  the  White  Hart,  about  the 
forthcoming  Rifle  Corps  Bazaar,  and 
so  have  an  excuse  for  being  in  her 
little  private  sitting-room,that  looks 
out  upon  the  street,  at  the  time 
when  the  omnibus  arrives.  Poor 
old  Mole !  he  could  neither  march 
nor  lecture,  row,  nor  play  at  chess 
or  cricket :  he  had  no  more  idea  of 
music  than  a  cow;  his  day  for  court- 
ing or  getting  married  had  long 
passed  by ;  and  he  was  fit  for  no- 
thing but  to  make  up  gout  pills,smoke 
his  pipe,  drink  his  gin-and-water, 
and  tell  his  prosy  old  stories  in  his 
corner  at  the  White  Hart ;  and  so 
all  these  people  thought  of  course 
that  they  would  be  sure  to  have  a 
change  for  the  better  in  the  New 
Doctor. 

At  length  came  the  day  which 
was  definitely  fixed  for  the  Doctor's 
coming.  It  had  been  put  off  seve- 
ral times  for  some  reasons  of  his 


own,  but  now  he  was  to  come  with- 
out fail.  We  knew  it  from  Mole, 
who  had  received  a  letter  from  the 
New  Doctor,  whose  name,  I  may  as 
well  mention  here,  was  Smith, — if 
that  can  be  called  a  name  at  all — 
saying  that  he  should  positively 
arrive  on  that  day,  and  expressing 
a  hope  that  Mole  would  wait,  and 
introduce  him  to  his  patients.  But 
Mole  would  not  wait  any  longer, 
for  he  had  given  up  his  house,  and 
was  living  at  expenses  at  the  hotel ; 
so  he  went  away  to  his  sisters,  the 
three  old  maids,  and  left  Mr  Smith 
to  introduce  himself  in  the  best 
way  he  could. 

It  so  happened  that,  on  the  day 
when  the  New  Doctor  was  to  arrive, 
I  could  not  compose  myself  exactly 
to  my  usual  after-dinner  nap,  all 
owing  to  that  fool  of  a  servant,  who 
will  never  learn  to  send  up  a  dinner 
properly  ;  and  so  I  took  my  stick, 
and  clopped  away  down  to  the 
White  Hart,  to  try  whether  a  glass 
of  gin-and-water  would  do  me  good; 
and  it  so  happened,  oddly  enough, 
that  I  got  down  there  just  exactly 
at  the  time  the  omnibus  usually 
arrives.  For  you  must  know  that 
the  old  respectable  coach,  which 
lingered  with  us  after  it  had  disap- 
peared from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
is  gone  at  length,  and  its  place  is 
usurped  by  one  of  those  vile  innova- 
tions, an  omnibus — or  'bus,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  wretched  jargon  of  the 
present  day.  I  hate  those  sneaking 
low-lifed  things  more  than  I  do 
the  very  railways  themselves,  which 
they  are  employed  to  attend  on. 
And  so,  instead  of  the  handsome 
stylish  coach,  that  a  gentleman  might 
ride  on  without  shame,  with  its 
dashing  four-in-hand,  we  have  got 
this  dirty,  shabby,  yellow  thing, 
with  its  unicorn  team  of  skin  and 
bone,  a  driver  that  old  Jack  Simons, 
the  coachman,  would  not  have  had 
for  a  stable-helper,  and  an  urchin  for 
guard,  who  would  be  a  disgrace  to  a 
dung-cart ! 

As  I  made  my  way  down  the 
street,  it  was  easy  to  see,  by  the 
unusual  number  of  people  out,  that 
something  strange  was  expected. 
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Peters,  of  course,  was  at  the  hotel 
door  ;  but  then  he  always  is  there 
when  the  'bus  arrives,  for  he  fancies 
that  he  is  great  upon  the  subject  of 
horses ;  and  every  day,  like  a  fool, 
throws  away  threepence  or  four- 
pence,  which  I  know  he  can  ill  afford, 
in  drink  for  the  driver,  who  knows 
nearly  as  little  about  horse-flesh  as 
he  does  himself,  in  order  that  he 
may  talk  to  him  about  the  leader's 
mouth,and  the  off  wheeler's  shoulder, 
and  Hobb's  colt,  and  that  young 
mare  of  Timmins's.  He  was  there 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  so  was 
Paul,  who  is  just  as  regular  an  at- 
tendant, and  waits  about  every  day 
to  see  who  comes  and  who  goes,  and 
what  parcels  there  are,  and  whom 
they  are  for,  and  how  much  there 
is  to  pay  on  them.  These  two 
never  miss ;  but  that  old  woman, 
Gabriel  Mullins,  was  there  also, 
waiting  to  see  the  "  New  Doctor," 
that  he  might  go  gabble-gabble  about 
him  all  over  the  place.  And  Mug- 
gins, whom  no  man  ever  saw,  ex- 
cept on  Sundays,  with  his  coat  or 
without  his  apron,  was  standing 
outside  his  shop -do or,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  that  per- 
petual smirk  upon  his  countenance, 
looking  out  for  the  'bus.  While 
Cox,  the  bookseller  and  stationer, 
who  must,  I  am  sure,  live  upon  the 
smell  of  his  wares,  for  nobody  in 
Mudford,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  ever 
reads  or  writes,  was  peering  out  be- 
tween those  eternal  prints  in  his 
window,  making  belief  that  he  was 
too  busy,  or  too  much  above  vulgar 
curiosity,  to  come  and  look  out 
openly  and  honestly  like  Muggins. 
It  takes  me  some  time  to  get  down 
to  the  White  Hart,  so  that  I  had 
leisure  to  look  about  me  ;  and  I  saw 
the  two  Miss  MacClinkers,  the  Sur- 
veyor's daughters,  walking  down  the 
street,  and  finding  an  excuse  for 
loitering  in  each  dowdy  shop  win- 
dow, every  article  in  which  they 
must  know  by  heart,  for  they  are  in 
the  street  often  enough,  and  can 
use  their  eyes  well  enough,  I'm 
sure  :  there  they  were,  with  their 
outrageous  crinolines,  showing  their 
anatomical -looking  legs  in  a  way 


that  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  any  stranger  coming  up 
the  street  on  the  omnibus,  whether 
doctor  or  not.  The  Miss  John- 
sons, you  may  be  sure,  were  in 
Mrs  Cook's  front  parlour  discussing 
the  work  for  the  bazaar,  as  they  had 
been  every  afternoon  for  a  week 
past.  And  I  hope — for  the  sake  of 
Miss  Trimlett,  the  dressmaker  op- 
posite, who,  though  she  has  been 
engaged  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  could  not  want  another  lover, 
was  looking  out  from  behind  the 
geraniums  in  the  ground-floor  win- 
dow— that  those  young  girls  at  the 
window  above,  her  assistants  and 
apprentices,  worked  by  the  piece, 
and  not  by  the  day ;  for  it  was  one 
stitch  and  two  minutes'  giggle,  and 
another  stitch  and  another  two 
minutes'  giggle  with  them  as  long 
as  1  looked.  And  even  old  Miss 
Whittaker,  who  has  been  confined 
to  her  bed  for  the  last  three  years 
with  laziness  and  swollen  legs,  had 
sent  over  that  extra  sharp  little 
girl  of  hers,  to  see  whether  the  New 
Doctor  was  come. 

I  went  into  the  White  Hart  par- 
lour, sat  down  at  my  accustomed 
side  of  the  fire,  and  had  the  glass 
of  gin-and-water  for  which  I  had 
come.  Wretched  spirit  they  do 
keep  there  now,  to  be  sure !  and 
the  water  is  never  half  boiling  !  It 
did  not  use  to  be  so  in  old  Cook's 
time.  There  is  some  extraordinary 
fatality  about  it ;  but  as  I  never  re- 
quire the  fire-shovel,  and  am  in  con- 
stant want  of  the  poker,  the  former 
is  always  placed  close  to  my  hands, 
and  the  latter  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  fireplace,  so  that  I  cannot 
reach  it  without  rising  from  my 
chair, — a  work  of  time  and  diffi- 
culty to  me,  and  involving  the 
necessity  of  turning  down  Mrs 
Cook's  cat,  which  always  gets  up- 
on my  knee  with  my  full  consent. 
It  is  invariably  the  case,  and  of 
course  there  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule  now ;  so  I  had  to  rise  as 
usual  to  get  the  poker,  and  at  the 
very  moment  when  I  was  on  my 
legs,  the  'bus  drove  up  to  the  door  ! 
Of  course,  I  could  not  help  looking 
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out  of  window  to  see  it  then  ;  and 
to  my  great  joy — for  I  am  delight- 
ed when  idle  curiosity  is  baffled — 
there  was  not  a  single  passenger 
there,  except  little  Philips,  the 
commercial  traveller,  and  fat  Mrs 
Biggs,  of  Great  Pigton.  I  arn  the 
best-natured  man  in  the  world,  as 
a  general  rule  ;  but  I  confess  I  was 
glad  of  this,  and  chuckled  to  my- 
self, as  I  ordered  another  glass  of 
grog  on  the  strength  of  it. 

Next  morning,  however,  as  I 
went  down  the  street  as  usual,  to 
look  at  the  papers,  everybody  was 
all  alive  with  the  news,  that  the  New 
Doctor  had  arrived,  and  in  a  most 
strange  and  unaccountable  manner. 
The  omnibus  had  not  brought  him, 
as  we  know  ;  there  was  no  other 
public  conveyance  ;  and  no  private 
nor  posting  carriage  had  entered 
the  town  during  the  night ;  for  old 
Mrs  Thomas,  who  was  awake  all 
night  with  the  toothache,  was  ready 
to  swear  that  no  carriage  had  passed 
through  the  street ;  and  the  pike- 
man,  who  keeps  the  turnpike  gate 
at  the  entrance  of  the  village  (the 
inhabitants  of  the  place  are  so 
proud  of  it,  that  they  would  lynch 
me  if  they  knew  that  I  called  it  a 
village,  but  it  really  is  little  more), 
actually  did  swear — and  he  was  ex- 
amined and  cross-examined  enough 
on  the  subject — that  the  gate  had 
been  locked  from  twelve  at  night 
until  seven  the  next  morning,  and 
he  was  certain  that  no  carriage  had 
passed  through.  But  that  the  Doc- 
tor nad  really  come  there  was  no 
doubt,  for  one  or  two  persons  had 
seen  him  in  the  morning ;  and 
among  the  rest  Miss  Cringle,  who 
lives  opposite,  and  who  had  stated, 
in  a  note  written  to  Mrs  Jones,  while 
she  was  taking  her  breakfast,  that 
she  had  positively  seen  Mr  Smith 
that  morning,  looking  out  of  his 
first-floor  window. 

I  ought  to  have  stated  before  that 
the  New  Doctor  had  taken  the  house 
which  old  Mole  had  occupied  ;  and 
that  he  had  also  bought  his  furni- 
ture as  well  as  his  patients.  Very 
little  there  was  of  either  of  them  ; 
and  very  little  bought  them.  Both 
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purchases  were  very  old  and  rickety ; 
but  though  Mr  Smith  might  possi- 
bly be  able  to  dine  off  the  tables, 
it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  ever 
get  much  to  put  upon  them  out  of 
the  patients  ;  for  they  never  had 
anything  but  the  gout,  which  is  said 
to  keep  away  every  other  disease  ; 
and  they  had  each,  of  them  taken 
in  a  stock  of  about  a  peck  of  his 
celebrated  gout-pills  from  old  Mole, 
before  he  left  the  place.  But  Mole 
himself  has  told  me  that  the  new 
doctor,  in  his  correspondence, 
scarcely  made  any  inquiry  about 
the  practice  or  the  furniture,  but 
was  most  particular  about  the  situ- 
ation of  the  house,  making  it  a  sine 
qua  non  that  it  should  be  in  a  quiet, 
retired  situation.  Mole's  descrip- 
tion of  the  house  appeared  to  suit 
him,  and  it  was  retired  enough  and 
quiet  enough  in  all  conscience  ;  in- 
deed, it  would  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  be  anything  else  in  Mudf ord. 
It  is  a  square  detached  house,  situ- 
ated in  the  very  outskirts  of  the 
place,  and  not  to  be  overlooked, 
except  from  Miss  Cringle's  window, 
which  commands  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  front  door. 

The  men  in  Mudf  ord  are  sociable 
enough  among  themselves  ;  but  the 
women  are  the  very  deuce  !  I  sup- 
pose you  would  hardly  find  any 
two  in  the  place  agreeing  that  they 
stand  on  precisely  the  same  social 
level.  Green  the  surgeon  and  apo- 
thecary, and  Ferris  the  ironmonger 
and  tinman,  are  as  friendly  as  pos- 
sible when  they  meet ;  and  indeed, 
Ferris  is  by  far  better  educated 
and  better  informed  than  Green, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  ignorant 
men  I  know.  To  tell  the  truth, 
I  am  afraid  that  Ferris  is  rather 
too  much  above  his  business,  and 
that  Potts,  that  conceited  little 
monkey,  who  was  his  apprentice, 
and  has  now  set  up  in  opposition 
to  him,  will  make  him  find  it  out 
before  long.  Well,  Green  arid  Fer- 
ris are  friendly  enough,  as  I  said  ; 
but  catch  Mrs  Green  speaking  to 
Mrs  Ferris  in  the  same  way  !  Oh, 
dear,  no  !  And  White  and  Black, 
the  two  lawyers,  though  they  are 
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always  on  opposite  sides,  and  some- 
times make  the  most  tremendous 
onslaughts  on  each  other  at  the 
County  Courts  and  Magistrates' 
Meetings,  are  in  reality,  I  believe, 
good  friends  enough  all  the  time, 
and  play  into  each  other's  hands, 
and  help  each  other  to  fleece  their 
clients,  like  honest  fellows.  But 
Mrs  Black  considers  herself  and 
family  immeasurably  superior  to 
little  Mrs  White  ;  because  that  near 
customer,  Sir  Henry  Burton,  has 
them  once  a-year  to  dinner,  when 
the  neighbouring  gentry  are  gone 
to  town,  where  he  never  goes  him- 
self, and  gives  them  cape  and  mar- 
sala  with  their  dinner,  and  half  a 
decanter  of  port  after  it ;  and  makes 
use  of  their  house  whenever  he 
comes  into  town,  putting  his  horses 
into  their  little  stable,  and  his 
coachman,  into  their  little  kitchen, 
and  has  his  cold  chicken  and  sherry 
in  their  little  parlour,  because  he 
won't  go  to  the  expense  of  stopping 
at  the  hotel.  Because  he  does  all 
this  for  them,  and  does  not  know 
the  Whites,  Mrs  Black  considers 
'  herself — and,  I  verily  believe,  is 
really  and  spitefully  considered, 
in  their  inmost  hearts,  by  the  other 
ladies,  Mrs  White  included  (though 
they  never  own  it) — to  be  the  leader 
of  fashion  and  society  in  Mudford  : 
so  she  is  far  above  little  Mrs  White, 
and  speaks  to  her  when  she  meets 
her  in  the  street  with  a  sweet  con- 
descending smile,  for  which  I  won- 
der that  Mrs  White  does  not  slap  her 
face  then  and  there.  Black  and 
White  will  both  go  to  Jones's  whist 
parties,  and  drink  his  grog  with 
the  utmost  heartiness ;  but  catch 
Mrs  Black  or  Mrs  White  visiting 
at  that  house,  or  permitting  their 
daughters  to  do  so,  even  if  they 
felt  inclined,  which  they  don't  ! 
And  I  remember  when  that  spoony 
thread-paperboy,  young  White,  took 
it  into  his  head  to  be  sweet  upon  the 
eldest  Miss  Jones — who,  I  happen 
to  know,  was  engaged  at  the  same 
time  to  her  cousin  in  Devonshire, 
where  she  was  on  a  visit  some  time 
since ;  a  very  much  better  match 
for  her  than  young  White  would 


be — his  parents  and  sisters  were  in- 
dignant and  outrageous  about  it  ; 
and  sent  him  away  out  of  the  town 
with  all  speed,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
royal  prince  about  to  marry  a  ser- 
vant-girl. But  they  need  not  have 
troubled  themselves  ; — Miss  Jones, 
as  I  have  said,  had  met  with  a 
much  better  match  in  her  cousin. 

It  follows  from  all  this,  that, 
unless  we  hope  to  get  something 
out  of  them,  or  think  that  we  shall 
be  honoured  by  their  acquaintance, 
we  in  Mudford  are  not  very  prompt 
in  showing  attention  to  strangers. 
The  men  might  call  perhaps ;  but 
they  have  something  else  to  do,  and 
would  rather,  when  possible,  leave 
that  kind  of  thing  to  the  women  j 
and,  before  long,  they  have  met  the 
new-comer  so  often  in  the  Reading- 
room  or  at  the  White  Hart,  and 
have  become  so  friendly  with  him, 
that  a  formal  call,  after  all  that, 
appears  an  absurdity :  besides,  they 
feel  uncomfortable  and  out  of  their 
element  sitting  about  in  people's 
drawing-rooms,  holding  their  hats 
and  twiddling  their  gloves  in  their 
hands ;  having  no  topic  of  con- 
versation of  common  interest  with 
the  callees ;  and  feeling  that  the 
usual  hour  for  their  own  dinner  is 
come,  and  that  they  are  keeping  the 
people  of  the  house  in  the  fidgets, 
from  the  thought  that  theirs  is  going 
cold  in  the  little  back  sitting-room, 
whence  they  have  been  roused  by 
that  tremendous  flourish  of  the 
knocker.  The  women  don't  feel 
this  sort  of  thing  when  they  are 
the  callers  ;  but  they  take  such  a 
long  time  in  considering  whether 
the  new  people  are  eligible  people 
or  not  (always  .provided,  as  before 
intimated,  that  it  is  not  immediately 
evident  that  anything  is  to  be  got 
out  of  them  in  the  way  of  profit  or 
honour),  that  before  they  have  made 
up  their  minds,  the  affair  frequently 
gets  out  of  date  altogether,  and  the 
call  is  never  made  after  all. 

Now  when  I  speak  of  becoming 
intimate  soon  with  new-comers  at 
the  Reading-room  or  at  the  White 
Hart,  I  am  speaking  generally,  and 
not  of  our  New  Doctor  in  par- 
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ticular ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
scarcely  ever  seen  for  the  first  week 
or  two.  And  yet  people  didn't  call 
the  more  for  this.  Miss  Cringle 
told  me,  indeed,  that  nobody  had 
been  to  the  house  except  Simpkins, 
the  before-mentioned  indefatigable 
Secretary  of  the  Rifle  Corps ;  and 
Timmins,  the  also-before-mentioned 
equally  indefatigable  Secretary  of 
the  Literary  Institution ;  Howe, 
Driver,  and  Grindley  :  no  ladies,  of 
course,  for  it  was  well  known  that 
Mr  Smith  was  a  bachelor,  and  so 
the  ladies  could  not  be  expected  to 
go.  I  believe  these  gentlemen  were 
all  somewhat  disappointed ;  for 
though  the  New  Doctor  gave  moder- 
ate subscriptions  where  they  were 
asked  for,  and  became  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Rifle  Corps,  and  a 
first-class  member  of  the  Institution, 
he  wouldn't  promise  to  go  to  drill, 
nor  to  give  a  lecture,  nor  to  go  boat- 
ing, nor  cricketing,  and  told  Grind- 
ley  that  he  didn't  know  a  jig  from 
the  old  hundredth  psalm. 

I  did  not  call  myself,  for  these 
things  are  out  of  my  line,  and  no- 
body expects  them  from  me ;  and, 
besides,  those  who  did  call  did  not 
seem  to  take  much  by  their  motion, 
for  Mr  Smith  was  generally  "  not 
at  home/'  and  most  of  those  gentle- 
men I  have  mentioned  had  to  lie 
in  wait  for  him,  after  all,  in  the 
street.  Miss  Cringle  says,  never- 
theless, that  she  is  sure  the  Doctor 
had  not  gone  out  when  they  called, 
and  she  is  likely  to  know  ;  for,  poor 
creature !  she  was  confined  to  the 
house  with  a  dreadful  cold,  and  sat 
all  day  long  at  the  window,  whence, 
as  has  been  said,  a  very  fine  view 
of  Mr  Smith's  front  door  could  be 
obtained.  It  must  have  been  very 
tiresome  for  her,  poor  thing !  to  sit 
there  so  many  hours  ;  and  I  am  sure 
it  is  an  honour  to  human  nature, 
and  speaks  volumes  for  the  kind- 
ness of  woman's  heart,  that  though 
there  was  really  nothing  entertain- 
ing nor  agreeable  in  Miss  Cringle, 
the  young  ladies  of  Mudford,  know- 
ing that  she  had  nothing  to  amuse 
her  except  her  knitting,  should  have 
devoted  so  much  time  to  her  during 


this  period  of  her  indisposition. 
Indeed,  those  kind  creatures,  the 
Miss  Johnsons  and  the  Miss  Mac- 
Clinkers — who,  I  know,  at  other 
times  were  in  the  habit  of  calling 
her  a  "spiteful  old  cat,"  a  name,  I 
own,  not  altogether  undeserved, — 
now  that  pain  and  anguish  wrung 
her  brow,  were  such  indefatigable 
ministering  angels  that  they  kept 
her  company  from  morning  till 
night,  until,  as  Miss  Cringle  told 
me  herself,  she  was  absolutely 
obliged  to  say  to  them  that  she 
would  rather  have  their  room  than 
their  company  ;  and  to  throw  out  a 
very  broad  hint  that  she  was  per- 
fectly aware  that  they  didn't  come 
to  see  her,  but  to  look  out  for  the 
New  Doctor !  a  hint  which,  however 
undeserved,  did  not  fail  to  keep 
them  away  from  the  house  for  the 
future. 

As  I  have  said,  the  New  Doctor 
was  not  seen  out  much  at  first ;  and 
as  Mole  was  not  there  to  introduce 
him  to  his  patients,  and  there  were 
uncommonly  few  patients  to  intro- 
duce him  to,  if  he  had  been  ;  and 
as  scarcely  anybody  called  on  him, 
and  he  was  seldom  at  home  to  those 
who  did  call,  and  he  rarely  came 
out,  it  was  some  time  before  people 
in  general  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  his  acquaintance ;  indeed, 
I  think  it  must  have  been  quite 
three  weeks  before  I  saw  him  my- 
self, except  from  Miss  Cringle's 
window.  But  <of  course  I  heard 
plenty  about  him.  The  men  who 
had  seen  him  did  not,  as  a  general 
rule,  appear  to  think  very  highly  of 
him  ;  they  said  he  was  close  and 
reserved,  and  a  rum  sort  of  fellow, 
and  that  he  wouldn't  do  for  Mud- 
ford,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
The  verdict  of  the  ladies  was  at  first 
more  favourable.  They  said  he  was 
certainly  not  handsome  exactly,  but 
was  very  distingue  -  looking  and 
gentlemanlike  indeed ;  the  two  Miss 
MacClinkers  talked  a  great  deal  of 
his  gentlemanly  manners,  because 
he  had  lifted  his  hat  to  them  in 
passing,  when  they  met  him  unex- 
pectedly in  the  narrow  passage  that 
leads  from  the  street  down  to 
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Slocum's  Backs  (how  he  could  pass 
such  expansive  crinolines  at  all,  in 
such  a  narrow  way,  is  a  mystery  to 
me)  :  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  am 
pained  to  confess  that  it  is  somewhat 
unusual  to  see  a  man  lift  his  hat  to 
a  lady  in  Mudford  ;  a  bob  of  the 
head,  like  that  of  the  nodding  china 
figure  of  a  mandarin,  being  the  usual 
salutation. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Mr  Smith  to 
speak  to  was  one  evening  in  the  bar 
of  the  White  Hart.  I  happened 
to  be  there  chatting  with  Mrs  Cook, 
the  landlady,  when  he  stepped  in 
to  have  a  glass  of  ale.  Mrs  Cook, 
having  the  great  natural  and  social 
advantages  of  being  fat,  jolly,  a 
widow,  and  a  landlady,  was,  of 
course,  always  on  friendly  terms 
with  everybody,  and  Mr  Smith 
chatted  away  with  her  as  I  had 
never  heard  of  his  doing  with  any 
one  else.  She  could  clearly  make 
bold  to  introduce  me,  and  did  so 
accordingly,  and  the  New  Doctor 
and  I  tljen  and  there  struck  up  an 
acquaintance.  I  used  to  be  con- 
sidered to  have  some  little  conver- 
sational powers,  before  I  got  stuck 
in  the  mud  in  this  hole;  and  I 
flatter  myself  that  I  rather  amused 
the  New  Doctor  with  some  details 
of  the  place  and  the  people,  for  he 
laughed,  and  had  a  second  glass  of 
ale,  and  asked  me  to  take  some- 
thing ;  and  the  young  lady  in  the 
bar  sniggered  and  giggled,  and 
Mrs  Cook  kept  on  lifting  up  her 
hands,  and  snaking  her  fat  with 
laughing,  and  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  fie, 
sir  !  now  that  is  really  too  bad  ! " 
I  may  as  well  mention  here  that 
Mr  Smith  was  a  young  man  of  dark 
complexion  and  gentlemanly  man- 
ner, with  a  well-trimmed  beard  and 
mustache,  who  spoke  like  a  man 
of  education,  and  dressed  like  a 
gentleman — rather  rare  things  in 
the  village  of  Mudford.  And,  apro- 
pos to  this;  it  was  remarked  that  he 
always  dressed  in  precisely  the  same 
way ;  there  was  never  the  slightest 
variety  in  his  costume — always  the 
same  suit  of  black,  the  same  black 
necktie,  and  the  same  scrupulously 
clean  linen  and  glossy  hat.  Alto- 


gether, I  was  pleased  with  the  New 
Doctor :  there  was  certainly  nothing 
brutal  nor  sensual  in  his  appearance, 
and  he  did  not  look  at  all  like  a 

man  who  would .     But  I  must 

not  anticipate. 

I  do  not  know  how,  or  whence, 
or  when  the  rumour  first  took  its 
rise,  but  not  long  after  Mr  Smith's 
arrival  it  began  to  be  whispered 
about  that  there  was  something  very 
queer,  to  say  the  least,  about  him. 
The  mysterious  manner  of  his  arri- 
val probably  first  gave  rise  to  this 
rumour,  and  afterwards  there  were 
many  things  to  increase  the  impres- 
sion it  had  made.  As  I  have  said, 
Mr  Smith  at  first  rarely  came  out ; 
and  he  never  seemed  to  try  or  wish 
to  get  a  patient.  Indeed,  when 
those  two  wild  scamps,  young  Bones 
and  young  Skinner,  going  home 
late  as  usual,  knocked  him  up  about 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  said 
that  he  must  go  at  once  to  Mr 
Cheeks  of  Little  Pigton,  some  four 
miles  off  across  the  moors,  who  was 
very  ill,  he  told  them  very  blandly 
and  courteously  that  he  had  no 
horse,  and  was  just  going  to  bed, 
and  that  they  had  better  call  Mr 
Green  or  Mr  Higgins.  I  must  say, 
I  think  that  Green  and  Higgins 
need  not  have  been  so  bitter  against 
him,  nor  have  called  him  "  quack  " 
so  often  as  they  did,  especially  as 
Green  never  passed  the  Hall  in  his 
life,  and  only  got  through  the  col- 
lege by  the  skin  of  his  teeth ;  and 
what  Higgins's  qualifications  are, 
except  impudence,  I  believe  nobody 
ever  knew.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
they  are  at  daggers-drawn  between 
themselves,  as  medical  men  in  small 
towns  always  are,  and  say  all  sorts 
of  disparaging  things  of  each  other, 
—  for  which  nobody  can  blame 
them,  as  there  is  truth  on  both 
sides — but  they  certainly  had  no 
right  to  speak  of  Mr  Smith  as  they 
did  ;  at  all  events,  at  first,  before 
those  matters  which  I  am  about  to 
relate  were  openly  talked  of. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  people 
began  to  remark  about  the  New 
Doctor  was,  that  scarcely  anybody 
was  admitted  to  his  house;  and 
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never,  under  any  circumstances, 
unless  he  was  there  himself  to  re- 
ceive them.  Directly  inside  the 
front  door  of  the  house  was  a  lobby, 
and  on  the  right-hand  side  as  you 
entered  was  a  small  room,  and  on 
the  left  hand  side  another;  the  for- 
mer being  fitted  up  as  a  surgery, 
and  the  latter  as  a  sitting-room  : 
into  one  of  these  rooms  all  visitors 
who  entered  the  house  at  all  were 
ushered;  and  the  very  first  thing 
Mr  Smith  did  after  his  arrival  was 
to  get  a  carpenter  to  put  up  a  strong 
thick  door  in  the  middle  of  the 
lobby,  directly  beyond  the  entrance 
to  these  rooms,  so  as  to  cut  them 
off  entirely  from  the  remainder  of 
the  building.  The  next  step  was 
just  as  strange  :  he  had  the  masons, 
and  built  up  the  wall  around  the 
garden  and  courtlage  at  the  back  of 
the  house  at  least  two  feet  higher, 
in  places  where  it  was  not  already 
sufficiently  lofty,  so  that  no  one, 
without  climbing  to  the  top  of  the 
wall,  could  possibly  overlook  the 
garden  and  back  of  the  house.  The 
gate  which  stood  at  the  entrance  to 
the  back-door,  too,  was  always  kept 
locked,  and  was  furnished  with  a 
bell,  so  that  anybody  having  busi- 
ness with  the  old  servant  or  house- 
keeper that  he  had  brought  with 
him  had  to  ring  and  be  reconnoitred 
before  being  admitted.  Strange 
precautions  these  of  our  New  Doctor, 
and,  you  may  be  sure,  not  made 
the  less  of  among  the  busy  tongues 
of  Mudford. 

Another  very  remarkable  thing 
about  him  was  his  most  extraordi- 
nary absence  of  mind,  or  forgetful- 
ness,  or  whatever  it  may  have  been. 
He  would  be  quite  friendly  with 
people  to-day — and  he  could  be 
very  agreeable  if  he  chose — and  to- 
morrow he  would  pass  them  in  the 
street  as  if  he  had  never  seen  them 
before.  To  be  sure,  he  said  he  was 
near-sighted — and  I  ought  to  have 
mentioned  that  he  always  wore 
spectacles — but  people  can't  be  ex- 
pected to  believe  all  they  are  told 
in  this  world;  and  it  was  known 
that  he  could  see  a  long  way  off 
when  he  liked  :  and,  besides,  a  de- 


fect of  vision  would  not,  at  all 
events,  account  for  defects  in  hear- 
ing, speaking,  and  thinking.  You 
might  tell  him  a  thing  to-day,  and 
to-morrow  he  would  appear  to  have 
forgotten  all  about  it :  you  would 
have  to  tell  it  all  over  again,  and 
then,  very  likely,  his  comments  on 
it  were  totally  different  from  what 
they  had  been  on  the  previous  day. 
And,  strangest  inconsistency  of  all, 
the  next  day  again,  perhaps,  he 
would  maintain  his  first  opinion,  as 
if  he  had  never  departed  from  it ! 
When  people  made  remarks  to  him 
about  this,  he  would  say  with  a 
laugh,  "  Ah,  you  must  pardon  me. 
I  do  forget  strangely  sometimes,  but 
I  am  so  very  absent ! "  He  was 
certainly  the  strangest  man  !  "  Nil 
erat  unquam  sic  impar  sibi" 

An  instance  of  this  strange  ab- 
sence of  mind,  or  whatever  it  was, 
occurred  with  regard  to  myself, 
directly  after  making  his  acquaint^ 
ance,  as  before  related.  On  the 
following  day  I  met  him  full  butt 
in  the  street,  and  he  would  actually 
have  passed  on  without  taking  the 
slightest  notice  of  me,  if  I  had  not 
stopped  him  and  held  him  by  the 
button-hole. 

"  Mr  Smith  !  "  I  exclaimed,  "  you 
have  not  forgotten  me  already, 
surely!" 

«  Why— a— really,"  he  said,  look- 
ing puzzled  ;  "  excuse  me,  pray;  my 
memory  is  so  bad.  Where  had  I 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  1 ;; 

"  Why,  last  evening,"  I  replied, 
"at  the  White  Hart.  Don't  you 
recollect?  We  had  a  glass  together." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure,"  said  he,  "  in 
the  smoking-room,  was  it  not? 
Really,  I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  I,  with  some  in- 
dignation, "  it  was  not  in  the  smok- 
ing-room. We  were  in  the  bar,  and 
Mrs  Cook  was  present." 

"  So  it  was,"  said  he ;  "I  recollect 
perfectly  now.  In  the  bar,  and  Mrs 
Cook  was  present.  What  do  you 
say  to  a  glass  of  ale  now?  " 

But  I  was  too  much  offended  for 
this,  and  left  him  with  a  somewhat 
haughty  salute.  Now — will  it  be 
believed — I  met  him  again  on  the 
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very  next  day,  and  lie  positively 
crossed  the  street  to  speak  to  me  ! 

"  Ah,  my  dear  sir,"  said  he,  "  I 
am  delighted  to  meet  you  !  I  have 
been  looking  out  for  you  ever  since 
we  met  in  the  bar  of  the  White 
Hart,  and  you  told  me  such  amusing 
stories  of  our  neighbours/' 

"  So  !  "  I  said  ;  "  your  me- 
mory is  better  to-day,  is  it  1  Why, 
yesterday  you  had  forgotten  all 
about  me !  " 

He  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh. 
"  What  1  my  dear  sir,"  he  said,  "  I 
was  in  one  of  my  absent  fits  yester- 
day, was  1 1  You  really  must  not 
think  anything  of  it.  It  is  natural 
to  me,  and  I  cannot  help  it  for  the 
life  of  me." 

But  I  did  think  of  it  a  little, 
nevertheless ;  for  I  like  to  know 
how  to  find  people,  and  have  no 
fancy  for  being  treated  with  that 
sort  of  caprice. 

I  said  that  the  New  Doctor  was 
never  very  popular  with  the  men, 
but  that  the  verdict  of  the  women 
was  more  favourable.  Before  long, 
however,  he  became  more  unpopu- 
lar than  ever — and  with  the  ladies 
most  of  all ;  and  that  not  only  on 
account  of  the  peculiarities  I  have 
described,  and  of  the  rumours  I 
have  hinted  at — which  spread  more 
and  more  every  day,  and  which  I 
shall  have  to  speak  of  presently — 
but  also  for  other  reasons  which  I 
had  better  mention  here,  before 
going  to  more  serious  matters. 

First,  then,  Mr  Smith,  whom  al- 
most nobody  had  called  on,  and 
whom  scarcely  anybody  had  asked 
to  his  house,  or  introduced  to  his 
family,  was  within  a  short  time 
after  his  arrival  invited  to  five  pic- 
nics ;  one  up  the  river,  three  down, 
and  one  in  Twiddleham  Park — and 
to  not  one  of  them  did  he  go. 
Now,  not  to  go  to  a  pic-nic  to  which 
you  are  invited  at  Mudford,  is  to 
give  the  greatest  offence  to  those 
who  do  go,  especially  if  you  happen 
to  be  a  stranger  and  a  bachelor  : 
and  that  for  these  reasons. 

Of  course,  if  you  do  not  go,  there 
is  one  gentleman  the  less  to  escort 
the  ladies,  who,  not  having  so  much 


to  attend  to  at  home,  or  having  a 
greater  partiality  for  the  pastime, 
are  always  in  a  great  majority  over 
the  gentlemen  at  these  parties.  And 
if  you  should  happen  to  be  a  marry- 
ing man,  and  a  tolerably  eligible 
match,  the  loss  is,  of  course,  so  much 
the  greater.  This  reason  evidently  af- 
fects principally  marriageable  young 
ladies,  and  those  who  are  interested 
in  getting  them  off  their  h'ands  ;  but 
there  is  another  reason  which  ap- 
peals to  the  hearts  and  feelings  of 
everybody.  It  is  this  : — In  these 
parties  the  ladies  provide  the  eat- 
ables, and  the  gentlemen  bring  the 
drinkables,  and  club  together  to 
pay  the  costs  of  conveyance  and 
other  miscellaneous  charges.  Now, 
if  one  gentleman  be  subtracted  from 
the  total  number  going  —  a  very 
small  number  generally,  for  rea- 
sons which  will  now  be  thoroughly 
understood  —  it  follows  that  the 
remainder  will  necessarily  have  to 
pay  more  per  head  for  conveyance, 
&c.,  and  will  also  have  to  provide 
more  each  in  the  way  of  wine, 
spirit,  bottled  ale,  and  other  liquids 
necessary  to  the  success  of  pic-nics ; 
or  else  that  each  individual  will 
have  less  to  drink.  Human  nature 
revolts  at  such  an  alternative  ; 
and  we  find  it  intelligible  enough, 
that  to  refuse  to  go  to  a  pic-nic  at 
Mudford,  should  be  considered  by 
those  who  do  go  to  be  adding  injury 
to  insult. 

But  there  was  a  reason  greater 
even  than  this  for  the  f alling-off  of 
the  New  Doctor  in  the  estimation  of 
the  young  ladies,  until  even  the 
Miss  Johnsons  and  the  Miss  Mac- 
Clinkers,  who  had  thrown  them- 
selves at  his  head  in  every  way 
which  was  open  to  them  when  he 
first  came,  had  now  nothing  too 
bad  to  say  of  him.  And  that  was, 
that  he  dared — he  actually  dared — 
how  shall  I  tell  it ! — he  dared  to 
fall  in  love  with  a  young  lady  who 
was  a  stranger  and  sojourner  in  the 
place,  while  there  were  so  many 
native  virgins  ready  and  willing  to 
be  fallen  in  love  with !  Need  I, 
after  this,  describe  the  bitterness 
with  which  he  was  spoken  of  by  all 
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the  female  portion  of  Miidford  so- 
ciety !  It  was  really  most  auda- 
cious conduct !  To  think  that 
neither  the  Miss  Johnsons,  nor  the 
Miss  MacClinkers,  nor  the  Misses 
Ferris,  nor  the  Miss  Skinners,  nor 
any  among  the  marriageable  young 
ladies  of  Mudford,  would  suit  his 
taste,  and  that  he  must  pitch  upon 
that  little  Laura  Playfair  from  Lon- 
don, who  had  now  come  down  on 
her  second  visit  to  her  cousins,  the 
Skinners  !  And  yet,  highly  as  I 
disapprove  of  the  Doctor's  beha- 
viour, I  cannot  help  saying  that 
Miss  Playfair  was  a  very  nice  and 
very  superior  girl,  and  that,  had 
I  been  a  young  man  myself,  I 

should .     But  never  mind ;   I 

won't  have  the  bad  taste  to  draw 
comparisons  on  such  subjects,  but 
will  only  go  on  to  say  that  Laura 
had  not  been  two  days  in  the  place 
before  the  wretch  Smith  saw  her, 
and  procured  an  introduction  to 
her  and  to  the  three  Miss  Skinners 
at  the  sams  time.  Those  three 
sisters  immediately  put  their  inno- 
cent heads  together,  and  absolutely 
prevailed  on  their  mamma,  who  is 
as  stingy  as  the  grave,  to  give  a 
party,  and  invite  Mr  Smith  to  it ! 
It  is  well  known  that  young  doctors 
in  country  towns  must  marry,  if 
they  wish  to  get  into  practice  ;  and 
those  shrewd  and  benevolent  young 
ladies  fondly  hoped  that  one  of 
them  might  be  destined  to  make 
Mr  Smith's  fortune,  and  to  partake 
of  it.  Think  of  their  feelings  when 
it  became  most  manifest  that  the 
wretch  was  paying  the  greatest  atten- 
tion to  Miss  Playfair,  to  whom  the 
same  was  evidently  not  unacceptable ! 
The  indignation  of  the  other  young 
ladies  of  the  place  was  scarcely  less ; 
but  then,  to  be  sure,  they  had  con- 
siderable consolation  in  the  thought 
of  what  a  snubbing  those  forward 
girls  the  Skinners  had  received.  I 
am  afraid,  from  what  I  have  heard, 
that  the  Skinners's  hearts  were 
turned  from  Laura  from  that  time 
forth ;  but  they  did  not  dare  openly 
to  break  with  her,  for  the  Playfairs 
were  rather  rich  people,  and  kept 
their  carriage  (a  one-horse  phaeton, 


I  believe),  and  occasionally  invited 
the  Miss  Skinners  to  Bayswater ; 
and  Laura  had  one  brother  a  clergy- 
man, and  another  in  the  army ;  and 
the  Skinners  had  always  been  fond 
of  talking  largely  in  Mudford  about 
their  connections  ;  so,  of  course, 
they  still  kept  up  appearances  as 
well  as  they  could;  but  I  know 
that  Miss  Playfair  had  intended  to 
stay  much  longer  than  she  did  stay ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was 
owing  to  this  affair  of  Mr  Smith 
that  her  visit  was  brought  to  an 
untimely  close. 

The  ingenious  reader  must  have 
remarked  that  I  have  several  times 
hinted  at  sundry  dark  and  mysteri- 
ous rumours  about  our  New  Doctor, 
which  do  not  seem  to  harmonise 
with  the  kind  of  events  that  I  have 
been  narrating ;  but  it  must  be 
understood  that  these  rumours  at 
first  obtained  no  very  serious  notice 
from  any  except  the  lower  classes  ; 
and  some  short  time — a  few  weeks, 
perhaps — passed  away  between  the 
little  matters  I  have  narrated,  and 
the  general  prevalence  of  the  dark 
suspicions  which  followed. 

Here  I  see  that  I  must  attempt 
a  somewhat  more  detailed  account 
of  the  Doctor's  house  than  I  have 
hitherto  given.  It  is  a  square  de- 
tached building,  situated  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  place,  facing  the 
road,  and  having  no  garden-railing 
or  other  space  of  any  sort  in  front  of 
it.  What  it  appears,  however,  to  want 
in  privacy  here,  is  made  up  for  by 
the  retirement  to  be  obtained  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  been  cut  off  from 
the  front  by  the  heavy  door  which 
the  Doctor  had  erected  in  the  middle 
of  the  lobby,  and  which  he  kept 
constantly  locked,  himself  carrying 
the  key  always  about  him.  The 
front  of  the  house  is  continued,  so 
to  speak,  by  two  high  walls,  that,  to- 
gether with  the  house  itself,  form 
the  front  of  a  long  parallelogram, 
of  which  the  sides  and  back  are 
also  high  walls  of  masonry.  The 
area  within  consists  of  a  small 
paved  court,  and  of  a  large  garden, 
of  which  neither  old  Mole  nor  his 
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successor  took  any  care,  and  which 
is,  and  was,  a  perfect  wilderness  of 
rank  luxuriant  weeds,  of  moss- 
covered  apple-trees,  and  of  goose- 
berry and  currant  bushes  on  which 
the  fruit  never  ripens.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  ivy  instead  of 
fruit-trees,  diversified  here  and 
there  by  a  piece  of  new  masonry, 
where  the  Doctor  had  them  raised 
higher ;  and  the  whole  place  is 
dark,  gloomy,  cold,  and  tree-shaded. 
The  rumours  about  the  Doctor, 
which  at  first  were  vague,  and  con- 
fined to  the  lower  and  more  credu- 
lous order  of  persons,  after  a  time 
began  to  be  talked  of  among  all 
classes ;  and  it  is  wonderful,  after 
they  once  began  to  be  openly  spoken 
of,  how  rapidly  they  spread,  and 
how  generally  they  were  believed. 
It  was  said,  then,  that  strange 
sounds  were  occasionally  to  be 
heard  proceeding  from  the  New 
Doctor's  house.  A  hoarse  strange 
voice  was  sometimes  heard  speak- 
ing rapidly  and  threateningly  for  a 
time,  and  then  was  suddenly  hushed ; 
and  it  was  said  that  occasionally  a 
shrill  wild  shriek  of  agony  or  terror 
might  be  heard  issuing  from  the 
recesses  of  the  building.  And  those 
two  young  villains,  Higgs's  boys, 
who  will  never  come  to  any  good,  I 
fear,  when  they  stole  a  ladder  one 
night,  and  got  over  the  back  wall 
of  the  Doctor's  garden — to  find  their 
ball,  they  said,  but,  I  believe,  to 
steal  the  few  apples  that  were  on 
the  trees — were  so  frightened  by 
the  strange  ghostly  lights  that  were 
flitting  about  in  the  windows  of 
the  house,  that  they  ran  off  in  the 
utmost  terror  and  affright,  leaving 
the  ladder,  and  Bob's,  the  youngest 
boy's,  cap  behind  them.  I  and 
some  others  did  not  pay  much  at- 
tention to  these  stories,  although 
it  was  impossible  to  help  believing 
some  part  of  them — and,  indeed,  I 
had  myself,  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, heard  from  Miss  Cringle's 
room  strange  sounds  proceeding 
from  the  Doctor's  house  ;  —  but 
amongst  children  and  the  igno- 
rant they  made  an  immense  impres- 
sion ;  so  that,  after  a  time,  the 


little  boys  and  girls  would  run 
away,  screaming  with  terror,  when 
the  New  Doctor  approached  ;  and 
even  amongst  grown  persons  there 
were  more  than  chose  to  own  it, 
who  would  as  soon  go  a  mile  out 
of  their  way  as  pass  his  house 
alone  after  dark. 

But  there  was  soon  a  story  out 
about  the  New  Doctor,  which  ap- 
pealed to  the  feelings  of  all,  edu- 
cated as  well  as  ignorant.  Miss 
Cringle,  who  had  got  into  such  a 
state  of  nervous  excitement  about 
him  and  his  house,  that  she  was 
obliged  to  have  a  woman  to  sleep 
with  her,  got  out  of  bed  one  night 
about  twelve  o'clock,  went  to  the 
window,  and  saw — what,  I  believe, 
no  one  would  have  credited  on  her 
unsupported  testimony  (not  because 
people  would  have  been  indisposed 
to  believe  it,  but  because  they 
would  have  been  sure  to  disbelieve 
for).  She  called  Mrs  Rourke,  the 
woman  who  slept  with  her,  to  her 

side ;  and  they  saw They  both 

swore  it  was  true,  and  I  suppose 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it  now : 
— they  both  saw  a  light  in  one  of 
the  Doctor's  first-floor  windows — a 
most  rare  thing  on  that  side  of 
the  house — and  plainly,  distinctly 
thrown  upon  the  blind  was  the 
shadow  of  a  woman,  evidently 
young  and  handsome,  and  utterly 
unlike  the  old  housekeeper,  doing 
up  her  hair  for  the  night ;  and  in 
such  a  state  of  deshabille  that  it 
was  evident  she  was  just  going  to 
bed  !  Presently  passed  also  across 
the  blind  the  shadow  of  a  man — of 
the  New  Doctor ;  and  in  a  moment, 
as  if  he  had  instantly  perceived  the 
imprudence  of  the  woman  in  plac- 
ing the  candle  where  it  was,  the 
light  was  moved,  the  shadows  van- 
ished, and  no  more  was  seen. 

Here  was  a  discovery !  Not  a 
wink  did  Miss  Cringle  sleep  that 
night,  and  no  sleep  did  she  permit 
to  Mrs  Rourke :  indeed,  it  was  as 
much  as  the  latter  could  do,  to  per- 
suade her  not  to  send  at  once  and 
knock  up  her  friends  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  that  they  might  know 
without  delay  what  she  had  seen. 
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But  next  morning,  before  the  shut- 
ters were  down  from  all  the  shop 
windows,  the  news  was  over  the 
place.  The  servant-girls  brought 
the  story  in  with  the  milk ;  the 
postman  was  double  his  proper  time 
in  going  his  rounds,  owing  to  his 
loitering  about  so  long — a  vice  to 
which  he  is  rather  prone — to  dis- 
cuss the  news.  My  landlady  could 
not  wait  until  I  got  down-stairs; 
but  brought  up  my  shaving-water 
with  her  own  hands,  in  order  that 
she  might  tell  me  the  story,  from 
outside  the  door,  before  I  got  out 
of  bed  ;  and  Miss  Cringle  had  such 
a  levee  on  that  day  as  made  her  the 
most  important  person  in  Mudford. 
Indeed,  I  verily  believe  that  all  the 
women  in  the  place  went  to  see  her, 
except  the  Miss  Johnsons  and  the 
Miss  MacClinkers,  who  have  never 
forgiven  to  the  present  day  the 
deadly  offence  Miss  Cringle  gave 
them. 

It  may  be  imagined  how  great 
was  the  indignation  throughout 
Mudford ;  and  no  one  can  say  that 
it  was  without  sufficient  cause.  To 
think  of  this  young  bachelor  Doctor 
coming  amongst  us,  being  admitted 
to  our  Institution,  and  even  asked 
to  lecture  there ;  getting  introduced 
to  our  wives  and  daughters,  and  meet- 
ing with  kindness  and  hospitality  at 
our  hands  (this  was  what  people  said; 
the  reader  will  judge,  from  what 
he  has  read,  how  much  attention 
and  hospitality  had  really  been 
shown  him);  going  about  looking 
us  in  the  face,  as  if  he  had  been 
an  honest  man,  and  all  the  while 
being  guilty  of  such  flagrant  mis- 
conduct as  this !  It  was  really  too 
bad!  And  then,  to  think  of  his 
conduct  to  Miss  Playfair!  There 
could  be  no  mistake  about  that; 
for  it  was  now  a  positive,  declared 
engagement.  This  was  worse  than 
all ;  and  I  own  that  I  myself  felt  des- 
perately indignant  with  Mr  Smith. 
The  Miss  Skinners,  of  course,  told 
the  young  lady  all  about  it,  and  were 
excessively  kind  in  their  expressions 
of  sympathy  :  so  anxious,  indeed, 
were  all  the  young  ladies  to  condole 
with  her,  that  I  am  informed  she  had 
nearly  as  many  callers  during  the 


day  as  Miss  Cringle;  but  the  un- 
grateful girl  made  no  reply  to  what 
the  Miss  Skinners  told  her,  shut 
herself  up  in  her  own  room  for  the 
whole  of  the  day,  positively  refus- 
ing to  see  one  of  her  visitors,  and 
only  stepped  out  in  the  evening  to 
post  some  letters  with  her  own 
hand.  So  great  was  the  commotion 
in  the  place,  that  there  was  some 
talk  at  the  Literary  Institution  of 
expelling  the  Doctor ;  but  on  the 
Secretary's  stating  that  the  low 
state  of  the  funds  would  prevent 
the  returning  his  subscription,  the 
idea  was  abandoned  for  the  time. 
After  all,  he  didn't  trouble  us  with 
his  company  there  often,  so  it  didn't 
much  matter.  There  was  even  some 
talk,  I  believe,  of  breaking  his  win- 
dows ;  but  we  had  a  very  stern  and 
inflexible  Inspector  of  the  County 
Police  force  stationed  at  Mudford, 
who,  hearing  of  this  project,  at  once 
gave  it  to  be  understood  that  he 
should  not  allow  his  private  feelings 
to  interfere  with  his  duty ;  and 
that  whoever  was  guilty  of  any  un- 
lawful or  riotous  act,  should  be  im- 
mediately put  in  the  lock-up  :  so 
that  method  of  administering  jus- 
tice was  at  once  abandoned. 

I  suppose  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  perfect  unanimity  in  this  world 
— I  am  sure  there  is  not  in  the 
world  of  Mudford ; — and  there  were 
not  wanting  persons  who  said  that 
Miss  Cringle  was  cracked,  and  in 
all  probability  Mrs  Rourke  was 
drunk.  But  so  great  was  the  pre- 
judice against  the  New  Doctor,  that 
even  those  who  professed  this  opin- 
ion were  ready  to  own  that  if  Miss 
Cringle  and  Mrs  Rourke  had  not 
seen  what  they  said  they  had,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  they  might  have 
seen  it,  or  something  worse ;  so  that 
the  Doctor's  reputation  did  not  gain 
much  by  their  advocacy.  And  I 
must  say  here,  in  justice  to  those 
two  ladies,  that  if  any  persons 
doubted  their  story  at  first,  they 
could  not  in  their  hearts  doubt  it 
long,  for  the  Doctor  did  not  even 
attempt  to  deny  it.  Most  people 
cut  him  without  a  word ;  but  some 
few,  and  among  them  myself,  told 
him  what  was  said,  and  thus  gave 
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him  an  opportunity  of  contradict- 
ing the  story;  but  he  would  only 
shrug  his  shoulders  and  turn  away 
his  head,  neither  owning  nor  deny- 
ing it. 

I  don't  think  the  New  Doctor 
could  have  led  a  very  pleasant  life 
just  at  this  time ;  and  there  seemed 
less  chance  than  ever  of  his  getting 
into  practice  at  Mud  ford.  Miss 
Play  fair  was  gone,  and  the  few 
acquaintances  he  had  made  all 
dropped  off.  Scarcely  anybody 
spoke  to  him  ;  and,  indeed,  he  now 
rarely  came  out  until  evening ; 
when,  as  we  knew  from  Miss 
Cringle,  he  would  walk  up  and 
down  the  road  for  about  an  hour  ; 
come  back  at  the  end  of  that  time 
to  his  house,  stay  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  go  out  again  for  another 
walk  in  the  same  place.  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  no- 
body at  all  employed  him.  Two  or 
three  people  had  sent  for  him ;  and 
I  don't  know  that  I  shouldn't  have 
done  so  myself,  notwithstanding 
all,  if  I  had  been  unwell ;  for  self 
is  the  great  thing  in  such  cases,  and 
employ  Green  or  Higgins  I  never 
can  nor  will :  and  those  who  had 
been  the  New  Doctor's  patients  all 
spoke  highly  of  his  attention  and 
ability.  This,  however,  did  not  in- 
fluence our  opinion  of  him  in  the 
least,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the 
most  diabolical  of  all  possible  per- 
sonages can  behave  like  a  gentle- 
man when  expedient  to  do  so. 

Several  months  had  now  elapsed 
since  the  New  Doctor  came  to  Mud- 
ford.  Miss  Playf air,  as  I  have  j  ust 
mentioned,  wasgone :  indeed,  she  did 
not  remain  long  after  Miss  Cringle's 
dreadful  discovery.  One  of  the  let- 
ters which  she  had  posted  herself 
on  the  following  day  was,  as  we 
ascertained  from  the  postmaster, 
for  her  father, — no  doubt  informing 
him  of  her  intention  to  come  home 
at  once.  The  other  was  to  Mr 
Smith  himself : — of  course,  its  con- 
tents were  not  known  to  us,  but  it 
was  generally  supposed  that  it  up- 
braided him  with  his  conduct,  and 
bade  him  an  eternal  farewell.  In 
two  days  more  she  had  left  Mudford 
for  London. 


The  stories  about  the  Doctor  did 
not  fall  off  either  in  quantity  or  in 
quality,  as  the  novelty  of  the  affair 
died  away.  Perhaps  they  would 
have  done  so  in  time,  but  the  time 
was  not  yet  long  enough ;  and,  so 
far,  scarcely  a  day  elapsed  but  some 
new  report  of  a  startling  character 
was  brought  out  about  him — some 
of  these  rumours  being,  I  believe, 
not  without  truth  in  them  ;  others 
being  absurd,  shocking,  and  incre- 
dible. Even  had  I  space  or  time,  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  narrate 
one  tithe  of  the  tales  about  him 
and  the  unhallowed  doings  in  his 
house  that  passed  current  among 
the  vulgar.  But  I  must  relate  two 
events  which  were  nearly  bringing 
him  into  serious  collision  with  the 
laws  of  his  country. 

Dreaded  as  the  New  Doctor's 
house  was,  there  were  some  of  the 
more  daring  spirits  in  Mudford  in 
whom  curiosity  was  stronger  than 
fear ;  and  these  often  went  out  at 
night,  by  twos  and  threes,  and 
climbing  by  some  means  to  the  top 
of  the  wall  around  the  Doctor's 
garden,  watched  there  by  the  hour 
together,  in  hope  of  getting  mate- 
rials for  some  fresh  story  with 
which  to  horrify  the  inhabitants  on 
the  next  day. 

One  very  dark  night,  that  daring 
young  scamp,  Flibbert,  the  black- 
smith's son — the  only  one  in  the 
place,  I  believe,  who  would  have 
had  the  courage  to  doit — went  there 
alone,  and  placed  himself  on  watch 
at  the  top  of  the  wall ;  and  not 
long  after,  he  came  running  home 
to  his  father,  pale,  breathless,  and 
horror-struck.  He  said  that  he  had 
not  been  long  at  his  post  when  the 
Doctor  came  forth  from  his  back 
door,  accompanied  by  his  old  house- 
keeper, who  held  a  lantern  in  her 
hand,  while  the  Doctor  carried  a 
pick  and  a  spade.  They  went  to  a 
corner  in  the  garden  among  the 
apple-trees,  and  there  the  old 
woman  held  the  light,  while  the 
doctor  set  to  work  to  dig  a  small 
grave  !  He  took  some  time  about 
it,  not  being  very  expert  in  the  use 
of  the  tools  ;  and  all  the  while  the 
boy  remained  on  the  wall,  close  to 
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them,  afraid  to  move,  and  scarcely 
daring  to  breathe.  When  it  was 
finished,  the  Doctor  returned  to  the 
house,  the  old  woman  still  remain- 
ing with  the  lantern  near  the  grave, 
and  presently  came  forth  again, 
bringing  under  his  arm  a  rough  deal 
box  or  small  coffin.  He  brought  the 
coffin  to  the  edge  of  the  grave,  and 
was  just  about  to  put  it  in,  when 
the  boy's  hold  on  the  wall  having 
become  somewhat  relaxed,  he  made 
a  slight  movement  to  get  into  a 
better  position.  The  Doctor  heard 
the  sound,  and  called  out  sharply, 
"  Who  is  there  ? "  The  boy  made 
no  reply,  but,  dropping  at  once  to 
the  ground  outside  the  wall,  ran 
home  as  fast  as  he  could  go,  and  told 
his  father  what  he  had  witnessed. 

Flibbert  at  first  thought  of  putting 
the  matter  into  the  hands  of  the 
police ;  but  on  second  thoughts, 
having  some  vague  notions  about 
obtaining  a  reward  for  the  disco  very, 
he  determined  to  go  and  make  a 
search  himself  in  the  place  where 
his  son  had  seen  the  grave.  Ac- 
cordingly on  the  next  night,  accom- 
panied by  his  son  and  a  neighbour, 
he  went  to  the  Doctor's  garden,  and, 
getting  over  the  wall  by  means  of  a 
ladder,  proceeded  to  the  spot  indi- 
cated by  the  boy.  It  was  plain 
enough,  at  first  sight,  that  the  earth 
in  that  place  had  been  recently 
disturbed  ;  but  not  all  their  digging 
could  discover  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  box  or  coffin.  They 
filled  in  the  earth  again,  and  were 
about  to  make  a  search  in  other 
parts  of  the  garden,  when  a  pale, 
spectral  light,  proceeding  they 
knew  not  whence,  shone  forth 
about  them,  making  them  look  to 
each  other  so  pale,  so  ghastly,  so 
horrible,  that  they  fled  in  the  ut- 
most terror  from  the  spot,  and  re- 
turned to  it  no  more. 

It  may  be  imagined  what  were 
the  comments  of  the  people  of 
Mudford  on  this  story,  the  truth  of 
which  no  one  could  doubt.  Flib- 
bert reported  it  to  the  Inspector  of 
Police,  who  reported  it  to  the  Su- 
perintendent, who  reported  it  to  the 
Chief  Constable ;  but  that  gentle- 


man did  not  think  they  could  in- 
terfere in  the  matter  without 
further  evidence,  and  only  gave 
orders  that  the  police  should  keep 
a  watchful  eye  on  Mr  Smith,  and 
take  particular  notice  of  his  actions. 

They  say,  "Give  a  dog  a  bad 
name,  and  hang  him ;"  and  I  sup- 
pose that  at  this  time  the  New 
Doctor  would  have  been  by  common 
consent,  with  or  without  evidence, 
considered  guilty  of  any  crimes 
that  might  have  been  committed  at 
Mudford.  But  shortly  after  the 
event  just  narrated,  he  really  had 
a  very  narrow  escape  indeed  from 
being  sent  to  jail  for  a  most  serious 
offence. 

We  had  a  cattle-market  at  Mud- 
ford  shortly  after  the  affair  of  the 
garden,  and  in  the  evening  old 
Jobbs  the  farmer  was  walking  home 
to  his  house,  a  short  distance  out 
of  the  town,  having  in  his  pocket 
about  a  hundred  pounds  in  gold 
and  notes  which  he  had  received 
for  some  cattle  sold  in  the  market. 
He  confesses  that  he  was  rather 
tipsy,  but  swears  that  he  was  quite 
sufficiently  himself  to  know  what 
he  was  about.  That  night  he  was 
knocked  down  close  to  his  own 
gate,  and  robbed  of  all  the  money- 
he  had  about  him ;  and  the  suspi- 
cions that  the  New  Doctor  was  the 
perpetrator  of  the  deed  were  so 
strong,  that  the  magistrates  issued 
a  warrant  for  his  apprehension. 

Of  course,  such  an  event  as  the 
examination  of  our  notorious  Doc- 
tor before  the  magistrates,  called 
together  all  the  people  in  the  place 
who  could  possibly  leave  their 
houses  ;  and  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  tried  to  get  into  the 
magistrates'  small  office,  would 
have  more  than  filled  the  long 
room  at  the  White  Hart.  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  get  a  place, 
and  will  state  the  evidence  given 
as  briefly  as  I  can. 

John  Jobbs  swore  that  he  was 
going  home  on  foot  about  half-past 
nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  after 
the  cattle-market,  having  in  his 
pocket  about  a  hundred  pounds, 
which  he  had  received  for  some 
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oxen.  He  had  been  drinking 
several  glasses  of  grog,  and  was 
rather  "  overtook,"  but  knew  very 
well  what  he  was  about.  About 
half-way  between  Mudford  and  his 
house,  his  foot  slipped  and  he  fell ; 
and,  not  being  exactly  sober,  could 
not  get  up  again  as  readily  as 
usual.  At  that  time  a  person 
came  by,  and  helped  him  to  rise. 
He  knew  Mr  Smith,  the  New  Doc- 
tor, very  well  by  sight,  and  swore 
that  he  was  the  man.  Mr  Smith 
offered  to  see  him  home,  but  wit- 
ness, knowing  his  infamous  charac- 
ter, refused,  and  at  the  same  time 
seized  the,  opportunity  to  give  him 
a  bit  of  his  mind  in  tolerably  strong 
language.  Finding,  however,  that 
he  had  hurt  himself  by  his  fall,  and 
was  unable  to  walk  alone,  he  at 
length  consented,  and  the  Doctor 
took  him  by  the  arm,  put  him  as 
far  as  his  own  gate,  continuing  to 
receive  bits  of  his  mind  all  the 
way,  and  there  said  "  Good-night," 
and  left  him,  or  pretended  to  leave 
him.  Directly  after,  however,  while 
Jobbs  was  standing  in  the  same 
place,  considering  how  best  to 
steady  himself  so  as  to  escape  a 
scolding  from  his  wife,  he  heard 
somebody  behind  him,  and  imme- 
diately was  knocked  down  by  a 
severe  blow  on  the  head,  which 
rendered  him  insensible  ;  and  when 
he  recovered,  he  found  that  he  had 
been  robbed  of  all  the  money  in 
his  pocket.  Jobbs' s  statement  was 
corroborated  by  his  wife,  who  de- 
posed to  his  having  come  in  with- 
out his  money,  and  with  the  mark 
of  a  severe  blow  on  the  head. 
When  he  arrived,  she  looked  at  the 
clock,  and  saw  that  it  was  half- 
past  ten.  The  man  who  keeps  the 
turnpike-gate  just  out  of  Mudford, 
swore  that  he  saw  Mr  Jobbs  going 
home  under  as  much  as  he  could 
carry  ;  and  that  Jobbs  was  followed 
shortly  after  by  the  prisoner,  whom 
he  knew  quite  well,  as  he  often 
walked  that  way.  He  was  certain 
that  prisoner  was  the  man. 

I  believe  that  the  magistrates 
would  have  committed  the  Doctor ; 
but  at  this  juncture  Mr  Burns,  a 


very  respectable  old  man,  forced 
his  way  into  the  office  with  his 
son  ;  and  both  volunteering  their 
testimony,  swore  that  Mrs  Burns 
had  been  taken  suddenly  and 
alarmingly  ill  on  the  evening  in 
question ;  that  they  had  sent  for 
Mr  Green  and  Mr  Higgins,  both 
of  whom  were  out  of  town  ;  and 
that  then,  believing  Mrs  Burns 
to  be  in  a  most  critical  state, 
they  had  sent  in  desperation  for 
Mr  Smith.  The  Doctor  arrived 
at  their  house,  they  both  swore,  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  remained  there, 
not  being  overwhelmed,  as  he  said, 
with  practice,  until  twelve,  when 
the  patient  had  fallen  into  a  quiet 
sleep.  Both  Mr  Burns  and  his  son 
swore  so  positively  as  to  the  time, 
and  that  the  Doctor  had  never  left 
the  house  from  nine  until  twelve, 
that  the  magistrates  could  not  but 
consider  the  alibi  sufficiently  proved, 
and  the  prisoner  was  discharged. 

This  was  certainly  a  very  narrow 
escape  for  our  New  Doctor ;  and 
though  the  magistrates  discharged 
him,  the  intelligent  reader  will  not 
doubt  that  he  was  fully  convicted 
in  the  minds  of  the  public  of  Mud- 
ford  ;  each  individual  of  that  great 
body  having  his  or  her  own  reason 
to  give,  more  or  less  probable,  and 
more  or  less  charitable,  for  the 
evidence  of  Mr  Burns  and  his  son. 
Some  believed  that  they  had  been 
mistaken  as  to  time ;  others  that 
they  had  perjured  themselves  ;  and 
many  among  the  lower  orders  never 
doubted  that  the  New  Doctor  had 
the  power  of  being  in  two  places  at 
once,  when  to  be  so  suited  his  pur- 
pose. For  my  part,  I  believed  that 
Jobbs  and  the  pikeman  had  been 
mistaken  as  to  identity ;  but  in 
this  opinion  I  think  I  got  no  sup- 
porters. If  anything  could  have 
increased  the  popular  indignation 
against  the  Doctor,  it  would  have 
been  his  escape  in  this  manner 
from  the  hands  of  justice  after 
having  been  so  very  nearly  caught ; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  on  the 
evening  after  his  discharge,  he,  Mr 
Burns,  senior,  and  Mr  Burns,  junior, 
were  burnt  together  in  effigy. 
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Events  with  regard  to  the  New 
Doctor  had  been  following  thick 
upon  each  other  ;  and  very  soon 
after  this  robbery  business  occur- 
red the  most  extraordinary  event 
of  all. 

One  morning  I  found  waiting 
for  me  on  my  breakfast-table  the 
following  note  : — 

"  Mr  Smith  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  Mr  So-and-so,  and  would 
feel  greatly  obliged  by  his  company 
to-morrow  morning  at  twelve,  to 
take  a  glass  of  wine,  and  listen  to 
a  communication  which  Mr  Smith 
wishes  to  make." 

I  was  perfectly  electrified  when 
I  read  this  note  ;  and  before  I  had 
finished  my  breakfast,  Jones,  John- 
son, and  Ferris  dropped  in,  each 
to  show  me  a  similar  invitation, 
to  inquire  whether  I  had  got  one, 
and  to  tell  me  that,  as  far  as  was 
known,  some  seven  or  eight  of 
them  had  been  issued  altogether. 
I  believe  the  first  impulse  of  all  of 
us  was  to  return  an  indignant  re- 
fusal ;  but  after  some  discussion 
and  consultation  with  others,  the 
desire  to  hear  the  promised  com- 
munication eventually  determined 
us  on  going, — though  I  believe  that 
an  invitation  to  take  wine  with  a 
condemned  criminal  in  Newgate, 
and  hear  his  confession,  would 
have  had  a  less  startling  effect. 

Next  day  came,  and  we  walked  up 
to  the  door  together  to  the  number 
of  eight.  We  knocked  and  were  ad- 
mitted by  the  old  servant ;  and  for 
the  first  known  time  since  the  New 
Doctor  had  been  in  the  place,  the 
door  erected  in  the  lobby  stood 
open,  and  we  were  ushered  into  a 
room  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
where  he  himself  was  waiting  to 
receive  us.  The  room  was  plainly 
furnished — indeed  it  was  old  Mole's 
old  furniture  ;  but  everything  was 
tastefully  arranged,  and  there  were 
several  pieces  of  lady's  work  lying 
about,  which  told  plainly  enough 
of  the  presence  of  a  woman. 

At  the  Doctors  invitation  we 
took  our  seats ;  but,  as  had  been 
previously  concerted,  we  all  refused 
to  take  any  wine  until  we  had 


heard  the    promised    communica- 
tion. 

"  Well  then,  gentlemen,"  he  said, 
"  we  will  commence  with  this  rob- 
bery affair,  though  it  is  the  last,  as 
far  as  I  know,  in  point  of  date." 

And,  taking  a  newspaper  from 
his  pocket,  he  showed  us  the  con- 
fession of  a  criminal  convicted  of 
highway  robbery  at  the  assizes  of  a 
neighbouring  county,  which  stated 
that  he  (the  convict)  was  the  man 
who  had  robbed  the  old  farmer 
after  the  cattle-market  at  Mudford. 

"So  you  see,  gentlemen,"  the 
Doctor  said,  "  I  am  innocent  of 
that  crime  at  all  events,  and  this 
paper  has  come  to  me  most  oppor- 
tunely, so  that  I  might  convince 
you.  And  now  for  something  else. 
I  know  well  enough  that  there 
have  been  reports  of  a  very  black 
character  in  circulation  about  me  ; 
and  among  the  rest,  that  I,  a  bache- 
lor, have  a  lady  closely  shut  up  in 
this  house.  Is  it  not  so  1 " 

We  all  said  that  it  was  so,  and 
that  we  should  like  to  have  it  ex- 
plained. 

"  Then,  gentlemen, "  said  he, 
"  please  to  understand  that  the 
lady  in  question  is  my  wife,  and 
that  she  was  so  before  I  came  to 
Mudford." 

"  Then,  sir,"  we  all  exclaimed 
with  one  voice,  "  how  do  you  ac- 
count for  your  conduct  to  Miss 
Playfair  1 " 

"  Wait  a  moment,  gentlemen," 
he  said  ;  "  to  explain  that  matter 
I  must  fetch  something  from  the 
next  room.  I  will  be  back  again 
directly." 

He  left  the  room,  and  we  gazed 
on  each  other  with  looks  of  blank 
astonishment ;  but  before  we  could 
say  a  word,  he  returned  and  re- 
sumed his  seat. 

Finding  that  he  did  not  speak 
for  some  time,  we  began  to  grow 
impatient,  and  asked,  him  for  his 
promised  explanation. 

"  Explanation  ?  "  said  he,  as  if 
he  had  forgotten  all  about  it. 
"  What  explanation,  pray  1 " 

"  Why,  your  explanation  about 
Miss  Playfair  !  " 
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"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  in  the 
coolest  manner  possible,  "  I  have 
nothing  to  say  about  Miss  Playfair, 
except  that  she  is  a  very  charming 
and  estimable  young  lady,  and  that 
I  hope  soon  to  make  her  my  wife." 

"  Your  wife  !  "  we  exclaimed. 
"  Why,  you  have  a  wife  already  in 
this  very  house  !  " 

He  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
with  an  appearance  of  the  greatest 
bewilderment ;  and  then  said,  with 
the  utmost  coolness, 

"  O  dear,  no,  gentlemen  !  You 
are  mistaken,  I  assure  you.  I  have 
no  wife,  and  never  had  such  a 
thing  in  my  life." 

"  Why,  you  told  us  but  a  minute 
since  that  the  woman  who  has  been 
in  this  house  for  we  don't  know 
how  long  was  your  wife  ! " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  replied. 
"  I  never  said  anything  of  the  sort. 
I  have  no  wife,  and  never  had  one 
since  I  was  born  !  " 

We  all  started  to  our  feet,  ex- 
claiming, "  This  is  unbearable ;  we 
didn't  come  here  to  be  insulted  !  " 
and  were  about  to  leave  the  room 
and  the  house  ;  but  with  a  merry 
laugh  the  Doctor  exclaimed — 

"  Stop,  gentlemen  !  Stop  a  mo- 
ment, I  pray  ;  and  excuse  my  jok- 
ing with  you.  The  farce  has  lasted 
long  enough."  And  he  touched 
the  bell. 

Immediately  the  door  opened, 
and  the  New  Doctor  entered  ! 

Yes,  the  New  Doctor  entered  ; 
and  yet  the  New  Doctor  had  been 
in  the  room  before,  and  was  there 
still.  We  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  in  the  utmost  astonishment. 
There  were  two  New  Doctors  !  but 
just  exactly  alike  ;  the  same  fea- 
tures, the  same  figure,  the  same 
quality  of  voice,  the  same  cut  of 
beard  and  mustache,  and  the  same 
style  of  dress,  down  to  the  minut- 
est particular ! 

"  Gentlemen,"  continued  the  one 
who  had  been  in  the  room  before, 
"  this  is  my  brother,  Henry  Smith, 
the  married  man.  I  am  Herbert 
Smith,  the  bachelor  ;  and  as  you 
are  now,  I  believe,  satisfied  that  I 
did  not  rob  old  Jobbs,  I  may  as 


well  own  at  once  that  the  alibi  by 
which  I  escaped  was  founded  on  a 
mistake.  It  was  I  who  put  the  old 
farmer  home  to  his  gate,  as  a  chari- 
table action,  and  there  left  him, 
little  thinking  he  was  going  to  be 
so  attacked  immediately  after  by 
that  scoundrel  ;  and  it  was  my 
brother  who  attended  on  Mrs 
Burns  in  her  illness.  It  was  the 
first  time,  I  believe,  that  we  ever 
ventured  out  at  the  same  time  in 
Mudford  ;  but  such  a  call  was  not 
to  be  disobeyed  ;  and  it  was  well 
for  me  that  it  happened  as  it  did." 

It  may  be  supposed  how  much 
we  were  all  astonished  :  but  hav- 
ing heard  and  seen  so  much,  we 
were  prepared  for  almost  any- 
thing ;  and  we  thought  that  we 
might  now  venture  to  take  a 
glass  of  wine.  We  did  so,  and 
the  wine,  being  very  good,  warmed 
our  hearts,  so  that  we  felt  more 
favourably  disposed  towards  the 
Doctor,  or  Doctors,  than  a  short 
time  before  we  should  have  thought 
possible. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  continued 
the  one  who  had  last  spoken,  "  as 
we  are  about  immediately  to  leave 
Mudford — for  which  Mudford,  I 
fancy,  will  not  mourn  excessively 
— and  should  not  wish  to  leave 
behind  us  a  character  altogether 
infamous,  we  have  asked  you,  as 
being  the  most  respectable  and  in- 
telligent men  in  the  place  "  (here 
we  all  bowed,  and  took  another 
glass  of  wine),  "  to  meet  us  here 
to-day,  in  order  to  hear  a  short 
explanation  of  this  curious  affair, 
which  has  given  rise  to  such  dread- 
ful stories  about  us. 

"  My  brother  and  I  are  orphans, 
and  were  brought  up  to  the  medi- 
cal profession  by  an  old  uncle,  very 
rich,  very  eccentric,  and  with  an  ex- 
cessive fondness  for  money,  which 
has  gone  on  increasing  rapidly  with 
every  successive  year  of  his  life.  We 
are  twin  brothers ;  we  were  educated 
together,  we  passed  through  our  pro- 
fessional studies  at  the  same  time, 
and  a  short  time  ago  we  lived  near 
each  other  in  London,  neither  of  us 
having  any  fixed  idea  of  where  we 
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should  ultimately  settle.  Shortly 
before  we  came  here,  my  brother 
got  married,  and  at  about  the  same 
time  he  got  into  debt.  He  had 
taken  a  number  of  shares  in  a  spe- 
culation "which  has  since  proved  a 
success ;  but  before  that  happy 
time,  a  bank,  in  which  he  had  de- 
posited his  money,  broke  :  he  lost 
all,  and,  being  unable  to  pay  up 
the  calls,  his  shares  in  the  specula- 
tion referred  to  were  also  forfeited. 
These  disasters  threw  him  deeply 
into  debt ;  and  our  uncle,  who  was 
most  obstinate  when  he  had  once 
made  up  his  mind,  and  absolutely 
miserly  in  some  matters,  not  only 
refused  to  assist  him,  but  said  that, 
if  he  disgraced  the  family  by  going 
to  prison,  he  would  not  leave  a 
farthing  of  his  fortune  to  him  or 
to  me.  We  knew  that  he  was 
quite  capable  of  carrying  out  this 
threat,  and  were  at  our  wits'  end 
what  to  do;  for  my  brother's  credi- 
tors were  so  vindictive  and  watch- 
ful, that  for  him  to  escape  to  the 
Continent  appeared  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, when  Miss  Playfair,  to  whom 
I  had  just  become  engaged " 

"  What !  "  we  exclaimed  ;  "  did 
you  know  Miss  Playfair  before  you 
came  here  1 " 

"  Yes/'  he  said  ;  "  and  it  was 
she  who  first  put  into  our  heads 
the  notion  of  coming.  She  had 
been  on  a  visit  at  Mudford  once  ; 
and  when  she  heard  that  Mr  Mole's 
practice  was  to  be  sold,  an  idea 
occurred  to  her.  She  suggested  it 
to  me,  and  we  all  talked  it  over 
between  us,  and  at  length  deter- 
mined to  carry  it  out,  my  uncle 
being  especially  delighted  with  the 
plan,  from  a  cunning  feeling  of 
pleasure  at  the  trick  itself,  as  well 
as  from  the  prospect  of  escaping 
an  advance  of  cash,  and  yet  of  the 
family  avoiding  the  disgrace  of 
Henry's  going  to  prison.  The  plan 
was,  that  I  should  buy  Mr  Mole's 
practice,  which  did  not  require  a 
large  outlay,  and  that  we  should 
all  come  quietly  down  here  toge- 
ther, making  it  at  the  same  time 
be  believed  that  Henry  and  his 
wife  had  escaped  to  the  Continent. 


My  brother  and  I  being,  as  you 
see,  very  much  alike,  we  thought 
that,  by  taking  care  not  to  go  out 
together,  nor  to  be  seen  at  the 
same  time — by  trimming  our  beards 
and  mustaches  in  precisely  the 
same  way,  and  by  always  wearing 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  dress — we 
might  cause  it  to  be  believed,  espe- 
cially by  strangers,  that  we  were 
one  and  the  same  person.  My  bro- 
ther's wife,  almost  ever  since  her 
marriage,  had  been  an  invalid,  and 
was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
house,  so  that  there  was  no  fear 
of  our  being  found  out  through 
her  )  and  for  our  housekeeper 
we  chose  an  old  servant  of  the 
family,  on  whose  fidelity  we  could 
depend.  There  were  several  rea- 
sons which  determined  us  on  tak- 
ing the  proposed  step.  My  brother's 
wife  was  horrified  at  the  idea  of  her 
husband  being  taken  from  her  and 
sent  to  prison,  and  would  have  put 
up  with  anything  rather  than  that ; 
and  Miss  Playfair  was  coming  down 
here  again  on  a  visit,  so  that  we 
thought  we  should  be  able  frequent- 
ly to  see  each  other — a  thing  which 
my  uncle's  strange  character,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  my  prospects 
from  him,  made  her  parents  rather 
object  to  at  home.  Besides  this, 
my  brother  and  I  had  jointly  made 
some  rather  important  discoveries 
in  chemistry  and  electricity,  and 
we  wished  to  remain  together  in 
order  to  carry  out  a  systematic 
course  of  experiments,  and  con- 
jointly to  write  a  work  on  the  sub- 
ject. More  than  all,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, the  notion  took  our  uncle's 
fancy  so  much,  that  he  made  quite 
a  point  of  it,  and  we  saw  that  we 
could  not  refuse  to  go  on  with  the 
scheme  without  giving  him  the 
greatest  offence,  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  we  could  not  afford 
to  do. 

"  But  we  had  not  sufficiently  cal- 
culated the  tattle  and  espionage  of 
a  small  town ;  and  had  no  fore- 
boding of  the  dark  rumours  and 
suspicions  about  us  to  which  our 
plot  would  give  rise  :  else,  I  am 
sure,  we  should  never  have  ventured 
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to  carry  it  out.  Whatever  had 
been  the  consequence,  we  could,  I 
think,  have  gone  on  with  it  no 
longer  after  what  has  occurred :  but, 
two  days  ago,  we  received  a  com- 
munication stating  that  our  uncle 
had  died  almost  suddenly,  and  had 
left  all  his  property — a  very  consider- 
able one — to  my  brother  and  myself : 
so  that  my  brother  can  now  pay  all 
his  debts,  and  meet  his  creditors  in 
the  gate ;  and  we  have  each  of  us 
an  income  which  enables  us  to  dis- 
pense with  the  active  practice  of 
our  profession.  As,  at  the  same 
time,  it  fortunately  happens  that 
our  book  and  our  experiments  are 
completed,  and  my  sister-in-law 
nearly  recovered,  we  intend  to 
leave  this  place  to-morrow  :  but, 
before  doing  so,  we  thought  it  but 
right  to  ask  you  gentlemen  to  meet 
us  here  to-day,  in  order  that  you 
may  understand  what  has  appeared 
so  mysterious  about  us,  and  ex- 
plain the  same,  as  I  hope  you  will 
have  the  kindness  to  do,  to  your 
friends.  Come,  gentlemen,  a  glass 
of  wine." 

"But,"  said  one  of  our  party, 
"young  Flibbert  saw  a  grave  in 
your  garden,  and  a  coffin,  and  all 
that.  What  was  that,  Doctor  ? " 

"  Oh,"  said  Henry,  the  married 
man,  with  a  laugh,  "  that  was  my 
wife's  pet  cockatoo !  The  poor 
thing  died,  and  I  promised  my 
wife  to  give  it  decent  burial  in  the 
garden  ;  but  when  I  heard  the 
fellow  on  the  wall,  I  fancied  they 
would  be  for  digging  it  up  again  ; 
and,  determined  to  disappoint  them, 
I  brought  the  bird  back,  and 
stuffed  it,  having  acquired  the  art 
some  years  ago.  Here  it  is,  gentle- 
men." 

He  opened  a  cupboard,  and 
showed  us  the  stuffed  figure  of  a 
large  white  cockatoo,  wanting  only 
a  glass  case  to  be  really  a  very 
handsome  thing. 

"Anything  else,  gentlemen?" 

"Why,"  said  another  of  the 
party,  "  the  strange  lights  that 
have  been  seen,  and  the  strange 
sounds  that  have  been  heard  ;  we 


should  like  to  have  them  explained, 
if  not  too  much  trouble." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  our  experi- 
ments in  chemistry  and  electricity 
produced  some  strange  lights  now 
and  then  ;  and  we  purposely 
frightened  the  fellows  when  they 
came  to  dig  up  the  poor  cockatoo  ; 
and  I  daresay  we  occasionally 
caused  some  strange  sounds  in  the 
same  way  :  but  I  fancy  that  for 
these  latter  the  late  lamented  cocka- 
too is  principally  responsible.  He 
was  a  deuce  of  a  fellow  to  scream 
and  chatter,  though  you  wouldn't 
think  it,  to  look  at  him  now.  Take 
another  glass  of  wine,  gentlemen." 

We  took  one  more  glass,  and 
then  departed,  feeling  rather  as 
if  we  were  walking  with  our  heads 
on  the  ground  and  our  boots  in 
the  air.  As  we  went  out  at  the 
front  door,  I  saw  Miss  Cringle  at 
her  window,  panting  to  hear  the 
news  ;  and  so  I  went  up  to  com- 
municate them  to  her,  the  others 
of  the  party  not  daring  to  breathe 
a  word  to  anybody  until  they  had 
told  the  whole  story  to  their  ex- 
pectant wives.  Of  course,  the  tale 
was  not  long  in  circulating  through 
Mudford ;  and  I  am  afraid  that, 
on  the  whole,  it  created  a  feeling 
of  disappointment  :  for,  though 
there  was  something  very  strange 
about  it  as  it  was,  I  think  people 
in  general  would  rather  that  the 
New  Doctor  had  been  a  robber,  and 
a  murderer,  and  a  villain  of  the 
deepest  dye. 

Next  day  the  two  Doctors,  with 
Mrs  Smith,  and  the  housekeeper, 
and  the  stuffed  cockatoo,  all  de- 
parted from  Mudford,  leaving  in- 
structions with  Knox,  the  auction- 
eer, to  sell  the  furniture  for  what 
it  would  bring.  A  few  months 
after  I  got  wedding-cards  from  Mr 
and  Mrs  Herbert  Smith  ;  and  last 
Christmas  I  received  a  Stilton 
cheese  and  a  barrel  of  natives  from 
the  same  quarter. 

And  so  ended  the  strangest 
affair  which  has  ever  occurred  at 
Mudford  during  my  long  residence 
in  the  place. 
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SELDOM  has  the  opening  of  Par- 
liament been  looked  forward  to 
with  less  of  public  or  party  excite- 
ment than  at  present.  The  country 
is  in  a  remarkably  tranquil  mood, 
disposed  to  take  all  things  very 
quietly.  And  yet  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  are  full  of  grave  inte- 
rest. An  unparalleled  disaster  has 
befallen  the  gigantic  fabric  of  our 
manufacturing  industry;  and  abroad 
we  behold  an  array  of  events  which, 
a  few  years  ago,  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  produce  among  us  no  small 
degree  of  uneasiness  and  excite- 
ment. But  ever  since  the  convul- 
sions of  1848  broke  up  the  long 
peace  which  settled  on  Europe  after 
Waterloo — still  more  since  the  am- 
bition of  the  late  Czar  led  us  to  re- 
new our  experience  of  the  realities 
of  war — the  people  of  this  country 
have  been  becoming  used  to  crises. 
Since  1859,  especially,  when  the 
conviction  was  forced  upon  us  that 
French  Imperialism  is  still  very 
much  what  it  was  in  the  days  of 
our  fathers,  the  public  has  begun 
to  "  discount"  the  contingencies  of 
the  future,  and  to  insure  itself 
against  damage  from  their  occur- 
rence. We  have  made  ourselves 
secure — at  least  as  secure  as  needs 
be  in  present  circumstances  — 
against  external  attack ;  and  we  are 
well  assured  that  we  have  no  ene- 
mies at 'home — that  never  before 
were  all  classes  of  our  people  so 
united  in  bonds  of  mutual  sym- 
pathy and  goodwill,  or  so  univer- 
sally contented  with  our  national 
institutions.  A  country  so  circum- 
stanced is  virtually  impregnable ; 
and  therefore  we  can  look  forth 
from  our  happy  island-home  upon 
the  troubles  or  wars  of  other  States, 
not  indeed  in  selfish  indifference, 
but  with  a  sense  of  security  and  a 
consciousness  of  power,  which  in- 
vest us  with  a  tranquillity  that 
may  be  mistaken  for  apathy. 

The  great  and  sad  feature  of  the 
internal  condition  of  the  country 
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is  the  cotton  famine,  which  for  a 
year  past  has  weighed  like  a  night- 
mare upon  our  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, extending  its  baleful  influ- 
ence over  four  millions  of  our 
people.  The  calamity  came  upon 
us  so  suddenly  that  there  was  little 
time  to  prepare  for  it.  It  is  true, 
our  liability  to  such  a  calamity  had 
been  pointed  out,  in  language  of 
serious  warning,  by  one  or  two  of 
our  ablest  political  thinkers,  and 
foremost  among  these  by  Sir  Archi- 
bald Alison.  But  the  parties  most 
interested,  the  great  cotton-lords 
and  the  manufacturers  generally, 
despised  the  warning,  and  took  no 
measures  to  avert  disaster.  Their 
faith  in  the  doctrine  of  demand 
always  producing  supply  blinded 
them  to  their  danger.  It  was  a 
noble  fabric  of  industry,  truly, 
which  they  had  reared  up  —  a 
mighty  addition  to  the  wealth  and 
resources  of  the  country — a  vast 
field  of  employment  for  the  ever- 
increasing  population  of  our  isles. 
The  effect  was  as  beneficial  as  if 
several  thousand  square  miles  of 
productive  land  had  been  gradually 
added  to  the  narrow  area  of  the 
British  Isles — affording  remunera- 
tive employment  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  people  who  must 
otherwise  have  emigrated,  and  pro- 
portionately adding  to  the  power 
of  the  country  and  the  resources 
of  the  State.  But  any  thoughtful 
man,  as  he  viewed  the  annually  in- 
creasing growth  of  that  great  in- 
dustry, must  have  trembled  for  its 
permanence  ;  and  now  that  the 
blow  has  fallen,  every  one  must  re- 
cognise the  improvidence  exhibited 
by  the  great  chiefs  of  that  industry. 
"  We  will  buy  only  in  the  cheapest 
market,"  they  said  :  "  an  efficient 
demand  will  always  secure  an  ade- 
quate supply."  And  as  long  as 
there  was  the  least  hope  of  the  cot- 
ton-dearth being  over  in  a  year  or 
so,  they  resolutely  declined  to  take 
any  steps  to  obtain  new  sources  of 
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supply.  They  had  overstocked  the 
markets  with  their  goods,  and  as 
long  as  there  was  a  prospect  of  their 
old  source  of  supply  being  avail- 
able again  by  the  time  those  sur- 
plus stocks  had  run  off,  it  seemed 
to  them  better  to  content  them- 
selves with  working  their  mills  only 
half-time,  than  to  procure  future 
stability  for  their  industry  by  an 
outlay  of  money.  That  outlay,  in- 
deed, would  amply  repay  itself  in 
the  long-run ;  but  no  one  likes  put- 
ting his  hand  in  his  pocket;  and 
month  after  month  of  increasing 
distress  passed  away  without  the 
manufacturers  showing  any  disposi- 
tion to  move.  Recently  this  inac- 
tion has  partially  given  way  ;  the 
continued  dearth  of  cotton  at  length 
left  the  manufacturers  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  open  new  sources  of 
supply,  or  see  their  own  fortunes 
ruined.  The  pressure  of  adversity 
is  hard  to  bear,  and  we  have  no 
desire  to  scrutinise  too  closely  the 
conduct  of  the  manufacturers  in 
this  most  trying  crisis.  Yet  as 
a  mere  question  of  fact,  as  a 
singular  political  souvenir,  it  de- 
serves to  be  noted  that  an  influ- 
ential body  of  these  free-traders 
par  excellence — men  who  had  de- 
nounced bounties  and  privileges  of 
any  kind  as  alike  unjust  and  im- 
politic— actually  memorialised  the 
Government  to  procure  cotton  for 
them  in  India,  by  encouraging  the 
growth  of  cotton  by  means  of  boun- 
ties from  the  State !  Mr  Bright 
himself  has  recently  advocated  the 
same  proposal.  We  trust,  however, 
that  the  manufacturers  are  now  con- 
vinced of  the  hopelessness  as  well  as 
impolicy  of  such  a  project,  and  that 
they  will  do  what  every  other  class 
has  to  do — act  for  themselves,  and 
with  that  energy  and  ability  which 
so  eminently  distinguish  them.  The 
country  has  responded,  and  is  still 
responding,  nobly  to  the  bitter  cry 
of  distress  from  Lancashire  ;  but  it 
is  no  part  of  the  duty  either  of  the 
public  or  of  the  Government  to 
procure  cotton  for  the  mill-owners 
by  the  offer  of  State  bounties. 
Lamentable  as  is  the  distress 


which  thus  weighs  upon  so  nume- 
rous and  industrious  a  portion  of 
our  population,  it  is  consolatory  to 
know  that  never  yet  was  a  material 
calamity  so  redeemed  by  its  moral 
aspect.  National  virtue  never  be- 
fore was  so  strikingly  displayed. 
We  may  thank  Providence  that  the 
disaster  has  come  in  its  present 
form.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
good  judges,  the  distress  which  now 
so  lamentably  prevails  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  would  have  come 
upon  us  in  the  natural  course  of 
trade,  as  the  result  of  the  over-pro- 
duction of  previous  years.  In  such 
a  case,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that 
public  sympathy  would  have  been 
so  widely  and  heartily  displayed, 
and  that  the  accusing  voices  of  the 
operatives  would  not  have  been 
heard  against  their  masters.  But 
happily  the  calamity  has  come  in  a 
shape  which  silences  cavil,  and 
unites  the  hearts  and  hands  of  all 
in  the  mitigation  of  the  distress. 
The  cause  of  the  disaster  was  be- 
yond our  control ;  and  the  very 
over-production  of  previous  years 
now  proves  advantageous — for  the 
gradual  sale  of  the  surplus  stocks 
at  good  prices  (which  in  other  cir- 
cumstances would  have  continued 
to  glut  the  market  and  check  pro- 
duction) now  helps  to  compensate 
the  mill-owners  for  their  losses,  and 
enables  them  to  act  with  liberality 
to  the  suffering  operatives.  And 
that,  as  a  class,  they  do  so  act,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  the  noble 
Earl  who,  with  princely  munifi- 
cence, generous  sympathy,  and 
statesmanlike  intelligence,  heads 
the  movement  for  the  relief  of  the 
distress.  All  classes,  both  high 
and  low,  are  nobly  doing  their 
duty.  The  patient  endurance  of 
the  suffering  working  -  classes  is 
heroic;  the  lively  sympathy  and 
active  co-operation  of  the  other 
classes  of  the  community  on  their 
behalf  are  without  a  parallel.  The 
change  which  has  taken  place,  in 
this  respect,  during  a  single  gene- 
ration, is  something  marvellous. 
Formerly,  under  the  pressure  of 
hardships  less  great  and  equally 
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beyond  the  power  of  any  one  to 
prevent,  the  working-classes  became 
reckless  and  broke  into  outrage ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  community, 
which  had  done  little  by  its  bene- 
factions to  avert  this  outbreak  of 
suffering,  found  itself  compelled  to 
take  stringent  measures  against 
these  organised  conspirators  against 
the  public  peace.  Now  all  this  is 
changed.  It  is  needless,  and  it 
were  unjust,  to  throw  stones  at  the 
old  times.  What  is  now  could  not 
have  been  then.  If  we  examine 
the  causes  of  the  great  change  which 
has  supervened,  we  shall  find  it 
first  in  the  increased  intercommu- 
nication between  all  parts  of  the 
country  ;  and,  secondly,  in  the 
spread  of  education  and  intelli- 
gence. Railways  and  newspapers 
now  bind  together  all  parts  and  all 
classes  of  the  country.  Ignorance 
is  the  mother  of  apathy  and  dis- 
union. When  each  city,  or  dis- 
trict, or  class  knew  little  of  the 
character  and  concerns  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  country  or  classes  of 
the  community,  it  was  vain  to  ex- 
pect the  ready  sympathy  and  gene- 
ral co-operation  on  behalf  of  a  suf- 
fering locality,  such  as,  we  rejoice 
to  say,  has  become  common  now. 
Moreover,  wealth  has  increased 
enormously  in  this  country  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century — and 
it  is  only  the  surplus  wealth  of  a 
community  that  is  available  for  the 
relief  of  distress.  Let  us  thank  God 
that  we  are  as  we  are,  without  charg- 
ing it  as  a  social  crime  against  our 
fathers  that  they  acted  differently. 
Let  us  rejoice  that,  heavy  though  the 
calamity  be,  it  has  at  least  become 
a  means  of  uniting  all  classes  of  our 
people — classes  who  have  so  often 
warred  with  one  another — in  the 
bonds  of  sympathy  and  confidence ; 
and  that  the  British  nation  has  at 
length  perfected  its  social  existence, 
by  growing  into  a  compact  and 
harmonious  community,  every  part 
of  which  knows  intimately  and 
sympathises  heartily  with  the  con- 
dition and  concerns  of  the  rest. 

It  is  a  not  less  remarkable  feature 
of  the  times  that  in  politics  also 


all  England  now  is  nearly  of  one 
mind.  We  say  "  nearly,';  for  there 
is  one  class  which  is  an  exception, 
and  the  existence  of  which  has  an 
important  influence  upon  the  rela- 
tive composition  of  the  two  great 
parties  in  the  State.  But,  unques- 
tionably, the  great  bulk  of  the  na- 
tion is  now  of  one  mind  in  regard  to 
political  questions.  In  a  country 
like  England  this  is  a  truly  remark- 
able condition  of  affairs,  and  sug- 
gestive of  but  one  inference.  Ho- 
mogeneous nations  under  a  central- 
ised form  of  government  —  as  in 
France  —  may  readily  conceive  a 
universal  passion  for  change,  the 
nation  acting  together  in  its  wis- 
dom or  madness  like  one  man.  But 
the  case  is  very  different  in  this 
country.  The  United  Kingdom  is 
an  aggregate  of  the  most  opposite 
forces — it  is  full  of  conflicting  inte- 
rests, each  intrenched  in  some  vigor- 
ous organisation,  whether  of  aris- 
tocracy, church,  commerce,  corpora- 
tions, leagues,  or  companies.  In 
such  circumstances,  a  universal 
agreement  of  opinion  in  favour 
of  altering  a  single  part  of  our 
constitution,  either  in  Church  or 
State,  would  be  an  event  little 
short  of  a  miracle.  Unanimity 
of  political  feeling  in  England, 
therefore,  cannot  possibly  signify 
anything  else  than  political  con- 
tentment— the  wish  to  rest  and 
enjoy,  satisfaction  with  the  form 
and  machinery  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  a  desire  only  to  see 
the  machinery  of  Government  ably 
and  honestly  worked.  And  what 
else  is  this  than  Conservatism  1  It 
is  Conservatism  adopted  by  the 
whole  nation.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
attribute  this  universal  Conservat- 
ism to  the  breakdown  of  democratic 
institutions  in  America.  The  "  Con- 
servative reaction/'  to  adopt  the 
common  but  exceptionable  phrase, 
had  unmistakably  manifested  it- 
self before  a  single  shot  had  been 
fired  in  America — before  the  blood- 
less bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter 
announced  the  approach  of  that  de- 
plorable conflict  which  has  served 
to  expose  democracy  in  its  worst 
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and  most  contemptible  form,  and  to 
reveal,  in  the  bosom  of  republican 
America,  a  mass  of  corruption,  im- 
becility, meanness,  and  malignity 
which,  taken  together,  have  never 
been  equalled  in  the  whole  world. 
But  if  a  Conservative  feeling  had 
been  steadily  growing  up  in  Eng- 
land before  the  "bursting  of  the 
American  bubble,"  it  is  equally  true 
that  that  great  collapse  of  demo- 
cracy has  done  much  to  give  to 
that  feeling  its  present  universality. 
Abstract  reasoning  cannot  affect 
mankind  with  the  same  force  as 
actual  experiment  and  practical  de- 
monstration. Every  sensible  man 
in  this  country  now  acknowledges 
— what  nearly  all  sensible  men  for 
some  years  past  felt,  but  lacked  the 
courage  to  say — that  we  have  al- 
ready gone  as  far  towards  demo- 
cracy as  it  is  safe  to  go,  and  that 
another  step  like  that  proposed  by 
Lord  Russell  would  have  carried 
us  irretrievably  over  the  precipice. 
This  is  the  great  moral  benefit 
which  we  have  derived  from  the 
events  in  America.  The  vast  supe- 
riority of  our  mixed  Constitution  is 
now  so  demonstrated,  that  every 
man  may  now  say  what  he  thinks 
publicly  and  without  reserve.  Even 
men  who  have  been  all  their  lives 
supporters  of  the  "  Liberal "  party 
— men  who,  up  to  the  last  moment, 
were  in  favour  of  a  farther  degrada- 
tion of  the  franchise — now  see  the 
folly  of  their  course,  and,  more- 
over, have  an  excuse  for  avowing 
their  change  of  opinion.  Hence  it  is 
that  England  is  now  all  of  one  mind. 
And  what  is  that,  we  repeat,  but 
that  all  England  is  Conservative, 
and  that  the  Liberal  party  in  office 
is  an  anachronism? 

There  might  be  some  excuse  for 
this  anomalous  position  of  affairs, 
if  the  Liberal  Ministry  ever  pro- 
fessed to  believe  that  Liberal  prin- 
ciples are  still  popular.  But  they 
do  not — they  cannot.  After  nearly 
ten  years  of  selfish  and  most  reck- 
less trafficking  in  Reform  Bills, 
Lord  Russell  himself  repudiated 
his  own  work.  He  abandoned  it 
in  the  same  spirit  of  selfishness  as 


he  took  it  up.  It  was  in  the  hope 
of  reviving  his  faded  popularity 
that  he  first  proposed  a  further  Re- 
form Bill  in  the  end  of  1851 ;  and, 
backed  by  a  party  as  insincere  as 
himself,  he  kept  playing  off  his 
precious  Bill,  year  after  year,  as  a 
convenient  party  manoeuvre  against 
his  Conservative  rivals.  But  no 
sooner,  when  reinstated  in  office, 
did  he  and  his  colleagues  find  that 
they  were  about  to  be  "  hoist  with 
their  own  petard,"  than  the  Bill 
was  shelved.  Reform  was  not  only 
abandoned,  but  treated  with  con- 
tempt by  the  Whig  occupants  of 
the  Treasury  Bench ;  and  the  Min- 
ister who  had  once  shed  tears  when 
forced  by  his  colleagues  to  post- 
pone his  Bill,  at  length,  on  the  5th 
of  February  1861,  not  only  buried 
Reform,  but,  like  a  wild  Irishman, 
danced  upon  its  grave !  In  their 
projects  of  ecclesiastical  innovation, 
the  members  of  the  present  Minis- 
try have  been  equally  defeated. 
When  baffled  in  their  attacks  upon 
the  State,  they  still  thought  it  was 
a  popular  thing  to  assault  the 
Church.  In  this  also  they  have  at 
length  been  undeceived  :  and  now 
what  have  they  left  to  do  1  They  have 
not  a  single  card  left  to  play.  Their 
whole  list  of  measures,  after  having 
been  deliberately  considered  by  the 
nation,  has  been  condemned  and 
rejected  with  contempt.  Like  the 
Federal  generals  at  Fredericksburg, 
they  have  tried  attack  after  attack 
upon  every  part  of  their  rivals'  posi- 
tion, and  with  every  man  they  could 
muster,  only  to  see  every  attack 
fail,  and  recoil  in  ruinous  loss  upon 
themselves.  The  Federal  general, 
when  condemned  to  inaction  and 
menaced  by  a  superior  force,  wisely 
abandoned  his  ground,  and  put  a 
river  between  himself  and  his  foe. 
It  is  time  the  Whig  Ministry  should 
execute  a  similar  "  strategic  move- 
ment," if  they  do  not  wish  to  fare 
worse  than  General  Burnside,  and 
be  kicked  across  theRappahannock, 
instead  of  avoiding  a  catastrophe 
by  a  timely  retreat. 

We  have  said  that  there  is  one 
exception  to  the  unanimity  of  poli- 
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tical  feeling  which  now  pervades 
this  country,  and  that  exception, 
we  need  hardly  say,  is  the  party  of 
Radicals  whose  mouthpiece  is  Mr 
Bright.  We  can  no  longer  call  this 
the  ''Manchester"  party;  for, what- 
ever may  have  been  their  senti- 
ments hitherto,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  views  of  Mr  Bright 
are  now  repudiated  by  the  greater 
part  even  of  our  manufacturing 
classes.  But  Mr  Bright  is  incurable. 
All  his  life  he  has  been  a  man  of 
one  idea,  and  one-ideaed  he  must  be 
to  the  end.  There  must  always  be 
men  of  this  kind.  We  must  lay  our 
account  to  have  Radicals.  Like  the 
poor,  they  are  always  with  us.  And 
they  are  not  without  use  in  their 
way.  This  is  a  free  country,  and 
a  few  eloquent  or  blustering  Radi- 
cals serve  to  "let  off  the  steam" 
of  their  class,  and  serve  to  remind 
the  sober-minded  portion  of  the 
community  what  a  very  mad  and 
drunken  thing  Radicalism  is.  Mr 
Bright  and  his  followers  may  hold 
a  place  in  political  England  as 
usefully  as  the  drunken  Helots  did 
in  the  social  usages  of  Sparta.  But 
though  we  have  no  great  zeal  for  the 
conversion  of  this  Abbot  of  Un- 
reason and  his  motley  followers, 
we  think  the  country  will  agree 
with  us  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
taken  by  the  hand  by  those  in  high 
places,  and  allowed  to  play  their 
pranks  in  the  government  of  the 
country.  Yet  this  is  just  what 
must  happen  in  the  present  ano- 
malous position  of  parties.  The 
country  has  no  objection  to  hear 
Mr  Bright  speak  on  any  subject  and 
in  any  way  he  likes,  either  in  or 
out  of  Parliament;  but  it  cannot 
regard  with  indifference  a  position 
of  affairs  which  makes  his  support 
indispensable  to  the  existence  of  a 
Ministry.  The  Tories  are  not  only 
the  strongest  party  in  Parliament, 
but  now  equal  in  number  the 
Whigs  and  Radicals  put  together. 
By  a  slow  and  steady  growth  the 
Conservative  party  is  regaining  the 
predominant  position  which  it  held 
from  1842  to  1847,  when  a  question, 
not  of  constitutional  but  of  com- 


mercial policy,  so  lamentably  dis- 
rupted its  power.  Now,  as  in  1841, 
the  Whig  Ministry  is  at  its  mercy, 
and  is  only  spared  for  the  sake  of 
the  gallant  old  statesman  who  heads 
the  motley  crew,  and  is  worth  all 
the  others  put  together. 

We  see  nothing  surprising  in  this 
recovery  of  the  Conservative  party. 
The  only  surprising  thing  would 
have  been  if  it  had  not  taken  place. 
It  is  not  necessary,  nor  would  it  be 
correct,  to  attribute  the  recovery  to 
any  extraordinary  generalship  on 
the  part  of  its  leaders.  In  the  five 
years  which  followed  the  Reform 
Bill,  the  Conservative  party  made 
almost  as  great  a  rally  as  they  have 
done  in  the  fifteen  years  which  fol- 
lowed the  split  on  the  Corn-laws  ; 
and  yet  that  split  was  not  on  a  con- 
stitutional question,  and  the  Con- 
servative section  which  left  the 
main  body  might  have  remained  as 
good  Conservatives  as  ever.  The 
Conservative  "  reaction,"  now  in 
progress,  and  nearly  accomplished, 
has  been  slow  and  tardy,  but  it 
promises  unmistakably  to  be  pro- 
portionately enduring.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  all,  the  work  of  Constitutional 
Reform  has  been  carried  as  far  as 
it  is  wise  to  carry  it ;  -and  in  the 
opinion  of  all,  the  Whig  Ministers 
who,  for  a  dozen  years,  have  been 
urging  us  towards  further  innova- 
tions both  in  Church  and  State, 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  un- 
safe leaders.  As  the  sole  means  of 
retaining  office,  the  Whigs  now  re- 
pudiate their  old  measures  and  prin- 
ciples— everything  that  was  peculiar 
to  them — and  act  the  part  of  un- 
willing Conservatives.  Now  in  re- 
gard to  constitutional  questions — 
which  are  the  grand  tests  of  differ- 
ence between  Whig  and  Tory — there 
is  a  notable  difference  between  a 
change  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  a 
Liberal  and  of  a  Conservative.  The 
greatest  and  not  least  illusory  boast 
of  the  Liberals  hitherto  has  been, 
that  all  their  distinctive  measures 
have  been  carried  in  the  end, 
and  have  been  accepted  by  the  Con- 
servatives themselves ;  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  Conservatives  have 
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always  been  in  the  wrong,  and  the 
Whigs  in  the  right.  Such  a  boast, 
partially  fallacious  as  to  facts,  is 
totally  illusory  in  its  logic,  for  it  is 
to  be  observed  that,  as  the  capacity 
of  the  people  for  self-government 
is  always  increasing  with  the  in- 
crease of  wealth  and  intelligence, 
it  may  be  that  the  Conservatives 
were  right  when  they  opposed  a 
particular  change,  and  right  also 
when  subsequently  they  adopted 
or  acquiesced  in  it.  But  with  the 
Liberals  this  is  impossible.  If  Lord 
Kussell's  Reform  Bill  was  bad  and 
worthy  only  of  contempt  in  1861, 
it  must  have  been  still  more  mis- 
timed and  worthy  of  all  condemna- 
tion in  1851,  when  he  first  an- 
nounced it.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Ballot  question  and  the  other 
proposed  innovations  upon  the 
Constitution.  Thus  one  of  two 
things  must  follow.  Either  the 
Whig  Ministers  were  right  and  the 
whole  country  is  wrong ;  or  else, 
a  more  .probable  supposition,  the 
country  is  right  and  the  Whigs  were 
wrong.  If  we  accept  the  first  alter- 
native, what  are  we  to  think  of 
Ministers  who  repudiate  what  they 
believe  to  be  right  for  the  sake  of 
retaining  office,  and  act  the  part  of 
Conservatives  when  believing  that 
the  welfare  of  the  country  calls  for 
"sweeping  reforms?"  If  we  ac- 
cept the  other  alternative,  can  we, 
on  a  review  of  the  last  ten  years, 
imagine  a  deeper  depth  of  degrada- 
tion than  that  to  which  Liberalism 
and  its  chiefs  have  now  sunk?  for 
while  Liberalism  has  proved  itself 
a  perilous  absurdity,  its  chiefs  have 
not  only  endorsed  that  judgment, 
but  have  gleefully  repudiated  their 
old  professions  for  the  sake  of  post- 
poning their  fall  from  office. 

In  truth,  the  greatest  retarding 
obstacle  to  the  triumph  of  the  Con- 
servative party  is  the  completeness 
of  the  triumph  achieved  by  their 
opinions.  Conservatism  is  now  so 
universally  the  feeling  of  the  nation, 
that  there  is  no  room  for  rivalry. 
Although  the  Liberals  are  in  office, 
they  know  that  their  creed  is  now 
an  absurdity  —  that  the  measures 


which  they  have  so  long  vaunted 
and  ventilated  would  now  be  scoff- 
ed out  of  the  House,  and  held  up  to 
public  ridicule  in  '  Punch'  and  the. 
'  Times/  They  feel  that  it  is  vain 
to  contend  against  the  Conservative 
feeling  of  the  nation,  and  therefore 
they  fall  in  with  it.  Their  best 
defence,  their  best  plea  for  being 
allowed  to  retain  office,  is  based  on 
the  very  fact  that  the  triumph  of 
their  rivals'  principles  is  now  too 
complete  to  be  gainsaid.  "  It  does 
not  matter  who  is  in  office,"  say  the 
Ministerial  apologists ;  "the country 
is  all  of  one  mind,  and  the  policy 
of  the  Government  must  be  the 
same  whether  Whig  or  Tory  be  in 
office."  They  forget  to  complete 
the  exposition  by  saying  that  that 
policy  must  be  Conservative !  Able 
and  willing  to  eject  the  party  of  in- 
novation from  Downing  Street,  the 
Conservatives  are  naturally  some- 
what embarrassed  to  find  the  pre- 
mises occupied  by  a  set  of  men  pro- 
fessing Conservatism.  If  Liberal- 
ism and  Conservatism  were  to  come 
into  conflict,  Liberalism  would  in- 
stantly go  to  the  wall,  and  the 
Ministry  be  expelled  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  But  the  quon- 
dam Liberals  think  of  nothing  so 
much  as  eschewing  Liberalism :  they 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it; 
they  will  back  it  no  longer ;  they 
will  not  even  name  it  lest  they  give 
occasion  for  a  challenge  ! 

Even  supposing  the  quondam 
Liberals  now  in  office  were  sincerely 
convinced  of  the  folly  of  the  mea- 
sures which  they  so  long  supported, 
but  which  the  country  so  emphati- 
cally rejected,  they  cannot  be  good 
Conservatives  if  they*  wished  it. 
For  to  retain  office  they  must  pro- 
pitiate the  Bright  party.  They 
must  throw  them  crumbs  occasion- 
ally, smuggle  little  Hadical  clauses 
into  otherwise  good  bills,  and  go 
into  the  same  lobby  with  them  on 
all  questions  which  do  not  endanger 
their  existence  as  a  Ministry.  This 
is  a  most  irritating,  vexatious,  and 
contemptible  game,  and  would  jus- 
tify the  country  in  cutting  it  short 
by  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence. 
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The  Ministry  now  forswear  all  the 
Liberal  measures  as  Government 
questions,  but  they  support  them 
with  their  votes  and  influence. 
They  retain  office  in  the  character 
of  Conservatives,  but  they  give  all 
the  influence  of  office  in  favour  of 
Liberalism.  Such  a  system  cannot 
last  long. 

A  Cabinet  so  ignominiously  cir- 
cumstanced has  not  often  been 
seen.  Defeated  again  and  again — 
impotent  to  propose  a  single  mea- 
sure of  practical  value — their  only 
skill  is  shown  in  the  way  in 
which  they  evade  a  decisive  trial 
of  strength  with  the  Opposition. 
And  in  the  constituencies  their 
only  hope  lies  in  the  longevity  of 
their  supporters.  For  every  two 
Whig  or  Radical  seats  that  become 
vacant,  a  Conservative  is  sure  to 
get  one  of  them — still  further  swell- 
ing the  triumphant  phalanx  of  the 
Opposition.  The  leading  journal 
itself  now  scoffs  at  the  whole  pro- 
gramme of  Liberalism.  When  al- 
luding to  the  programme  of  the 
Ministerial  candidate  for  South- 
ampton— namely,  "  Extension  of 
the  franchise,  the  Ballot,  abolition 
of  Church-rates,  and  progressive  po- 
litical and  ecclesiastical  reform  " — 
the  'Times '  rightly  calls  it  "  dreary 
old  stuff,"  and  adds  :— "  There  is 
not  in  the  programme  either  a  sen- 
timent to  raise  the  soul  from  the 
street  mud,  or  a  measure  which  can 
be  said  to  be  really  before  the  Brit- 
ish public.  As  a  political  statement 
it  is  at  once  hazy  and  pedestrian, 
unpractical  and  unideal.  No  rea- 
sonable being  expects  that  either 
the  franchise  will  be  extended,  or 
the  Ballot  introduced,  or  Church- 
rates  abolished,  unless  it  be  by 
some  compromise ;  or  that  there 
will  be  any  very  remarkable  re- 
forms, either  in  Church  or  State, 
for  many  a  day."  And  the  same 
journal  now  claims  for  the  Premier 
as  his  highest  credit  that  he  has 
"  no  principles  !"  As  the  '  Times ' 
aims  above  all  things  to  express 
public  opinion,  these  are  remark- 
able words,  and  show  what  a  de- 
funct, petrified,  and  wholly  ante- 


diluvian thing  Liberalism  has  be- 
come. We  use  the  word  Liberalism, 
of  course,  in  its  accepted  sense,  as 
equivalent  to  the  opinions  and  mea- 
sures of  the  party  which  has  called 
itself  "  Liberal,"  though  with  no 
special  claim  to  the  title — in  fact, 
with  less  real  claim  than  the  Con- 
servatives have  ;  for  the  liberalism 
of  the  Liberals  has  been  all  in  the 
air,  and  is  now  (happily  for  the 
country)  nowhere ;  whereas  the  li- 
beralism of  the  Conservatives,  if  of 
a  more  homely,  is  of  a  more  genu- 
ine and  practical  kind,  which  per- 
vades the  whole  scope  alike  of  their 
measures  and  of  their  policy.  To 
be  truly  liberal  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  being  simply  innovat- 
ing ;  and  although  the  bastard  li- 
beralism of  the  Whigs  and  Radicals 
is  now  justly  discredited,  we  need 
not  shrink  from  taking  credit  for 
the  genuine  and  practical  liberality 
which  has  characterised  the  admin- 
istration of  recent  Conservative  Gov- 
ernments. As  regards  administra- 
tive ability,  the  statesmen  of  the 
Conservative  party  can  still  more 
unquestionably  claim  a  superiority 
over  their  rivals.  One  of  the  bit- 
terest antagonists  of  Conservative 
principles  lately  admitted  that  Lord 
Derby's  last  Cabinet  was  the  most 
efficient  Administration  he  had  ever 
known ;  and  every  one  who  con- 
trasts the  activity  and  wise  legisla- 
tion of  that  Cabinet,  in  all  its  de- 
partments, with  the  "wasted  ses- 
sions "  which  have  marked  the  ca- 
reer of  the  present  Ministry,  cannot 
fail  to  endorse  that  opinion.  Nor 
must  we  forget  the  immense  nega- 
tive as  well  as  positive  benefits 
which  the  country  owes  to  the  Con- 
servative party.  At  a  time  like  the 
present,  when  it  is  evident  that  the 
Conservatives  are  again  about  to  be 
raised  to  power,  with  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  a  long  term  of  office,  it  is 
right  to  remember  what  they  ac- 
complished as  a  party  in  the  "  cold 
shade  "  of  the  Opposition  benches. 
Ever  since  the  short-lived  Admin- 
istration of  Sir  R.  Peel  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  1835,  the 
Conservatives  have  been  able  to 
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foil  the  attacks  of  their  antago- 
nists upon  the  Constitution,  both 
in  Church  and  State.  At  that  time 
the  Appropriation  Bill  received  at 
their  hands  its  quietus,  despite 
the  shameful  compact  between  the 
Whigs  and  the  O'Connell  party; 
and  we  can  now  name  half-a-dozen 
measures  inimical  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  have  recently  been  re- 
sisted with  equal  success,  despite  a 
similar  degrading  compact  between 
the  Whigs  and  the  Radical  follow- 
ers of  Mr  Bright.  One  has  only  to 
look  back  upon  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  contrast  the  prospects  of  the 
country  then  with  its  condition  now, 
to  see  how  remarkable  have  been 
the  achievements  and  how  valuable 
the  services  rendered  to  the  country 
by  the  Conservative  party.  As  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  well  said  when 
recently  addressing  the  Conserva- 
tives of  South  Devon  : — 

( '  To  the  Conservative  party  the  coun- 
try is  indebted  for  the  fact  that  we  have 
now  a  constitutional  and  ancient  mon- 
archy, and  that  we  do  not  live  either 
under  a  republic  or  a  despotism  ;  that 
we  have  a  House  of  Lords  respected  and 
independent ;  that  we  have  a  House  of 
Commons  such  as  he  would  not  say  was 
ideally  perfect,  but  such  as  fairly  re- 
presented all  classes ;  that  we  have  a 
pure  and  Established  Protestant  Church, 
which  is  at  once  established  and  regu- 
lated by  law,  and  yet  is  not  a  slave  or 
tool  of  the  State  ;  besides  other  blessings 
which  he  need  not  enumerate.  All  this 
they  owed  to  the  gallant  stand  made  by 
the  Conservative  party,  and  to  the  way 
in  which  their  exertions  had  been  backed 
up  by  the  people  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land." 

The  sole  prestige  of  the  present 
Cabinet  centres  in  the  Premier. 
In  the  estimation  of  the  country, 
Lord  Palmerston  is  the  Govern- 
ment. Ministerial  candidates  swear 
by  no  one  else.  Lord  Russell  is 
already  becoming  a  name  of  the 
past,  and  in  practical  administra- 
tion has  proved  himself  the  greatest 
blunderer  of  his  day.  As  regards 
Mr  Gladstone,  the  country  has  got 
sick  of  his  clever  and  risky  budgets, 
and  sighs  for  a  plain  business-like 
balancing  of  income  and  expendi- 


ture, accompanied  by  as  much  eco- 
nomy as  can  be  effected  without 
impairing  the  efficiency  of  our  na- 
tional establishments.  But  Lord 
Palmerston,  with  fourscore  years 
on  his  shoulders,  has  now  a  greater 
reputation  than  he  ever  had,  or 
than  is  accorded  to  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  England  loves  old 
statesmen.  No  Minister  in  these 
days  need  expect  to  acquire  the 
confidence  of  the  country  under 
sixty,  but,  if  he  avoid  any  great 
failure,  every  year  after  that  may 
be  expected  to  add  to  his  reputa- 
tion. It  is  an  additional  sign  of 
the  times  that  the  only  popular 
statesman  in  the  present  Cabinet 
is  an  old  Tory — one  who  grew  up 
in  the  Toryism  of  Pitt,  and  for  a 
dozen  years  was  initiated  in  the 
management  of  war  and  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy  under  Castle- 
reagh.  In  his  old  age,  in  the  last 
and  brightest  phase  of  his  long  ca- 
reer, Palmerston  acquires  his  fame 
in  the  very  character  in  which  he 
first  entered  upon  office.  It  is  as 
a  War  Minister  that  the  Premier 
chiefly  commands  the  confidence  of 
the  country.  As  a  legislator  he  was 
never  of  any  account ;  as  a  Foreign 
Minister  he  was  bold,  astute,  and 
on  the  whole  successful ;  but  now 
that,  as  Premier,  he  can  direct  both 
the  War  Office  and  the  Foreign 
Office,  he  has  the  widest  possible 
scope  for  his  peculiar  abilities.  And 
he  has  this  great  advantage,  that  he 
is  not  only  a  vigorous  and  sagacious 
director  of  our  foreign  policy,  but 
the  country  fully  believes  in  his 
vigour  and  sagacity — nay,  great  as 
they  are,  exaggerates  them.  He  is 
the  only  statesman  in  England  that 
the  people  would  follow  to  war  un- 
hesitatingly. In  some  respects  this 
may  not  be  a  matter  of  congratula- 
tion, but  in  other  respects  it  is  a 
great  advantage.  Foreign  Govern- 
ments, when  they  see  England  well 
armed,  and  know  that  she  is  ready 
to  use  her  power  promptly  and  en- 
ergetically, if  need  be,  will  be  cau- 
tious how  they  seek  either  to  injure 
or  insult  us.  This  is  unquestion- 
ably a  benefit  which  we  derive  from 
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the  dictatorship  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston ;  and  we  have  much  need  to 
acknowledge  it,  for  it  is  the  only 
one !  The  Cabinet  without  Pal- 
merston  is  nothing.  Fancy  the 
same  set  of  men  with  Lord  Russell 
or  Mr  Gladstone  for  Premier,  and 
the  Ministry  would  not  last  a  day. 
Foreign  politics  is  still  the  great 
affair  of  the  time ;  and,  failing  the 
present  Premier,  there  are  two 
men  to  whom  the  eyes  of  the  coun- 
try would  by  common  consent  turn, 
and  these  are  Lord  Derby  and  Lord 
Malmesbury.  Beyond  all  question, 
these  two  statesmen  are  our  great 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  future  ; 
and,  however  troubled  that  future 
may  be,  the  fortunes  of  the  country 
will  be  safe  in  their  hands.  In  the 
trying  period  of  1859,  the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury  displayed  a  discern- 
ment, firmness,  and  masterly  tact, 
which  now,  though  tardily,  are  fully 
acknowledged.  When  Palmerston 
was  at  fault— when  that  veteran 
statesman  imagined  that  Napo- 
leon did  not  purpose  war,  and 
when  he  kept  repeating  that  "  the 
Treaty  of  1815  must  be  respected" 
— Lord  Malmesbury  had  already 
seen  through  the  game  of  the 
French  Emperor,  and  took  the 
ablest  means  to  meet  it.  If  de- 
prived of  Lord  Palmerston,  the 
Liberal  party  would  not  have  a 
single  man  competent  to  direct  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  country ;  but 
there  is  no  such  lack  on  the  side 
of  the  Conservatives.  And  this  is 
fortunate — for  it  is  evidently  the 
Conservatives  who  are  to  be  the  pre- 
dominant party  in  the  State  for  a 
good  many  years  to  come,  and  it 
is  upon  them  accordingly  that  the 
onerous  duty  of  maintaining  the 
honour  and  integrity  of  the  country 
will  chiefly  devolve. 

Lord  Palmerston,  there  is  no 
doubt,  is  the  supreme  director  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Lord  Russell  is  allowed, 
more  suo,  to  write  extraordinary 
despatches,  and  to  quote  Vattel 
and  Puffendorf  to  show  how  little 
he  understands  them ;  but  when- 
ever he  takes  a  view  which  Palmer- 


ston thinks  wrong,  the  Foreign 
Minister  has  to  do  as  the  Premier 
desires  him.  Thus  it  is  no  secret 
that  the  Foreign  Secretary  was  in 
favour  of  the  formation  of  Italy 
into  two  States — an  idea  which  his 
chief  very  wisely  negatived.  And 
although  not  generally  known,  it  is 
not  less  true  that  when,  in  May 
1860,  the  French  Government  pro- 
posed a  joint  intervention,  in  order 
to  prevent  Garibaldi  crossing  from 
Sicily  into  Naples,  Lord  Russell  was 
willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  imperial 
project,  but  was  overruled  by  the 
decisive  and  sagacious  judgment  of 
the  veteran  Premier.  But  when 
not  thus  in  leading-strings,  Lord 
Russell  plays  most  fantastic  tricks, 
so  that  Continental  diplomatists 
have  often  wondered  that  such  a 
mountebank  should  be  the  occu- 
pant of  the  British  Foreign  Office. 
The  air  of  'Germany  seems  espe- 
cially to  disagree  with  his  Lordship, 
as  three  notable  escapades  suffice 
to  demonstrate.  There  was  first 
the  grand  mission  to  Vienna  in 
1855,  whither  his  Lordship  chose 
to  go  en  famille,  and  from  which 
he  returned  with  such  a  progeny 
of  blunders  as  astonished  his  col- 
leagues, and  induced  even  the  mo- 
del young  Whigs  to  sign  a  round- 
robin  begging  him  to  resign,  and 
not  pull  down  the  Ministry  along 
with  him.  In  the  autumn  of  1860 
he  was  again  in  Germany,  and  the 
fruit  of  his  cogitations  in  that 
foreign  atmosphere  was  his  me- 
morable despatch  of  August  31, 
which  he  immediately  afterwards 
repudiated  by  his  still  more  me- 
morable despatch  of  October  27. 
Once  more  he  has  been  in  Ger- 
many, and  again  the  "  black-fate  " 
seems  to  have  fallen  upon  him  : 
for  in  the  despatch  which  he  wrote 
on  the  Danish  question  at  Cobourg 
he  has  at  once  reversed  the  policy 
of  his  own  and  of  all  our  other 
Governments  during  the  last  ten 
years,  and  taken  part  against  a 
nation  with  whom  we  have  espe- 
cial reasons  to  be  friends,  and  at 
the  very  time  when  such  an  act  of 
unfriendliness  towards  Denmark 
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was  peculiarly  out  of  place.  Start- 
ling and  incomprehensible  as  have 
been  the  blunders  of  Lord  Eussell, 
alike  in  domestic  and  foreign  policy, 
it  surpassed  belief  that  he  should 
have  reserved  his  masterpiece  of 
folly  and  incapacity  to  be  directed 
against  a  nation,  between  whose 
dynasty  and  our  own  an  official 
announcement  had  just  been  made 
of  an  impending  matrimonial  alli- 
ance. 

Lord  Russell's  despatch  of  24th 
September,  by  which,  for  the  first 
time,  the  British  Government  is 
made  to  side  with  the  Germanic 
Diet  in  menacing  the  integrity  of 
Denmark,  produces  an  embarrass- 
ment for  that  country  at  the  very 
time  when  the  difficulties  of  the 
Scandinavian  kingdoms  were  on  the 
eve  of  a  most  happy  solution.  For 
two  or  three  years  past  there  has 
been  a  growing  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Scandinavian  peoples  for 
closer  union,  by  the  consolidation 
of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark 
into  one  State.  The  difficulty  was 
as  to  the  means  by  which  this  was 
to  be  accomplished,  and  as  to  the 
form  which  the  desired  union  of 
the  cognate  kingdoms  should  take. 
At  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  an  ex- 
traneous influence  would  exercise  a 
malefic  influence  upon  the  process. 
At  the  beginning  of  September 
1861  the  King  of  Sweden,  grandson 
of  the  French  general  Bernadotte, 
went  by  invitation  to  visit  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  at  Paris  ;  and 
by  some  of  the  strange  means 
which  diplomatists  have  at  com- 
mand, it  transpired  that  a  secret 
arrangement  had  been  come  to  by 
the  two  sovereigns  that  the  King 
of  Sweden  should  begin  to  play 
an  ambitious  game  in  the  Baltic, 
supported  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  Charles  XV.,  youthful 
and  ambitious  of  military  glory, 
longed  to  repeat  in  the  North  the 
role  which  Victor  Emmanuel  had 
played  in  the  South  ;  and  the  pur- 
port of  the  agreement  between  the 
monarchs  of  France  and  Sweden 
was,  that  in  return  for  co-operating 
with  France  whenever  a  necessity 


should  arise,  by  disquieting  or  at- 
tacking either  Russia  in  Finland, 
or  Prussia  through  Holatein,  the 
dominions  of  the  Swedish  King 
should  be  aggrandised  by  Finland 
on  the  east,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
absorption  of  Denmark.  Of  the 
agitation  which  was  immediately 
commenced  in  Finland  we  need 
not  now  speak ;  but  a  Swedish 
propagandism  was  at  the  same 
time  commenced  in  Denmark, 
both  in  the  towns  and  in  the  rural 
districts,  for  the  purpose  of  alter- 
ing the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Denmark  in  favour  of  the  descend- 
ant of  Bernadotte.  As  the  King  of 
Denmark  has  no  heirs,  it  had  been 
settled  by  the  "  London  protocol," 
and  the  act  of  succession  based 
upon  it,  that  Prince  Christian  of 
Holstein-Sonderburg  should  be  re- 
cognised as  heir  to  the  Danish 
crown  :  hence  the  first  object  of 
the  Swedish  party  in  Denmark  was 
to  get  this  Act  set  aside.  And  as 
it  is  stipulated  by  the  Act  that  the 
accession  of  Prince  Christian  to  the 
throne  shall  be  conditional  upon 
the  consent  and  approval  of  the 
Danish  people,  every  means  was 
employed  to  render  the  hereditary 
prince  unpopular. 

The  closing  months  of  last  year 
witnessed  a  most  happy  change. 
The  jealous  opposition  of  the  King 
of  Sweden  has  recently  given  way 
to  feelings  the  very  opposite.  The 
difficulty  which  his  ambition  threat- 
ened to  occasion  has  been  solved  in 
a  manner  which  will  happily  secure 
the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  against 
any  such  danger  in  the  future,  and, 
moreover,  gives  promise  of  uniting 
them  on  equal  terms  and  by  mutual 
consent  into  one  powerful  and  har- 
monious kingdom.  Prince  Chris- 
tian, the  heir  to  the  crown  of  Den- 
mark, has  a  tolerably  large  family  ; 
Charles  of  Sweden  has  only  one 
daughter.  It  seems  that  it  is  now 
arranged  that  the  eldest  son  of 
Prince  Christian  is  to  marry  the 
only  daughter  of  the  King  of  Swe- 
den; so  that,  when  Charles  of  Swe- 
den on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pre- 
sent King  of  Denmark  and  his  im- 
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mediate  heir  (Prince  Christian)  on 
the  other,  shall  have  passed  from  the 
scene,  the  crowns  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden  will  be  virtually  united,  as 
the  King  of  Denmark  will  then  be 
husband  of  the  Queen  of  Sweden;* 
and  in  the  generation  following  the 
crowns  will  be  united  de  facto  upon 
the  head  of  their  offspring.  This 
will  be  a  happy  consummation  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Scandinavians  ;  it 
is  desirable  also  as  a  matter  of 
European  policy.  The  Scandina- 
vian kingdoms,  though  not  rich 
either  in  population  or  resources, 
and  at  present  of  little  weight  as 
military  Powers,  occupy  a  geogra- 
phical position  of  great  strategical 
importance  in  naval  warfare.  Sev- 
ered as  they  now  are,  neither  of 
them  could  defend  its  own  position 
— Sweden  against  Russia,  Denmark 
against  Germany.  But  if  united, 
their  seamen  are  so  excellent,  and 
their  position  so  insulated,  as  to 
render  their  frontiers  comparative^ 
secure.  They  would  need  little  as- 
sistance from  any  friendly  Power ; 
and  yet,  if  that  Power  were  a  mari- 
time one  like  England,  they  could 
render  it  in  return  the  most  im- 
portant service.  They  hold  the 
gates  of  the  Baltic.  Rifled  cannon 
have  now  rendered  the  Sound  to- 
tally impassable  in  the  face  of  the 
batteries  which  crown  the  heights 
on  either  shore.  Even  in  former 
times,  Nelson  only  got  through  by 
hugging  the  Swedish  shore,  the 
batteries  on  which  did  not  open 
fire.  At  present  we  are  at  peace, 
and  we  ever  wish  to  remain  at 
peace  ;  but  should  the  old  and  for- 
midable project  of  a  maritime  con- 
federacy be  again  tried  against  us 
— a  project  which  it  required  all 
the  naval  genius  of  Nelson,  and 
the  secrecy  and  promptitude  of  the 
Copenhagen  expedition,  to  foil — 
we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  compre- 
hend the  importance  of  having  the 


gates  of  the  Baltic  held  by  a  friendly 
Power.  The  cutting  off  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  Russian  fleet  against 
us  would  be-  equivalent  to  an  ad- 
dition to  our  navy  of  fifteen  sail 
of  the  line.  It  is  only  natural, 
then,  that  the  Russian  Government 
should  now  express  its  approval 
of  Earl  Russell's  proposal,  which 
cannot  fail  to  estrange  England 
and  Denmark,  and  also  tends  to 
obstruct  the  formation  of  an  inde- 
pendent Scandinavian  Power,  which 
would  naturally  be  a  rival  of  Russia 
on  the  Baltic. 

Seven  years  ago,  when  reviewing 
the  contingencies  of  the  future,t  we 
pointed  out  the  importance  to  Eng- 
land of  establishing  a  close  alliance 
with  the  Scandinavian  Powers,  and 
dwelt  on  the  natural  ties  and  com- 
mon interests  which  ought  to  make 
such  an  alliance  easy  of  attainment 
and  permanent  in  duration.  The 
happy  event,  now  about  to  be  con- 
summated, of  a  matrimonial  alliance 
between  the  Royal  Families  of  Eng- 
land and  Denmark,  will  naturally 
cement  an  alliance  also  between  the 
two  countries.  Before  Prince  Chris- 
tian's eldest  son  weds  the  only 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Sweden, 
his  eldest  daughter  will  have  be- 
come the  consort  of  the  heir  to  the 
British  throne.  This  promises  to 
be  a  most  happy,  as  it  is  of  all 
others  a  most  natural  alliance.  The 
Danes  and  English  are  kindred 
peoples.  The  former  have  given  to 
the  British  nation  the  best  portion 
of  its  blood.  To  our  Scandinavian 
forefathers  we  owe  our  national  love 
of  the  sea,  our  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  adventure  which  carries  us  into 
all  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  also 
from  them,  as  much  as  from  the 
Saxons,  we  derive  our  love  of  free- 
dom and  free  institutions.  Royal 
matrimonial  connections  have  not 
the  importance  they  once  had, — for 
the  will  of  the  nation  has  sup- 


*  The  accession  to  the  Swedish  throne  is  restricted  by  law  to  the  male  line, 
and  a  recent  proposal  to  abrogate  this  law  in  favour  of  the  King's  only  child,  a 
daughter,  has  not  met  with  success.  Nevertheless,  her  husband,  especially  if  King 
of  Denmark,  would  almost  to  a  certainty  be  made  King  also  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 

t  '  Speculations  on  the  Future,'  June  1856,  pp.  736-7. 
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planted  the  mere  personal  will  of 
the  sovereign ;  but  in  the  present 
case  the  nations  are  so  kindred  in 
blood,  and  have  so  many  interests 
in  common,  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land and  Denmark  are  likely  to  be 
as  good  friends  as  their  respective 
Courts  could  desire.  Without  at- 
taching undue  weight  to  the  new 
relationship  about  to  be  formed 
between  the  two  countries,  we  may 
at  least  hail  it  with  satisfaction  as 
certain  to  make  either  nation  think 
more  of  the  other,  and  in  so  doing 
to  perceive  the  striking  similarity 
of  character  and  community  of  in- 
terest which  exist  between  them. 
We  are  happy  to  feel  assured  that 
it  is  not  as  a  political  match  that 
this  marriage  is  to  be  contracted  by 
the  son  of  our  beloved  Queen,  and 
that  the  bride-elect  possesses  in  an 
eminent  degree  those  advantages  of 
person,  charms  of  manner,  and  piety 
and  amiability  of  character  which 
captivate  affection  and  secure  do- 
mestic happiness.  Nevertheless, 
while  as  a  good  princess  and  queen 
she  will  win  our  hearts,  it  is  an  ad- 
ditional pleasure  to  feel  that,  as  sister 
of  the  future  Scandinavian  King, 
she  will  rivet  an  old  and  natural  alli- 
ance, and  draw  into  closer  bonds  the 
kindred  races  of  Northern  Europe. 
In  such  a  position  of  affairs,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  if  any 
change  took  place  in  the  policy  of 
England  towards  Denmark,  it  would 
be  towards  the  side  of  friendliness. 
Yet  the  very  reverse  has  been  the 
case.  Eeversing  the  policy  of  his 
predecessors,  and  even  of  the  pre- 
sent Government,  Lord  Russell  has 
withdrawn  the  support  of  England 
from  the  Danish  Government,  and 
now  backs  up  the  Germanic  Diet 


in  its  unfounded  pretensions  and 
serious  attack  upon  the  integrity  of 
Denmark.  His  Lordship's  bizarre 
blundering  on  past  occasions  has 
prepared  us  for  almost  any  folly 
which  it  was  in  his  power  to  com- 
mit ;  but  his  cruel  blunder  in  re- 
gard to  Denmark  is  so  inexplicable, 
so  wholly  devoid  either  of  reason  or 
excuse,  and  it  has  been  perpetrated, 
too,  in  so  insensate  a  fashion,  that 
it  is  extraordinary  and  intolerable 
even  for  Lord  Russell.  The  States 
of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  are 
German  duchies  which  for  centuries 
have  formed  part  of  the  Danish 
kingdom,  but  which  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  Germanic  Confederacy, 
and  over  which,  accordingly,  the 
German  Diet  can  claim  a  certain 
degree  of  control.  When  the  pre- 
sent King  of  Denmark  framed  a 
common  constitution  for  his  whole 
dominions,  the  German  Powers  ob- 
jected, and  by  hostile  menaces  com- 
pelled the  Danish  Government  to 
give  a  separate  Constitution  to  Hol- 
stein and  Lauenburg.  Such  an  im- 
perium  in  imperio  is  a  grave  diffi- 
culty for  Denmark,  as  it  would  be 
for  any  State ;  and  recently  the 
Danish  Government  has  agreed  "  to 
accord  to  the  Estates  of  Holstein 
a  legislative  and  supply -granting 
power,  in  conformity  with  the  de- 
crees of  the  Diet  of  4th  March 
1860  and  7th  February  1861."  * 
So  far  as  Holstein  is  concerned, 
the  Danish  Government,  to  its  own 
great  embarrassment,  has  virtually 
consented  to  all  that  the  Ger- 
man Diet  demands.f  But  the  Diet 
is  not  content,  and  has  now  under- 
taken a  similar  interference  with 
the  condition  of  Schleswig.  Unlike 
Holstein,  Schleswig  is  a  purely 


*  See  M.  Hall's  reply  to  the  Prussian  Government,  dated  Nov.  6,  1862. 

t  The  Danish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  rightly  calls  this  "  an  important  sacri- 
fice extorted  by  the  force  of  circumstances."  For  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
Diet  of  Frankfort  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  sovereign  powers  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Confederation.  The  final  Act  of  Vienna  describes  the  Confederation  as 
composed  of  "  sovereign  and  independent"  States,  the  union  of  which  had  precisely 
for  object  "  to  guarantee  the  sovereign  rights  of  each."  Accordingly,  M.  Hall  is 
right  when  he  says  (in  his  despatch  of  January  5)  :  "  The  King  of  Denmark  is  bound 
to  fulfil  faithfully  his  federal  obligations  ;  but  he  has  not  surrendered  to  any  one 
his  right  to  regulate  the  internal  affairs  of  Holstein,  as  little  as  the  other  members 
of  the  Confederation  have  done  so  for  their  States." 
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Danish  province.  In  1823  the  Prus- 
sian Government  itself  declared  that 
"  the  Confederation  was  excluded 
from  interfering  in  the  government 
of  Schleswig,  as  that  duchy  does 
not  form  one  of  the  Confederated 
States  (Bundeslande),  and  is  there- 
fore beyond  the  influence  of  the 
Diet."  The  sole  ground  upon  which 
this  assumption  to  interfere  is  now 
made,  is,  that  so  many  Germans 
have  migrated  into  Schleswig  that 
they  now  compose  half  of  the  po- 
pulation. Upon  this  preposterous 
ground  the  Germanic  Diet  demands 
that  Schleswig  also  shall  have  a 
separate  constitution  !  If  this  were 
conceded,  the  small  territory  of 
Denmark  would  contain  no  less  than 
four  separate  constitutions,  and  four 
rival  Estates — namely,  of  Lauen- 
burg,  Holstein,  Schleswig,  and  Den- 
mark Proper — each  of  which  could 
give  check  to  the  others,  and  bring 
the  whole  administration  to  a  dead- 
lock. To  add  to  the  extravagance 
of  this  project,  the  German  Diet, 
after  long  declining  to  formulate  its 
demands,  proposes  to  accomplish 
the  autonomy  of  the  Danish  pro- 
vinces which  it  so  modestly  takes 
under  its  charge,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  constitution  for 
the  Danish  kingdom,  in  which  each 
of  the  four  provinces  or  states  of 
the  kingdom  shall  have  as  many 
representatives  as  the  other;  so 
that  Lauenburg,  with  its  50,000 
inhabitants,  shall  have  as  many 
votes  as  Denmark  Proper,  with  its 
1.600,000  inhabitants.  And  as  Hol- 
stein and  Lauenburg  are  both  Ger- 
man, and  as  Schleswig  is  half  Ger- 
man, it  would  follow  that  the  whole 
legislation  and  policy  of  the  king- 
dom would  be  regulated  by  the 
German  element,  which  numbers 
only  about  750,000  out  of  the  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  the  popula- 
tion. 


The  Germanic  Powers  have  no 
right  of  any  kind  to  interfere  with 
the  affairs  of  Schleswig,  and  their 
attempt  to  do  so  is  one  of  the  most 
glaring  assumptions  of  power  which 
a  stronger  State  ever  put  forward 
at  the  expense  of  a  weaker.  The 
Danish  Government,  with  that  sim- 
ple-hearted daring  which  distin- 
guishes the  Scandinavian  race,  has 
given  a  direct  negative  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  Diet;  and  rather 
than  permit  a  foreign  Power  to  in- 
terfere in  its  domestic  affairs,  is 
ready,  with  its  handful  of  gallant 
and  dauntless  forces,  to  give  the 
Germans  a  sample  of  Danish  pluck 
and  prowess.  The  Danish  Govern- 
ment has  not  flinched  an  inch,  al- 
though Lord  Russell  has  strangely 
transferred  his  support  to  the  other 
side.  His  Lordship,  indeed,  does  not 
adopt  in  its  exact  form  the  Germanic 
programme ;  he  does  not  propose 
that  there  shall  be  a  common  con- 
stitution for  the  whole  kingdom,  in 
which  each  province  shall  be  equally 
represented ;  but  he  would  give 
Schleswig  (as  well  as  Holstein  and 
Lauenburg)  a  separate  constitution 
from  Denmark  Proper,  and  would 
give  to  each  of  these  provinces  a 
co-ordinate  power  with  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom.  He  would  have  a 
"  normal  budget ;;  on  the  lowest 
scale,  to  be  fixed  every  ten  years  by 
agreement  among  the  four  Estates 
of  the  kingdom,  any  one  of  which 
can  reject  it,  and  thereby  "  stop  the 
supplies  "  at  once.  And  all  extra- 
ordinary expenses — i.e.,  such  as 
exceed  this  minimum  budget—- 
must be  sanctioned  annually  by 
each  of  the  four  Estates.  Anything 
so  impracticable  was  never  before 
proposed  by  a  statesman,  and 
two  years  ago  was  expressly  con- 
demned as  impracticable  by  Lord 
Russell  himself.*  Lauenburg,  with 
its  50,000  inhabitants,  could  bring 


*  In  February  1861  Earl  Russell  wrote  as  follows  to  Lord  Cowley  : — "Another 
plan,  which  was  put  forward  in  Holstein,  would  give  the  Diets  of  Holstein,  Schles- 
wig, and  Lauenburg  equal  power  with  Denmark  to  sanction  or  refuse  the  taxes  and 
estimates  for  the  year.  But  this  plan  is  so  cumbrous  and  uncertain  that,  if  ever 
put  into  operation,  it  would  only  serve  to  paralyse  the  Danish  monarchy.  The 
Duchy  of  Schleswig  is  a  Danish  duchy,  and  although  both  the  honour  and  interest 
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all  Denmark  to  a  dead-lock.  It  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  even 
the  normal  or  minimum  budget 
would  ever  be  voted  by  all  of  the 
Estates  ;  but  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
traordinary expenses,  which  would 
actually  be  called  for  every  year, 
disagreement  would  be  inevitable. 
Fancy  Denmark  wishing  to  increase 
her  fleet — that  fleet  which  Germany 
regards  with  so  much  jealousy,  hav- 
ing been  made  to  feel  its  power — 
would  Holstein  or  Lauenburg  agree 
to  the  vote  1  Or  in  the  case  of  a 
rupture  with  the  aggressive  German 
Powers,  would  not  these  provinces 
avail  themselves  of  the  power  which 
Lord  Russell  and  the  Germanic  Diet 
propose  shall  be  conferred  on  them, 
in  order  to  stop  the  budget  being 
voted  in  any  form  ] 

Of  all  the  mad  pranks  which 
Lord  Russell  has  played,  this  is 
certainly  the  most  insensate.  What 
a  precedent  he  makes  !  With  equal 
reason  France  might  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  our  own  country,  and 
demand  that  Ireland  should  have 
a  Parliament  of  her  own,  and  also 
that  the  consent  of  that  Parliament 
should  be  requisite  before  a  single 
tax  could  be  levied  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  !  With  equal 
reason  Russia  might  demand  separ- 
ate governments  for  any  or  every 
part  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and, 
moreover,  insist  that  each  of  these 
parts  should  have  a  power  of  check- 
mating all  the  others.  We  natur- 
ally protest  against  the  despatches 
of  Lord  Russell  on  account  of  their 
absurdity — we  protest  also  on  ac- 
count of  their  injustice  and  sub- 
stantial hostility  to  Denmark  ;  and 
not  less  do  we  protest  against  any 
such  act  of  interference  being  com- 
mitted at  all.  Is  it  not  strange, 
ludicrous,  humiliating,  to  see  our 
Foreign  Minister  lecturing  little 
Denmark  on  her  duties  to  her  own 
subjects,  and  submitting  a  constitu- 
tion cut-and-dry  for  her  adoption, 
even  prescribing  minute  details 


of  taxation,  <fcc.  ;  and  yet,  at  the 
very  same  time,  our  Government 
dare  not  say  a  word  to  the  Cabinet 
of  Washington — nay.  is  full  of  ample 
apologies  for  one  of  its  own  members 
who  happened  to  express  an  opin- 
ion which  is  universal  in  this  coun- 
try— and  stands  by  in  humble  si- 
lence and  inaction  while  "  the 
North  fights  for  conquest  and  the 
South  for  independence  "  ?  The  con- 
trast is  striking  and  humiliating. 
The  attempt  to  coerce  little  Den- 
mark is  ignoble  —  the  proposals 
which  it  is  desired  to  enforce  are 
absurd  in  their  form,  and  most  im- 
politic in  their  object.  We  wait  to 
hear  what  the  British  Parliament 
will  say  to  a  policy  in  which  folly 
and  meanness  are  combined  in 
equal  proportions. 

Strangely  enough,  the  Continen- 
tal Power  which  is  foremost  in  de- 
manding these  "  reforms  "  in  the 
internal  Government  of  Denmark, 
is  itself  exhibiting  a  melancholy 
spectacle  of  a  government  at  feud 
with  its  own  subjects.  For  three 
years  past  the  condition  of  Ger- 
many has  been  growing  more  and 
more  distracted.  In  the  search  for 
unity  it  is  becoming  divided  ;  and 
nowhere  does  dissension  show  it- 
self so  much  as  in  the  very  Power 
which  was  looked  to  as  the  natural 
head  and  rallying-point  of  the  work 
of  union.  We  deeply  lament  the 
troubles  of  Prussia,  and  not  less 
deeply  do  we  lament  the  injurious 
influence  which  they  exercise  upon 
the  general  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  Fatherland.  There  is  no 
State  in  Europe  which  more  tries 
the  temper  of  the  British  public 
than  Prussia.  As  a  people  we  de- 
sire to  think  well  of  her ;  and  yet 
ever  and  anon  she  checks  our  sym- 
pathy by  some  astounding  exhibi- 
tion of  the  dullest  wrongheaded- 
ness.  The  Germans  have  little  that 
is  bad  in  their  nature,  but  they  are 
provokingly  dull,  and  get  into  "in- 
superable difficulties  "  which  might 


of  Denmark  require  that  Schleswig  should  he  equitahly  treated,  the  King  of  Den- 
mark could  not  without  danger  treat  with  Germany  respecting  the  terms  to  he  given 
to  that  duchy." 
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easily  be  evaded.  The  present  con- 
flict in  Prussia  between  the  King 
and  the  Chambers  is  a  difficulty  of 
their  own  making.  We  have  not 
here  the  case  of  a  despot  wishing 
to  crush  the  liberties  of  the  nation, 
nor  a  revolutionary  Chamber  whose 
main  desire  is  to  overturn  the 
Throne.  After  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  the  quarrel  from  the  com- 
mencement, and  with  the  impar- 
tiality which  comes  easily  to  an 
observer  at  a  distance,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  King  and  the 
Chamber  are  alike  sincere  in  their 
desire  to  do  right,  and  that  their 
lamentable  strife  has  arisen  from 
what  was  at  first  but  an  accident  of 
the  position. 

The  cause  of  the  quarrel  between 
the  Prussian  Government  and  the 
popular  branch  of  the  Legislature 
dates  from  1859.  In  that  year  two 
distinct  but  correlative  sentiments 
became  universal  in  Germany.  One 
of  these  was  the  insecurity  of  the 
Fatherland  from  external  attack, 
owing  to  the  defects  of  the  military 
organisation ;  the  other  was  a  re- 
vival of  the  old  desire  for  a  closer 
union  among  the  States  of  the  Con- 
federation, with  a  view  to  the  ulti- 
mate unification  of  Germany.  These 
sentiments  were  shared  by  both 
the  King  and  the  Parliament  of 
Prussia;  but  the  King  was  most 
influenced  by  the  first  of  these 
sentiments,  the  lower  Chamber  by 
the  second.  The  Chamber  desired 
that  the  Government  should  imme- 
diately commence  measures  for  the 
unification  of  Germany — measures 
which  could  only  be  carried  out  by 
"mediatising"  or  sweeping  away 
the  lesser  courts.  The  King,  an 
honourable  and  conscientious  man, 
declined  to  attack  the  rights  of  the 
other  Sovereign  Princes  of  Ger- 
many, but  addressed  himself  with 
zeal  to  the  improvement  of  the  mili- 
tary resources  of  his  own  State. 
The  result  of  military  investigation 
proved  that,  under  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  only  three  years'  service,  the 
average  training  of  the  soldiers  was 
too  short  to  perfect  them  in  the  use 
of  the  arms  of  precision,  and  the 


new  manoeuvres  thereby  rendered 
necessary,  by  which  the  fortunes  of 
every  battle  are  now  determined. 
Hence  the  Government,  acting  upon 
the  report  of  a  committee  appointed 
to  investigate  the  matter,  ordered 
that  the  minimum  period  of  military 
service  should  be  lengthened  from 
three  years  to  five  :  a  regulation 
which,  the  conscription  being  kept 
up  at  its  previous  amount,  also  aug- 
mented the  numerical  strength  of 
the  army.  When  the  Chambers 
met  in  1860,  the  lower  House  made 
great  opposition  to  the  part  of  the 
budget  which  related  to  the  addi- 
tional expenditure  thus  rendered 
necessary  ;  but  they  allowed  it  to 
pass  for  that  year  only.  At  the 
same  time  they  carried  a  motion 
against  the  Government,  urging  the 
Government  to  adopt  a  "  strong 
policy,"  with  the  view  of  promot- 
ing the  unification  of  the  Father- 
land under  the  leadership  of  Prus- 
sia. Averse  as  the  King  was  to 
adopt  a  course  of  action  inimical 
to  the  rights  of  the  other  German 
Courts,  the  Government  could  not 
fail  to  see  that,  if  the  Chamber 
were  thus  resolved  upon  aggres- 
sion, it  furnished  an  additional 
reason  why  the  Prussian  army 
should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  effi- 
ciency. As  the  Prime  Minister  ob- 
served, it  is  ridiculous  for  a  State 
to  adopt  a  "  strong  policy  "  without 
having  a  strong  army  to  back  it. 
Accordingly  in  the  following  year 
the  obnoxious  item  again  made  its 
appearance  in  the  Budget.  The 
opposition  of  the  Lower  Chamber 
became  more  vehement  than  ever  : 
but  again  the  military  estimates  were 
allowed  to  pass  provisionally,  and 
with  a  distinct  intimation  to  the 
Government  that  nothing  would 
induce  the  Chamber  to  sanction 
the  vote  in  the  following  year. 

Thus,  last  year,  the  affair  came 
to  a  crisis.  The  Lower  Chamber 
or  House  of  Commons  struck  out 
of  the  Budget  the  sum  required  for 
the  increase  of  the  army  made  in 
1859  by  the  prolongation  of  the 
term  of  service.  The  Upper  Cham- 
ber replaced  it.  But  on  the  Budget 
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thus  amended,  or  rather  thus  re- 
stored to  its  original  form,  being 
returned  to  the  Lower  Chamber 
for  its  approval,  the  Chamber  re- 
fused to  pass  it.  Thus  the  country 
was  left  without  any  Budget  at 
all.  In  this  dilemma  the  Govern- 
ment decreed,  that  as  no  Bud- 
get had  been  passed,  their  only 
course  was  to  fall  back  upon  the 
Budget  voted  by  the  Chambers  in 
the  previous  year  (which  contained 
the  allowance  for  the  increase  of  the 
army),  and  the  taxes  have  been 
levied  accordingly. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  both 
the  Government  and  the  Lower 
Chamber  appeal  to  the  Consti- 
tution in  support  of  their  totally 
opposite  views.  One  article  of  the 
Prussian  Constitution,  as  revised 
ten  years  ago,  decrees  that  the 
Upper  Chamber  shall  have  no 
power  to  alter,  but  simply  to  re- 
ject, the  Budget.  Another  article 
decrees  that  the  Budget  shall  be 
treated  as  an  ordinary  legislative 
enactment  :  and  for  all  such  enact- 
ments it  is  decreed  that  they  can- 
not become  valid  without  the  united 
consent  of  the  two  Chambers  and  of 
the  Crown.  It  is  also  decreed  by 
the  Constitution,  that  in  the  event 
of  no  Budget  being  passed,  the 
Budget  of  the  previous  year  shall 
continue  in  force.  In  regard  to 
what  actually  took  place,  the  Lower 
Chamber  can  maintain  that  the 
Constitution  was.  violated  by  "the 
Upper  Chamber  altering  (it  is  al- 
lowed they  had  the  power  to  reject] 
the  Budget.  But  that  is  a  question 
between  the  two  Houses  with  which 
the  Government  has  nothing  to  do. 
The  only  fact  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  deal  with  was,  that 
no  Budget  was  passed.  (And  ob- 
viously the  result  would  have  been 
the  same  if  the  Upper  Chamber, 
instead  of  altering  the  Budget,  had 
simply  rejected  it.)  Accordingly, 
no  Budget  having  been  passed,  the 
Budget  of  the  previous  year  con- 
tinued in  force  in  virtue  of  the 
Constitution  itself.  It  is  a  mis- 
take, therefore,  to  suppose  that  any 
Bill  of  Indemnity  is  required  by 


the  Government.  The  levying  of 
taxes  during  the  past  year,  to  the 
amount  of  the  previous  Budget, 
was  no  special  act  of  theirs,  but 
was  enjoined  by  the  Constitution. 
We  extremely  regret,  therefore,  to 
see  that  the  Prussian  Deputies  ap- 
pear resolved  to  act  as  if  the  Gov- 
ernment had  committed  an  actual 
violation  of  the  constitution, — 
which  most  certainly  it  has  not 
done. 

While  the  King  and  Parliament 
of  Prussia  are  thus  demonstrating 
how  much  mischief  may  be  occa- 
sioned even  by  good  intentions — 
by  a  simple-hearted  but  dull-witted 
desire  on  either  side  to  do  what  is 
right — and  thereby  destroying  the 
high  prestige  which  once  made  the 
hegemony  of  Germany  appear  to 
be  the  natural  reversion  of  Prussia, 
the  other  great  leading  Power  in 
Germany  is  displaying  a  broad 
freedom,  frank  constitutionalism, 
and  statesmanlike  ability,  which  are 
winning  for  her  universal  admira- 
tion and  respect.  Despotism  has 
been  but  a  recent  and  transitory 
phenomenon  in  the  history  of  Aus- 
tria. It  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  members  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  were  the  first  royal  cham- 
pions of  political  reform  in  Europe. 
Not  to  '  go  back  to  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  when  the 
Estates  of  Austria  enj  oyed  an  amount 
of  influence  second  only  to  that 
possessed  by  the  Parliament  of 
England  ;  the  Grand-Duke  Leopold 
immortalised  himself  by  his  bold 
and  thoughtful  reforms  in  Tuscany, 
which,  though  established  nearly  a 
century  ago,  were  cherished  by  his 
subjects  as  in  unison  with  the  times 
even  down  to  the  present  day. 
The  Emperor  Joseph  II.  played 
a  similar  part  in  the  history  of 
Austria,  exhibiting  a  liberality  of 
opinion  so  ardent,  and  in  those 
days  so  singular,  that  he  was  re- 
garded in  most  quarters  as  an  emi- 
nently rash,  though  amiable  and 
philanthropic  theorist.  He  com- 
menced the  work  of  reform  without 
any  pressure  from  below,  and  he 
trusted  to  regulate  and  complete 
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the  work  happily  by  placing  him- 
self at  its  head.  The  wild  outburst 
of  the  French  Revolution  of  1789, 
which  startled  and  checked  Pitt  in 
his  projects  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, produced  a  similar  effect  in 
other  countries ;  and  with  reluctance 
and  regret  the  Austrian  Emperor 
paused  in  his  work  of  liberalising 
the  administration,  and  the  long 
war  with  France  diverted  the 
thoughts  of  his  successor  into  an- 
other channel.  Francis-Joseph  has 
resumed  the  work  which  fell  incom- 
plete from  the  hands  of  Joseph  II. 
He  has  also  undone  at  a  stroke  the 
project  of  autocratic  centralisation, 
which  was  in  part  a  mistake,  and 
in  part  a  lamentable  but  necessary- 
consequence  of  the  revolutionary 
contests  of  1848-49 — which,  it  ought 
to  be  remembered,  proved  fatal  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people  in  France 
not  less  than  in  Austria.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  fifteen  years  that 
the  internal  government  of  Austria 
assumed  that  despotic  form  which 
has  been  so  injurious  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  in 
free  countries  like  ours.  While 
France  still  groaned  under  the  old 
regime  which  was  overthrown  in 
1789 — while  she  bled  under  the 
atrocious  despots  of  the  Republic, 
or  was  held  in  chains  under  the 
brilliant  tyranny  of  Napoleon  I. — 
the  subjects  of  the  Austrian  crown 
enjoyed  personal  rights  and  local 
institutions  which,  in  comparison, 
were  perfect  freedom.  No  State, 
during  the  long  war  with  France, 
received  so  many  deadly  blows  as 
Austria  ;  yet  all  those  blows  were 
firmly  sustained,  and  those  reverses 
nobly  retrieved,  by  the  steady  and 
gallant  loyalty  of  its  subjects.  It 
was  the  practical  freedom  and  good 
government  enjoyed  by  the  Aus- 
tria peoples  which  prevented  the 
sundering  of  an  empire  above  all 
others  most  liable  to  be  split  up 
under  the  effects  of  great  reverses, 
and  which  rallied  the  noble  races 
of  the  Tyrol  and  Hungary  around 
the  throne  of  their  sovereign  in  the 
gloomiest  hours  of  the  empire.  The 
Emperor  Francis-Joseph  is  now  do- 
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ing  his  best — wisely  and  bravely — 
to  retrieve  the  mistakes,  and  obli- 
terate from  memory  the  stern  ne- 
cessities of  the  recent  past.  And 
he  is  already  reaping  his  reward  in 
a  revival  on  the  part  of  his  people 
of  the  old  loyalty  which  formerly 
so  brightly  illustrated  the  annals  of 
Austria. 

These  happy  changes  in  Austria 
have  produced  a  corresponding 
change  of  public  feeling  towards 
her  in  this  country.  Four  years 
ago,  the  epithet  "  Austrian"  was 
devised  by  the  Liberals  as  the  most 
telling  which  could  be  employed 
against  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment. It  was  purely  an  "  inven- 
tion of  the  enemy  ;"  for  the  Con- 
servative Government  showed  no 
special  favour  to  Austria,  but  only 
found  in  her  a  Power  desirous  of 
peace,  and  willing  to  make  conces- 
sions ;  whereas  they  rightly  dis- 
cerned in  the  French  Government 
a  fixed  resolve  to  force  on  a  war,  and 
to  evade  all  attempts  at  a  compro- 
mise. But  who  would  use  the  same 
epithet  as  opprobrious  now  ?  Lord 
Palmerston  himself,  who  more  than 
any  British  statesman  has  acted  an 
unfriendly  part  towards  Austria, 
now  goes  out  of  his  way  to  attend  a 
dinner  to  Baron  Thierry  at  South- 
ampton, and  to  express  himself  in 
the  most  friendly  terms  towards 
that  Government.  Austria,  in  truth, 
during  the  last  three  years,  has  been 
doing  more  for  the  spread  of  con- 
stitutional government  than  all  the 
other  Governments  of  the  Continent 
put  together.  The  French  Govern- 
ment has  felt  itself  compelled  to 
follow  in  her  wake — first,  by  allow- 
ing freedom  of  debate  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  ;  and,  secondly,  by 
abandoning  the  right  to  open  "  ex- 
traordinary credits"  on  the  mere 
will  of  the  Sovereign ;  the  example 
in  both  cases  having  first  been 
practically  given  in  the  new  Aus- 
trian Constitution.  Unhappily  the 
press  of  France  has  still  to  envy  the 
freedom  so  fully  enjoyed  by  the 
journals  of  Austria. 

If  such  has  been  the  influence  pro- 
duced on  other  countries  by  the  en- 
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lightened  principles  of  government 
now  in  operation  at  Vienna,  they 
have  not  failed  to  produce  an  equally 
powerful  effect  upon  public  feeling 
in  Germany.  Prussia,  once  so  popu- 
lar, is  falling  behind,  grumbling ; 
while  Austria,  without  showing 
any  unfriendly  rivalry  with  Prussia, 
is  completely  outstripping  her  in 
wisdom  and  liberality  of  policy.  For 
some  years  past  the  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment has  been  talking  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  reforming  the  Germanic 
Diet,  yet  without  proposing  any  defi- 
nite remedy  for  its  defects :  last  year 
Austria,  without  any  palaver,  quiet- 
ly tabled  a  proposal  which  would 
most  effectually  liberalise  the  Diet, 
and  in  the  best  of  all  ways.  At 
present  the  Diet  consists  entirely 
of  delegates  from  the  respective 
Governments  of  the  Confederated 
States,  —  in  fact,  it  simply  repre- 
sents the  Courts  ;  but  alongside 
of  the  present  Diet  Austria  pro- 
poses that  another  "  House"  be 
constituted,  the  members  of  which 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  Parlia- 
ments of  the  different  States ;  so 
that,  while  the  existing  Diet  repre- 
sents the  Courts,  the  new  body 
would  represent  the  people  of  Ger- 
many. This  proposal  was  adopted 
by  a  majority  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Diet;  but  Prussia,  instead  of 
being  foremost  in  welcoming  such 
a  project,  as  from  her  professions 
might  have  been  expected,  sulked 
— and  not  only  sulked,  but  raged 
against  the  proposal,  and  hinted 
that  she  would  even  employ  force 
to  resist  its  adoption.  As  the  Diet, 
however,  has  declined  to  accept 
the  resolution  of  their  Committee, 
the  Austrian  plan  of  reform  is  at 
present  in  abeyance;  and  Prussia, 
desirous  to  regain  the  initiative, 
now  talks  of  outbidding  Austria 
in  the  liberality  of  her  proposals. 
Nevertheless,  Prussia  has  appeared 
to  great  disadvantage  in  this  act  of 
rivalry.  In  truth,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  recognise  the  superiority  in 
statesmanship  and  breadth  of  views 
in  the  Austrian  Government  and 
legislators  compared  with  those  of 
Prussia.  And  the  Prussians  must 


be  blind  indeed  if  they  do  not  see 
that  the  mingled  folly  and  dog- 
matism which,  scorning  compro- 
mise, has  now  brought  constitu- 
tional government  to  a  dead-lock  at 
Berlin,  as  well  as  the  opposition 
which,  from  motives  of  jealousy, 
the  Prussian  Government  is  offer- 
ing to  the  reform  of  the  Diet,  is 
rapidly  destroying  their  prestige  in 
Germany,  and  is  making  many  an 
eye  now  turn  to  Vienna,  which 
formerly  looked  for  a  leader  of  the 
united  Fatherland  in  the  House  of 
Hohenzollern. 

The  great  embarrassment  which 
still  hangs  round  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment is  the  refusal  of  the  Hun- 
garians to  join  with  the  other  sec- 
tions of  the  empire  in  sending 
representatives  to  the  Reichsrath, 
or  Imperial  Parliament.  The  pros- 
pect of  the  Hungarians  foregoing 
their  demand  for  a  wholly  separate 
administration  is  better  than  it 
was,  yet  still  is  not  so  great  as  the 
friends  alike  of  Austria  and  of 
Hungary  could  desire.  A  separate 
administration  for  Hungary,  while 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  empire 
are  represented  in  the  Reichsrath, 
would  never  work.  The  Hunga- 
rians must  either  desire  it  as  a  step 
towards  entire  separation  from 
Austria,  or  else  they  are  making  a 
mistake.  And  if  they  desire  to 
separate  from  the  German,  Polish, 
Sclavonian,  and  other  nationalities 
which  constitute  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, the  best  or  only  issue  to  which 
they  can  look  forward  is  union  with 
a  similar  medley  of  certainly  not 
superior  races,  in  a  Confederation 
of  the  Danube.  We  do  not  see 
what  the  Hungarians  would  gain 
even  if  the  issue  were  accomplished 
in  a  manner  the  most  favourable 
for  them ;  but  if  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  many  formidable  oppos- 
ing obstacles,  and  the  probability 
that  the  expectations  of  the  Hun- 
garians would  be  considerably  dis- 
appointed, the  only  judgment  at 
which  we  can  arrive  is,  that  the 
Hungarians  are  much  better  as 
they  are,  and  would  act  wisely  in 
frankly  accepting  for  themselves 
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the  liberal  constitution  which  is 
already  in  operation  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  empire.  The  Magyars 
are  men  of  high  spirit,  great  ability, 
and  perhaps  the  most  eloquent 
speakers  in  Europe.  Moreover,  they 
will  count  fully  fourscore  votes  in  the 
Reichsrath  :  surely,  then,  they  need 
have  no  fear  of  not  having  their 
fair  proportion  of  influence  in  the 
assembly, — the  greater  likelihood 
is  that  they  would  have  too  much. 

The  Hungarian  question  is  a 
misfortune  for  all  Europe.  For, 
until  it  is  settled,  there  can  be  no 
pacific  solution  of  the  Venetian 
question.  As  long  as  Hungary  re- 
mains in  a  state  of  sullen  rebellion, 
the  cession  of  Venetia  to  Italy 
would  only  bring  an  enemy  close 
to  the  heart  of  Austria,  and  per- 
mit a  direct  co-operation  between 
the  Hungarians  and  their  "  sympa- 
thisers" in  Italy.  But  if  Hungary 
were  reconciled,  and  were  again 
playing  her  part  loyally  as  an  in- 
tegral portion  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, we  believe  that  the  Austrian 
Government  would  no  longer  hesi- 
tate to  rid  themselves  of  the  Vene- 
tian difficulty,  even  though  the 
Quadrilateral  is  invaluable  to  them 
as  the  most  impregnable  frontier 
and  position  in  Europe. 

There  is  still  one  year  more  in 
which  a  happy  solution  of  both  of 
these  serious  questions  may  be  at- 
tained. Austria  has  still  a  year  for 
negotiating  with  the  Hungarians, 
without  the  interference  of  hostile 
Powers.  Italy  is  in  no  position  to 
provoke  a  conflict  with  Austria  for 
the  possession  of  Venetia.  Her  old 
"  ally "  France  has  now  turned 
against  her,  so  unceremoniously 
that  even  the  Italian  Government, 
so  ready  to  hope  all  -things,  can  no 
longer  mistake  the  Imperial  inten- 
tions. The  fall  of  Garibaldi  has 
removed  the  only  fear  which  Napo- 
leon had  before  his  eyes.  Garibaldi 
was  a  name  of  power  not  only  in 


Italy,  but  in  Europe;  and  it  was 
at  any  time  within  the  range  of 
possibility  that  a  great  movement 
would  arise  under  his  leadership, 
which  would  either  compel  the 
French  to  evacuate  Italy,  or  pro- 
duce a  conflict  which  would  endan- 
ger Napoleon's  position  in  France, 
and  rupture  the  sagacious  policy  by 
which  he  vibrates  to  and  fro  between 
despotism  and  revolution,  without 
wholly  breaking  with  either.  There 
is  no  man  in  Italy — we  might  say 
in  Europe — who  can  do  that  now. 
Napoleon  is  at  ease,  and  snubs  the 
Italian  Government  with  little  cere- 
mony. For  not  only  has  Garibaldi 
been  removed  from  the  scene,  but 
the  prestige  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
has  at  the  same  time  received  a 
serious  blow.  Aspromonte  will 
never  be  forgotten — in  many  quar- 
ters never  forgiven.  Rattazzi  has, 
in  consequence,  been  ignominiously 
overthrown ;  and  in  Southern  Italy 
the  shooting  of  the  great  national 
hero  has  given  increased  force  to  the 
discontent  with  the  King's  Govern- 
ment. France  now  kneels  securely 
on  the  breast  of  Italy,  and  Napoleon 
does  not  abandon  his  hope  of  being 
able  to  break  up  the  new  kingdom, 
and  throw  Italy  back  into  a  state  of 
disunion.  There  is  nothing  now  for 
Italy  but  to  improve  and  consolidate 
her  internal  condition,  and  await 
the  course  of  events  ;  which,  if  she 
play  her  part  wisely,  will  force  the 
French  Emperor  to  come  to  her 
terms,  in  order  that  he  may  profit 
by  her  help.  One  advantage  the 
Italians  have  certainly  derived  from 
recent  events :  they  now  know  that 
they  must  rely  only  on  themselves, 
and  that  they  have  no  concessions  to 
expect  from  the  French  Emperor 
but  such  as  they  can  make  it  for  his 
interest  to  yield.  The  Government, 
although  receding  somewhat  from 
the  bold  and  manly  position  taken 
up  by  the  late  Foreign  Minister, 
General  Durando,*  has  at  least  de- 


*  In  his  circular  to  foreign  courts  on  the  affair  of  Aspromonte,  General  Durando 
said — ' '  The  present  position  is  no  longer  tenable.  The  whole  nation  claims  the  capital. 
If  Garibaldi  has  been  resisted,  it  is  solely  because  the  Government  is  convinced  that 
it  will  attain  its  end,  and  that  France  will  recognise  the  danger  of  maintaining  the 
antagonism  between  the  Papacy  and  Italy." 
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sisted  from  those  vain  repetitions 
by  which  it  formerly  hoped  to  soften 
the  heart  of  the  Emperor.  They  are 
now  resolved  to  take  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands,  and  to  make 
themselves  strong  enough  to  enforce 
their  rightful  claims.  In  his  ad- 
dress to  the  King  on  New  Year's 
Day,  the  President  of  the  Deputies 
said  that  the  Chamber  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  re- 
organising and  arming  the  country, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  add — "When 
we  have  an  army  of  400,000  men, 
and  a  chief  like  you,  Sire !  we  shall 
see  if  any  Power  will  dare  to  gain- 
say our  claims  to  have  our  own/' 
The  Italians  are  in  the  right  track 
now ;  but  they  will  find  that  before 
they  are  ready  to  enforce  the  eva- 
cuation of  Eome,  Napoleon  will  an- 
ticipate a  hostile  collision  by  time- 
ously  bargaining  to  cede  to  them 
their  capital  in  return  for  renewed 
co-operation  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments. 

In  the  neighbouring  peninsula  a 
revolution  has  taken  place  which 
startled  Europe  by  its  unexpected- 
ness, and  which  may  by -and -by 
give  rise  to  important  consequences. 
For  the  present,  however,  no  such 
consequences  attend  the  movement. 
The  Greeks  have  been  orderly, 
peaceable,  and  discreet ;  and  al- 
though we  entertain  no  doubt  that 
this  movement  will  ere  long  extend 
itself  at  the  expense  of  Turkey,  and 
will  hasten  the  final  disruption  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  we  trust  that 
the  Greeks  will  continue  to  act  with 
prudence,  and  not  compromise  their 
fortunes  by  hasty  efforts  to  revive  a 
Panhellenic  kingdom.  Their  choice 
of  Prince  Alfred  to  be  their  new 
King — the  founder  of  a  dynasty 
whose  territories  would  soon  com- 
prise all  Greece,  and  the  isles  alike 
of  the  Adriatic  and  the  ^Egean — 
was  a  great  compliment  to  England, 
and  a  proof  that  the  quick  sagacity 
of  their  race  has  survived  amidst  the 
decay  of  many  nobler  powers.  It 
was  an  instinct,  a  universal  emo- 
tion, which  declared  that  they  would 
have  no  King  but  Alfred  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  instinct  was  as  cor- 


rect as  if  the  question  had  been  de- 
bated in  popular  assembly  for  a 
twelvemonth  before.  Prince  Alfred 
comes  of  a  good  stock,  and  has  had 
an  excellent  training ;  and  England 
is  the  Power  who  could,  if  she 
would,  either  assist  or  oppose  the 
Greek  revolution  more  effectually 
than  any  other.  England  is  the 
stanchest  ally  of  the  Porte;  but 
the  Greeks  knew  that  they  could 
reckon  also  upon  our  still  greater 
attachment  to  freedom ;  and,  more- 
over, that  if  they  did  secure  our 
alliance,  they  should  not  have  to 
pay  for  it,  as  their  neighbours  in 
Italy  had  to  pay  France.  Still 
more,  England  is  commercial,  full 
of  capital  and  enterprise,  and  the 
Greeks  might  reasonably  conclude 
that  if  our  Prince  became  their 
King,  the  bleak  hills  and  deserted 
harbours  of  the  Morea  would  soon 
bloom  with  verdure,  or  teem  with 
new  life.  What  they  will  do  now 
that  they  are  disappointed  in  their 
hopes  and  unanimous  desire,  we  do 
not  know.  It  is  certainly  a  hard 
thing  for  a  people  that  they  should 
be  checked  in  the  choice  of  a  King 
on  account  of  a  treaty  which  they 
had  no  hand  in  making.  Were 
Prince  Alfred  to  become  their  King, 
his  kingdom  probably  would  ere 
long  rise  into  an  influential  place  in 
Europe ;  but  certainly  the  vacant 
throne  possesses  no  such  attractions 
as  would  lead  us  to  desire  the  an- 
nulment of  the  treaty  which  forbids 
it  to  be  filled  by  an  English  Prince. 
The  choice  of  Prince  Alfred  by  the 
Greeks,  however,  has  had  the  good 
effect  of  checking  any  dreams  of 
ambition  which  may  have  been  en- 
tertained by  Russia,  by  inducing 
her  to  adhere  to  the  treaty,  instead 
of  putting  forward  Prince  Leuchten- 
berg  as  a  candidate  for  the  throne. 
Important  as  may  be  the  issues 
likely  to  flow  from  this  outburst  of 
new  life  on  the  part  of  Greece,  the 
only  matter  of  any  consequence  to 
us  at  present  is  the  proposed  cession 
to  it  of  the  Ionian  Islands  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  The  ces- 
sion is  to  be  made  only  upon  certain 
conditions,  and  therefore  may  never 
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take  place  at  all.  If  the  Greeks 
do  not  care  to  comply  with  these 
conditions,  or  if  the  Ionian  people 
prefer  to  remain  under  our  rule, 
that  is  their  concern  :  and  our 
Government  will  at  least  have 
given  proof  that  its  retention  of 
the  Ionian  Islands  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  a  grasping  selfishness,  but 
simply  (in  fulfilment  of  the  trust  re- 
posed in  us  by  the  other  Powers  in 
1815)  to  prevent  those  islands  fall- 
ing into  bad  hands.  In  a  few  years 
hence,  at  most,  there  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  hostilities  on  the  Adria- 
tic, whether  between  Austria  and 
Italy,  or  between  the  Porte  and 
some  of  its  provinces,  not  unas- 
sisted by  other  Powers;  and  in 
such  a  case  our  possession  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  would  be  very  em- 
barrassing to  us,  unless  it  were 
known  and  felt  by  every  one  that 
we  remained  there  only  in  discharge 
of  a  duty  to  Europe  which  profited 
us  nothing.  Times  are  greatly  al- 
tered since  1815  :  neither  France 
nor  Kussia  has  the  least  chance  of 
ever  again  being  left  in  possession 
of  Corfu  and  its  sister  islands. 
With  a  united  Italy  on  one  side  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  the  growing  mari- 
time power  of  Greece  on  the  other 
— States  which  can  hardly  be  ene- 
mies, but  ought  to  be  firm  allies — • 
there  is  small  chance  of  an  extrane- 
ous Power  being  allowed  to  estab- 
lish itself  in  the  basin  of  the  Ad- 
riatic. Nor,  in  these  times  when 
the  principle  of  nationality  is  the 
foremost  regulating  force  in  politics, 
is  it  likely  that  Europe  would  re- 
main indifferent  to  so  flagrant  a 
violation  of  that  principle,  as  well 
as  of  common  justice. 

As  France  has  her  hands  full  in 
Mexico,  and  is  waiting  till  the  pear 
is  ripe  in.  Germany,  we  may  count 
upon  another  year  of  peace  in 
Europe.  We  regard  with  no  jeal- 
ousy the  intervention  of  France  in 
Mexico.  It  cannot  possibly  do  us 
harm  ;  and  if  the  result  of  the  in- 
tervention be  to  raise  Mexico  to 
new  life  and  productiveness,  the 
world  may  congratulate  itself  on 
the  happy  change.  Meanwhile,  it 


acts  as  a  diversion,  and  turns  the 
military  ambition  of  France  away 
from  Europe ;  so  that  for  another 
year  we  may  take  our  ease  or  follow 
our  industry,  without  fearing  to  be 
disturbed  by  any  serious  hostilities. 
Still  there  is  no  assured  tranquil- 
lity •  we  shall  have  no  Long  Peace 
such  as  the  last  generation  enjoyed  • 
and  for  many  years  to  come  the 
country  is  likely  to  feel  the  advan- 
tage of  keeping  its  naval  and  mili- 
tary resources  in  a  state  of  thorough 
efficiency. 

In  a  few  days  Parliament  will 
meet,  and  already  the  usual  ru- 
mours and  speculations  are  cur- 
Tent  as  to  the  programme  of  the 
Ministry.  It  is  very  safe  to  say 
that  there  will  be  nothing  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  to  provoke 
a  conflict.  The  most  prominent 
feature  of  the  Speech  will  doubtless 
be  the  paragraphs  which  relate  to 
the  great  distress  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  and  the  admirable 
spirit  with  which  it  is  borne  by  the 
sufferers  and  alleviated  by  the  wise 
munificence  of  the  other  classes  of 
the  community.  There  will  be  an 
expression  of  regret  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  lamentable  contest  in 
America,  and  a  hope  that  it  will 
soon  terminate.  The  country  will 
be  congratulated  on  the  extraordin- 
ary vitality  of  its  trade  and  com- 
merce, indicated  by  the  "Board  of 
Trade  returns,  despite  the  unparal- 
leled disaster  which  has  befallen 
our  greatest  branch  of  industry ; 
and  the  commercial  treaty  with 
France  will  come  in  for  another 
laudation.  Nothing  will  be  said  of 
the  new  and  indefensible  policy 
of  the  Government  on  the  Danish 
question  ;  but  the  affairs  of  Greece 
will  be  alluded  to  in  a  friendly 
spirit.  And  finally,  Parliament  will 
be  congratulated  on  our  friendly  re- 
lations with  all  foreign  Powers,  and 
the  happy  prospect  of  a  year  of 
tranquillity.  It  is  rumoured  that 
Mr  Gladstone,  with  his  characteris- 
tic restlessness,  means  to  propose 
important  changes  in  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  Bank  of  England ; 
and  we  have  no  confidence  that  the 
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changes  proposed  by  a  statesman  so 
crotchetty  will  be  for  the  better. 
Although  the  subject  is  not  likely 
to  be  alluded  to  in  the  Royal  Speech, 
it  appears  certain  that  very  consider- 
able reductions  are  to  be  proposed 
in  all  branches  of  the  national  de- 
fences. If  the  work  of  retrench- 
ment is  to  be  accomplished  in  a 
right  way,  by  studying  economy 
without  destroying  efficiency,  the 
country  will  be  grateful.  But  if 
the  reduction  in  the  naval  and 
military  estimates  is  to  be  made,  not 
by  improving  the  organisation  and 
administration  of  these  departments, 
but  by  summarily  cutting  them 
down — by  stopping  the  work  in  our 
dockyards,  and  dismissing  trained 
soldiers  and  sailors  whose  places 
will  by-and-by  have  to  be  refilled 
by  raw  recruits — it  will  be  a  recur- 
rence to  the  old  penny-wise  pound- 
foolish  economy  which  produced 
the  breakdown  and  disasters  of  the 
Crimean  war.  Time  will  show. 
Meanwhile  we  rejoice  to  know  that 
the  Conservative  party,  augmented 
alike  in  numbers  and  in  prestige, 
is  now  so  powerful  that  it  ought  to 
be  able  to  resist  successfully  any 
measures  of  wrong  policy  or  mis- 
taken legislation  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  The  gains  and  loss- 
es at  the  elections  since  the  last 
change  of  Ministry  show  a  net  ba- 
lance of  ten  seats  in  favour  of  the 
Conservative  party — two  of  which 
are  the  new  seats,  Lancashire  and 
Birkenhead  ;  so  that  the  Conserva- 
tive Ministry,  which  was  defeated 
in  June  1859  by  thirteen  votes, 
would  now,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, have  a  majority  of  five. 


But,  in  truth,  the  circumstances 
are  not  similar.  Reform  since  then 
has  been  seen  through  and  dis- 
carded;  and  the  feeling  of  the 
country  is  now  so  universally  Con- 
servative, that,  if  in  office,  the  Con- 
servative party  would  command  a 
great  majority.  As  it  is,  they  are 
already  so  strong,  that,  when  united, 
they  can  determine  the  judgment 
of  the  House.  Happily  the  consti- 
tution of  the  State  is  no  longer 
in  danger.  Lord  Russell's  Reform 
Bills  have  had  their  day,  and  have 
been  consigned  to  the  limbo  of 
vanities.  The  constitution  of  the 
Church,  however,  is  still  an  object 
of  virulent  and  persevering  attack  ; 
and  we  trust  that  the  Conservative 
party  will  not  relax  its  vigilance 
and  energy  from  an  over-confidence 
in  its  successes  of  last  session.  Let 
them  remember  East  Kent,  where 
they  threw  away  an  important  seat 
by  sheer  remissness  and  mismanage- 
ment, and  not  allow  reverses  to  be- 
fall them  in  Parliament  from  a 
like  cause.  Church  questions  are 
now  the  great  battle-field  between 
Conservative  and  Liberal.  Let  the 
Opposition  strain  every  nerve  to 
convert  the  drawn  battle  in  Church- 
rates  last  Year  into  a  crowning  and 
decisive  victory ;  so  that  the  work 
of  Radical  innovation  be  finally 
brought  to  an  end,  and  that  the 
Conservative  party  may  find  its  last 
difficulties  vanquished  even  before 
it  quits  its  present  position  on  the 
Opposition  benches,  and  enters  up- 
on the  pleasurable  responsibilities 
of  office,  which  so  soon  await  it,  and 
of  which  it  promises  to  have  a  long 
term. 


Printed  by  William  JJ/ackwood  ct-  So/is,  Edinburgh. 
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PART  XIV. 

NO.  xix. — MOTIVE  POWER  (concluded). 


THE  next  day  the  atmosphere  was 
much  cooler,  refreshed  by  a  heavy 
shower  that  had  fallen  at  dawn  ; 
and  when,  not  long  after  noon,  Per- 
cival  and  I,  mounted  on  ponies 
bred  in  the  neighbouring  forests, 
were  riding  through  the  narrow 
lanes  towards  the  house  we  had 
agreed  to  visit,  we  did  not  feel  the 
heat  oppressive.  It  was  a  long  ex- 
cursion ;  we  rode  slowly,  and  the 
distance  was  about  sixteen  miles. 

We  arrived  at  last  at  a  little 
hamlet  remote  from  the  highroads. 
The  cottages,  though  old-fashioned, 
were  singularly  neat  and  trim — 
flower-plots  before  them,  and  small 
gardens  for  kitchen  use  behind.  A 
very  ancient  church,  with  its  par- 
sonage, backed  the  broad  village- 
green  ;  and  opposite  the  green  stood 
one  of  those  small  quaint  manor- 
houses  which  satisfied  the  pride  of 
our  squires  two  hundred  years  ago. 
On  a  wide  garden-lawn  in  front 
were  old  yew-trees  cut  into  fantas- 
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tic  figures  of  pyramids  and  obelisks 
and  birds  and  animals ;  beyond 
the  lawn,  on  a  levelled  platform 
immediately  before  the  house,  was 
a  small  garden,  with  a  sundial,  and 
a  summer-house  or  pavilion  of  the 
date  of  William  III.,  when  build- 
ings of  that  kind,  for  a  short  time, 
became  the  fashionable  appendage 
to  country-houses,  frequently  de- 
corated inside  with  musical  tro- 
phies, as  if  built  for  a  music-room  ; 
but,  I  suspect,  more  generally  de- 
voted to  wine  and  pipes  by  the  host 
and  his  male  friends.  At  the  rear 
of  the  house  stretched  an  ample 
range  of  farm-buildings  in  very 
good  repair  and  order,  the  whole 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  suffi- 
ciently high  to  command  an  exten- 
sive prospect,  bounded  at  the  far- 
thest distance  by  the  sea,  yet  not 
so  high  as  to  lose  the  screen  of  hills, 
crested  by  young  plantations  of  fir 
and  larch  ;  while  their  midmost 
slopes  were,  in  part,  still  aban- 
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doned  to  sheep-walks  ;  in  part, 
brought  (evidently  of  late)  into  cul- 
tivation; and  farther  down,  amid  the 
richer  pastures  that  dipped  into  the 
valley,  goodly  herds  of  cattle  indo- 
lently grazed  or  drowsily  reposed. 

We  dismounted  at  the  white 
•garden-gate.  A  man  ran  out  from 
the  farmyard  and  took  our  ponies ; 
evidently  a  f amilar  acquaintance  of 
Tracey's, for  he  said  heartily,  "that 
he  was  glad  to  see  his  honour  look- 
ing so  well,"  and  volunteered  a 
promise  that  the  ponies  should  be 
well  rubbed  down,  and  fed.  "  Mas- 
ter was  at  home  ;  we  should  find 
him  in  the  orchard  swinging  Miss 
Lucy." 

So,  instead  of  entering  the  house, 
Tracey,  who  knew  all  its  ways, 
took  me  round  to  the  other  side, 
and  we  came  into  one  of  those 
venerable  orchards  which  carry  the 
thought  back  to  the  early  day  when 
the  orchard  was,  in  truth,  the 
garden. 

A  child's  musical  laugh  guided 
us  through  the  lines  of  heavy-laden 
apple-trees  to  the  spot  where  the 
once  famous  prizeman — the  once 
brilliant  political  thinker — was  now 
content  to  gratify  the  instinctive 
desire  tentare  aerias  mas — in  the 
pastime  of  an  infant. 

He  was  so  absorbed  in  his  oc- 
cupation that  he  did  not  hear  or 
observe  us  till  we  were  close  at  his 
side.  Then,  after  carefully  arrest- 
ing the  swing,  and .  tenderly  taking 
out  the  little  girl,  he  shook  hands 
with  Percival ;  and  when  the  cere- 
mony of  mutual  introduction  was 
briefly  concluded,  extended  the 
same  courtesy  to  myself. 

Gray  was  a  man  in  the  full  force 
of  middle  life,  with  a  complexion 
that  seemed  to  have  been  originally 
fair  and  delicate,  but  had  become 
bronzed  and  hardened  by  habitual 
exposure  to  morning  breezes  and 
noonday  suns.  He  had  a  clear 
bright  blue  eye,  and  a  countenance 
that  only  failed  of  being  handsome 
by  that  length  and  straightness  of 
line  between  nostril  and  upper  lip, 
which  is  said  by  physiognomists  to 
be  significant  of  firmness  and  deci- 
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sion.  The  whole  expression  of  his 
face,  though  frank  and  manly,  was, 
however,  rather  sweet  than  harsh ; 
and  he  had  one  of  those  rare  voices 
which  almost  in  themselves  secure 
success  to  a  public  speaker — dis- 
tinct and  clear,  even  in  its  lowest 
tone,  as  a  silvery  bell. 

I  think  much  of  a  man's  nature 
is  shown  by  the  way  in  which  he 
shakes  hands.  I  doubt  if  any 
worldly  student  of  Chesterfieldian 
manners  can  ever  acquire  the  art  of 
that  everyday  salutation,  if  it  be 
not  inborn  in  the  kindness,  loyalty, 
and  warmth  of  his  native  disposi- 
tion. I  have  known  many  a  great 
man  who  lays  himself  out  to  be 
popular,  who  can  school  his  smile 
to  fascinating  sweetness,  his  voice 
to  persuasive  melody,  but  who 
chills  or  steels  your  heart  against 
him  the  moment  he  shakes  hands 
with  you. 

But  there  is  a  cordial  clasp  which 
shows  warmth  of  impulse,  unhesi- 
tating truth,  and  even  power  of 
character — a  clasp  which  recalls  the 
classic  trust  in  the  "faith  of  the 
right  hand." 

And  the  clasp  of  Hastings  Gray's 
hand  at  once  propitiated  me  in  his 
favour.  While  he  and  I  exchanged 
the  few  words  with  which  acquaint- 
ance commences,  Percival  had  re- 
placed Miss  Lucy  in  the  swing,  and 
had  taken  the  father's  post.  Lucy, 
before  disappointed  at  the  cessation 
of  her  amusement,  felt  now  that  she 
was  receiving  a  compliment,  which 
she  must  not  abuse  too  far  ;  so  she 
very  soon,  of  her  own  accord,  un- 
selfishly asked  to  be  let  down,  and 
we  all  walked  back  towards  the 
house. 

"  You  will  dine  with  us,  I  hope," 
said  Gray.  "  I  know  when  you 
come  at  this  hour,  Sir  Percival,  that 
you  always  meditate  giving  us  that 
pleasure."  (Turning  to  me,)  "  It  is 
now  half-past  three,  we  dine  at  four 
o'clock,  and  that  early  hour  gives 
you  time  to  rest,  and  ride  back  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening." 

"  My  dear  Gray,"  answered  Per- 
cival, "  I  accept  your  invitation  for 
myself  and  my  friend.  I  foresaw 
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you  would  ask  us,  and  left  word  at 
home  that  we  were  not  to  be  waited 
for.  Where  is  Mrs  Gray  ?" 

"  I  suspect  that  she  is  about  some 
of  those  household  matters  which 
interest  a  farmer's  wife.  Lucy,  run 
and  tell  your  mamma  that  these 
gentlemen  will  dine  with  us." 

Lucy  scampered  off. 

"  The  fact  is/'  said  Tracey,  "  that 
we  have  a  problem  to  submit  to 
you.  You  know  how  frequently  I 
come  to  you  for  a  hint  when  some- 
thing puzzles  me.  But  we  can  defer 
that  knotty  subject  till  we  adjourn, 
as  usual,  to  wine  and  fruit  in  your 
summer-house.  Your  eldest  boy 
is  at  home  for  the  holidays  ? " 

"  Not  at  home,  though  it  is  his 
holidays.  He  is  now  fifteen,  and 
he  and  a  school  friend  of  his  are 
travelling  on  foot  into  Cornwall. 
Nothing,  I  think,  fits  boys  better 
for  life  than  those  hardy  excursions 
in  which  they  must  depend  on 
themselves,  shift  for  themselves, 
think  for  themselves." 

"I  daresay  you  are  right,"  said 
Tracey;  "the  earlier  each  of  us 
human  beings  forms  himsejf  into  an 
individual  God's  creature,  distinct 
from  the  servum  pecus,  the  better 
chance  he  has  of  acquiring  origin- 
ality of  mind  and  dignity  of  char- 
acter. And  your  other  children  ?" 

"  Oh,  my  two  younger  boys  I 
teach  at  home,  and  one  little  girl — 
I  play  with."  Here  addressing  me, 
Gray  asked  "If  I  farmed?" 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  but  very  much 
as  les  Rois  Faineants  reigned.  My 
bailiff  is  my  Maire  du  Palais.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  our  friend  Sir 
Percival  will  not  wound  my  feel- 
ings as  a  lover  of  Nature  by  accus- 
ing me  of  wooing  her  for  the  sake 
of  her  turnips." 

"Ah  ! '*  said  Gray,  smiling,  "  Sir 
Percival,  I  know,  holds  to  the  doc- 
trine that  the  only  pure  love  of 
Nature  is  the  aesthetic ;  and  looks 
upon  the  intimate  connection  which 
the  husbandman  forms  with  her 
as  a  cold-blooded  mariaye  de  con- 
venance" 

"  I  confess,"  answered  Percival, 
"  that  I  agree  with  the  great  Ger- 
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man  philosopher,  that  the  love  of 
Nature  is  pure  in  proportion  as  the 
delight  in  her  companionship  is 
unmixed  with  any  idea  of  the  gain 
she  can  give  us.  But  a  pure  love 
may  be  a  very  sterile  affection  ;  and 
a  mariage  de  convenance  may  be 
prolific  in  very  fine  offspring.  I 
concede  to  you,  therefore,  that  the 
world  is  bettered  by  the  practical 
uses  to  which  Nature  has  been  put 
by  those  who  wooed  her  for  the 
sake  of  her  dower  :  and  I  no  more 
commend  to  the  imitation  of  others 
my  abstract  aesthetic  affection  for 
her  abstract  aesthetic  beauty,  than 
I  would  commend  Petrarch's  poeti- 
cal passion  for  Laura  to  the  general 
adoption  of  lovers.  I  give  you, 
then,  gentlemen  farmers,  full  per- 
mission to  woo  Nature  for  the  sake 
of  her  turnips.  Our  mutton  is  all 
the  better  for  it." 

"  And  that  is  no  small  considera- 
tion," said  Gray.  "  If  I  had  gazed 
on  my  sheep-walks  with  the  divine 
aesthetic  eye,  and  without  one  fore- 
thought of  the  profit  they  might 
bring  me,  I  should  not  already 
have  converted  200  out  of  the  1000 
acres  I  possess  into  land  that  would 
let  at  30s.  per  acre,  where  formerly 
it  let  at  5s.  But,  with  all  submission 
to  the  great  German  philosopher,  I 
don't  think  I  love  Nature  the  less 
because  of  the  benefits  with  which 
she  repays  the  pains  I  have  taken 
to  conciliate  her  favour.  If,  thanks 
to  her,  I  can  give  a  better  educa- 
tion to  my  boys,  and  secure  a 
modest  provision  for  my  girl,  is  it 
the  property  of  gratitude  to  destroy 
or  to  increase  affection  1  But  you 
see,  sir,  there  is  this  difference  be- 
tween Sir  Percival  and  myself  : — 
He  has  had  no  motive  in  improving 
Nature  for  her  positive  uses,  and 
therefore  he  has  been  contented 
with  giving  her  a  prettier  robe. 
He  loves  her  as  a  grand  seigneur 
loves  his  mistress.  I  love  her  as  a 
man  loves  the  helpmate  who  assists 
his  toils.  According  as  in  rural 
life  my  mind  could  find  not  repose, 
but  occupation — according  as  that 
occupation  was  compatible  with 
such  prudent  regard  to  fortune  as  a 
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man  owes  to  the  children  he  brings 
into  the  world — my  choice  of  life 
would  be  a  right  or  a  wrong  one. 
In  short,  I  find  in  the  cultivation 
of  Nature  my  business  as  well  as 
my  pleasure.  I  have  a  motive  for 
the  business  which  does  not  dimin- 
ish my  taste  for  the  pleasure." 

Tracey  and  I  exchanged  looks. 
So,  then,  here  was  a  motive  for 
activity.  But  why  was  the  motive 
towards  activity  in  pursuits  re- 
quiring so  little  of  the  intellect  for 
which  Gray  had  been  characterised, 
and  so  little  of  the  knowledge 
which  his  youth  had  acquired,  so 
much  stronger  than  the  motive  to- 
wards a  career  which  proffered  an 
incalculably  larger  scope  for  his 
powers  ?  Here,  there  was  no  want 
of  energy — here,  there  had  been  no 
philosophical  disdain  of  ambition 
— here,  no  great  wealth  leaving  no 
stimulant  to  desires  —  no  niggard 
poverty  paralysing  the  sinews  of 
hope.  The  choice  of  retirement 
had  been  made  in  the  full  vigour  of 
a  life  trained  from  boyhood  to  the 
exercises  that  discipline  the  wrest- 
lers for  renown. 

While  I  was  thus  musing,  Gray 
led  the  way  towards  the  farm- 
yard, and  on  reaching  it  said  to 
me,— 

"  Since  you  do  farm,  if  only  by 
depiity,  I  must  show  you  the  sheep 
with  which  I  hope  to  win  the  first 
prize  at  our  agricultural  show  in 
September." 

"So  you  still  care  for  prizes'?" 
said  I  :  "  the  love  of  fame  is  not 
dead  within  your  breast." 

"  Certainly  not ;  '  Pride  attends 
us  still.'  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
prizes  I  have  already  won ;  last 
year  for  my  wurzel — the  year  before, 
for  the  cow  I  bred  on  my  own 
pastures." 

We  crossed  the  farmyard,  and 
arrived  at  the  covered  sheep-pens. 
I  thought  I  had  never  seen  finer 
sheep  than  those  which  Gray 
showed  me  with  visible  triumph. 
Then  we  two  conversed  with  much 
animation  upon  the  pros  and  cons 
in  favour  of  stall-feeding  versus  free 
grazing,  while  Tracey  amused  him- 
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self,  first  in  trying  to  conciliate  a 
great  dog,  luckily  for  him  chained 
up  in  the  adjoining  yard,  and  next, 
in  favouring  the  escape  of  a  mouse 
who  had  incautiously  quitted  the 
barn,  and  ventured  within  reach  of 
a  motherly  hen,  who  seemed  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  monster  intent  on  her 
chicks. 

Reaching  the  house,  Gray  con- 
ducted us  up  a  flight  of  oak  stairs 
— picturesque  in  its  homely  old- 
fashioned  way — with  wide  landing- 
Elace,  adorned  by  a  blue  china  jar, 
lied  with  pot-pourri,  and  by  a 
tall  clock  (one  of  Tompiori's,  now 
rare),  in  walnut-wood  case ;  con- 
signing us  each  to  a  separate  cham- 
ber, to  refresh  ourselves  by  those 
simple  ablutions,  with  which,  even 
in  rustic  retirements,  civilised  Eng- 
lishmen preface  the  hospitable 
rites  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus. 

The  room  in  which  I  found  my- 
self was  one  of  those  never  seen 
out  of  England,  and  only  there  in 
unpretending  country-houses  which 
have  escaped  the  innovating  tastes 
of  fashion.  A  bedstead  of  the  time 
of  George  I.,  with  mahogany  fluted 
columns  and  panels  at  the  bed- 
head, dark  and  polished,  decorated 
by  huge  watch-pockets  of  some 
great  -  grandmother's  embroidery, 
white  spotless  curtains,  the  walls 
in  panel,  also  painted  white,  and 
covered  in  part  with  framed  en- 
gravings a  century  old.  A  large 
high  screen,  separating  the  wash- 
stand  from  the  rest  of  the  room, 
made  lively  by  old  caricatures  and 
prints,  doubtless  the  handiwork  of 
female  hands  long  stilled.  A  sweet, 
not  strong,  odour  of  dried  lavender 
escaped  from  a  chest  of  drawers, 
polished  as  bright  as  the  bedstead. 
The  small  lattice -paned  window 
opened  to  the  fresh  air ;  the  wood- 
bine framing  it  all  round  from 
without ;  amongst  the  woodbine 
the  low  hum  of  bees.  A  room  for 
early  sleep  and  cheerful  rising  with 
the  eastern  sun,  which  the  window 
faced. 

Tracey  came  into  my  room  while 
I  was  still  looking  out  of  the  case- 
ment, gazing  on  the  little  garden- 
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plot  without,  bright  with  stocks 
and  pinks  and  heartsease,  and  said, 
"Well,  you  see  £600  a-year  can 
suffice  to  arrest  a  clever  man's  am- 
bition." 

"  I  suspect,"  answered  I,  "  that 
the  ambition  is  not  arrested  but 
turned  aside  to  the  object  of  doub- 
ling the  .£600  a-year.  Neither  am- 
bition nor  the  desire  of  gain  is  dead 
in  that  farmyard." 

"We  shall  cross  -  question  our 
host  after  dinner/'  answered  Tracey; 
"  meanwhile  let  me  conduct  you  to 
the  dining-room.  A  pretty  place 
this,  in  its  way,  is  it  not  1 " 

"  Very,"  said  I,  with  enthusiasm. 
"  Could  you  not  live  as  happily 
here  as  in  your  own  brilliant  villa'? " 

"  No,  not  quite,  but  still  happily." 

"  Why  not  quite  ? " 

"  First,  because  there  is  nothing 
within  or  without  the  house  which 
one  could  attempt  to  improve,  un- 
less by  destroying  the  whole  char- 
acter of  what  is  so  good  in  its  way ; 
secondly,  where  could  I  put  my 
Claudes  and  Turners?  where  my 
statues?  where,  oh  where,  my  books? 
where,  in  short,  the  furniture  of 
Man's  mind  ? " 

I  made  no  answer,  for  the  dinner- 
bell  rang  loud,  and  we  went  down 
at  once  into ,  the  dining-room  —  a 
quaint  room,  scarcely  touched  since 
the  date  of  William  III.  A  high 
and  heavy  dado  of  dark  oak,  the 
rest  of  the  walls  in  Dutch  stamped 
leather,  still  bright  and  fresh  ;  a 
high  mantelpiece,  also  of  oak,  with 
a  very  indifferent  picture  of  still 
life  let  into  the  upper  panel ;  arched 
recesses  on  either  side,  "receptacles 
for  china  and  tall  drinking-glasses  ; 
heavy  chairs,  with  crests  inlaid  on 
their  ponderous  backs,  and  faded 
needlework  on  their  ample  seats ; — 
all,  however,  speaking  of  comfort 
and  home,  and  solid  though  un- 
assuming prosperity.  Gray  had 
changed  his  rude  morning  dress, 
and  introduced  me  to  his  wife  with 
an  evident  husbandlike  pride.  Mrs 
Gray  was  still  very  pretty  ;  in  her 
youth  she  must  have  been  prettier 
even  than  Clara  Thornhill,  and 
though  very  plainly  dressed,  still  it 
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was  the  dress  of  a  gentlewoman. 
There  was  intelligence,  but  soft 
timid  intelligence,  in  her  dark  hazel 
eyes  and  broad  candid  forehead. 
I  soon  saw,  however,  that  she  was 
painfully  shy,  and  not  at  all  willing 
to  take  her  share  in  the  expense  of 
conversation.  But  with  Tracey  she 
was  more  at  her  ease  than  with  a 
stranger,  and  I  thanked  him  in- 
wardly for  coming  to  my  relief,  as 
I  was  vainly  endeavouring  to  ex- 
tract from  her  lips  more  than  a 
murmured  monosyllable. 

The  dinner,  however,  passed  off 
very  pleasantly.  Simple  old  Eng- 
lish fare — plenty  of  it — excellent  of 
its  kind.  Tracey  was  the  chief 
talker,  and  made  himself  so  enter- 
taining, that  at  last  even  Mrs  Gray's 
shyness  wore  away,  and  I  discovered 
that  she  had  a  well-informed  grace- 
ful mind,  constitutionally  cheerful, 
as  was  evidenced  by  the  blithe 
music  of  her  low  but  happy  laugh. 

The  dinner  over,  we  adjourned, 
as  Percival  had  proposed,  to  the 
summer-house.  There  we  found 
the  table  spread  with  fruits  and 
wine,  of  which  last  the  port  was 
superb ;  no  better  could  be  dragged 
from  the  bins  of  a  college,  or  blush 
on  the  board  of  a  prelate.  Mrs 
Gray,  however,  deserted  us,  but  we 
now  and  then  caught  sight  of  her 
in  the  garden  without,  playing  gaily 
with  her  children — two  fine  little 
boys,  and  Lucy,  who  seemed  to 
have  her  own  way  with  them  all,  as 
she  ought — the  youngest  child,  the 
only  girl — justifiably  papa's  pet,  for 
she  was  the  one  most  like  her 
mother. 

"  Gray,"  said  Tracey,  "my friend 
and  I  have  had  some  philosophical 
disputes,  which  we  cannot  decide 
to  our  own  satisfaction,  on  the 
reasons  why  some  men  do  so  much 
more  in  life  than  other  men,  with- 
out having  any  apparent  intellectual 
advantage  over  those  who  are  con- 
tented to  be  obscure.  We  have 
both  hit  on  a  clue  to  the  cause,  in 
what  we  call  motive  power.  But 
what  this  motive  power  really  is, 
and  why  it  should  fail  in  some  men 
and  be  so  strong  in  others,  is  matter 
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of  perplexity,  at  least  to  me,  and  I 
fancy  my  friend  himself  is  not  much 
more  enlightened  therein  than  I  am. 
So  we  have  both  come  here  to  hear 
what  you  have  to  say — you,  who 
certainly  had  motive  enough  for 
ambitious  purposes  when  you  swept 
away  so  many  academical  prizes — 
when  you  rushed  into  speech  and 
into  print,  and  cast  your  bold  eye 
on  St  Stephen's.  And  now,  what 
has  become  of  that  motive  power  ? 
Is  it  all  put  into  prizes  for  root-crops 
and  sheep  ? " 

"  As  to  myself,"  answered  Gray, 
passing  the  wine,  "  I  can  give  very 
clear  explanations.  I  am  of  a  gen- 
tleman's family,  but  the  son  of  a 
very  poor  curate.  Luckily  for  me, 
we  lived  close  by  an  excellent  gram- 
mar-school, at  which  I  obtained  a 
free  admission.  From  the  first  day 
I  entered,  I  knew  that  my  poor 
father,  bent  on  making  me  a  scho- 
lar, counted  on  my  exertions  not 
only  for  my  own  livelihood,  but  for 
a  provision  for  my  mother  should 
she  survive  him.  Here  was  motive 
enough  to  supply  motive  power. 
I  succeeded  in  competition  with 
rivals  at  school,  and  success  added 
to  the  strength  of  the  motive  power. 
Our  county  member,  on  whose  estate 
I  was  born,  took  a  kindly  interest  in 
me,  and  gave  me  leave,  when  I  quit- 
ted school,  as  head  boy,  to  come  daily 
to  his  house  and  share  the  studies 
of  his  son,  who  was  being  prepared 
for  the  university  by  a  private  tu- 
tor, eminent  as  a  scholar  and  ad- 
mirable as  a  teacher.  Thus  I  went 
up  to  college  not  only  full  of  hope 
(in  itself  a  motive  power,  though, 
of  itself,  an  unsafe  one),  but  of  a 
hope  so  sustained  that  it  became 
resolution,  by  the  knowledge  that 
to  maintain  me  at  the  university 
my  parents  were  almost  literally 
starving  themselves.  This  suffices 
to  explain  whatever  energy  and  ap- 
plication I  devoted  to  my  academi- 
cal career.  At  last  I  obtained  my 
fellowship ;  the  income  of  that  I 
shared  with  my  parents ;  but  if  I 
died  before  them  the  income  would 
die  also — a  fresh  motive  power  to- 
wards a  struggle  for  fortune  in  the 
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Great  World.  I  took  up  politics, 
I  confess  it  very  frankly,  as  a  pro- 
fession rather  than  a  creed ;  it  was 
the  shortest  road  to  fame,  and, 
with  prudence,  perhaps  to  pecuni- 
ary competence.  If  I  succeeded  in 
Parliament  I  might  obtain  a  living 
for  my  father,  or  some  public  situa- 
tion for  myself  not  dependent  on 
the  fluctuations  of  party.  A  very 
high  political  ambition  was  denied 
me  by  the  penury  of  circumstance. 
A  man  must  have  good  means  of 
his  own  who  aspires  to  rank  among 
party  chiefs.  I  knew  I  was  but  a 
political  adventurer,  that  I  could 
only  be  so  considered  ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  my  private  motive 
power,  I  should  have  been  ashamed 
of  my  public  one.  As  it  was,  my 
scholarly  pride  was  secretly  chafed 
at  the  thought  that  I  was  carrying 
into  the  affairs  of  state  the  greed  of 
trade.  Suddenly,  most  unexpect- 
edly, this  estate  was  bequeathed  to 
me.  You  large  proprietors  will  smile 
when  I  say  that  we  had  always  re- 
garded the  Grays  of  Oakden  Hall 
with  venerating  pride  ;  they  were 
the  head  of  our  branch  of  the  clan. 
My  father  had  seen  this  place  in 
his  boyhood  ;  the  remembrance  of 
it  dwelt  on  his  mind  as  the  unequi- 
vocal witness  of  his  dignity  as  a 
gentleman  born.  He  came  from 
the  same  stock  as  the  Grays  of 
Oakden,  who  had  lived  on  the  land 
for  more  than  three  centuries,  en- 
titled to  call  themselves  squires. 
The  relationship  was  very  distant, 
still  it  existed.  But  a  dream  that 
so  great  a  place  as  Oakden  Hall, 
with  its  1000  acres,  should  ever 
pass  to  his  son  —  no,  my  father 
thought  it  much  more  likely  that 
his  son  might  be  prime  minister ! 
John  Gray  of  Oakden  had  never 
taken  the  least  notice  of  us,  except 
that,  when  I  won  the  Pitt  scholar- 
ship, he  sent  me  a  fine  turkey,  la- 
belled 'From  John  Gray,  Esq.  of 
Oakden.'  This  present  I  acknow- 
ledged, but  John  Gray  never  an- 
swered my  letter.  Just  at  that  time, 
however,  as  appears  by  the  date,  he 
re-made  his  will,  and  placed  me  as 
remainder-man  in  case  of  the  deaths, 
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without  issue,  of  two  nearer  rela- 
tions, both  nephews.  These  young 
men  died  unmarried — the  one  of 
rheumatic  fever,  a  few  months  be- 
fore old  Gray's  decease  ;  the  other, 
two  weeks  after  it ;  poor  fellow,  he 
was  thrown  from  his  horse  and 
killed  on  the  spot.  So,  unexpect- 
edly, I  came  into  this  property. 
Soon  afterwards  I  married.  The 
possession  of  land  is  a  great  tran- 
quilliser- to  a  restless  spirit,  and  a 
happy  marriage  is  as  sedative  as 
potent.  Poverty  is  a  spur  to  action. 
Great  wealth,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  unnaturally  tends  to  the  desire 
of  display,  and  in  free  countries 
often  to  the  rivalry  for  political 
power.  The  golden  mean  is  pro- 
verbially the  condition  most  favour- 
able to  content,  and  content  is  the 
antidote  to  ambition.  Mine  was  the 
golden  mean !  Other  influences 
of  pride  and  affection  contributed 
to  keep  me  still.  Of  pride ;  for 
was  I  not  really  a  greater  man  here, 
upon  my  ancestral  acres  and  my 
few  yearly  hundreds,  than  as  a  po- 
litical aspirant,  who  must  commence 
his  career  by  being  a  political  depen- 
dant ]  How  rich  I  felt  here  !  how 
poor  I  should  be  in  London  !  How 
inevitably,  in  the  daily  expenses  of 
a  metropolitan  life,  and  in  the  costs 
of  elections  (should  I  rise  beyond 
being  a  mere  nominee),  I  must  be- 
come needy  and  involved !  So  much 
for  the  influence  of  pride.  Now 
for  the  influence  of  affection  ;  my 
dear  wife  had  never  been  out  of 
these  rural  shades  among  which 
she  was  born.  She  is  of  a  nature 
singularly  timid,  sensitive,  and  re- 
tiring. The  idea  of  that  society  to 
which  a  political  career  would  have 
led  me  terrified  her.  I  loved  her 
the  better  for  desiring  no  com- 
panionship but  mine.  In  fine,  my 
desires  halted  at  once  on  these 
turfs  ;  the  Attraction  of  the  Earth, 
of  which  I  had  a  share,  prevailed  ; 
the  motive  power  stopped  here." 

"You  have  never  regretted  your 
choice]"  said  Tracey. 

"Certainly  not;  I  congratulate 
myself  on  it  more  and  more  every 
year.  For,  after  all,  here  I  have 


ample  occupation  and  a  creditable 
career.  I  have  improved  my  for- 
tune, instead  of  wasting  it.  I  have 
a  fixed,  acknowledged,  instead  of 
an  unsettled,  equivocal  position.  I 
am  an  authority  on  many  rural  sub- 
jects of  interest  besides  those  of 
husbandry.  I  am  an  active  magis- 
trate; and,  as  I  know  a  little  of 
the  law,  I  am  the  habitual  arbiter 
upon  all  the  disputes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. I  employ  here  with  sa- 
tisfaction, and  not  without  some 
dignity,  the  energies  which,  in  the 
great  world,  would  have  bought  any 
reputation  I  might  have  gained  at 
the  price  of  habitual  pain  and  fre- 
quent mortification." 

"  Then,"  said  I,  "  you  do  not 
think  that  a  saying  of  Dr  Arnold's, 
which  I  quoted  to  Tracey  as  no 
less  applicable  to  men  than  to  boys, 
is  altogether  a  true  one — viz.,  that 
the  difference  between  boys,  as  re- 
gards the  power  of  acquiring  dis- 
tinction, is  not  so  much  in  talent  as 
in  energy;  you  retain  the  energies 
that  once  raised  you  to  public  dis- 
tinction, but  you  no  longer  apply 
them  to  the  same  object." 

"  I  believe  that  Dr  Arnold,  if  he 
be  quoted  correctly,  spoke  only  half 
the  truth.  One  difference  between 
boy  and  boy  or  man  and  man,  no 
doubt,  is  energy;  but  for  great 
achievements  or  fame  there  must 
be  also  application — viz.,  every  en- 
ergy concentred  on  one  definite 
point,  and  disciplined  to  strain  to- 
wards it  by  patient  habit.  My 
energy,  such  as  it  is,  would  not 
have  brought  my  sheep-walks  into 
profitable  cultivation  if  the  energy 
had  not  been  accompanied  with  de- 
voted application  to  the  business. 
And  it  is  astonishing  how,  when 
the  energy  is  constantly  applied  to- 
wards one  settled  aim — astonishing, 
I  say — how  invention  is  kindled  out 
of  it.  Thus,  in  many  a  quiet  soli- 
tary morning's  walk  round  my  farm, 
some  new  idea,  some  hint  of  im- 
provement or  contrivance,  occurs  to 
me ;  this  I  ponder  and  meditate 
upon  till  it  takes  the  shape  of  ex- 
periment. I  presume  that  it  is  so 
with  poet,  artist,  orator,  or  states- 
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man.  His  mind  is  habituated  to 
apply  itself  to  definite  subjects  of 
observation  and  reflection,  and  out 
of  this  habitual  musing  thereon,  in- 
voluntarily spring  the  happy  origi- 
nalities of  thinking  which  are  called 
his  '  inspirations.' ;; 

"  One  word  more,"  said  I. 
"  Do  you  consider,  then,  that  which 
makes  a  man  devote  himself  to 
fame  or  ambition  is  a  motive  power 
of  which  he  himself  is  conscious  ? " 

"  No  ;  not  always.  I  imagine 
that  most  men  entering  on  some 
career  are  originally  impelled  to- 
wards it  by  a  motive  which,  at  the 
time,  they  seldom  take  the  trouble 
to  analyse  or  even  to  detect.  They 
would  at  once  see  what  that  motive 
was  if  early  in  the  career  it  was 
withdrawn.  In  a  majority  of  cases 
it  is  the  res  angusta,  yet  not  poverty 
in  itself,  but  a  poverty  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  birth,  or  station,  or 
tastes,  or  intellectual  culture  of  the 
aspirant.  Thus,  the  peasant  or  oper- 
ative rarely  feels  in  his  poverty  a 
motive  power  towards  distinction 
out  of  his  craft;  but  the  younger 
son  of  a  gentleman  does  feel  that 
motive  power.  And  hence  a  very 
large  proportion  of  those  who  in 
various  ways  have  gained  fame, 
have  been  the  cadets  of  a  gentle- 
man's family,  or  the  sons  of  poor 
clergymen,  sometimes  of  farmers 
and  tradesmen,  who'  have  given 
them  an  education  beyond  the  aver- 
age of  their  class.  Other  motive 
powers  towards  fame  have  been 
sometimes  in  ambition,  sometimes 
in  love  ;  sometimes  in  a  great  sor- 
row, from  which  a  strong  mind 
sought  to  wrest  itself;  sometimes 
even  in  things  that  would  appear 
frivolous  to  a  philosopher.  I  knew 
a  young  man,  of  no  great  talents, 
but  of  keen  vanity  and  great  reso- 
lution and  force  of  character,  who, 
as  a  child,  had  been  impressed  with 
envy  of  the  red  ribbon  which  his 
uncle  wore  as  Knight  of  the  Bath. 
From  his  infancy  he  determined 
some  day  or  other  to  win  a  red 
ribbon  for  himself.  He  did  so  at 
last,  and  in  trying  to  do  so  became 
famous. 
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"  In  great  commercial  communi- 
ties a  distinction  is  given  to  suc- 
cessful trade,  so  that  the  motive 
power  of  youthful  talent  nourished 
in  such  societies  is  mostly  con- 
centred on  gain,  not  through  ava- 
rice, but  through  the  love  of  appro- 
bation or  esteem.  Thus,  it  is  nor 
ticeable  that  our  great  manufactur- 
ing towns,  where  energy  and  appli- 
cation abound,  have  not  contributed 
their  proportionate  quota  of  men 
distinguished  in  arts  or  sciences 
(except  the  mechanical),  or  polite 
letters,  or  the  learned  professions. 
In  rural  districts,  on  the  contrary, 
the  desire  of  gain  is  not  associated 
with  the  desire  of  honour  and  dis- 
tinction, and  therefore,  in  them,  the 
youth  early  coveting  fame  strives 
for  it  in  other  channels  than  those 
of  gain.  But  whatever  the  original 
motive  power,  if  it  has  led  to  a 
continuous  habit  of  the  mind,  and 
is  not  withdrawn  before  that  habit 
becomes  a  second  nature,  the  habit 
will  continue  after  the  motive  power 
has  either  wholly  ceased  or  become 
very  faint,  as  the  famous  scribbling 
Spanish  cardinal  is  said,  in  popular 
legends,  to  have  continued  to  write 
on  after  he  himself  was  dead.  Thus, 
a  man  who  has  acquired  the  obsti- 
nate habit  of  labouring  for  the  pub- 
lic originally  from  an  enthusiastic 
estimate  of  the  value  of  public  ap- 
plause, may,  later,  conceive  a  great 
contempt  for  the  public,  and,  in 
sincere  cynicism,  become  wholly  in- 
different to  its  praise  or  its  cen- 
sure, and  yet,  like  Swift,  go  on  as 
long  as  the  brain  can  retain  faith- 
ful impressions  and  perform  its  nor- 
mal functions,  writing  for  the  pub- 
lic he  so  disdains.  Thus  many  a 
statesman,  wearied  and  worn,  satis- 
fied of  the  hollowness  of  political 
ambition,  and  no  longer  enjoying 
its  rewards,  sighing  for  retirement 
and  repose,  nevertheless  continues 
to  wear  his  harness.  Habit  has 
tyrannised  over  all  his  actions ; 
break  the  habit,  and  the  thread  of 
his  life  snaps  with  it ! 

"  Lastly,  however,  I  am  by  no 
means  sure  that  there  is  not  in 
some  few  natures  an  inborn  irre- 
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sistible  activity,  a  constitutional 
attraction  between  the  one  mind 
and  the  human  species,  which  re- 
quires no  special,  separate  motive 
power  from  without  to  set  it  into 
those  movements  which,  perforce, 
lead  to  fame.  I  mean  those  men 
to  whom  we  at  once  accord  the 
faculty  which  escapes  all  satisfac- 
tory metaphysical  definition — INGE- 
NIUM  ; — viz.,  the  inborn  spirit  which 
we  call  genius. 

"  And  in  time  natures,  whatever 
the  motive  power  that  in  the  first 
instance  urged  them  on,  if  at  any 
stage,  however  early,  that  motive 
power  be  withdrawn,  some  other 
one  will  speedily  replace  it.  Through 
them  Providence  mysteriously  acts 
on  the  whole  world,  and  their  ge- 
nius while  on  earth  is  one  of  Its 
most  visible  ministrants.  But  ge- 
nius is  the  exceptional  phenomenon 
in  human  nature  ;  and  in  examin- 
ing the  ordinary  laws  that  influence 
human  minds  we  have  no  measure- 
ment and  no  scales  for  portents/' 

"  There  is,  however,"  said  Tracey, 
"  one  motive  power  towards  careers 
of  public  utility  which  you  have 
not  mentioned,  but  the  thought  of 
which  often  haunts  me  in  rebuke 
of  my  own  inertness,' — I  mean, 
quite  apart  from  any  object  of  van- 
ity or  ambition,  the  sense  of  our 
own  duty  to  mankind  ;  and  hence 
the  devotion  to  public  uses  of  what- 
ever talents  have  been  given  to  us 
— not  to  hide  under  a  bushel." 

"  I  do  not  think,"  answered  Gray, 
"  that  when  a  man  feels  he  is  doing 
good  in  his  own  way  he  need  re- 
proach himself  that  he  is  not  doing 
good  in  some  other  way  to  which 
he  is  not  urged  by  special  duty,  and 
from  which  he  is  repelled  by  con- 
stitutional temperament.  I  do  not, 
for  instance,  see  that  because  you 
have  a  very  large  fortune  you  are 
morally  obliged  to  keep  correspon- 
dent establishments,  and  adopt  a 
mode  of  life  hostile  to  your  tastes  ; 
you  sufficiently  discharge  the  duties 
of  wealth  if  the  fair  proportion  of 
your  income  go  to  objects  of  well- 
considered  benevolence  and  pur- 
poses not  unproductive  to  the  com- 
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munity.  Nor  can  I  think  that  I, 
who  possess  but  a  very  moderate 
fortune,  am  morally  called  upon  to 
strive  for  its  increase  in  the  many 
good  speculations  which  life  in  a 
capital  may  offer  to  an  eager  mind, 
provided  always  that  I  do  never- 
theless remember  that  I  have  chil- 
dren, to  whose  future  provision  and 
wellbeing  some  modest  augmenta- 
tions of  my  fortune  would  be  de- 
sirable. In  improving  my  land  for 
their  benefit,  I  may  say  also  that  I 
add,  however  trivially,  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country.  Let  me  hope  that 
the  trite  saying  is  true,  that  *  he 
who  makes  two  blades  of  corn  grow 
where  one  grew  before,'  is  a  bene- 
factor to  his  race.  So  with  mental 
wealth :  surely  it  is  permitted  to  us 
to  invest  and  expend  it  within  that 
sphere  most  suited  to  those  idio- 
syncrasies, the  adherence  to  which 
constitutes  our  moral  health.  I  do 
not,  with  the  philosopher,  condemn 
the  man  who,  irresistibly  impelled 
towards  the  pursuit  of  honours  and 
power,  persuades  himself  th'at  he  is 
toiling  for  the  public  good  when  he 
is  but  gratifying  his  personal  am- 
bition ; — probably  he  is  a  better 
man  thus  acting  in  conformity  with 
his  own  nature,  than  he  would  be 
if  placed  beyond  all  temptation  in 
Plato's  cave.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  I  think  that  a  man  of  the 
highest  faculties  and  the  largest 
attainments,  who  has  arrived  at  a 
sincere  disdain  of  power  or  honours, 
would  be  a  better  man  if  he  were 
tyrannically  forced  to  pursue  the 
objects  from  which  his  tempera- 
ment recoils,  upon  the  plea  that 
he  was  thus  promoting  the  public 
welfare.  No  doubt,  in  every  city, 
town,  street,  and  lane,  there  are 
bustling,  officious,  restless  persons, 
who  thrust  themselves  into  public 
concerns,  with  a  loud  declaration 
that'  they  are  animated  only  by  the 
desire  of  public  good  ;  they  mistake 
their  fidgetiness  for  philanthropy. 
Not  a  bubble  company  can  be 
started,  but  what  it  is  with  a  pro- 
gramme that  its  direct  object  is  the 
public  benefit,  and  the  ten  per  cent 
promised  to  the  shareholders  is  but 
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a  secondary  consideration.  Who 
believes  in  the  sincerity  of  that  an- 
nouncement 1  In  fine,  according 
both  to  religion  and  to  philosophy, 
virtue  is  the  highest  end  of  man's 
endeavour;  but  virtue  is  wholly 
independent  of  the  popular  shout 
or  the  lictor's  fasces.  Virtue  is  the 
same,  whether  with  or  without  the 
laurel  crown  or  the  curule  chair. 
Honours  do  not  sully  it,  but  ob- 
scurity does  not  degrade.  He  who 
is  truthful,  just,  merciful,  and  kind- 
ly, does  his  duty  to  his  race,  and 
fulfils  his  great  end  in  creation,  no 
matter  whether  the  rays  of  his  life 
are  not  visibly  beheld  beyond  the 
walls  of  his  household,  or  whether 
they  strike  the  ends  of  the  earth  ; 
for  every  human  soul  is  a  world 
complete  and  integral,  storing  its 
own  ultimate  uses  and  destinies 
within  itself;  viewed  only  for  a 
brief  while,  in  its  rising  on  the 
gaze  of  earth ;  pressing  onward  in 
its  orbit  amidst  the  infinite,  when, 
snatched  from  our  eyes,  we  say,  '  It 
has  passed  away  ! '  And  as  every 
star,  however  small  it  seem  to  us 
from  the  distance  at  which  it  shines, 
contributes  to  the  health  of  our  at- 
mosphere, so  every  soul,  pure  and 
bright  in  itself,  however  far  from 
our  dwelling,  however  unremarked 
by  our  vision,  contributes  to  the 
wellbeing  of  the  social  system  in 
which  it  moves,  and,  in  its  privacy, 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  public 
weal." 

Shading  my  face  with  my  hand, 
I  remained  some  moments  musing 
after  Gray's  voice  had  ceased.  Then 
looking  up,  I  saw  so  pleased  and 
grateful  a  smile  upon  Percival 
Tracey's  countenance,  that  I  checked 
the  reply  by  which  I  had  intended 
to  submit  a  view  of  the  subject  in 
discussion  somewhat  different  from 
that  which  Gray  had  taken  from 
the  Portico  of  the  Stoics.  Why 
should  I  attempt  to  mar  whatever 
satisfaction  Percival's  reason  or  con- 
science had  found  in  our  host's  ar- 
gument ?  His  tree  of  life  was  too 
firmly  set  for  the  bias  of  its  stem 
to  swerve  in  any  new  direction  to- 
wards light  and  air.  Let  it  con- 
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tinue  to  rejoice  in  such  light  and 
such  air  as  was  vouchsafed  to  the 
site  on  which  it  had  taken  root. 
Evening,  too,  now  drew  in?  and  we 
had  a  long  ride  before  us.  A  little 
while  after,  we  had  bid  adieu  to 
Oakden  Hall,  and  were  once  more 
threading  our  way  through  the 
green  and  solitary  lanes. 

We  conversed  but  little  for  the 
first  five  or  six  miles.  I  was  re- 
volving what  I  had  heard,  and  con- 
sidering how  each  man's  reasoning 
moulds  itself  into  excuse  or  ap- 
plause for  the  course  of  life  which 
he  adopts.  PercivaFs  mind  was 
employed  in  other  thoughts,  as  be- 
came clear  when  he  thus  spoke  : — 

"  Do  you  think,  my  dear  friend, 
that  you  could  spare  me  a  week  or 
two  longer  ?  It  would  be  a  charity 
to  me  if  you  could,  for  I  expect, 
after  to-morrow,  to  lose  my  young 
artist,  and.  alas  !  also  the  Thorn- 
hills." 

"How!  The  Thornhills?  So 
soon ! " 

"  I  count  on  receiving  to-morrow 
the  formal  announcement  of  Hen- 
ry's promotion  and  exchange  into 
the  regiment  he  so  desires  to  enter, 
with  the  orders  to  join  it  abroad  at 
once.  Clara,  I  know,  will  not  stay 
here  ;  she  will  be  with  her  husband 
till  he  sails,  and  after  his  departure 
will  take  her  abode  with  his  wi- 
dowed mother.  I  shall  miss  them 
much.  But  Thornhill  feels  that  he 
is  wasting  his  life  here  ;  and  so — 
well — I  have  acted  for  the  best. 
With  respect  to  the  artist,  this 
morning  I  received  a  letter  from 

my  old  friend  Lord .     He  is 

going  into  Italy  next  week;  he 
wishes  for  some  views  of  Italian 
scenery  for  a  villa  he  has  lately 
bought,  and  will  take  Bourke  with 
him,  on  my  recommendation,  leav- 
ing him  ultimately  at  Home.  Lord 

's  friendship  and  countenance 

will  be  of  immense  advantage  to 
the  young  painter,  and  obtain  him 
many  orders.  I  have  to  break  it  to 
Bourke  this  evening,  and  he  will, 
no  doubt,  quit  me  to-morrow  to 
take  leave  of  his  family.  For  my- 
self, as  I  always  feel  somewhat 
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melancholy  in  remaining  on  the 
same  spot  after  friends  depart  from 
it,  I  propose  going  to  Bellevue, 
where  I  have  a  small  yacht.  It  is 
glorious  weather  for  sea  excursions. 
Come  with  me,  my  dear  friend  ! 
The  fresh  breezes  will  do  you  good  ; 
and  we  shall  have  leisure  for  talk 
on  all  the  subjects  which  both  of 
us  love  to  explore  and  guess  at." 

No  proposition  could  be  more 
alluring  to  me.  My  recent  inter- 
course with  Tracey  had  renewed 
all  the  affection  and  interest  with 
which  he  had  inspired  my  youth. 
My  health  and  spirits  had  been 
already  sensibly  improved  by  my 
brief  holiday,  and  an  excursion  at 
sea  had  been  the  special  advice  of 
my  medical  attendant.  I  hesitated 
a  moment.  Nothing  called  me 
back  to  London  except  public  busi- 
ness, and,  in  that,  I  foresaw  but 
the  bare  chance  of  a  motion  in 
Parliament  which  stood  on  the 
papers  for  the  next  day ;  but  my 
letters  had  assured  me  that  this 
motion  was  generally  expected  to 
be  withdrawn  or  postponed. 

So  I  accepted  the  invitation 
gladly,  provided  nothing  unfore- 
seen should  interfere  with  it 

Pleased  by  my  cordial  assent, 
Tracey's  talk  now  flowed  forth  with 
genial  animation.  He  described 
his  villa  overhanging  the  sea,  with 
its  covered  walks  to  the  solitary 
beach — the  many  objects  of  inte- 
rest and  landscapes  of  picturesque 
beauty  within  reach  of  easy  rides, 
on  days  in  which  the  yacht  might 
not  tempt  us.  I  listened  with  the 
delight  of  a  schoolboy,  to  whom 
some  good-natured  kinsman  paints 
the  luxuries  of  a  home  at  which  he 
invites  the  schoolboy  to  spend  the 
vacation. 

By  little  and  little  our  conversa- 
tion glided  back  to  our  young  past, 
and  thence  to  those  dreams,  nour- 
ished ever  by  the  young ; — love  and 
romance,  and  home  brightened  by 
warmer  beams  than  glow  in  the 
smile  of  sober  friendship.  How  the 
talk  took  this  direction  I  know  not ; 
perhaps  by  unconscious  association, 
as  the  moon  rose  above  the  forest- 
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hills,  with  the  love-star  by  her  side. 
And,*  thus  conversing,  Tracey  for 
the  first  time  alluded  to  that  single 
passion  which  had  vexed  the  smooth 
river  of  his  life — and  which,  thanks 
to  Lady  Gertrude,  was  already, 
though  vaguely,  known  to  me. 

"It  was,"  said  he,  "just  such  a 
summer  night  as  this,  and,  though 
in  a  foreign  country,  amidst  scenes 
of  which  these  woodland  hills  re- 
mind me,  that  the  world  seemed  to 
me  to  have  changed  into  a  Fairy- 
land ;  and,  looking  into  my  heart, 
I  said  to  myself,  '  This,  then,  is — 
love/  And  a  little  while  after,  on 
such  a  night,  and  under  such  a 
moon,  and  amidst  such  hills  and 
groves,  the  world  seemed  blighted 
into  a  desert — life  to  be  evermore 
without  hope  or  object ;  and,  look- 
ing again  into  my  heart,  I  said, 
'  This,  then,  is  love  denied !  "J 

"  Alas  !"  answered  I,  "there  are 
few  men  in  whose  lives  there  is  not 
some  secret  memoir  of  an  affection 
thwarted;  but  rarely  indeed  does 
an  affection  thwarted  leave  a  per- 
manent influence  on  the  after-des- 
tinies of  a  man's  life.  On  that 
question  I  meditate  an  essay,  which, 
if  ever  printed,  I  will  send  to  you." 

I  said  this,  wishing  to  draw  him 
on,  and  expecting  him  to  contradict 
my  assertion  as  to  the  enduring  in- 
fluence of  a  disappointed  love.  He 
mused  a  moment  or  so  in  silence, 
and  then  said,  "  Well,  perhaps  so ; 
an  unhappy  love  may  not  perma- 
nently affect  our  after-destinies,  still 
it  colours  our  after-thoughts.  It  is 
strange  that  I  should  have  only  seen, 
throughout  my  long  and  various 
existence,  one  woman  whom  I  could 
have  wooed  as  my  wife — one  wo- 
man in  whose  presence  I  felt  as  if 
I  were  born  for  her  and  she  for 
me." 

"  May  I  ask  you  what  was  her 
peculiar  charm  in  your  eyes  ;  or,  if 
you  permit  me  to  ask,  can  you  ex- 
plain it  V 

"No  doubt,"  answered  Tracey, 
"  much  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
character  of  her  beauty,  which  real- 
ised the  type  I  had  formed  to  my- 
self from  boyhood  of  womanly  love- 
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liness  in  form  and  face,  and  much 
also  to  a  mind  with  which  a  man, 
however  cultivated,  could  hold  equal 
commune.  But  to  me  her  predo- 
minating attraction  was  in  a  simple, 
unassuming  nobleness  of  sentiment 
— a  truthful,  loyal,  devoted,  self- 
sacrificing  nature.  In  her  society  I 
felt  myself  purified,  exalted,  as  if 
in  the  presence  of  an  angel.  But 
enough  of  this.  I  am  resigned  to 
my  loss,  and  have  long  since  hung 
my  votive  tablet  in  the  shrine  of 
'  Time  the  Consoler.' " 

"  Forgive  me  if  I  am  intrusive  ; 
but  did  she  know  that  you  loved 
her?" 

"  I  cannot  say ;  probably  most 
women  discover  if  they  are  loved  ; 
but  I  rejoice  to  think  that  I  never 
told  her  so." 

"  Would  she  have  rejected  you  if 
you  had  1 " 

"  Yes,  unhesitatingly  ;  her  word 
was  plighted  to  another.  And 
though  she  would  not,  for  the  man 
to  whom  she  had  betrothed  herself, 
have  left  her  father  alone  in  poverty 
and  exile,  she  would  never  have 
married  any  one  else." 

"  You  believe,  then,  that  she 
loved  your  rival  with  a  heart  that 
could  not  change?" 

Tracey  did  not  immediately  reply. 
At  last  he  said,  "  I  believe  this — 
that  when  scarcely  out  of  girlhood, 
she  considered  herself  engaged  to 
be  one  man's  wife,  or  for  ever  single. 
And  if,  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
in  length  of  absence,  she  could  have 
detected  in  her  heart  the  growth  of 
a  single  thought  unfaithful  to  her 
troth,  she  would  have  plucked  it 
forth  and  cast  it  from  her  as  firmly 
as  if  already  a  wedded  wife,  with 
her  husband's  honour  in  her  charge. 
She  was  one  of  those  women  with 
whom  man's  trust  is  for  ever  safe, 
and  to  whom  a  love  at  variance  with 
plighted  troth  is  an  impossibility. 
So,  she  lives  in  my  thoughts  still, 
as  I  saw  her  last,  five-and-twenty 
years  ago,  unalterable  in  her  youth 
and  beauty.  And  I  have  been  as 
true  to  her  hallowed  remembrance 
as  she  was  true  to  her  maiden  vows. 
May  I  never  see  her  again  on  earth  ! 
Her  or  her  likeness  I  may  find 
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amidst  the  stars.  "  No,"  he  added, 
in  a  lighter  and  cheerier  tone — 
"  No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  my  ac- 
tual destinies,  my  ways  of  life  here 
below,  have  been  affected  by  her 
loss.  Had  I  won  her,  I  can  scarce- 
ly conceive  that  I  should  have  be- 
come more  tempted  to  ambition  or 
less  enamoured  of  home.  Still, 
whatever  leaves  so  deep  a  furrow  in 
a  man's  heart  cannot  be  meant  in 
vain.  Where  the  ploughshare  cuts, 
there  the  seed  is  sown,  and  there 
later  the  corn  will  spring.  In  a 
word,  I  believe  that  everything  of 
moment  which  befalls  us  in  this 
life — which  occasions  us  some  great 
sorrow — for  which,  in  this  life,  we 
see  not  the  uses — has,  nevertheless, 
its  definite  object,  and  that  that 
object  will  be  visible  on  the  other 
side  of  the  grave.  It  may  seem  but 
a  barren  grief  in  the  history  of  a 
life — it  may  prove  a  fruitful  joy  in 
the  history  of  a  soul.  For  if  no- 
thing in  this  world  is  accident, 
surely  all  that  which  affects  the 
only  creature  upon  earth  to  whom 
immortality  is  announced,  must 
have  a  distinct  and  definite  pur- 
pose, often  not  developed  till  im- 
mortality begins." 

Here  we  had  entered  on  the  wide 
spaces  of  the  park.  The  deer  and 
the  kine  were  asleep  on  the  silver- 
ed grass,  or  under  the  shade  of  the 
quiet  trees.  Now,  as  we  cleared  a 
beech -grove,  we  saw  the  lights 
gleaming  from  the  windows  of  the 
house,  and  the  moon,  at  her  full, 
resting  still  over  the  peaceful  house- 
top !  Truly  had  Percival  said, 
"  That  there  are  trains  of  thought 
set  in  motion  by  the  stars  which 
are  dormant  in  the  glare  of  the  sun" 
— truly  had  he  said,  too,  "  That 
without  such  thoughts  man's  think- 
ing is  incomplete." 

We  gained  the  house,  and,  enter- 
ing the  library,  it  was  pleasant  to 
see  how  instinctively  all  rose  to 
gather  round  the  master.  They  had 
missed  PercivaFs  bright  presence 
the  whole  day. 

Some  little  time  afterwards, 
when,  seated  next  to  Lady  Ger- 
trude, I  was  talking  to  her  of  the 
Grays,  I  observed  Tracey  take  aside 
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the  Painter,  and  retire  with  him 
into  the  adjoining  colonnade.  They 
were  not  long  absent.  Whey  they 
returned,  Bpurke's  face,  usually  se- 
rious, was  joyous  and  elated.  In 
a  few  moments,  with  all  his  Irish 
warmth  of  heart,  he  burst  forth 
with  the  announcement  of  the  new 
obligations  he  owed  to  Sir  Percival 
Tracey.  "  I  have  always  said,"  ex- 
claimed he,  "  that,  give  me  an  open- 
ing and  I  will  find  or  make  my  way. 
I  have  the  opening  now  ;  you  shall 
see  ! "  We  all  poured  our  congratu- 
lations upon  the  young  enthusiast, 
except  Henry  Thornhill,  and  his 
brow  was  shaded  and  his  lip  quiver- 
ed. Clara,  watching  him,  curbed 
her  own  friendly  words  to  the  artist, 
and,  drawing  to  her  husband's  side, 
placed  her  hand  tenderly  on  his 
shoulder.  "Pish!  do  leave  me 
alone,"  muttered  the  ungracious 
churl. 

"  See,"  whispered  Percival  to 
me,  "  what  a  brute  that  fine  young 
fellow  would  become  if  we  insisted 
on  making  him  happy  our  own 
way,  and  saving  him  from  the 
chance  of  being  shot ! ' 

Therewith  rising,  he  gently  led 
away  Clara,  to  whose  soft  eyes 
tears  had  rushed ;  and  looking  back 
to  Henry,  whose  head  was  bended 
over  a  volume  of  l  The  Wellington 
Despatches/  said  in  his  ear,  half- 
fondly,  half -reproachfully,  "  Poor 
young  fool !  how  bitterly  you  will 
repent  every  word,  every  look  of 
unkindness  to  her,  when — when 
she  is  no  more  at  your  side  to  par- 
don you  ! " 

That  night  it  was  long  before  I 
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been  a  busy  one,  I  believe  that  con- 
stitutionally I  am  one  of  the  most 
indolent  men  alive.  To  lie  on  the 
grass  in  summer  noons  under  breath- 
less trees,  to  glide  over  smooth 
waters,  and  watch  the  still  shadows 
on  tranquil  shores,  is  happiness  to 
me.  I  need  then  no  books — then, 
no  companion.  But  if  to  that  hap- 
piness in  the  mere  luxury  of  re- 
pose, I  may  add  another  happiness 
of  a  higher  nature,  it  is  in  converse 
with  some  one  friend,  upon  subjects 
remote  from  the  practical  work-day 
world, — subjects  akin  less  to  our 
active  thoughts  than  to  our  dream- 
like reveries, — subjects  conjectural, 
speculative,  fantastic,  embracing 
not  positive  opinions — for  opinions 
are  things  combative  and  disputa- 
tious—  but  rather  those  queries 
and  guesses  which  start  up  from  the 
farthest  border-land  of  our  reason, 
and  lose  themselves  in  air  as  we 
attempt  to  chase  and  seize  them. 

And  perhaps  this  sort  of  talk, 
which  leads  to  no  conclusions  clear 
enough  for  the  uses  of  wisdom,  is 
the  more  alluring  to  me,  because  it 
is  very  seldom  to  be  indulged.  I 
carefully  separate  from  the  business 
of  life  all  which  belong  to  the  vi- 
sionary realm  of  speculative  conjec- 
ture. From  the  world  of  action  I 
hold  it  imperatively  safe  to  banish 
the  ideas  which  exhibit  the  cloud- 
land  of  metaphysical  doubts  and 
mystical  beliefs.  In  the  actual  world 
let  me  see  by  the  same  broad  sun 
that  gives  light  to  all  men ;  it  is  only 
in  the  world  of  reverie  that  I  amuse 
myself  with  the  sport  of  the  dark 
lantern,  letting  its  ray  shoot  before 


slept.     I  pleased  myself  with  what    me  into  the  gloom,  and  caring  not 

if,  in  its  illusive  light,  the  thorn- 
tree  in  my  path  take  the  aspect  of 
a  ghost.  I  shall  notice  the  thorn- 
tree  all  the  better,  distinguish  more 
clearly  its  shape,  when  I  pass  by  it 
the  next  day  under  the  sun,  for  the 
impression  it  made  on  my  fancy 
seen  first  by  the  gleam  of  the  dark 
lantern.  Now,  Tracey  is  one  of  the 
very  few  highly-educated  men  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  know,  with  whom 
one  can  safely  mount  in  rudderless 
balloons,  drifting  wind-tossed  after 
those  ideas  which  are  the  phantoms 


is  now  grown  to  me  a  rare  amuse- 
ment— viz.,  the  laying  out  plans 
for  the  morrow.  This  holiday,  with 
Tracey  all  to  myself;  this  summer 
sail  on  the  seas ;  this  interval  of 
golden  idlesse,  refined  by  inter- 
course with  so  serene  an  intelli- 
gence, and  on  subjects  so  little 
broached  in  the  world  of  cities, 
fascinated  my  imagination  •  and  I 
revolved  a  hundred  questions  it 
would  be  delightful  to  raise,  a  hun- 
dred problems  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  solve.  Though  my  life  has 
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of  Reverie,  and  wander,  ghost-like, 
out  of  castles  in  the  air.  And  my 
mind  found  a  playfellow  in  his, 
where,  in  other  men's  minds,  as 
richly  cultured,  it  found  only  com- 
panions or  competitors  in  task-work. 

Towards  dawn,  I  fell  asleep,  and 
dreamt  that  I  was  a  child  once 
more,  gathering  bluebells  and  chas- 
ing dragonflies  amidst  murmuring 
water-reeds.  The  next  day  I  came 
down  late ;  all  had  done  breakfast. 
The  Painter  was  already  gone  ;  the 
Librarian  had  retired  into  his  den. 
Henry  Thornhill  was  walking  by 
himself  to  and  fro,  in  front  of  the 
window,  with  folded  arms  and  down- 
cast brow.  Percival  was  seated 
apart,  writing  letters.  Clara  was 
at  work,  stealing  every  now  and 
then  a  mournful  glance  towards 
Henry.  Lady  Gertrude,  punctili- 
ously keeping  her  place  by  the  tea- 
urn,  filled  my  cup,  and  pointed  to  a 
heap  of  letters  formidably  ranged 
before  my  plate.  I  glanced  anxiously 
and  rapidly  over  these  unwelcomed 
epistles.  Thank  heaven,  nothing  to 
take  me  back  to  London !  My  po- 
litical correspondent  informed  me, 
by  a  hasty  line,  that  the  dreaded 
motion  which  stood  first  on  the  par- 
liamentary paper  for  that  day  would 
in  all  probability  be  postponed, 
agreeably  to  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  mover  of  it  had  not, 
however,  given  a  positive  answer; 
no  doubt  he  would  do  so  in  the 
course  of  the  night  (last  night)  ;  and 
there  was  little  doubt  that,  as  a 
professed  supporter  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  would  yield  to  the  request 
that  had  been  made  to  him. 

So,  after  I  had  finished  my  abste- 
mious breakfast,  I  took  Percival 
aside 'and  told  him  that  I  considered 
myself  free  to  prolong  my  stay,  and 
asked  him,  in  a  whisper,  if  he  had 
yet  received  the  official  letter  he 
expected,  announcing  young  Thorn- 
hill's  exchange  and  promotion. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  and  I  only  wait- 
ed for  you  to  announce  its  contents 
to  poor  Henry ;  for  I  wish  you  to 
tell  me  whether  you  think  the  news 
will  make  him  as  happy  as  yester- 
day he  thought  it  would." 

Tracey  and  I  then  went  out,  and 
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joined  Henry  in  his  walk.  The 
young  man  turned  round  on  us  an 
impatient  countenance. 

"  So  we  have  lost  Bourke,"  said 
Tracey.  "  I  hope  he  will  return  to 
England  with  the  reputation  he  goes 
forth  to  seek." 

"  Ay/'  said  Henry,  "  Bourke  is  a 
lucky  dog  to  have  found,  in  one  who 
is  not  related  to  him,  so  warm  and 
so  true  a  friend." 

"Every  dog,  lucky  or  unlucky, 
has  his  day,"  said  Percival,  gravely. 

"  Every  dog  except  a  house-dog," 
returned  Henry.  "  A  house-dog  is 
thought  only  fit  for  a  chain  and  a 
kennel/' 

"  '  Ah,  happy  if  his  happiness  he 
knew  \} "  replied  Tracey.  "  But  I 
own  that  liberty  compensates  for 
the  loss  of  a  warm  litter  and  a  good 
dinner.  Away  from  the  kennel  and 
off  with  the  chain  !  Read  this  letter, 
and  accept  my  congratulations — 
Thornhill!" 

The  young  man  started;  the 
colour  rushed  to  his  cheeks;  he 
glanced  hastily  over  the  letter  held 
out  to  him ;  dropped  it ;  caught  his 
kinsman's  hand,  and  pressing  it  to 
his  heart,  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  sir, 
thanks,  thanks !  So  then,  all  the 
while  I  was  accusing  you  of  ob- 
structing my  career  you  were  quietly 
promoting  it !  How  can  you  forgive 
me  my  petulance,  my  ingratitude  1 " 

"  Tut,"  said  Percival,  ^  kindly, 
"  the  best-tempered  man  is  some- 
times cross  in  his  cups;  and  no- 
thing, perhaps,  more  irritates  a 
young  brain  than  to  get  drunk  on 
the  love  of  glory." 

At  the  word  glory  the  soldier's 
crest  rose,  his  eye  flashed  fire,  his 
whole  aspect  changed,  it  became 
lofty  and  noble.  Suddenly  his  eye 
caught  sight  of  Clara,  who  had 
stepped  out  of  the  window,  and 
stood  gazing  on  him.  His  head 
drooped,  tears  rushed  to  his  eyes, 
and  with  a  quivering,  broken  voice, 
he  muttered,  "  Poor  Clara — my  wife, 
my  darling !  Oh,  Sir  Percival,  truly 
you  said  how  bitterly  I  should  re- 
pent every  unkind  word  and  look. 
Ah,  they  will  haunt  me  ! " 

"'  Put  aside  regrets  now.  Go  and 
break  the  news  to  your  wife :  sup- 
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port,  comfort  her ;  you  alone  can.    I 
have  not  dared  to  tell  her." 

Henry  sighed  and  went,  no  longer 
joyous,  but  with  slow  step  and  pal- 
ing cheek,  to  the  place  where  Clara 
stood.  We  saw  him  bend  over  the 
hand  she  held  out  to  him,  kiss  it 
humbly,  and  then  passing  his  arm 
round  her  waist,  he  drew  her  away 
into  the  farther  recesses  of  the  gar- 
den, and  both  disappeared  from  our 
eyes. 

" No"  said  I,  " he  is  not  happy  ; 
like  us  all,  he  finds  that  things 
coveted  have  no  longer  the  same 
charm  when  they  are  things  pos- 
sessed. Clara  is  avenged  already. 
But  you  have  done  wisely.  Let 
him  succeed  or  let  him  fail,  you 
have  removed  from  Clara  her  only 
rival.  If  you  had  debarred  him 
from  honour  you  would  have  es- 
tranged him  from  love.  Now  you 
have  bound  him  to  Clara  for  life. 
She  has  ceased  to  be  an  obstacle 
to  his  dreams,  and  henceforth  she 
herself  will  be  the  dream  which  his 
waking  life  will  sigh  to  regain." 

"  Heaven  grant  he  may  come  back, 
with  both  his  legs  and  both  his 
arms ;  and,  perhaps,  with  a  bit  of 
ribbon,  or  five  shillings'  worth  of 
silver  on  his  breast,"  said  Per- 
cival,  trying  hard  to  be  lively. 
"  Of  all  my  kinsmen,  I  think  I  like 
him  the  best.  He  is  rough  as  the 
east  wind,  but  honest  as  the  day. 
Heigho  !  they  will  both  leave  us  in 
an  hour  or  two.  Clara's  voice  is  so 
sweet ;  I  wonder  when  she  will  sing 
again !  What  a  blank  the  place 
will  seem  without  those  two  young 
faces !  As  soon  as  they  are  gone, 
we  two  will  be  off.  Aunt  Gertrude 
does  not  like  Bellevue,  and  will  pay 
a  visit  for  a  few  days  to  a  cousin  of 
hers  on  the  other  side  of  the  county. 
I  must  send  on  before  to  let  the 
housekeeper  at  Bellevue  prepare 
for  our  coming.  Meanwhile,  pardon 
me  if  I  leave  you — perhaps  you 
have  letters  to  write ;  if  so,  de- 
spatch them." 

I  was  in  no  humour  for  writing 
letters,  but  when  Percival  left  me  I 
strolled  from  the  house  into  the 
garden,  and,  reclining  there  on  a 
bench  opposite  one  of  the  fountains, 
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enjoyed  the  calm  beauty  of  the 
summer  morning.  Time  slipped  by. 
Every  now  and  then  I  caught  sight 
of  Henry  and  Clara  among  the  lilacs 
in  one  of  the  distant  walks,  his  arm 
still  round  her  waist,  her  head  lean- 
ing on  his  shoulder.  At  length 
they  went  into  the  house,  doubtless 
to  prepare  for  their  departure. 

I  thought  of  the  wild  folly  with 
which  youth  casts  away  the  sub- 
stance of  happiness  to  seize  at  the 
shadow  which  breaks  on  the  wave 
that  mirrors  it ;  wiser  and  happier 
surely  the  tranquil  choice  of  Gray, 
though  with  gifts  and  faculties  far 
beyond  those  of  the  young  man 
who  mistook  the  desire  of  fame  for 
the  power  to  win  it.  And  then  my 
thoughts  settling  back  on  myself,  I 
became  conscious  of  a  certain  me- 
lancholy. How  poor  and  niggard 
compared  with  my  early  hopes  had 
been  my  ultimate  results  !  How 
questioned,  grudged,  and  litigated, 
my  right  of  title  to  every  inch  of 
ground  that  my  thought  had  dis- 
covered or  my  toils  had  cultivated  ! 
What  motive  power  in  me  had, 
from  boyhood  to  the  verge  of  age, 
urged  me  on  "  to  scorn  delight  and 
love  laborious  days  ?"  Whatever  the 
motive  power  once  had  been,  I  could 
no  longer  trace  it.  If  vanity — of 
which,  doubtless,  in  youth  I  had 
my  human  share — I  had  long  since 
grown  rather  too  callous  than  too 
sensitive  to  that  love  of  approbation 
in  which  vanity  consists.  I  was 
stung  by  no  penury  of  fortune,  in- 
fluenced by  no  feverish  thirst  for  a 
name  that  should  outlive  my  grave, 
fooled  by  no  hope  of  the  rewards 
which  goad  on  ambition.  I  had 
reached  the  a,ge  when  Hope  weighs 
her  anchor  and  steers  forth  so  far 
that  her  amplest  sail  seems  but  a 
silvery  speck  on  the  last  line  of  the 
horizon.  Certainly  I  flattered  my- 
self that  my  purposes  linked  my 
toils  to  some  slight  service  to  man- 
kind; that  in  graver  efforts  I  was 
asserting  opinions  in  the  value  of 
which  to  human  interests  I  sin- 
cerely believed,  and  in  lighter  aims 
venting  thoughts  and  releasing  fan- 
cies which  might  add  to  the  culture 
of  the  world — not,  indeed,  fruitful 
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harvests,  but  at  least  some  lowly 
flowers.  But  though  such  intent 
might  be  within  my  mind?  could  I 
tell  how  far  I  unconsciously  exag- 
gerated its  earnestness — still  less 
could  I  tell  how  far  the  intent  was 
dignified  by  success  1  "  Have  I 
done  aught  for  which  mankind 
would  be  the  worse  were  it  swept 
into  nothingness  to-morrow?" — 
is  a  question  which  many  a  grand 
and  fertile  genius  may,  in  its  true 
humility,  address  mournfully  to  it- 
self. It  is  but  a  negative  praise, 
though  it  has  been  recorded  as  a 
high  one,  to  leave 

"  No  line  which,  dying1,  we  would  wish  to 
blot." 

If  that  be  all,  as  well  leave  no  line 
at  all.  He  has  written  in  vain  who 
does  not  bequeath  lines  that,  if 
blotted,  would  be  a  loss  to  that 
treasure-house  of  mind  which  is  the 
everlasting  possession  of  the  world. 
Who,  yet  living,  can  even  presume 
to  guess  if  he  shall  do  this  ]  Not 
till  at  least  a  century  after  his 
brain  and  his  hand  are  dust  can 
even  critics  begin  to  form  a  rational 
conjecture  of  an  author's  or  a  states- 
man's uses  to  his  kind.  Was  it, 
then,  as  Gray  had  implied,  merely 
the  force  of  habit  which  kept  me 
in  movement  1  if  so,  was  it  a  habit 
worth  all  the  sacrifice  it  cost  1  Thus 
meditating,  I  forgot  that  if  all  men 
reasoned  thus  and  acted  according 
to  such  reasoning,  the  earth  would 
have  no  intermediate  human  dwell- 
ers between  the  hewers  and  diggers, 
and  the  idlers,  born  to  consume  the 
fruits  which  they  do  not  plant. 
Farewell,  then,  to  all  the  embellish- 
ments and  splendours  by  which  ci- 
vilised man  breathes  his  mind  and 
his  soul  into  nature.  For  it  is  not 
only  the  genius  of  rarest  intellects 
which  adorns  and  aggrandises  social 
states,  but  the  aspirations  and  the 
efforts  of  thousands  and  millions, 
all  towards  the  advance  and  uplift- 
ing and  beautifying  of  the  integral, 
universal  state,  by  the  energies 
native  to  each.  Where  would 
be  the  world  fit  for  Traceys  and 
Grays  to  dwell  in,  if  all  men  philo- 
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sophised  like  the  Traceys  and  the 
Grays  1  Where  all  the  gracious 
arts,  all  the  generous  rivalries  of 
mind,  that  deck  and  animate  the 
bright  calm  of  peace  ]  Where  all 
the  devotion,  heroism,  self-sacri- 
fice in  a  common  cause,  that  exalt 
humanity  even  amidst  the  rage  and 
deformities  of  war,  if,  throughout 
well-ordered,  close -welded  states, 
there  ran  not  electrically,  from 
breast  to  breast,  that  love  of  hon- 
our which  is  a  part  of  man's  sense 
of  beauty,  or  that  instinct  towards 
utility  which,  even  more  than  the 
genius  too  exceptional  to  be  classed 
amongst  the  normal  regulations  of 
social  law,  creates  the  marvels  of 
mortal  progress  ]  Not,  however,  I 
say,  did  I  then  address  to  myself 
these  healthful  and  manly  ques- 
tions. I  felt  only  that  I  repined, 
and  looked  with  mournful  and 
wearied  eyes  along  an  agitated, 
painful,  laborious  past.  Bousing 
myself  with  an  effort  from  these  em- 
bittered contemplations,  the  charm 
of  the  external  nature  insensibly 
refreshed  and  gladdened  me.  I 
inhaled  the  balm  of  an  air  sweet 
with  flowers,  felt  the  joy  of  the 
summer  sun,  from  which  all  life 
around  seemed  drawing  visible  hap- 
piness, and  said  to  myself  gaily, 
"At  least  to-day  is  mine  —  this 
blissful  sunlit  day — 

(  Nimium  breves 
Flores  amsense  ferre  jube  rosse, 
Dum  res  et  fetas  et  sororum, 
Fila  trium  patiuntur  atra  ! ' " 

So  murmuring,  I  rose  as  from  a 
dream,  and  saw  before  me  a  strange 
figure — a  figure,  uncouth,  sinister, 
ominous  as  the  evil  genius  that 
startled  Brutus  on  the  eve  of  Phi- 
lippi.  I  knew  by  an  unmistakable 
instinct  that  that  figure  was  an  evil 
genius. 

"  Do  you  want  me  1  Who  and 
what  are  you1?"  I  asked,  falteringly. 

"  Please  your  honour,  I  come  ex- 
press from  the  N Station.  A 

telegram." 

I  opened  the  scrap  of  paper  ex- 
tended to  me,  and  read  these 
words, — 
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"  O positively  brings  on  his 

motion.  Announced  it  last  night 
too  late  for  post.  Division  certain 
— probably  before  dinner.  Every 
vote  wanted.  Come  directly." 

Said  the  Express  with  a  cruel 
glee,  as  I  dropped  the  paper,  "  Sir, 
the  station-master  also  received  a 
telegram  to  send  over  a  fly.  I  have 
brought  one  ;  only  just  in  time  to 
catch  the  half -past  twelve  o'clock  ; 
no  other  train  till  six.  You  had 
best  be  quick,  sir.;' 

No  help  for  it.  I  hurried  back 
to  the  house,  bade  my  servant  fol- 
low by  the  next  train  with  my  port- 
manteau— no  moments  left  to  wait 
for  packing;  found  Tracey  in  his 
quiet  study — put  the  telegram  into 
his  hands.  "  You  see  my  excuse — 
adieu." 

"  Does  this  motion,  then,  interest, 
you  so  much?  Do  you  mean  to 
speak  on  it?" 

"  No,  but  it  must  not  be  carried. 
Every  vote  against  it  is  of  conse- 
quence. Besides,  I  have  promised 
to  vote,  and  cannot  stay  away  with 
honour." 

"Honour!  That  settles  it.  I 
must  go  to  Bellevue  alone  ;  or  shall 
I  take  Caleb  and  make  him  teach 
me  Hebrew  ?  But  surely  you  will 
join  me  to-morrow,  or  the  next 
day?" 

"  Yes,  if  I  can.  But  heavens  !" 
(glancing  at  the  clock) — "  not  half 
an  hour  to  reach  the  station — six 
miles  off.  Kindest  regards  to  Lady 
Gertrude  —  poor  Clara — Henry  — 
and  all.  Heaven  bless  you  ! " 

I  am  in  the  fly — I  am  off.  I 
gain  the  station  just  in  time  for  the 
train — arrive  at  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  more  than  time  as  to  a 
vote,  for  the  debate  not  only  lasted 
all  that  night,  but  was  adjourned 
till  the  next  week,  and  lasted  the 
greater  part  of  that,  when  it  was 
withdrawn,  and — no  vote  at  all ! 

But  I  could  not  then  return  to 
Tracey.  Every  man  accustomed  to 
business  in  London  knows  how, 
once  there,  hour  after  hour,  arises 
a  something  that  will  not  allow  him 
to  depart.  When  at  length  freed, 
I  knew  Tracey  would  no  longer 
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need  my  companionship — his  Swed- 
ish philosopher  was  then  with  him. 
They  were  deep  in  scientific  mys- 
teries, on  which,  as  I  could  throw 
no  light,  I  should  be  but  a  profane 
intruder.  Besides,  I  was  then  sum- 
moned to  my  own  country  place, 
and  had  there  to  receive  my  own 
guests,  long  pre-engaged.  So  passed 
the  rest  of  the  summer;  in  the 
autumn  I  went  abroad,  and  have 
never  visited  the  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence since  those  golden  days.  In 
truth  I  resisted  a  frequent  and  a 
haunting  desire  to  do  so.  I  felt 
that  a  second  and  a  longer  sojouni 
in  that  serene  but  relaxing  atmo- 
sphere might  unnerve  me  for  the 
work  which  I  had  imposed  on  my- 
self, and  sought  to  persuade  my 
tempted  conscience  was  an  inexor- 
able duty.  Experience  had  taught 
me  that  in  the  sight  of  that  in- 
tellectual repose,  so  calm  and  so 
dreamily  happy,  my  mind  became 
unsettled,  and  nourished  seeds  that 
might  ripen  to  discontent  of  the  lot 
I  had  chosen  for  myself.  So  then, 
sicut  meus  est  mos,  I  seize  a  consola- 
tion for  the  loss  of  enjoyments  that 
I  may  not  act  anew  by  living  them 
over  again,  in  fancy  and  remem- 
brance :  I  give  to  my  record  the 
title  of  "  Motive  Power,"  though  it 
contains  much  episodical  to  that 
thesis,  and  though  it  rather  sports 
around  the  subject  so  indicated 
than  subjects  it  to  strict  analy- 
sis. But  I  here  take  for  myself 
the  excuse  I  have  elsewhere  made 
for  Montaigne,  in  his  loose  obser- 
vance of  the  connection  between 
the  matter  and  the  titles  of  his 
essays. 

I  must  leave  it  to  the  reader  to 
blame  or  acquit  me  for  having  ad- 
mitted so  many  lengthy  descrip- 
tions, so  many  digressive  turns  and 
shifts  of  thought  and  sentiment, 
through  which,  as  through  a  laby- 
rinth, he  winds  his  way,  with  steps 
often  checked  and  often  retrogres- 
sive, still,  sooner  or  later,  creeping 
on  to  the  heart  of  the  maze.  There 
I  leave  him  to  find  the  way  out. 
Labyrinths  have  no  interest  if  we 
give  the  clue  to  them. 
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MRS  CLIFFORD'S  MARRIAGE. 

PAKT  I. 
CHAPTER  I. — THE  LADIES5   OPINION. 


"You  don't  mean  to  say  she's 
going  to  be  married — not  Mary1?  I 
don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  She 
was  too  fond  of  her  poor  husband 
who  put  such  trust  in  her.  No, 
no,  child — don't  tell  such  nonsense 
tome." 

So  said  old  Miss  Harwood  when 
the  dreadful  intelligence  was  first 
communicated  to  her.  The  two 
old  sisters,  who  were  both  charita- 
ble old  souls,  and  liked  to  think 
the  best  of  everybody,  were  equally 
distressed  about  this  piece  of  vil- 
lage scandal.  "I  don't  say  any- 
thing about  her  poor  husband — he 
was  a  fool  to  trust  so  much  to  a 
woman  of  her  age,"  said  Miss 
Amelia*  "  but  in  my  opinion  Mary 
Clifford  has  sense  to  know  when 
she's  well  off."  The  very  idea 
made  the  sisters  angry :  a  woman 
with  five  thousand  a-year,  with  five 
fine  children,  with  the  handsomest 
house  and  most  perfect  little  estab- 
lishment within  twenty  miles  of 
Summerhayes ;  a  widow,  with  no- 
body to  cross  or  contradict  her, 
with  her  own  way  and  will  to  her 
heart's  content — young  enough  to 
be  still  admired  and  paid  attention 
to,  and  old  enough  to  indulge  in 
those  female  pleasures  without 
any  harm  coming  of  it;  to  think 
of  a  woman  in  such  exceptionally 
blessed  circumstances  stooping  her 
head  under  the  yoke,  and  yielding 
a  second  time  to  the  subjection  of 
marriage,  was  more  than  either  of 
the  Miss  Harwoods  could  believe. 

"  But  I  believe  it's  quite  true — 
indeed,  I  know  it's  quite  true," 
said  the  curate's  little  wife.  "  Mr 
Spencer  heard  it  first  from  the  Miss 
Summerhayes,  who  did  not  know 
what  to  think — their  own  brother, 
you  know ;  and  yet  they  couldn't 
forget  that  poor  dear  Mr  Clifford 
was  their  cousin;  and  then  they 


are  neither  of  them  married  them- 
selves, poor  dears,  which  makes 
them  harder  upon  her." 

"  We  have  never  been  married," 
said  Miss  Amelia;  "I  don't  see 
what  difference  that  makes.  It  is 
amusing  to  see  the  airs  you  little 
creatures  give  yourselves  on  the 
strength  of  being  married.  I  sup- 
pose you  think  it's  all  right — it's  a 
compliment  to  her  first  husband, 
eh  ]  and  shows  she  was  happy  with 
him1?  —  that's  what  the  men  say 
when  they  take  a  second  wife ; 
that's  how  you  would  do  I  suppose, 

"  Oh,  Miss  Amelia,  don't  be  so 
cruel,"  cried  the  little  wife.  "I 
should  die.  Do  you  think  I  could 
ever  endure  to  live  without  Julius  ? 
I  don't  understand  what  people's 
hearts  are  made  of  that  can  do  such 
things  :  but  then,"  added  the  little 
woman,  wiping  her  bright  eyes, 
"  Mr  Clifford  was  not  like  my  hus- 
band. He  was  very  good,  I  dare- 
say, and  all  that — but  he  wasn't 

.  Well,  I  don't  think  he  was 

a  taking  man.  He  used  to  sit  such 
a  long  time  after  dinner.  He  used 
to it's  very  wicked  to  be  un- 
kind to  the  dead — but  he  wasn't 
the  sort  of  man  a  woman  could 
break  her  heart  for,  you  know." 

"I  should  like  to  know  who  is," 
said  Miss  Amelia.  "  He  left  her 
everything,  without  making  provi- 
sion for  one  of  the  children.  He 
gave  her  the  entire  power,  like  a 
fool,  at  her  age.  He  did  not  de- 
serve anything  better;  but  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  Mary  Clifford  has 
the  sense  to  know  when  she's  well 
off." 

"  Well,  well ! "  said  old  Miss  Har- 
wood, "I  couldn't  have  believed 
it,  but  now  as  you  go  on  discuss- 
ing, I  daresay  it'll  turn  out  true. 
When  a  thing  comes  so  far  as  to  be 
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discussed,  it's  going  to  happen. 
I've  always  found  it  so.  Well, 
well !  love  has  gone  out  of  fashion 
nowadays.  When  I  was  a  girl 
things  were  different.  We  did  not 
talk  about  it  half  so  much,  nor 
read  novels.  But  we  had  the  right 
feelings.  I  daresay  she  will  just  be 
as  affectionate  to  Tom  Summer- 
hayes  as  she  was  to  her  poor  dear 
husband.  Oh,  my  dear,  it's  very 
sad — I  think  it's  very  sad — five  fine 
children,  and  she  can't  be  content 
with  that.  It'll  turn  out  badly, 
dear,  and  that  you'll  see." 

"  He'll  swindle  her  out  of  all  her 
money,"  said  Miss  Amelia. 

"  Oh,  don't  say  such  dreadful 
things,"  cried  the  curate's  little  wife, 
getting  up  hastily.  "  I  am  sure  I 
hope  they'll  be  happy — that  is,  as 
happy  as  they  can  be,"  she  added, 
with  a  touch  of  candid  disapproval. 
"I  must  run  away  to  baby  now; 
the  poor  dear  children ! — I  must  say 
I  am  sorry  for  them — to  have  an- 
other man  brought  in  in  their  poor 
papa's  place ;  but  oh,  I  must  run 
away,  else  I  shall  be  saying  cruel 
things  too." 

The  two  Miss  Harwoods  dis- 
cussed this  interesting  subject  large- 
ly after  Mrs  Spencer  had  gone. 
The  Summerhayes  people  had  been, 
on  the  whole,  wonderfully  merciful 
to  Mrs  Clifford  during  her  five  years' 
solitary  reign  at  Fontanel.  She 
had  been  an  affectionate  wife — she 
was  a  good  mother — she  had  worn 
the  weeds  of  her  widowhood  seri- 
ously, and  had  not  plunged  into 
any  indiscreet  gaieties  when  she 
took  them  off ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  she  had  emerged  sufficiently 
from  her  seclusion  to  restore  Fon- 
tanel to  its  old  position  as  one 
of  the  pleasantest  houses  in  the 
county.  What  could  woman  do 
more  1  Tom  Summerhayes  was  her 
husband's  .cousin  ;  he  had  been 
brought  up  to  the  law,  and  naturally 
understood  affairs  in  general  better 
than  she  did.  Everybody  knew 
that  he  was  an  idle  fellow.  After 
old  Mr  Summerhayes  died,  every- 
body quite  expected  that  Tom 
would  settle  down  in  the  old  manor, 


and  live  an  agreeable  useless  life, 
instead  of  toiling  himself  to  death 
in  hopes  of  one  day  being  Lord 
Chancellor — a  very  unlikely  chance 
at  the  best ;  and  events  came  about 
exactly  as  everybody  had  predicted. 
At  the  same  time,  the  entire  neigh- 
bourhood allowed  that  Tom  had 
exerted  himself  quite  beyond  all 
precedent  on  behalf  of  his  cousin's 
widow.  Poor  Mary  Clifford  had  a 
great  deal  too  much  on  her  hands, 
he  was  always  saying.  It  was  a 
selfish  sort  of  kindness  to  crush 
down  a  poor  little  woman  under  all 
that  weight  of  wealth  and  respon- 
sibility; and  so,  at  last,  here  was 
what  had  come  of  it.  The,  Miss 
Harwoods  sat  and  talked  it  all  over 
that  cold  day  in  the  drawing-room 
of  Woodbine  Cottage,  which  had 
one  window  looking  to  the  village- 
green,  and  another,  a  large,  round, 
bright  bow-window,  opening  to  the 
garden.  The  fire  was  more  agree- 
able than  the  garden  that  day. 
Miss  Harwood  sat  knitting  in  her 
easy-chair,  while  Miss  Amelia  occu- 
pied herself  in  ticketing  all  that 
miscellaneous  basket  of  articles  des- 
tined for  the  bazaar  of  ladies'  work 
to  be  held  in  Summerhayes  in 
February ;  but  work  advanced 
slowly  under  the  influence  of  such 
an  inducement  to  talk.  The  old 
ladies,  as  may  be  supposed,  came 
to  a  sudden  pause  and  looked  con- 
fused and  guilty  when  the  door 
opened  and  the  Miss  Summerhayes 
were  announced.  Perhaps  the  new 
visitors  might  even  have  heard 
something  of  the  conversation  which 
was  going  on  with  so  much  anima- 
tion. Certainly  it  came  to  a  most 
abrupt  conclusion,  and  the  Miss 
Harwoods  looked  consciously  into 
each  other's  faces  when  the  ladies  of 
the  manor-house  came  to  the  door. 
These  ladies  were  no  longer  young, 
but  they  were  far  from  having 
reached  the  venerable  certainty  oi 
old -maidenhood  which  possessed 
the  atmosphere  of  Woodbine  Cot- 
tage. They  were  still  in  the  fidgety 
unsettled  stage  of  unweddedness— - 
women  who  had  fallen  out  of  their 
occupation,  and  were  subject  to  lit* 
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tie  tempers  and  vapours,  not  from 
real  ill-humour  or  sourness,  but  sim- 
ply by  reason  of  the  vacancy  and 
unsatisfaction  of  their  lives.  The 
Miss  Summerhayes  often  enough 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them- 
selves; and  being  unphilosophical, 
as  women  naturally  are,  they  set 
down  this  restless  condition  of 
mind,  not  to  the  account  of  human 
nature  generally,  and  of  female 
impatience  in  particular,  but  to 
their  own  single  and  unwedded 
condition  —  a  matter  which  still 
seemed  capable  of  remedy ;  so  that 
the  fact  must  be  admitted,  that  Miss 
Laura  and  Miss  Lydia  were  some- 
times a  little  flighty  and  uncertain 
in  their  temper ;  sometimes  a  little 
harsh  in  their  judgments;  and,  in 
short,  in  most  matters,  betrayed  a 
certain  unsettledness  and  impa- 
tience in  their  minds,  as  people  ge- 
nerally do,  in  every  condition  of  ex- 
istence, when  they  are  discontented 
with  their  lot.  The  chances  are  that 
nothing  would  have  pleased  them 
better  than  to  have  plunged  into  an 
immediate  discussion  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  strange  piece  of 
news  with  which  Summerhayes  was 
ringing  ;  but  the  position  was  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  they  were 
accompanied  by  little  Louisa  Clif- 
ford, who  was  old  enough  to  under- 
stand all  that  was  said,  and  quick 
enough  to  guess  at  any  allusion 
which  might  be  made  to  her  mother, 
however  skilfully  veiled;  so  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  situation  was  as 
difficult  a  one  for  the  four  ladies, 
burning  to  speak  but  yet  incapable 
of  utterance,  as  can  well  be  con- 
ceived. 

"  Oh,  how  far  on  you  are,"  cried 
Miss  Laura ;  "  I  have  not  got  in  half 
the  work  that  has  been  promised  to 
me ;  but  you  always  are  first  with 
everything — first  in  gardening,  first 
in  working,  first  in '; 

"  All  the  news,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Miss  Lydia ;  "  we,  of  course,  never 
hear  anything  till  it  has  happened. 
Provoking !  Loo,  shouldn't  you  like 
to  go  to  Miss  Harwood's  maid,  and 
ask  her  to  show  you  the  chickens  ? 
She  has  a  perfect  genius  for  poultry, 
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though  she  is  such  a  little  thing; 
and  Miss  Amelia  has  such  loves  of 
dorkings.  We  shan't  be  leaving 
for  half  an  hour ;  now  go,  there's  a 
dear!" 

"  Thank  you,  cousin  Lydia,  I'd 
rather  look  at  the  things  for  the 
bazaar,"  returned  Loo,  lifting  a  pair 
of  acute  suspicious  eyes ;  a  pale- 
faced  little  creature,  sharp-witted 
and  vigilant,  instinctively  conscious 
why  her  amusement  was  thus  care- 
fully provided  for  —  Loo  did  not 
choose  to  go. 

"Such  a  nuisance!"  said  Miss 
Laura ;  "  I  say  we  are  just  far  enough 
off  at  the  manor  to  be  out  of  reach 
of  everything  except  the  bores  and 
the  troubles.  You  always  think  of 
us  when  you  have  stupid  visitors, 
but  you  keep  all  that's  exciting  to 
yourselves.  Loo,  darling !  the  Miss 
Harwoods'  violets  are  always  out 
earlier  than  any  one  else's.  I  have 
such  a  passion  for  violets !  Do  run 
out,  dear,  and  see  if  you  can  find  one 
for  me  yonder  under  the  hedge." 

"  I  will  ask  mamma  to  send  you 
some  to-morrow,  cousin  Laura,"  said 
the  determined  little  Loo. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  anything 
like  it?"  said  Miss  Lydia,  in  a  half 
whisper.  "  Loo ! " 

"  Loo  will  carry  this  basket  up- 
stairs for  me  to  my  room,"  said  Miss 
Harwood, "  and  ask  Harriet  to  show 
you  the  things  in  my  cupboard, 
dear.  All  the  prettiest  things  are 
there,  and  such  a  very  grand  cushion 
that  I  mean  to  make  your  mamma 
buy.  Tell  Harriet  to  show  you  every- 
thing; there's  a  darling!  That  is 
a  very  bright  little  girl,  my  dears," 
said  the  old  lady,  when  Loo  with- 
drew, reluctant  but  dutiful.  "  I 
hope  nothing  will  ever  be  done  to 
crush  her  spirit.  I  suppose  you  must 
have  both  come  to  tell  us  it's  not 
true/' 

"  Oh,  you  mean  about  my  brother 
and  Mary  Clifford,"  cried  out  both 
sisters  in  a  breath.  "  Oh,  Miss  Har- 
wood, did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a 
thing !  Did  you  ever  know  anything 
so  dreadful !  Tom,  that  might  have 
married  anybody ! "  cried  Miss  Ly- 
dia; "  and  Mary  Clifford,  that  was  so 
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inconsolable,  and  pretended  to  have 
broken  her  heart! "  cried  the  younger 
sister.  They  were  both  in  a  flutter 
of  eagerness,  neither  permitting  the 
other  to  speak. 

"  Oh  dear,  dear,  it  does  come  so 
hard  upon  us,"  said  Miss  Laura, 
"  we  that  have  always  had  such  a 
prejudice  against  second  marriages ; 
and  a  cousin's  widow — it's  almost 
like  a  brother;  and  if  poor  Harry 
could  rise  from  his  grave,  what 
would  he  say  ! "  concluded  Miss  Ly- 
dia,  who  took  up  the  strain  without 
any  intervals  of  punctuation.  "  I 
begin  to  think  it's  all  true  the  gen- 
tlemen say  about  women's  incon- 
stancy; that  is,  your  common  style 
of  women,"  ran  on  the  elderwithout 
any  pause ;  "  and  poor  dear  Tom, 
who  might  have  married  any  one," 
cried  the  younger,  out  of  breath. 

"  Then  I  perceive,"  said  Miss 
Amelia  Harwood,  "  it's  true  1  Well, 
I  don't  see  much  harm,  for  my  part, 
if  they  have  everything  properly 
settled  first.  Poor  Harry  was  all 
very  well,  I  daresay,  but  he  was  a 
great  fool  not  to  provide  for  his 
children.  Your  brother  said  so  at 
the  time ;  but  I  did  think,  for  my 
part,  that  Mary  Clifford  had  the 
sense  to  know  when  she  was  well 
off." 

t "  Oh,  she  shows  that,"  cried  Ly- 
dia  Summerhayes,  with  a  little  toss 
of  her  head ;  "  widows  are  so  design- 
ing ;  they  know  the  ways  of  men, 
and  how  to  manage  them,  very  dif- 
ferently from  any  of  us — if  we  could 
stoop  to  such  a  thing,  which  of 
course,  we  wouldn't.  Oh  yes,  Mary 
Clifford  knows  very  well  what  she's 
about.  I  am  sure  I  have  told  Tom 
he  was  her  honorary  secretary  for 
many  a  day.  I  thought  she  was  just 
making  use  of  him  to  serve  her  own 
purpose ;  I  never  thought  how  far 
her  wiles  went.  If  it  had  been  her 
lawyer,  or  the  curate,  or  any  hum- 
ble person  ;  but  Tom !  He  might 
have  done  so  much  better,"  said 
Laura,  chiming  in  at  some  imper- 
ceptible point,  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  tell  where  one  voice 
ended  and  the  other  began. 

"  Well,  I  must  say  I  am  disap- 


pointed in  Mary  Clifford,"  said  Miss 
Harwood,  "  she  was  always  such  an 
affectionate  creature.  That's  why 
it  is,  I  daresay.  These  affectionate 
people  can't  do  without  an  object ; 
but  her  five  children " 

"  Ah  !  yes,  her  five  children,"  ex- 
claimed the  Miss  Summerhayes  ; 
"only  imagine  dear  Tom  making 
such  a  marriage  !  Why,  Charley 
Clifford  has  been  at  Eton  ever  so 
long  ;  he  is  fifteen.  And  dear  Tom 
is  quite  a  young  man,  and  might 
have  married  anybody,"  said  the 
last  of  the  two,  taking  up  the  cho- 
rus :  "it  is  too  dreadful  to  think 
of  it — such  a  cutting  blow  to  us." 

"I  can't  see  how  it  is  so  very 
bad  for  you,"  said  Miss  Amelia 
Harwood  ;  "  of  course  they  will  live 
at  Fontanel,  and  you  will  still  keep 
the  manor-house.  I  think  it's 
rather  a  good  thing  for  you  for  my 
part.  Hush !  there's  the  child  again 
— clever  little  thing — she  knows, 
quite  well  what  we've  been  talking 
of.  My  dear,  I  hope  Harriet  show- 
ed you  all  the  things — and  isn't' 
that  a  pretty  cushion  1  Tell  your 
mamma  I  mean  to  make  her  buy 
it,  as  she  is  the  richest  lady  I 
know." 

"Are  you  going,  my  dears  ?"  said 
the  elder  old  lady.  "I  am  sorry 
you  have  so  little  time  to  stay — I 
hope  you  will  find  things  arrange 
themselves  comfortably,  and  that 
everybody  will  be  happy.  Don't 
get  excited — it's  astonishing  how 
everything  settles  down.  You  want 
to  speak  to  me,  Loo,"  said'  Miss 
Harwood,  starting  a  little  when  she 
had  just  reseated  herself  in  her 
easy -chair  after  dismissing  her 
visitors.  "  Certainly,  dear ;  I  sup- 
pose you  have  set  your  little  heart 
on  one  of  the  pretty  pincushions 
up-stairs." 

"  No,  indeed,  nothing  of  the  sort 
— I  hope  I  know  better  than  to  care 
for  such  trumpery,"  said  Loo,  with 
an  angry  glow  on  her  little  pale  face. 
"I  stopped  behind  to  say,  that  what- 
ever mamma  pleases  to  do,  we  mean 
to  stand  by  her,"  cried  poor  Mary 
Clifford's  only  champion.  "  I'm 
not  sure  whether  I  shall  like  it  or 
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not  for  myself — but  we  have  made 
up  our  minds  to  stand  by  mamma, 
and  so  we  will,  as  long  as  we  live  ; 
and  she  shall  do  what  she  likes  ! " 
cried  the  little  heroine.  Two  big 
tears  were  in  those  brown  eyes, 
which  looked  twice  as  bright  and 
as  big  through  those  great  dew- 
drops  which  Loo  would  not  for  the 
world  have  allowed  to  fall.  She 
opened  her  eyelids  wider  and  wider 
to  re-absorb  the  untimely  tears,  and 
looked  full,  with  childish  defiance, 
in  Miss  Harwood's  face. 

"  Loo,  you  are  a  dear  !  "  said 
prompt  Miss  Amelia,  kissing  the 
child;  "you  shall  have  the  prettiest 
pincushion  in  all  my  basket."  The 
little  girl  vanished  suddenly  after 
this  speech,  half  in  indignation  at 
the  promise,  half  because  the  tears 
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would  not  be  disposed  of  otherwise, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  rush  outside 
to  conceal  their  dropping.  "  Ah  ! 
Amelia/'  said  kind  old  Miss  Har- 
wood,  "  I'm  sorry  for  poor  Mary 
in  my  heart — but  I'd  rather  have 
that  child's  love  than  Tom  Sum- 
merhayes." 

"  Poor  Mary  !  for  my  part,  I  have 
no  patience  with  her,"  said  the 
practical  Miss  Amelia  ;  V  a  woman 
come  to  her  time  of  life  ought  to 
have  the  sense  to  know  when  she's 
weU  off." 

Such  was  the  character  of  the 
comments  made  upon  Mrs  Clifford's 
marriage  when  it  was  first  talked  of, 
in  Woodbine  Cottage,  and  generally 
among  all  the  female  portion  of 
society  as  it  existed  in  Summer- 
hayes. 


CHAPTER  II. — WHAT  THE  GENTLEMEN  SAID. 


The  Rector  of  Summerhayes  was 
the  Miss  Harwoods'  brother,  much 
younger  however,  unmarried,  and 
rather  a  fine  man  in  his  way.  He 
had  a  little  dinner,  as  it  happened, 
the  same  evening.  His  table  only 
held  six,  Mr  Harwood  said.  The 
rectory  was  an  old-fashioned  house, 
and  the  dining-room  would  have 
quite  admitted  a  table  which  could 
dine  twenty — but  such  were  not  the 
Hector's  inclinations.  There  are 
enough  men  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Summerhayes  to  make  it  very 
possible  to  vary  your  parties  plea- 
santly when  you  have  a  table  that 
only  holds  six,  whereas  with  a  large 
number  you  can  only  have  the 
same  people  over  and  over  again  ; 
and  Mr  Harwood  did  not  like  to  be 
bored.  He  had  a  friend  with  him 
from  town,  as  he  always  had  on 
such  occasions.  He  had  his  curate, 
and  young  Chesterfield  from  Dai- 
ton,  and  Major  Aldborough,  and  Dr 
Gossett ;  rather  a  village  party — as 
he  explained  to  Mr  Temple,  the 
stranger — but  not  bad  company. 
The  dinner  was  a  very  good  one, 
like  all  the  Rector's  little  dinners, 
and  was  consumed  with  that  judi- 
cious reticence  in  the  way  of  talk, 


and  wise  suspension  of  wit,  which 
is  only  practicable  in  a  party  com- 
posed of  men.  By  means  of  this 
sensible  quietness,  the  dinner  was 
done  full  justice  to,  and  the  com- 
pany expanded  into  full  force  over 
their  wine.  Then  the  conversa- 
tion became  animated.  The  Rec- 
tor, it  is  true,  indulged  in  ten  min- 
utes' parish  talk  with  the  Doctor, 
while  Mr  Temple  and  Major  Aid- 
borough  opened  the  first  parallel 
of  a  political  duel,  and  young  Ches- 
terfield discoursed  on  the  last  Meet 
to  poor  Mr  Spencer,  who,  reduced 
into  curatehood  and  economy,  still 
felt  his  mouth  water  over  such  for- 
bidden pleasures.  Then  Mr  Har- 
wood himself  introduced  the  subject 
which  at  that  time  reigned  para- 
mount over  all  other  subjects  at 
Summerhayes. 

"  So  Tom  Summerhayes  is  going 
to  marry  little  Mrs  Clifford,"  said 
the  Rector;  "hadn't  you  heard  of 
it]  Yes,  these  grapes  are  from 
Fontanel.  She  has  a  capital  gar- 
dener, and  her  conservatories  are 
the  finest  in  the  county.  A  very 
pleasant  little  house  altogether, 
though  there  are  some  particulars 
about  her  table  which  one  feels  to 
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be  feeble.  Her  dinners  are  always 
a  little  defective  since  poor  Clif- 
ford's death — too  mild,  you  know — 
too  sweet — want  the  severer  taste 
of  a  man." 

"  Mrs  Clifford— a  pretty  little 
woman  with  brown  eyes'?"  said  Mr 
Temple.  "I've  met  her  some- 
where. So  she  gives  dinners,  does 
she  1  When  I  saw  her  she  was  in 
the  recluse  line.  I  suppose  that 
didn't  last." 

"It  lasted  quite  long  enough," 
said  Dr  Gossett ;  "  nothing  could 
be  more  proper,  or  more  ladylike,  or 
more  satisfactory  in  every  way.  If 
I  had  a  wife  and  were  unluckily  to 
die,  I  should  wish  her  just  to  wear 
her  weeds  and  so  forth  like  Mrs 
Clifford — a  charming  woman ;  what 
should  we  do  without  her  in  the 
parish?  but  as  for  Tom  Summer- 
hayes " 

"  He's  an  ass,"  growled  the  Major. 
"What's  he  got  to  do  burdening 
himself  with  other  people's  chil- 
dren. Why,  there's  five  of  'em,  sir  ! 
They'll  hate  him  like  poison  — 
they'll  think  he's  in  no  end  of  con- 
spiracies to  shut  them  out  of  their 
fortune.  By  Jove  !  if  he  knew  as 
much  about  other  people's  children 
as  I  do.  I've  had  two  families 
consigned  to  me  from  India— as  if 
I  were  a  reformatory,  or  a  school- 
master, by  Jove !  She's  all  very 
well,  as  women  go ;  but  I  wouldn't 
marry  that  family  —  no,  not  for 
tiventy-frvQ  thousand  a-year." 

"  I  confess  I  think  it's  a  pity," 
said  Mr  Spencer,  playing  with  the 
Fontanel  grapes.  The  Curate  per- 
haps was  thinking  in  his  heart  that 
such  delicate  little  souvenirs  might 
have  gone  quite  as  appropriately  to 
his  own  little  menage  as  to  the  Rec- 
tor's, who  lacked  for  nothing.  "  It's 
like  going  into  life  at  second  hand, 
you  know.  I  shouldn't  like  it,  for 
my  part.  The  children  are  a  draw- 
back, to  be  sure ;  but  that's  not  the 
greatest,  to  my  mind ;  they  are  nice 
enough  children." 

"  Delightful  children  !  "  cried 
the  Doctor,  "  little  bricks  !  plucky 
little  things !  I  don't  care  for  babies, 
though  they're  partly  my  business. 


A  family  ready-made  would  just 
suit  me." 

"  Well,  it  ain't  much  in  my  line  to 
say  what  a  fellow  ought  or  oughtn't 
to  do,"  said  young  Chesterfield. 
"  I'm  not  a  marrying  man  myself. 
I  don't  pretend  to  understand  that 
sort  of  thing,  you  know.  But  Sum- 
inerhayes  ain't  a  spoon,  as  every- 
body will  allow.  He  knows  what 
he's  doing.  Last  time  I  was  at 
Fontanel,  I  couldn't  make  out  for 
the  life  of  me  what  Mrs  Clifford 
wanted  with  that  new  set  of  stables. 
She  said  they  were  preparing  against 
Charley's  growing  up.  I  thought 
somehow  Summerhayes  must  have 
a  hand  in  it,  and  it's  plain  enough 
now." 

"  Well,  he  has  done  a  great  deal 
for  her,"  said  the  Rector;  "he's 
been  a  sort  of  unpaid  steward  at 
Fontanel.  I  daresay  she  didn't 
know  how  to  reward  him  otherwise. 
I  believe  that's  the  handiest  way  of 
making  it  up  to  a  man  in  a  lady's 
fancy.  It's  a  dangerous  kind  of 
business  to  go  on  long;  but  I  don't 
know  that  there's  anything  to  find 
fault  with.  She's  pretty  and  he's 
not  young; — well,  not  exactly  a 
young  fellow,  I  mean,"  said  the 
Rector,  with  a  half  apology.  "I 
daresay  they'll  do  very  well  to- 
gether. If  poor  Clifford  had  only 
made  a  sensible  will — but  for  that 
nobody  would  have  had  any  right 
to  talk." 

"And  what  was  poor  Clifford's 
will?"  asked  the  stranger,  with  a 
polite  yawn  ;  "  men  don't  generally 
study  their  wife's  convenience  in 
a  second  marriage,  in  that  docu- 
ment ;  has  the  defunct  been  harder 
upon  this  lively  lady  than  most 
husbands,  or  what's  wrong  about 
his  will?" 

"Deuced  fool,  sir,"  cried  the  Major; 
"  left  her  every  farthing  he  had  in 
the  world,  without  settling  a  penny 
on  those  deuced  children,  or  binding 
her  up  anyhow ;  left  her  at  thirty 
or  so,  I  suppose,  with  every  penny 
he  had  in  her  hands.  Never  heard 
of  such  an  ass.  Of  course  that's 
what  Summerhayes  means,  but  I 
can  tell  him  it  won't  be  a  bed  of 
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roses.  They  '11  hate  him  like  poison, 
these  brats  will — they'll  make 
parties  against  him — they'll  serve 
him  so  that  he'll  be  sick  of  his 
life.  I  know  the  whole  business. 
He's  well  enough  off  now,  with  his 
old  father's  savings,  and  the  manor- 
house,  and  nothing  to  do ;  but 
he'll  be  a  wretched  man,  mark  my 
words,  if  he  marries  Fontanel  with 
five  children  in  it.  It's  the  mad- 
dest thing  he  ever  did  in  his 
life." 

"The  poor  lady  doesn't  seem  to 
count  for  much,"  said  Mr  Temple. 
"  She's  a  pretty  nobody,  I  suppose." 

Upon  which  vehement  disclaim- 
ers rose  from  all  the  convives.  "  No, 
she  was  a  charming  woman/'  Gossett 
said.  "  A  dear,  kind-hearted,  good 
little  soul/ '  said  the  Rector.  ' '  Very 
well  as  women  go,"  the  Major  ad- 
mitted ;  while  the  two  young  men 
added  warmer,  but  equally  vague 
commendations.  "  Yet  none  of  you 
imagine  she  is  being  married  for 
herself/'  said  the  solitary  individual 
who  did  not  belong  to  Summer- 
hayes,  with  a  little  laugh  at  the 
perturbation  he  had  caused.  But 
nobody  saw  the  fun  of  it :  they 
went  on  with  the  discussion,  Ignor- 
ing Mr  Temple. 

"  When  a  woman  is  in  Mrs  Clif- 
ford's position,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"  it  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  her  being 
married.  She  is  active,  she  is  no 
longer  passive  in  such  a  business. 
She's  richer,  she's  gooder,  she's 
handsomer,  she's  better  off  every 
way  than  Tom  Summerhayes.  How 
she  ever  came  to  fancy  him  is 
the  wonder  to  me/' 

"Deuced  nonsense/'  said  the 
Major ;  "  why  didn't  he  marry  off  his 
sisters  and  set  up  snug  for  himself? 
He's  old  enough  to  know  better,  that 
fellow  is.  There's  young  Chester- 
field there,  he's  at  the  time  of  life  to 
make  a  fool  of  himself ;  but  Sum- 
merhayes must  be,  let  me  see " 

"Dont  let  us  go  into  chro- 
nology," said  the  Rector.  "Poor 
little  Mary,  I  hope  she'll  be  happy 
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all  the  same.  I  married  her  to  poor 
Clifford,  and  I  daresay  111  have 
this  little  business  to  do  as  well. 
I  wish  she  had  a  brother,  or  an 
uncle,  or  some  one  to  take  that 
piece  of  duty  off  my  hands.  I  think 
I  will  have  one  of  my  attacks,  and 
go  off  to  Malvern,  and  leave  it, 
Spencer,  to  you." 

"I  wish  she  had  an  uncle  or  a 
brother  for  more  than  that,"  said 
the  Doctor ;  "  it  ought  to  be  seen 
to — the  settlement  and  all  that 
should  be  looked  well  into.  I  hope 
she'll  have  her  wits  about  her. 
Not  that  I  mean  to  ascribe  any 
mean  motives  to  Tom  Summer- 
hayes ;  but  still  when  there's  five 
children  to  be  considered " 

<<  They'll  kill  him,  sir,"  said;  the 
Major,  with  energy.  "Hell  not 
enjoy  her  money  for  long,  mark  my 
words;  they'll  kill  him  in  a  year. 
I  have  only  got  this  to  say,  sir,"  con- 
tinued the  warrior,  turning  round 
upon  Mr  Temple,  who  had  ven- 
tured a  remark  not  bearing  on  the 
present  subject  to  the  Curate,  "  if 
this  income-tax  is  going  to  be  kept 
up  without  any  compensation,  I'll 
emigrate — it's  the  only  thing  that 
remains  for  honest  Englishmen. 
After  a  life  spent  in  the  service  of 
my  country,  I'll  be  driven  to  a 
colony,  sir,  in  my  old  age.  It's  more 
than  the  country  can  bear,  and 
what's  better,  it's  more  than  the 
country  will  bear.  Well  have  a 
revolution,  by  Jove !  that's  what 
will  come  of  all  this  taxing  and 
paying ;  its  not  to  be  borne,  sir,  in 
a  land  that  calls  itself  free." 

Whereupon  politics  came  into 
possession  of  the  elders  of  the  party, 
and  young  Chesterfield  resumed 
that  tantalising  account  of  the 
Meet  which  made  the  poor  Curate 


Poor  Mrs  Clifford !  she  had  but 
scant  sympathy  in  those  innumer- 
able discussions,  male  and  female, 
of  which  she  was  at  present  the 
subject,  all  in  and  about  Summer- 
hayes. 
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CHAPTER  HI.  — WHAT  THE  CHILDREN    HAD  TO    SAY. 


Meanwhile  little  Loo,  with  an- 
other pair  of  big  tears  in  her  brown 
eyes,  had  been  driven  home  in  the 
wintry  twilight  over  the  frosty  road, 
which  rang  to  every  stamp  of  her 
ponies'  heels  in  a  way  which  would 
have  excited  the  little  thing  into 
positive  enjoyment  of  the  exhilar- 
ating sounds  and  sensations  of  rapid 
motion,  had  things  been  as  usual. 
As  it  was,  she  sat  wrapped  up  in  a 
fur  cloak,  with  her  little  veil  over 
her  face,  watching  the  great  trees 
glide  past  in  the  darkening,  and 
turning  her  wistful  looks  now  and 
then  to  the  young  winterly  moon, 
which  had  strayed  like  a  lost  child 
into  the  midst  of  a  whole  covey  of 
clouds,  still  crimsoned  with  reflec- 
tions from  the  sunset.  Loo's  little 
heart  ached  so,  and  she  was  so  stead- 
fastly determined  not  to  admit  that 
it  was  aching,  that  she  was  almost 
glad  to  feel  how  chill  her  little  feet 
were  getting,  and  how  benumbed 
the  hand  which  was  outside  of  the 
fur  cloak.  She  kept  her  little  stiff 
fingers  exposed  to  the  frosty  breeze 
all  the  same,  and  was  rather  glad  of 
that  sensation  of  misery  which  gave 
her  a  little  excuse  to  herself  for 
feeling  unhappy.  As  the  tinges  of 
crimson  stole  out  of  the  clouds,  and 
the  sky  grew  so  wistfully,  coldly 
clear  around  the  moon,  Fontanel 
came  in  sight,  with  lights  in  all  its 
windows,  twinkling  through  the 
trees  in  the  long  avenue,  now  one 
gleam,  now  another,  as  the  little  car- 
riage drove  on.  There  first  of  all  was 
the  great  nursery  window  blazing 
with  firelight,  where  Loo  meant  to 
hold  a  little  committee  as  soon  as 
she  got  in,  and  where  she  could  so 
well  picture  "all  of  them"  in  all 
their  different  occupations,  populat- 
ing all  the  corners  of  the  familiar 
room.  A  little  further  on  it  was 
the  window  of  mamma's  room, 
which  lightened  brightly  out  behind 
the  bare  branches  of  the  great  chest- 
nut tree.  What  would  the  house  be 
without  mamma?  the  little  girl  asked 


herself,  and  the  great  blobs  of  hot 
dew  in  her  eyes  fell  upon  her  cold 
fingers.  "Aren't  you  well,  Miss 
Loo  1 "  asked  the  old  groom  who 
drove  her,  and  Loo  made  him  a  very 
sharp  answer  in  the  irritation  of 
her  troubled  little  heart.  She  ran 
into  the  light  and  comfort  of  the 
house  with  a  perverse,  childish 
misery  which  she  did  not  under- 
stand. She  would  not  let  old 
William  take  her  cloak  from  her, 
but  threw  it  down,  and  stumbled 
over  it,  and  stamped  her  little  foot, 
and  could  have  cried.  Poor  little 
Loo  !  she  was  sick  at  heart,  and  did 
not  know  what  it  meant.  Instead 
of  going  to  her  mother,  as  she  usu- 
ally did,  she  hastened  up  to  the 
nursery  where  "  all  of  them  "  were 
in  a  highly  riotous  condition  at  the 
moment,  and  where  the  darkness  of 
her  little  face  was  unnoted  by  all 
but  nurse,  who  took  off  her  boots 
and  warmed  her  feet,  and  did  away 
with  the  only  physical  reason  Loo 
dared  to  pretend  to  as  an  excuse 
for  looking  wretched.  It  was  not 
very  easy  to  look  wretched  in  that 
room.  By  the  side  of  the  fire  where 
a  great  log  blazed  was  Harry,  aged 
ten,  with  a  great  book  clasped  in 
his  arms,  and  his  cheeks  and  hair 
equally  scorched  and  crimsoned 
with  near  vicinity  to  the  flame. 
Little  Mary,  and  Alf,  the  baby, 
were  playing  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room.  Alf  was  six,  though  he 
was  the  baby ;  but  Mrs  Clifford  was 
the  kind  of  woman  to  love  a  pet, 
and  the  little  fellow's  indignant 
manhood  was  still  smothered  in 
long  curls  and  lace  tuckers.  He 
avenged  himself  by  exercising  the 
most  odious  tyranny  over  his  next 
little  sister,  who  was  Baby's  slave. 
All  this  little  company  Loo  looked 
round  upon  with  mysterious  looks. 
She  herself  was  twelve,  little  and 
pale,  with  nothing  particular  about 
her  but  her  eyes,  and  her  temper, 
which  had  already  made  itself,  un- 
fortunately, felt  through  the  house. 
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Site  sat  maturing  her  plans  till  she 
heard  the  clock  strike,  and  saw  that 
it  would  shortly  be  time  to  go  to 
her  mother  in  her  dressing-room,  as 
the  Fontanel  children  always  did 
before  dinner.  She  immediately 
bestirred  herself  to  her  task. 

"Nurse,"  said  Loo,  "will  you 
take  these  things  down  to  mamma's 
dressing-room,  please,  and  tell  her 
we  will  all  come  presently;  and  if  you 
wish  to  go  down-stairs,  you  may.  I 
will  take  care  of  the  children,  and 
take  them  down  to  mamma." 

"Thank  you,  Miss  Loo;  but 
there's  nobody  to  be  at  dinner  but 
Mr  Summerhayes  and  Mademoi- 
selle, and  you're  all  to  go  down,;J 
said  Nurse;  "you're  too  little  to 
have  the  charge  of  Master  Alf ,  and 
you've  all  got  to  be  dressed,  dears, 
for  dessert." 

"  Then  you  can  come  up  when  I 
ring.  I  want  the  children  by  them- 
selves," said  little  Loo,  with  her 
imperious  air.  "You  can  go  away.'7 

"  You're  a  deal  too  forward  for 
such  a  little  thing.  I'll  speak  to 
your  ma,  Miss,  I  will/'  said  the  of- 
fended nurse.  "  At  least  I  would  if 
it  was  any  good;  but  as  long  as 
Missis  encourages  her  like  this; — oh 
children  dear,  there's  changed  times 
coming !  You  won't  have  the  upper 
hand  always ;  it's  a  comfort  to  a 
poor  servant  anyhow,  whatever  it 
may  be  to  other  folks.  I'm  going, 
Miss  Loo ;  and  you'll  come  up  di- 
rectly the  very  minute  you  leave 
your  ma  to  be  dressed." 

Loo  watched  her  to  the  door,  and, 
skipping  off  her  chair,  closed  it  be- 
hind the  dethroned  guardian  of  the 
nursery.  "  Now,  children,  come 
here,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  all," 
said  the  little  princess.  "Mary, 
don't  be  as  great  a  baby  as  All ; 
you  are  eight — you  are  almost  a 
woman.  Alf,  come  here  and 
stand  by  me  like  a  gentleman. 
Harry " 

But  Harry  was  not  so  easily 
roused.  He  had  been  lectured  so 
long  about  scorching  his  face  that  he 
was  now  proof  to  all  appeals.  He 
had  to  be  hunted  up  out  of  his 
corner,  and  the  book  skilfully  tilted 


up  and  thrown  out  of  his  arms, 
which  operation  surprised  Loo  into 
a  momentary  laugh,  of  which  she 
was  much  ashamed.  "  Harry  !  " 
she  cried,  with  redoubled  severity, 
"  it  is  no  nonsense  I  am  going  to 
talk  of — it  is  something  very  seri- 
ous. Oh,  children ! "  exclaimed  the 
elder  sister,  as  Alf  jumped  upon 
Harry's  back,  and  the  two  had  a 
harmless  scuffle  in  continuation  of 
that  assault  which  had  roused 
Harry.  "  Oh,  children ! "  cried  Loo, 
who  had  laughed  in  spite  of  herself, 
now  bursting  into  quick  tears  of 
impatience  and  vexation.  "  You 
play  and  play  and  think  of  nothing 
else — and  you  won't  let  me  talk  to 
you  of  what's  going  to  happen  to 
mamma." 

"What  is  it  1 "  cried  Harry,  open- 
ing a  pair  of  great  bright  eyes,  and 
coming  hastily  to  his  sister's  side. 
Alf  asked  "  What  is  it? "  too,  and 
placed  himself  on  the  other  hand. 
As  for  Mary,  she  was  frightened 
and  stood  a  little  apart,  ready  to 
rush  off  to  her  mother,  or  to  ring 
for  Nurse,  or  to  do  anything  else 
that  the  exigency  might  demand. 

"  Do  you  remember  what  mamma 
said  to  us  when  we  were  in  the 
dining-room  on  Sunday  after  dinner, 
when  Tom — I  mean  when  Mr  Sum- 
merhayes was  there  —  when  he 
kissed  us  alH"  said  Loo,  with  a 
little  red  spot  suddenly  glowing  out 
upon  one  indignant  little  cheek. 

"  She  said  he  was  going  to  be  a 
father  to  us,"  said  Harry,  rather 
stolidly. 

"And  we  didn't  know  what  it 
meant,"  said  little  Mary,  breaking 
in  eagerly,  "but  Nurse  told  me 
afterwards.  It  means  that  mamma 
is  going  to  be  married  to  cousin 
Tom.  Oh,  won't  it  be  queer  1 
Shall  we  have  to  call  him  papa,  Lool 
I  shall  never  recollect,  I  am  sure." 

Loo  gazed  with  eyes  growing 
larger  and  larger  in  the  face  of  her 
insensible  sister.  Then  seeing 
Mary's  arm  on  the  top  of  the  great 
nursery  fender,  Loo,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  was  so  far  betrayed  by  her 
resentment  as  to  thrust  little  Mary 
violently  away  with  a  sob  of  passion. 
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They  all  looked  at  her  with  won- 
dering eyes. 

"  Oh,  you  stupid,  stupid  chil- 
dren ! "  cried  the  poor  little  heroine, 
"  don't  you  know  mamma,  though 
she  is  so  pretty,  is  not  a  young  lady 
like  other  people  that  are  going  to 
be  married ;  don't  you  know  people 
talk  about  it,  and  laugh  at  her,  and 
say  she  is  foolish]  I  have  heard 
them  do  it ! "  cried  Loo.  "  I  heard 
them  in  Summerhay  es  to-day  talking 
and  scolding  about  our  mamma. 
She  knows  best  what  to  do — better 
than  all  of  them.  She  will  never 
be  unkind  to  us,  or  stop  loving  us. 
Oh,  only  think  if  she  knew  that 
people  said  such  things — it  would 
kill  her!  I  heard  them,  and  I 
thought  I  should  have  died.  And 
now,  children,"  said  Loo,  solemnly, 
"what  we've  got  to  do  is  to  go 
down  to  mamma,  not  jumping  or 
making  a  noise  like  great  babies, 
but  quiet  and  serious ;  and  to  tell 
her  that  she  is  to  do  what  she  thinks 
best,  and  never  mind  what  people 
say;  and  that  we — we,"  sobbed  the 
little  girl,  vainly  trying  to  preserve 
her  composure,  as  she  brought  out 
word  after  word  with  a  gush  of 
tears  —  "we'll  stand  by  her  and 
trust  in  her,  and  never  believe  any- 
thing. That  is  what  we  must  go 
and  say." 

After  she  had  finished  her  speech 
Loo  fell  into  a  little  passion  of  cry- 
ing, in  which  she  partly  lost  the 
slight  murmurs  and  remonstrances 
of  her  calmer  and  wondering  audi- 
ence ;  but  passion  as  usual  carried 
the  day.  When  Mrs  Clifford's  bell 
rang  the  children  went  down-stairs, 
looking  rather  scared,  in  a  kind  of 
procession,  Loo  coming  last  with 
Alf ,  who  had  to  be  held  tightly  by 
the  hand  lest  he  should  break  out 
into  gambols,  and  destroy  all  the 
solemnity  of  the  proceeding.  Mrs 
Clifford  was  sitting  by  the  fire  when 
they  went  in,  in  an  attitude  of 
thought.  The  candles  were  not 
lighted,  and  it  was  very  easy  to  sup- 
pose that  mamma  herself  looked 
sad,  and  was  quite  in  a  state  of 
mind  to  be  thus  addressed.  Harry 
and  Mary,  rather  ashamed  of  them- 


selves, were  already  carrying  on  a 
quiet  scuffle  at  the  door  when  Loo 
came  up  to  them.  "  You  go  first, 
Harry  " — "  No,  you,"  they  were 
saying  to  each  other.  "Oh,  you 
stupid,  stupid  children,  you  have 
no  feeling !  "  cried  Loo,  bitterly,  as 
she  swept  past  them.  Mrs  Clifford 
looked  up  with  a  smile,  and  held 
out  her  hand,  which  she  expected 
to  be  grasped  immediately  by  a 
crowd  of  little  fingers,  but  the 
mother's  looks  were  dreamy  to-night, 
and  some  one  else  was  before  her 
children  in  her  thoughts.  She  was 
startled  when  she  felt  Loo's  little 
cold  hand  put  into  hers,  and  woke 
up  and  pushed  her  chair  back  from 
the  fire  to  look  at  the  little  things 
who  stood  huddled  together  before 
her.  "  What  is  the  matter  ] "  said 
Mrs  Clifford. 

"Oh,  mamma,  mamma,"  cried 
Loo ;  her  poor  little  voice  grew 
shrill,  notwithstanding  all  her  ef- 
forts. She  had  to  make  a  pause, 
and  to  preserve  her  dignity  had  to 
let  Alf  go,  who  immediately  went 
off  to  ride  on  the  arm  of  the  sofa, 
and  compromise  the  seriousness  of 
the  scene.  "  Oh,  mamma,  dear," 
said  Loo,  feeling  that  no  time  was 
to  be  lost,  "  we  have  come  to  say 
that  we  will  never  believe  anything ; 
that  we  know  you  love  us,  and  will 
always  love  us — and — and — we  be- 
lieve in  you;  oh,  mamma,  we  be- 
lieve in  you,  and  we  will  always 
stand  by  you,  if  everybody  in  the 
world  were  on  the  other  side." 

Here  Loo  fell,  choking  with  tears 
and  passion,  on  her  mother's  foot- 
stool, and  laid  her  poor  little  head, 
which  ached  with  cold  and  crying, 
on  Mrs  Clifford's  lap.  The  mother's 
eyes  had  woke  up  out  of  all  their 
dreaming.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well 
the  candles  were  not  lighted.  That 
cheek  which  the  widow  screened 
with  her  hand  was  as  crimson  and 
as  hot  as  Harry's  had  been  reading 
over  the  fire.  She  was  glad  Loo's 
keen  eyes  were  hidden  upon  her 
tap  }  she  blushed,  poor  tender  wo- 
man as  she  was,  before  her  chil- 
dren. The  little  woman-daughter 
was  dreadful  to  her  mother  at  the 
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moment  —  a  little  female  judge, 
endued  with  all  the  awfulness  of 
nature,  shaming  the  new  love  in 
her  mature  heart. 

"  What  does  this  all  mean,  chil- 
dren 1 "  said  Mrs  Clifford,  trying  to 
be  a  little  angry,  to  conceal  the 
shock  she  had  received. 

"  Oh,  please  mamma,  it's  Loo," 
cried  Mary,  frightened.  "  She 
made  us  come ;  it  was  one  of  her 
passions." 

"  No,  it  was  not  one  of  her  pas- 
sions," said  Harry,  who  was  Loo's 
champion  ;  "  it  was  to  tell  mamma 
we  would  always  stand  by  her  ; 
and  so  I  will,"  cried  the  boy  on  his 
own  account,  kindling  up,  "  if 
there  were  any  robbers  or  any- 
thing— for  I'm  the  eldest  son  when 
Charley's  at  school." 

Loo  heard  this  where  she  lay, 
with  her  head  on  her  mother's  lap ; 
she  was  incapable  of  speech  or  mo- 
tion almost,  but  she  could  not  but 
groan  with  impatience  over  the 
stupidity  of  the  children  ;  and  Alf 
was  riding  loudly  on  the  arm  of 
the  sofa,  shouting  to  his  imaginary 
horse.  Loo  gathered  herself  up 
with  a  blush  upon  her  cheeks ;  it 
did  not  enter  into  her  head  to  ima- 
gine that  her  mother  blushed  much 
more  hotly  and  violently  when  the 
little  face  unfolded  itself  slowly  out 
of  her  lap. 

"  Hush !  Loo,  don't  say  any 
more,"  said  Mrs  Clifford ;  then 
with  a  little  effort  the  mother  put 
her  arm  round  the  child  and  drew 
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her  close.  "  I  understand  what  you 
mean — but  you  must  not  say  any 
more,"  she  said  ;  then  she  stooped 
down  her  hot  cheek  upon  that  wet 
one  of  poor  Loo's.  "  \Ve  shall  all 
be  very  happy,  I  hope,"  said  Mrs 
Clifford  in  the  dark,  in  her  little 
daughter's  ear.  "  I  am  doing  it — 
for — for  all  your  sakes,  dear.  He 
will  stand  by  you  and  me,  and  all 
of  us,  Loo.  I  hope  we  shall  be — 
very  happy — happier  even  than  we 
are  now,"  said  Mrs  Clifford,  with  a 
faint  little  tremble  in  her  voice  and 
quiver  at  her  heart.  When  she  had 
kissed  Loo,  and  the  child  had  gone 
away  to  compose  herself,  poor  Mary, 
the  mother,  sat  for  a  long  time  look- 
ing into  the  fire  with  a  terrible  mis- 
giving upon  her — "happier  even 
than  we  are  now."  Ah  !  just  then 
she  had  been  so  happy — all  well  in 
the  prosperous,  plentiful  house ; 
not  an  ache  or  a  trouble  that  she 
knew  of  among  all  her  children  ; 
not  a  single  look  of  love  dimmed 
to  her  yet  by  her  resolution  ;  and 
the  new  love,  sweet  as  any  girl's 
dream,  restoring  to  her  firmament 
all  the  transitory  delicious  lights 
of  youth.  Somehow  that  prospect 
darkened  under  a  strange  cloud  of 
alarm  and  shame  when  the  mother 
felt  her  cheeks  flush  at  the  look  of 
her  woman-child.  "  I  am  doing  it 
for — all  their  sakes,"  she  tried  to 
say  to  herself;  but  her  innocence 
grew  like  guilt  as  she  felt  in  her 
heart  that  this  pretence  was  not 
true. 


CHAPTER  IV. — HER  OWN  THOUGHTS. 


Mrs  Clifford  had  not  much  time 
to  think  that  night,  and  the  im- 
pression went  off  her  when  she  was 
in  her  lover's  company — which  was 
very  nearly  always ;  for,  long  be- 
fore this  had  been  thought  of,  Tom 
Summerhayes  had  been  the  soul  of 
everything  at  Fontanel.  She  had 
come  so  gradually  to  consult  him 
about  everything — to  take  his  coun- 
sel upon  small  and  great  that  hap- 
pened— that  it  seemed  only  natu- 
ral now  that  he  should  belong  to 


her ;  but  after  Loo's  little  scene  a 
variety  of  annoyances  came  upon 
Mary — indications  of  the  world's 
opinion — evidences  that  it  did  not 
seem  so  natural  to  other  people  as 
to  herself.  Even  Charley's  school- 
boy letter  was  rather  dreadful  to 
his  mother.  The  boy  bestowed  his 
approbation  upon  her  match,  and 
was  to  stand  by  her,  too,  in  Loo's 
very  vein ;  and  the  mother  felt  more 
humbled  by  thus  obtaining  the  con- 
sent of  her  children  than  she  would 
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have  been  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  she 
had  in  the  world.  Still  it  never 
came  into  her  head  to  give  up  her 
marriage — never,  perhaps,  till  a  day 
or  two  before,  when  things  were 
much  too  far  advanced  for  any 
drawing  back,  and  -when  she  sat 
alone  by  her  fire,  with  her  desk 
open  before  her,  late  at  night  when , 
all  the  household  were  asleep.  In 
her  desk  were  various  little  matters 
which  had  been  treasures  to  Mary 
Clifford.  She  took  them  out  with 
trembling  hands — a  withered  flower, 
given  to  her,  oh,  so  long  ago,  when 
she  was  little  more  than  a  child,  and 
preserved  with  girlish  romance  ;  a 
little  ring  made  of  hair,  which  she 
had  worn  in  her  days  of  be- 
trothal ;  a  little  faded  drawing, 
made  by  herself  at  the  same  period, 
of  her  early  lover ;  and  last  and  most 
important  of  all,  some  letters — not 
many,  but  very  tender — the  love- 
letters  of  her  youth.  How  she  had 
cried  over  them  many  a  sad  day 
after  her  Harry  died ;  how  she  had 
gradually  forgotten  them  again  and 
left  them  in  their  safe  concealment ; 
how  of  late  she  had  rather  avoided 
the  place  where  they  were,  and 
shrank  from  touching  the  little 
desk  that  contained  them  j  and 
now,  at  last,  upon  the  eve  of  her 
second  wedding,  here  they  were  all 
spread  out  before  her,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  somehow.  Mary's  trea- 
sures !  she  had  heard  them  called 
so  —  had  called  them  so  herself. 
What  were  they  now  ? 

Poor,  little,  soft,  tender-hearted 
woman  !  There  was  no  passion  in 
her.  She  was  in  love  with  all  her 
heart,  but  it  was  affectionately,  not 
passionately,  or  else  she  never  could 
have  opened  that  desk.  She  took 
out  the  flower,  and  cried,  and  looked 
at  it ;  then,  with  a  hasty  impulse, 
put  it  softly  on  the  fire,  and  watched 
it  blaze  into  sudden  ashes,  and  cried 
again,  and  felt  guilty  to  her  heart. 
"  I  was  such  a  child,"  she  said  to 
herself  in  her  tears,  and  took  a  kind 
of  melancholy  comfort  from  think- 
ing how  young  she  had  been  when 
she  was  first  a  bride.  Then  she 
looked  at  her  own  drawing,  which 
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was  not  the  least  like  him,  and 
thought  with  a  compunction  of  her 
Harry.  Poor  Harry !  All  this 
bright  house,  all  these  dear  chil- 
dren, were  his  as  well  as  hers  ;  but 
he  was  put  away  in  the  family 
vault,  poor  fellow,  and  nothing  was 
henceforward  to  belong  to  him  in 
this  living  world — not  even  the 
name  he  had  given  her,  not  her 
thoughts,  not  any  of  her  heart.  She 
cried  over  that  too  like  the  rest. 
She  put  up  the  ring  in  a  little 
parcel  for  Loo — she  laid  aside  the 
portrait  for  little  Harry.  She  tried 
to  indemnify  him  by  making  over 
all  those  little  mementoes,  which 
it  troubled  her  to  look  at,  to  his 
children.  Then  she  took  up  the 
bundle  of  yellow  letters  and  timidly 
opened  one  of  them,  and  read  a  few 
sentences.  There  she  read  of  the 
young  love  that  was  never  to  die, 
never  to  know  change.  Poor  Mary 
put  them  away  again  with  a  sob 
almost  of  terror,  and  hastily  locked 
up  the  desk,  and  resolved  to  put  it 
away  somewhere  out  of  sight.  She 
could  not  examine  any  further  into 
those  "treasures"  which  had  be- 
come ghosts.  She  drew  her  chair 
to  the  fire,  and  shivered  in  her 
thoughts.  She  was  a  simple-minded 
woman,  not  wise,  but  moved  by 
every  wind  of  feeling.  It  came  to 
her  mind  just  then  to  recollect 
how,  in  her  first  widowhood,  she 
had  taken  comfort  from  the  thought 
that  Harry  was  near  and  saw  her 
tears  for  him,  and  knew  how  faith- 
ful her  poor  heart  was.  Now  that 
thought  was  too  much  for  Mary's 
strength.  She  gave  a  cry  of  help- 
less terror  when  it  occurred  to  her. 
Alas,  for  that  immortality  of  union 
which  comforts  the  heart  of  grief  ! 
What  if  Harry  met  her  at  the  very 
gates  of  heaven  when  she  got  there, 
and  claimed  her,  she  who  was  going 
to  be  another  man's  bride  1  Sitting 
alone  in  the  night,  with  all  the 
household  asleep,  and  such  thoughts 
for  companions,  it  was  not  wonder- 
ful if  a  panic  seized  upon  Mrs 
Clifford's  heart.  Poor  Harry,  who 
had  loved  her  so  well,  appeared 
like  a  pursuing  spectre  to  the  soft 
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little  woman.  If  it  was  true  that 
she  belonged  to  him  for  ever  and 
ever,  how  could  she  dare  to  love 
Tom  Summerhayes  ?  and  if  she  did 
not  belong  to  him  for  ever  and 
ever — he  who  had  loved  her  to  the 
end,  and  had  never  done  anything 
to  forfeit  her  affection — what  was 
the  hereafter,  the  heaven  where 
love,  it  appeared,  could  not  be  im- 
mortal ?  These  fancies  wrung  poor 
Mary's  heart.  She  did  not  know 
any  answer  to  make  to  them.  The 
question  put  by  the  Sadducees  no- 
how answered  her  case.  She  who 
blushed  before  her  children,  how 
could  she  ever  look  Harry  in  the 
face?  She  felt  herself  an  infidel, 
trembling  and  crying  over  that 
everlastingness  which  had  once 
given  her  such  consolation.  That 
Harry  could  ever  cease  to  love  her, 
nature  contradicted  as  impossible. 
He  was  in  heaven,  far  off,  unseen, 
fixed  in  solemn  unchangeableness 
in  all  the  elevation  of  love  and 
grief  he  died  in,  never  to  alter ; 
and  she  1 Step  by  step  uncon- 
sciously that  elevation  of  grief  and 
love  had  died  away  from  her  in  the 
changing  human  days,  and  now  here 
she  sat  weeping,  trembling,  think- 
ing with  awe  of  Harry,  wondering 
how  he  would  claim  her  hereafter, 
how  she  could  dare  name  his  name 
when  she  was  another  man's  wife. 
Poor  little  trembling  soul !  She 
stole  away  to  bed  when  she  could 
bear  it  no  longer,  and  sought  re- 
fuge in  sleep  with  the  tears  still  in 
her  eyes,  some  grand  and  desperate 
resolution  of  making  a  sacrifice  of 
herself  being  in  her  mind,  as  was 
natural.  She  had  troubled  dreams, 
and  woke  up  quite  unrefreshed  in 
the  morning,  which  was  very  un- 
lucky that  day  of  all  others,  because 
the  lawyers  were  coming,  and  all  her 
business  affairs  were  to  be  settled 
before  her  marriage.  However, 
Mrs  Clifford  could  not  remember 
at  her  first  waking  what  it  was 
which  had  thrown  such  a  cloud 
upon  her ;  and  when  her  thoughts 
of  the  previous  night  did  return 
to  her  mind,  they  were  neither  so 
intolerable  nor  so  urgent  as  they 
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had  been.  In  the  daylight,  some- 
how, those  gates  of  heaven,  at 
which  Harry  might  be  standing  to 
claim  her,  looked  a  very  far  way 
off  to  the  bride  of  Tom  Summer- 
hayes— there  was  no  such  immedi- 
ate certainty  of  Harry's  existence 
anyhow,  or  of  the  kind  of  interest 
he  might  take  in  her  proceedings ; 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  question 
did  not  recur  to  her  mind  with 
those  puzzling  and  hopeless  specu- 
lations. She  was  a  great  deal  more 
content  to  accept  the  present  and 
to  postpone  the  future — to  let  here- 
after take  care  of  itself — than  she 
had  been  at  night.  She  put  away 
the  desk  with  Harry's  letters  in  a 
dark  vacant  upper  shelf  of  a  book- 
case in  her  own  dressing-room ;  there, 
where  she  could  not  even  see  it,  it 
would  no  longer  witness  against 
her.  It  was  a  sunny  morning,  and 
the  children  came  in  all  fresh  and 
rosy  to  say  their  prayers,  and  there 
was  a  note  from  Mr  Summerhayes 
on  the  breakfast-table, 'naming  the 
hour  at  which  the  law  people  were 
to  arrive.  Mrs  Clifford  had  re- 
covered her  colour  and  her  spirits 
before  they  came  ;  she  was  a  little 
agitated,  and  looked  very  pretty 
in  the  commotion  of  her  heart. 
Hers  was  a  position  very  peculiar 
and  interesting,  as  _Mr  Gateshead 
himself,  the  old  family  solicitor, 
suggested,  as  he  read  over  the  deed 
she  was  to  sign.  He  was  perfectly 
pleased  with  the  arrangements  al- 
together, and  said  that  Mr  Sum- 
merhayes had  behaved  most  honour- 
ably and  in  the  most  gentlemanly 
way.  It  was  very  clear  that  his 
motives  were  not  mercenary.  The 
deed  Mrs  Clifford  had  to  sign  was 
one  by  which  Fontanel  and  all  its 
dependencies  was  settled  upon  her 
eldest  son,  she  retaining  the  life- 
interest  in  it  which  her  husband 
had  meant  her  to  have.  Mr  Sum- 
merhayes, who  had  been  brought  up 
for  the  bar,  had  himself  advised  Mr 
Gateshead  in  the  drawing  up  of 
this  important  document.  The  new 
bridegroom  was  anxiously  solicit- 
ous that  the  children  should  be 
portioned  and  the  property  distri- 
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buted  exactly  as  the  family  agent, 
•who  knew  poor  Clifford's  mind, 
would  have  advised  him  to  settle 
it;  and  the  deed  was  irrevocable 
and  framed  in  the  most  careful 
manner,  so  that  no  ingenuity  of  the 
law  could  make  it  assailable  here- 
after. It  was  so  rigid  in  all  its 
provisions  that  poor  Mary  wavered 
a  little  over  it.  She  thought  it 
scarcely  fair  that  lie  should  be  shut 
out  entirely  from  every  interest  in 
all  this  wealth,  which,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  belonged  absolutely 
to  herself.  It  was  Mr  Summerhayes 
himself  who  put,  with  a  certain 
gentle  force,  the  pen  into  her  hands, 
and  pointed  exactly  to  the  spot 
where  she  was  to  sign.  "I  have 
you,  Mary,"  he  said  in  her  ear,  as 
he  leant  over  her  to  keep  the  parch- 
ment steady;  and  Mary  Clifford 
signed  away  all  her  power  and  se- 
cured her  children's  rights,  with  "  a 
smile  on  her  lip  and  a  tear  in  her 
eye,"  feeling  to  her  heart  the  deli- 


cious flattery.  What  she  possessed 
was  nothing  to  him — he  had  Jier, 
and  a  kingdom  could  not  make  him 
happier.  So  said  the  tone  of  his 
whisper,  the  glance  of  his  eye,  and 
the  echo  of  her  heart.  This  living 
'Love  which  stood  by  her  side,  secur- 
ing so  carefully  that  Harry  Clif- 
ford's wealth  should  go  to  Harry 
Clifford's  heirs,  and  seeking  only 
herself  for  its  own,  completely 
swallowed  up  poor  Clifford's  ghost, 
if  that  forlorn  spirit  might  by 
chance  be  cognisant  of  what  was 
passing.  Mary  remembered  no 
more  her  qualms  and  misgivings  ; 
and  the  prospect  before  her — now 
that  the  very  children  had  got  used 
to  it,  had  ceased  either  to  oppose  or 
to  stand  by  her,  and  had  fallen  into 
natural  excitement  about  the  ap- 
proaching festivities,  the  guests 
who  were  to  be  at  Fontanel,  the 
new  dresses,  the  great  event  about 
to  happen — looked  as  bright  as  the 
glowing  day. 


CHAPTER  V. — THE  MAEHIAGE. 


Fontanel  received  a  considerable 
party  of  guests  for  the  marriage. 
Miss  Laura  and  Miss  Lydia,  who 
were  to  be  at  the  head  of  affairs 
while  the  new  Mrs  Summerhayes 
was  absent  on  her  wedding  tour, 
arrived  two  days  before,  that  they 
might  get  into  the  ways  of  the 
place,  and  know  what  was  required 
of  them,  which  was  not  very  much, 
for  Mary  was  but  a  languid  house- 
keeper. Then  there  were  two 
aunts,  an  uncle,  and  some  cousins 
of  Mrs  Clifford,  none  of  whom  in 
the  least  approved  of  the  match, 
though  decorum  and  curiosity  and 
kindness  prompted  them  to  coun- 
tenance poor  Mary  in  her  foolish- 
ness, notwithstanding  their  general 
surprise,  like  Miss  Harwood,  that 
she  had  not  the  sense  to  know  when 
she  was  well  off.  Then  there  was 
Charley  from  Eton,  who  had  grown 
so  much  lately,  that  his  mother 
blushed  more  than  ever  when  he 
kissed  her  and  said  something  kind 
about  her  marriage.  These  were 


not  pleasant  days  for  poor  Mrs  Clif- 
ford. She  knew  in  her  heart  that 
nobody  particularly  approved  of 
her,  not  even  Tom's  sisters — that 
people  were  saying  it  was  just  what 
was  to  be  expected,  and  that  a 
woman  left  at  her  age  with  so  much 
property  in  her  hands  was  sure  to 
make  a  fool  of  herself.  She  knew 
that  the  ladies  when  they  got  to- 
gether had  little  conversations  over 
her — that  one  wondered  why  she 
could  not  make  herself  happy  with 
these  dear  children,  and  another 
with  this  fine  place — and  that  a 
third  mused  what  poor  Mr  Clif- 
ford would  have  said  could  he  have 
known.  Poor  Mary  was  very  thank- 
ful when  the  day  dawned  on  her 
wedding-morning — she  was  glad,  as 
brides  seldom  are,  of  the  arrival  of 
the  fated  moment  which  was  to 
place  things  beyond  the  reach  of 
censure  or  criticism,  and  relieve  her 
from  her  purgatory.  The  Rector  of 
Summerhayes  had  not  been  called 
on  to  do  that  piece  of  duty.  The 
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bridegroom  luckily  had  a  friend 
whose  privilege  it  was ;  and  still 
more  luckily  there  was  a  little  old 
disused  church  within  the  grounds 
of  Fontanel  in  which  the  ceremony 
was  to  be  performed,  without  the 
necessity  of  encountering  the  gaze 
and  remarks  of  the  village.  It  was 
not  intended  to  be  a  pretty  wed- 
ding or  to  put  on  those  colours  of 
joy  which  become  the  espousals  of 
youth.  Mingled  and  complicated, 
as  are  the  thoughts  of  middle  age, 
were  the  feelings  of  the  two  who 
stood  side  by  side  before  the  bare 
rural  altar.  The  bridegroom  was 
slight  and  tall  in  figure,  with  a  care- 
less languid  air,  through  which  occa- 
sionally a  little  gleam  of  excitement 
sparkled.  If  you  watched  him 
closely  you  could  see  that  his  mind 
was  no  way  absorbed  in  the  cere- 
monial of  his  marriage.  The  quick 
sudden  glance  here  and  there  under 
his  eyelids,  of  those  cold  but  clear 
grey  eyes,  turned  inquiringly  to 
everything  within  his  range.  He 
read  in  the  looks  of  the  clergyman, 
even  while  he  pronounced  the 
nuptial  blessing,  what  his  opinion 
was  of  the  entire  transaction.  He 
penetrated  the  mask  of  propriety  in 
which  the  bride's  relations  conceal- 
ed their  feelings — he  investigated 
with  oft-repeated  momentary  glances 
the  face  of  Charley,  who  stood  in 
his  Etonian  certainty  of  manhood, 
premature  but  not  precocious,  near 
his  mother's  side.  Mr  Summer- 
hayes  even  scanned,  when  all  was 
over,  the  downcast  countenance  of 
Loo,  who  stood  behind,  watching 
with  stout  endurance,  and  resolute 
not  to  cry  during  the  entire  cere- 
mony. What  was  the  meaning 
which  lay  in  those  quick  furtive 
darts  of  the  bridegroom's  eye  it 
was  impossible  to  say ;  his  closest 
friend  could  not  have  elucidated 
this  strange  secret  by-play,  of  which 
nobody  in  the  company  was  con- 
scious, except,  perhaps,  one  child  ; 
but  one  thing  it  proved  at  any 
rate,  that  his  heart  at  this  special 
moment  was  not  engrossed,  to  the 
exclusion  of  everything  else,  by  his 
bride. 
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Mary  was  much  less  mistress  of 
herself.  She  cried  quietly  under 
her  veil  as  she  stood  and  listened 
to  the  familiar  words.  She  repeat- 
ed those  that  fell  to  her  with  a  lit- 
tle shiver.  In  her  heart  she  could 
not  but  feel  what  a  terrible  act  she 
was  completing  as  she  vowed  her 
love  and  obedience  over  again,  and 
separated  her  future  from  her  past. 
But  Mary,  with  her  downcast  eyes, 
was  insensible  to  everybody's  opin- 
ion at  that  moment.  Had  she  been 
standing  in  a  wilderness  she  could 
not  have  felt  more  isolated.  She 
was  conscious  only  of  her  new  hus- 
band by  her  side — of  an  indistinct 
figure  before  her — of  God  abovc^and 
around,  a  kind  of  awful  shadow  look- 
ing on.  Mr  Summerhayes  was  aware 
of  her  tears,  and  they  moved  him 
so  that  his  colour  heightened  invol- 
untarily, and  he  pressed  her  hand 
with  a  warning  pressure  when  it 
came  to  that  part  of  the  ceremony. 
But  Mary  herself  was  not  aware 
that  she  was  crying  till  she  felt  this 
touch  of  remonstrance,  which  star- 
tled her  back  into  consciousness. 
Such  was  this  marriage,  at  which, 
as  at  other  marriages,  people  looked 
on  with  various  shades  of  sympathy 
and  criticism,  and  which,  with  all 
its  concealed  terrors  and  outward 
rejoicing,  was  the  free  act  of  hearts 
uncoerced  and  acting  only  at  their 
own  pleasure — a  free  act,  suggested 
by  no  third  party,  unless,  perhaps, 
it  might  happen  to  be  a  certain 
grim  inflexible  Fate  who,  if  the 
reins  are  but  yielded  to  her  for  a 
moment,  pursues  her  victim  through 
a  throng  of  inevitable  consequences. 
But  perhaps,  when  a  woman  is  be- 
ing married  like  Mary  Clifford,  it 
is  a  kind  of  comfort  to  her  to  feel 
as  if  she  could  not  help  herself,  ra- 
ther than  to  know  that  she  is  enter- 
ing all  these  new  dangers  volun- 
tarily, and  in  obedience  to  nobody's 
will  but  her  own. 

"  Well,  I  am  sure,  I  wish  them 
every  comfort  in  life,"  said  Miss 
Harwood,  as  she  stood  leaning  on 
her  brother's  arm  at  the  hall  door 
of  Fontanel,  watching  the  carriage 
drive  off  which  contained  the  happy 
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pair.  "  She  can't  feel  much  like  a 
bride,  poor  thing,  leaving  all  these 
children  behind  her.  I  am  sure  I 
wish  her  every  happiness.  I  hope 
she'll  never  live  to  repent  it,"  said 
Miss  Harwood,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Don't  be  spiteful/'  said  the  Kec- 
tor.  "  This  is  not  a  time  for  such 
ill-omened  wishes.  It's  a  very  suit- 
able match,  and  I  wish  them 
joy." 

"Oh,  Mr  Harwood,"  said  Miss 
Laura,  taking  up  her  position  at  the 
Hector's  other  side,  thus  effecting 
a  natural  separation  from  Mary's 
relations,  who  were  comparing  sen- 
timents a  little  apart  from  the 
Summerhayes  party — "a  suitable 
match !  when  dear  Tom  is  well 
known  to  represent  the  oldest  fa- 
mily in  the  county,  and  might  have 
married  anybody  —  not  to  say  a 
word  against  dear  Mary,  who  is 
our  sister  now,  and  such  a  sweet 
creature.  But  oh,  Mr  Harwood," 
cried  Miss  Lydia,  who  had  inter- 
posed, as  usual,  "  to  talk  of  a  suit- 
able match ! " 

"  There  are  no  suitable  matches 
nowadays.  I  don't  believe  in  'em, 
by  Jove  !"  said  Major  Aldborough, 
who,  with  eyes  slightly  reddened 
by  champagne,  was  watching  the 
carriage  j  ust  then  disappearing  down 
the  avenue. 

"  But  there  might  be,  Major,"  said 
Miss  Lydia,  so  softly  that  her  sister 
could  not  take  up  the  meek  remark. 

The  Major  only  answered  "By 
Jove  ! "  under  his  breath.  He  was 
startled  by  the  close  vicinity — the 
gentle  look — the  mild  suggestion. 
He  moved  a  little  away  in  a  mo- 
mentary panic.  There  was  never 
any  telling,  as  he  said  to  himself, 
what  these  women  might  mean. 

"  It  is  so  strange  to  be  left  in  charge 
of  the  house,"  said  Miss  Laura, 
"it  gives  one  such  a  funny  feel- 
ing. I  don't  know  how  in  the  world 
we  shall  do  with  all  the  responsi- 
bility ;  but  dear  Mary  insisted  upon 
it,  you  know — though  I  am  sure  Mrs 
Tansey  would  have  been  much  more 
suitable  for  the  head  of  the  table 
than  one  of  us,  who  are  so  inexpe- 
rienced," cried  Miss  Lydia ;  "  but 
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dear  Mary  thought  it  best  for  the 
children's  sake.  I  hope,  dear  Mrs 
Tansey,  you  don't  mind  being  our 
guest,"  proceeded  the  sisterly  duet; 
"  dear  Mary  thought  it  of  such  im- 
portance that  the  children  should 
get  used  to  us — though  they  know 
us  perfectly  well,  still  things  are 
all  so  different ;  though  otherwise, 
of  course,  she  would  so  much  have 
preferred  you." 

"  Oh,  pray,  don't  think  it  neces- 
sary to  apologise  for  my  niece  to  me, 
Miss  Summerhayes,"  said  the  of- 
fended aunt.  "  Mary  has  consulted 
her  own  inclinations,  and  so  long 
as  she  is  happy,  that  is  all  we  can 
possibly  want  of  her.  I  think  she 
is  quite  right  to  make  friends,  if  she 
can,  in  her  new  family.  She  knows 
she  can  always  calculate  upon  us  if 
she  ever  wants  any  service,"  added 
the  bride's  relation,  with  a  slight 
heightening  of  colour  and  the 
ghost  of  a  curtsy.  The  Miss  Sum- 
merhayes were  not  unequal  to  the 
emergency. 

'*  We  all  know  how  much  poor 
dear  Mary  is  liked  among  her  own 
friends,"  cried  Miss  Lydia.  "  Your 
dear  girls  were  so  fond  of  her  last 
year  when  they  spent  such  a  long 
time  at  Fontanel ;  and  dear  Mary 
has  such  a  taste  in  presents,"  said 
Miss  Laura,  coming  in  so  eagerly 
that  she  began  out  of  breath.  "  We 
have  gone  shopping  with  her  often 
when  she  was  buying  her  little 
souvenirs.  I  hope  you  don't  think 
it  will  make  any  difference  now  she 
is  married  again.  She  is  so  affec- 
tionate ;  but  as  for  wanting  services 
from  anybody,  that  is  very  unlikely/ ' 
resumed  the  elder  sister,  "now 
she  has  dear  Tom.  Dear  Tom  is  so 
very  devoted,"  said  Miss  Laura, 
breaking  in  headlong.  "  You  would 
think  she  was  only  eighteen  to  see 
all  the  attention  he  pays  her.  It  is 
quite  sweet  to  see  them,  like  two 
turtle-doves." 

Such  being  the  conversation  that 
succeeded  immediately  upon  the 
departure  of  the  bridal  pair,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  dinner- 
table  was  spread  with  a  very  joyful 
feast,  or  that  the  evening  was  spent 
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in  much  happiness.  Mary's  rela- 
tions, who  had  up  to  this  time  felt 
themselves  much  at  ease  at  Fon- 
tanel, kept  greatly  by  themselves 
during  the  remainder  of  the  wed- 
ding-day. Their  occasional  ming- 
lings  with  the  Summerhayes  party 
called  forth  bursts  of  smart  dia- 
logue, more  exciting  than  amiable, 
and  the  opposing  sides  contend- 
ed much  for  the  notice  of  Loo 
and  the  other  children,  when  they 
came  down -stairs  in  their  new 
dresses  after  dinner.  It  made  little 
Loo's  heart  sick  to  feel  herself  en- 
folded in  the  embraces  of  Miss 
Lydia  and  Laura  on  one  side,  and 
then  to  be  talked  to  and  admonish- 
ed by  Aunt  Tansey  on  the  other, 
who  hoped  she  would  be  a  good 
girl,  and  a  great  comfort  to  her  poor 
mother.  The  children  could  not 
tell  what  to  make  of  the  aspect  of 
affairs.  Mamma  gone,  who  was  the 
sun  and  centre  of  the  domestic 
world,  and  already  a  new  rule  and 
vague  possibilities  of  change  in  the 
startled  house.  Down-stairs  among 
the  servants,  though  the  means  of 
merry-making  were  plentiful,  this 
threatening  cloud  was  even  more 
apparent.  A  new  master,  known 
to  like  "his  own  way,"  was  an 
alarming  shadow  impending  over 
the  little  community  hitherto  mild- 
ly and  liberally  governed  by  the 
mistress,  whom  her  servants  could 
scarcely  forgive  for  the  step  she  had 
taken.  "  With  five  lovely  children 
and  every  blessin'  as  this  world  could 
afford,"as  the  housekeeper  said,  shak- 
ing her  troubled  head.  The  new 
husband  by  no  means  ranked  among 
the  blessings  of  Providence  to  the 
mistress  of  Fontanel  in  anybody's 
judgment,  and  nowhere  was  Mary's 
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rash  act  resented  more  warmly  than 
in  the  servants'  hall. 

"  But,  Loo,"  said  Etonian  Charley, 
next  morning,  when  Aunt  Tansey 
and  all  her  belongings  had  left 
Fontanel,  and  everything  had  fallen 
under  the  restless  sway  of  the  Miss 
Summerhayes,  "I'm  not  going  to 
put  up  with  all  this.  You  said  we 
were  to  stand  up  for  mamma  ;  you 
mean  we  are  only  to  pretend  to 
stand  up  for  mamma,  you  little 
humbug.  Now  that's  not  my  mean- 
ing," said  the  heir  of  Fontanel. 
"  I'm  not  going  to  make-believe 
that  I  think  she's  done  right,  when 
I  don't.  I  am  going  to  swallow 
cousin  Tom  right  out,"  cried  the 
boy,  not  without  a  little  flush  on  his 
face.  "  It's  a  little  awkward,  to  be 
sure,  to  know  what  to  call  him — but 
look  here,  Loo — I  mean  to  stand  by 
my  mother  without  any  humbug. 
I  mean  to  think  she's  done  the  very 
best  for  us  all,  and  for  herself  too  ; 
and  if  she  don't  think  the  same 
when  she  comesback,I'll  try  to  make 
her;  and  if  you  look  black,  as  you' re 
looking,  you  are  not  the  little  brick 
I  took  you  for,  and  I  won't  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  you, 
Loo." 

"  Oh,  Charley,  I  am  not  half  so 
good  as  you  are,"  cried  the  admir- 
ing little  sister,  looking  up  to  him 
with  tearful  eyes.  Charley's  reso- 
lution acted  like  a  charm  upon  the 
house  in  general ;  and  so,  with  a 
gradually  improving  temper,  though 
much  pressed  and  fretted  by  Miss 
Laura  and  Miss  Lydia,  the  nursery 
and  the  servants'  hall,  and  all  the 
dependencies  of  Fontanel,  waited 
for  the  advent  of  the  new  master 
and  the  return  of  Mrs  Summer- 
hayes. 
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THE  old  pictures  of  village  life 
in  England  will  hardly  suit  for 
these  modern  times.  The  pleasant 
little  social  circle  which  either  ex- 
isted, or  more  often  was  imagined 
to  exist,  as  in  Miss  Austen's  charm- 
ing fictions,  in  the  large  well-to-do 
country  village,  is  to  be  found  there 
no  longer.  No  one  condescends  in 
these  days  to  live  in  the  country, 
unless  he  can  either  do  so,  or  affect 
to  do  so,  more  or  less  en  grand 
seigneur.  A  change  has  passed  over 
'  Our  Village/  even  since  Mary  Rus- 
sell Mitford  so  admirably  sketched 
it.  The  half-pay  naval  lieutenant 
or  army  captain  (if  any  such  sur- 
vive) has  retired  into  the  back 
street  of  a  cheap  watering-place,  not 
to  the  improvement  either  of  his 
position  or  his  happiness.  The  vil- 
lage surgeon  is  no  longer  an  oracle  \ 
raSways  have  brought  "  the  first 
advice  "  (at  any  rate,  in  the  county 
town)  within  the  reach  of  almost 
all  his  patients ;  and  he  has  either 
disappeared  altogether,  or,  if  he  still 
exists  as  the  "  Union  Doctor,"  badly 
paid  and  little  respected,  he  is  sel- 
dom now  a  gentleman.  Village  law- 
yers—  happily  or  unhappily  —  are 
become  things  unknown ;  and  as 
for  any  gentleman's  family  of  in- 
dependent but  moderate  means 
condescending  to  that  kind  of  rural 
seclusion,  it  is  unheard  of.  If  there 
is  any  educated  resident  in  any 
country  village  not  fixed  there  by 
some  local  interest  or  occupation,  he 
is  apt  to  have  something  suspicious 
about  his  character  or  antecedents 
— to  be  a  refugee  from  his  lawful 
creditors,  or  his  lawful  wife,  or 
something  of  that  sort. 

So  that  English  village  life  now 
resolves  itself  mainly  into  that  of 
the  parson  ;  for  the  squire,  even  if 
he  be  resident,  scarcely  forms  part 
of  the  same  social  circle.  And  as 
to  the  rest,  between  the  university 
graduate,  of  more  or  less  refinement 


and  education,  and  the  opulent  far- 
mer such  as  he  is  at  present,  there 
lies  a  gulf  which  no  fancy  can  ex- 
aggerate, and  which  the  best  inten- 
tions on  both  sides  fail  to  bridge 
over.  Where  village  spires  stand 
thick  together,  where  the  majority 
of  the  rectors  or  vicars  are  men  of 
the  same  way  of  thinking,  and  where 
it  is  the  fashion  of  the  country  to 
be  social,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
pleasant  intercourse,  no  doubt,  be- 
tween the  parsons'  families,  and  as 
much  "society,"  in  the  real  if  not 
in  the  conventional  sense,  as  is 
needful  to  keep  the  higher  ele- 
ments of  humanity  from  stagnat- 
ing j  but  where  parishes  spread 
far  and  wide  over  a  poor  or 
thinly-populated  district,  or,  worse 
still,  where  religious  sectarianism 
reckons  its  clergy  into  "High' 
and  "  Low,"  and  the  Rector  of  A. 
shakes  his  head  and  lifts  his  eye- 
brows when  any  allusion  is  made 
to  the  Vicar  of  B. — there,  the  man 
whose  lot  has  been  cast  in  a  coun- 
try parsonage  had  need  have  abun- 
dant resources  within  himself,  and 
be  supremely  indifferent  to  the  stir 
of  human  interests  without.  He 
will,  in  many  cases,  have  almost  as 
far  to  ride  in  search  of  a  congenial 
neighbour  as  though  he  were  in 
the  bush  of  Australia ;  he  will  find 
something  like  the  solitude  of  the 
old  monastery,  without  the  chance 
of  its  peace  and  quietness. 

Not  that'  such  a  life  is  dull  or 
uninteresting,  by  any  means,  unless 
in  the  unfortunate  case  of  the  man 
finding  no  interest  in  his  duties. 
One  of  this  world's  many  compen- 
sations is,  that  the  busy  man,  be  he 
what  else  he  may,  is  never  dull,  and 
seldom  discontented.  So  it  is,  al- 
most always,  in  the  country  par- 
sonage ;  without  claiming  any  high 
standard  of  zeal  or  self-devotion  for 
its  occupants,  there  is  probably  at 
least  as  much  quiet  enjoyment,  and 
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as  little  idle  melancholy  or  fretful 
discontent,  to  be  found  among  them, 
as  among  any  other  class  of  edu- 
cated men. 

Still,  it  is  a  life  which  it  would 
be  very  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to 
appreciate  or  understand.  The  re- 
lation of  the  English  country  rector 
to  his  villagers  is  totally  unlike  that 
of  the  Lutheran  or  Roman  Catholic 
priest.  Not  claiming — or  at  least 
not  being  in  a  position  to  maintain 
— anything  like  the  amount  of  spiri- 
tual authority  which  is  exercised  by 
the  pastor  under  both  these  other 
systems,  he  wields,  in  point  of  fact, 
an  amount  of  influence  superior  to 
either.  He  cannot  command  the 
servile  and  terrified  obedience  in 
externals  which  is  often  paid  by 
the  Irish  and  Italian  peasant  to 
his  spiritual  guide ;  but  he  holds 
a  moral  power  over  his  parishioners 
— even  over  those  who  professedly 
declirte  his  ministrations — of  the  ex- 
tent of  which  neither  he  nor  they  are 
always  conscious,  but  to  the  reality 
of  which  the  enemies  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  England  are  begin- 
ning to  awake. 

The  reading  world  has  perhaps 
been  rather  over-supplied,  of  late 
years,  with  novellettes  in  which  the 
village  parson,  with  some  of  the 
very  white  or  very  black  sheep  of 
his  flock,  have  been  made  to  walk 
and  talk  more  or  less  naturally  for 
their  amusement  and  edification  ; 
but  the  sight  of  a  little  French 
book  on  the  subject  struck  us  as 
something  new.  It  is  very  desir- 
able that  our  good  friends  across 
the  Channel  should  know  some- 
thing about  our  ways  of  going  on 
at  home ;  and  that  not  only  in  the 
public  life  of  large  towns,  or  on 
the  highways  of  travel  and  com- 
merce, but  in  our  countiy  villages 
and  rural  districts.  But  French  at- 
tempts at  English  domestic  sketches 
have  not,  on  the  whole,  been  suc- 
cessful. It  is,  indeed,  most  diffi- 
cult for  a  foreign  visitor  to  draw 
pictures  of  society  in  any  country 
which  would  pass  muster  under  the 
critical  examination  of  a  native. 
We  took  up  this  '  Vie  de  Village 
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en  Angleterre'  with  some  notion 
of  being  amused  by  so  familiar  a 
subject  treated  by  a  Frenchman  ; 
but  we  soon  found  we  were  in  very 
safe  hands.  The  writer  knows  us 
well,  and  describes  us  admirably, 
very  much  as  we  are ;  the  foreign 
element  is  just  strong  enough  to  be 
occasionally  amusing,  but  never  in 
any  way  ridiculous  ;  and  we  should 
be  as  much  surprised  at  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  writer's  observation 
as  charmed  with  the  candour  and 
good  taste  of  the  little  volume,  if 
we  had  not  heard  it  credibly  whis- 
pered that,  although  written  for 
French  readers  (and  in  undeniable 
French),  it  may  be  claimed  as  the 
production  of  an  English  pen. 

Whatever  may  be  the  secret  of 
the  authorship,  the  little  book  will 
repay  the  reader  of  either  nation. 
It  is  written  in  the  person  of  a 
political  refugee,  who,  armed  with 
one  or  two  good  introductions, 
comes  to  pass  a  period  of  exile  in 
England.  While  previously  tra- 
velling in  Switzerland,  he  has 
made  acquaintance  with  a  Mr 
Norris,  an  energetic  country  par- 
son of  the  modern  "  muscular  " 
type.  He  it  is  who  persuades  the 
wanderer  to  study  in  detail,  by 
personal  observation,  that  "inner 
life "  of  England  which,  he  has 
already  learnt  to  believe,  and 
rightly,  forms  and  shapes,  more 
than  anything  else,  her  national 
and  political  character.  Hitherto, 
as  he  confesses  to  his  new  acquaint- 
ance, the  coldness  and  reserve  of 
such  English  as  he  has  met  with 
have  rather  frightened  him ;  yet  he 
has  always  admired  in  them  that 
solidarite — which  we  will  not  at- 
tempt to  translate.  The  hostility 
between  the  labouring  classes  in 
France  and  those  above  them  has 
always  appeared  to  him  the  great 
knot  of  political  difficulties  in  that 
country — a  source  of  more  danger 
to  real  liberty  and  security  than 
any  other  national  evil. 

He  determines,  therefore,  to  see 
and  study  this  domestic  character 
of  England  for  himself — "not  in 
her  political  institutions,  which  we 
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Frenchmen  have  been  too  much 
accused  of  wishing  to  copy,  but  in 
that  social  life  which  may  very 
possibly  explain  the  secret  of  her 
strength  and  her  liberty/'— (P.  22.) 

It  was  not  his  first  visit  to  Lon- 
don ;  and,  arriving  in  the  month 
of  March,  he  finds  the  climate  as 
bad,  and  the  great  city  as  dingy 
and  dirty,  as  eVer.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  noticed  our  painful 
efforts  to  consume  our  own  smoke, 
•or  our  ambitious  designs  in  modern 
street  architecture.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  mercifully  ignores — if  he 
saw  it — our  Great  Exhibition.  The 
crowded  gin-palaces,  and  the  state 
of  the  Haymarket  by  night,  disgust 
him,  as  well  they  might ;  and  he 
escapes  from  the  murky  Babylon, 
as  soon  as  he  has  taken  a  few  les- 
sons to  improve  his  colloquial  Eng- 
lish, to  pay  the  promised  visit  to 
his  friend  Mr  Norris  at  his  parson- 
age at  Kingsford  ;  stopping  on  his 
way  to  deliver  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  an  English  countess,  an  old 
friend  of  his  family,  who  has  a  seat 
close  to  Lynmere,  a  sort  of  pet  vil- 
lage, where  the  ornamented  cottages 
form  a  portion  of  the  park  scenery. 

In  his  walk  from  the  station,  he 
makes  the  acquaintance  of  a  "  Ma- 
dame Jones,"  whose  cottage,  with 
its  wooden  paling  and  scarlet  ger- 
aniums, abutting  on  the  pleasant 
common,  has  its  door  invitingly 
open.  He  pauses  to  admire  the 
little  English  picture  as  he  passes 
by.  Good  Mrs  Jones  observes  him, 
and  begs  him  to  walk  in  ;  partly, 
we  must  hope  (and  we  trust  all 
foreign  readers  will  believe),  out 
of  genuine  English  hospitality  — 
though  we  doubt  if  all  village 
dames  in  Surrey  would  take  kindly 
to  a  Frenchman  on  the  tramp — 
partly,  it  must  be  confessed,  with 
the  British  female's  natural  eye  to 
business.  "  Perhaps  Monsieur  was 
looking  out  for  a  ' petit  logement?'" 
For  Mrs  Jones  has  two  rooms  to 
let ;  and  even  a  foreigner's  money, 
paid  punctually,  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised. Monsieur  was  looking  out 
for  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  he 
takes  the  rooms  forthwith ;  and 


indeed  any  modest-minded  gentle- 
man, French  or  English,  who  want- 
ed country  board  and  lodging  on  a 
breezy  common  in  Surrey,  could  not 
have  done  better.  Here  is  what  our 
traveller  gets  for  twenty-two  shil- 
lings a-week  ;  we  only  hope  it  will 
stop  the  mouths  of  all  foreigners 
who  rail  at  the  dearness  of  English 
living,  when  they  read  here  the 
terms  on  which  a  petit  logement  may 
be  found  in  a  pleasant  situation  in 
the  home  counties  —  two  rooms, 
"fresh  and  clean/'  comfortably  fur- 
nished (with  a  picture  of  the  Queen 
and  a  pot  of  musk  into  the  bargain), 
and  board  as  follows  : — 

"  For  breakfast  she  gave  me  tea  with, 
good  milk,  excellent  bread-and-butter, 
accompanied  either  by  a  rasher  of  broiled 
bacon  or  fresh  eggs.  For  dinner  there 
were  often  '  ragouts  avec  force  oignons ' 
(Irish  stew?)  boiled  mutton,  or  some- 
times a  beef-steak  (tres-dur,'  potatoes 
and  boiled  cabbage,  with  a  glass  of  good 
beer  and  a  bit  of  cheese.  No  dessert, 
but  occasionally  a  pudding.  On  Sun- 
days, roast-beef  and  plum-pudding  were 
apparently  the  rule  without  exception, 
for  they  never  failed  to  appear.  The 
tea  in  the  evening  was  much  the  same  as 
the  breakfast.  If  I  had  wished  for  sup- 
per, I  might  have  had  cold  meat,  bread, 
a  lettuce,  and  a  glass  of  beer." 

If  Mrs  Jones  be  not  as  entirely 
fictitious  as  Mrs  Harris,  and  would 
enclose  us  a  few  cards,  we  think  we 
could  undertake  that  her  lodgings 
(with  a  countess  and  a  pet  village, 
too,  close  by)  should  not  be  un- 
tenanted  for  a  week  in  summer- 
time. We  feel  sure,  however,  that 
the  good  lady  is  not  a  creature  of 
mere  imagination  :  when  we  read 
the  description  of  her,  we  recall  her 
as  an  old  acquaintance,  though  we 
cannot  remember  her  address  : — 

"As  for  this  good  woman's  personal 
appearance,  she  had  nothing  attractive 
about  her  except  her  scrupulous  cleanli- 
ness. Her  age  belonged  to  that  mysteri- 
ous epoch  comprised  between  forty  and 
sixty.  She  had  an  intelligent  counte- 
nance ;  but  what  was  most  marked  about 
her  was  a  slightly  military  air,  and  a 
black  silk  bonnet  which,  planted  on  the 
top  of  her  head,  tilted  forward  over  her 
face,  and  usually  concealed  half  of  it. 
The  two  strings  were  carefully  pinned 
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back  over  the  brim,  and  the  ends  flut- 
tered on  each  side  the  bonnet,  like 
the  plume  of  a  chasseur  de  Vincennes. 
That  bonnet,  she  never  left  it  off  for  a 
moment ;  and  my  indiscreet  imagination 
went  so  far  as  to  speculate  what  could 
possibly  become  of  it  at  night.  .  .  . 
Though  I  had  begged  her  to  consider 
herself  absolute  mistress  in  all  domestic 
matters  —  and  though,  moreover,  I 
should  have  found  considerable  difficulty 
in  ordering  my  own  dinner — she  never 
failed  to  come  in  every  morning  at  break- 
fast-time 'for  orders,'  as  she  called  it. 
It  was  a  little  ruse  of  hers  to  secure  a 
moment  for  the  active  exercise  of  her 
somewhat  gossiping  tongue.  I  was  en- 
abled to  endure  the  torrent  of  words  of 
which  good  Mrs  Jones  disburdened  her- 
self on  such  occasions  the  more  philoso- 
phically, inasmuch  as  she  was  nowise 
exacting  in  the  matter  of  an  answer,  and 
now  and  then  gave  me  some  interesting 
bits  of  information." 

The  contrast  which  follows  is 
drawn  from  a  shrewd  observation 
of  national  characteristics  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel : — 

"  This  respectable  dame  possessed  in 
a  high  degree  the  good  qualities  and  the 
defects  of  her  class  of  Englishwomen. 
In  France,  the  manners  of  women  of  her 
order  are  full  of  expansion  and  sym- 
pathy ;  and  a  small  farmer's  wife,  how- 
ever ignorant  she  may  be,  will  always 
find  means  to  interest  you  in  her  affairs, 
and  to  enter  into  yours.  In  England, 
on  the  contrary,  with  all  her  gossiping 

rn  trifling  subjects,  she  will  maintain 
strictest  reserve,  so  far  as  you  are 
concerned,  upon  matters  of  any  import- 
ance. She  serves  you  much  better  than 
a  Frenchwoman  would,  because  she 
looks  upon  you  in  the  light  of  a  master 
—  a  guest  whose  rank  and  character 
she  makes  the  most  of,  because  that 
rank  and  character  raise  her  in  her  own 
estimation  ;  but  it  is  only  in  some  very 
exceptional  case  that  she  will  talk  to 
you  about  anything  which  touches  her 
personally,  or  that  she  will  venture  to 
confess  that  she  is  thinking  about  your 
concerns — that  would  be,  in  her  eyes, 
a  breach  of  proper  respect. 

"  This  is  the  peculiar  feature  in  the 
relations  between  the  different  classes  of 
society  in  England.  Society  there  is 
profoundly  aristocratic ;  there  is  no 
tradesman,  be  he  ever  so  professed  a 
Radical,  who  does  not  become  a  greater 
man  in  his  own  eyes  by  receiving  the 
most  commonplace  act  of  courtesy  from 
a  lord  ;  no  servant  who  does  not  feel  an 
additional  satisfaction  in  waiting  on  a 
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master  whose  manners  have  a  touch  of 
haughtiness,  because  such  manners  strike 
him  as  a  mark  of  superiority.  It  is  just 
as  Rousseau  says  :  '  Clara  consoles  her- 
self for  being  thought  less  of  than  Julia, 
from  the  consideration  that,  without 
Julia,  she  would  be  thought  even  less  of 
than  she  is.'  The  singular  feature  is, 
that  this  kind  of  humility,  which  would 
seem  revolting  to  us  in  France,  is  met 
with  in  England  amongst  precisely  those 
persons  who  are  remarkable  for  their 
moral  qualities  and  for  their  self-respect. 
It  is  because  in  them  this  deference  be- 
comes a  sort  of  courtesy,  a  social  tact,  of 
which  only  a  gentleman  can  understand 
all  the  niceties — which,  besides,  implies 
in  their  case  nothing  like  servility — the 
respect  paid  to  superiors  in  rank  is  kept 
within  the  limits  of  the  respect  due  to 
themselves.  This  peculiarity  in  English 
manners  struck  me  the  more  forcibly, 
because  it  offers  such  a  remarkable  con- 
trast to  what  goes  on  among  ourselves." 

There  follows,  at  some  length, 
a  truthful  and  well-written  exposi- 
tion of  the  healthful  influence  exer- 
cised upon  a  nation  by  an  aristo- 
cracy like  that  of  England — which 
we  must  not  stop  to  quote.  '  Re- 
venons' — as  the  author  writes,  asking 
pardon  for  so  long  a  digression— 
* Hevenons  a  Madame  Jones' 

That  excellent  landlady  is  careful 
not  only  of  the  diet  and  other  crea- 
ture-comforts of  her  new  lodger, 
but  of  his  moral  and  religious  well- 
being  also.  A  week  of  wet  weather 
— which  the  foreign  visitor  finds 
sufficiently  triste — is  succeeded  by 
a  lovely  Sunday  morning.  The 
Frenchman  sallies  out  after  break- 
fast for  a  morning  walk,  with  his 
book  under  his  arm — we  are  sorry 
to  say  it  was  a  '  Tacitus' — with  the 
intention,  we  are  left  to  suppose,  of 
worshipping  nature  on  the  common. 
But  Mrs  Jones,  though  totally  in- 
nocent as  to  her  lodger's  heretical 
intentions,  takes  care  to  lead  him 
in  the  way  that  he  should  go. 

"'Church  is  at  eleven,'  Mrs  Jones 
called  out  to  me,  not  doubting  for  an  in- 
stant that  I  should  go  there.  I  went 
out ;  she  followed  me  close,  locked  all 
the  doors,  and,  stopping  for  a  moment  at 
the  cottage  next  door  to  call  for  a  neigh- 
bour, continued  her  way.  I  was  taking 
another  path,  but  was  very  soon  arrested 
by  the  hurried  approach  of  Mrs  Jones, 
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who,  fancying  I  had  mistaken  my  way, 
came  after  me  to  show  me  the  road  to 
church.  Such  perseverance  on  her  part 
made  it  evident  that  I  should  risk  the 
loss  of  her  good  opinion  if  I  did  not  pro- 
fit by  her  instructions ;  so  I  walked 
down  the  hill  with  her  by  a  road  which 
wound  between  broad  verges  of  green 
turf  overshadowed  by  lofty  trees," 

Thus  fairly  captured  and  led  to 
church  in  triumph,  his  behaviour 
there  was  on  the  whole  very  decor- 
ous. The  impression  likely  to  be 
made  on  the  mind  of  an  intelligent 
and  well-disposed  foreigner  by  the 
simple  and  yet  impressive  service 
in  a  well-ordered  village  church  is 
very  nicely  described.  It  is  true 
that  Mrs  Jones's  prisoner,  according 
to  his  own  account,  mingles  with 
the  very  proper  reflections  natural 
to  such  a  place  "  those  inspired  by 
the  volume  of  Tacitus  which  he 
held  open  before  him  for  decency's 
sake"  (and  which,  we  fear,  must  have 
imposed  itself  upon  the  good  lady 
as  a  French  prayer-book) ;  a  little 
touch  which,  whether  written  by  a 
Frenchman  or  not,  and  whether 
meant  for  truth  or  satire,  is  very 
French  indeed.  He  finds  time  also 
to  notice  the  features  of  the  build- 
ing itself,  and  its  arrangements. 
The  "  tribune  "  in  the  gallery  where 
the  Countess  performs  her  devo- 
tions, and  the  high  enclosure  with 
drawn  curtains — "  a  sort  of  petit 
salon" — which  protects  the  family 
of  Mr  Mason,  the  squire,  from  the 
more  vulgar  worshippers,  do  not 
strike  the  visitor,  we  rejoice  to  say, 
as  happy  illustrations  of  the  aristo- 
cratic feeling  in  Englishmen  ;  and 
it  is  evidently  with  a  quiet  satisfac- 
tion that  he  learns  subsequently 
that  "  puseisme"  is  trying  to  do 
away  with  such  distinctions. 

Ail  invitation  to  dinner  from  the 
Countess  gives  him  at  once  the  en- 
tree to  the  best  society  in  Lynmere 
and  its  neighbourhood.  He  finds 
his  first  English  dinner-party  a  very 
dull  affair  ;  but  he  was  surely  pecu- 
liarly unfortunate  in  his  company, 
if  we  are  to  take  his  account  of  the 
after-dinner  conversation  amongst 
the  gentlemen  :  "  At  the  end  of  a 
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short  time,  two  of  the  guests  were 
asleep,  and  I  would  willingly  have 
followed  their  example."  The  re- 
marks which  follow,  however,  touch 
with  more  truth  upon  one  of  the 
defects  in  our  social  intercourse  : — 

"These  dinners  of  ceremony  (and 
there  are  scarcely  any  other  kind  of  enter- 
tainments in  the  country  amongst  the- 
higher  classes)  take  place  between  neigh- 
bours, usually  about  twice  in  the  year  : 
scarcely  any  one  except  the  clergyman, 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  being  received 
with  less  of  etiquette.  It  follows  that 
it  is  very  possible  to  pass  one's  life 
for  ten  years  in  the  same  spot,  with- 
out having  any  really  intimate  associa- 
tion with  any  one  of  one's  neighbours. 
There  are  very  few  English  people  who 
do  not  regret  it.  Yet  such  is  the  des- 
potism of  custom,  that  it  is  rare  to  find 
any  family  which  dreams  of  freeing  itself 
from  the  trammels  of  this  etiquette." 

Here  and  there,  of  late,  the  links 
of  this  social  despotism,  under  which 
we  have  groaned  so  long,  show 
symptoms  of  giving  way.  The  ad- 
vance of  fashion  has  done  good 
service  in  one  respect,  that  the 
modern  service  a  la  Russe,  adopted 
in  all  good  houses,  has  struck  a  de- 
cisive blow  at  the  old  English  heavy 
dinner  ;  and  just  as  the  fashion  has 
long  died  out  of  pressing  one's 
guests  to  eat  more  than  they  wish, 
so  the  fashion  is  coming  in  of  not 
thinking  it  necessary  to  put  upon 
the  table  three  times  more  than  can 
by  any  possibility  be  eaten.  When 
small  dinners  become  "the  thing " 
even  amongst  the  great  people, 
there  is  hope  that  their  lesser  imi- 
tators will  follow  the  example. 
And  wh  enever  the  mistresses  of  small 
families  will  learn  that  good  and 
careful  cookery  is  quite  as  cheap  as 
bad,  and  much  more  wholesome, 
and  will  condescend  to  go  back  not 
only  to  their  great-grandmothers' 
hoops,  but  to  their  household  receipt- 
books,  they  may  venture  to  invite 
their  personal  friends  without  com- 
punction to  a  pleasant  family-din- 
ner, to  the  great  furtherance  of  real 
sociability,  and  get  rid  for  ever  of 
those  annual  or  biennial  festivals 
which  are  a  burden  to  the  weary 
souls  of  guests  and  entertainers. 
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The  foreign  visitor  becomes,  in  a 
very  short  time,  established  on  a 
footing  of  intimacy  with  the  family 
of  Mr  Mason,  a  magistrate  and 
landed  proprietor  residing  in  the 
parish,in  whose  household  Mrs  Jones 
has  formerly  lived  as  nurse.  The 
introduction  through  the  Countess 
on  the  one  part,  and  on  the  other 
the  warm  eulogies  of  good  Mrs 
Jones  (who  is  never  tired  of  sound- 
ing the  praises  of  her  old  master  and 
the  young  ladies  whom  she  has 
brought  up),  may  serve  in  some  de- 
gree to  explain  the  somewhat  rapid 
adoption  of  "Monsieur  "as  a  family 
friend  into  the  thrice-guarded  circle 
of  an  English  household.  On  his 
part,  indeed,  we  soon  discover  quite 
a  sufficient  attraction.  There  is  a 
pale  pensive  sentimental  "  Miss 
Mary,"  quite  the  sort  of  young  lady, 
we  should  say,  to  take  the  fancy 
of  a  romantic  Frenchman  in  exile  ; 
but  as  she  does  not  happen  to  take 
ours  especially,  we  confess  to  have 
found  no  particular  interest  in  this 
new  version  of  '  Love  in  a  Village/ 
and  shall  leave  our  younger  readers 
to  enjoy  the  romance  of  the  little 
book  for  themselves,  without  fore- 
stalling, even  by  a  single  hint,  its 
course  or  its  conclusion.  So  far  as 
relates  to  Monsieur  himself,  we  re- 
peat, we  can  quite  understand  how 
readily  he  responded  to  the  warm 
adoption  of  his  new  English  friends. 

"  Mr  Mason  consulted  me  about  his 
son's  studies,  Mrs  Mason  confided  to  me 
her  anxieties  as  the  mother  of  a  family ; 
and  Mary  —  whose  ardent  and  poetic 
soul  felt  the  need  of  an  intellectual  sym- 
pathy which  failed  her  in  her  own  family 
— threw  into  her  conversation  with  me 
an  openness  and  vivacity  which  sur- 
prised her  relatives. " 

Nothing  of  the  sort  surprises  us. 
What  we  were  rather  surprised  at 
was,  that  Mr  Mason  pere,  a  grave 
county  dignitary  and  practical  man 
of  business,  should  have  taken  to 
his  bosom,  in  this  ardent  and  gush- 
ing fashion,  the  most  agreeable, 
most  intellectual,  and  most  amiable 
foreigner  that  ever  lived.  At  first 
we  thought  it  a  mistake — a  patent 
defect  and  improbability  in  an  other- 
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wise  sensible  and  natural  book.  The 
author's  casual  attempt  to  account 
for  it  by  the  fact  that  Mr  Mason  was 
fond  of  billiards  and  of  backgam- 
mon, and  found  in  his  new  acquaint- 
ance an  idle  man  generally  ready 
to  play  a  game,  does  not  in  the  least 
harmonise  with  the  usual  character 
and  habits  of  country  gentlemen 
past  sixty,  or  of  Mr  Mason  in  par- 
ticular. But  when  we  read  that  this 
excellent  individual,  like  so  many 
others  of  his  class,  has  gone  largely 
into  turnips — and  that  his  French 
visitor,  wishing  to  know  all  about 
English  country  life,  and  knowing 
that  such  a  life  is  nothing  without 
turnips,  determined,  amongst  his 
other  travelling  studies,  to  study  an 
English  model  farm,  and,  when  his 
host  proposed  a  visit  to  that  beloved 
establishment,  accepted  the  invita- 
tion with  " empressement"  and  lis- 
tened for  hours  to  bucolic  talk  with 
" un  grand  interest" — then  we  no 
longer  wonder  for  an  instant  at  the 
eternal  friendship  which  the  English 
member  of  the  "Royal  Agricultural" 
suddenly  and  silently  vowed  to  his 
guest.  Long  and  painful  experience 
of  visits  paid  to  these  excellent  peo- 
ple in  the  country — reminiscences  of 
the  inevitable  walk  over  ploughed 
fields — the  plunging  into  long  dark 
galleries  where  unfortunate  beasts 
were  immured  for  life  to  be  turned 
into  beef,  a  process  which  should  be 
mercifully  hidden  from  the  eyes  of 
every  good  Christian — the  yawns 
unsuccessfully  stifled — the  remarks 
answered  at  random — the  senseless 
questions  desperately  volunteered 
out  of  politeness  on  the  visitor's 
part,  betraying  the  depth  of  his  in- 
capacity and  ignorance; — these  must 
rise  before  many  a  reader's  mind  as 
well  as  our  own,  and  make  them  feel 
what  a  treasure  the  scientific  agri- 
culturist had  found  in  the  inquiring 
Frenchman,  who  walked  and  talked 
and  listened,  not  only  without  a 
complaint  or  a  yawn,  but  positively 
because  he  liked  it.  Enterprising 
foreigners  have  been  said  to  have 
tried  to  make  their  way  into  Eng- 
lish country  society,  before  now, 
through  the  introduction  of  the 
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hunting-field,  not  always  with  suc- 
cess ;  perhaps  they  may  be  inclined 
to  take  a  hint  from  this  little  book, 
and,  in  quiet  family  cases,  try  the 
turnips. 

The  visits  to  Mr  Mason's  farm- 
cottages  give  the  traveller  the  oppor- 
tunity of  drawing  a  contrast  between 
the  habits  and  aspirations  of  agri- 
cultural labourers  in  the  two  coun- 
tries : — 

"That  passion  for  becoming  proprie- 
tors, so  widely  spread  in  our  own  country 
districts,  is  unknown,  and  probably  will 
long  continue  so,  amongst  the  agricul- 
tural classes  in  England.  The  example 
of  Ireland  [it  might  have  been  added,  of 
"Wales],  where  the  land  has  been  very 
much  subdivided,  and  where  the  popula- 
tion which  maintains  itself  on  it  has  be- 
come excessive,  has  strengthened  the 
opinion  amongst  large  landed  proprietors 
in  England  as  to  the  evil  effects  of  small 
holdings.  I  think  I  scarcely  exaggerate 
when  I  say  that  certainly,  in  the  south- 
ern counties  of  England,  a  peasant  pos- 
sessing an  acre  of  land  would  be  a  rarity. 
Probably  it  is  to  this  impossibility  of 
becoming  small  proprietors  that  we  must 
attribute  the  taste  which  the  labouring 
classes  in  England  show  for  ornamenting 
their  houses.  If  a  working  man  has  saved 
any  money,  he  will  employ  it  in  buying 
a  set  of  furniture,  and  making  his  cot- 
tage look  gay;  whereas,  in  France,  he 
would  have  laid  it  aside  in  the  hope  of 
acquiring  a  bit  of  land ;  so  that  nothing 
can  be  more  different  than  the  wretched 
cabins  of  our  own  rural  districts  and  the 
cottage  of  an  English  labourer,  with  its 
many  little  appliances  of  comfort  and 
even  luxury.  In  general  the  English 
peasant  lives  much  less  sparingly,  and 
spends  upon  his  meal  twice  as  much  as 
the  French :  it  is  true  that  the  climate 
requires  a  more  substantial  style  of  diet." 

These  observations  would  have 
been  more  strictly  true  if  they  had 
been  made  a  few  years  ago.  Within 
that  time  the  passion  for  property 
has  sprung  up  not  only  amongst 
those  who  call  themselves  "  opera- 
tives "  (journeymen  weavers,  shoe- 
makers, &c.),  but  even,  to  a  certain 
extent,  amongst  farm-labourers.  Re- 
cent alterations  in  the  laws  of  part- 
nership have  encouraged  what  are 
called  "  co-operative  societies,"  who 
not  only  open  "  stores  "  for  the  sale 
of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  on  the 
joint-stock  principle  of  division  of 


profits,  but  build  cottages  which,  by 
certain  arrangements,  may  become 
the  property  of  the  tenant.  A  whole 
village  has  just  been  built  in  York- 
shire, on  this  principle  of  the  tenants 
becoming  eventually  the  landlords. 
Not  only  this,  but  the  same  desire 
for  independence — an  excellent  feel- 
ing in  itself— is  leading  the  same 
class  to  purchase  cottage  property 
whenever  it  comes  into  the  market. 
If  this  ambition  to  become  a  pur- 
chaser were  confined  to  a  desire  up- 
on every  man's  part  to  feel  himself 
absolute  master  of  the  home  he  lived 
in,  then,  whatever  large  proprietors 
or  able  political  economists  might 
have  to  say,  it  would  be  an  object 
which  would  deserve  the  very  high- 
est respect.  But.  unfortunately,  the 
feeling  is  not  altogether  that  of  de- 
siring to  live  in  peace  under  one's 
own  vine  and  fig-tree :  it  is  the  wish 
to  have  a  tenement  to  let  out  to 
others.  It  is  comparatively  seldom 
that  a  small  piece  of  land,  suited  to 
the  sum  at  such  a  purchaser's  com- 
mand, is  thrown  into  the  market. 
Cottages,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
continually  advertised  for  sale;  the 
working-man,  eager  to  secure  his  bit 
of  real  property,  gives  for  them  a 
sum  far  beyond  their  value — a  sum 
which  the  capitalist  or  large  pro- 
prietor will  not  give ;  and  in  order 
to  make  his  purchase  pay,  he  either 
proceeds  at  once  to  divide  a  com- 
fortable dwelling  into  two,  or  raises 
the  rent  upon  his  more  needy  tenant. 
The  evil  consequences  are  twofold ; 
the  neighbouring  landowner,  who 
ought  to  have  the  cottages  for  his 
own  labourers,  who  would  keep 
them  in  good  repair,  and  let  them 
at  moderate  rents,  has  been  driven 
out  of  the  market;  and  either  a 
lower  class  of  tenant,  continually 
changing  and  being  "sold  up,"  is 
introduced ;  or  the  honest  labourer 
is  compelled  to  pay  to  this  new 
landlord  of  his  own  class  a  rent  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  accommo- 
dation supplied  him. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  growing 
evil  (for  evil  it  is)  may  be  met  by 
the  increased  liberality  of  landed 
proprietors  in  building  good  and 
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sufficient  cottages  for  the  labourers 
on  their  own  estates.  In  the  case 
of  the  humbler  artisans,  in  towns 
especially,  one  does  not  see  the  re- 
medy except  in  the  questionable 
shape  of  legislative  restrictions. 

But  we  have  almost  forgotten  our 
foreign  exile's  travelling  acquaint- 
ance, Mr  JSTorris,  the  hearty  and 
genial  English  clergyman  at  whose 
invitation  he  first  set  himself  to 
study  English  life.  Before  finally 
taking  up  his  quarters  at  Lynmere, 
he  has  paid  the  promised  visit  to  his 
friend  in  his  parsonage  at  Kings- 
ford;  "  a  pretty  Gothic  chateau"  fur- 
nished with  the  taste  of  a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar;  a  residence  whose 
somewhat  luxurious  belongings,  its 
ample  library,  and  the  well-chosen 
prints  which  grace  its  walls,  when 
contrasted  in  the  writer's  mind  with 
the  humble  abode  of  the  French 
village  cure,  give  rise  to  reflections 
"  not  wholly  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  latter."  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  warn  any  foreign  reader  who 
may  draw  the  contrast  for  himself, 
that  Kingsford  Parsonage  is  a  very 
exceptional  case  indeed.  Mr  Norris 
is  discovered,  somewhat  to  his 
French  visitor's  surprise,  clad  in 
"  a  strange  costume  of  white  flan- 
nel," not  altogether  sacerdotal ;  "  Je 
suis  habille  en  cricketer"  is  the  par- 
son's explanation.  The  fact  is,  he 
has  just  been  playing  cricket  with 
his  pupils,  half-a-dozen  young  men 
in  preparation  for  the  Universities. 
The  simple  and  orderly  habits  of 
the  household,  the  breakfast  at 
eight,  the  dinner  at  one,  the  kindly 
intercourse  between  the  tutor  and 
Ms  pupils,  and  the  prosperity  of  a 
well-ordered  village  under  an  ener- 
getic pastor,  are  well  described,  and 
will  give  our  French  neighbours  a 
very  fair  idea  of  such  a  life.  A 
little,  a  very  little  "  triste,"  our 
visitor  finds  it,  this  English  rural 
life,  with  its  rich  green  meadows 
and  grey  sky,  and  slowly-winding 
river,  half  hidden  by  its  banks.  One 
needs,  he  considers,  in  order  to  find 
happiness  in  such  scenes,  a  hearty 
love  for  simple  nature,  and  a  heart 
"  warmed  with  the  sentiment  of 
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duty  fulfilled;"  in  short,  he  is  of 
Dr  Johnson's  opinion,  though  he 
puts  it  into  much  more  compliment- 
ary language — that  "  those  who  are 
fond  of  the  country  are  fit  to  live 
in  the  country." 

But  if  we  cannot  allow  our  French 
friends  to  imagine  that  all  English 
country  clergymen  have  their  lot 
cast  in  the  pleasant  places  of  Kings- 
ford  and  Lynmere,  still  less,  we 
fear,  must  they  consider  them  (or 
their  wives)  such  wonderful  econo- 
mists as,  like  Mr  Norris,  to  maintain 
all  the  quiet  elegancies  of  a  gentle- 
man's establishment  in  a  handsome 
Gothic  chateau  (and  to  travel  in 
Switzerland  besides),  upon  an  ec- 
clesiastical income  scarcely  exceed- 
ing, after  all  necessary  deductions, 
two  hundred  pounds  a-year.  True, 
Mr  ISTorris  takes  pupils  and  writes 
for  reviews — highly  respectable  vo- 
cations, and  profitable  enough  in 
some  hands,  but  scarcely  open  to 
the  majority  of  his  brethren,  and 
not  safe  to  be  depended  upon,  as  a 
supplementary  income,  by  young 
clergymen  on  small  preferments 
who  may  feel  no  vocation  for  celi- 
bacy. Mr  Norris,  indeed,  is  pecu- 
liarly favoured  in  many  respects  as 
regards  money  matters ;  for  he  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  en- 
joyed an  exhibition  at  Oxford  in 
days  when  the  word  "  exhibition" 
(as  we  are  informed  in  a  note)  meant 
"  a  gratuitous  admission  to  the  Uni- 
versity." Here  we  are  certainly 
stepping  out  of  the  ground  of  real 
English  life,  where  the  writer  has  so 
pleasantly  guided  us,  into  a  highly 
imaginative  state  of  things.  It 
would  have  been  a  noble  boast,  in- 
deed, for  us  to  have  made  to  foreign- 
ers, if  it  could  have  been  made  truly, 
that  Oxford,  out  of  her  splendid 
endowments,  offered,  even  occasion- 
ally, "  gratuitous  admissions"  to 
poor  and  deserving  scholars.  It 
was  what  the  best  of  her  founders 
and  benefactors  intended  and  de- 
sired— what  they  thought  they  had 
secured  for  ever  by  the  most  strin- 
gent and  solemn  enactments;  but 
what,  unhappily,  the  calm  wisdom 
of  the  University  itself  has  been  as 
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far  from  carrying  out  as  the  busy 
sweeping  of  a  Reform  Commission. 
The  foreign  visitor  is  naturally 
very  much  impressed  by  an  English 
cricket-match.  The  puzzled  admir- 
ation which  possesses  him  on  the 
occasion  of  his  "assisting"  at  a 
"fete  du  cricket  "  is  very  amusing- 
ly expressed.  Throughout  all  his 
honest  admiration  of  the  English 
character,  there  peeps  out  a  confes- 
sion that  this  one  peculiar  habit  of 
the  animal  is  what  he  has  failed 
to  account  for  or  comprehend.  He 
tries  to  philosophise  on  the  thing ; 
and,  like  other  philosophical  in- 
quirers when  they  get  hold  of  facts 
which  puzzle  them,  he  feels  bound 
to  present  his  readers  with  a  theory 
of  cause  and  effect  which  is  evi- 
dently as  unsatisfactory  to  himself 
as  to  them.  He  falls  back  for  an 
explanation  on  that  tendency  to 
"solidarity"  in  the  English  tem- 
perament which  he  has  admired 
before. 

"  The  explanation  of  the  great  popu- 
larity of  the  game  of  cricket  is  that, 
being  always  a  challenge  between  two 
rival  bodies,  it  produces  emulation  and 
excites  that  spirit  of  party  which,  say 
what  we  will,  is  one  of  the  essential 
stimulants  of  public  life,  since  in  order 
to  identify  one's  self  with  one's  party  one 
must  make  a  sacrifice  to  a  certain  extent 
of  one's  individuality.  The  game  of 
cricket  requires  eleven  persons  on  each 
side,  and  each  of  the  players  feels  that 
lie  is  consolidated  (solidaire)  with  Ms 
comrades,  in  defeat  as  well  as  in  vic- 
tory. ....  That  which  makes  the  charm 
of  the  game  is,  above  all,  the  solidarity 
which  exists  between  the  players." 

This  is  a  very  pretty  theory,  but 
scarcely  the  true  one.  In  the  public- 
school  matches,  no  doubt,  and  in 
some  matches  between  neighbouring 
villages,  the  esprit  de  corps  goes  for 
much  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  we  fear  the 
cricketer  is  a  much  more  selfish 
animal.  His  ambition  is  above  all 
things  to  make  a  good  score,  and 
to  appear  in  '  Bell's  Life '  with  a 
double  figure  to  his  name.  Just  as 
the  hunting  man,  so  that  he  him- 
self can  get  "  a  good  place,"  cares 
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exceedingly  little  for  the  general 
result  of  the  day's  sport ;  so 
the  batsman  at  Lord's,  so  long  as 
he  makes  a  good  innings,  or  the 
bowler  so  long  as  he  "takes wickets" 
enough  to  make  a  respectable  figure 
on  the  score,  thinks  extremely  little, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  of  "  solidarity." 
Whether  the  match  is  won  or  lost 
is  of  as  little  comparative  import- 
ance as  whether  the  fox  is  killed 
or  gets  away.  We  notice  the  dif- 
ference, because  it  is  a  great  pity  it 
should  be  so.  The  Frenchman's 
principle  is  by  far  the  finer  one  ; 
and  the  gradual  increase  of  this  in- 
tense self-interest  in  the  cricket- 
field  is  going  far  to  nullify  the  other 
good  effects  of  the  game  as  a  na- 
tional amusement.  One  reason 
why  the  matches  between  the 
public  schools  are  watched  with 
such  interest  by  all  spectators  is, 
that  the  boys  do  really  feel  and 
show  that  identification  of  one's  self 
with  one's  party  which  the  author 
so  much  respects ;  the  Harrow  cap- 
tain is  really  much  more  anxious 
that  Harrow  should  beat  Eton, 
than  that  he  himself  should  get  a 
higher  score  than  Jones  or  Thomp- 
son of  his  own  eleven  ;  and  the  en- 
thusiastic chairing  of  the  hero  of 
the  day  is  not,  as  he  knows,  a  per- 
sonal ovation  to  the  player,  as  to 
a  mere  exhibition  of  personal  skill, 
but  to  his  having  maintained  the 
honour  of  the  school. 

Our  national  ardour  for  this 
game  seems  always  incomprehen- 
sible to  a  Frenchman.  There  is  a 
little  trashy,  conceited  book  now 
before  us,  in  which  a  French  writer, 
professing  to  enlighten  his  country- 
men upon  English  life,  dismisses 
this  mysterious  amusement  in  a  de- 
finition, the  point  and  elegance  of 
which  it  would  be  a  pity  to  spoil  by 
translation — "un  exercice  consistant 
cbsefatigueret  d,  donner  d'autantplus 
de  plaisir  qu'il  avait  fait  repandre 
d'autant  plus  de  sueur."*  He  is  care- 
ful, at  the  same  time,  to  suggest 
that  even  cricket  is  probably  bor- 
rowed from  his  own  nation — the 
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"jeu  depaume"  of  the  days  of  the 
Grand  Monarque.  But  the  ina- 
bility of  so  shrewd  and  intelligent 
an  observer,  as  the  foreign  specta- 
tor with  whom  we  have  to  do  at  pre- 
sent, to  comprehend  the  real  points 
of  the  game,  is  an  additional  tes- 
timony to  its  entirely  English 
character.  The  Etonian's  mam- 
ma, who,  as  he  relates  with  a 
sort  of  quiet  wonder,  sat  for  five 
hours  on  two  days  successively  on 
a  bench  under  a  hot  sun,  to  watch 
the  match  between  her  son's  eleven 
and  Harrow,  would  have  given  a 
much  better  account  of  the  game. 
The  admiring  visitor  does  not  pre- 
tend, as  he  observes,  to  go  into  the 
details  of  a  game  which  has  thirty- 
eight  rules  ;  but  he  endeavours  to 
give  his  French  readers  some  gene- 
ral idea  of  the  thing,  which  may 
suffice  for  unprofessional  lookers- 
on.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
the  idea  is  very  general  indeed.  The 
"  consecrated"  ground'on  which  the 
"  barrieres"  are  erected,  and  where 
the  "  courses ';  take  place,  are  a  tho- 
roughly French  version  of  the  af- 
fair. The  "  ten  fieldsmen  precipi- 
tating themselves  in  pursuit  of  the 
ball  when  struck  "  would  be  ludi- 
crous enough  to  a  cricketer's  ima- 
gination, if  the  thought  of  the  pro- 
bable consequences  were  not  too 
horrible.  Even  such  headlong  zeal 
on  the  part  of  two  fieldsmen  only, 
with  their  eye  on  the  same  ball,  has 
resulted,  before  now,  in  a  collision 
entailing  the  loss  of  half-a-dozen 
front  teeth  and  other  disfigure- 
ments. It  was  unnecessary  to  ex- 
aggerate the  perils  of  a  game  which, 
as  our  author  observes,  has  its 
dangers ;  and  if  the  fieldsmen  at 
Lynmere  conducted  themselves  af- 
ter this  headlong  fashion  when  he 
was  watching  them,  we  can  quite 
understand  his  surprise  that,  when 
the  day  concludes  with  the  inevi- 
table English  dinner,  men  who  had 
spent  the  whole  day  "  in  running, 
striking,  and  receiving  blows  from 
the  ball  to  the  bruising  of  their 
limbs "  (and  precipitating  them- 
selves against  each  other)  should 
still  show  themselves  disposed  to 
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drink  toasts  and  make  speeches  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening.  The  con- 
versation which  he  has  with  the 
parish  schoolmaster,  an  enthusiastic 
cricketer,  is  good  in  its  way  : — 

"  '  I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  the  day  ? ' 
said  he  to  me.  '  You  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  what  cricket  is.  It's 
a  noble  game,  is  it  not  ? ' 

"  '  Yes,'  said  I,  'it  is  a  fine  exercise  ; 
and  I  think  highly  of  those  amusements 
which  bring  all  classes  together  under 
the  influence  of  a  common  feeling. ' 

" '  It  is  not  only  that,'  replied  the 
excellent  man  :  '  but  nothing  moralises 
men  like  cricket.' 

"  'How?'  said  I,  rather  astonished  to 
hear  him  take  such  high  ground. 

"  'Look  here,'  he  replied  ;  'a  good 
cricketer  is  bound  to  be  sober  and  not 
frequent  the  public-house,  to  accustom 
himself  to  obey,  to  exercise  restraint 
upon  himself ;  besides,  he  is  obliged  to 
have  a  great  deal  of  patience,  a  great 
deal  of  activity  ;  and  to  receive  those 
blows  of  the  ball  without  shrinking,  re- 
quires, I  assure  you,  some  degree  of 
courage.'  " 

We  suspect  that  these  remarks  be- 
long of  right  at  least  as  much  to  the 
French  philosopher  as  to  the  Eng- 
lish national  schoolmaster ;  but  they 
bring  forward  in  an  amusing  way 
the  tendency  of  one-ideaed  philan- 
thropists, which  the  author  else- 
where notices,  to  attribute  to  their 
own  favourite  hobby  the  only  pos- 
sible moral  regeneration  of  society : 

"  Every  Englishman  who  is  enthusi- 
astic in  any  particular  cause  never  fails 
to  see  in  that  the  greatness  and  the  glory 
of  his  country  ;  and  in  this  he  is  quite 
serious.  In  this  way  I  have  heard  the 
game  of  cricket  held  up  to  admiration 
as  one  of  the  noblest  institutions  of 
England,  an  institution  which  insures  to 
the  country  not  only  an  athletic,  but  an 
orderly  and  moral  population.  I  have 
seen  the  time  when  the  same  honour 
was  ascribed  to  horse-racing  ;  but  since 
this  sport  has  crossed  the  Channel,  and 
it  has  been  found  by  experience  that  it 
does  not  always  preserve  a  country  from 
revolutions  and  coups  d'etat,  it  has  lost 
something  of  its  prestige  in  England." 

There  is  always  some  moral 
panacea  in  the  course  of  advertise- 
ment, like  a  quack  medicine,  to 
cure  all  diseases  :  mechanics'  insti- 
tutes, cheap  literature,  itinerant 
lecturers,  monster  music  -  classes, 
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have  all  had  their  turn  ;  and  just 
at  present  the  '  Saturday  Keview ' 
seems  to  consider  that  the  salva- 
tion of  England  depends  upon  the 
revival  of  prize-fighting. 

We  cannot  follow  the  writer  in- 
to all  the  details  of  village  institu- 
tions and  village  politics,  which  are 
sketched  with  excellent  taste  and 
great  correctness.  It  will  be  quite 
worth  while  for  the  foreigner  who 
wants  to  get  a  fair  notion  of  what 
goes  on  here  in  the  country — or 
indeed  for  the  English  reader  who 
likes  to  see  what  he  knows  already 
put  into  a  pleasant  form,  all  the 
more  amusing  because  the  familiar 
terms  look  odd  in  French — to  go 
with  our  French  friend  to  the  annual 
dinner  of  "LeClub  des  Odd-Fellows," 
with  its  accompaniment  "  de  speechs, 
de  hurrahs,  et  de  toasts  " — without 
which,  he  observes,  no  English  fes- 
tival can  take  place  ;  to  accompany 
him  in  his  " Visite  au  Workhouse" 
subscribe  with  him  to  the  "  Club  de 
Charbon"  or,  better  still,  sit  with 
him  in  the  village  Sunday-school, 
even  if  we  cannot  take  the  special 
interest  which  he  did  (for  his  own 
private  reasons)  in  "  le  classe  de  Miss 
Mary"  Very  pleasant  is  the  pic- 
ture— not  overdrawn,  though  cer- 
tainly taken  in  its  most  sunshiny 
aspect  —  of  the  charitable  inter- 
course in  a  well-ordered  country 
village  between  rich  and  poor.  One 
form,  indeed,  there  is  of  modern 
educational  philanthropy  which  the 
writer  notices,  of  the  success  of 
which  we  confess  to  have  our 
doubts.  The  good  ladies  of  Lyn- 
mere  set  up  an  "  Ecole  managere  " 
— a  school  of  domestic  manage- 
ment, we  suppose  we  may  call  it — 
where  the  village  girls  were  to 
learn  cooking  and  other  good  works. 
Now  a  school  of  cookery,  admirable 
as  it  is  in  theory — the  amount  of 
ignorance  on  that  subject  through- 
out every  county  in  England  being 
blacker  than  ever  was  figured  in 
educational  maps  —  presents  con- 
siderable difficulties  in  actual  work- 
ing. To  learn  to  cook,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  food  upon  which  to 
practise.  Final  success,  in  that 
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art  as  in  others,  can  only  be  the 
result  of  a  series  of  experimental 
failures.     And  here  was  the  grand 
stumbling-block  which  presented 
itself,  in  the  case  of  a  cooking-school 
set  up  with  the  very  best  intentions, 
under  distinguished  patronage,  in 
a  country  village  within  our  own 
knowledge.    Some  half-dozen  girls, 
who  had  left  school  and  were  can- 
didates for  domestic  service,  were 
caught  and  committed  to  the  care 
and  instruction  of  an  experienced 
matron ;  not  without  some  murmur- 
ing on  the  part  of  village  mothers, 
who    considered    such   apprentice- 
ship a  waste   of  time,  —  all  girls, 
in     their    opinion,     being     born 
cooks.     From  this  culinary  college 
the    neighbouring    families    were 
to  be  in  course   of  time  supplied 
with  graduates.      Great  were  the 
expectations  formed  by  the  mana- 
gers, and  by  the  credulous  portion 
of  the  public.     There  were  to  be  no 
more  tough  beef -steaks,  no  more 
grumbling  masters  and  scolding  mis- 
tresses, no  more  indigestion.     But 
this    admirable    undertaking  split 
upon  a  rock  which  its  originators 
had  not  foreseen.     It  had  been  pro- 
posed   that    the    village    families 
should  in  turn  send  dishes  to  be 
operated  upon  by  the  pupils ;  but 
the  English  village    mind  is  not 
given  to  experiments,  culinary  or 
other,  and  preferred  boiling  its  mut- 
ton one  day  and  eating  it  cold  the 
next.      Then  the  bachelor  curate, 
who  had  a  semi-official  connection 
with  the  new  establishment,  read- 
ing prayers  there  as  "  chaplain  and 
visitor,"  who  was  presumed  to  have 
a  healthy  appetite,  and  was  known 
to  have  complained  of  the  eternal 
mutton-chops  provided  by  his  land- 
lady, was  requested  to  undergo  a 
series  of  little  dinners  cooked  for 
him  gratis.     The  bashful  Oxonian 
found  it  impossible  to  resist  the 
lady  patronesses'    invitation,    and 
consented— for   the   good   of    the 
institution.    But  it  ended  in  the 
loss  to  the  parish  of  a  very  excel- 
lent working   parson.     For  a  few 
weeks,    the   experimental    ragouts 
and  curries  sent  in  to  his  lodgings 
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had  at  least  the  advantage  of  being 
a  change ;  but  as  the  presiding  ma- 
tron gradually  struck  out  a  bolder 
line,  and  fed  him  with  the  more 
ambitious  efforts  of  her  scholars,  it 
became  too  much  even  for  clerical 
patience,  and  he  resigned  his  cure. 
Out  of  delicacy  to  the  ladies'  com- 
mittee, he  gave  out  that  it  was  "  the 
Dissenters  j "  but  all  his  intimate 
friends  knew  that  it  was  the  cook- 
ing-school. 

The  Hector  of  Lynmere  is  a  Mr 
Leslie — a  clergyman  of  the  refined 
and  intellectual  type,  intended,  pro- 
bably, as  an  artistic  contrast  to  Mr 
Norris  in  his  cricket  flannels.  He 
is,  we  are  expressly  told,  "  an  aris- 
tocrat"— indeed,  a  nephew  of  the 
Countess  aforesaid.  He  is  reserved, 
nervous,  and  diffident,  although  ear- 
nest and  single-hearted.  The  vul- 
gar insolence  of  the  Baptists  at  the 
vestry-meetings  is  gall  and  worm- 
wood to  him  j  and  he  suffers  scarce- 
ly less  under  the  fussy  interference 
of  a  Madam  Woodlands,  one  of  the 
parish  notables,  of  Low -Church 
views  and  energetic  benevolence, 
who  patronises  the  church  and  the 
rector,  and  holds  him  virtually  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  petty  offences 
and  indecorums  which  disturb  the 
propriety  of  the  village.  This  lady 
is  very  slightly  sketched,  but  the 
outline  can  be  filled  up  from  many 
a  parish  clergyman's  mental  note- 
book. We  do  not  wonder  that  Mr 
Leslie,  with  his  shrinking  sensi- 
bilities, had  as  great  a  horror  of 
her  as  of  Mr  Say,  the  Noncon- 
formist agitator,  who  led  the  attack 
at  the  church-rate  meetings.  Only 
we  would  remark,  that  if  the  au- 
thor thinks  that  the  unfitness  of 
the  Hector  of  Lynmere  to  contend 
with  a  body  of  political  Dissenters, 
or  his  want  of  tact  in  dealing  with 
so  very  excellent  and  troublesome  a 
parishioner  as  Mrs  Woodlands,  is 
at  all  explained  by  his  being  "  an 
aristocrat/'  he  is  encouraging  them 
in  a  very  common  and  very  unfor- 
tunate mistake.  It  is  true  that  it 
is  not  pleasant  for  a  man  of  culti- 
vated mind  and  refined  tastes,  be 
he  priest  or  layman,  to  be  brought 
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into  contact  with  opponents  whose 
nature  and  feelings,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  express  those  feel- 
ings, are  rude  and  vulgar;  but  if 
he  possess,  in  addition  to  his  refine- 
ment and  cultivation,  good  sound 
sense,  a  moderate  amount  of  tact, 
and,  above  all,  good  temper,  he  will 
find,  in  the  fact  of  his  being  "a 
gentleman,"  an  immense  weight  of 
advantage  over  his  antagonists.  We 
remember  to  have  seen  protests,  in 
the  writings  of  a  modern  school  of 
English  Churchmen,  against  what 
they  are  pleased  to  term  "  the  gen- 
tleman heresy ; "  representing  it  as 
dangerous  to  the  best  interests  of 
both  priests  and  people,  that  the 
former  should  attempt  to  combine 
with  their  sacred  office  the  man- 
ners, the  habits,  and  the  social  posi- 
tion of  the  gentleman.  Without 
entering  here  into  the  serious  ques- 
tion whether  a  special  clerical  caste, 
as  it  were,  standing  between  the 
lower  ranks  and  the  higher  of  the 
laity,  distinct  from  both,  and  hav- 
ing its  separate  habits  and  position, 
is  a  desirable  institution  to  recom- 
mend;  without'discussing  the  other 
equally  important  question,  whether 
the  aristocracy  of  a  Christian  na- 
tion have  not  also  their  religious 
needs,  and  whether  these  also  have 
not  a  right  to  be  consulted,  and 
whether  they  will  bear  to  be  handed 
over  to  a  priesthood  which,  if  not 
plebeian  itself,  is  to  have  at  least 
no  common  interests  or  feelings 
with  the  higher  classes — a  question, 
this  latter,  to  which  history  will 
give  us  a  pretty  decided  answer ; — 
it  is  quite  enough  to  say  that  the 
working  classes  themselves  would 
be  the  foremost  to  demand — if  the 
case  were  put  before  them  fairly — 
that  the  ministers  of  religion  should 
be  "  gentlemen  "  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  They  will  listen,  no 
doubt,  with  gaping  mouths  and 
open  ears,  to  a  flow  of  rhodomon- 
tade  declamation  from  an  unedu- 
cated preacher  :  an  inspired  tinker 
will  fill  a  chapel  or  a  village  green, 
while  the  quiet  rector  goes  through 
the  service  to  a  half-empty  church. 
But  inspired  tinkers  are  rare  in  any 
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age ;  and  it  is  not  excitement  or  de- 
clamation which  go  to  form  the 
really  religious  life  of  England. 
This — which  we  must  not  be  sup- 
posed to  confine  within  the  limits 
of  any  Church  establishment — de- 
pends for  its  support  on  sources 
that  lie  deeper  and  quieter  than 
these.  In  trouble,  in  sickness, 
in  temptation,  these  things  mise- 
rably fail.  And  the  dealing  of  "  a 
gentleman"  with  these  cases  —  a 
gentleman  in  manners,  in  thoughts, 
in  feeling,  in  respect  for  the  feel- 
ings of  others  —  is  as  distinct  in 
kind  and  in  effect,  as  the  firm  but 
delicate  handling  of  the  educated 
surgeon  (who  goes  to  the  bottom  of 
the  matter  nevertheless)  differs  from 
the  well-meant  but  bungling  axe- 
and- cautery  system  of  our  fore- 
fathers. The  poor  understand  this 
well.  They  know  a  gentleman,  and 
respect  him ;  and  they  will  excuse 
in  their  parish  minister  the  absence 
of  some  other  very  desirable  quali- 
ties sooner  than  this.  The  struc- 
ture of  English  society  must  change 
— its  gentry  must  forfeit  their  char- 
acter as  a  body,  as  they  never  have 
done  yet — before  this  feeling  can 
change.  When  you  officer  your  re- 
giments from  any  other  class  than 
their  natural  superiors,  then  you 
may  begin  to  officer  your  national 
Church  with  a  plebeian  clergy. 

There  is  another  point  connected 
with  the  legitimate  influence  of  the 
higher  classes  on  which  the  writer 
speaks,  we  fear,  either  from  a  theory 
of  what  ought  to  be,  or  from  some 
very  exceptional  cases  : — 

"  The  offices  of  magistrate,  of  poor-law 
guardian,  or  even  of  churchwarden,  are 
so  many  modes  of  honourable  employ- 
ment offered  to  those  who  feel  in  them- 
selves some  capacity  for  business  and 
some  wish  to  be  useful.  It  will  be 
understood  that  a  considerable  number 
of  gentlemen  of  independent  income,  re- 
tired tradesmen,  and  officers  not  employ- 
ed on  service,  having  thus  before  them 
the  prospect  of  a  useful  and  active  life, 
gather  round  an  English  village,  instead 
of  remaining  buried  in  the  great  towns, 
as  too  often  is  the  case  in  our  own 
country. " 

We  fear  the  foreign  reader  will 
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be  mistaken  if  he  understands  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  The  county  ma- 
gistracy offers,  without  doubt,  a 
position  both  honourable  and  use- 
ful ;  but  it  is  seldom  open  to  the 
classes  mentioned.  We  do  not  say 
that  the  offices  of  parish  guardian 
and  churchwarden  are  highly  at- 
tractive objects  of  ambition  ;  but 
we  do  think  that  in  good  hands 
they  might  become  very  different 
from  what  they  are ;  immense  bene- 
fit would  result  in  every  way  to 
many  country  parishes,  if  men  of 
the  class  whom  the  writer  repre- 
sents as  filling  them  would  more 
often  be  induced  to  do  so,  instead 
of  avoiding  them  as  troublesome 
and  ungrateful  offices,  and  leaving 
them  to  be  claimed  by  the  dema- 
gogues and  busybodies  of  the  dis- 
trict. It  may  not  be  pleasant  for  a 
gentleman  to  put  himself  in  com- 
petition for  an  office  of  this  kind ; 
but  it  may  be  his  duty  to  do  so. 
The  reproach  which  the  writer  ad- 
dresses to  the  higher  classes  in 
France  is  only  too  applicable  to 
those  in  England  also  : — 

"  If  all  those  whose  education,  whose 
intelligence,  whose  habits  of  more  ele- 
vated life,  give  them  that  authority  which, 
constitutes  a  true  aristocracy,  would  but 
make  use  of  their  high  position  to  exer- 
cise an  influence  for  good  upon  public 
matters — if  only  the  honest  and  sensible 
party  in  our  countiy  would  shake  off  its 
apathy  and  fulfil  all  the  duties  of  citi- 
zens— our  institutions  would  have  a  life 
and  power  which  at  present  are  too  often 
wanting. " 

True  words  for  the  conservative 
spirit  both  in  the  English  Church 
and  in  the  English  nation  to  lay  to 
heart ;  for,  so  long  as  education  and 
refinement  are  too  nice  to  stain 
themselves  with  the  public  dust  of 
the  arena,  they  have  no  right  to 
complain  if  candidates,  less  able 
but  less  scrupulous,  parade  them- 
selves as  victors. 

If  our  neighbours  over  the  water 
read  (as  we  hope  many  of  them 
will)  these  little  sketches  of  an 
English  village,  drawn  in  their  own 
language,  if  not  by  one  of  them- 
selves, yet  by  one  who  is  evidently 
no  stranger  to  their  national  sym- 
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pathies,  and  who  writes  manifestly  "  strangers'   guides  "   which   could 

with  the  kindest  feelings  towards  take  him  into   the  public -houses 

both,  it  is  well,  perhaps,  that  they  and  the  dancing-rooms  as  well  as  to 

should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  rural  fetes  and  lectures,  and  show 

picture   purposely  taken   under  a  him    what    goes    on    there.      But 

sunny  aspect.     Rural   England   is  while  we  are  far  from  claiming  to 

not  all  Arcadia.     All  English  land-  be  judged  by  our  bright  side  only, 

ladies,   even    in  the  country,   are  we  are  glad  that  foreigners  should 

not  Mrs  Joneses,  nor  are  all  Eng-  see  our  bright  side  sometimes.     It 

lish  families   as  hospitable  as  the  has  not  been  too  often  painted  in 

Masons.     There  are  villages  where  French  colours  ;   and  we  trust  they 

there    is    no    "  Miss    Mary "     to  will  give  the  present  artist's  work 

teach  the  children  or  to  talk  sen-  a  fair  hanging   in  their  National 

timent.     There  are  less  fascinating  Gallery. 


LOED  MACKENZIE'S  EOMAN  LAW. 


IT  has  sometimes  been  suspected 
that,  in  the  noble  delineation  of  the 
Roman  character  ascribed  to  An- 
chises  in  the  sixth  book  of  the 
c^neid/  Virgil  was  induced,  by 
unworthy  motives,  to  depreciate  un- 
duly the  oratory  of  his  country- 
men as  compared  with  that  of  the 
Greeks;  and  undoubtedly  the  in- 
feriority of  Cicero  to  Demosthenes, 
as  a  mere  forensic  pleader,  is  not  so 
clear  or  decided  as  to  demand  im- 
peratively from  a  Latin  poet  the 
admission  there  unreservedly  made 
by  the  blunt  and  almost  prosaic 
expression,  "  Orabunt  causas  me- 
lius."  Possibly,  however,  it  was  the 
poet's  true  object,  by  yielding  the 
most  liberal  concessions  on  other 
points,  to  enforce  the  more  strongly 
his  emphatic  assertion,  not  merely 
of  the  superiority  of  the  Romans  in 
the  arts  of  ordinary  government, 
but  of  their  exclusive  or  peculiar 
possession  of  the  powers  and  facul- 
ties fitted  for  attaining  and  pre- 
serving a  mighty  empire.  It  is 
certain  that  he  has  justly  and  vivid- 
ly described  the  great  characteristic 
of  that  people,  and  the  chief  source 
and  secret  of  their  influence  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  when  he  makes 
the  patriarch  exclaim, — 


tl  Tu    regere   imperio  populos,  Kornane, 

memento  ; 
Hae  tibi  erunt  artes." 

In  aid  of  the  high  moral  and  in- 
tellectual qualities  which  led  to 
their  success  as  the  conquerors  and 
rulers  of  the  world,  it  is  most  ma- 
terial to  notice  the  structure  and 
genius  of  the  language  in  which  the 
Roman  people  expressed  and  em- 
bodied their  political,  legislative, 
and  judicial  determinations.  Every 
national  language  is  more  or  less 
the  reflex  of  the  national  mind ; 
and  in  no  instance  is  this  corre- 
spondence more  conspicuous  than 
in  the  case  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. 

The  Latin  language  is  inferior  to 
the  Greek  in  subtlety  and  refine- 
ment of  expression,  and  is  therefore 
far  less  adapted  for  metaphysical 
speculation  or  poetical  grace — for 
analysing  the  nicer  diversities  of 
thought,  or  distinguishing  the  mi- 
nuter shades  of  passion  ;  but  in 
the  enunciation  of  ethical  truths 
and  of  judicial  maxims,  it  possesses 
a  clearness,  force,  and  majesty,  to 
which  no  other  form  of  speech  can 
approach.  The  great  foundations 
of  law  are  good  morals  and  good 
sense,  and  these,  however  simple 
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and  plain  in  their  elements,  are  not 
mean  or  common  things.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  susceptible  of  the 
greatest  dignity  of  expression  when 
embodied  in  words;  and  the  lan- 
guage in  which  their  principles  shall 
be  clothed  may  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  rendering  them  both 
more  portable  in  the  memory  and 
more  impressive  on  the  heart.  The 
Roman  jurists  of  the  later  period 
of  the  Republic  were  not  careless 
students  of  the  Greek  philosophy  ; 
but  they  used  it  in  their  juridical 
writings  with  a  wise  discretion,  and 
in  special  reference  to  the  object 
of  law,  which  is  to  lay  down  the 
broad  rules  of  human  conduct  and 
personal  rights  in  a  form  easily 
understood,  and  capable  of  being 
easily  followed  and  faithfully  ob- 
served by  the  mass  of  mankind. 

The  unequalled  talent  of  the  Ro- 
man people  for  political  organisa- 
tion is  evinced  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  imperial  authority  was 
maintained,  after  the  personal  char- 
acter of  the  nominal  sovereigns  had 
degenerated  to  the  very  lowest 
point  of  profligacy  and  imbecility. 
Our  Teutonic  ancestors  had  the 
wisdom  to  appreciate  and  adopt 
much  of  the  machinery  which  they 
thus  found  in  operation;  and  the 
municipal  governments,  as  well  as 
the  judicial  constitutions  of  Europe, 
are  at  this  day  influenced  by  the 
models  which  were  thus  left.  The 
Popedom  itself,  on  whose  probable 
endurance  for  the  future  it  would 
be  hazardous  to  speculate,  but  whose 
marvellous  ascendancy  in  time  past 
is  beyond  dispute,  was  little  else 
than  an  adaptation  of  the  imperial 
organisation  to  ecclesiastical  objects. 
But  the  influence  of  the  Roman  law 
on  other  nations  was  pre-eminently 
seen  in  the  wide  adoption  of  its 
general  scheme,  as  well  as  of  its 
special  rules  and  maxims.  Even 
the  law  of  England — of  all  Euro- 
pean systems  perhaps  the  least  in- 
debted to  the  civil  law — is  deeply 
imbued  with  the  Roman  spirit  in 
some  of  the  most  important  depart- 
ments of  jurisprudence  ;  and  where 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  law 
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cannot  claim  a  submissive  allegi- 
ance, it  is  yet  listened  to  as  the  best 
manifestation  of  the  Recta  Ratio 
that  can  anywhere  be  found.  The 
vast  experience  of  human  transac- 
tions, and  the  endless  complexities 
of  social  relations,  which  the  Roman 
empire  presented,  afforded  the  best 
materials  for  maturing  a  science 
which  was  cultivated  for  noble  ob- 
jects by  minds  of  the  highest  order, 
and  embodied  in  propositions  of 
unrivalled  power  and  precision. 

Independently  of  its  influence  on 
individual  municipal  systems,  the 
Roman  law  deserves  to  be  carefully 
studied,  as  affording  the  easiest 
transition,  and  the  best  introduc- 
tion, from  classical  and  philosophi- 
cal pursuits  to  the  technical  rules 
and  scientific  principles  of  general 
jurisprudence.  From  Aristotle's 
Ethics,  or  from  Cicero  De  Officiis, 
the  passage  is  plain  and  the  ascent 
gentle  to  the  Institutes  of  Gaius 
and  Justinian ;  and  these,  again,  are 
the  best  preparation  for  the  perusal 
of  Blackstone  or  Erskine.  It  ought, 
indeed,  to  be  considered  as  a  great 
privilege  of  the  law-student  that 
his  path  lies  for  so  great  a  portion 
of  its  early  way  through  a  region 
which  has  been  rendered  so  pleasing 
and  attractive  by  the  labours  of  the 
eminent  men  whom  we  have  now 
named,  and  who  combine  so  much 
charm  of  style  and  correctness  of 
taste  with  so  much  practical  wisdom 
and  useful  philosophy. 

Hitherto,  we  think,  there  has  been 
a  great,  or  rather  an  utter,  want  in 
this  country  of  any  good  Institute 
of  the  civil  law,  that  could  safely 
and  efficiently  guide  the  student  in 
his  early  labours,  or  assist  him  in 
his  more  advanced  progress.  The 
elegant  and  admirable  summary 
given  by  Gibbon  in  his  History, 
cannot,  without  much  comment  and 
expansion,  be  made  abookof  instruc- 
tion ;  but  we  feel  assured  that  this 
want  which  we  have  noticed  is  sup- 
plied by  the  work  now  before  us. 
Lord  Mackenzie's  book,  though 
bearing  the  popular  and  modest 
title  of  'Studies  in  Roman  Law.' 
is  truly  an  Institute,  or  didactic 
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Exposition,  of  that  system,  where 
its  elements  and  leading  principles 
are  laid  down  and  illustrated  as 
fully  as  a  student  could  require, 
while  a  reference  is  made  at  every 
step  to  texts  and  authorities,  which 
will  enable  him  to  extend  and  con- 
firm his  views  by  a  full  examina- 
tion of  original  sources.  The  enun- 
ciation of  the  legal  principles  is 
•  everywhere  given  with  great  bre- 
vity, but  with  remarkable  clearness 
and  precision,  and  in  a  manner 
equally  pleasing  and  unpretending. 
The  comparison  which  is  at  the 
same  time  presented  between  the 
Roman  system  and  the  laws  of 
France,  England,  and  Scotland,  add 
greatly  to  the  attraction  as  well  as 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  work. 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  to  re- 
semble the  man  in  Hierocles  who 
carried  a  brick  about  with  him  as 
a  sample  of  his  house,  we  shall 
here  offer  a  few  extracts  in  illus- 
tration of  the  character  of  the 
work  and  its  style  of  execution, 
premising  that  the  passages  we 
have  selected  have  reference  to 
topics  more  of  a  popular  than  of  a 
scientific  kind. 

The  interest  attaching  at  present 
to  questions  of  international  law, 
and  to  the  rights  of  belligerents, 
will  recommend  the  passages  on 
those  subjects  which  here  follow : — 

"If  all  the  states  of  Europe  were  to 
concur  in  framing  a  general  code  of  in- 
ternational law,  which  should  be  bind- 
ing on  them  all,  and  form  themselves 
into  a  confederacy  to  enforce  it,  this 
might  be  regarded  as  a  positive  law  of 
nations  for  Europe.  But  nothing  of  this 
sort  has  ever  been  attempted.  The 
nearest  approach  to  such  international 
legislation  is  the  general  regulations 
introduced  into  treaties  by  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe,  which  are  binding 
on  the  contracting  parties,  but  not  on 
the  states  that  decline  to  accede  to 
them. 

"  To  settle  disputes  between  nations 
on  the  principles  of  justice,  rather  than 
leave  them  to  the  blind  arbitrament  of 
war,  is  the  primary  object  of  the  Euro- 
pean law  of  nations.  "When  war  has 
broken  out,  it  regulates  the  rights  and 
duties  of  belligerents,  and  the  conduct 
of  neutrals. 


"  As  the  weak  side  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions is  the  want  of  a  supreme  executive 
power  to  enforce  it,  small  states  are  ex- 
posed to  great  disadvantages  in  disputes 
with  their  more  powerful  neighbours. 
But  the  modern  political  system  of 
Europe  for  the  preservation  of  the  bal- 
ance of  power  forms  a  strong  barrier 
against  unjust  aggression.  "When  the 
power  of  one  great  state  can  be  balanced, 
or  kept  In  check,  by  that  of  another, 
the  independence  of  smaller  states  is  in 
some  degree  secured  against  both ;  for 
neither  of  the  great  Powers  will  allow 
its  rival  to  add  to  its  strength  by  the 
conquest  of  the  smaller  states.  .  .  . 

"  By  the  declaration  of  16th  April 
1856,  the  Congress  of  Paris,  held  after 
the  Crimean  war,  adopted  four  princi- 
ples of  internatioftal  law.  1.  Privateer- 
ing is  and  remains  abolished.  2.  The 
neutral  flag  covers  the  enemy's  mer- 
chandise, with  the  exception  of  contra- 
band of  war.  3.  Neutral  merchandise, 
with  the  exception  of  contraband  of 
war,  is  not  liable  to  seizure  under  an 
enemy's  flag.  4.  Blockades,  in  order 
to  be  binding,  must  be  effective ;  that 
is  to  say,  must  be  maintained  by  a  force 
really  sufficient  to  prevent  approach  to 
an  enemy's  coast.  This  declaration  was 
signed  by  the  plenipoteniaries  of  the 
seven  Powers  who  attended  the  Con- 
gress, and  it  was  accepted  by  nearly  all 
the  states  of  the  world.  But  the  United 
States  of  America,  Spain,  and  Mexico, 
refused  their  assent,  because  they  ob- 
jected to  the  abolition  of  privateering. 
So  Tar  as  these  Powers  are  concerned, 
therefore,  privateering — that  is,  the  em- 
ployment of  private  cruisers  commis- 
sioned by  the  state  —  still  remains  a 
perfectly  legitimate  mode  of  warfare. 
Britain  and  the  other  Powers  who  ac- 
ceded to  the  declaration,  are  bound  to 
discontinue  the  practice  in  hostilities 
with  each  other.  But  if  we  should  have 
the  misfortune  to  go  to  war  with  the 
"United  States,  we  should  not  be  bound 
to  abstain  from  privateering,  unless  the 
United  States  should  entei^into  a  simi- 
lar and  corresponding  engagement  with 
us.  ... 

"  The  freedom  of  commerce,  to  which 
neutral  states  are  entitled,  does  not 
extend  to  contraband  of  war;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  declaration  of  Paris  of  April  1856, 
it  may  now  be  said  that  '  a  ship  at  sea 
is  part  of  the  soil  of  the  country  to 
which  it  belongs,'  with  the  single  ex- 
ception implied  in  the  right  of  a  bel- 
ligerent to  search  for  contraband.  "What 
constitutes  contraband  is  not  precisely 
settled;  the  limits  are  not  absolutely 
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the  same  for  all  Powers,  and  variations 
occur  in  particular  treaties ;  but,  speak- 
ing generally,  belligerents  have  a  right 
to  treat  as  contraband,  and  to  capture, 
all  munitions  of  war  and  other  articles 
directly  auxiliary  to  warlike  purposes. 
The  neutral  carrier  engages  in  a  contra- 
band trade  when  he  conveys  official  de- 
spatches from  a  person  in  the  service  of 
the  enemy  to  the  enemy's  possessions;  but 
it  has  been  decided  that  it  is  not  illegal 
for  a  neutral  vessel  to  carry  despatches 
from  the  enemy  to  his  Ambassador  or  his 
Consul  in  a  neutral  country.  The  pen- 
alty of  carrying  contraband  is  confisca- 
tion of  the  illegal  cargo,  and  sometimes 
condemnation  of  the  ship  itself. 

"  The  affair  of  the  Trent,  West  Indian 
mail,  gave  rise  to  an  important  question 
of  maritime  law  deeply  affecting  the 
lights  of  neutrals.  In  November  1861, 
Captain  Wilkes,  of  the  American  war- 
steamer  San  Jacin  to,  after  firing  a  round- 
shot  and  a  shell,  boarded  the  English 
mail-packet  Trent,  in  Old  Bahama 
Channel,  on  its  passage  from  Havannah 
to  Southampton,  and  carried  off  by 
force  Messrs  Mason  and  Slidell,  two 
Commissioners  from  the  Confederate 
States,  who  were  taken  on  board  as  pas- 
sengers bound  for  England.  The  Com- 
missioners were  conveyed  to  America, 
and  committed  to  prison;  but,  after  a 
formal  requisition  by  Britain,  declaring 
the  capture  to  be  illegal,  they  were  sur- 
rendered by  the  Federal  Government. 

"  The  seizure  of  the  Commissioners 
was  attempted  to  be  justified  by  Ameri- 
can writers  on  two  grounds:.  1st,  That 
the  Commissioners  were  contraband  of 
war,  and  that  in  carrying  them  the 
Trent  was  liable  to  condemnation  for 
having  committed  a  breach  of  neutral- 
ity; 2d,  That,  at  all  events,  Captain 
"Wilkes  was  entitled  to  seize  the  Com- 
missioners either  as  enemies  or  rebels. 
Both  these  propositions  are  plainly  un- 
tenable. .  .  . 

"In  an  able  despatch  by  the  French 
Government  to  the  Cabinet  of  Washing- 
ton, M.  Thouvenel  declared  that  the 
seizure  of  the  Commissioners  in  a  neu- 
tral ship,  trading  from  a  neutral  port  to 
a  neutral  port,  was  not  only  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nations,  but  a  direct  contra- 
vention of  the  principles  which  the 
United  States  had  up  to  that  time  invari- 
ably avowed  and  acted  upon.  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia  officially  intimated 
their  concurrence  in  that  opinion. 

"To  argue  the  matter  on  the  legal 
points  in  opposition  to  the  disinterested 
and  well-reasoned  despatch  of  the  French 
Minister  was  a  hopeless  task.  In  an 
elaborate  state-paper,  Mr  Seward,  the 


American  Secretary  of  State,  professed 
to  rest  the  surrender  of  the  Commis- 
sioners upon  a  mere  technicality— that 
there  had  been  no  formal  condemnation 
of  the  Trent  by  a  prize-court;  but, 
apart  from  this  point  of  form,  the  seizure 
was  indefensible  on  the  merits  as  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  law  of  nations ; 
and  if  the  principle  was  not  so  frankly 
acknowledged  by  Mr  Seward  as  it  ought 
to  have  been,  some  allowance  must  be 
made  for  a  statesman  who  was  tram- 
melled by  the  report  of  his  colleague, 
Mr  Welles,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
approving  of  Captain  Wilkes's  conduct, 
and  still  more  by  the  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing a  policy  directly  contrary  to  the 
whole  current  of  popular  opinion  in  the 
Northern  States." 

The  law  of  marriage  and  of  di- 
vorce is  very  fully  treated  by  Lord 
Mackenzie,  and  the  peculiarities  of 
the  different  European  systems  are 
well  pointed  out.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, is  too  extensive  and  import- 
ant to  admit  of  being  incidentally 
noticed;  and  we  shall  confine  our 
extracts  here  to  a  single  passage  de- 
scribing a  Eoman  form  of  cohabita- 
tion less  honourable  than  matri- 
mony, and  such  as  we  trust  is  never 
likely. to  be  legalised  among  our- 
selves : — 

"  Under  Augustus,  concubinage — the 
permanent  cohabitation  of  an  unmarried 
man  with  an  unmarried  woman — was 
authorised  by  law.  The  man  who  had 
a  lawful  wife  could  not  take  a  concubine ; 
neither  was  any  man  permitted  to  take 
as  a  concubine  the  wife  of  another  man, 
or  to  have  more  than  one  concubine  at 
the  same  time.  A  breach  of  these  regu- 
lations was  always  condemned,  and  fell 
under  the  head  of  stuprum.  In  later 
times  the  concubine  was  called  arnica. 
Between  persons  of  unequal  rank  concu- 
binage was  not  uncommon ;  and  some- 
times it  was  resorted  to  by  widowers 
who  had  already  lawful  children  and  did 
not  wish  to  contract  another  legal  mar- 
riage, as  in  the  cases  of  Vespasian, 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  M.  Aurelius. 

"  As  regards  the  father,  the  children 
born  in  concubinage  were  not  under  his 
power,  and  were  not  entitled  to  succeed 
as  children  by  a  legal  marriage ;  but 
they  had  an  acknowledged  father,  and 
could  demand  support  from  him,  besides 
exercising  other  rights.  As  regards  the 
mother,  their  rights  of  succession  were 
as  extensive  as  those  of  her  lawful 
children. 
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"  Under  the  Christian  emperors  con- 
cubinage was  not  favoured  ;  but  it  sub- 
sisted as  a  legal  institution  in  the  time 
of  Justinian.  At  last  Leo  the  Philoso- 
pher, Emperor  of  the  East,  in  A.D.  887, 
abrogated  the  laws  which  permitted 
concubinage,  as  being  contrary  to  reli- 
gion and  public  decency.  '  Why,'  said 
he,  '  should  you  prefer  a  muddy  pool, 
when  you  can  drink  at  a  purer  foun- 
tain?' The  existence  of  this  custom, 
however,  was  long  prolonged  in  the 
West  among  the  Franks,  Lombards,  and 
Germans ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  the 
clergy  for  some  time  gave  themselves  up 
to  it  without  restraint." 

The  practice  of  adoption  prevail- 
ing in  ancient  Rome  is  well  known, 
but  an  account  of  it  as  it  is  retained 
in  the  French  law  may  be  thought 
curious : — 

"  In  France  the  usage  of  adoption  was 
lost  after  the  first  race  of  kings  :  it  dis- 
appeared, not  only  in  the  customary 
provinces,  but  also  in  the  provinces 
governed  by  the  written  law.  Re-estab- 
lished in  1792,  adoption  is  now  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Civil  Code.  Adoption, 
however,  is  only  permitted  to  persons  of 
either  sex  above  the  age  of  fifty,  having 
neither  children  nor  other  lawful  de- 
scendants, and  being  at  least  fifteen 
years  older  than  the  individual  adopted. 
No  married  person  can  adopt  without 
the  consent  of  the  other  spouse.  The 
privilege  can  only  be  exercised  in  favour 
of  one  who  has  been  an  object  of  the 
adopter's  care  for  at  least  six  years  dur- 
ing minority,  or  of  one  who  has  saved 
the  life  of  the  adopter  in  battle,  from 
fire,  or  from  drowning.  In  the  latter 
case  the  only  restriction  respecting  the 
age  of  the  parties  is,  that  the  adopter 
shall  be  older  than  the  adopted,  and 
shall  have  attained  his  majority.  In  no 
case  can  adoption  take  place  before  the 
majority  of  the  person  proposed  to  be 
adopted. 

"  The  form  of  adoption  consists  of  a 
declaration  of  consent  by  the  parties 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  place 
where  the  adopter  resides,  after  which 
the  transaction  requires  to  be  approved 
of  by  the  tribunal  of  first  instance.  After 
adoption,  the  adopted  person  retains  all 
his  rights  as  a  member  of  his  natural 
family.  He  acquires  no  right  of  succes- 
sion to  the  property  of  any  relation  of 
the  adopter ;  but  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  adopter  himself,  he  has 
precisely  the  same  rights  as  a  child  born 
in  marriage,  even  although  there  should 
be  other  children  bom  in  marriage  after 


his  adoption.  The  adopted  takes  the 
name  of  the  adopter  in  addition  to  his 
own.  No  marriage  can  take  place  be- 
tween the  adopter  and  the  adopted,  or 
his  descendants,  and  in  certain  other 
cases  specified. 

"  The  practice  of  adoption,  which  is 
better  suited  to  some  states  of  society 
than  to  others,  still  prevails  among 
Eastern  nations.  It  has  never  been  re- 
cognised as  a  legal  institution  in  Eng- 
land or  Scotland." 

In  ancient  Rome,  as  at  one  time 
in  Modern  Athens,  there  was  a  prac- 
tice of  throwing  or  emptying  things 
out  of  window  not  without  danger 
or  damage  to  the  passer-by.  This 
was  the  law  on  that  point  : — . 

"If  anything  was  thrown  from  the 
windows  of  a  house  near  a  public 
thoroughfare,  so  as  to  injure  any  one  by 
its  fall,  the  inhabitant  or  occupier  was, 
by  the  Roman  law,  bound  to  repair  the 
damage,  though  it  might  be  clone  with- 
out his  knowledge  by  his  family  or  ser- 
vants, or  even  by  a  stranger.  This  affords 
an  illustration  of  liability  arising  quasi  ex 
delicto. 

11  In  like  manner,  when  damage  was 
done  to  any  person  by  a  slave  or  an  ani- 
mal, the  owner  might  in  certain  circum- 
stances be  liable  for  the  loss,  though  the 
mischief  was  done  without  his  knowledge 
and  against  his  will ;  but  in  such  a  case, 
if  no  fault  was  directly  imputable  to  the 
owner,  he  was  entitled  to  free  himself 
from  all  responsibility  by  abandoning 
the  offending  slave  or  animal  to  the  per- 
son injured,  which  was  called  noxce  dare. 
Though  these  iioxal  actions  are  not 
classed  by  Justinian  under  the  title  of 
obligations  quasi  ex  delicto,  yet,  in  prin- 
ciple, they  evidently  fall  within  that 
category. 

"All  animals  ferce  naturce,  such  as 
lions,  tigers,  bears,  and  the  like,  must 
be  kept  in  a  secure  place  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  mischief ;  but  the  same  vigi- 
lance is  not  required  in  the  case  of  ani- 
mals mansuetce  naturae,  the  presumption 
being,  that  no  harm  will  arise  in  leaving 
them  at  large,  unless  they  are  known  to 
be  vicious  or  dangerous.  So,  where  a 
foxhound  destroyed  eighteen  sheep  be- 
longing to  a  farmer,  it  was  decided  by 
the  House  of  Lords  in  an  appeal  from 
Scotland,  that  the  owner  of  the  dog  was 
not  liable  for  the  loss,  there  being  no 
evidence  necessarily  showing  either 
knowledge  of  the  vicious  propensities  of 
the  dog  or  want  of  due  care  in  keeping 
him  ;  and  it  was  observed  that,  both 
according  to  the  English  and  the  Scotch 
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law,  '  the  culpa  or  negligence  of  the 
owner  is  the  foundation  on  which  the 
right  of  action  against  him  rests.'  " 

The  subject  of  succession  is  treat- 
ed by  Lord  Mackenzie  in  a  very 
ample  and  satisfactory  discussion. 
In  particular,  the  chapter  on  '  In- 
testate Succession  in  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Scotland  '  will  be  found 
highly  useful  to  the  international 
jurist.  Lord  Mackenzie  has  not 
failed  to  observe  here  the  striking 
peculiarity  of  the  Scotch  law,  by 
which,  with  some  qualifications 
very  recently  introduced,  intestate 
succession,  whether  in  real  or  per- 
sonal estate,  goes  entirely  to  the 
agnates  or  paternal  relations,  and 
not  at  all  to  cognates  or  those  on 
the  mother's  side.  This  was  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  but  it 
was  wholly  altered  in  process 
of  time,  and,  under  Justinian's  en- 
actments, paternal  and  maternal  re- 
lations were  equally  favoured.  In 
retaining  the  old  distinction,  the 
law  of  Scotland  seems  now  to  stand 
alone.  The  peculiarity  may  per- 
haps be  explained  by  the  strong 
feelings  of  family  connection  or 
clanship  which  so  long  prevailed  in 
Scotland,  and  which  bound  together 
the  descendants  of  the  same  pater- 
nal ancestor  by  so  many  common 
interests.  But  it  is  certainly  singu- 
lar that  it  should  have  continued  to 
the  present  day  with  such  slender 
modifications ;  and  it  is  no  small 
anomaly  that,  while  a  man  may 
succeed  to  any  of  his  maternal  re- 
lations, none  of  his  maternal  rela- 
tions can  in  general  succeed  to  him, 
even  in  property  which  he  may 
have  inherited  from  the  mother's 
side. 

The  portion  of  the  work  devoted 
to  actions  and  procedure  introduces 
a  clear  light  into  a  subject  extremely 
technical,  and  often  made  very  ob- 
scure by  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
treated.  We  have  only  room  for  a 
short  extract  as  to  the  remedium 
miserabik  of  Cessio  Bonorum  : — 

"  The  cessio  fionorum  has  been  adopted 
in  France  as  well  as  in  Scotland.  By 
the  ancient  law  of  France,  every  debtor 
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who  sought  the  benefit  of  cessio  was  ob- 
liged by  the  sentence  to  wear  in  public 
a  green  bonnet  (bonnet  vert]  furnished  by 
his  creditors,  under  the  penalty  of  being 
imprisoned  if  he  was  found  without  it. 
According  to  Pothier,  this  was  intended 
as  a  warning  to  all  citizens  to  conduct 
their  affairs  with  prudence,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  risk  of  exposing  themselves  to  such 
ignominy ;  but  he  explains  that  in  his 
time,  though  the  condition  was  inserted 
in  the  sentence,  it  was  seldom  acted  on 
in  practice,  except  at  Bordeaux,  where 
it  is  said  to  have  been  rigidly  enforced. 

"  Formerly,  a  custom  somewhat  simi- 
lar prevailed  in  Scotland.  Every  debtor 
who  obtained  the  benefit  of  cessio  was 
appointed  to  wear  'the  dyvour's  habit,' 
which  was  a  coat  or  upper  garment,  half 
yellow  and  half  brown,  with  a  cap  of  the 
same  colours.  In  modern  tunes  this 
usage  was  discontinued.  '  According  to 
the  state  of  public  feeling,  it  would  be 
held  a  disgrace  to  the  administration  of 
justice.  It  would  shock  the  innocent ; 
it  would  render  the  guilty  miserably 
profligate.'  For  a  considerable  time  it 
had  become  the  practice  in  the  judgment 
to  dispense  with  the  dyvour's  habit,  and 
by  the  statute  of  Will.  IV.  it  is  utterly 
abolished." 

The  work  concludes  with  a  very 
agreeable  chapter  on  the  Roman 
bar,  from  which  we  shall  borrow  a 
couple  of  passages.  A  certain  por- 
tion of  time  was  generally  allowed 
to  advocates  for  their  speeches,  but 
which  varied  before  different  judges 
and  at  different  periods. 

* '  A  clepsydra  was  used  in  the  tribunals 
for  measuring  time  by  water,  similar 
in  principle  to  the  modern  sand-glass. 
"When  the  judge  consented  to  prolong 
the  period  assigned  for  discussion,  he 
was  said  to  give  water — dare  aqimm. 
'As  for  myself,'  says  Pliny,  'whenever 
I  sit  upon  the  bench  (which  is  much 
oftener  than  I  appear  at  the  bar),  I  al- 
ways give  the  advocates  as  much  water 
as  they  require ;  for  I  look  upon  it  as 
the  height  of  presumption  to  pretend  to 
guess  before  a  cause  is  heard  what  time 
it  will  require,  and  to  set  limits  to  an 
affair  before  one  is  acquainted  with  its 
extent,  especially  as  the  first  and  most 
sacred  duty  of  a  judge  is  patience,  which, 
indeed,  is  itself  a  very  considerable  part 
of  justice.  But  the  advocate  will  say 
many  things  that  are  useless.  Granted. 
Yet  is  it  not  better  to  hear  too  much 
than  not  to  hear  enough  ?  Besides,  how 
can  you  know  that  the  things  are  useless 
till  you  have  heard  them  ? ' 
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"  Marcus  Aurelius,  we  are  told,  was 
in  the  habit  of  giving  a  large  measure  of 
water  to  the  advocates,  and  even  permit- 
ting them  to  speak  as  long  as  they 
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By  a  constitution  of  Valentinian  and 
Valens,  A.D.  368,  advocates  were  autho- 
rised to  speak  as  long  as  they  wished, 
upon  condition  that  they  should  not 
abuse  this  liberty  in  order  to  swell  the 
amount  of  their  fees." 

The  history  of  Roman  practice, 
and,  in  particular,  of  the  Cincian 
Law  on  the  subject  of  advocates' 
fees,  is  ably  condensed ;  and  the  law 
of  France  and  Scotland  on  the  sub- 
ject is  thus  stated  : — 

"  In  France,  ancient  laws  and  deci- 
sions, as  well  as  the  opinions  of  the 
doctors,  allowed  an  action  to  advocates 
to  recover  their  fees ;  but  according  to 
the  later  jurisprudence  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  and  the  actual  discipline  of  the 
bar  now  in  force,  no  advocate  was  or  is 
permitted  to  institute  such  an  action. 
In  like  manner  barristers  in  England  are 
held  to  exercise  a  profession  of  an  honor- 
ary character,  '  and  cannot,  therefore, 
maintain  an  action  for  remuneration  for 
what  they  have  done,  unless  the  em- 
ployer has  expressly  agreed  to  pay  them.' 


Upon  this  point  the  authorities  in  the 
law  of  Scotland  are  not  very  precise. 
Lord  Bankton  says,  '  Though  action  be 
competent  for  such  gratification,  advo- 
cates who  regard  their  character  abhor 
such  judicial  claims,  and  keep  in  their 
mind  the  notable  saying  of  Ulpian  upon 
the  like  occasion,  Qucedam  enim  tametsi 
Jioneste  accipiantur,  irihoneste  tamen 
petuntur.'  But  it  is  maintained  by 
others,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  great 
weight,  that  no  action  lies  for  such  fees 
— the  presumption,  in  the  absence  of 
an  express  paction,  being,  that  the  ad- 
vocate has  l  either  been  satisfied,  or 
agreed  to  serve  gratis.'  " 

What  the  law  of  England  is  on 
this  most  important  question  will 
probably  be  definitively  settled  in 
a  cause  celebre  now  depending.  We 
do  not  conceal  our  earnest  hope 
that  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  recent  judgment  of  Chief -Justice 
Erie  will  never  be  departed  from. 

We  close  this  notice  by  strongly 
recommending  Lord  Mackenzie's 
book  to  the  notice  both  of  the  stu- 
dent and  the  practising  jurist,  to 
each  of  whom  we  think  it  indis- 
pensable. 
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THE  PERIPATETIC  POLITICIAN — IN  FLORENCE. 


THERE  is  a  mysterious  power  in 
this  ninetenth  century  before  which 
we  all  bow  down  and  worship.  Em- 
perors have  grown  powerful  by  its 
support,  and  kings  that  know  not 
how  to  please  it  become  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  Europe.  The  highest 
are  not  beyond  its  reach,  the  lowest 
are  not  beneath  its  notice.  The 
Secretary  of  State  spreads  lengthy 
despatches  as  peace-offerings  at  its 
shrine,  and  the  parish  beadle  is 
careful  not  to  put  his  hat  on  awry 
lest  he  fall  beneath  its  censure.  The 
idol  has  innumerable  votaries  ;  but 
its  high  priests,  the  exponents  of 
its  law,  are  the  great  authors  and 
statesmen  of  the  day.  And  they 
have  a  hard  taskmaster  to  serve  : 
they  must  do  the  pleasure  of  their 
lord  before  he  has  signified  his 
wishes — they  must  anticipate  his 
thoughts  and  be  beforehand  with 
his  commands  ;  obsequiousness  and 
obedience  alone  will  not  suffice 
them ;  they  may  sacrifice  every 
friend  and  every  principle  for  his 
sake,  and  nevertheless  disgrace  and 
proscription  await  them,  unless  they 
can  know  their  master's  mind  be- 
fore it  is  known  to  himself. 

Public  Opinion  is  the  unknown 
master  to  whom  all  submit ;  listen- 
ing anxiously  but  vainly  for  his 
commands,  not  knowing  how  or 
where  to  study  his  humour.  There 
are  Houses  of  Parliament,  news- 
papers, clubs,  mechanic's  institutes, 
pot-houses,  prayer  meetings  —  but 
which  of  all  these  speak  public 
opinion  1  A  weekly  gathering  of 
articles  from  daily  papers  is  not 
public  opinion.  Opinion  after  din- 
ner is  not  public.  It  is  evidently 
necessary  to  apply  some  means 
specially  adapted  to  the  place  and 
the  time  in  order  to  discover  the 
mood  of  public  opinion.  In  Syra- 
cuse, Dionysius  constructed  an  ear 
for  the  purpose  ;  unfortunately  this 
invention  has  been  lost. 

In  London,  it  is  popularly  said 
that  the  only  means  to  ascertain 


public  opinion  is  to  take  a  seat  in 
the  omnibus  for  the  day  and  drive 
continually  up  and  down. 

In  Florence,  public  opinion  walks, 
— it  cannot  afford  to  drive.  The  peo- 
ple must  be  studied  on  foot.  The 
reader  will  therefore  have  already 
understood  that  the  title  of  this 
paper  was  chosen  from  necessity 
and  not  for  the  sake  of  the  alliter- 
ation; that  in  order  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Italian  affairs  as  seen 
through  Tuscan  spectacles — in  order 
to  enter  for  the  moment  into  the 
jealousies,  the  grievances,  and  the 
vanities  of  the  provincial  town  of 
Florence — there  is  no  resource  but 
that  of  treating  the  question  peri- 
patetically — that  is,  of  walking  the 
streets. 

This  course  is  the  more  natural 
because  in  Florence  the  streets  are 
— thanks  to  the  high  price  of 
manure  —  remarkably  clean.  Ac- 
cordingly the  people  live  in  the 
street ;  there  they  are  to  be  met  at 
an  early  hour  lounging  along  talk- 
ing or  smoking,  wrapped  in  cloaks 
that  take  an  extra  twist  with  every 
degree  of  cold.  The  street  is  their 
assembly-room  ;  it  is  frequented  by 
men  of  all  sorts,  as  will  be  at  once 
seen  by  a  moment's  scrutiny  of  the 
stream  of  people  creeping  slowly 
along  over  the  pavement. 

There  is  the  commercial  dandy 
who  affects  a  felt  hat  with  mandarin 
button  on  the  crown,  a  knobby 
stick,  and  a  would-be  English  shoot- 
ing-jacket. Behind  him  is  the 
sober  professional  man,  in  a  French 
great-coat  which  has  wandered  from 
Paris,  making  room  for  newer 
fashions.  There,  too,  is  the  priest 
of  portly  figure  and  wasted  gar- 
ments, which  show  at  once  his 
devotion  to  the  inner  man,  and  his 
neglect  of  the  outer  world,  walking 
along  with  a  blessing  on  his  lips 
and  a  green  cotton  umbrella  under 
his  arm.  By  his  side  is  the  peasant 
come  to  town  for  the  day,  cart-whip 
in  hand,  and  a  long  coarse  cloak 
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trailing  from  his  shoulders,  em- 
broidered behind  with  flowers  in 
green  silk.  Every  stitch  will  show 
character  in  one  way  or  another. 
Italians  wear  green  flowers  where 
Spaniards  would  have  crosses  in 
black  braid. 

And  who  is  there  among  all  this 
crowd  who  would  trouble  his 
thoughts  about  Victor  Emmanuel 
and  his  Ministers  "?  Look  at  yonder 
corner-wall  where  there  is  a  sheet 
of  paper  prominently  pasted  on  a 
black  board  :  one  solitary  passen- 
ger gives  it  a  passing  glance  :  that 
is  the  telegram  just  received,  an- 
nouncing the  formation  of  the  new 
Ministry.  But  farther  on  there  are 
collected  a  little  company  of  people, 
whose  animated  and  intent  looks 
show  something  really  interesting 
to  be  going  on  :  it  is  that  two  or 
three  young  men  are  practising  in 
chorus  a  snatch  out  of  the  last 
street-ballad.  Farther  on  the  re- 
spective merits  of  different  ballet- 
dancers  are  under  discussion,  and 
some  of  the  company  are  pronounc- 
ing the  stage-manager  unfit  for  his 
post.  In  the  whole  crowd  there  is 
not  one  word,  nor  even  a  passing 
thought,  bestowed  on  the  Govern- 
ment which  is  going  on  at  Turin. 
So  universal  is  the  carelessness  with 
regard  to  the  current  affairs  of  the 
day,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  if  a  man 
be  heard  to  speak  about  politics,  or 
in  any  way  show  himself  conver- 
sant with  public  affairs,  it  may  at 
once  be  concluded,  more  especially 
if  he  speak  in  a  disagreeable  voice, 
that  that  man  is  a  Piedmontese.* 

In  vain  do  loud-voiced  criers 
hawk  prints  representing  the  mur- 
der of  the  Gignoli  family  by  the 
Austrians  in  1859  ;  they  offer  them 
at  half-price,  at  quarter-price,  but 
find  no  purchasers.  Even  the  pho- 
tograph of  the  bullet  extracted  from 
Garibaldi's  foot  has  ceased  to  draw 
people  to  the  shop-window. 

Leaving  the  street  for  the  mo- 
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ment,  and  turning  the  corner  of  the 
great  Piazza,  we  find  under  the  co- 
lonnade, opposite  the  picture  gallery, 
an  anxious  crowd  of  people,  eager 
and  pushing.  That  is  the  entrance 
to  the  '  Monte  di  Pieta/  or  munici- 
pal pawnbroking  establishment  (for 
private  pawnbroking  is  illicit  in 
Florence).  There  is  a  long  table 
before  the  door,  and  on  it  are  spread 
silver  watches,  coral  bracelets,  and 
other  trinkets.  Articles  that  have 
lain  unredeemed  are  being  sold  at 
auction.  The  sale  is  well  attended, 
but  purchasers  will  not  compete. 
There  is  much  examination  and 
very  little  bidding.  This  same 
scene  has  occurred  regularly  at 
stated  intervals  for  the  last  several 
centuries. 

In  the  time  of  the  Medicis,  public 
policy  and  private  benevolence  be- 
came copartners  in  founding  a 
self-supporting  pawnbroking  shop 
on  a  large  scale,  to  be  kept  under 
the  supervision  of  Government. 
To  a  people  who,  whenever  they 
begin  to  be  pinched  in  circum- 
stances, try  to  economise  but  never 
attempt  to  work,  and  exert  them- 
selves rather  to  save  than  to  make 
money,  it  is  no  small  object  to  have 
a  public  pawnbroking  establish- 
ment where  money  is  allowed  at  a 
fixed  scale.  If  a  Florentine  have  a 
bracelet  too  much,  and  bread  too 
little,  he  has  but  to  give  the  brace- 
let in  pawn  to  the  Government. 
In  the  same  way,  if  he  be  troubled 
with  a  child  too  many,  he  proceeds 
to  the  infant  asylum,  rings  the  bell, 
and  in  the  cradle  which  forthwith 
opens,  he  deposits  the  child  for  the 
Government  to  feed.  Under  the 
Governments  which  have  prevailed 
in  Tuscany  for  the  last  three  hun- 
dred years,  this  is  precisely  the 
kind  of  political  institution  which 
the  Florentines  have  learnt  to  value 
and  appreciate. 

The  proper  supervision  of  the 
pawnbroking  shop,  the  mainte- 


*  I  should  add  that,  since  writing  the  above,  one  day  my  eye  was  attracted  by 
the  unusual  number  of  people  (there  were  nine)  reading  one  of  the  royal  decrees 
just  promulgated  and  placarded  on  the  wall  :  it  concerned  the  uniform  of  subordi- 
nate officials. 
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nance  of  the  foundling  asylums 
and  the  hospitals  (with  which 
Florence  is,  in  proportion,  better 
provided  than  London),  the  grant 
made  to  the  opera — these  and  other 
such  questions  are  the  matters  of 
government  in  which  a  Floren- 
tine takes  interest.  To  politics,  in 
an  Englishman's  sense  of  the  word, 
they  pay  little  or  no  attention.  In 
the  election  of  representatives  to 
the  Chambers  at  Turin  the  people 
appear  to  take  little  or  no  part. 
For  instance  :  M.  Peruzzi,  the  pre- 
sent Minister  for  the  Interior,  is  one 
of  the  representatives  of  Florence. 
On  accepting  office  he  was  of 
course  obliged  to  appeal  to  his 
constituents.  The  seat  was  con- 
tested. On  the  day  appointed  for 
the  election  I  had  occasion  to  ask 
my  way  to  the  place  where  it  was 
being  held  :  several  respectable 
citizens  did  not  know  that  any 
election  was  to  take  place  what- 
ever. At  last  one  man,  better  in- 
formed than  the  rest,  had  heard 
something  about  an  election  that 
week,  but  did  not  know  where  the 
elections  were  held.  The  election 
proved  invalid  for  want  of  the 
legal  complement  of  voters  — 
namely,  one-half  the  whole  num- 
ber. This  is  the  general  result  of 
elections  in  Tuscany  on  the  first 
trial.  The  second  election  is  valid, 
provided  only  the  same  number  of 
voters  are  present  as  attended  the 
first.  This  is  fortunate,  otherwise  it 
might  occur  that  there  would  be  a 
lack  of  representatives  from  Tus- 
cany in  the  Parliament  at  Turin. 

The  fact  is,  and  it  needs  repeti- 
tion, the  Florentines  do  not  care 
about  politics.  They  have  accepted 
the  revolution  that  was  made  for 
them,  and  on  the  whole  are  well 
contented  with  the  change ;  at 
least  we  ought  in  justice  to  as- 
cribe their  general  listlessness  in 
political  affairs  to  contentment  and 
not  to  indifference. 

To  inquire,  however,  more  ex- 
actly into  the  thoughts  of  those 
amongst  the  Florentines  who  do 
think  about  politics,  it  will  be  as 
well  to  obtain  at  once  rest  and  in- 


formation by  sitting  down  for  a 
few  moments  in  the  tobacconist's 
shop,  which  may  be  called  the  cen- 
tre of  the  political  world.  To  be- 
gin with,  the  tobacconist  is  always 
himself  by  profession  a  finished 
politician,  and  he,  moreover,  enjoys 
the  confidence  of  several  distinguish- 
ed friends,  who  keep  him  accurately 
informed  of  every  word  that  passes 
in  the  Cabinets  of  Europe.  The 
general  burden  of  his  conversation, 
which  is  a  fair  type  of  the  talk  at 
shops  and  second-rate  cafe's,  is  as 
follows:  —  The  Pope -king  is  the 
father  of  all  mischief ;  and  how 
should  it  be  otherwise]  are  not 
priests  and  kings  always  the  pro- 
moters of  every  evil  1  and  this  man 
is  a  combination  of  both.  Then  fol- 
lows a  complaint  against  the  Empe- 
ror Napoleon  and  his  creatures,  the 
Ministers  at  Turin,  who,  like  true 
Piedmontese,  are  in  secret  jealous 
of  the  greatness  of  Italy,  and  trea- 
cherously keep  in  pay  reactionary 
employes  in  lieu  of  filling  the 
offices,  as  they  should,  with  enter- 
prising liberals.  This  sentiment 
meets  with  loud  and  general  ap- 
plause, and  the  company,  waxing 
warm  on  this  topic,  forthwith 
launch  into  various  prophecies  as 
to  the  immediate  future.  French 
wars,  Polish  revolutions,  Austrian 
bankruptcies,  are  all  considered, 
and  it  is  weighed  what  each  might 
do  for  Italy.  What  the  Italians 
themselves  might  do  is  a  less  fre- 
quent theme. 

The  Government,  however,  is 
blamed  for  its  neglect  of  Garibaldi, 
which  is  only  of  a  piece  with  its 
conduct  in  leaving  the  active  and 
patriotic  liberals  of  the  country 
without  employment  while  they 
are  pensioning  the  reactionists — an 
opinion  which  usually  serves  as 
alpha  and  omega  in  the  discussions 
of  the  Florentine  liberals  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Government. 

Having  exhausted  this  topic,  our 
friend  the  politico-tobacconist  re- 
sumes his  seat,  taking  his  scaldino 
(an  earthenware  vessel  shaped  like  • 
a  basket,  and  filled  with  hot  ashes) 
on  his  lap  for  the  comfort  of  his 
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fingers,  and  proceeds  to  draw  the 
attention  of  visitors  to  various  piles 
of  newspapers,  the  sale  of  which  is 
part  of  his  trade.  And  as  Florence 
produces,  for  a  country  town,  a  very 
respectable  number  of  papers  (some 
dozen  daily  papers,  not  to  count 
two  tri- weekly  papers  and  other 
periodicals),  which,  moreover,  have 
something  of  a  national,  or  rather 
of  a  provincial  character,  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  look  over  them  be- 
fore leaving  the  tobacconist's  shop. 
It  is  not  every  paper  that  will  be 
found :  for  instance,  the  three  re- 
trograde papers  will  not  be  forth- 
coming. These  have  so  extremely 
small  a  circulation  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  hunt  them  up.  It  is 
only  by  favour,  for  instance,  that  a 
copy  of  the  '  Contemporaneo '  can 
be  got,  for,  there  being  no  public 
demand,  there  is  no  sale ;  a  limited 
number  of  copies  only  are  distri- 
buted among  subscribers. 

The  newspapers  to  be  found  on 
the^  counter  are  all  liberal,  but  of 
various  shades  of  "  colour/'  as  the 
Italians  name  party  opinions. 

The  '  Gazzetta  del  Popolo/  which 
is  strictly  constitutional,  has  still 
the  largest  circulation  of  any  (it 
prints  about  3000  copies  daily), 
though  not  half  what  it  had.  Its 
decline  has  been  owing  partly  to 
general  competition,  partly  to  its 
having  embraced  the  defence  of  the 
late  Ratazzi  Ministry,  which  un- 
popular course  is  said  to  have  cost 
it  in  a  few  months  nearly  one-fourth 
of  its  circulation ;  partly,  perhaps, 
to  its  sustaining  the  Piedmontese, 
who  have  not  of  late  been  growing 
in  the  favour  of  the  Tuscans. 

The  other  papers  are  all  more 
u  advanced,"  that  is,  more  opposed 
to  Government.  Among  these  the 
' Censor'  ranks  first.  This  is  a 
thoroughly  Tuscan  paper,  and  full  of 
quaint,  provincial  expressions.  In 
party  politics  it  is  red — a  colour 
which  evidently  finds  most  fa- 
vour in  the  eyes  of  the  poorer  citi- 
zens j  for  recently  it  lost  no  less 
than  a  fourth  of  its  circulation  by 
raising  its  price  from  three  to  five 
cents,  that  is,  from  about  a  farthing 


and  a  half  to  a  halfpenny.  In  its 
columns,  though  not  there  only, 
may  be  seen  a  catalogue  of  indict- 
ments against  the  Piedmontese. 
The  Tuscans  voted  annexation  to 
Italy,  it  is  said — not  to  Piedmont. 
With  Rome  unity,  without  it  none. 
Does  the  unity  of  Italy  mean  the 
domination  of  Turin1?  Are  we  to 
accept  from  the  most  barbarous 
portion  of  Italy  laws  which  are 
sent  down  to  us  written  in  a  jar- 
gon which  cannot  even  be  called 
Italian1?  Tuscany  is  being  fleeced 
by  men  so  greedy  of  1  every  little 
gain,  that  they  supply  all  the  royal 
offices  with  paper  made  only  in 
Piedmont,  in  order  that  Piedmon- 
tese paper-mills  may  reap  the  bene- 
fit. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  Piedmon- 
tese that,  with  so  much  desire  to 
find  fault  with  them,  these  are  the 
most  serious  charges  brought  for- 
ward. 

In  the  Ratazzi  Ministry  the 
papers  lost  the  most  fruitful  theme 
of  declamation.  The  caricatures 
against  this  Minister  were  endless, 
representing  him  in  every  stage  of 
official  existence,  from  the  time 
when  he  climbs  the  high  ministe- 
rial bench  by  the  aid  of  a  little  fin- 
ger stretched  out  from  Paris,  to  the 
moment  when  he  is  shown  hiding 
his  head  under  the  folds  of  the 
Emperor's  train. 

What  is  said  against  the  Italian 
Government,  however,  is  not  said 
in  praise  of  the  Grand- duke's  rule. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Opposition 
papers — those  at  least  that  have 
any  circulation — all  lean  rather  to- 
wards the  "party  of  action,"  or 
the  extreme  Liberals.  The  most 
prominent  paper  of  this  description 
in  Florence  is  the  '  New  Europe/ 
which  is  republican,  and  makes  no 
mystery  of  its  principles. 

Indeed,  the  press  is  so  outspoken, 
and  is  allowed  such  latitude,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  for  what 
purpose  the  Government  maintains 
a  censorship.  Nevertheless,  such  is 
the  case.  It  is  not  a  very  effective 
one.  Every  paper  is  bound  to  be 
laid  before  the  Reggio  procurators 
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twenty-four  hours  before  it  is  pub- 
lished ;  but  that  official  is  so  little 
able  to  peruse  them  all  within  the 
specified  time,  that  it  has  frequent- 
ly happened  that  a  paper  has  been 
sequestrated  when  it  was  a  day  old, 
and  had  been  already  read  and  for- 
gotten. The  right  of  sequestration, 
however,  has  been  used  pretty  free- 
ly. The  '  Censor'  was  sequestrated 
more  than  sixty  times  in  the  course 
of  last  year,  and  the  '  New  Europe' 
has  been  treated  even  more  severely : 
on  one  occasion  it  was  sequestrated 
for  three  days  running. 

It  is,  however,  high  time  to  turn 
from  the  ideal  to  the  material  world; 
that  is,  to  leave  the  tobacconist  and 
his  newspapers,  and  dive  into  the 
recesses  of  some  very  dirty  and  nar- 
row little  lanes  where  the  market  is 
being  held,  in  order  to  see  whether 
the  prices  given  and  the  business 
done  prove  any  decline  in  the  pros- 
perity of  Florence  since  the  days  of 
the  Grand-duke. 

Passing  by  the  mountains  of 
vegetables  piled  up  ornamentally 
against  the  huge  stones  of  the 
Strozzi  Palace,  the  reader  must 
pick  his  way  carefully  amidst  the 
accumulated  masses  of  cabbage- 
stalks,  children,  and  other  dirt 
beneath,  avoiding  at  the  same  time 
the  carcasses  that  hang  out  from 
the  butchers'  stalls  on  either  side, 
from  poles  projecting  far  into  the 
passage,  and  stooping  every  now 
and  then  to  avoid  the  festoons  of 
sausages  which  hang  down  from 
above,  garland  -  fashion,  just  low 
enough  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
nose  of  an  average -sized  mortal. 
If  by  strictly  observing  the  above 
precautions  he  can  make  his  way 
despite  all  these  obstacles,  he  will 
on  turning  the  next  corner  arrive 
safely  in  front  of  an  old  woman 
and  a  boy  presiding  over  sundry 
emblems  of  purgatory  in  the  shape 
of  huge  frying-pans  fixed  over 
charcoal  fires.  The  boy  is  ladel- 
ling  a  mass  of  tiny  dainties  out  of 
a  seething  black  liquid,  which  have 
an  appearance  as  of  whitebait  being 
fished  out  of  the  Thames.  It  is, 
however,  only  an  appearance  ;  for 
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these  are  nothing  more  than  small 
cakes  of  chestnut  -  flour,  by  name 
"  sommomoli,"  fried   in   oil,  from 
which  they  emerge  copper-coloured, 
sweet,    nourishing,    and   tasteless, 
costing  half  a  centesimo,    or  the 
twentieth  part  of  a  penny,  a-piece. 
The  old  woman  is  in  person  super- 
intending a  still  larger  frying-pan, 
in  which  are  frizzling  square  cut 
cakes,  resembling  Yorkshire  pud- 
ding, sometimes  interspersed  with 
small  slices   of  meat.     These,  by 
name   "  ignochchi,"  consist  of  no- 
thing less  than  Indian  com  savour- 
ed with  hogslard.      A  penny  (ten 
centesimi)    will   purchase   ten    of 
them — a  larger  quantity  than  most 
English,   or   any   Italian   stomach 
would  find  it  convenient  to  dispose 
of  at  one  sitting.     A  step  farther 
on  slices  will  be    offered  to  the 
passer-by  off  a  huge  flat  cake  the 
colour  of  gingerbread,  also  made  of 
chestnut  -  flour,   and  so   satisfying 
that  it  would  puzzle  even  an  Eton 
lollypop-eater   to  consume   a  pen- 
ny's  worth.     There  are  yet  other 
delicacies,  one  especially  tempting, 
a  kind  of  black-pudding  or  rather 
black  wafer.  It  consists  of  a  spoon- 
ful of  hog's  blood  fried  in  oil,  and 
then  turned  out  of  the  pan  on  to  a 
plate,  seasoned  with  scraped  cheese, 
and  devoured  hot,  at  a  halfpenny 
a-piece. 

With  street  goodies  at  these 
rates,  whatever  rise  there  may  have 
been  in  prices,  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  they  are  of  a  nature  to 
press  to  any  extent  upon  the  people 
at  large.  But  take  the  staples  of 
the  market ;  look  into  the  baker's 
shop  ;  weigh  the  loaves  sold  over 
the  counter,  and  the  price  of  the 
best  wheaten  bread  will  prove  to 
be  fifteen  centesimi  (a  penny  half- 
penny a-pound) — not  to  mention  the 
sacks  of  maize -flour,  of  rice,  and 
of  millet  on  the  threshold. 

Nevertheless  the  Florentine  mar- 
ket shows  a  general  rise  in  prices, 
probably  attributable  in  part  to 
the  increased  facility  for  sending 
the  products  of  Tuscany,  this  gar- 
den of  Italy,  into  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces, in  part,  although  indirectly, 
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to  increased  taxation,  by  which  is 
meant  not  merely  Government  taxa- 
tion, but  the  municipal  rates,  which 
have  considerably  increased  in  Flor- 
ence ;  for  the  corporation  of  the  town, 
in  common  with  many  other  muni- 
cipalities and  commonalties,  are 
availing  themselves  of  their  greater 
freedom  of  action  under  the  new 
Government  to  carry  out  number- 
less improvements,  which  it  was 
difficult  to  execute  before  on  ac- 
count of  the  lengthy  representa- 
tions which  were  required  to  be 
laid  before  the  Grand]- ducal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  increase  of  taxation  conse- 
quently is  very  considerable.  The 
"tassa  prediale,"  or  property-tax, 
for  instance,  has  been  increasing  in 
Florence  since  1859  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  per  cent  every  year,  and 
in  some  commonalties  it  is  even 
higher.  There  are  men  in  Florence 
who  are  now  paying  in  taxes  (local 
rates  and  all  included)  exactly  four 
times  what  they  paid  in  the  Grand- 
duke's  day.  It  is  true  that  this  in- 
crease is  not  so  oppressive  as  it 
would  appear,  because  the  taxation 
of  Tuscany  used  to  be  extremely 
light,  being  under  fourteen  shillings 
per  head  compared  with  the  popu- 
lation. Still  the  cheerfulness  with 
which  this  increase  has  been  borne 
is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  general 
willingness  of  the  people  to  support 
the  Italian  Government.  No  im- 
patience even  has  been  shown  at 
the  rapidly  augmenting  taxes,  and 
this  single  fact  deserves  to  be  set 
against  a  multitude  of  complaints 
on  smaller  matters. 

Taxation,  however,  probably  en- 
ters for  very  little  in  the  rise  of 
market  prices.  The  reason  of  this 
increase  is  to  be  sought  in  local 
causes.  For  instance,  there  have 
been  several  successive  bad  seasons 
for  olives.  This  year  the  yield  is 
better,  and  the  price  is  falling. 
Wine  is  still  very  high,  owing  to 
the  grape  disease.  Meat  is  nearly 
double  what  it  was  some  years 
since,  owing,  it  is  said,  chiefly  to  a 
drought  last  summer. 

The  rise  in  prices,  however,  has 
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been  counterbalanced,  so  far  as  the 
working  population  are  concerned, 
by  a  rise  in  wages,  which  has  been 
on  the  average  from  a  Tuscan  lire 
to  a  Sardinian  franc,  or  about  20 
per  cent. 

On  the  whole,  comparing"  the 
rise  in  prices  with  that  in  wages, 
the  real  pay  of  the  labourer  would 
seem  to  have  slightly  improved. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  the  people's 
stomachs  are  concerned,  the  com- 
parison is  not  unfavourable  to  the 
new  Government.  To  persons  re- 
siding at  Florence  on  fixed  incomes, 
however,  the  increase  in  both  in- 
stances is  unfavourable,  and  they 
not^  unnaturally  regard  that  which 
is  inconvenient  to  themselves  as 
ruinous  to  the  country. 

The  loss  of  the  custom  of  the 
Court  and  its  train,  upon  which  so 
much  stress  has  been  laid,  so  far 
from  having  affected  Tuscany,  has 
not  even  really  affected  Florence. 
The  amount  taken  on  account  of 
the  "  octroi  "  at  the  gates  of  Flor- 
ence shows  the  consumption  to  be 
on  the  increase. 

We  may  therefore  leave  the 
market  with  the  conviction  that 
there  is  no  material  pressure  at 
work  to  cause  discontent.  Some 
tradesmen  really  have  suffered  from 
the  absence  of  the  Court,  as  the 
jewellers  and  milliners  for  instance ; 
but  trade  generally  has  not  felt  the 
difference. 

Continuing,  however,  our  walk 
in  search  of  public  opinion,  we 
come,  in  a  street  not  far  distant,  to 
a  real  cause  of  complaint ;  and  in 
Tuscany,  where  there  is  a  cause, 
there  will  be  no  want  of  complaint. 
There  are  a  couple  of  soldiers  stand- 
ing sentry  before  a  large  door,  and 
all  around  knots  of  countrymen 
talking  together  in  anxious  expec- 
tation, or  not  talking,  but  silently 
taking  leave. 

The  conscription  is  a  grievance. 
It  is  the  only  act  of  the  new  Gov- 
ernment which  is  generally  felt 
to  be  a  hardship,  and  sometimes 
murmured  against  as  an  injustice. 
Rather  more  than  one  in  every  five 
of  the  youths  who  this  year  attain 
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the  age  of  twenty-one  are  being 
drawn  for  the  army.  This  is  the 
proportion  of  those  taken  from 
their  homes  and  sent  to  the  depots 
of  different  regiments,  for  all  are 
liable  to  military  service  under  one 
category  or  another.  Being  in- 
scribed and  left  at  home,  however, 
is  no  great  hardship  :  it  is  the  sepa- 
ration from  home  which  is  dreaded, 
and  therefore  the  numbers  of  the 
first  category  in  the  conscription 
which  have  alone  to  be  considered. 
This  heavy  conscription  is  some- 
thing new  to  the  Tuscans.  In  the 
palmy  days  of  Grand-ducal  Govern- 
ment, before  1848,  exemption  from 
military  service  could  be  obtained 
for  something  less  than  £4  English ; 
after  the  Austrian  occupation,  the 
conscription  having  grown  severer, 
the  cost  of  exemption  was  about 
doubled;  but  now  it  amounts  to 
a  sum  which  none  but  the  wealthy 
can  possibly  pay. 

The  young  conscripts,  however, 
become  rapidly  imbued  with  the 
professional  pride  of  their  older 
comrades ;  and  it  often  happens 
that  lads,  who  have  parted  from 
their  home  in  tears,  astonish  their 
quiet  parents  a  few  weeks  after 
with  letters  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  Italian  army.  Enthusiasm  on 
any  subject  is  a  rare  virtue  in  Tus- 
cany ;  and  if  a  military  life  for  six 
years  could  infuse  into  the  rising 
generation  some  energy  and  some 
habits  of  discipline,  the  army  would 
prove  a  more  important  means  of 
education  than  all  the  new  schools 
which  are  to  be  introduced. 

But  how  is  it  that  throughout 
this  perambulation  of  the  town  of 
Florence  we  have  not  come  across 
a  single  sign  of  that  touching  affec- 
tion for  the  late  Grand-duke  which 
has  been  so  vividly  and  so  often 
described  in  England  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  although  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  discontent  with 
the  present  Government,  there  is 
no  regret  for  the  last. 

Of  all  the  weak  sentiments  which 
exist  in  Tuscan  breasts,  loyalty  to- 
wards the  late  Grand-duke  is  cer- 
tainly the  very  weakest. 


In  order,  however,  that  the  reader 
may  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  "  Codini  " 
(or  I'  party  of  the  tail,"  as  the  fol- 
lowing of  the  late  Grand-duke  are 
called)  before  they  are  all  numbered 
among  the  antiquities  of  Italy, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  take  one 
turn  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno  in 
the  "  Cascine,"  the  fashionable 
walk,  or  "  the  world,"  of  the  Flor- 
entines. 

It  is  sunset,  and  the  evening  chill 
is  making  itself  felt — in  fact,  to  lay 
aside  all  romance  about  the  Italian 
climate,  it  is  very  cold.  The  upper 
five  hundred  come  out  at  dew-fall, 
when  everybody  else  goes  in,  ap- 
parently for  no  better  reason  than 
because  everybody  else  does  go  in. 
There  are  Russians  driving  in  hand- 
some droschkes,  and  Americans  in 
livery-stable  barouches  of  an  un- 
wieldy magnificence.  But  our  busi- 
ness is  not  with  these ;  the  native 
gentility  of  Florence  is  just  arriving 
— ladies  in  closely-shut  broughams, 
and  young  gentlemen,  some  in  open 
carriages,  half  dog-carts  half  phae- 
tons ;  others,  less  fortunate,  in  open 
fiacres. 

They  drive  down  to  the  end  of 
the  Cascine,  where  old  beggar  wo- 
men attend  upon  them  with  "  seal- 
dine"  to  warm  their  fingers  over. 
There  men  and  women  alight  and 
promenade  at  a  foot's  pace,  despite 
the  cold,  after  which  they  all  drive 
home  again. 

And  what  can  they  have  been 
about  all  day  before  they  came  to 
the  Cascine  1  The  masters  and  mis- 
tresses have  been  sitting  in  their 
respective  rooms,  drawing  such 
warmth  as  they  might  from  a 
stove  most  economically  furnish- 
ed with  wood ;  the  servants  have 
been  sitting  in  the  antechamber, 
holding  their  four  extremities  over 
the  hot  ashes  in  the  "  brasero,"  a 
metal  vessel  something  like  an 
English  stewpan  on  a  large  scale ; 
for  the  Italian  palaces  are  cold  : 
the  architect  may  have  done  well, 
but  the  mason  and  the  carpenter 
have  been  negligent.  The  walls  are 
joined  at  any  angle  except  a  right 
one ;  the  windows  do  not  close  ; 
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the  floors  are  diversified  by  sundry 
undulations,  so  that  a  space  is  left 
beneath  the  door,  through  which 
light  zephyrs  play  over  the  ill- 
carpeted  floor.  Perhaps  the  lady 
of  the  house  has  been  sitting  in 
state  to  receive  her  friends ;  for 
every  Florentine  lady  is  solemnly 
announced  as  "  at  home ';  to  all  her 
friends  one  day  in  the  week,  so  as 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  house  all 
the  other  six. 

This  is  the  married  life  in  the 
palace.  The  life  of  the  young  men, 
the  bachelor  life  of  Florence,  is  not 
a  bit  more  active.  In  a  word,  the 
life  of  a  Florentine  in  easy  circum- 
stances is  a  prolonged  lounge.  It 
is  not  that  they  loiter  away  their 
time  for  a  few  weeks,  or  for  a  few 
months — for  "  a  season,"  in  short — 
that  is  done  all  the  world  over; 
but  the  Florentines  do  nothing  but 
loiter.  The  most  active  portion  of 
their  lives  is  that  now  before  us, — 
the  life  during  the  carnival.  The 
carnival  over,  the  rest  of  the  year 
is  spent  in  recruiting  finances  and 
health  for  the  next  winter. 

Lest  the  reader  should  treat  this 
description  as  exaggerated  or  un- 
duly severe,  it  will  be  best  to  let 
the  Florentines  themselves  describe 
their  own  manner  of  living,  and 
give,  word  for  word,  the  rules  laid 
down  in  a  Florentine  paper*  for 
any  young  gentleman  who  wishes 
to  live  in  holiness,  peace,  and  hap- 
piness (sic). 

"  On  waking  in  the  morning, 
take  a  cup  of  coffee  in  bed ;  and  if 
you  have  a  servant  to  pour  it  out, 
mind  that  she  be  a  young  and 
pretty  one. 

"  Then  light  a  cigar  (but  not  of 
native  tobacco ;  it  is  too  bad),  or, 
better  still,  take  a  whiff  of  a  pipe. 

"  Clear  your  ideas  by  smoking, 
and,  little  by  little,  have  yourself 
dressed  by  the  person  who  un- 
dressed you  the  night  before. 

"  After  writing  a  meaningless 
letter,  or  reading  a  chapter  out  of 
a  novel,  go  out,  weather  permit- 
ting. 
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"  Should  you  meet  a  priest,  a 
hunchback,  or  a  white  horse,  return 
straightway,  or  a  misfortune  may 
befall  you. 

"  After  a  short  turn,  get  back  to 
breakfast,  and,  this  over,  bid  the 
driver  put  to  and  whip  up  for  the 
Cascine. 

"  There  go  from  one  carriage 
to  the  other,  and  talk  scandal  to 
each  lady  against  all  the  rest :  this 
to  kill  time  till  dinner. 

"  Eat  enough,  and  drink  more ; 
and  should  some  wjretch  come  to 
trouble  your  digestion  by  begging 
his  bread,  tell  him  a  man  should 
work. 

"  At  night,  go  to  the  theatre,  the 
club,  or  into  society.  At  the  theatre, 
should  there  be  a  new  piece,  hiss  it ; 
this  will  give  you  the  reputation  of 
a  connoisseur;  should  there  be  an 
opera,  try  to  learn  an  air  that  you 
may  sing  at  the  next  party ;  should 
there  be  a  ballet,  endeavour  to  play 
Maecenas  to  some  dancer,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  century. 

"  One  day  over,  begin  the  next 
in  the  same  way,  and  so  on  to  the 
end." 

This,  in  sober  earnest,  is  the  life 
of  a  Florentine  noble  ;  except  that, 
if  rich  enough,  he  spends  all  his 
superfluous  energy  and  wealth  in 
occasional  visits  to  Paris.  If  un- 
usually clever,  he  will  become  a 
good  singer,  or  a  judge  of  art — not 
of  pictures  and  statues,  probably, 
but  of  antique  pots  and  pans. 
Otherwise  he  has  no  pursuit  what- 
ever, and  his  sole  occupation  is  to 
persuade  himself  that  he  is  an 
Adonis,  and  his  friends  that  he  is 
as  fortunate  as  Endymion. 

Such  is  the  stuff  which  the  Codini 
nobles  are  made  of,  and  so  let  them 
drive  home  in  peace.  These  are  not 
the  manner  of  men  to  make  counter 
revolutions.  Brought  up  as  boys 
by  a  priest,  within  the  four  walls 
of  a  palace,  they  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  gaining  any  experi- 
ence of  life  beyond  that  afforded 
by  the  cafe,  the  theatre,  and  the 
Court,  and  they  feel  alarmed  and 
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annoyed  to  find  growing  up  around 
them  a  state  of  things  in  which  men 
will  have  to  rank  according  as  they 
can  make  themselves  honoured  by 
the  people,  and  not  according  to 
thje  smile  they  may  catch  at  Court. 
To  this  must  be  added,  with  some, 
a  genuine  personal  feeling  towards 
the  late  Grand-duke,  but  these  are 
very  few ;  they  are  limited  for  the 
most  part  to  the  courtiers,  or  "  the 
antechamber  "  of  the  Court  that  has 
passed  away,  and  even  with  them 
it  is  no  more  than  a  feeling  of  pa- 
tronising friendship — nothing  re- 
sembling the  loyalty  of  an  English- 
man towards  his  sovereign.  But 
most  of  the  regret  expressed  for 
the  late  Grand -duke  is  nothing 
more  than  ill-disguised  disappoint- 
ment at  being  no  longer  able  to  cut 
a  figure  at  Court  and  rub  shoulders 
with  royalty;  and  this  is  a  form 
of  politics  not  altogether  unknown 
among  our  good  countrymen  at 
Florence. 

It  is  cruel  of  reactionary  writers 
and  orators  in  other  countries  to 
draw  down  ridicule  on  the  harmless 
and  peaceful  gentlemen  who  form 
the  small  band  of  Codini  at  Flo- 
rence, by  endeavouring  to  magnify 
them  into  a  counter-revolutionary 
party. 

The  Codini  at  Florence  would 
wish  for  the  Austrians  :  they  have 
a  faint  and  lingering  hope  of  a 
Parisian  Court  at  Florence,  under 
Prince  Napoleon  ;  but  they  do  not 


even  pretend  that  they  would  move 
a  finger  in  any  cause. 

There  are  men  in  Tuscany,  and 
even  gentlemen,  who  will  work  and 
form  themselves,  let  us  hope,  on 
the  stamp  of  Baron  Bicasoli;  but 
these  are  not  to  be  found  among 
the  clique  of  the  Codini  at  Florence. 

The  intelligence  and  energy  of 
the  country  is  for  Italy,  and  nearly 
all  the  great  names  of  Florence — 
the  names  of  republican  celebrity, 
to  their  honour  be  it  said- — are  to 
be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  na- 
tional party.  It  is  true  their  name 
is  at  present  all  that  they  can  give 
to  forward  the  cause. 

Let  us  hope,  however,  that  the 
ideas  of  ambition,  and  the  wider 
field  for  competition  which  the  new 
system  offers,  may  awake  in  the 
children  now  growing  up  in  Flor- 
ence an  energy  which  has  been  un- 
known to  their  fathers  for  many 
and  many  a  generation.  Then,  per- 
haps, a  walk  in  the  streets  of  Flor- 
ence thirty  years  hence  will  no 
longer  show  us  electors  who  will 
not  step  a  hundred  yards  out  of  the 
way  in  order  to  attend  an  election. 
The  Florentines  may,  at  their  own 
pleasure,  by  taking  a  part  in  their 
own  government  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Italy,  virtually  terminate 
that  Piedmontese  tutelage  against 
which  they  fret,  and  without  which 
they  are  not  yet  fit  to  carry  out  a 
constitutional  system, 

FLOBENCE,  Feb.  2,  1863. 
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THE    FRANK    IN    SCOTLAND. 


FOR  the  benefit  of  the  reader 
who  may  not  have  time  and  inclina- 
tion to  work  his  way  through  two 
thick  volumes  of  research — lor  the 
benefit  also  of  him  who  might  be 
inclined  to  that  adventurous  task, 
but  desires  beforehand  to  have 
some  notion  of  the  tenor  and  char- 
acter of  the  work  before  he  invests 
in  it  his  time  and  patience — we 
gave,  in  our  November  Number,  a 
sketch  of  what  we  thought  the  pro- 
minent features  of  the  doings  of 
our  countrymen  in  France,  during 
the  long  period  when  Scotland  was 
alienated  from  England.  We  now 
propose  to  take  up  the  other  side 
of  the  reciprocity.  The  two  sketches 
will  necessarily  be  distinct  in  char- 
acter, as  the  material  facts  to  which 
they  refer  were  distinct.  France 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  centre 
round  which  what  remained  of  the 
civilisation  of  the  old  world  lin- 
gered ;  and,  along  with  much 
wretchedness  among  the  common 
people,  she  was  of  all  the  states  of 
Europe  that  which  contained  the 
largest  abundance  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial of  wealth,  and  consequently  of 
the  elements  by  which  men  of  en- 
terprise could  raise  themselves  to 
affluence  and  station.  Scotland  was 
on  the  outskirts  of  those  lands  in 
which  the  new  civilisation  of  the 
northern  nations  was  slowly  and 
coldly  ripening  to  a  still  distant 
maturity.  These  two  countries,  so 
unlike,  were  knit  into  a  close  alli- 
ance, by  a  common  danger  inducing 
them  to  adopt  a  common  policy. 
But,  being  fundamentally  unlike, 
their  close  intercourse  naturally 
tended,  by  close  contact  and  com- 
parison, to  bring  out  the  specialties 
of  their  dissimilarity. 


And  in  nothing  is  this  dissimi- 
larity more  conspicuous  than  when 
we  look  at  the  method  and  the 
object  of  »the  Scots'  sojourn  in 
France,  and  compare  them  with 
those  which  characterised  the  few 
Frenchmen  who  came  to  us.  The 
ruling  feature  in  the  former  side  of 
the  reciprocity  is,  the  profuseness 
with  which  our  countrymen  do- 
mesticated themselves  in  the  land 
of  their  ancient  allies,  and  infused 
new  blood  into  theirs.  There  was 
little  to  attract  the  Frenchman  to 
pitch  his  tent  with  us.  As  soon 
almost  would  he  have  thought  of 
seeking  his  fortunes  in  Lapland  or 
Iceland.  Here,  therefore,  we  have 
less  to  do  with  the  fortunes  of  in- 
dividual adventurers  than  with  the 
national  policy  of  the  French  to- 
wards Scotland,  and  those  who 
casually  came  among  us  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  it  effect.  Our 
country  had  in  fact  been  in  a  great 
measure  cleared  of  French  names 
before  our  intercourse  with  France 
began,  and  they  never  reappeared, 
except  casually  and  in  connection 
with  some  special  political  move- 
ment. The  Norman  French  who 
had  migrated  from  England  over 
the  border  having,  as  we  have  seen, 
rendered  themselves  offensive  by 
helping  their  own  Norman  King  to 
enslave  Scotland,  were  driven  away 
in  considerable  numbers  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  of  independence ; 
and  afterwards  the  French,  though 
they  kept  up  the  policy  of  a  close 
alliance  with  us,  and  gave  a  hearty 
reception  to  our  own  adventurers, 
found  nothing  to  tempt  them  to 
reciprocate  hospitalities.  Hence 
the  present  sketch  is  not  likely  to 
afford  any  such  genial  history  of 
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national  hospitality  and  successful 
adventure  as  the  paper  devoted  to 
the  conduct  of  our  countrymen  in 
France. 

The  policy  of  our  alliance  against 
England  as  the  common  enemy  had 
become  a  thing  of  pretty  old  stand- 
ing ;  many  a  Scot  had  sought  his 
fortune  in  France ;  and  names  fa- 
miliar to  us  now  on  shop-signs  and 
in  street-directories  had  been  found 
among  the  dead  at  Poictiers,  before 
we  have  authentic  account  of  any 
Frenchmen  having  ventured  across 
the  sea  to  visit  the  sterile  territory 
of  their  allies.  Froissart  makes  a 
story  out  of  the  failure  of  the  first 
attempt  to  send  a  French  ambas- 
sador here.  The  person  selected 
for  the  duty  was  the  Lord  of  Bour- 
nazel  or  Bournaseau,  whose  genea- 
logy is  disentangled  by  M.  Michel 
in  a  learned  note.  He  was  accredited 
by  Charles  V.  in  the  year  1379, 
and  was  commanded  to  keep  such 
state  as  might  become  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  august  master. 
Bournazel  set  off  to  embark  at 
Sluys,  and  then  had  to  wait  fifteen 
days  for  a  favourable  wind.  The 
ambassador  thought  there  was  no 
better  way  of  beguiling  the  time 
than  a  recitation  among  the  Plat 
Dutch  of  the  splendours  which  he 
was  bound  in  the  way  of  public 
duty  to  exhibit  in  the  sphere  of  his 
mission.  Accordingly,  "  during  this 
time  he  lived  magnificently;  and 
gold  and  silver  plate  were  in  such 
profusion  in  his  apartments  as  if 
he  had  been  a  prince.  He  had  also 
music  to  announce  his  dinner,  and 
caused  to  be  carried  before  him  a 
sword  in  a  scabbard  richly  blazoned 
with  his  arms  in  gold  and  silver. 
His  servants  paid  well  for  every- 
thing. Many  of  the  townspeople 
were  much  astonished  at  the  great 
state  this  knight  lived  in  at  home, 
which  he  also  maintained  when  he 
went  abroad. );  This  premature 
display  of  his  diplomatic  glories 
brought  him  into  a  difficulty  highly 
characteristic  of  one  of  the  political 
specialties  of  France  at  that  period. 
It  was  the  time  when  the  nobles  of 
the  blood-royal  were  arrogating  to 
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themselves  alone  certain  preroga- 
tives and  ceremonials  distinguish- 
ing them  from  the  rest  of  the  ter- 
ritorial aristocracy,  however  high 
these  might  be.  The  Duke  of 
Bretagne  and  the  Count  of  Flan- 
ders, who  were  near  at  hand,  took 
umbrage  at  the  grand  doings  of 
Bournazel,  and  sent  Jor  him  through 
the  bailiff  of  Sluys.  That  officer, 
after  the  manner  of  executive  func- 
tionaries who  find  themselves  suffi- 
ciently backed,  made  his  mission 
as  offensive  as  possible,  and,  tapping 
Bournazel  on  the  shoulder,  inti- 
mated that  he  was  wanted.  The 
great  men  had  intended  only  to 
rebuke  him  for  playing  a  part 
above  his  commission,  but  the  in- 
discretion of  their  messenger  gave 
Bournazel  a  hold  which  he  kept 
and  used  sagaciously.  When  he 
found  the  princes  who  had  sent  lor 
him  lounging  at  a  window  looking 
into  the  gardens,  he  fell  on  his 
knees  and  acknowledged  himself 
the  prisoner  of  the  Count  of  Flan- 
ders. To  take  prisoner  an  ambas- 
sador, and  the  ambassador  of  a 
crowned  king,  the  feudal  lord  of 
the  captor,  was  one  of  the  heaviest 
of  offences,  both  against  the  law  of 
nations  and  the  spirit  of  chivalry. 
The  Earl  was  not  the  less  enraged 
that  he  felt  himself  caught;  and 
after  retorting  with,  "  How,  rascal, 
do  you  dare  to  call  yourself  my 
prisoner  when  I  have  only  sent  to 
speak  with  you1?"  he  composed  him- 
self to  the  delivery  of  the  rebuke 
he  had  been  preparing  in  this 
fashion :  "  It  is  by  such  talkers 
and  jesters  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  and  of  the  king's  chamber 
as  you,  that  the  kingdom  is  gov- 
erned ;  and  you  manage  the  king 
as  you  please,  to  do  good  or 
evil  according  to  your  wills  :  there 
is  not  a  prince  of  the  blood,  how- 
ever great  he  may  be,  if  he  incur 
your  hatred,  who  will  be  listened  to ; 
but  such  fellows  shall  yet  be  hanged 
until  the  gibbets  be  full  of  them." 
Bournazel  carried  this  pleasant  an- 
nouncement and  the  whole  transac- 
tion to  the  throne,  and  the  king 
took  his  part,  saying  to  those  around, 
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"  He  has  kept  his  ground  well :  I 
would  not  for  twenty  thousand 
francs  it  had  not  so  happened." 
The  embassy  to  Scotland  was  thus 
for  the  time  frustrated.  It  was 
said  that  there  were  English  cruisers 
at  hand  to  intercept  the  ambassador, 
and  that  he  himself  had  no  great 
heart  for  a  sojourn  in  the  wild  un- 
known northern  land.  Possibly  the 
fifteen  days'  lording  it  at  Sluys  may 
have  broken  in  rather  inconveniently 
on  his  outfit ;  but  the  most  likely 
cause  of  the  defeat  of  the  first 
French  embassy  to  our  shores  was, 
the  necessity  felt  by  Bournazel  to 
right  himself  at  once  at  court,  and 
turn  the  flank  of  his  formidable 
enemies ;  and  Froissart  says,  the  Earl 
of  Flanders  lay  under  the  royal 
displeasure  for  having,  in  his  vain 
vaunting,  defeated  so  important  a 
project  as  the  mission  to  the  Scots. 

A  few  years  afterwards  our  coun- 
try received  a  visit,  less  august,  it 
is  true,  than  the  intended  embassy, 
but  far  more  interesting.  In  1384,  ne- 
gotiations were  exchanged  near  the 
town  of  Boulogne  for  a  permanent 
peace  between  England  and  France. 
The  French  demanded  concessions 
of  territory  which  could  not  be 
yielded,  and  a  permanent  peace, 
founded  on  a  final  settlement  of 
pending  claims,  was  impossible.  A 
truce  even  was  at  that  time,  how- 
ever, a  very  important  conclusion 
to  conflict ;  it  sometimes  lasted  for 
years,  being  in  reality  a  peace  under 
protest  that  each  party  reserved  cer- 
tain claims  to  be  kept  in  view  when 
war  should  again  break  out.  Such 
a  truce  was  adjusted  between  Eng- 
land on  the  one  side  and  France  on 
the  other — conditional  on  the  ac- 
cession of  her  allies  Spain  and  Scot- 
land. France  kept  faith  magnani- 
mously, in  ever  refusing  to  negotiate 
a  separate  peace  or  truce  for  her- 
self ;  but,  as  the  way  is  with  the 
more  powerful  of  two  partners,  she 
was  apt  to  take  for  granted  that 
Scotland  would  go  with  her,  and 
that  the  affair  was  virtually  finished 
by  her  own  accession  to  terms. 

It  happened  that  in  this  instance 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  took  in  hand 


to  deal  with  Scotland.  He  had, 
however,  just  at  that  moment,  a 
rather  important  piece  of  business, 
deeply  interesting  to  himself,  on 
hand.  By  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Flanders  he  succeeded  to  that  fair 
domain — an  event  which  vastly  in- 
fluenced the  subsequent  fate  of 
Europe.  So  busy  was  he  in  adjust- 
ing the  affairs  of  his  succession,  that 
it  was  said  he  entirely  overlooked 
the  small  matter  of  the  notification 
of  the  truce  to  Scotland.  Mean- 
while, there  was  a  body  of  men-at- 
arms  in  the  French  service  at  Sluys 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  -the 
truce  with  England,  and,  like  other 
workmen  in  a  like  position,  desirous 
of  a  job.  They  knew  that  the  truce 
had  not  yet  penetrated  to  Scotland, 
and  thought  a  journey  thither,  long 
and  dangerous  as  it  was,  might  be 
a  promising  speculation.  There 
were  about  thirty  of  them,  and 
Froissart  gives  a  head-roll  of  those 
whose  names  he  remembered,  be- 
ginning with  Sir  Geoffry  de  Charny, 
Sir  John  de  Plaissy,  Sir  Hugh  de 
Boulon,  and  so  on.  They  dared  not 
attempt,  in  face  of  the  English  war- 
ships, to  land  at  a  southern  harbour, 
but  reached  the  small  seaport  called 
by  Froissart  Monstres,  and  not  un- 
aptly supposed  by  certain  sage 
commentators  to  be  Montrose,  since 
they  rode  on  to  Dundee  and  thence 
to  Perth.  They  were  received  with 
a  deal  of  rough  hospitality,  and 
much  commended  for  the  knightly 
spirit  that  induced  them  to  cross 
the  wide  ocean  to  try  their  lances 
against  the  common  enemy  of  Eng- 
land. Two  of  them  were  selected 
to  pass  on  to  Edinburgh,  and  explain 
their  purpose  at  the  court  of  Holy- 
rood.  Here  they  met  two  of  their 
countrymen  on  a  mission  which 
boded  no  good  to  their  enterprise. 
These  were  ambassadors  from 
France,  come  at  last  to  notify  the 
truce.  It  was  at  once  accepted  by 
the  peaceable  King  Kobert,  but  the 
Scots  lords  around  him  were  grieved 
in  heart  at  the  prospect  that  these  fine 
fellows  should  come  so  far  and  re- 
turn without  having  any  sport  of 
that  highly  flavoured  kind  which  the 
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border  wars  afforded.  The  trace  they 
held  had  been  adjusted  not  by  Scot- 
land but  by  France;  and  here,  as  if  to 
contradict  its  sanction,  were  French- 
men themselves  offering  to  treat  it 
as  naught.  There  was,  however,  a 
far  stronger  reason  for  overlooking 
it.  Just  before  it  was  completed, 
but  when  it  was  known  to  be  in- 
evitable, the  Earls  of  Northumber- 
land and  Nottingham  suddenly  and 
secretly  drew  together  two  thousand 
men-at-arms  and  six  thousand  bow- 
men, with  which  they  broke  into 
Scotland,  and  swept  the  country  as 
far  as  Edinburgh  with  more  than 
the  usual  ferocity  of  a  border  raid ; 
for  they  made  it  to  the  Scots  as  if 
the  devil  had  come  among  them, 
having  great  wrath,  for  he  knew 
that  his  time  was  short.  It  was 
said,  even,  that  the  French  ambas- 
sadors sent  to  Scotland  to  announce 
the  truce  had  been  detained  in 
London  to  allow  time  for  this  raid 
coming  off  effectively.  "  To  say  the 
truth/'  says  Froissart,  mildly  cen- 
sorious, "  the  lords  of  England  who 
had  been  at  the  conference  at 
Bolinghen,  had  not  acted  very  hon- 
ourably when  they  had  consented 
to  order  their  men  to  march  to 
Scotland  and  burn  the  country, 
knowing  that  a  truce  would  speedily 
be  concluded  :  and  the  best  excuse 
they  could  make  was,  that  it  was 
the  French  and  not  they  who  were 
to  signify  such  truce  to  the  Scots." 
Smarting  from  this  inroad,  the  Scots 
lords,  and  especially  the  Douglases 
and  others  on  the  border,  were  in  no 
humour  to  coincide  with  their  peace- 
ful King.  They  desired  to  talk 
the  matter  over  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  adventurers  in 
some  quiet  place ;  and,  for  reasons 
which  were  doubtless  sufficient  to 
themselves,  they  selected  for  this 
purpose  the  church  of  St  Giles  in 
Edinburgh.  The  conference  was 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  adven- 
turers, who  spurred  back  to  Perth 
to  impart  the  secret  intelligence 
that  though  the  king  had  accepted 
the  truce,  the  lords  were  no  party 
to  it,  but  would  immediately  pre- 
pare an  expedition  to  avenge  Not- 


tingham and  Northumberland's 
raid.  This  was  joyful  intelligence, 
though  in  its  character  rather  sur- 
prising to  followers  of  the  French 
court.  A  force  was  rapidly  collect- 
ed, and  in  a  very  few  days  the  ad- 
venturers were  called  to  join  it  in 
the  Douglases'  lands. 

So  far  Froissart.  This  affair 
is  not,  at  least  to  our  knowledge, 
mentioned  in  detail  by  any  of 
our  own  annalists  writing  before 
the  publication  of  his  Chronicles. 
Everything,  however,  is  there 
set  forth  so  minutely,  and  with 
so  distinct  and  accurate  a  re- 
ference to  actual  conditions  in  all 
the  details,  that  few  things  in  his- 
tory can  be  less  open  to  doubt. 
Here,  however,  we  come  to  a  state- 
ment inviting  question,  when  he  says 
that  the  force  collected  so  suddenly 
by  the  Scots  lords  contained  fifteen 
thousand  mounted  men  ;  nor  can 
we  be  quite  reconciled  to  the  state- 
ment though  their  steeds  were  the 
small  mountain  horses  called  hack- 
neys. The  force,  however,  was 
sufficient  for  its  work.  It  found 
the  English  border  trusting  to  the 
truce,  and  as  little  prepared  for  in- 
vasion as  Nottingham  and  North- 
umberland had  found  Scotland. 
The  first  object  was  the  land  of 
the  Percies,  which  the  Scots,  in 
the  laconic  language  of  the  chroni- 
cler, "  pillaged  and  burnt."  And  so 
they  went  onwards ;  and  where 
peasants  had  been  peacefully  tilling 
the  land  .or  tending  their  cattle 
amid  the  comforts  of  rude  industry, 
there  the  desolating  host  passed, 
the  crops  were  trampled  down — 
their  owners  left  dead  in  the  ashes 
of  their  smoking  huts — and  a  few 
widows  and  children,  fleeing  for 
safety  and  food,  was  all  of  animal 
life  left  upon  the  scene.  The  part, 
indeed,  taken  in  it  by  his  country- 
men was  exactly  after  Froissart' s 
own  heart,  since  they  were  not 
carrying  out  any  of  the  political 
movements  of  the  day,  nor  were 
they  even  actuated  by  an  ambition 
of  conquest,  but  were  led  by  the 
sheer  fun  of  the  thing  and  the 
knightly  spirit  of  adventure  to 
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partake  in  this  wild  raid.  To  the 
Scots  it  was  a  substantial  affair,  for 
they  came  back  heavy-handed,  with 
droves  and  flocks  driven  before 
them — possibly  some  of  them  re- 
covered their  own. 

The  king  had  nothing  to  say  in 
his  vindication  touching  this  little 
affair,  save  that  it  had  occurred 
without  his  permission,  or  even 
knowledge.  The  Scots  lords  were 
not  the  only  persons  who  broke 
that  truce.  It  included  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  and  his  enemies,  the 
Low  Country  towns ;  yet  his  feuda- 
tory, the  Lord  Destournay,  taking 
advantage  of  the  defenceless  condi- 
tion of  Oudenarde  during  peace, 
took  it  by  a  clever  stratagem.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  when  appealed 
to,  advised  Destournay  to  abandon 
his  capture ;  but  Destournay  was 
wilful  :  he  had  conquered  the  city, 
and  the  city  was  his — so  there  was 
no  help  for  it,  since  the  communi- 
ties were  not  strong  enough  to  en- 
force their  rights,  and  Burgundy 
would  only  demand  them  on  paper. 
What  occasioned  the  raid  of  the 
Scots  and  French  to  be  passed  over 
was,  however,  that  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  John  of  Gaunt,  who  had 
the  chief  authority  over  the  English 
councils,  as  well  as  the  command 
over  the  available  force,  was  taken 
up  with  his  own  schemes  on  the 
crown  of  Castile,  and  not  inclined 
to  find  work  for  the  military  force 
of  the  country  elsewhere.  The  truce, 
therefore,  was  cordially  ratified; 
bygones  were  counted  bygones ; 
and  the  French  adventurers  bade  a 
kindly  farewell  to  their  brethren-in- 
arms, and  crossed  the  seas  home- 
wards. 

Driven  from  their  course,  and 
landing  at  the  Brille,  they  narrowly 
escaped  hanging  at  the  hands  of  the 
boorish  cultivators  of  the  swamp  ; 
and  after  adventures  which  would 
make  good  raw  materials  for  several 
novels,  they  reached  Paris. 

There  they  explained  to  their 
own  court  how  they  found  that  the 
great  enemy  of  France  had,  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  his  dom  in- 
ions,  a  nest  of  fighting  fiends,  who 


wanted  only  their  help  in  munitions 
of  war  to  enable  them  to  rush  on 
the  vital  parts  of  his  dominions  with 
all  the  fell  ferocity  of  men  falling 
on  their  bitterest  feudal  enemy. 
Thus  could  France,  having  under 
consideration  the  cost  and  peril  of 
galleying  an  invading  army  across 
the  Straits,  by  money  and  manage- 
ment, do  far  more  damage  to  the 
enemy  than  any  French  invading 
expedition  was  likely  to  accom- 
plish. 

In  an  hour  which  did  not  prove 
propitious  to  France,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  to  invade  England  at 
both  ends.  Even  before  the  truce 
was  at  an  end,  the  forges  of  Henault 
and  Picardy  were  hard  at  work 
making  battle-axes  ;  and  all  along 
the  coast,  from  Harfleur  to  Sluys, 
there  was  busy  baking  of  biscuits 
and  purveyance  of  provender.  Early 
in  spring  an  expedition  of  a  thou- 
sand men-at-arms,  with  their  fol- 
lowers, put  to  sea  under  John 
of  Vienne,  the  Admiral  of  France, 
and  arrived  at  Leith,  making  a 
voyage  which  must  have  been  sig- 
nally prosperous,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  insignificance  of  the  chief 
casualty  on  record  concerning  it. 
In  those  days,  as  in  the  present,  it 
appears  that  adventurous  young 
gentlemen  on  shipboard  were  apt 
to  attempt  feats  for  which  their 
land  training  did  not  adapt  them — 
in  nautical  phrase,  "to  swing  on  all 
top  ropes."  A  hopeful  youth  chose 
to  perform  such  a  feat  in  his  armour, 
and  with  the  most  natural  of  all 
results.  "  The  knight  was  young 
and  active,  and,  to  show  his  agility, 
he  mounted  aloft  by  the  ropes  of 
his  ship,  completely  armed ;  but  his 
feet  slipping  he  fell  into  the  sea, 
and  the  weight  of  his  armour,  which 
sank  him  instantly,  deprived  him 
of  any  assistance,  for  the  ship  was 
soon  at  a  distance  from  the  place 
where  he  had  fallen." 

The  expedition  soon  found  itself 
to  be  a  mistake.  In  fact,  to  send 
fighting  men  to  Scotland  was  just 
to  supply  the  country  with  that 
commodity  in  which  it  super- 
abounded.  The  great  problem  was 
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how  to  find  food  for  the  stalwart 
sons  of  the  soil,  and  arms  to  put  in 
their  hands  when  fighting  was  neces- 
sary. A  percentage  of  the  cost  and 
labour  of  the  expedition,  spent  in 
sending  money  or  munitions  of  war, 
would  have  done  better  service. 
The  scene  before  the  adventurers 
was  in  lamentable  contrast  to  all 
that  custom  had  made  familiar  to 
them.  There  were  none  of  the 
comfortable  chateaux,  the  abundant 
markets,  the  carpets,  down*  beds, 
and  rich  hangings  which  gladden- 
ed their  expeditions  to  the  Low 
Countries,  whether  they  went  as 
friends  or  foes.  Nor  was  the  same 
place  for  tJiem  in  Scotland,  which 
the  Scots  so  readily  found  in  France, 
where  a  docile  submissive  peasan- 
try only  wanted  vigorous  and  ad- 
venturous masters.  "  The  lords  and 
their  men,"  says  Froissart,  "  lodged 
themselves  as  well  as  they  could  in 
Edinburgh,  and  those  who  could 
not  lodge  there  were  quartered  in 
the  different  villages  thereabout. 
Edinburgh,  notwithstanding  that  it 
is  the  residence  of  the  king,  and  is 
the  Paris  of  Scotland,  is  not  such  a 
town  as  Tournay  and  Valenciennes, 
for  there  are  not  in  the  whole 
town  four  thousand  houses.  Several 
of  the  French  lords  were  therefore 
obliged  to  take  up  their  lodgings  in 
the  neighbouring  villages,  and  at 
Dunfermline,  Kelso,  Dunbar,  Dal- 
keith,  and  in  other  towns."  When 
they  had  exhausted  the  provender 
brought  with  them,  these  children 
of  luxury  had  to  endure  the  miseries 
of  sordid  living,  and  even  the 
pinch  of  hunger.  They  tried  to 
console  themselves  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  they  had,  at  all  events,  an 
opportunity  of  experiencing  a  phase 
of  life  which  their  parents  had  en- 
deavoured theoretically  to  impress 
upon  them,  in  precepts  to  be  thank- 
ful to  the  Deity  for  the  good  things 
which  they  enjoyed,  but  which 
might  not  always  be  theirs  in  a 
transitory  world.  They  had  been 
warned  by  the  first  little  band  of 
adventurers  that  Scotland  was  not 
rich ;  yet  the  intense  poverty  of  the 
country  whence  so  many  daring 


adventurers  had  gone  over  to  ruffle 
it  with  the  flower  of  European 
chivalry,  astonished  and  appalled 
them.  Of  the  extreme  and  special 
nature  of  the  poverty  of  Scotland, 
the  great  war  against  the  English  in- 
vaders was  the  cause.  It  has  been 
estimated,  indeed,  by  those  devoted 
to  such  questions,  that  Scotland  did 
not  recover  fully  from  the  ruin 
caused  by  that  conflict  until  the 
Union  made  her  secure  against  her 
ambitious  neighbour.  It  was  the 
crisis  referred  to  in  that  pathetic 
ditty,  the  earliest  specimen  of  our 
lyrical  poetry,  when 

"  Away  was  sonse  of  ale  and  bread, 

Of  wine  and  wax,  of  gaming  and  glee  ; 

Our  gold  was  changed  into  lead ; 
Cryst  borne  into  virginity. 

Succour  poor  Scotland  and  remede, 
That  stad  is  in  perplexity." 

It  is  not  sufficiently  known  how 
much  wealth  and  prosperity  existed 
in  Scotland  before  King  Edward 
trod  its  soil.  Berwick,  the  chief 
commercial  port,  had  commerce  with 
half  the  world,  and  bade  fair  to 
rival  Ghent,  Rotterdam,  and  the 
other  great  mercantile  cities  of  the 
Low  Country.  Antiquarians  have 
lately  pointed  to  a  sad  and  signifi- 
cant testimony  to  the  change  of 
times.  Of  the  ecclesiastical  remains 
of  Scotland,  the  finest  are  either 
in  the  Norman,  or  the  early  English 
which  preceded  the  Edwards. 
These  are  the  buildings  of  a  noted 
and  munificent  people  ;  they  rival 
the  corresponding  establishments  in 
England,  and  are  in  the  same  style 
as  the  work  of  nations  having 
common  interests  and  sympathies 
— indeed  the  same  architects  seem 
to  have  worked  in  both  countries. 
At  the  time  when  the  Gothic  archi- 
tecture of  England  merged  into  the 
type  called  the  Second  Pointed,  there 
ceased  to  be  corresponding  speci- 
mens in  Scotland.  A  long  period, 
indeed,  elapses  which  has  handed 
down  to  us  no  vestiges  of  church 
architecture  in  Scotland,  or  only  a 
few  too  trifling  to  possess  any  dis- 
tinctive character.  When  works 
of  Gothic  art  begin  again  to  arise 
with  the  reviving  wealth  of  the 
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people,  they  are  no  longer  of  the 
English  type,  but  follow  that  flam- 
boyant style  which  had  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  ecclesiastical  builders  of 
the  country  with  which  Scotland  had 
most  concern — her  steady  patron 
and  protector,  France.* 

The  poverty  of  the  Scots  pro- 
ceeded from  a  cause  of  which  they 
need  not  have  been  ashamed ;  yet, 
with  the  reserve  and  pride  ever 
peculiar  to  them,  they  hated  that 
it  should  be  seen  by  their  allies, 
and  when  these  showed  any  indi- 
cations of  contempt  or  derision,  the 
natives  were  stung  to  madness. 
Froissart  renders  very  picturesquely 
the  common  talk  about  the  stran- 
gers, thus  :  —  "  What  devil  has 
brought  them  here?  or,  who  has 
sent  for  them1?  Cannot  we  carry 
on  our  wars  with  England  without 
their  assistance1?  We  shall  never 
do  any  good  as  long  as  they  are 
with  us.  Let  them  be  told  to  go 
back  again,  for  we  are  sufficient  in 
Scotland  to  fight  our  own  battles, 
and  need  not  their  aid.  We  nei- 
ther understand  their  language  nor 
they  ours,  so  that  we  cannot  con- 
verse together.  They  will  very 
soon  cut  up  and  destroy  all  we 
have  in  this  country,  and  will  do 
more  harm  if  we  allow  them  to 
remain  among  us  than  the  English 
could  in  battle.  If  the  English 
do  burn  our  houses,  what  great 
matter  is  it  to  us  1  We  can  rebuild 
them  at  little  cost,  for  we  require 
only  three  days  to  do  so,  so  that 
we  but  have  five  or  six  poles,  with 
boughs  to  cover  them." 

The  French  knights,  accustomed 
to  abject  submission  among  their 
own  peasantry,  were  loth  to  com- 
prehend the  fierce  independence  of 
the  Scots  common  people,  and  were 
ever  irritating  them  into  bloody 
reprisals.  A  short  sentence  of 
Froissart's  conveys  a  world  of 
meaning  on  this  specialty  :  "  Be- 
sides, whenever  their  servants 
went  out  to  forage,  they  were  in- 


deed permitted  to  load  their  horses 
with  as  much  as  they  could  pack 
up  and  carry,  but  they  were  way- 
laid on  their  return,  and  villanous- 
ly  beaten,  robbed,  and  sometimes 
slain,  insomuch  that  no  varlet  dare 
go  out  foraging  for  fear  of  death. 
In  one  month  the  French  lost  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  varlets;  for 
when  three  or  four  went  out  forag- 
ing, not  one  returned,  in  such  a 
hideous  manner  were  they  treated." 
As  we  have  seen,  a  not  unusual 
incident  of  purveying  in  France 
was,  that  the  husbandman  was 
hung  up  by  the  heels  and  roasted 
before  his  own  fire  until  he  dis- 
gorged his  property.  The  Scots 
peasantry  had  a  decided  prejudice 
against  such  a  process,  and,  being 
accustomed  to  defend  themselves 
from  all  oppression,  resisted  even 
that  of  their  allies,  to  the  extreme 
astonishment  and  wrath  of  those 
magnificent  gentlemen.  There  is  a 
sweet  unconsciousness  in  Froissart's 
indignant  denunciation  of  the  rob- 
bing of  the  purveyors,  which  meant 
the  pillaged  peasantry  recovering 
their  own  goods.  But  the  chroni- 
cler was  of  a  thorough  knightly 
nature,  and  deemed  the  peasantry 
of  a  country  good  for  nothing  but 
to  be  used  up.  Hence,  in  his 
wrath,  he  says  :  "  In  Scotland  you 
will  never  find  a  man  of  worth ; 
they  are  like  savages,  who  wish  not 
to  be  acquainted  with  any  one,  and 
are  too  envious  of  the  good  fortune 
of  others,  and  suspicious  of  losing 
anything  themselves,  for  their 
country  is  very  poor.  When  the 
English  make  inroads  thither,  as 
they  have  very  frequently  done, 
they  order  their  provisions,  if  they 
wish  to  live,  to  follow  close  at 
their  backs ;  for  nothing  is  to  be 
had  in  that  country  without  great 
difficulty.  There  is  neither  iron  to 
shoe  horses,  nor  leather  to  make 
harness,  saddles,  or  bridles ;  all 
these  things  come  ready  made  from 
Flanders  by  sea ;  and  should  these 


*  See  the  cessation  of  church-building  in  Scotland  brought  out  in  a  well-known 
article  in  the  '  Quarterly  Eeview '  for  July  1849,  on  the  Churches  and  Abbeys  of 
Scotland,  understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Joseph  Robertson. 
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fail,  there  is  none  to  be  had  in  the 
country."  What  a  magnificent 
contrast  to  such  a  picture  is  the 

E  resent  relative  condition  of  Scot- 
md  and  the  Low  Countries  !  and 
yet  these  have  not  suffered  any 
awful  reverse  of  fortune — they  have 
merely  abided  in  stagnant  respecta- 
bility. 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  esti- 
mating the  chronicler's  pungent 
remarks  upon  our  poor  ancestors, 
that  he  was  not  only  a  worshipper 
of  rank  and  wealth,  but  thoroughly- 
English  in  his  partialities,  magni- 
fying the  feats  in  arms  of  the  great 
enemies  of  his  own  country.  The 
records  of  the  Scots  Parliament  of 
1395  curiously  confirm  the  infer- 
ence from  his  narrative,  that  the 
French  were  oppressive  purveyors, 
and  otherwise  unobservant  of  the 
people's  rights.  An  indenture,  as 
it  is  termed — the  terms  of  a  sort  of 
compact  with  the  strangers — appears 
among  the  records,  conspicuous 
among  their  other  Latin  and  ver- 
nacular contents  as  being  set  forth 
in  French,  in  courtesy,  of  course,  to 
the  strangers.  It  expressly  lays 
down  that  no  goods .  of  any  kind 
shall  be  taken  by  force,  under 
pain  of  death,  and  none  shall 
be  received  without  being  duly 
paid  for — the  dealers  having  free 
access  to  come  and  go.  There  are 
regulations,  too,  for  suppressing 
broils  by  competent  authority,  and 
especially  for  settling  questions  be- 
tween persons  of  unequal  degrees ; 
a  remedy  for  the  French  practice, 
which  left  the  settlement  entirely 
with  the  superior.  This  document 
is  one  of  many  showing  that,  in 
Scotland,  there  were  arrangements 
for  protecting  the  personal  freedom 
of  the  humbler  classes,  and  their 
rights  of  property,  the  fulness  of 
which  is  little  known,  because  the 
like  did  not  exist  in  other  countries, 
and  those  who  have  written  philo- 
sophical treatises  on  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, or  on  the  progress  of  Europe 
from  barbarism  to  civilisation,  have 
generally  lumped  all  the  countries 
of  Europe  together.  The  sense  of 
personal  freedom  seems  to  have 


been  rather  stronger  in  Scotland 
than  in  England  ;  it  was  such  as 
evidently  to  astound  the  French 
knights.  At  the  end  of  the  affair, 
Froissart  expresses  this  surprise  in 
his  usual  simple  and  expressive 
way.  After  a  second  or  third  com- 
plaint of  the  unreasonable  condi- 
tion that  his  countrymen  should 
pay  for  the  victuals  they  consumed, 
he  goes  on,  "The  Scots  said  the 
French  had  done  them  more  mis- 
chief than  the  English ;"  and  when 
asked  in  what  manner,  they  re- 
plied, "  By  riding  through  the  corn, 
oats,  and  barley  on  their  march, 
which  they  trod  under  foot,  not 
condescending  to  follow  the  roads, 
for  which  damage  they  would  have 
a  recompense  before  they  left  Scot- 
land, and  they  should  neither  find 
vessel  nor  mariner  who  would  dare 
to  put  to  sea  without  their  permis- 
sion." 

Of  the  military  events  in  the 
short  war  following  the  arrival  of 
the  French,  an  outline  will  be  found 
in  the  ordinary  histories ;  but  it  was 
attended  by  some  conditions  which 
curiously  bring  out  the  specialties  of 
the  two  nations  so  oddly  allied.  One 
propitiatory  gift  the  strangers  had 
brought  with  them,  which  was  far 
more  highly  appreciated  than  their 
own  presence  ;  this  was  a  thousand 
stand  of  accoutrements  for  men-at- 
arms.  They  were  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence, being  selected  out  of  the  store 
kept  in  the  Castle  of  Beaute"  for 
the  use  of  the  Parisians.  When 
these  were  distributed  among  the 
Scots  knights,  who  were  but  poorly 
equipped,  the  chronicler,  as  if  he 
had  been  speaking  of  the  prizes 
at  a  Christmas-tree,  tells  how  those 
who  were  successful  and  got  them 
were  greatly  delighted.  The  Scots 
did  their  part  in  their  own  way  : 
they  brought  together  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  a  force  that  drained  the 
country  of  its  available  manhood. 
But  England  had  at  that  time  no- 
thing to  divert  her  arms  elsewhere, 
and  the  policy  adopted  was  to  send 
northwards  a  force  sufficient  to 
crush  Scotland  for  ever.  It  con- 
sisted of  seven  thousand  mounted 
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men-at-arms,  and  sixty  thousand 
bow  and  bill  men — a  force  from 
three  to  four  times  as  large  as  the 
armies  that  gained  the  memorable 
English  victories  in  France.  Of 
these,  Agincourt  was  still  to  come 
off,  but  Crecy  and  Poictiers  were 
over,  along  with  many  other  affairs 
that  might  have  taught  the  French 
a  lesson.  The  Scots,  too,  had  suffer- 
ed two  great  defeats — Neville's  Cross 
and  Halidon  Hill — since  their  great 
national  triumph.  The  impression 
made  on  each  country  by  their  ex- 
periences brought  out  their  dis- 
tinct national  characteristics.  The 
French  knights  were  all  ardour  and 
impatience  ;  they  clamoured  to  be 
at  the  enemy  without  ascertaining 
the  amount  or  character  of  his 
force.  The  wretched  internal  wars 
of  their  own  country  had  taught 
them  to  look  on  the  battle-field  as 
the  arena  of  reason  in  personal  con- 
flict, rather  than  the  great  tribunal 
in  which  the  fate  of  nations  was 
to  be  decided,  and  communities 
come  forth  freed  or  enslaved. 

To  the  Scots,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  affair  was  one  of  national  life 
or  death,  and  they  would  run  no 
risks  for  distinction's  sake.  Pic- 
turesque accounts  have  often  been 
repeated  of  a  scene  where  Douglas, 
or  some  other  Scots  leader,  brought 
the  Admiral  to  an  elevated  spot 
whence  he  could  see  and  estimate 
the  mighty  host  of  England ;  but 
the  most  picturesque  of  all  the  ac- 
counts is  the  original  by  Froissart, 
of  which  the  others  are  parodies. 
The  point  in  national  tactics  brought 
out  by  this  incident  is  the  singular 
recklessness  with  which  the  French 
must  have  been  accustomed  to  do 
battle.  In  total  ignorance  of  the 
force  he  was  to  oppose,  and  not 
seeking  to  know  aught  concerning 
it,  the  Frenchman's  voice  was  still 
for  war.  When  made  to  see  with 
his  own  eyes  what  he  had  to  en- 
counter, he  was  as  reluctant  as  his 
companions  to  risk  the  issue  of  a 
battle,  but  not  so  fertile  in  expe- 
dients for  carrying  on  the  war  effec- 
tively without  one.  The  policy 
adopted  was  to  clear  the  country  be- 


fore the  English  army  as  it  advanced, 
and  carry  everything  portable  and 
valuable  within  the  recesses  of  the 
mountain-ranges,  whither  the  inha- 
bitants not  fit  for  military  service 
went  with  their  effects.  A  desert 
being  thus  opened  for  the  progress 
of  the  invaders,  they  were  left  to 
wander  in  it  unmolested  while  the 
Scots  army  went  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, and  crossed  the  Border  south- 
wards. Thus  the  English  army  found 
Scotland  empty — the  Scots  army 
found  England  full.  The  one  wore 
itself  out  in  a  fruitless  march,  part 
of  it  straggling,  it  was  said,  as  far 
as  Aberdeen,  and  returned  thinned 
and  starving,  while  the  other  was 
only  embarrassed  by  the  burden  of 
its  plunder.  Much  destruction  there 
was,  doubtless,  on  both*  sides,  but 
it  fell  heaviest  where  there  was 
most  to  destroy,  and  gratified  at 
last  in  some  measure  the  French, 
who  "  said  among  themselves  they 
had  burned  in  the  bishoprics  of 
Durham  and  Carlisle  more  than  the 
value  of  all  the  towns  in  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland/'  But  havoc  does 
not  make  wealth,  and  whether  or 
not  the  Scots  knew  better  from  ex- 
perience how  to  profit  by  such  op- 
portunities, the  French,  when  they 
returned  northward,  were  starving. 
Their  object  now  was  to  get  out  of 
the  country  as  fast  as  they  could. 
Froissart,  with  a  touch  of  dry  hum- 
our, explains  that  their  allies  had 
no  objection  to  speed  the  exit  of 
the  poorer  knights,  but  resolved  to 
hold  the  richer  and  more  respect- 
able in  a  sort  of  pawn  for  the  dam- 
age which  the  expedition  had  in- 
flicted on  the  common  people.  The 
Admiral  asked  his  good  friends  the 
Lords  Douglas  and  Moray  to  put  a 
stop  to  these  demands ;  but  these 
good  knights  were  unable  to  accom- 
modate their  brethren  in  this  little 
matter,  and  the  Admiral  was  obliged 
to  give  effectual  pledges  from  his 
Government  for  the  payment  of  the 
creditors.  There  is  something  in 
all  this  that  seems  utterly  unchival- 
rous  and  even  ungenerous ;  but  it 
had  been  well  for  France  had  Frois- 
sart been  able  to  tell  a  like  story  of 
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her  peasantry.  It  merely  shows  us 
that  our  countrymen  of  that  day 
were  of  those  who  "knew  their 
rights,  and,  knowing,  dared  main- 
tain them;"  and  was  but  a  demon- 
stration on  a  humbler,  and,  if  you 
will,  more  sordid  shape,  of  the  same 
spirit  that  had  swept  away  the 
Anglo-Norman  invaders.  The  very 
first  act  which  their  chronicler 
records  concerning  his  knightly 
friends,  after  he  has  exhausted  his 
wrath  against  the  hard  and  mercen- 
ary Scot,  is  thoroughly  suggestive. 
Some  of  the  knights  tried  other 
fields  of  adventure,  "  but  the  great- 
er number  returned  to  France,  and 
were  so  poor  they  knew  not  how 
to  remount  themselves,  especially 
those  from  Burgundy,  Champagne, 
Bar,  and  Lorraine,  who  seized  the 
labouring  horses  wherever  tliey  found 
them  in  the  fields"  so  impatient 
were  they  to  regain  their  freedom 
of  action. 

So  ended  this  affair,  with  the  as- 
pect of  evil  auspices  for  the  alliance. 
The  adventurers  returned  "  cursing 
Scotland,  arid  the  hour  they  had  set 
foot  there.  They  said  they  had 
never  suffered  so  much  in  any  ex- 
pedition, and  wished  the  King  of 
France  would  make  a  truce  with 
the  English  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  then  march  to  Scotland  and 
utterly  destroy  it ;  for  never  had 
they  seen  such  wicked  people,  nor 
such  ignorant  hypocrites  and  trai- 
tors." But  the  impulsive  denunci- 
ation of  the  disappointed  adven- 
turers was  signally  obliterated  in 
the  history  of  the  next  half-century. 
Ere  many  more  years  had  passed 
over  them,  that  day  of  awful  trial 
was  coming  when  France  had  to 
lean  on  the  strong  arm  of  her  early 
ally  ;  and,  in  fact,  some  of  the  de- 
nouncers lived  to  see  adventurers 
from  the  sordid  land  of  their  con- 
tempt and  hatred  commanding  the 
armies  of  France,  and  owning  her 
broad  lordships.  It  was,  in  fact, 
just  after  the  return  of  Yienne's 
expedition,  that  the  remarkable  ab- 
sorption of  Scotsmen  into  the  aris- 
tocracy of  France,  referred  to  in  our 
preceding  paper,  began  to  set  in. 


This  episode  of  the  French  ex- 
pedition to  Scotland,  small  though 
its  place  is  in  the  annals  of  Europe, 
yet  merits  the  consideration  of  the 
thoughtful  historian,  in  affording  a 
significant  example  of  the  real  causes 
of  the  misery  and  degradation  of 
France  at  that  time,  and  the  won- 
derful victories  of  the  English  kings. 
Chivalry,  courage,  the  love  of  en- 
terprise, high  spirit  in  all  forms, 
abounded  to  superfluity  among  the 
knightly  orders,  but  received  no 
solid  support  from  below.  The 
mounted  steel-clad  knights  of  the 
period,  in  the  highest  physical  con- 
dition, afraid  of  nothing  on  the 
earth  or  beyond  it,  and  burning  for 
triumph  and  fame,  could  perform 
miraculous  feats  of  strength  and 
daring ;  but  all  passed  off  in 
wasted  effort  and  vain  rivalry,  when 
there  was  wanting  the  bold  peasan- 
try, who,  with  their  buff  jerkins, 
and  their  bills  and  bows,  or  short 
Scottish  spears,  were  the  real  force 
by  which  realms  were  held  or 
gained. 

The  next  affair  in  which  M. 
Michel  notes  his  countrymen  as 
present  among  us,  was  a  very  pecu- 
liar and  exceptional  one,  with  fea- 
tures only  too  like  those  which  were 
such  a  scandal  to  the  social  condi- 
tion of  France.  It  was  that  great 
battle  or  tournament  on  the  North 
Inch  of  Perth,  where  opposite  High- 
land factions,  called  the  clan  Quhele 
and  clan  Chattan,  were  pitted 
against  each  other,  thirty  to  thirty 
— an  affair,  the  darker  colours  of 
which  are  lighted  up  by  the  eccen- 
tric movements  of  the  Gow  Chrom, 
or  bandy-legged  smith  of  Perth, 
who  took  the  place  of  a  defaulter 
in  one  of  the  ranks,  to  prevent  the 
spectacle  of  the  day  from  being 
spoilt.  That  such  a  contest  should 
have  been  organised  to  take 
place  in  the  presence  of  the  king 
and  court,  under  solemnities  and 
regulations  like  some  important 
ordeal,  has  driven  historical  specu- 
lators to  discover  what  deep  policy 
for  the  pacification  or  subjugation 
of  the  Highlands  lay  behind  it. 
The  feature  that  gives  it  a  place  in 
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M.  Michel's  book,  is  the  briefest 
possible  notification  by  one  of  the 
chroniclers,  that  a  large  number 
of  Frenchmen  and  other  strangers 
were  present  at  the  spectacle.  This 
draws  us  back  from  the  mysterious 
arcana  of  political  intrigue  to  find 
a  mere  showy  pageant,  got  up  to 
enliven  the  hours  of  idle  mirth — an 
act,  in  short,  of  royal  hospitality — 
a  show  cunningly  adapted  to  the 
tastes  of  the  age,  yet  having  withal 
the  freshness  of  originality,  being  a 
renaissance  kind  of  combination  of 
the  gladiatorial  conflict  of  the  Ro- 
man circus  with  the  tournament  of 
chivalry.  The  Highlanders  were,  in 
fact,  the  human  raw  material  which 
a  king  of  Scots  could  in  that 
day  employ,  so  far  as  their  nature 
suited,  for  the  use  or  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  guests.  Them,  and 
them  only  among  his  subjects,  could 
he  use  as  the  Empire  used  the 
Transalpine  barbarian — "  butchered 
to  make  a  Roman  holiday."  The 
treatment  of  the  Celt  is  the  blot  in 
that  period  of  our  history.  Never 
in  later  times  has  the  Red  Indian  or 
Australian  native  been  more  the 
hunted  wild  beast  to  the  emigrant 
settler,  than  the  Highlander  was  to 
his  neighbour  the  Lowlander.  True, 
he  was  not  easily  got  at,  and,  when 
reached,  he  was  found  to  have  tusks. 
They  were  a  people  never  permitted 
to  be  at  rest  from  external  assault ; 
yet  such  was  their  nature  that,  in- 
stead of  being  pressed  by  a  common 
cause  into  compact  union,  they 
were  divided  into  communities  that 
hated  each  other  almost  more  bit- 
terly than  the  common  enemy.  This 
internal  animosity  has  suggested 
that  the  king  wanted  two  factions 
to  exterminate  each  other  as  it  were 
symbolically,  and  accept  the  result 
of  a  combat  between  two  bodies  of 
chosen  champions,  as  if  there  had 
been  an  actual  stricken  field,  with 
all  the  able-bodied  men  on  both 
sides  engaged  in  it.  It  was  quite 
safe  to  calculate  that  when  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  two  contending 
factions  were  set  face  to  face  on  the 
green  sward,  they  would -fly  at  each 
other's  throats,  and  afford  in  an 


abundant  manner  to  the  audience 
whatever  delectation  might  arise 
from  an  intensely  bloody  struggle. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  expect  the 
Highlanders  to  be  fools  enough  to 
accept  this  sort  of  symbolical  ex- 
tinction of  their  quarrel  was  too 
preposterous  a  deduction  for  any 
practical  statesman.  They  had  no 
notion  of  leaving  important  issues 
to  the  event  of  single  combat,  or 
any  of  the  other  preposterous  rules 
of  chivalry,  but  slew  their  enemies 
where  they  could,  and  preferred 
doing  so  secretly,  and  without  risk 
to  themselves,  when  that  was  prac- 
ticable. 

As  we  read  on  the  history  of  the 
two  countries,  France  and  Scotland, 
we  shall  find  the  national  friend- 
ship which  had  arisen  in  their  com- 
mon adversity  gradually  and  al- 
most insensibly  changing  its  char- 
acter. The  strong  current  of  mi- 
gration from  Scotland  which  had 
set  in  during  the  latter  period  of 
the  hundred  years'  war  stopped  al- 
most abruptly.  Scotsmen  were  still 
hired  as  soldiers — sometimes  got 
other  appointments — and,  generally 
speaking,  were  received  with  hos- 
pitality ;  but  in  Louis  XL's 
reign,  the  time  had  passed  when 
they  were  accepted  in  the  mass  as  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  aristo- 
cracy of  France,  and  forthwith  in- 
vested with  titles  and  domains. 
The  families  that  had  thus  settled 
down  remembered  the  traditions  of 
their  origin,  but  had  no  concern 
with  Scotland,  and  were  thoroughly 
French,  nationally  and  socially. 
France,  too,  was  aggregating  into  a 
compact  nationality,  to  which  her 
sons  could  attach  themselves  with 
some  thrill  of  patriotic  pride.  She 
made  a  great  stride  onward  both  in 
nationality  and  prosperity  during 
the  reign  of  that  hard,  greedy,  penu- 
rious, crafty,  superstitious  hypo- 
crite, Louis  XL  By  a  sort  of  slow 
corroding  process  he  ate  out,  bit 
by  bit,  the  powers  and  tyrannies 
that  lay  between  his  own  and  the 
people.  Blood,  even  the  nearest, 
was  to  him  nowise  thicker  than 
water,  so  he  did  not,  like  his  pre- 
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decessors,  let  royal  relations  pick  up 
what  territorial  feudatories  dropped ; 
he  took  all  to  himself,  and,  taking 
it  to  himself,  it  became  that  French 
empire  which  was  to  be  inherited 
by  Francis  I.,  Louis  XIV.,  and 
even  the  Napoleons;  for  he  seems 
to  have  had  the  principal  hand  in 
-jointing  and  fitting  in  the  subordi- 
nate machinery  of  that  centralisa- 
tion which  proved  compact  enough 
in  its  details  to  be  put  together 
again  after  the  smash  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  which  has  proved  itself 
as  yet  the  only  system  under  which 
France  can  flourish. 

Scotland  was,  at  the  same  time, 
rising  under  a  faint  sunshine  of 
prosperity — a  sort  of  reflection  of 
that  enjoyed  by  France.  The  con- 
nection of  the  poor  with  the  rich 
country  was  becoming  ever  more 
close,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was 
acquiring  an  unwholesome  char- 
acter. The  two  could  not  fuse  into 
each  other  as  England  and  Scotland 
did;  and,  for  all  the  pride  of  the 
Scots,  and  their  strong  hold  over 
France,  as  the  advanced  -  guard 
mounted  upon  England,  the  con- 
nection could  not  but  lapse  into  a 
sort  of  clientage — the  great  nation 
being  the  patron,  the  small  nation 
the  dependant.  Whether  for  good 
or  evil,  France  infused  into  Scot- 
land her  own  institutions,  which, 
being  those  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as 
practised  throughout  the  Christian 
nations  of  the  Continent,  made 
Scotsmen  free  of  those  elements  of 
social  communion,  that  amitas  gen- 
tium, from  which  England  excluded 
herself  in  sulky  pride.  This  is  visi- 
ble, or  rather  audible,  at  the  present 
day,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  of  the 
Scotsmen  of  the  old  school,  who  can 
make  themselves  understood  all  over 
the  world ;  while  the  English  pro- 
nunciation, differing  from  that  of 
the  nations  which  have  preserved 
the  chief  deposits  of  the  classic  lan- 
guages in  their  own,  must  as  assur- 
edly differ  from  the  way  in  which 
these  were  originally  spoken.  The 
Englishman  disdained  the  universal 
Justinian  jurisprudence,  and  would 
be  a  law  unto  himself,  which  he 
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called,  with  an  affectation  of  humili- 
ty, "  The  Common  Law."  It  is  full, 
no  doubt,  of  patches  taken  out  of  the 
'  Corpus  Juris,'  but,  far  from  their 
source  being  acknowledged,  the  ci- 
vilians are  never  spoken  of  by  the 
common  lawyers  but  to  be  railed  at 
and  denounced ;  and  when  great 
draughts  on  the  Roman  system  were 
found  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 
the  machine  of  justice  in  motion, 
these  were  entirely  elbowed  out  of 
the  way  by  common  law,  and  had 
to  form  themselves  into  a  separate 
machinery  of  their  own,  called 
Equity.  Scotland,  on  the  other 
hand,  received  implicitly  from  her 
leader  in  civilisation  the  great  body 
of  the  civil  law,  as  collected  and 
arranged  by  the  most  laborious  of 
all  labouring  editors,  Denis  Gode- 
f  roi.  We  brought  over  also  an  exact 
facsimile  of  the  French  system  of 
public  prosecution  for  crime,  from 
the  great  state  officer  at  the  head  of 
the  system  to  the  Procureurs  du 
R'oi.  It  is  still  in  full  practice  and 
eminently  useful ;  but  it  is  an  ar- 
rangement that,  to  be  entirely  bene- 
ficial, needs  to  be  surrounded  by  con- 
stitutional safeguards ;  and  though 
there  has  been  much  pressure  of 
late  to  establish  it  in  England,  one 
cannot  be  surprised  that  it  was 
looked  askance  at  while  the  great 
struggles  for  fixing  the  constitution 
were  in  progress. 

The  practice  of  the  long-forgotten 
States -General  of  France  was  an 
object  of  rather  anxious  inquiry  at 
the  reassembling  of  that  body  in 
1789,  after  they  had  been  some  four 
centuries  and  a  half  in  a  state  of  ad- 
j  ournment  or  dissolution.  The  inves- 
tigations thus  occasioned  brought 
out  many  peculiarities  which  were 
in  practical  observance  in  Scotland 
down  to  the  Union.  All  the  world 
has  read  of  that  awful  crisis  arising 
out  of  the  question  whether  the 
Estates  should  vote  collectively  or 
separately.  Had  the  question  re- 
mained within  the  bounds  of  reason 
and  regulation,  instead  of  being  vir- 
tually at  the  issue  of  the  sword, 
much  instructive  precedent  would 
have  been  obtained  for  its  settle- 
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ment  by  an  examination  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  Parliament  of  Scot- 
land which  adjusted  the  Union — an 
exciting  matter  also,  yet,  to  the  cre- 
dit of  our  country,  -discussed  with 
perfect  order,  and  obedience  to  rules 
of  practice  which,  derived  from  the 
custom  of  the  old  States-General  of 
France,  were  rendered  pliant  and 
adaptable  by  such  a  long  series  of 
practical  adaptations  as  the  country 
of  their  nativity  was  not  permitted 
to  witness. 

There  was  a  very  distinct  adapta- 
tion of  another  French  institution  of 
later  origin,  when  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion was  established  in  1533.  Be- 
fore thatt  the  king's  justices  admi- 
nistered the  law  somewhat  as  in 
England,  but  there  was  an  appeal 
to  Parliament ;  and  as  that  body  did 
its  judicial  work  by  committees, 
these  became  virtually  the  supreme 
courts  of  the  realm.  If  the  reader 
wants  to  have  assurance  that  there 
is  something  really  sound  in  this  in- 
formation, by  receiving  it  in  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  its  appropriate  techni- 
calities, let  him  commit  to  memory 
that  the  chief  standing  committee 
was  named  that  of  the  Domini  au- 
ditorii  ad  querelas.  When  he  uses 
that  term,  nobody  will  question  the 
accuracy  of  what  he  says.  The  Court 
of  Session,  established  to  supersede 
this  kind  of  tribunal,  was  exactly 
a  French  parliament — a  body  exer- 
cising appellate  judicial  functions, 
along  with  a  few  others  of  a  legisla- 
tive character — few  in  this  country, 
but  in  France  sufficiently  extensive 
to  render  the  assembling  of  the 
proper  Parliament  of  the  land  and 
the  States-General  unnecessary  for 
all  regal  purposes. 

In  other  institutions — the  univer- 
sities, for  instance — we  find  not 
merely  the  influence  of  French  ex- 
ample, but  an  absolute  importation 
of  the  whole  French  structure  and 
discipline.  The  University  of  King's 
College  in  Aberdeen  was  construct- 
ed on  the  model  of  the  great  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  Its  founder,  Bishop 
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Elphinston,  had  taught  there  for 
many  years;  so  had  its  first  prin- 
cipal, Hector  Boece,  the  most  gar- 
rulous and  credulous  of  historians. 
The  transition  from  the  Paris  to  the 
Aberdeen  of  that  day,  must  have 
been  a  descent  not  to  be  estimated 
by  the  present  relative  condition 
of  the  two  places;  and  one  can- 
not be  surprised  to  find  Hector 
saying  that  he  was  seduced  north- 
wards by  gifts  and  promises.  It 
is  probable  that  we  would  find 
fewer  actual  living  remnants  of  the 
old  institution  in  Paris  itself  than 
in  the  northern  imitation.  There 
may  be  yet  found  the  offices  of  re- 
gent and  censor,  for  the  qualities 
of  which  one  must  search  in  the 
mighty  folios  of  Bullceus.  There 
survives  the  division  into  na- 
tions— the  type  of  the  unlimited 
hospitality  of  the  university  as  a 
place  where  people  of  all  nations 
assembled  to  drink  at  the  fountain 
of  knowledge.  There  also  the  youth 
who  flashes  forth,  for  the  first  time, 
in  his  scarlet  plumage,  is  called  a 
bejeant,  not  conscious,  perhaps,  that 
the  term  was  used  to  the  first-session 
students  of  the  French  universities 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  that  it 
is  derived  by  the  learned  from  bee 
jaune,  or  yellow  nib.  If  the  reader 
is  of  a  sentimentally  domestic  turn, 
he  may  find  in  the  term  the  concep- 
tion of  an  alma  mater,  shielding  the 
innocent  brood  from  surrounding 
dangers ;  and  if  he  be  knowing  and 
sarcastic,  he  may  suppose  it  to  refer 
to  a  rawness  and  amenability  to  be 
trotted  out,  expressed  in  the  present 
day  by  the  synonymous  freshman 
and  greenhorn. 

There  is  a  still  more  distinct 
stamp  of  a  French  type,  in  the 
architecture  of  our  country,  so  en- 
tirely separate  from  the  English 
style,  in  the  flamboyant  Gothic  of 
the  churches,  and  the  rocket-topped 
turrets  of  the  castles ;  but  on  this 
specialty  we  shall  not  here  enlarge, 
having,  in  some  measure,  examined 
it  several  years  ago.*  It  was  not 


*  See  the  article  on  '  Baronial  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Scotland, '  in  the 
Magazine  for  August  1850. 
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likely  that  all  these,  with  many 
other  practices,  should  be  imported 
into  the  nation,  however  gradually, 
without  the  people  having  a  con- 
sciousness that  they  were  foreign. 
They  were  not  established  without 
the  aid  of  men,  showing,  by  their 
air  and  ways,  that  they  and  their 
practices  were  alike  alien.  He, 
however,  who  gave  the  first  flagrant 
offence,  in  that  way,  to  the  national 
feeling,  was  a  descendant  of  one  of 
the  emigrant  Scots  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  by  blood  and  rank 
closely  allied  to  the  Scottish  throne, 
although  every  inch  a  Frenchman. 
To  watch  in  history  the  action 
and  counteraction  of  opposing 
forces  which  have  developed  some 
grand  result,  yet  by  a  slight  and 
not  improbable  impulse  the  other 
way  might  have  borne  towards  an 
opposite  conclusion  equally  mo- 
mentous, is  an  interesting  task, 
with  something  in  it  of  the  excite- 
ment of  the  chase.  In  pursuing 
the  traces  which  bring  Scotland 
back  to  her  English  kindred,  and 
saved  her  from  a  permanent  annexa- 
tion to  France,  the  arrival  of  John 
Duke  of  Albany  in  Scotland,  in 
1515,  is  a  critical  turning-point. 
Already  had  the  seed  of  the  union 
with  England  been  planted  when 
James  IV.  got  for  a  wife  the 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.  Under 
the  portrait  of  this  sagacious  king, 
Bacon  wrote  the  mysterious  motto 
— Cor  regis  inscrutabile.  It  would 
serve  pleasantly  to  lighten  up  and 
relieve  a  hard  and  selfish  reputa- 
tion, if  one  could  figure  him,  in  the 
depths  of  his  own  heart,  assuring 
himself  of  having  entered  in  the 
books  of  fate  a  stroke  of  policy  that 
at  some  date,  however  distant,  was 
destined  to  appease  the  long  bloody 
contest  of  two  rival  nations,  and 
unite  them  into  a  compact  and 
mighty  empire.  The  prospects  of 
such  a  consummation  were  at  first 
anything  but  encouraging.  The  old 
love  broke  in  counteracting  the 
prudential  policy ;  and,  indeed, 
never  did  besotted  lover  aban- 
don himself  to  wilder  folly  than 
James  IV.,  when,  at  the  bidding  of 


Anne  of  France  as  the  lady  of  his 
chivalrous  worship,  he  resolved  to 
be  her  true  knight,  and  take  three 
steps  into  English  ground.  When 
a  chivalrous  freak,  backed  by  a  few 
political  irritations  scarce  less  im- 
portant, strewed  the  moor  of 
Flodden  with  the  flower  of  the 
land,  it  was  time  for  Scotland  to 
think  over  the  rationality  of  this 
distant  alliance,  which  deepened  and 
perpetuated  her  feud  with  her  close 
neighbour  of  kindred  blood.  Well 
for  him,  the  good,  easy,  frank,  chi- 
valrous monarch,  that  he  was  buried 
in  the  ruin  he  had  made,  and  saw 
not  the  misery  of  a  desolated  na- 
tion. Of  the  totally  alien  object 
for  which  all  the  mischief  had  been 
done,  there  was  immediate  evidence 
in  various  shapes.  One  curious  little 
item  of  it  is  brought  out  by  certain 
researches  of  M.  Michel,  which  have 
also  a  significant  bearing  on  the 
conflict  between  the  secular  and 
the  papal  power  in  the  disposal  of 
benefices.  The  Pope,  Julius  II., 
was  anxious  to  gain  over  to  his 
interest  Mathew  Lang,  bishop  of 
Gorz,  and  secretary  to  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  who  was  called  to 
Rome  and  blessed  by  the  vision  of 
a  cardinal's  hat,  and  the  papal  in- 
fluence in  the  first  high  promotion 
that  might  open.  The  archbishop- 
ric of  Bourges  became  vacant.  The 
chapter  elected  one  of  our  old 
friends  of  the  Scots  emigrant 
families,  Guillaume  de  Monypeny, 
brother  of  the  Lord  of  Concres- 
sault;  but  the  King,  Louis  XI I.,  at 
first  stood  out  for  Brillac,  bishop 
of  Orleans,  resisted  by  the  chap- 
ter. The  bishop  of  Gorz  then 
came  forward  with  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  sweep  away  both  candi- 
dates. He  was  favoured  of  the 
Pope :  his  own  master,  Maximilian, 
desired  for  his  secretary  this  foreign 
benefice,  which  would  cost  himself 
nothing ;  and  Louis  found  somehow 
that  the  bishop  was  as  much  his 
own  humble  servant  as  the  Em- 
peror's. No  effect  of  causes  suf- 
ficient seemed  in  this  world  more 
assured  than  that  Mathew  Lang, 
bishop  of  Gorz,  should  also  be 
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archbishop  of  Bourges ;  but  the 
fortune  of  war  rendered  it  before 
his  collation  less  important  to  have 
the  bishop  of  Gorz  in  the  archie- 
piscopate  than  another  person.  The 
King  laid  his  hand  again  on  the 
chapter,  and  required  them  to  pos- 
tulate one  whose  name  and  condi- 
tion must  have  seemed  somewhat 
strange  to  them — Andrew  Forman, 
bishop  of  Moray,  in  the  north  of 
Scotland.  There  are  reasons  for 
all  things.  Form  an  was  ambassa- 
dor from  Scotland  to  France,  and 
thus  had  opportunities  of  private 
communication  with  James  IV.  and 
Louis  XII.  This  latter,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Chapter  of  Bourges,  explains 
his  signal  obligations  to  Forman 
for  having  seconded  the  allure- 
ments of  the  Queen,  and  instigated 
the  King  of  Scots  to  make  war 
against  England,  explaining  how 
icelui^Royd'EscosBe  s'est  ouvertement 
declare  vouloir  tenir  nostre  party  et 
faire  la  guerre  actudlement  contre  le 
Roy  d' Angleterre.  Lest  the  chapter 
should  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement  of  the  services  performed 
to  France  by  Forman,  the  King 
sent  them,  le  double  des  lectres  que 
le  diet  Roy  d'Escosse  nous  a  escriptes 
et  aussi  de  la  defiance  cfil  a  fait 
au  diet  Roy  d'  Angleterre.  The  King 
pleaded  hard  with  the  chapter  to 
postulate  Forman,  representing  that 
they  could  not  find  a  better  means 
of  securing  his  own  countenance  and 
protection.  The  Scotsman  backed 
this  royal  appeal  by  a  persuasive 
letter,  which  he  signed  Andre, 
Arcevesque  de  Bourges  et  Evesque  de 
Morray.  Influence  was  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Pope  himself,  and  he 
declared  his  leaning  in  favour  of 
Forman.  The  members  of  the 
chapter,  who  had  been  knocked 
about  past  endurance  in  the  affair 
of  the  archbishopric  from  first  to 
last,  threatened  resistance  and  mar- 
tyrdom ;  but  the  pressure  of  the 
powers  combined  against  them 
brought  them  to  reason,  and  For- 
man entered  Bourges  in  archiepis- 
copal  triumph.  But  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  affair  were  as  yet  by 
no  means  at  an  end.  That  great 
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pontiff,  who  never  forgot  that  the 
head  of  the  Church  was  a  temporal 
prince,  Leo  X.,  had  just  ascend- 
ed the  throne,  and  found  that  it 
would  be  convenient  to  have  this 
archbishopric  of  Bourges  for  his 
nephew,  Cardinal  Abo.  By  good 
luck  the  see  of  St  Andrews,  the 
primacy  of  Scotland,  was  then  va- 
cant, and  was  given  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  French  dignity.  Such 
a  promotion  was  a  symbolically  ap- 
propriate reward  for  the  services  of 
Forman ;  his  predecessor  fell  at 
Flodden,  and  thus,  in  his  services 
to  the  King  of  France,  he  had 
made  a  vacancy  for  himself.  He 
had  for  some  time  in  his  pocket, 
afraid  to  show  it,  the  Pope's  bull 
appointing  him  Archbishop  of  St 
Andrews  and  Primate  of  Scotland. 
This  was  a  direct  act  of  interference 
contrary  to  law  and  custom,  since 
the  function  of  the  Pope  was  only 
to  collate  or  confirm,  as  ecclesiasti- 
cal superior,  the  choice  made  by 
the  local  authorities.  These  had 
their  favourite  for  the  appointment, 
Prior  Hepburn,  who  showed  his 
earnestness  in  his  own  cause  by 
taking  and  holding  the  Castle  of 
St  Andrews.  A  contest  of  mingled 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  elements,  too 
complex  to  be  disentangled,  fol- 
lowed ;  but  in  the  end  Forman 
triumphed,  having  on  his  side  the 
efforts  of  the  King  of  France  and 
his  servant  Albany,  with  the  Pope's 
sense  of  justice.  The  rewards  of 
this  highly  endowed  divine  were 
the  measure  alike  of  his  services  to 
France  and  of  his  injuries  to  Scot- 
land. He  held,  by  the  way,  in  com- 
mendam,  a  benefice  in  England ; 
and  as  he  had  a  good  deal  of  diplo- 
matic business  with  Henry  VIII., 
it  may  not  uncharitably  be  sup- 
posed that  he  sought  to  feather  his 
hat  with  English  as  well  as  French 
plumage.  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
these  affairs,  which  were  bringing 
out  the  dangerous  and  disastrous 
elements  in  the  French  alliance, 
that  Albany  arrived. 

Albany's  father,  the  younger  bro- 
ther of  James  III.,  had  lived  long 
in  France,  got  great  lordships  there, 
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and  thoroughly  assimilated  himself 
to  the  Continental  system.  He  mar- 
ried Anne  de  la  Tour,  daughter  of 
the  Count  of  Auvergne  and  Bou- 
logne, of  a  half  princely  family, 
which  became  afterwards  conspicu- 
ous by  producing  Marshal  Turenne, 
and  at  a  later  period  the  eccentric 
grenadier,  Latour  d' Auvergne,  who, 
in  homage  to  republican  principles, 
would  not  leave  the  subaltern  ranks 
in  Napoleon's  army,  and  became 
more  conspicuous  by  remaining 
there  than  many  who  escaped  from 
that  level  to  acquire  wealth  and 
power.  The  sister  of  Anne  de  la 
Tour  married  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
Duke  of  Urbino.  From  this  connec- 
tion Albany  was  the  uncle  of  Cathe- 
rine de  Medici,  the  renowned  Queen 
of  France,  and,  in  fact,  was  the  near- 
est relative,  who,  as  folks  used  to 
say  in  this  country,  "gave  her  away" 
to  Henry  II.  On  this  occasion  he 
got  a  cardinal's  hat  for  Philip  de 
la  Chambre,  his  mother's  son  by 
a  second  marriage.  He  lived  tho- 
roughly in  the  midst  of  the  Con- 
tinental royalties  of  the  day,  and 
had  the  sort  of  repute  among  them 
that  may  be  acquired  by  a  man 
of  great  influence  and  connection, 
whose  capacity  has  never  been  tried 
by  any  piece  of  critical  business — 
a  repute  that  comes  to  persons  in  a 
certain  position  by  a  sort  of  process 
of  gravitation.  Brave  he  seems  to 
have  been,  like  all  his  race,  and  he 
sometimes  held  even  important  com- 
mands. He  accompanied  his  friend, 
Francis  I.,  in  his  unfortunate  raid 
into  Italy  in  1525,  and  was  for- 
tunately and  honourably  clear  of 
that  bad  business,  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  by  being  then  in  command  of 
a  detachment  sent  against  Naples. 
There  are  men  who,  when  they 
shift  their  place  and  function,  can 
assimilate  themselves  to  the  changed 
conditions  around  them — who  can 
find  themselves  surrounded  by  un- 
wonted customs  and  ways,  and  yet 
accept  the  condition  that  the  men 
who  follow  these  are  pursuing  the 
normal  condition  of  their  being, 
and  must  be  left  to  do  so  in  peace, 
otherwise  harm  will  come  of  it; 
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and  in  this  faculty  consists  the  in- 
stinct which  enables  men  to  govern 
races  alien  to  their  own.  Albany 
did  not  possess  it.  He  appears  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  language 
of  Scotland,  and  to  have  thought 
or  rather  felt  that,  wherever  he  was, 
all  should  be  the  same  as  in  the 
midst  of  Italian  and  French  cour- 
tiers ;  and  if  it  were  not  so,  some- 
thing was  wrong,  and  should  be 
put  right.  It  was  then  the  com- 
mencement of  a  very  luxurious  age 
in  France — an  age  of  rich  and  showy 
costumes,  of  curls,  perfumes,  cos- 
metics, and  pet  spaniels — and  Al- 
bany was  the  leader  of  fashion  in 
all  such  things.  It  is  needless  to 
say  how  powerfully  all  this  con- 
trasted with  rough  Scotland — what 
a  shocking  set  of  barbarians  he 
found  himself  thrown  among — how 
contemptible  to  the  rugged  Scots 
nobles  was  the  effeminate  Oriental 
luxury  of  the  little  court  he  im- 
ported from  Paris,  shifted  north- 
wards as  some  wealthy  luxurious 
sportsman  takes  a  detachment  from 
his  stable,  kennel,  and  servants' 
hall,  to  a  bothy  in  the  Highlands. 

He  arrived,  however,  in  a  sort  of 
sunshine.  At  that  calamitous  mo- 
ment the  nearest  relation  of  the 
infant  king,  a  practised  statesman, 
was  heartily  welcome.  He  brought 
a  small  rather  brilliant  fleet  with 
him,  which  was  dignified  by  his 
high  office  as  Admiral  of  France ; 
he  brought  also  some  money  and 
valuable  trifles,  which  were  not  in- 
acceptable.  Wood,  in  his  '  Peerage,' 
tells  us  that  "  The  peers  and  chiefs 
crowded  to  his  presence  :  his  exotic 
elegance  of  manners,  his  condescen- 
sion, affability,  and  courtesy  of  de- 
meanour, won  all  hearts."  If  so, 
these  were  not  long  retained.  He 
came,  indeed,  just  before  some 
tangible  object  was  wanted  against 
which  to  direct  the  first  sulky 
feelings  of  the  country  towards 
France  j  and  he  served  the  pur- 
pose exactly,  for  his  own  handi- 
work was  the  cause  of  that  feeling. 
In  a  new  treaty  between  France 
and  England,  in  which  he  bore  a 
great  if  not  the  chief  part,  Scotland 
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was  for  the  first  time  treated  as  a 
needy  and  troublesome  hanger-on 
of  France.  Instead  of  the  old  cour- 
tesy, which  made  Scotland,  nomin- 
ally at  least,  an  independent  party 
to  the  treaty,  it  was  made  directly 
by  France,  but  Scotland  was  com- 
prehended in  it,  with  a  warning 
that  if  there  were  any  of  the  old  raids 
across  the  Border,  giving  trouble  as 
they  had  so  often  done,  the  Scots 
should  forfeit  their  part  in  the  treaty. 
This  patronage  during  good  behav- 
iour roused  the  old  pride,  and  was 
one  of  many  symptoms  that  Albany 
had  come  to  them  less  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  their  own  independent 
line  of  kings,  than  as  the  adminis- 
trator of  a  distant  province  of  the 
French  empire.  The  humiliation 
was  all  the  more  bitter  from  the 
deep  resentments  that  burned  in 
the  people's  hearts  after  the  defeat 
of  Flodden,  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  the  Estates  brought  them- 
selves to  say  that,  though  Scotland 
believed  herself  able  single-handed 
to  avenge  her  losses,  yet,  out  of 
respect  for  the  old  friendship  of 
France,  the  country  would  consent 
to  peace  with  England. 

Setting  to  work  after  the  manner 
of  one  possessed  of  the  same  su- 
preme authority  as  the  King  of 
France,  Albany  began  his  govern- 
ment with  an  air  of  rigour,  inso- 
much that  the  common  historians 
speak  of  him  as  having  resolved  to 
suppress  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  assert  the  supremacy  of 
law  and  order.  He  thus  incurred 
the  reputation  of  a  grasping  tyrant. 
The  infant  brother  of  the  king  died 
suddenly;  his  mother  said  Albany 
had  poisoned  the  child,  and  people 
shuddered  for  his  brother,  now 
standing  alone  between  the  Regent 
and  the  throne,  and  talked  omin- 
ously of  the  manner  in  which 
Richard  III.  of  England  was  po- 
pularly believed  to  have  achieved 
the  crown  by  murdering  his 
nephews.  It  is  from  this  period 
that  we  may  date  the  rise  of 
a  really  English  party  in  Scot- 
land— a  party  who  feared  the  de- 
signs of  the  French,  and  who 


thought  that,  after  having  for  two 
hundred  years  maintained  her  in- 
dependence, Scotland  might  with 
fair  honour  be  combined  with  the 
country  nearest  to  her  and  likest 
in  blood,  should  the  succession  to 
both  fall  to  one  prince,  and  that  it 
would  be  judicious  to  adjust  the 
royal  alliances  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  bring  that  to  pass.  Such 
thoughts  were  in  the  mean  time 
somewhat  counteracted  by  the  light- 
headed doings  of  her  who  was  the 
nation's  present  tie  to  England — 
the  Queen-Dowager — whose  gro- 
tesque and  flagrant  love-affairs  are 
an  amusing  episode,  especially  to 
those  who  love  the  flavour  of  an- 
cient scandal ;  while  all  gracious 
thoughts  that  turned  themselves 
towards  England  were  met  in  the 
teeth  by  the  insults  and  injuries 
which  her  savage  brother,  Henry 
VIII.,  continued  to  pile  upon  the 
country. 

Up  to  this  point  it  does  not 
happen  to  us  to  have  noted  in- 
stances of  offices  of  emolument  in 
Scotland  given  to  Frenchmen,  and 
the  fuss  made  about  one  instance 
of  the  kind  leads  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  must  have  been  rare. 
Dunbar  the  poet,  who  was  in  priest's 
orders,  was  exceedingly  clamorous 
in  prose  and  in  verse — in  the  seri- 
ous and  in  the  comic  vein — for  pre- 
ferment. Perhaps  he  was  the  kind 
of  person  whom  it  is  as  difficult  to 
prefer  in  the  Church  as  it  was  to 
make  either  Swift  or  Sydney  Smith 
a  bishop.  His  indignation  was  great- 
ly roused  by  the  appointment  of  a 
foreigner  whom  he  deemed  beset  by 
his  own  special  failings,  but  in  far 
greater  intensity,  to  the  abbacy  of 
Tungland;  and  he  committed  his 
griefs  to  a  satirical  poem,  called 
'The  fenyet  Freir  of  Tungland.' 
The  object  of  this  poem  has  been 
set  down  by  historians  as  an  Italian, 
but  M.  Michel  indicates  him  as  a 
countryman  of  his  own,  by  the 
name  of  Jean  Damien.  He  is  called 
a  charlatan,  quack,  and  mountebank, 
and  might,  perhaps,  with  equal  ac- 
curacy, be  called  a  devotee  of  natural 
science,  who  speculated  ingeniously 
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and  experimented  boldly.  He  was 
in  search  of  the  philosopher's  stone, 
and  believed  himself  to  be  so  close 
on  its  discovery  that  he  ventured  to 
embark  the  money  of  King  James 
IV.,  and  such  other  persons  as  par- 
ticipated in  his  own  faith,  in  the 
adventure  to  realise  the  discovery, 
and  saturate  all  the  partners  in 
riches  indefinite.  This  was  a  spe- 
culation of  a  kind  in  which  many 
men  of  that  age  indulged ;  and 
they  were  men  not  differing  from 
others  except  in  their  scientific  at- 
tainments, adventurous  propensi- 
ties, and  sanguine  temperaments. 
The  class  still  exists  among  us, 
though  dealing  rather  in  iron  than 
gold  ;  as  if  we  had  in  the  history 
of  speculation,  from  the  alchemists 
down  to  Capel  Court,  something  that 
has  been  prophesied  in  that  beauti- 
ful mythological  sequence  liked  so 
much  at  all  schools,  beginning — 

"  Aurea  prima  sata  est  aetas,  quae  vindice 

nullo 

Sponte  sua  sine  lege  fidem  rectumque 
colebat." 

It  might  be  a  fair  question  whether 
the  stranger's  science  is  so  obsolete 
as  the  style  of  literature  in  which 
he  is  attacked,  since  Dunbar's  satiri- 
cal poem,  among  other  minor  indi- 
cations of  a  character  unsuited  to 
the  higher  offices  in  the  Christian 
ministry,  insinuates  that  the  ad- 
venturer committed  several  mur- 
ders ;  and  although  the  charge  is 
made  in  a  sort  of  rough  jocularity, 
the  force  of  it  does  not  by  any 
means  rest  on  its  absurdity  and  in- 
credibility. He  was  accused  of  a 
mad  project  for  extracting  gold 
from  the  Wanlockhead  Hills,  in 
Dumfriesshire,  which  cannot  be  ut- 
terly scorned  in  the  present  day, 
since  gold  has  actually  been  ex- 
tracted from  them,  though  the  pro- 
cess has  not  returned  twenty  shil- 
lings to  the  pound.  This  curious 
creature  completed  his  absurdities 
by  the  construction  of  a  pair  of 
wings,  with  which  he  was  to  take  a 
delightful  aerial  excursion  to  his 
native  country.  He  proved  his 
sincerity  by  starting  in  full  feather 
from  Stirling  Castle.  In  such  af- 
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fairs  it  is,  as  Madame  du  Deffaud 
said  about  that  walk  taken  by  St 
Denis  round  Paris  with  his  own 
head  for  a  burden,  le  premier  pas 
qui  coute.  The  poor  adventurer 
tumbled  at  once,  and  was  picked 
up  with  a  broken  thigh-bone.  Such 
is  the  only  Frenchman  who  became 
conspicuous  before  Albany's  time  as 
holding  rank  and  office  in  Scotland. 
Albany  had  not  long  rubbed  on 
with  the  Scots  Estates  when  he 
found  that  he  really  must  go  to 
Paris,  and  as  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  business  concerning  Scot- 
land that  he  could  transact  there, 
an  uncontrollable  yearning  to  be 
once  more  in  his  own  gay  world  is 
the  only  motive  we  can  find  for 
his  trip.  The  Estates  of  Scotland 
were  in  a  surly  humour,  and  not 
much  inclined  to  allow  him  his 
holidays.  They  appointed  a  coun- 
cil of  regency  to  act  for  him.  He, 
however,  as  if  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  constitutional  arrange- 
ments in  Scotland,  appointed  a  sort 
of  representative,  who  cannot  have 
known  more  about  the  condition 
and  constitution  of  Scotland  than 
his  constituent,  though  he  had 
been  one  of  the  illustrious  guests 
present  at  the  marriage  of  James 
IV.  He  was  called  by  Pitscottie 
*  Monsieur  Tilliebattie/  but  his  full 
name  was  Antoine  d'Arces  de  la 
Bastie,  and  he  had  been  nicknamed 
or  distinguished,  as  the  case  might 
be,  as  the  Chevalier  Blanc,  or  White 
Knight,  like  the  celebrated  Joannes 
Corvinus,the  Knight  of  Wallachia, 
whose  son  became  king  of  Hun- 
gary. M.  Michel  calls  him  the 
"  chivalresque  et  brillant  La  Bastie, 
chez  qui  le  guerrier  et  I'homme 
d'etat  etaient  encore  superieurs  au 
champion  des  tournois."  He  was  a 
sort  of  fanatic  for  the  old  principle 
of  chivalry,  then  beginning  to  dis- 
appear before  the  breath  of  free 
inquiry,  and  the  active  useful  pur- 
suits it  was  inspiring.  M.  Michel 
quotes  from  a  contemporary  writer, 
who  describes  him  as  perambulat- 
ing Spain,  Portugal,  England,  and 
France,  and  proclaiming  himself 
ready  to  meet  all  comers  of  suffi- 
2  A 
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cient  rank,  not  merely  to  break  a 
lance  in  chivalrous  courtesy,  but  a 
combattre  a  Voutrance — an  affair 
which  even  at  that  time  was  too 
important  to  be  entered  on  as  a  frolic, 
or  to  pass  an  idle  hour,  but  really 
required  some  serious  justification. 
No  one,  it  is  said,  accepted  the 
challenge  but  the  cousin  of  James 
IV.  of  Scotland,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  conquered,  but  not  killed, 
as  from  the  nature  of  the  challenge 
he  should  have  been ;  but  this 
story  seems  to  be  a  mistake  by 
the  contemporary,  and  M.  Michel 
merely  quotes  it  without  commit- 
ting himself. 

Such  was  the  person  left  by  the 
regent  as  his  representative,  though 
apparently  with  no  specific  office  or 
powers  acknowledged  by  the  consti- 
tution of  Scotland.  Eesearch  might 
perhaps  afford  new  light  to  clear  up 
the  affair,  but  at  present  the  only 
acknowledgment  of  his  existence, 
bearing  anything  like  an  official 
character,  are  entries  in  the  Scots 
treasurer's  accounts  referred  to  by 
M.  Michel,  one  of  them  authoris- 
ing a  .payment  of  fifteen  shillings 
to  a  messenger  to  the  warden  of 
the  middle  march,  "  with  my  lord 
governor's  letters  delivered  by 
Monsr,  Labawte ;"  another  pay- 
ment to  his  servant  for  summoning 
certain  barons  and  gentlemen  to 
repair  to  Edinburgh ;  and  a  pay- 
ment of  twenty  shillings,  for  a  ser- 
vice of  more  import,  is  thus  entered : 
— "Item,  deliverit  be  Monsieur  Law- 
bawtez  to  Johne  Langlandis,  let- 
ters of  our  sovereign  lords  to  sum- 
mon and  warn  all  the  thieves  and 
broken  men  out  of  Tweeddale  and 
Eskdale  in  their  own  country — 
quhilk  letters  were  proclaimed  at 
market-cross  of  Roxburgh,  Selkirk, 
and  Jedwood." 

This  proclamation  seems  to  have 
been  the  deadly  insult  which  sealed 
his  fate.  The  borders  had  hardly 
yet  lost  their  character  of  an  inde- 
pendent district,  which  might  have 
merged  into  something  like  a  Ger- 
man margravate.  There  had  been 
always  some  family  holding  a  pre- 
ponderating and  almost  regal  power 


there.  At  this  time  it  was  the 
Homes  or  Humes,  a  rough  set,  with 
their  hands  deeply  dipped  in  blood, 
who  little  dreamed  that  their  name 
would  be  known  all  over  Europe 
by  the  fame  of  a  fat  philosopher 
sitting  writing  in  a  peaceful  library 
with  a  goosequill,  and  totally  inno- 
cent of  the  death  of  a  fellow-being. 
It  was  one  of  Albany's  rigorous 
measures  to  get  the  leaders  of 
this  clan  "  untopped,"  to  use  one 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  amiable  plea- 
santries. This  was  a  thing  to  be 
avenged ;  and  since  La  Bastie  was 
taking  on  himself  the  responsibi- 
lities of  Albany,  it  _was  thought  as 
well  that  he  should  not  evade  this 
portion  of  them.  To  lure  him 
within  their  reach,  a  sort  of  mock 
fight  Was  got  up  by  the  borderers 
in  the  shape  of  the  siege  of  one  of 
their  peel  towers.  Away  went  La 
Bastie  in  all  his  bravery,  dream- 
ing, simple  soul,  as  if  he  were  in 
Picardy  or  Tourain,  that  the  mere 
name  of  royalty  would  at  once 
secure  peace  and  submission.  His 
eye,  practised  in  scenes  of  danger, 
at  once  saw  murder  in  the  gaze  of 
those  he  had  ventured  among,  and 
he  set  spurs  to  his  good  horse,  hop- 
ing to  reach  his  headquarters  in 
the  strong  castle  of  D  unbar.  The 
poor  fellow,  however,  ignorant  of 
the  country,  and  entirely  unaided, 
was  overtaken  in  a  bog.  It  is  said 
that  he  tried  cajoling,  threats,  and 
appeals  to  honour  and  chivalrous 
feeling.  As  well  speak  to  a  herd 
of  hungry  wolves  as  to  those  grim 
ministers  of  vengeance  !  The  Laird 
of  Wedderburn,  a  Home,  enjoyed 
the  distinction  of  riding  with  the 
Frenchman's  head,  tied  by  its  per- 
fumed tresses  at  his  saddle-bow, 
into  the  town  of  Dunse,  where  the 
trophy  was  nailed  to  the  market- 
cross.  As  old  Pitscottie  has  it, 
"  his  enemies  came  upon  him,  and 
slew  and  murdered  him  very  un- 
honestly,  and  cutted  off  his  head, 
and  carried  it  with  them  ;  and  it 
was  said  that  he  had  long  hair  platt 
over  his  neck,  whilk  David  Home 
of  Wedderburn  twust  to  his  saddle- 
bow, and  keeped  it/ 
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This  affair  brought  Scotland  into 
difficulties  both  with  England  and 
France.  Henry  VIII.  professed 
himself  displeased  that  a  French 
adventurer  should  have  been  set 
up  as  ruler  in  his  nephew's  king- 
dom, and  Francis  I.,  who  had  just 
mounted  the  throne  of  France,  de- 
manded vengeance  on  the  murderers 
of  his  distinguished  subject,  with 
whose  chivalrous  spirit  he  had  a 
congenial  sympathy.  There  is  an 
exceedingly  curious  and  suggestive 
correspondence  between  France  and 
Scotland  at  the  commencement  of 
M.  Teulet's  papers,  which  has  been 
aptly  compared  to  the  papers  that 
have  been  returned  to  Parliament 
by  our  Indian  Government  on  the 
negotiations  with  some  wily  Affghan 
or  Scinde  chief,  in  which  reparation 
is  demanded  for  outrages  on  a  Bri- 
tish subject.  There  is  much  fussy 
desire  to  comply  with  the  demands 
of  the  great  power,  but  ever  a  diffi- 
culty, real  or  pretended,  in  getting 
anything  done;  and  probably  it 
often  is  in  the  East,  as  it  then  was 
in  Scotland,  that  the  difficulty  in 
punishing  a  set  of  powerful  culprits 
has  a  better  foundation  in  their 
power  of  self-defence  than  the  gov- 
ernment is  inclined  to  acknowledge. 
Evil  days,  however,  for  a  time 
clouded  the  rising  sun  of  France. 
The  battle  of  Pa  via  seemed  to  set 
her  prostrate  for  the  time ;  and 
when  Scotland,  having  then  many 
inducements  the  other  way,  was 
reminded  of  the  old  alliance,  she 
answered  the  appeal  with  her  old 
zeal. 

This  article  does  not  aspire  to  the 
dignity  of  history.  It  has  dealt 
chiefly  with  the  under  current,  as 
it  were,  of  the  events  connected 
with  the  doings  of  the  French  in 
Scotland — the  secondary  incidents, 
which  show  how  the  two  nations 
got  on  together  in  their  familiar 
intercourse.  Their  intercourse, 
however,  now  developes  itself  in 
large  historical  features,  to  which  it 
is  thought  fitting  to  offer,  in  con- 
clusion, a  general  reference,  merely 
hinting  at  their  connection  with 
the  preceding  details.  Ostensibly, 


and  as  matter  of  state  policy,  the 
old  alliance  was  so  strong  that  it 
seemed  as  if  Scotland  were  drifting 
under  the  lee  of  France  to  be  a 
mere  colony  or  dependency  of  that 
grand  empire — though  there  were 
influences  at  work  which,  in  reality, 
utterly  defeated  this  expected  con- 
summation. There  was  a  brilliant 
wedding  when  James  V.  went  to 
bring  home  Madeleine  of  France ; 
and  was  so  honoured  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  documents  given  by  M. 
Teulet,  the  officers  charged  with 
the  traditions  of  state  precedents 
grumbled  about  this  prince  of  a 
northern  island,  who  knew  no  civi- 
lised language,  receiving  honours 
which  had  heretofore  been  deemed 
sacred  to  the  royal  blood  of  France. 
The  national  policy  that  held  by 
this  marriage  would  have  had  but 
a  frail  tenure,  for  poor  Madeleine 
soon  drooped  and  died.  She  had 
said,  as  a  girl,  that  she  wanted  to 
be  a  queen,  be  the  realm  she  ruled 
what  it  might ;  and  so  she  had  a 
brief  experience — this  word  seems 
preferable  to  enjoyment — of  the 
throne  of  cold  uncomfortable  Scot- 
land. There  was  speedily  another 
wedding,  bearing  in  the  direction 
of  the  French  alliance,  for  that  was 
still  uppermost  with  the  governing 
powers,  whatever  it  might  be  with 
the  English  and  Protestant  party 
daily  acquiring  strength  among  the 
district  leaders,  nobles  or  lairds. 
It  may  have  seemed  to  these,  that 
when  the  queen  was  no  longer  a 
daughter  of  France,  but  a  young 
lady,  the  child  of  one  feudatory 
and  the  widow  of  another,  with  no 
better  claim  to  share  the  throne 
than  her  beautiful  face,  there  was 
no  further  danger  from  France. 
But  the  young  queen  was  a  Guise 
— one  of  that  wonderful  race  who 
seemed  advancing  onwards,  not  only 
to  the  supreme  command  of  France, 
but  to  something  still  greater,  for 
they  have  been  known  in  their 
boasting  to  speak  of  their  house  be- 
ing directly  descended  from  Charle- 
magne. When  the  daughter  was 
Queen  of  France,  and  the  mother 
ruled  Scotland,  the  time  for  the 
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final  annexation  seemed  close  at 
hand  ;  but,  in  reality,  the  climax 
had  been  reached,  and  the  French 
interest  was  near  to  its  downfall. 
While  thfc  queen-mother  was  taking 
possession  of  the  feudal  strongholds, 
and  placing  all  the  high  offices  of 
state  in  the  hands  of  Frenchmen — 
D'Oysells,  de  Rubays,  Villemores, 
and  the  like — in  France  the  proper 
method  of  governing  Scotland  was 
considered  in  council  as  a  matter  of 
French  policy  ;  and  the  question 
was  discussed  whether  Scotland 
should  have  the  honour  of  belong- 
ing to  the  crown  of  France,  or 
should  be  a  provision  for  a  younger 
son  of  the  house  of  Valois. 

Those  busy  politicians,  called  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation,  knew 
these  things,  and  were  stimulated  to 
exertion  accordingly.  Hence  came  it 
to  pass  that  the  Reformation  was  so 
sudden  an  event  in  Scotland.  On  the 
morning  of  the  1st  of  August  1560 
the  people  of  Scotland  awakened 
under  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the 
Pope — ere  evening  his  hierarchy 
was  abolished,  and  to  own  it  was 
criminal.  The  work  of  that  day 
was  not  a  deliberative  act  of  legis- 
lation, but  the  announcement  of  the 
triumph  of  a  party.  After  a  long 
deadly  contest  the  English  party 
had  gained  a  complete  and  final 
victory.  It  almost  enhanced  the 
triumph  over  French  principles  that 
the  Acts  of  this  Parliament  never 
received  the  royal  assent.  Legisla- 
tion without  the  intervention  of  the 
crown,  was  flat  rebellion  in  the  eyes 
of  France,  and  not  very  reconcilable 
even  with  English  decorum.  It 
was  owing  to  this  specialty  that, 
when  Queen  Mary  engaged  to  sup- 
port the  religion  established  by  law 
in  Scotland,  she  was  suspected,  and 
not  without  reason,  of  stowing  away, 
among  the  secrets  of  her  heart,  the 
consideration  likely  to  be  some 
day  available,  that  Protestantism, 
not  having  the  sanction  of  the 
crown,  was  not  the  religion  estab- 
lished by  law.  If  we  were  to  enter 
with  any  fulness  on  this  great  pas- 
sage in  history,  and  to  view  it 
through  the  rich  new  light  poured 


upon  it  by  the  documents  collected 
by  M.  Teulet,  we  would  require 
more  room  than  the  quite  sufficient 
space  which  this  article  occupies. 
We  have  opportunity  only  for  this 
brief  reference  to  them,  as  the  wind- 
ing-up  and  conclusion  of  that  inter- 
esting episode  in  history — the  old 
alliance  between  France  and  Scot- 
land. 

Before  parting,  let  us  say  a  word 
on  the  personal  character  and  other 
merits  of  the  volumes  which  have 
led  us  on  this  occasion  to  look  into 
the  connection  of  our  ancestors  with 
the  French,  and  have  furnished  us 
with  the  greater  portion  of  the  ma- 
terial for  our  two  articles.  To  see 
two  men  of  learning,  research,  and 
various  special  abilities,  devoting 
what  must  be  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  a  life's  labour  to  the 
connection  of  our  country  with  the 
great  French  empire,  is  interesting 
and  pleasant,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
We  are  a  nation  disposed  to  court 
the  light;  we  are  never  afraid  of 
the  effect  that  revelations  of  our 
antecedents  may  have  ;  we  are  sure 
of  coming  well  out  in  all  inquiries 
into  our  history  and  connections ; 
and  the  present  elucidation  has  not 
stripped  a  leaf  from  the  national 
laurels — indeed,  we  take  it  to  have 
only  removed  some  of  the  dust  that 
covered  them,  and  revealed  their 
real  freshness  and  brightness.  To  the 
labourers  in  such  a  task  we  should 
feel  that  we  owe  a  debt  of  kindly 
gratitude,  and  this  should  not  the 
less  impress  us  that  the  work  has 
been  done  by  citizens  of  that  great 
old  European  central  power  which 
befriended  the  poor  children  of  our 
soil  in  the  days  of  their  poverty  and 
danger.  New  interests  and  attach- 
ments, more  suitable  to  the  position 
of  Scotland  on  the  map  of  Europe, 
and  to  the  origin  of  her  people, 
afterwards  arose.  When  centuries 
of  cruel  wrong  and  alienation  and 
wrath  had  passed  away,  she  became 
reconciled  to  that  great  relation 
which,  let  us  suppose,  in  the  usual 
misunderstanding  which  creates  the 
quarrels  in  the  romances,  had  treat- 
ed her  as  an  alien  enemy.  But 
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while  the  reconciliation  has  been 
long  consolidated,  and  has  proved 
as  natural  a  national  adjustment  as 
the  restoration  of  an  exiled  child  is 
a  natural  family  adjustment,  there 
is  still  a  pleasing  sentiment  in  re- 
calling the  friends  found  in  the 
wide  world  when  kindred  were  un- 
kind ;  and  the  hospitable  doors 
opened  to  our  wandering  country- 
men, among  those  who  stood  at  the 
head  of  European  civilisation  in  the 
middle  ages,  must  ever  remain  a 
memorable  record  of  the  generosity 
of  the  patrons,  and  of  the  merits  of 
those  who  so  well  requited  their 
generosity  by  faithful  and  powerful 
services.  To  the  volumes  which 
contain  the  record  of  this  attach- 
ment something  more  is  due  than 
the  mere  recognition  of  their  liter- 
ary merits — they  deserve  at  the 
hands  of  our  countrymen  an  affec- 
tionate recognition  as  national  me- 
morials. The  quantity  of  curious 
and  interesting  matter  contained  in 
them,  but  for  the  special  zeal  of  the 
two  men  who  have  thus  come  for- 
ward, might  have  remained  still 
buried  under  archaeological  rubbish 
— might  have  remained  so  for  ever, 
even  until  oblivion  overtook  them. 
It  is  surely  right  to  hope  that  the 
zeal  and  labour  embarked  by  the 
adventurers  will  not  be  thrown 
away;  and  that  our  countrymen 
will  take  to  the  volumes,  both  of  M. 
Michel  and  of  M.  Teulet,  as  works 
which  it  is  becoming  for  them  to 
possess  and  read  as  patriotic  Scots- 
men. If  readers  have  found  any 
interest  in  the  casual  glimpses  of 
their  contents  supplied  by  the  pre- 
sent sketch,  they  may  be  assured 
of  finding  much  more  matter  of 
the  same  kind  should  they  under- 
take an  investigation  of  the  vol- 
umes themselves. 

Setting  before  one  on  the  library 
table  the  two  volumes  of  M.  Michel, 
and  the  five  of  M.  Teulet,  is  a  good 
deal  like  receiving  one  guest  in  full 
court  costume,  prepared  to  meet 
distinguished  company,  while  an- 
other comes  to  you  in  his  lounging 
home  vestment  of  serge,  with  slip- 
pers and  smoking-cap,  as  if  he  had 


just  stepped  across  the  way  from 
the    scene    of    his    laborious    re- 
searches.     In    the    collections   in 
this    country   of    some  men   who 
have  given    themselves   to   works 
illustrated  by  fine  engravings,  the 
Book   of    the  Ceremonial   of    the 
Coronation  of   Louis  XV.  is  con- 
spicuous,  not    only  by  its   finely 
engraved    plates,   but  by  the  in- 
struction they  afford  as  representa- 
tions of  the  costume  and  ways  of 
the  great  hierarchy  of  state  officers 
which  clustered  round  the  throne 
of  the  Bourbons  before  the  great 
smash  came.      Among    the    most 
conspicuous  of  these  are  the  Scots 
Guards,  then  no  longer  our  coun- 
trymen, though  the  title  was  re- 
tained.    The  outfit  must  have  ap- 
peared signally  beautiful  and  chival- 
rous   amid    the    ponderous    state 
habiliments  which  the  eighteenth 
century  saw  accumulate    and   fall 
to  pieces.     It  is  evidently  a  tradi- 
tional type  of  the   court  or  com- 
pany dress  of  the  man-at-arms  of 
the  fifteenth  century — a  sufficient 
amount   of    steel  to   betoken   the 
warrior,  richly  damasked  or  inlaid 
with  precious  metals — a  superfluity 
of  lace  and  embroidered  cloth  of 
silk  or  velvet.     Altogether,  a  more 
superbly  and  chivalrously  accoutred 
person  than  your  Scottish  Guard 
it  is  difficult  to  idealise ;   and  in 
the    original    engraving    there    is 
about  him,   both   in   countenance 
and  attitude,  the  air  of  one  devoted 
in  enthusiasm  and  solemn  sense  of 
responsibility,  to  the  duty  where- 
with he  is  intrusted.    With  a  good 
eye  to  the  appropriate,  M.  Michel — 
it  is  his  own  suggestion,  we  take  it, 
not  the  binder's — has  transferred 
this  striking  figure  to  the  outside  of 
this  book,  where  it  glitters  in  gold 
on  the  true-blue  background,  which 
also  relieves  the  lion,  the  thistle,  and 
ihefleur-de-lys.    A  glimpse  we  have 
just  had  at  a  quarto  and  illustrated 
copy  of  the  book  in  the  hands  of 
a  fortunate  collector,  wherein  is  a 
full  engraved  copy  of  the  plate  of 
the  Scots  Guard,  along  with  many 
other  appropriate  artistical  decora- 
tions ;  but  in  this  shape  the  book 
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is  not  put,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  public ;  and 
any  account  of  it  is,  in  a  manner, 
a  digression  into  something  like 
private  affairs.  Reverting  to  the 
common  published  impression  of 
M.  Michel's  book,  let  it  suffice  to 
say  that  it  is  well  filled  with  blazons 
of  the  armorial  achievements  of  our 
countrymen,  assuredly  valuable  to 
workers  in  heraldry  and  genealogy, 
and  interesting  to  those  descend- 
ants of  the  stay-at-home  portions 
of  the  several  families  which  estab- 
lished themselves  so  comfortably 
and  handsomely  in  the  territory  of 
our  ancient  ally. 

Looking  apart  from  matters  of 
national  interest  to  the  literary 
nature  of  M.  Michel's  volumes,  we 
find  in  them  specialties  which  we 
know  will  be  deemed  signally  me- 
ritorious ;  but  of  the  merits  to  be 
found  in  them  we  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  speaking,  since  they  are 
literary  virtues  of  a  kind  rather 
out  of  the  way  of  our  appreciation 
— beyond  it,  if  the  reader  prefers 
that  way  of  expressing  what  is 
meant.  There  is  throughout  these 
two  volumes  the  testimony  to  an 
extent  of  dreary  reading  and  search- 
ing which  would  stimulate  com- 
passion, were  it  not  that  he  who 
would  be  the  victim,  were  that 
the  proper  feeling  in  which  he 
should  be  approached,  evidently 
exults  and  glories,  and  is  really 
happy,  in  the  conditions  which 
those  who  know  no  better  would 
set  down  as  his  hardships.  There 
are  some  who,  when  they  run  the 
eye  over  arrets  and  other  formal 
documents,  over  pedigrees,  local 
chronicles  telling  trifles,  title-deeds, 
and  such -like  documents,  carry 
with  them  a  general  impression 
of  the  political  or  social  lesson 
taught  by  them,  and  discard  from 
recollection  all  the  details  from 
which  any  such  impression  has 
been  derived.  M.  Michel  is  of 
another  kind ;  he  has  that  sort  of 
fondness  for  his  work  which  in- 
duces him  to  show  you  it  in  all 
stages,  from  the  rude  block  to  the 
finished  piece  of  art,  so  far  as  it  is 


finished.  You  are  entered  in  all 
the  secrets  of  his  workshop — you 
participate  in  all  his  disappoint- 
ments and  difficulties  as  well  as 
his  successes.  The  research  which 
has  had  no  available  result  is  still 
reported,  in  order  that  you  may 
see  how  useless  it  has  been.  We 
repeat  that  we  have  not  much 
sympathy  with  this  kind  of  litera- 
ture, yet  would  not  desire  to  speak 
profanely  of  it,  since  we  know  that 
some  consider  it  the  only  perfect 
method  of  writing  books  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  history  or 
archaeology.  The  "  citation  of  au- 
thorities," in  fact,  is  deemed,  in 
this  department  of  intellectual  la- 
bour, something  equivalent  to  re- 
cords of  experiments  in  natural 
science,  and  to  demonstrations  in 
geometrical  science.  Our  own  sym- 
pathy being  with  the  exhibition 
rather  of  results  than  of  the  means 
of  reaching  them,  we  have  not,  un- 
fortunately, that  high  respect  for 
footnotes  filled  with  accurate  trans- 
scripts  of  book -titles,  which  is 
due  to  the  high  authorities  by 
whom  the  practice  has  been  long 
sanctioned.  We  can  afford  it,  how- 
ever, the  sort  of  distant  unsympa- 
thising  admiration  which  people 
bestow  on  accomplishments  for 
which  they  have  no  turn  or  sympa- 
thy— as  for  those  of  the  juggler, 
the  acrobat,  and  the  accountant. 
M.  Michel's  way  of  citing  the  books 
he  refers  to  is  indeed,  to  all  appear- 
ance, a  miracle  of  perfection  in  this 
kind  of  work.  Sometimes  he  is  at 
the  trouble  of  denoting  where  the 
passage  stands  in  more  than  one, 
or  even  in  every,  edition  of  the 
work.  He  gives  chapter  or  section 
as  well  as  page  and  volume.  In 
old  books  counted  not  by  the  page 
but  the  leaf,  he  will  tell  you  which 
side  he  desires  you  to  look  at,  right 
or  left ;  and  where,  as  is  the  way  in 
some  densely  printed  old  folios,  in 
addition  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
pages  by  numeration,  divisions  on 
each  page  are  separated  by  the 
letters  ABC,  he  tells  you  which 
of  these  letters  stands  sentry  on 
the  paragraph  he  refers  to.  There 
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is,  at  all  events,  a  very  meritorious 
kind  of  literary  honesty  in  all  this, 
and  however  disinclined  to  follow 
it,  no  one  has  a  right  to  object 
to  it. 

And,  after  all,  a  man  who  has 
gone  through  so  much  hard  for- 
bidding reading  as  M.  Michel  has, 
is  surely  entitled  to  let  us  know 
something  about  the  dreary  wastes 
and  rugged  wildernesses  through 
which  he  has  sojourned — all  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  before  his 
readers  these  two  gay  attractive- 
looking  volumes.  Towards  his 
foreign  reading,  we  in  the  general 
instance  lift  the  hat  of  respect, 
acknowledging  its  high  merits,  on 
the  principle  of  the  omne  ignotum 
pro  magnifico.  Upon  the  diligent 
manner  in  which  he  has,  in  our 
own  less  luxuriant  field  of  inquiry 
among  Scots  authorities,  turned  over 
every  stone  to  see  what  is  under 
it,  we  can  speak  with  more  distinct 
assurance.  Take  one  in  stance.  The 
young  Earl  of  Haddington,  the  son 
of  that  crafty  old  statesman  called 
Tarn  o'  the  Cowgate,  who  scraped 
together  a  fortune  in  public  office 
under  James  VI.,  was  studying  in 
France,  when  he  met  and  fell  in 
love  with  the  beautiful  Mademoi- 
selle De  Chatillon,  grand-daughter 
of  the  Admiral  Coligny.  When 
only  nineteen  years  old  he  went 
back  to  France,  married  her,  and 
brought  her  home.  He  died  within 
a  year,  however,  and  the  countess, 
a  rich  beautiful  widow,  returned  to 
her  friends.  She  was,  of  course, 
beset  by  admirers,  and  in  reference 
to  these,  M.  Michel  has  turned  up 
a  curious  passage  in  '  Les  His- 
toirettes  de  Fallemant  des  Reaux/ 
which,  if  true,  shows  the  persever- 
ing zeal  with  which  our  queen, 
Henrietta  Maria,  seized  every  op- 
portunity to  promote  the  cause  of 
her  religion.  The  countess,  being 
Huguenot,  and  of  a  very  Huguenot 
family,  the  queen  was  eager  that 
she  should  be  married  to  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  selected  the  son  of 
her  friend  Lady  Arundel.  The 
dominion  over  her  affections  was, 
however,  held  by  "  un  jeune  Ecos- 


sois  nomme  Esbron,  neveu  du 
Colonel  Esbron."  The  name  is 
French  for  the  chevalier  Hepburn, 
one  of  t*he  most  renowned  soldiers 
in  the  French  service  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  mamma  Chatillon  was  dead 
against  either  connection.  She  got 
a  fright  by  hearing  that  her  daugh- 
ter had  been  carried  off  to  the 
Fenebres,  or  the  services  of  Easter- 
week  which  inaugurate  Good-Fri- 
day; she  consequently  gave  her  a 
maternal  box  on  the  ear,  carried 
her  off,  and,  to  keep  her  out  of 
harm's  way,  forthwith  married  her 
to  the  Count  de  la  Suze,  tout 
borgne,  tout  ivrogne  et  tout  indette 
qu'il  etoit.  M.  Michel's  purpose  is 
not  with  this  desirable  husband, 
nor  with  his  wife  after  she  ceases 
to  be  connected  with  Scotland, 
but  with  the  young  Hepburn  who 
comes  casually  across  the  scene. 
Following  in  his  track  entirely,  the 
next  quarter  where,  after  appear- 
ing in  the  '  Histoirettes,'  he  turns 
up,  is  Durie's  *  Decisions  of  the 
Court  of  Session.'  This  is  by  no 
means  one  of  the  books  which  every 
well-informed  man  is  presumed 
to  know.  So  toughly  is  it  stuffed 
with  the  technicalities  and  involu- 
tions of  old  Scots  law,  and  so  con- 
fused and  involved  is  every  sen- 
tence of  it  by  the  natural  haziness 
of  its  author,  that  probably  no  living 
English  writer  would  dare  to  med- 
dle with  it.  No  Scotsman  would, 
unless  he  be  lawyer — nor,  indeed, 
would  any  lawyer,  unless  of  a  very 
old  school — welcome  the  appearance 
of  the  grim  folio.  In  citing  from 
it  the  decision  of  Hepburn  contra 
Hepburn,  14th  March  1639,  even 
the  courageous  M.  Michel  subjoins : 
"  Si  j'ai  bien  compris  le  text  de  cet 
arret  congu  dans  uir  langue  par- 
ticuliere."  This  peculiar  arret  be- 
gins as  follows : — "  The  brethren 
and  sisters  of  umquhile  Collonel 
Sir  John  Hepburn  having  sub- 
mitted all  questions  and  rights 
which  they  might  pretend  to  the 
goods,  gear,  and  means  of  the  said 
umquhile  Sir  John,  to  the  laird 
Wauchton  and  some  other  friends, 
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wherein  the  submitters  were  bound 
and  did  refer  to  the  said  friends  to 
determine  what  proportion  of  the 
said  goods  should  be  given  to 
George  Hepburn,  the  son  of  the 
eldest  brother  to  the  said  Sir  John, 
which  George  was  then  in  France  at 
the  time  of  the  making  of  the  said 
submission  and  bond,  and  did  not 
subscribe  the  same,  nor  none  tak- 
ing the  burden  for  him ;  upon  the 
which  submission,  the  said  friends 
had  given  their  decreet  arbitral.  The 
living  brethren  and  sisters  of  the 
said  Sir  John  being  confirmed  exe- 
cutors to  him,  pursues  one  Beaton, 
factor  in  Paris,  for  payment  of  20,000 
pounds  addebted  by  him  to  the  said 
umquhile  Sir  John,  who,  suspend- 
ing upon  double  poinding,"  &c. 

Perhaps  we  have  said  enough  to 
exemplify  the  dauntless  nature  of 
M.  Michel's  researches.  It  is  im- 
possible to  withhold  admiration 
from  such  achievements,  and  we 
know  that,  in  some  quarters,  such 
are  deemed  the  highest  to  which 
the  human  intellect  can  aspire. 
But  we  confess  that,  to  our  taste, 
the  results  of  M.  Teulet's  labours 
are  more  acceptable.  True,  he  does 
not  profess  to  give  the  world  an 
original  book.  He  comes  forward 
as  the  transcriber  and  editor  of 
certain  documents ;  but  in  the 
gathering  of  these  documents  from 
different  quarters,  through  all  the 
difficulties  of  various  languages  and 
alphabets,  in  their  arrangement  so 
as  to  bring  out  momentous  histori- 
cal truths  in  their  due  series,  and  in 
the  helps  he  has  afforded  to  those 
who  consult  his  volumes,  he  has 
shown  a  skill  and  scholarship  which 
deserve  to  be  ranked  with  the 
higher  attainments  of  science.  We 
had  formerly  an  opportunity  of 
paying  our  •  small  tribute  to  M. 
Teulet's  merits  when  we  referred 
to  his  supplemental  volume  to  La- 


banoff's  Correspondence  of  Queen 
Mary.*  Among  not  the  least  valued 
of  the  contents  of  our  book-shelves, 
are  six  octavo  volumes  containing 
the  correspondence  of  La  Mothe 
Fenelon,  and  the  other  French  am- 
bassadors to  England  and  Scotland 
during  the  latter  years  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  for  which  the 
world  is  indebted  to  M.  Teulet's 
researches.  The  immediate  merit 
of  the  book,  the  title  of  which  is 
referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  is,  that  it  is  now  at  the 
command  of  the  public.  It  is  in- 
deed a  reprint,  with  some  additions, 
of  the  papers — at  least  all  that  are 
worth  having — which  were  previ- 
ously an  exclusive  luxury  of  the 
Bannatyne  Club,  having  been  print- 
ed in  three  quarto  volumes,  as  a  gift 
to  their  brethren,  by  certain  liberal 
members  of  the  Club.  These 
papers  go  into  the  special  affairs 
of  this  country  as  connected  with 
France  and  Spain  from  the  be- 
ginning of  our  disputes  with  our 
old  ally  down  to  the  accession  of 
James  VI.  In  the  hands  of  the 
first  historian  who  has  the  fortune 
to  make  ample  use  of  them,  these 
documents  will  disperse  the  seclud- 
ed and  parochial  atmosphere  that 
hangs  about  the  history  of  Scot- 
land, and  show  how  the  fate  of 
Europe  in  general  turned  upon  the 
pivot  of  the  destinies  of  our  coun- 
try. It  is  here  that,  along  with 
many  minor  secrets,  we  have  re- 
vealed to  us  the  narrow  escape 
made  by  the  cause  of  Protestant- 
ism, when  the  project  on  the  cards 
was  the  union  of  the  widowed 
Queen  Mary  to  the  heir  of  Spain, 
and  the  political  combinations  still 
centring  round  the  interests  and 
the  fate  of  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
which  led  to  the  more  signal  and 
renowned  escape  realised  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Armada. 


*  Article,  'The  French  on  Queen  Mary/  Magazine  for  November  1859. 
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KINGLAKE' s  INVASION  OF  THE  CRIMEA. 


SEVEN  years  ago,  when  the  war 
with  Russia  was  about  to  end — was, 
in  fact,  already  virtually  ended — 
and  when  the  war-fever  of  the  Eng- 
lish had  been  abated  by  copious 
blood-letting,  and  by  the  absence 
of  further  stimulant  to  hostility 
since  Sebastopol  had  ceased  to 
resist,  people  were  already  talking 
about  the  future  history  of  the 
strife.  It  seemed  to  be  agreed  that 
the  public,  which  had  so  eagerly 
swallowed  all  the  information  it 
could  get,  and  snapped  at  all  the 
opinions  which  floated  so  thickly 
on  the  stream  of  current  history, 
was  for  the  present  glutted  with 
the  subject,  and  that  to  offer  it  any 
more  Crimean  information,  however 
cunningly  dressed,  would  be  like 
fishing  with  a  May-fly  for  a  July 
trout.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
subject  seemed  to  be  essentially 
one  of  contemporary  importance. 
It  had  not  the  elements  which  gave 
lasting  interest  to  the  Peninsular 
war.  It  had  developed  no  great 
reputations  in  which  the  nation 
could  for  the  future  undoubtingly 
confide.  It  had  left  us  victorious 
over  no  great  conqueror.  Its  me- 
morials were  not  such  as  we  should 
choose  to  dwell  on ;  for  though  the 
nation  was  very  proud  of  the  early 
triumphs  of  the  Alma  and  Inker- 
mann,  still  the  later  course  of  the 
struggle  had  been,  though  success- 
ful in  its  end,  yet  disastrous  and 
gloomy  in  its  progress,  and  had 
left,  partly  through  the  more  bril- 
liant share  which  our  allies  took 
in  the  final  action,  but  principally 
through  the  forebodings  of  our 
own  press,  a  sense  of  comparative 
failure.  Mr  Kinglake  comes  upon 
the  stage  at  a  fortunate  time.  The 
weariness  of  the  subject,  once  felt, 
has  disappeared,  while  the  strong 
contemporary  interest  in  the  actors 


remains.  That  interest  is  national 
in  the  sense  of  being  fixed,  not  on 
a  few  great  objects,  but  on  a  great 
number  of  inferior  objects  con- 
nected with  the  war.  It  is  not  so 
much  patriotic  as  domestic.  The 
graves  of  Cathcart's  Hill,  the 
trenches  filled  with  dead,  the  burial- 
grounds  of  Scutari,  have  a  strong 
though  softened  hold  on  innumer- 
able hearts.  Everywhere  in  Eng- 
land— in  remote  parishes,  in  small 
communities,  in  humble  households 
—  remembrance  of  the  great  fea- 
tures of  the  struggle  is  kept  alive  by 
the  presence  of  those  who  survived 
it.  A  strong  conviction  that  French 
manoeuvring  was  not  entirely  di- 
rected against  the  enemy,  and  that 
a  fair  scrutiny  would  leave  us  more 
reason  for  self-satisfaction  than  at 
first  appeared,  has  long  been  afloat. 
And  a  succession  of  great  conflicts 
in  which  we  have  been  strongly 
interested  has  schooled  us  in  mili- 
tary doctrines,  and  has  rendered  us 
better  able  to  appreciate  the  opera- 
tions of  armies  than  we  were  either 
at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the 
Crimean  war. 

If  the  time  for  the  history  is 
happily  chosen,  so  is  the  historian. 
Few  men  who  have  written  so  lit- 
tle have  so  established  their  reputa- 
tion as  Mr  Kinglake.  His  '  Eothen/ 
immensely  popular  at  first,  has  set- 
tled into  an  English  classic.  It  is 
full  of  interest,  fall  of  remarkably 
vivid  descriptions,  full  of  original 
writing  ;  and  though  the  style  does 
not  reject  effects  which  a  very  pure 
taste  would  condemn,  yet  it  pos- 
sesses the  eminent  merits  of  vigour, 
condensation,  and  richness.  In  the 
fulness  of  the  fame  thus  earned, 
Mr  Kinglake  accompanied  the  army 
to  the  Crimea.  The  scenes  of  the 
war  consequently  possessed  for  him 
a  reality  which  no  reading,  no  im- 
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agination,  no  second-hand  descrip- 
tion can  impart.  He  had  seen 
the  Euxine  covered  with  the  vast 
flotilla  of  the  Allies.  He  had  set 
foot  on  the  hostile  coast  at  the 
same  time  as  the  combined  armies. 
He  had  accompanied  them  in  their 
compact  advance,  when  their  co- 
lumns seemed  but  spots  and  patches 
in  the  vast  circle  of  sea  and  plain. 
His  own  eyes  had  beheld  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Alma,  and  the  signs  of 
death  and  suffering  that  remained 
next  day  to  mark  the  phases  of 
the  struggle.  And  when  afterwards 
he  came  to  record  the  incidents  of 
the  war,  though  no  individual  ob- 
servation could  embrace  all  the  de- 
tails, there  was  always  present  with 
him  the  invaluable  power  which 
personal  knowledge  confers,  to  de- 
fine, to  affirm,  or  to  reject.  And  as 
it  was  soon  understood  that  he  in- 
tended to  write  the  history  of  the 
war,  he,  in  his  double  capacity  of 
approved  author  and  actual  spec- 
tator, became  almost,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  depositary  of  a  vast 
amount  of  information  connected 
with  the  subject,  oral  and  docu- 
mentary, private  and  official.  He 
had  a  large  acquaintance  with  the 
political  as  well  as  the  military 
actors  in  the  drama.  Few  men, 
then,  could  have  had  so  free  access 
as  he  to  the  materials  of  which  the 
history  must  be  wrought. 

Moreover,  he  had  shown  in  his 
former  work  that  he  possessed  an- 
other qualification  for  his  task. 
History  cannot  be  written  at  a  heat. 
Patient  inquiry,  long  meditation, 
the  fortitude  necessary  for  the  aban- 
donment of  convenient  conclusions 
too  hastily  come  to,  are  all  indis- 
pensable to  success.  But  with  this 
pursuit  of  the  necessary  details, 
unity  of  effect,  as  numberless  fail- 
ures have  shown,  is  almost  incom- 
patible. Now,  Mr  Kinglake  had 
given  remarkable  proof  that  he 
could  bestow  a  microscopic  atten- 
tion on  particulars  without  sacrifice 
of  breadth.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  he  spent  nine  years  in  bring- 
ing the  single  volume  of  '  Eothen ' 
up  to  the  standard  of  his  own  fas- 
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tidious  taste.  The  sarcastic  advice 
of  Pope  to  an  aspiring  author — 
"  Keep  your  piece  nine  years  " — had 
been  literally  accepted,  but  with  a 
result  very  different  from  that  which 
the  adviser  anticipated.  Instead  of 
becoming  dissatisfied  with  a  work 
looked  at  after  a  long  interval  and 
with  changed  feelings,  Mr  Kinglake 
proved  that  he  could  not  only 
"  strike  the  second  heat " — the  pro- 
cess which  Ben  Jonson  says  is  so 
necessary  for  the  forging  of  ideas 
into  happy  forms  of  expression — 
but  that  he  could  bring  his  thoughts 
again  and  again  to  the  intellectual 
smithy  to  be  recast  and  shaped 
without  finding  the  fire  extinct. 
Here,  then,  was  evidence  of  a  qual- 
ity most  valuable  to  one  who  must 
long  and  patiently  grope  amid  mass- 
es of  evidence  and  details,  some- 
times conflicting,  often  worthless, 
and  yet  retain  freshly  the  power  of 
throwing  the  selected  results  into 
a  form  clear,  harmonious,  and  strik- 
ing. 

We  have  thus  broadly  stated  some 
of  Mr  Kinglake' s  eminent  qualifica- 
tions for  his  task,  and  a  detailed 
notice  of  his  work  will  necessarily 
include  others.  And  it  is  easy  to 
believe  that  he  might  have  selected 
a  variety  of  subjects,  his  execution 
of  which  would  have  insured  un- 
qualified praise.  But  for  the  pre- 
sent task,  as  might  have  been  seen 
before  he  commenced  it,  his  -fitness 
was  marred  by  one  circumstance. 
His  political  course  had  proved  that 
his  animosity  towards  the  French 
Emperor  amounted  to  a  passion,  or, 
as  those  who  did  not  care  to  pick 
their  words  might  say,  a  mania.  It 
might  be  guessed  beforehand,  there- 
fore, that  the  Emperor  would  scarce- 
ly meet  with  fair  play  at  his  hands. 
And  considering  the  share  taken  by 
that  personage  in  the  events  which 
Mr  Kinglake  had  undertaken  to  re- 
cord, to  misrepresent  his  policy  or 
his  doings  would  be  to  distort  the 
history.  Any  one  who  entertained 
such  a  misgiving  must  have  found 
it  strengthened  when,  on  glancing 
over  the  table  of  contents,  he  per- 
ceived that  nearly  a  quarter  of  the 
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first  volume,  amidst  what  purports 
to  be  a  record  of  the  "  transactions 
that  brought  on  the  war,"  is  occu- 
pied with  an  account  of  the  coup 
d'etat  which  substituted  an  empire 
for  a  republic  in  France.  On  read- 
ing the  volume  his  suspicions  would 
inevitably  be  converted  into  certain- 
ty. More  than  that,  indeed,  for  he 
would  find  that  his  anticipations 
were  far  exceeded  by  a  satire  so 
studied,  so  polished,  so  remorseless, 
and  withal  so  diabolically  entertain- 
ing, that  we  know  not  where  in  mo- 
dern literature  to  seek  such  another 
philippic.  Had  Mr  Kinglake  con- 
trived in  this  chapter  to  have  com- 
pletely relieved  his  feelings  and 
have  been  contented  with  flaying 
the  Emperor  and  thus  have  done 
with  him,  leaving  him  to  get 
through  the  rest  of  the  book  as  na- 
turally and  comfortably  as  he  could 
be  expected  to  do  without  his  skin, 
we  might  consider  it  as  an  episode 
which  we  should  have  been  at  li- 
berty to  set  apart  from  the  main 
purpose  of  the  work.  But  like 
King  Charles  I.,  whom  David  Cop- 
perfield's  friend,  Mr  Dick,  never 
could  keep  out  of  his  memorial,  this 
diabolical  caricature  of  despotism 
haunts  the  narrative  at  every  turn. 
The  canvass  is  spread,  the  palette  is 
laid,  the  artist  is  at  his  easel  full  of 
his  subject — all  the  great  person- 
ages of  the  time  are  to  figure  there, 
and  great  incidents  are  to  form  the 
background.  The  spectator  is  at 
first  charmed  with  the  progress  of 
the  design  ;  but  presently,  amidst 
the  nobly -drawn  portraits,  there 
is  a  sketch  of  a  monarch  with 
cloven  feet  appearing  beneath  his 
robes,  and  a  tail  curling  under  his 
throne ;  and  whereas  the  rest  of 
the  picture  is  in  true  perspective, 
all  that  relates  to  this  figure  has  a 
separate  horizon  and  point  of  sight. 
The  result  is  as  if  Gilray  in  his 
bitterest  mood  had  got  into  Sir 
Joshua's  studio  and  persuaded  him 
to  let  their  fancies  mingle  in  one 
incongruous  work. 

We  have  thus  stated  our  one 
point  of  difference  with  the  author 
of  these  fascinating  volumes.  With 
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this  exception  we  have  little  to  do 
but  to  praise — and  indeed,  as  a 
piece  of  writing,  we  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  praise  the  work  from 
beginning  to  end.  How  materials 
in  many  respects  so  unpromising 
could  be  made  so  interesting,  is 
marvellous.  Many  a  reader  who 
remembers  what  a  tangled  skein  of 
politics  it  was  that  led  to  the  war — 
many  a  soldier  who  has  a  confused 
recollection  of  a  jumble  of  Holy 
Places,  and  the  Four  Powers,  and 
Vienna  Conferences,  and  who  would 
be  glad  to  know  what  it  was  he  was 
fighting  about,  now  that  it  is  all 
over — will  take  up  these  volumes 
as  a  duty,  and  will  be  surprised  to 
find  that  the  narrative  approached 
in  so  resolute  a  frame  of  mind,  is 
more  easy  to  read  and  more  difficult 
to  lay  down  than  the  most  popular 
of  the  popular  novels. 

The  dispute  about  the  Holy 
Places,  though  not  in  itself  in  any 
appreciable  degree  the  cause  of  the 
war,  was  the  introduction  to  the 
events  that  led  to  hostilities.  There 
is  something  almost  ludicrous, 
something  more  befitting  the  times 
of  Philip  Augustus  and  of  Coeur  de 
Lion  than  those  of  Louis  Napoleon 
and  Lord  Palmerston,  in  the  idea 
of  great  European  potentates  ap- 
pearing as  the  backers  of  two  de- 
nominations of  monks,  who  were 
quarrelling  about  the  key  of  a 
church-door  in  Palestine.  Never- 
theless, the  Czar,  as  the  chief  of  a 
people  whose  passions  were  strongly 
aroused  by  the  dispute,  had  a  real 
and  legitimate  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter. To  suppose  that  the  President 
of  the  French  Republic,  or  any  sec- 
tion of  the  people  over  whom  he 
presided,  really  cared  whether  the 
Greek  or  the  Latin  Church  had  the 
custody  of  this  important  key,  would 
be  absurd.  But  the  President  it  was 
who  opened  the  question  by  ad- 
vocating the  claims  of  the  Latins. 
His  object  in  doing  so  is  by  no 
means  clear.  Mr  Kinglake  accounts 
for  it  by  saying,  "  The  French  Presi- 
dent, in  cold  blood,  and  under  no 
new  motive  for  action,  took  up  the 
forgotten  cause  of  the  Latin  Church 
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of  Jerusalem,  and  began  to  apply 
it  as  a  wedge  for  sundering  the 
peace  of  the  world."  Now,  that 
Louis  Napoleon  was  desirous  of 
disturbing  the  peace  of  the  world, 
is  Mr  Kinglake's  argument  through- 
out. It  is  to  his  book  what  the 
wrath  of  Achilles  is  to  the  '  Iliad  ; ' 
and  he  tells  us  that  the  reason  for 
this  truculent  desire  was  to  prop 
up  the  French  Empire.  But  that 
reason,  though  it  may  plausibly 
explain  the  acts  of  the  French  Em- 
peror, does  not  account  in  the  least 
for  the  acts  of  the  French  President. 
We  presume  Mr  Kinglake  hardly 
wishes  us  to  infer  that  Louis  Napo- 
leon sowed  the  seeds  of  war  during 
his  Presidency,  as  provision  for 
the  possible  necessities  of  a  possi- 
ble Empire.  Yet  the  historian's 
theory  would  seem  to  demand  the 
inference. 

The  poor  Sultan,  meanwhile,  who 
might  well  exclaim  'A  plague  o' 
both  your  Churches ! '  was  the  un- 
willing arbiter  of  this  dispute  be- 
tween his  Christian  subjects,  and 
was  urged  by  the  great  champion 
on  each  side  to  decide  in  favour  of 
his  protege.  Who  might  have  the 
key,  or  whether  there  was  any  key 
at  all,  or  any  sanctuary  at  all,  or 
any  Greek  or  Latin  Church,  was  to 
this  hapless  potentate  a  matter  of 
profound  indifference.  The  French 
envoy  put  on  the  strongest  pressure, 
and  the  Sultan  inclined  to  the  side 
of  the  Latins  ;  the  Russian  minister 
thereupon  squeezed  from  him  a 
concession  to  their  adversaries  ; 
and  between  the  two  he  managed, 
as  might  be  expected,  to  disgust 
both  sects,  and  to  anger  the  Czar 
without  satisfying  the  Emperor. 
The  displeasure  of  Nicholas  was  ex- 
treme, and  he  prepared  to  support 
his  further  arguments  by  marching 
a  large  army  towards  the  Turkish 
frontier.  And  the  first  use  of  this 
force  was  to  give  momentum  to  the 
mission  of  Prince  Mentschikoff,  who 
was  sent  to  Constantinople  as  the 
organ  of  his  Imperial  master's  dis- 
pleasure. The  selection  of  the  en- 
voy showed  that  the  Czar  wished 
to  take  the  most  direct  and  violent 
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course  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  aim  ; 
for  the  Prince's  diplomacy  was  of 
that  simple  kind — the  only  kind  he 
seemed  capable  of  employing  — 
which  regards  threats  as  the  best 
means  of  persuasion. 

These  strong  measures  were  the 
first  indications  that  war  was  possi- 
bly impending.  And  as  they  ap- 
peared to  spring  from  the  religious 
fervour  of  the  Czar,  which  had  been 
roused  to  this  pitch  by  the  gratui- 
tous intermeddling  of  Napoleon  in 
the  question  of  the  Holy  Places,  it 
would  at  first  seem  as  if  it  were 
indeed  the  French  ruler  who  had 
first  blown  the  coal  which  presently 
caused  such  a  conflagration.  But 
in  the  interval  between  the  decision 
of  the  Sultan  about  the  churches, 
and  the  appearance  of  Mentschikoff 
at  Constantinople,  Nicholas  had  held 
with  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  the  re- 
markable conversations  which  ex- 
plain the  real  designs  cloaked  by  the 
religious  question.  In  these  inter- 
views he  uttered  his  famous  parable 
of  "  the  sick  man,"  representing 
that  the  Turkish  Empire  was  dying, 
and  might  fall  to  pieces  any  day, 
and  proposing  that  the  event  should 
be  provided  for  by  an  immediate 
arrangement  for  dividing  the  frag- 
ments. Provided  he  had  the  con- 
currence of  England,  the  Czarwould 
not,  he  said,  care  what  any  other 
Powers  might  do  or  say  in  the 
matter. 

Here  then  was  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion plainly  revealed.  The  religious 
ire  of  the  Czar,  the  movement  of 
his  troops,  the  mission  of  Mentschi- 
koff, were  all  to  be  instruments  for 
hastening  the  dissolution  of  the 
sick  man,  and  appropriating  his  do- 
mains. It  was  no  new  idea ;  for 
Nicholas  was  but  following  the  tra- 
ditionary policy  of  his  house.  And 
if  it  could  be  believed  that  his  ex- 
pectations of  the  speedy  collapse  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  were  real,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  blame  him  for 
wishing  to  profit  by  the  event.  We 
are  too  apt  to  judge  of  the  policy 
of  other  Governments  by  the  inter- 
ests of  England,  and  to  condemn 
as  unprincipled  what  is  opposed  to 
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our  advantage.  Nevertheless,  to  a 
ruler  of  Russia,  no  object  can  appear 
more  legitimate  than  the  possession 
of  that  free  outlet  to  the  world, 
which  alone  is  wanting  to  remove 
the  spell  that  paralyses  her  gigantic 
energies.  Looking  from  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine,  she  is  but  mocked 
by  the  vision  of  naval  glories  and 
of  commercial  prosperity;  but  let 
her  extend  her  limits  to  the  Bos- 
phorus  and  the  Dardanelles,  and 
no  dreams  of  greatness  can  be  too 
splendid  for  her  to  realise.  But 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  Czar's 
anticipations  respecting  Turkey 
were  grounded  on  anything  more 
solid  than  his  strong  desire  to  ren- 
der them  true.  In  fact,  the  fore- 
cast of  the  Czar  is  much  the  same 
as  that  of  Mohammed  Damoor,  as 
described  in  '  Eothen  :'  who,  having 
prophesied  that  the  Jews  of  Damas- 
cus would  be  despoiled  on  a  parti- 
cular day,  took  steps  to  verify 
his  prediction  by  first  exciting 
and  then  heading  the  mob  of 
plunderers. 

The  reply  of  England  to  his  over- 
tures satisfied  him  that  he  could 
not  hope  for  her  complicity  in  his 
design  upon  Turkey.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  the  sick  man  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  so  cared  for  that, 
sick  or  well,  there  would  soon  have 
been  an  end  of  him.  But  the  Czar 
perceived  he  must  for  the  present 
forego  his  desire  for  the  vineyard 
of  Naboth.  Yet  there  were  several 
reasons  why  he  should  still  draw 
what  profit  he  could  from  the  pre- 
sent opportunity.  He  had  a  pre- 
text— an  indifferent  one  it  is  true, 
but  still  it  was  more  convenient  to 
use  it  than  to  look  for  another.  He 
had  been  at  the  trouble  of  military 
preparations,  and  was  naturally  de- 
sirous that  they  should  not  be  bar- 
ren of  result.  And,  in  the  matter 
of  Montenegro,  Turkey  had  just 
succumbed  to  him  so  readily  on  a 
threat  of  war,  that  it  seemed  very 
unlikely  he  should  ever  find  her  in 
a  better  frame  of  mind  for  his  pur- 
pose. Therefore,  though  the  sick 
man  was  reprieved,  yet  he  was  not 
to  go  scot-free ;  and  Mentschikoff 
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was  charged,  while  ostensibly  urg- 
ing the  Sultan  to  reconsider  the 
question  of  the  Holy  Places,  to  keep 
in  reserve  a  demand  of  much  deeper 
significance. 

Scornful  in  demeanour  and  im- 
perious in  language,  Mentschikoff 
entered  Constantinople  more  like 
the  bearer  of  a  gage  of  defiance 
than  a  messenger  of  peace.  His 
deportment  startled  the  Divan  out 
of  its  habitual  calm  ;  and  the  Brit- 
ish Charge*  d' Affaires,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Turkish  Ministers,  requested 
our  Admiral  at  Malta  to  move  his 
squadron  into  the  Levant.  This 
demand  was  not  complied  with ; 
but  the  French  fleet  was  ordered  to 
Salamis.  And  this  movement  is 
condemned  by  Mr  Kinglake  as  most 
impolitic ;  for  it  happened,  he  says, 
at  a  time  when  "  the  anger  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  had  grown  cool," 
and  it  "  gave  deep  umbrage  to  Rus- 
sia." From  which  he  means  usto  in- 
fer that  Louis  Napoleon,  following 
his  deep  design  of  fanning  the  flame 
of  discord  when  it  should  seem  to 
languish,  was  so  timing  the  advance 
of  his  fleet  as  to  neutralise  the  pa- 
cific influences  which  had  begun  to 
have  their  sway. 

Now  what  are  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  *?  The  French  Emperor 
knew  nothing  of  the  conversation 
with  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  which 
did  not  transpire  till  long  after- 
wards. Neither  he  nor  the  British 
Government  were  aware  of  the 
Czar's  real  demands.  Ostensibly  the 
matter  of  controversy  was  still  the 
original  question  between  him  and 
the  Czar  concerning  the  Holy  Places. 
And  while  one  of  the  disputants, 
France,  had  urged  her  views  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  the  mouth  of  her 
ambassador,  her  opponent  was  pre- 
paring to  coerce  the  arbiter  by  a 
menacing  mission  backed  by  an 
army  and  a  fleet.  The  army  already 
touched  the  frontier,  the  fleet  was 
prepared  to  sail  for  the  Bosphorus. 
Will  anybody  except  Mr  Kinglake 
blame  the  French  Emperor  for 
sending  his  fleet  to  Salamis  ?  or  say 
that  he  was  bound,  before  taking 
such  a  step,  to  consider  whether  it 
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might  not  give  deep  umbrage  to 
Russia  1 

Mentschikoff  then  proceeded  to 
urge  his  demands.  These  were, 
that,  in  addition  to  the  concessions 
required  respecting  the  Holy  Places, 
the  Sultan  should,  by  treaty  with 
the  Czar,  engage  to  confirm  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  in 
certain  privileges  and  immunities. 
Though  the  Sultan  was  very  willing 
to  confirm  them  in  these  privileges, 
he  was  by  no  means  willing  to  bind 
himself  by  treaty  with  the  Czar  to 
do  so ;  for  by  so  doing  he  would 
give  the  Czar  a  right,  as  a  party  to 
the  treaty,  to  see  that  it  was  ful- 
filled ;  and  hence  those  who  were 
to  benefit  by  the  privileges  would 
naturally  regard  most,  not  him  who 
granted  them,  but  him  who  could 
compel  their  observance.  In  fact, 
it  was  virtually  conferring  on  the 
Czar  the  protectorate  of  the  Sul- 
tan's Christian  subjects. 

It  was  while  the  Turkish  Minis- 
ters were  in  the  deepest  embarrass- 
ment between  the  consequences  of 
listening  to  such  a  proposition  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  fear  of  offend- 
ing the  Czar  by  refusing  to  entertain 
it  on  the  other,  that  Lord  Stratford 
appeared  on  the  scene.  The  coming 
of  the  British  Ambassador,  and  the 
diplomatic  duel  that  ensued  be- 
tween him  and  Mentschikoff,  where 
predominant  influence  in  the  Sul- 
tan's counsels  was  to  be  the  prize 
of  the  victor,  forms  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  passages  in  this  brilliant 
book.  The  mere  presence  of  the 
Ambassador  of  England  restores  the 
Sultan  and  his  Ministers  to  com- 
plete self-possession.  When  Men- 
tschikoff blusters,  they  refresh  them- 
selves by  a  view  of  Lord  Stratford's 
commanding  aspect ;  when  the  Rus- 
sian menaces  war,  they  are  comforted 
by  a  hint  from  the  Englishman  re- 
specting the  English  squadron.  Of 
such  dramatic  excellence  is  this 
portion  of  the  story,  that  the  en- 
thralled reader  forgets  to  inquire 
how  it  was  that  ina  dispute  be- 
tween France  and  Russia  respect- 
ing the  subjects  of  Turkey,  the  Am- 
bassador of  England  should  be  the 
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foremost  champion.  But  we  see 
him  throughout  as  the  power  that 
moves  the  Mussulman  puppets,  and 
from  whose  calm  opposition  the 
menaces  of  Mentschikoff  recoil  harm- 
less; and  we  see  in  distant  St 
Petersburg  the  great  Czar  himself 
lashed  to  fury  at  feeling  himself 
foiled  by  one  whom  he  has  long, 
we  are  told,  considered  as  a  personal 
foe.  We  cannot  but  feel  proud 
in  these  circumstances  of  the  posi- 
tion of  our  representative,  though 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  perhaps, 
what  advantage  besides  this  feeling 
of  pride  we,  as  a  nation,  derived 
from  it.  But  it  is  clear  that,  while 
the  Czar  was  dreaming,  as  of  some- 
thing possible  to  be  realised  by  a 
great  display  of  power,  of  a  pro- 
tectorate over  the  Christian  subjects 
of  the  Porte,  here  was  a  British 
protectorate  of  the  most  absolute 
character  already  established  over 
the  Porte  and  its  subjects,  Christian 
and  Mussulman;  and  we  might 
almost  infer  that  nothing  further 
was  requisite  on  Lord  Stratford's 
part  but  to  humour  Mohammedan 
prejudices  by  submitting  to  a  few 
insignificant  religious  rites,  in  order 
to  qualify  him  for  at  once  taking 
his  place  as  Chief  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  the  true  Commander 
of  the  Faithful. 

In  the  diplomatic  encounter, 
Mentschikoff  had  no  more  chance 
than  the  fiend  in  a  moral  tale  of 
diablerie,  who  urges  weak  man  to 
sign  his  soul  away  after  the  good 
angel  has  come  to  the  rescue. 
Baffled  at  all  points,  he  departs  with 
all  the  diplomatic  train,  muttering 
vengeance.  And  here  ends  the 
first  act  of  the  drama,  when  the 
pretexts  of  the  Czar  have  vanished, 
and  he  shows  his  true  design.  The 
next  begins  with  the  crossing  of 
the  Pruth  by  the  Russian  forces,  in 
order  to  secure  the  material  guaran- 
tee of  the  Danubian  provinces. 
But  the  menacing  position  of  Russia 
was  not  the  only  change  in  the 
situation.  England,  who  in  the 
earlier  dispute  had  no  more  interest 
than  the  other  Western  Powers  in 
opposing  Russia,  had  in  the  progress 
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of  the  controversy  made  herself  so 
prominent  that  she  was,  in  the 
judgment  of  Lord  Clarendon,  bound 
to  defend  the  provinces  of  the  Sul- 
tan against  an  unprovoked  attack 
by  Russia.  That  she  had  laid  her- 
self under  this  obligation  was  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  lofty  part  which 
Lord  Stratford  had  played  in  the 
drama.  On  the  other  hand,  had 
Lord  Stratford  not  been  so  ready 
and  conspicuous  in  his  champion- 
ship, the  Divan,  feeling  itself  un- 
supported, might  have  yielded  to 
the  demands  of  Russia. 

For  a  great  part  of  the  narrative, 
then,  the  principal  positions  have 
been  occupied  by  England,  Russia, 
and  Turkey;  and  the  interest  im- 
parted to  scenes  which,  from  an 
ordinary  hand,  would  have  been 
eminently  tedious,  is  wonderful. 
But  at  this  juncture,  King  Charles 
I.,  who  has  long  been  impending, 
can  no  longer  be  kept  out  of  the 
memorial.  The  iniquitous  machina- 
tions of  the  French  Emperor  are 
brought  into  the  foreground.  The 
occasion  for  enlarging  on  them  is 
that  which  we  shall  presently  state. 
But  first  we  must  say  that  it  is 
from  no  wish  to  dilate  on  what  we 
think  the  blemish  of  the  book  that 
we  expatiate  on  this  theme.  It  is 
because  it  is  mixed  up  with  all  the 
main  parts  of  a  work  which  we  are 
bound  to  treat  as  an  authentic  his- 
tory. But  it  happens  that,  for 
a  reason  to  be  noted  hereafter,  we 
can,  without  injury  to  the  texture, 
separate  this  portion  from  the  rest ; 
and  we  therefore  propose  to  follow 
this  thread  of  the  narrative  to  its 
end,  and  so,  having  done  with  it, 
to  be  at  liberty,  for  the  rest  of  these 
volumes,  to  approve  no  less  warmly 
than  we  admire. 

Austria  naturally  felt  consider- 
able interest  in  the  movements  of  a 
formidable  neighbour,  whose  troops 
were  now  winding  round  her  fron- 
tier, who,  by  overrunning  Turkey, 
would  enclose  some  of  her  provin- 
ces, and  who,  at  the  next  step  in 
advance,  would  control  the  Lower 
Danube.  She  therefore,  in  con- 
junction with  Prussia,  made  com- 
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mon  cause  with  the  Western  Powers, 
so  far  as  to  offer  a  strong  remon- 
strance against  the  occupation  of 
the  Danubian  provinces,  and  to 
join  in  their  efforts  to  preserve 
peace.  Mr  Kinglake  contends 
that  this  kind  of  pacific  pressure 
would  have  secured  its  object,  and 
that  if  it  had  not,  Austria  would 
have  joined  France  and  England  in 
having  recourse  to  sterner  measures. 
But  he  says  that,  without  waiting 
for  the  result  of  this  joint  coercion, 
England  was  persuaded  to  join 
France  in  a  separate  course  of 
action,  which,  without  necessity, 
involved  us  in  a  war  desired  only 
by  the  French  Emperor.  "  In  order 
to  see  how  it  came  to  be  possible," 
says  the  historian,  "  that  the 
vast  interests  of  Europe  should  be 
set  aside  in  favour  of  mere  personal 
objects,  it  will  presently  be  neces- 
sary to  contract  the  field  of  vision, 
and,  going  back  to  the  winter  of 
1851,  to  glance  at  the  operations  of 
a  small  knot  of  middle-aged  men 
who  were  pushing  their  fortunes  in 
Paris." 

And  here  is  interpolated — for  as 
an  interpolation  we  regard  it — that 
curious  episode  which  has  for  its 
subject  the  coup  d'etat  and  the 
establishment  of  the  second  French 
Empire.  Standing  apart  from  the 
purpose  of  the  book,  its  isolation 
gives  it  peculiar  distinctness.  But 
its  inherent  character  is  such  that  it 
needs  no  art  or  accident  to  bring  it 
into  strongest  relief.  It  is  a  singu- 
larly clever  and  singularly  acrimoni- 
ous attack  upon  the  foremost  states- 
man and  most  powerful  potentate 
of  these  times.  And  it  makes  de- 
mands on  our  credulity  which  are  too 
heavy  for  anything  short  of  absolute 
proof  to  maintain.  For  we  are  asked 
to  believe  that  a  set  of  men  with  no 
more  character  or  consideration  than 
Falstaff  and  his  associates,  were 
able  to  call  on  the  French  nation 
to  stand  and  deliver,  and  that  the 
nation  thereupon  submitted  to  be 
knocked  down,  to  have  its  throat 
cut,  and  to  be  plundered  by  these 
minions  of  the  moon.  Now,  does 
anybody  think  that  diadems,  such 
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as  that  of  France,  are  to  be  stolen 
from  a  shelf  by  any  cutpurse  who 
wants  to  put  them  in  his  pocket  1 
Or  does  anybody  think  that  a  mere 
cutpurse,  having  succeeded  in  the 
theft,  could  so  have  worn  his  stolen 
diadem  as  to  enhance  its  splendour 
and  renown1?  That  which  made 
the  Empire  possible,  and  that  which 
maintains  it  now,  was  the  convic- 
tion that  the  choice  of  the  nation 
lay  between  it  and  Red  Republic- 
anism. And  to  establish,  in  any 
degree,  his  case,  Mr  Kinglake 
should  have  proved  that  no  such 
conviction  existed.  But  if  it  be  true 
that  France  found  in  the  Empire 
a  refuge  from  anarchy,  then  reason- 
able men  will  not  be  ready  to  scruti- 
nise, in  too  severe  a  spirit,  the  means 
taken  to  consolidate  the  throne. 
Granted  that  the  army,  the  instru- 
ment employed  by  the  President, 
disgraced  itself  by  an  indiscrimi- 
nate and  unprovoked  slaughter — 
that  the  opposition  of  political  ad- 
versaries was  silenced  in  a  very 
arbitrary  fashion  —  that  a  foreign 
war  would  probably  be  necessary 
for  the  security  of  the  new  dynasty, 
— yet  will  it  be  said  that  a  result 
which  has  tranquillised  France, 
which  has  developed  her  resources 
and  exalted  her  reputation,  leaves 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Empire 
nothing  except  what  the  world 
must  regret  and  condemn1?  And 
looking  at  the  portrait  which  Mr 
Kinglake  has  drawn,  with  so  bold 
and  incisive  a  touch,  of  this  poten- 
tate of  wooden  face,  base  soul,  and 
feeble  resolve,  who  turns  green  in 
moments  of  danger — who,  with  the 
aid  of  swindlers  and  bravoes,  has 
yoked  France  to  his  chariot,  and 
drives  it  in  a  career  of  blood  with 
the  great  Powers  of  Europe  bound 
to  its  wheels — we  ask,  not  only  is 
it  brilliant  as  a  work  of  art,  but 
is  it  like  the  original?  We  do 
not  profess  to  believe  that  the 
Empire  is  the  perfection  of  govern- 
ment. We  do  not  maintain  that 
Louis  Napoleon  is  a  model  of  virtue 
and  disinterested  policy.  But  if 
his  place  in  Europe  were  suddenly 
vacant,  will  Mr  Kinglake  tell  us 


how  it  would  be  better  filled,  or 
what  precious  things  might  not  be 
thrown  into  the  gulf  before  it  could 
be  closed  1  And  if  no  answer  can 
be  given  to  the  question,  we  may 
well  doubt  the  expediency  of  con- 
tributing to  bring  so  important  a 
personage  and  so  powerful  an  ally 
into  contempt. 

"  After  the  2d  December  in  the 
year  1851,"  says  Mr  Kinglake,  in 
concluding  the  portion  of  his  work 
relating  to  the  coup  d'etat,  "  the  fo- 
reign policy  of  France  was  used  for 
a  prop  to  prop  the  throne  which 
Morny  and  his  friends  had  built 
up.  .  .  .  Therefore,  although  I 
have  dwelt  awhile  upon  a  singular 
passage  in  the  domestic  history  of 
France,  I  have  not  digressed/' 
Now,  even  if  he  could  prove  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  French  Empire  to 
have  been  the  main  motive  of  the 
part  England  took  in  the  war,  we 
should  still  dispute  this.  No  doubt 
it  is  the  business  of  the  historian  of 
an  important  series  of  events  to 
trace  them  to  their  sources,  and  the 
more  clearly  he  can  show  the  con- 
nection hidden  from  ordinary  minds, 
the  more  sagacious  and  ingenious 
he  will  appear.  But  if  there  were 
no  limit  to  this,  the  history  of  any 
event  might  spread  to  an  extent  al- 
together boundless ;  and  therefore, 
to  justify  digression,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  historian  to  show  that  the 
incidents  which  led  to  the  result 
had  a  necessary  and  not  an  acci- 
dental influence  in  procuring  it. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  popu- 
lar uprising  against  a  despotism  or 
a  superstition,  it  would  be  expected 
that  the  historian  should  trace  all 
the  successive  steps  by  which  the 
national  feelings  were  roused  from 
suffering  to  resistance,  because 
those  steps  led  inevitably  and  na- 
turally to  that  particular  result,  and 
not  to  any  other.  In  such  a  case 
history  is  performing  her  proper 
function  of  explaining,  for  the  guid- 
ance of  posterity,  the  obscure  pro- 
cess by  which  certain  conditions 
produce  certain  effects.  But  where 
a  war  has  been  caused  by  the  ca- 
price and  unreasoning  anger  of  a 
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potentate,  it  is  beside  the  purpose 
to  trace  up  to  his  very  cradle  the 
effect  of  early  mismanagement  or 
neglect  in  rendering  him  passionate 
or  capricious,  for  no  political  lesson 
can  be  taught  where  results  cannot 
be  calculated.  In  such  a  case  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  state  the  fact, 
that  the  war  originated  in  the  iras- 
cible temper  and  unaccountable 
impulse  of  one  who  had  the  power 
to  give  his  anger  such  tremendous 
vent.  It  would  be  absurd  to  pause 
in  the  history,  and  to  introduce  his 
biography,  merely  to  prove  that  it 
is  a  bad  thing  when  great  power  is 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  person 
who  is  the  slave  of  violent  caprice. 
And  in  the  present  instance,  if  it 
had  been  stated  in  two  sentences 
that  the  conditions  under  which 
the  French  Empire  had  started  into 
existence  were  such  as  to  render  a 
foreign  war,  or  a  commanding  posi- 
tion in  Europe,  necessary  to  its 
stability,  the  statement  would  have 
fully  satisfied  the  requirements  of 
history,  and  would  have  received 
general  assent. 

However,  having  considered  it  ne- 
cessary to  prove  this  proposition  by 
a  separate  history  of  the  transition 
which  France  underwent  from  a 
republic  to  an  empire,  Mr  King- 
lake  undertakes  to  show  how  we 
were  dragged  into  war  by  this  ne- 
cessitous Emperor.  He  asserts 
many  times  that  the  operations  of 
the  French  and  English  fleets  caus- 
ed the  war. 

"  The  English  Government,"  he  says, 
"  consented  to  engage  in  naval  move- 
ments which  affected — nay  governed — 
the  war."  And  again,  "  The  French 
Emperor  had  no  sooner  engaged  the 
English  Government  in  a  separate  under- 
standing, than  he  began  to  insist  upon 
the  necessity  of  using  the  naval  power 
of  France  and  England  in  the  way  which 
he  proposed — a  way  bitterly  offensive  to 
Russia.  Having  at  length  succeeded  in 
forcing  this  measure  upon  England,  he 
after  a  while  pressed  upon  her  another 
movement  of  the  fleets  still  more  hostile 
than  the  first,  and  again  he  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  English  Government  to 
yield  to  him.  Again,  and  still  once 
again,  he  did  the  like,  always  in  the  end 
bringing  England  to  adopt  his  hostile 
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measures  ;  and  he  never  desisted  from 
this  course  of  action,  until  at  last  it  had 
effected  a  virtual  rupture  between  the 
Czar  and  the  Western  Poweis." 

And  in  this  way  throughout  these 
transactions  the  Emperor  plays  a 
part  much  the  same  as  that  which 
Satan  took  in  the  scenes  in  Para- 
dise ;  and  at  every  turn  we  see  him 
moving  deviously,  quite  serpentine 
in  craft  and  baseness,  or  squatting 
toad-like  at  the  ear  of  the  slumber- 
ing British  Government,  till  now, 
at  the  Ithuriel  touch  of  history,  he 
starts  up  in  his  true  form  of  malig- 
nant demon. 

The  various  items  of  the  present 
charge  against  him  are  collected  by 
Mr  Kinglake  in  a  compendious 
form  : — 

"  Not  yet  as  part  of  this  narrative, 
but  by  way  of  anticipation,  and  in  order 
to  gather  into  one  page  the  grounds  of 
the  statement  just  made,  the  following 
instances  are  given  of  the  way  in  which 
the  English  Government  was,  from  time 
to  time,  driven  to  join  with  the  French 
Emperor  in  making  a  quarrelsome  use 
of  the  two  fleets :— On  the  13th  of  July 
1853,  the  French  Emperor,  through  his 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  declared  to 
the  English  Government  that  if  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Principalities  continued, 
the  French  fleet  could  not  longer  remain 
at  Besica  Bay.  On  the  19th  of  August 
he  declared  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  combined  fleets  should  enter 
the  Dardanelles,  and  he  pressed  the  Eng- 
lish Government  to  adopt  a  resolution  to 
this  effect.  On  the  21st  of  September 
he  insisted  that  the  English  Government, 
at  the  same  moment  as  the  French, 
should  immediately  order  up  the  com- 
bined squadrons  to  Constantinople.  On 
the  15th  of  December  he  pressed  the 
English  Government  to  agree  that  the 
Allied  fleets  should  enter  the  Euxine, 
take  possession  of  i%  and  interdict  the 
passage  of  every  Eussian  vessel.  It  will 
be  seen  that,  with  more  or  less  reluc- 
tance and  after  more  or  less  delay,  these 
demands  were  always  acceded  to  by  Eng. 
land  :  and  the  course  thus  taken  by  the 
maritime  Powers  was  fatal  to  the  pend- 
ing negotiations ;  for,  besides  that  in 
the  way  already  shown  the  Czar's  whole- 
some fears  were  converted  into  bursts  of 
rage,  the  Turks  at  the  same  time  were 
deriving  a  dangerous  encouragement  from 
the  sight  of  the  French  and  English  war- 
flags  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  ne- 
gotiators, with  all  their  skill  and  all 
2  B 
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their  patience,  were  never  able  to  frame 
a  Note  in  the  exact  words  which  would 
allay  the  anger  of  Nicholas,  without  en- 
countering a  steadfast  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  Sultan." 

We  have  only,  then,  to  take  in 
their  turn  the  items  thus  enume- 
rated to  ascertain  the  justice  of  the 
charge.  The  first  of  the  naval  move- 
ments was  the  advance  of  the  fleets 
to  Besica  Bay.  This  made  the 
Czar  very  angry.  But  it  was  in  it- 
self a  perfectly  lawful  operation, 
and  quite  consistent  with  friendli- 
ness and  desire  for  peace.  It  by 
no  means  balanced  the  aggressive 
advance  of  the  Czar  into  the  Prin- 
cipalities and  the  orders  to  the  Se- 
bastopol  fleet.  Moreover,  however 
irritating  to  Nicholas,  he  condoned 
it,  for  we  find  him  long  afterwards 
accepting  the  Vienna  Note  framed 
by  the  four  Powers,  the  acceptance 
of  which  by  Turkey  would  have 
settled  the  dispute.  That  it  was 
not  accepted  by  Turkey  was  due 
entirely  to  Lord  Stratford  and  the 
Turkish  Ministers.  "  The  French 
Emperor,"  says  Mr  Kinglake,  "  did 
nothing  whatever  to  thwart  the  re- 
storation of  tranquillity."  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  the  movements 
of  the  fleets  thus  far  had  produced 
no  effect  which  was  not  completely 
neutralised,  and  that  the  Emperor's 
desire  for  war  did  not  prevent  him 
from  contributing  to  the  general 
effort  for  peace. 

The  next  movement  of  the  fleets 
was  into  the  Dardanelles.  The 
Sultan  was  engaged  by  treaty  to 
forbid  the  entrance  of  the  fleets  of 
any  Power  so  long  as  he  should  be 
at  peace.  What,  then,  were  the  rea- 
sons for  entering  1fhe  Straits  ?  Were 
they  purely  provocative  1  Now,  we 
find  that  the  demand  for  war  on 
the  part  of  the  Turkish  people  had 
at  this  time  become  so  urgent,  that 
the  Ambassadors  to  the  Porte  re- 
garded it  as  almost  irresistible.  The 
French  Ambassador  viewed  it,  Mr 
Kinglake  says,  "  with  sincere  alarm/' 
He  wrote  a  despatch  to  his  Govern- 
ment, imparting  to  it  what  we  must 
admit  to  have  been  also  "  sincere 
alarm,"  for  there  is  no  evidence  or 
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insinuation  of  the  contrary;  and 
that  alarm  being  shared  by  our 
Government,  the  fleets  were  order- 
ed to  enter  the  Dardanelles  that 
they  might  be  ready,  if  wanted,  to 
support  the  Turkish  Government 
against  the  belligerent  wishes  of  its 
own  subjects. 

But  another  important  circum- 
stance had  occurred  before  the 
entry  of  the  fleets.  In  invading 
the  Principalities,  the  Czar  had  an- 
nounced that  this  was  not  meant  as 
an  act  of  war.  And  the  Sultan's 
hold  on  these  provinces  was  of  such 
an  anomalous  kind  that  his  advisers 
held  him  to  be  at  liberty  to  con- 
strue the  invasion  as  an  act  of  war, 
or  not,  at  his  own  pleasure.  He 
had  now  given  notice  to  the  Czar 
that  unless  the  Russian  troops 
should  quit  the  Principalities  in 
fifteen  days  he  would  declare  war. 
Fourteen  of  the  fifteen  days  had 
elapsed  when  the  fleets  entered. 
Except  for  observing  the  strict 
letter  of  the  treaty,  it  was  not  of 
the  least  importance  whether  they 
entered  a  day  sooner  or  later.  Yet 
Mr  Kinglake  tells  us  the  Czar  was 
very  indignant  at  the  violation  of 
the  treaty,  and  he  laments  that  an- 
other day  was  not  suffered  to  elapse 
before  the  movement.  Now,  con- 
sidering all  the  circumstances — that 
the  fleets  had  already  been  for  a 
long  time  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Ambassadors,  who  might  summon 
them  to  Constantinople  whenever 
they  judged  necessary,  and  that  the 
Czar  knew  it — that  war  steamers 
had  already  been  called  up  to  the 
Bosphorus  by  both  -the  Ambassa- 
dors, French  and  English,  and  the 
treaty  thus  broken  as  completely  as 
by  the  passage  of  a  hundred  fleets 
— that  the  Czar  had  himself,  by  the 
invasion  of  the  Principalities,  de- 
prived himself  of  the  right  to  com- 
plain of  the  violation  of  the  treaty 
— that  fifteen  days'  notice  of  a  de- 
claration of  war  had  been  given, 
and  that  the  full  term  must  have 
expired  before  the  fleets  could  arrive 
at  Constantinople — considering  all 
this,  the  provocation  is  reduced  to 
such  an  infinitesimal  quantity,  that 
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it  is  barely  worth  a  passing  men- 
tion. There  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever that  the  prospects  of  peace 
were  in  any  way  affected  by  the 
advance  of  the  fleets.  Yet  a  hasty 
reader  of  Mr  Kinglake' s  narrative 
might  easily  imagine  that  it  produced 
the  direst  consequences.  "  When  the 
tidings  of  this  hostile  measure/'  he 
says,  "  reached  St  Petersburg,  they 
put  an  end  for  the  time  to  all  pro- 
spect of  peace."  And  again — 

"The  Czar  received  tidings  of  the 
hostile  decision  of  the  maritime  Powers 
in  a  spirit  which,  this  time  at  least,  was 
almost  justified  by  the  provocation  given. 
In  retaliation  for  what  he  would  natu- 
rally look  upon  as  a  bitter  affront,  and 
even  as  a  breach  of  treaty,  he  deter- 
mined, it  would  seem,  to  have  vengeance 
at  sea  whilst  vengeance  at  sea  was  still 
possible ;  and  it  was  under  the  spur  of 
the  anger  thus  kindled  that  orders  for 
active  operations  were  given  to  the  fleet 
at  Sebastopol.  The  vengeance  he  medi- 
tated he  could  only  wreak  upon  the  body 
of  the  Turks,  for  the  great  offenders  of 
the  West  were  beyond  the  bounds  of  his 
power." 

Would  not  the  reader  imagine 
from  this  that  the  attack  of  Sinope 
had  been  proved  by  full  evidence  to 
be  the  immediate  result  of  the  exas- 
peration of  the  Czar  at  the  advance 
of  the  combined  fleets'?  But  Mr 
Kinglake  acquaints  us  in  a  note 
with  the  real  grounds  on  which  he 
makes  this  confident  assertion: — 

"  This  conclusion  is  drawn  from  dates. 
The  hostile  resolution  of  the  "Western 
Powers  was  known  to  the  Czar  a  little 
before  the  14th  of  October,  and  about 
the  middle  of  the  following  month  the 
Black  Sea  fleet  was  at  sea.  If  allowance 
be  made  for  distance  and  preparation,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  sequence  of  one 
event  upon  the  other  is  close  enough  to 
warrant  the  statement  contained  in  the 
text.  In  the  absence,  however,  of  any 
knowledge  to  the  contrary,  it  is  fair  to 
suppose  that  the  Czar  remembered  his 
promise,  and  did  not  sanction  any  actual 
attack  upon  the  enemy  unless  his  com- 
manders should  be  previously  apprised 
that  the  Turks  had  commenced  active 
warfare." 

We  read  this  note  with  surprise. 
It  proves  that  Mr  Kinglake  can, 
when  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  foe,  step 


to  a  conclusion  over  grounds  where 
few  can  follow.  The  fleets  entered 
the  Dardanelles  on  the  22d  October. 
The  attack  of  Sinope  took  place  on 
the  30th  November.  The  Turks 
and  Russians  had  been  at  war  for 
six  weeks ;  and  though  the  Russian 
Minister  had  announced  in  a  cir- 
cular some  time  before,  that  the 
Czar,  in  hopes  still  of  a  peaceful 
solution,  would  remain  on  the  de- 
fensive as  long  as  his  dignity  and 
interests  would  allow,  yet,  as  Mr 
Kinglake  himself  says,  "  After  the 
issue  of  the  circular,  the  Govern- 
ment of  St  Petersburg  had  received 
intelligence  not  only  that  active 
warfare  was  going  on  in  the  valley 
of  the  Lower  Danube,  but  that  the 
Turks  had  seized  the  Russian  fort 
of  St  Nicholas  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Euxine,  and  were  attacking 
Russia  upon  her  Armenian  fron- 
tier;" and  he  fully  absolves  the 
Czar  from  any  breach  of  faith  in 
this  matter.  Yet  he  would  gravely 
have  us  believe  that  the  attack  of 
the  ships  of  one  Power  upon  those 
of  another  with  which  it  is  at  open 
war  requires  explanation,  and  Jhat 
the  most  natural  explanation  pos- 
sible is  to  be  found  in  attributing 
it  to  a  slow  retaliation  for  an  ima- 
ginary injury  inflicted  by  two  other 
Powers.  It  is  as  if  we  should  be 
told  that,  in  the  early  rounds  of  a 
celebrated  pugilistic  encounter,  Mr 
Sayers  had  hit  Mr  Heenan  very 
hard  in  the  eye,  not  because  they 
were  fighting,  but  because  one  of 
the  bystanders  had  previously  trod- 
den on  the  champion's  coat. 

As  the  reader  will  probably  de- 
cline to  follow  Mr  Kinglake  over  his 
slender  bridge  of  inference,  we  must 
look  beyond  Sinope  for  the  naval 
movement  instigated  by  the  French 
Emperor  and  turning  the  scale  in 
favour  of  war ;  and,  as  only  one  re- 
mains to  be  accounted  for,  we  have 
not  far  to  look.  The  next  orders 
sent  to  the  fleets  were  intended  to 
obviate  another  disaster  and  dis- 
grace such  as  that  of  Sinope.  They 
provided  that  Russian  ships  met 
with  in  the  Euxine  should  be  re- 
quested, and,  if  necessary,  con- 
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strained,  to  return  to  Sebastopol. 
This,  Mr  Kinglake  terms  "  a  harsh 
and  insulting  course  of  action." 
He  says  the  English  Cabinet  dur- 
ing their  deliberations  "  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  will  of  the 
French  Emperor ;  .  .  .  .  the  pres- 
sure of  the  French  Emperor  was 
the  cogent  motive  which  governed 
the  result;.  .  .  .  the  result  was  that 
now,  for  the  second  time,  France 
dictated  to  England  the  use  that 
she  should  make  of  her  fleet,  and 
by  this  time,  perhaps,  submission 
had  become  more  easy  than  it  was 
at  first."  But  Lord  Clarendon  has 
been  quoted  by  Mr  Kinglake  as 
saying,  months  before,  that  it  had 
become  the  duty  of  England  to  de- 
fend Turkey.  According  to  Mr 
Kinglake,  when  independent  Powers 
are  acting  together,  to  propose  is  to 
dictate,  and  to  acquiesce  is  to  sub- 
mit. To  make  a  suggestion  is  im- 
perious, and  to  adopt  it  is  ignomin- 
ious. But  what  kind  of  an  alliance 
would  this  be  1  or  how  would  con- 
cert be  possible  under  such  circum- 
stances 1  The  proposal  of  the 
French  Emperor  was  so  offered  as 
to  show  that  he  was  thoroughly 
convinced  of  its  expediency.  If  he 
was  so  convinced,  he  was  right  so  to 
offer  it.  And  why  did  the  English 
Ministry  adopt  it?  Because  the 
English  people  more  than  kept 
pace  with  the  wishes  of  the  Empe- 
ror. "  A  huge  obstacle/'  says  the 
historian,  "  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace  in  Europe  was  raised  up  by 
the  temper  of  the  English  people  ; 
....  the  English  desired  war."  It 
is  strange  doctrine  then,  that  an 
English  Ministry  which,  by  assent- 
ing to  the  proposition  of  an  ally, 
expresses  the  temper  of  the  English 
people,  thereby  submits  to  foreign 
dictation. 

But  the  strangest  part  of  the 
French  part  of  the  story  is  behind. 
We  have  seen  how  Mr  Kinglake 
traces  from  the  first  the  devious 
wiles  of  the  French  Emperor — how 
it  was  his  craft  that  first  made 
the  question  of  the  Holy  Places 
important — how  his  "subtle  and 
dangerous  counsels "  hurried  Eng- 
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land  into  war,  and  all  because  war 
was  necessary  to  the  stability  of  his 
throne.  The  complicated  texture 
of  his  intrigue  is  followed  and 
traced  with  immense  patience  and 
ingenuity ;  and  yet,  when  the  work 
is  complete,  and  his  imperial  vic- 
tim stands  fully  detected  and  ex- 
posed as  the  incendiary  of  Europe, 
the  detective  suddenly  destroys  his 
own  finely-spun  web  at  a  blow. 
England  was  the  tool  of  the  French 
Emperor,  but  the  French  Emperor 
was  the  tool  of  a  still  more  astute 
and  potent  personage.  "  When  the 
Czar  began  to  encroach  upon  the 
Sultan,  there  was  nothing  that  could 
so  completely  meet  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  every  wish  as  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  Western  Powers, 
which  should  toss  France  head- 
long into  the  English  policy  of 
upholding  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
....  As  he  (Lord  Palmerston) 
from  the  first  had  willed  it,  so 
moved  the  two  great  nations  of  the 
West."  The  elaborated  structure 
of  French  intrigue  falls,  and  our 
gay  perennial  Premier  is  discovered 
smiling  amid  the  ruins.  Thus  Punch 
murders  his  wife  and  infant,  hangs 
the  executioner,  and  shines  as  the 
dexterous  and  successful  villain,  till, 
at  the  close  of  the  piece,  Mr  Cod- 
lin,  the  real  wire-puller,  draws  aside 
the  curtain  and  appears  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  show,  while  the  great 
criminal  and  his  victims  revert  to 
their  proper  condition  of  sawdust 
and  tinsel. 

The  terms  of  the  alliance  between 
France  and  England  are  surely  not 
difficult  to  understand.  The  policy 
of  upholding  the  Ottoman  Empire 
was,  as  Mr  Kinglake  says,  "an 
English  policy."  The  object  for 
which  the  Governments  of  France 
and  England  were  actively  united 
was  an  English  object.  Naturally 
we  inquire  what  inducement  the 
Emperor  had  then  to  form  the 
alliance  ?  Mr  Kinglake  furnishes 
us  with  the  correct  response.  It 
seemed,  he  says,  to  the  Emperor 
"  that,  by  offering  to  thrust  France 
into  an  English  policy,  he  might 
purchase  for  himself  an  alliance 
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with  the  Queen,  and  win  for  his 
new  throne  a  sanction  of  more  last- 
ing worth  than  Morny's  well-war- 
ranted return  of  his  eight  millions 
of  approving  Frenchmen.  Above 
all,  if  he  could  be  united  with  Eng- 
land, he  might  be  able  to  enter  upon 
that  conspicuous  action  in  Europe 
which  was  needful  for  his  safety  at 
home,  and  might  do  this  without 
bringing  upon  himself  any  war  of  a 
dangerous  kind."  The  advantages 
of  the  alliance  were  to  be  recipro- 
cal. The  Emperor  was  to  gain  in 
position  and  reputation,  in  return 
for  aiding  with  his  fleets  and  armies 
the  attainment  of  an  English  object. 
Mutual  interest  and  mutual  com- 
promise was  the  basis  of  this,  as  of 
most  alliances.  We  had  not  to  ac- 
cuse the  Emperor  of  any  breach  of 
faith  in  executing  his  part  of  the 
compact.  Being  already,  as  Lord 
Clarendon  said,  committed  to  the 
defence  of  Turkey,  it  made  a  vast 
difference  to  us  whether  we  should 
enter  on  a  war  with  Kussia  alone, 
or  should  be  aided  by  the  immense 
power  of  France.  And  it  was  only 
fair  that  the  Emperor  should  be  al- 
lowed to  occupy,  in  the  transac- 
tions which  ensued,  that  position, 
the  attainment  of  which  was  his 
grand  object  in  seeking  the  alli- 
ance. Yet  Mr  Kinglake  blames  this 
necessitous  potentate  because  he  did 
not  sacrifice  his  position  and  himself 
to  our  interests — because  he  did  not 
chivalrously  place  his  army  and  navy 
at  our  service  for  the  promotion  of 
English  policy,  and  remain  quietly 
in  the  background,  with  his^gener- 
ous  feelings  for  his  reward ;  and  he 
blames  our  own  Government  for 
making  those  compromises  which 
alone  could  render  the  alliance  pos- 
sible. 

And  here,  we  rejoice  to  say,  our 
serious  differences  with  Mr  King- 
lake  end.  After  so  much  entertain- 
ment and  instruction  as  we  have 
derived  from  his  book,  it  seems 
almost  ungrateful  to  make  to  it  so 
many  exceptions.  But  if  we  have 
occupied  much  of  our  space  thus, 
he  must  remember  that  it  takes 
longer  to  argue  than  to  acquiesce. 
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Moreover,  it  is  partly  owing  to  his 
own  excellences  that  we  have  been 
able  to  find  matter  for  dispute. 
Many  a  writer  would  have  so  mud- 
dled his  facts  and  his  prejudices 
that  we  should  have  found  it  hard 
to  do  more  than  suspect  the  pre- 
sence of  error  in  the  cloudy  me- 
dium. But  his  style  is  so  clear,  so 
precise,  that  the  reasoning  every- 
where shines  through,  and  a  fal- 
lacy or  an  inconsistency  has  no 
more  chance  of  escaping  detection 
than  a  gold  fish  in  a  crystal  aqua- 
rium. And  besides,  Mr  Kinglake 
himself  most  honestly  and  liberally 
furnishes  us  with  the  facts,  and 
even  the  inferences,  necessary  to 
rectify  his  theory.  Thus  the  effect, 
in  his  history,  of  his  hostility  to 
the  Emperor  is  not  that  of  a 
false  proportion  in  a  rule  of  three, 
which  extends  and  vitiates  the 
whole  process.  It  is  only  like  a 
series  of  erroneous  items  intro- 
duced in  a  sum  in  addition,  which 
may  be  separated  and  deducted, 
leaving  the  total  right. 

The  course  of  the  transactions 
that  led  to  the  war  may  then  be 
traced  as  clearly  as  diplomacy, 
dealing  with  many  great  interests 
and  many  unseen  motives,  gene- 
rally permits.  The  squabble  about 
the  Holy  Places  was  not  the  origin 
but  only  the  pretext  of  the  dispute 
with  Turkey.  The  conversations 
with  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  and 
the  mission  of  Mentschikoff  prove 
that  the  Czar  was  already  seeking 
to  dislocate  the  fabric  of  the  Turk- 
ish Empire,  and  only  took  that  lever 
because  it  lay  readiest  to  his  hand. 
"  A  crowd  of  monks,"  says  Mr 
Kinglake,  in  his  picturesque  way, 
"  with  bare  foreheads,  stood  quar- 
relling for  a  key  at  the  sunny  gates 
of  a  church  in  Palestine,  but  be- 
yond and  above,  towering  high  in 
the  misty  North,  men  saw  the  am- 
bition of  the  Czars."  But  the  real 
design  could  not  long  be  hidden  by 
the  pretext.  And  the  execution  of 
that  design  would  be  subversive  of 
that  balance  which  it  was  the  duty 
and  interest  of  the  other  Powers  to 
maintain.  It  was  for  the  Czar,  then, 
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to  choose  a  time  for  his  project  when 
he  might  find  each  of  the  other 
Powers  restrained  by  some  counter- 
acting motive  from  opposing  his 
ambition.  Looking  over  Europe, 
he  thought  that  he  perceived  the 
favourable  moment.  Austria,  the 
Power  most  interested  from  her  con- 
tiguity, and  from  the  importance  to 
her  of  free  use  of  the  great  water- 
way of  Southern  Germany,  if  she 
had  much  reason  to  resist,  had  also 
much  reason  to  acquiesce.  She  still 
felt  too  keenly,  financially  and  poli- 
tically, the  effects  of  the  heavy  blows 
dealt  her  in  1848-9  to  be  ready  or 
willing  for  war.  She  was  under  a 
huge  debt  of  gratitude  to  Nicholas, 
who,  in  the  hour  of  her  direst  ne- 
cessity, had  advanced  to  save  her, 
without  condition  and  without  re- 
ward. He  possessed,  too,  a  great 
personal  ascendancy  over  the  young 
Emperor  of  Austria.  And,  lastly, 
at  this  time  Austria  had  a  hostile 
altercation  with  Turkey,  which 
would  render  it  more  than  ever 
difficult  for  her  to  take  part  with 
the  Sultan. 

It  might  be  calculated  that  Prus- 
sia would  follow  the  lead  of  Aus- 
tria. Her  interests  were  the  same 
in  kind,  but  far  less  in  degree. 
Once  satisfied  that  full  guarantees 
for  the  freedom  of  the  Danube 
would  be  given,  she  would  no 
longer  have  special  interest  in  the 
subject. 

As  to  France,  there  seemed  to  be 
no  special  reason  why  she  should 
interfere.  And  if  she  should  inter- 
fere, the  Czar's  sentiments  towards 
the  new  Empire  were  such  as 
would  rather  lead  him  to  disdain- 
ful defiance  than  conciliation. 

At  first  he  anticipated  no  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  the  English 
Government  to  join  in  his  designs. 
Finding,  however,  by  the  rejection 
of  his  overtures,  that  he  could  not 
hope  for  the  support  of  England, 
he  probably  postponed  the  extreme 
measures  of  aggression.  But,  for 
the  reasons  we  have  stated  in  a 
former  paragraph,  he  was  unwilling 
to  let  the  opportunity  pass  totally 
unimproved ;  and  hence  the  de- 
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mands  of  Mentschikoff  for  grant- 
ing the  protectorate  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  Turkey  to  the  Czar. 

It  was  Lord  Stratford's  share  in 
the  diplomatic  contest  that  ensued, 
which  first  gave  England  promi- 
nence in  the  dispute.  And  whether 
the  part  he  took  was  in  accordance 
with  instructions  from  his  Govern- 
ment, or  was  due  to  the  influence 
of  his  personal  character,  the  result 
was  to  assure  England  that  the  pre- 
dominance of  her  Ambassador  in  the 
councils  of  the  Porte,  whatever  ad- 
vantage it  might  confer,  carried 
with  it  grave  responsibility.  When 
Mentschikoff  withdrew  in  anger 
from  the  scene,  England  was,  in 
the  opinion  of  her  own  Ministers, 
committed  to  the  defence  of  Tur- 
key. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Czar's 
original  design  was  made  depen- 
dent on  the  concurrence  of  Eng- 
land. When  he  found  that  this 
was  unattainable,  the  design  was 
modified.  He  now  found  that  even 
in  this  modified  form  England 
would  not  only  not  concur,  but 
would  oppose  it.  Why  then  did 
he  persist  1  It  was  because  he  did 
not  believe  that  the  opposition  of 
England  would  go  the  length  of 
war. 

Lord  Aberdeen,  the  English 
Premier,  besides  being  the  personal 
friend  of  Nicholas,  and  therefore 
disposed  to  view  Russian  policy 
with  comparative  indulgence,  was 
the  open  and  professed  friend  of 
peace  at  any  price.  He  had  that 
horror.of  war  which  in  a  statesman 
is  an  unpardonable  and  fatal  weak- 
ness. And  in  this  particular  he 
was  believed  only  to  represent  the 
feeling  of  the  English  people.  The 
Czar,  in  common  with  most  of  the 
world,  was  convinced  that  they 
were  entirely  absorbed  in  the  pur- 
suit of  commerce.  He  took  the 
Exhibition  of  1851  for  the  national 
confession  of  faith.  He  believed 
that  England  had  no  god  but  gold, 
and  that  Mr  Cobden  was  her  pro- 
phet. 

This  fallacy  Mr  Kinglake  exposes 
in  his  happiest  style : — • 
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"AH  England  had  been  brought  to 
the  opinion  that  it  was  a  wickedness  to 
incur  war  without  necessity  or  justice  ; 
but  when  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Peace 
Party  had  the  happiness  of  beholding 
this  wholesome  result,  they  were  far 
from  stopping  short.  They  went  on  to 
make  light  of  the  very  principles  by 
which  peace  is  best  maintained,  and 
although  they  were  conscientious  men, 
meaning  to  say  and  do  what  was  right, 
yet,  being  unacquainted  with  the  causes 
which  bring  about  the  fall  of  empires, 
they  deliberately  inculcated  that  habit 
of  setting  comfort  against  honour  which 
historians  call  '  corruption.'  They  made 
it  plain,  as  they  imagined,  that  no  war 
which  was  not  engaged  in  for  the  actual 
defence  of  the  country  could  ever  be 
right ;  but  even  there  they  took  no  rest, 
for  they  went  on  and  on,  and  still  on, 
until  their  foremost  thinker  reached  the 
conclusion  that,  in  the  event  of  an  at- 
tack upon  our  shores,  the  invaders 
ought  to  be  received  with  such  an  effu- 
sion of  hospitality  and  brotherly  love  as 
could  not  fail  to  disarm  them  of  their 
enmity,  and  convert  the  once  dangerous 
Zouave  into  the  valued  friend  of  the 
family.  Then,  with  great  merriment, 
the  whole  English  people  turned  round, 
and  although  they  might  still  be  willing 
to  .go  to  the  brink  of  other  precipices, 
they  refused  to  go  further  towards  that 
one.  The  doctrine  had  struck  no  root. 
It  was  ill  suited  to  the  race  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  The  male  cheered  it, 
and  forgot  it  until  there  came  a  time 
for  testing  it,  and  then  discarded  it ; 
and  the  woman,  from  the  very  first, 
with  her  true  and  simple  instinct,  was 
quick  to  understand  its  value.  She 
would  subscribe,  if  her  husband  requir- 
ed it,  to  have  the  doctrine  taught  to 
charity  children,  but  she  would  not 
suffer  it  to  be  taught  to  her  own  boy. 
So  it  proved  barren." 

Caustic  as  this  is,  it  is  only  too 
indulgent  to  the  Peace  Party.  Not 
that  it  is  of  special  importance  now 
to  crush  what  is  already  so  depress- 
ed and  abased  as  to  have  lost  its 
power  of  mischief.  The  course  of 
the  leaders  of  the  party  has  been 
such  that  they  could  not  continue 
to  enjoy  any  large  measure  of  po- 
pularity, except  upon  the  anomalous 
condition  that  a  great  number  of 
Englishmen  should  join  in  hating 
England.  For  years  past  no  petu- 
lant despotism,  no  drunken  repub- 
lic, could  shake  its  coarse  fist  in  the 
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face  of  this  country,  without  finding 
its  warmest  supporters  in  those 
men  of  the  olive  branch,  who  were 
never  weary  of  urging  us  to  offer 
both  cheeks  to  the  smiter.  Their 
mode  of  interference  in  a  quarrel  is 
like  that  of  the  affectionate  friends, 
who,  if  a  man  were  attacked,  would 
cling  round  him  and  hamper  him, 
reviling  him  for  his  pugnacity, 
while  his  adversary  ran  him  through 
the  body.  Long  fallen  from  their 
position  as  oracles,  they  lie  at  the 
base  of  their  tall  pedestals,  and 
"  none  so  poor  as  do  them  rever- 
ence." But,  in  granting  them  hon- 
esty of  purpose,  Mr  Kinglake  falls, 
we  think,  into  the  now  common 
error  of  pushing  candour  to  excess. 
A  man's  mistakes  are  honest  when 
he  is  led  into  them  by  motives  irre- 
spective of  his  interests.  The  fa- 
natic who  sacrifices  his  own  advan- 
tage along  with  that  of  other  people 
cannot  be  accused  of  baseness.  But 
these  men  had  a  direct  interest  in 
preaching  the  doctrine  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  national  poltroonery.  The 
substitution  of  a  purely  commercial 
policy  for  that  which  the  nation  had 
hitherto  followed,  was  intimately 
blended  with  their  own  personal 
advantage.  The  motive,  therefore, 
that  inspired  the  error  renders  it 
inexcusable. 

Blind,  then,  to  consequences,  the 
Czar  continued  his  course  of  ag- 
gression. He  marched  his  troops 
into  the  Principalities.  Thereupon, 
no  longer  opposed  only  by  England, 
he  finds  himself  met  by  the  con- 
certed action  of  the  four  great 
Powers.  And  the  question  of  in- 
terest at  this  particular  stage  is, 
Whether  the  primary  object  of  de- 
fending Turkey  was  to  be  best  at- 
tained by  the  action  of  the  four 
Powers,  or  by  the  increased  deci- 
sion in  action  of  England  and 
France.  Now  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  Czar  knew  long  before  he 
occupied  the  Principalities  that 
Austria  would  resist  the  step.  Yet 
the  united  remonstrance  of  the  four 
Powers  had  failed  to  induce  him  to 
abandon  it.  And  it  also  failed 
afterwards  to  induce  him  to  re- 
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tract  it.  Through  remonstrance, 
opposition,  and  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  war,  he  continued  to  hold  the 
provinces.  It  becomes  then  a  ques- 
tion, when  we  are  considering  the 
statement  that  the  peaceful  pres- 
sure of  the  four  Powers  would 
have  attained  our  object  in  the  most 
desirable  way,  whether  a  course  of 
action  so  slow  was  consistent  with 
our  engagement  to  defend  Turkey. 
It  is  a  matter  at  least  open  to 
doubt. 

But  granting  that  either  the  slow 
action  of  Austria,  or  the  more  de- 
cisive policy  of  France,  would  have 
equally  availed,  if  adopted  by  com- 
mon consent,  was  that  unanimity 
possible?  Austria  had  many  rea- 
sons for  limiting  her  interference  to 
diplomatic  pressure.  Moreover,  her 
ground  of  complaint  against  Russia 
was  the  occupation  of  the  Princi- 
palities, not  the  threatening  of  Tur- 
key. Should  Russia  adopt  some 
other  method  of  coercing  Turkey, 
such  as  sending  her  fleet  into  the 
Bosphorus,  and  withdrawing  her 
troops  from  the  provinces,  the  in- 
terest of  Austria  in  the  dispute 
would  almost  vanish,  while  that  of 
the  Western  Powers  would  increase. 
And  how  would  it  suit  France  to 
adopt  the  course  of  Austria,  and  to 
aim  at  a  settlement  by  united  ac- 
tion 1  The  French  Emperor's  great 
inducement  in  joining  in  the  dis- 
pute at  all  was  the  prospect  of  in- 
creased reputation.  And  when  the 
figure  representing  the  credit  to  be 
gained  by  joint  diplomatic  coercion 
came  to  be  divided  by  four,  would 
the  quotient  satisfy  his  expecta- 
tions 1  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  England  was  compelled  to 
choose  between  France  and  Austria, 
since  it  was  unlikely  they  would 
long  continue  in  a  common  course. 
And  as  the  action  of  England  in 
a  war  with  Russia  must  be  princi- 
pally through  her  fleet,  it  became 
of  immense  importance  that  the 
French  navy  should  act  with  us 
rather  than  be  neutral  or  hostile. 
In  such  circumstances,  then,  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  that  we  did 
wrong  in  holding  with  France. 
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From  this  period,  then,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that,  if  Russia 
should  persist  in  aggression,  war 
was  inevitable.  And  Russia  did 
persist  in  aggression.  And  if  it 
be  considered  as  established  that 
the  Czar  was  led  so  to  persist  by 
a  conviction  that  England  would 
not  resort  to  war — which  is  the 
general  and  probably  correct  opin- 
ion— we  do  not  see  how  it  can 
be  denied  that  a  course  of  action 
which  must  undeceive  him  would 
be  the  most  likely  to  cause  him 
to  desist  j  and  that  the  naval 
movements  that  ensued  were  only 
such  as  would  convince  him  of  our 
intention  without  driving  him  to 
extremity.  It  is  plain  that  the 
two  theories — one  of  which  is  that 
the  pacific  disposition  of  our  Gov- 
ernment allowed  us  to  drift  into 
war,  and  the  other  that  our  menac- 
ing action  irritated  the  Czar  beyond 
control,  and  therefore  caused  the 
war — are  incompatible. 

The  fleets  then  moved  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Dardanelles  ;  and, 
while  the  Czar  was  recovering  from 
the  anger  produced  by  that  step, 
the  representatives  of  the  four 
Powers  in  conference  at  Vienna 
produced  their  Note,  a  mediatory 
document  which  would,  it  was  hop- 
ed, settle  all  difficulties.  It  was 
readily  accepted  by  Russia,  the 
reason  for  which  became  apparent 
when  it  was  offered  to  Turkey ;  for 
the  Turkish  Government  at  once 
rejected  it,  on  the  ground  that  it 
might  be  so  interpreted  as  to  secure 
to  the  Czar  the  protectorate  he  aimed 
at.  They  proposed  alterations,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  mediatory 
Powers,  which  the  Czar  in  his  turn 
rejected;  and  the  Sultan  thereupon 
declared  that,  if  the  provinces  were 
not  evacuated  in  fifteen  days,  Tur- 
key would  be  at  war  with  Russia. 
The  fleets  moved  through  the  Dar- 
danelles. The  next  step  was  the 
attack  on  the  Turkish  squadron  at 
Sinope  by  the  Russian  admiral. 
The  English  people  were  now  tho- 
roughly roused.  They  were  indig- 
nant, not  so  much  at  the  breach  of 
faith  imputed  to  the  Czar  in  mak- 
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ing  the  attack,  as  at  the  ruthless  de- 
struction arid  slaughter  of  the  Turk- 
ish force  by  its  far  more  powerful 
enemy.  The  attack,  too,  had  taken 
place  almost  under  the  guns  of  the 
combined  fleets,  and  it  was  evident 
that,  if  their  presence  at  Constanti- 
nople meant  anything,  and  if  we 
really  were  engaged  to  defend  Tur- 
key, the  repetition  of  such  a  dis- 
aster to  our  ally  must  be  prevented. 
A  measure  to  this  effect,  but  by  no 
means  strong  enough  to  express 
the  feeling  of  England,  was  adopted; 
the  combined  fleets  were  ordered 
by  their  respective  governments  to 
keep  the  peace  by  force,  if  neces- 
sary, in  the  Euxine.  But  as  there 
had  been  as  yet  no  actual  collision 
between  their  forces  and  those  of 
the  Czar,  a  door  to  peace  was  still 
left  open.  Of  this  he  did  not 
choose  to  avail  himself,  but  de- 
clared war  against  France  and  Eng- 
land on  the  llth  April  1854. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  succes- 
sive events  preceding  the  war  which, 
unpromising  as  such  a  record  of 
futile  diplomacy  may  seem,  Mr 
Kinglake  has  wrought  into  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  historical  pictures. 
'  Eothen'  itself  is  not  more  enter- 
taining, more  rich  in  colour,  more 
happy  in  quaint  and  humorous 
turns  of  expression  ;  while,  from 
the  false  effects  that  are  sometimes 
seen  in  the  earlier  work,  the  present 
narrative  is  entirely  free.  The  style 
is  indeed  a  model  of  ease,  strength, 
clearness,  and  simplicity.  Nor  has 
labour  been  spared  ;  and  the  reader 
who  has  so  often  been  expected  by 
historians  to  be  already  familiar  with 
political  and  diplomatic  lore,  and  has 
been  left  to  repair  his  deficiencies 
as  he  may,  will  be  grateful  to  Mr 
Kinglake  for  some  of  the  elementary 
instruction  which  he  has  conveyed 
in  such  a  delightful  form,  as,  for 
instance,  the  chapter  on  "  the  usage 
which  forms  the  safeguard  of 
Europe."  And  remembering  what 
animation  and  vigour  personal  feel- 
ing, even  when  so  strongly  biased, 
cannot  fail  to  infuse,  and  seeing 
that,  in  the  present  case,  it  has  not 
prevented  the  writer  from  fully 


stating  the  facts  and  deductions 
which  most  contradict  his  favourite 
theories,  we  cease  to  lament  the 
absence  of  that  judicial  calmness 
which  would  have  deprived  his  his- 
tory of  half  its  charm. 

The  first  glowing  scenes  now 
shift  to  one  still  more  splendid. 
Diplomacy  has  played  out  its  part ; 
its  subtlest  essays  seem  but  mere 
babble  to  the  ear  that  is  listening 
for  the  impending  clang  of  arms. 
Statesmen  and  ambassadors  gather 
up  their  futile  documents,  and  re- 
tire to  the  side  scenes,  to  make 
way  for  the  sterner  disputants  who 
throng  the  stage. 

If  Mr  Kinglake  was  unsparing 
in  his  denunciations  of  French  in- 
trigue, he  is  no  less  bold  and  out- 
spoken in  criticising  the  military 
merits  of -our  allies.  But  we  no 
longer  find  the  same  reasons  for 
dissenting  from  his  conclusions. 
Many,  no  doubt,  will  say  that  it 
would  have  been  politic  to  suppress 
some  of  those  revelations  which 
will  jar  most  on  the  sensitive  ears 
of  our  neighbours.  But,  if  history 
is  to  be  written  at  all,  it  must  be 
written  with  all  the  truth  attain- 
able. History,  which  conceals  and 
glosses,  is  but  historical  romance. 
Moreover,  a  plain  English  statement 
was  wanting  to  redress  the  balance 
between  us  and  the  French.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  ex- 
ample of  writing  a  narrative  appor- 
tioning to  both  parties  in  the  alliance 
the  sum  of  glory  gained  was  set  in 
France,  and  that  a  share,  ridiculous- 
ly small,  was  awarded  to  the  Eng- 
lish. We  remonstrated  at  the  time, 
in  these  pages,  against  the  unfair- 
ness and  impolicy  of  allowing  such 
a  book  as  De  Bazancourt's  to  go 
forth  to  the  world  with  the  seeming 
sanction  of  the  Emperor,  at  a  time 
when  the  war  was  yet  unfinished. 
A  man  of  no  reputation  or  ability 
to  justify  the  selection  had  been 
accredited  to  the  French  generals 
in  the  Crimea.  Furnished  thus  with 
information,  which  might  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  reliable,  he  produced  a 
narrative  in  which  the  entire  credit 
for  the  planning  and  execution  of 
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the  successful  operations  of  the  war 
was  assigned  to  the  French  with 
impudent  mendacity.  As  might 
naturally  be  expected  from  a  na- 
tion that  believes  in  Thiers,  his  ac- 
count was  accepted  by  the  French 
as  veritable  history.  In  England 
it  was  but  little  read.  Contempt- 
ible as  a  composition,  its  represen- 
tations of  facts  were  not  such  as  to 
give  it  a  claim  to  which  nothing 
else  entitled  it.  But,  so  far  as  it 
was  read  here,  it  gave  just  offence. 
That  the  Emperor  did  not  disap- 
prove is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
same  valuable  chronicler  was  taken 
to  Italy  as  historiographer  of  the 
war  in  1859,  when  another  com- 
pound of  bombastic  glorification 
and  misrepresentation  was  given  to 
the  world  under  imperial  auspices. 
No  Englishman  or  candid  French- 
man who  reads  the  account  of  the 
Crimean  Campaign  by  the  Baron 
De  Bazancourt  will  deny  that  it 
was  incumbent  on  us  to  tell  our 
own  tale  ;  and  we  rejoice  that  it  is 
told  by  one  who,  with  such  remark- 
able faculty  for  charming  an  audi- 
ence and  imparting  to  it  his  own 
impressions,  trusts,  nevertheless,  to 
facts  and  proofs  derived  from  the 
documents  intrusted  to  him,  for 
supporting  his  claim  for  justice. 

The  long  European  peace  had  left 
the  armies  of  the  Great  Powers 
with  little  except  a  traditional 
knowledge  of  civilised  war.  It  is 
true  that  part  of  the.  English  army 
had  seen  service  in  India  ;  a  large 
portion  of  the  French  troops  had 
made  campaigns  in  Algeria ;  and 
the  Russians  had  for  years  carried 
on  a  desultory  warfare  in  Circassia. 
But  none  of  these  theatres  of  ope- 
rations had  been  of  a  kind  to  serve 
as  schools  of  training  for  encount- 
ers with  a  disciplined  foe.  Nor 
had  they  developed  amidst  the 
officers  that  high  talent  for  superior 
commands  to  which  either  country 
could  turn  with  confidence.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  English  fell  back 
upon  their  traditions  of  the  old 
wars  of  Wellington,  as  embodied  in 
his  friend  Lord  Raglan.  Whether 
he  was  likely  to  make  a  great  gene- 


ral or  not,  it  was  impossible  for 
anybody  to  say,  for  his  career  had 
not  been  such  as  to  offer  any  field 
for  the  display  of  the  talents  re- 
quisite in  a  commander.  Sixty-six 
is  not  perhaps  the  most  favourable 
age  for  a  first  essay  in  any  walk  in 
life.  But  it  was  known  that  he 
was  accustomed  to  military  busi- 
ness ;  that  his  conciliatory  and  cour- 
teous manners  would  be  of  great 
service  in  an  allied  army,  and  that 
his  rank  and  dignity  would  ensure 
the  respect  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  our  proper  position  in 
the  alliance ;  while,  if  he  had 
not  commanded  armies  himself, 
he  had  been  intimate  with  him 
whom  we  regarded  as  the  com- 
mander without  a  peer.  The 
French  had  no  available  relics  of 
the  wars  of  the  First  Empire  ;  and 
if  any  such  had  existed,  there 
were  other  claimants  to  be  con- 
sidered, namely,  those  soldiers  of 
fortune  to  whom  the  Emperor  was 
under  obligations  for  their  share  in 
the  coup  d'etat.  The  claims  of  St 
Arnaud  surpassed  all  others.  He 
was  a  frothy,  vainglorious,  gallant 
man,  who  had  never  shown  capacity 
for  any  operation  more  considerable 
than  a  raid  against  the  Arabs.  His 
published  letters  breathe  a  high 
ambition  and  spirit  of  enterprise, 
but  do  not  reveal  any  rare  military 
quality.  Lord  Russell  himself  could 
not  be  more  ready  to  take  the  lead 
in  any  description  of  onerous  un- 
dertaking. But  his  self-confidence 
seems  to  have  had  no  deeper  root 
than  vanity ;  for,  whereas  his  letters 
to  his  relations  are  full  of  the  great 
part  he  is  playing,  or  means  to  play, 
neither  his  acts,  nor  the  official  re- 
cords of  his  doings  as  Commander 
of  the  French  army,  corroborate  the 
views  of  his  own  pre-eminence 
which  he  imparted  to  his  family. 
Mr  Kinglake  drily  accounts  for  the 
selection  of  this  commander  by  say- 
ing that  he  was  ambitious  of  lead- 
ing the  enterprise,  and  that  "  the 
French  Emperor  took  him  at  his 
word,  consenting,  as  was  very  na- 
tural, that  his  dangerous,  insatiate 
friend,  should  have  a  command 
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which  would  take  him  into  the 
country  of  the  Lower  Danube."  If 
it  is  by  this  intended  we  should  in- 
fer that  the  wily  potentate  expected 
the  climate  to  disagree  with  him, 
the  anticipation  was  fulfilled ;  for  a 
frame  already  weakened  by  long 
disease  broke  up  entirely  under  the 
assault  of  the  fever  of  Varna.  The 
Russians  possessed  a  fine  old  rem- 
nant of  antiquity  in  Prince  Paskie- 
witch,  which  was  furbished  up,  and 
did  very  well  till,  meeting  with  a 
mischance  before  Silistria,  at  the 
outset  of  the  war,  he  vanished,  and 
the  effort  to  supply  his  place  with  a 
creditable  general  was  not  success- 
ful. As  regards  military  talent, 
then,  it  would  not  seem  that  either 
belligerent  possessed  an  advantage 
which  would  preclude  Fortune  from 
exercising  her  proverbial  function 
of  favouring  the  brave. 

While  the  English  and  French 
troops  were  on  the  way  to  Turkey, 
the  Russians  had  opened  an  offen- 
sive campaign.  The  method  of  do- 
ing this  was  prescribed  to  them  by 
the  features  of  the  theatre  of  war.  The 
Danube,  flowing  round  Wallachia, 
turns  northward  and  meets  the 
Pruth,  so  as  to  include  between  the 
two  rivers  and  the  sea  a  narrow 
strip  ;  the  part  of  which,  north  of 
the  Danube,  is  a  Russian  province, 
Bessarabia,  and  that  south  of  the 
Danube  a  Turkish  province,  the 
Dobrudja.  Should  the  Russians 
seek  to  pass  into  Turkey  through 
Wallachia,  they  would  lend  a  flank  to 
an  attack  from  Austria,  if  she  were 
to  carry  her  hostility  to  the  point  of 
war,  and  their  troops  would  be  very 
critically  placed  between  Austrian 
and  Turkish  foes.  But  by  advan- 
cing along  the  strip  the  Russians 
passed  at  once  from  Russian  to 
Turkish  territory;  while  the  Danube 
covered  their  right  flank  from  Aus- 
tria. Still,  in  order  to  proceed  be- 
yond the  Dobrudja  in  the  direction 
of  the  Balkan,  and  thence  towards 
Constantinople,  as  they  had  done 
with  such  signal  success  in  1829,  it 
was  indispensable  that  they  should 
begin  by  taking  Silistria — and  more 
than  ever  indispensable  now  that 
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the  Allies  had  command  of  the 
Euxine.  Accordingly,  the  opening 
of  the  campaign  was  marked  by  the 
siege  of  Silistria  by  the  Russians. 

Although  it  soon  appeared  that 
Silistria  was  bravely  defended,  it 
was  not  expected  that  the  fortress 
could  hold  out  long.  And  there- 
fore, in  anticipation  of  such  decisive 
movements  as  those  of  1829,  the 
first  intention  of  the  Allies  was  to 
fortify  Gallipoli,  thus  securing  the 
Dardanelles  as  a  channel  of  supply, 
and  the  Chersonese  peninsula  as  a 
secure  base  from  whence  to  operate 
in  Turkey.  But  it  soon  appeared 
that  Russia  was  stumbling  at  the 
first  obstacle.  Gallipoli,  therefore, 
ceased  to  be  of  present  importance ; 
and  the  next  idea  was  to  transport 
the  armies  to  that  point  from 
whence  they  could  most  speedily 
meet  the  enemy.  And  that  point 
was  evidently  Varna. 

Mr  Kinglake  chronicles  two  facts 
relating  to  this  period,  not  hither- 
to published,  and  the  knowledge  of 
both  of  which  he  probably  derived 
(certainly  of  one)  from  Lord  Rag- 
lan's papers.  The  first  is  the  pro- 
ject of  St  Arnaud  to  obtain  com- 
mand of  the  Turkish  forces.  How 
this  was  defeated  is  recorded  in 
one  of  Mr  Kinglake' s  most  charac- 
teristic passages,  where  the  lively, 
pushing,  aspiring  Marshal  finds  his 
confidence  in  his  own  scheme  sud- 
denly evaporating  before  the  grave 
dignified  courtesy  of  Lord  Strat- 
ford, and  the  mildly  implied  dis- 
approval of  Lord  Raglan.  The  other 
is,  that,  after  the  embarkation  was 
agreed  on,  St  Arnaud  suddenly  an- 
nounced, that  he  should  move  his 
army  by  land  to  the  south  of  the 
Balkan ;  and  that,  according  to  his 
plan,  the  English  should  take  the 
left  of  the  proposed  strategical  line, 
and  therefore  be  farthest  from  their 
supplies  coming  from  sea.  This 
scheme,  also,  he  relinquished ;  but 
the  fact  is  notable,  first,  as  show- 
ing the  propensity  to  take  what 
advantage  he  could  at  the  expense 
of  his  ally ;  and  secondly,  as  cor- 
recting the  view  of  his  own  pre- 
dominance and  superior  earnestness 
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for  action,  conveyed  in  his  private 
correspondence  and  in  De  Bazan- 
court's  narrative. 

The  armies  landed  at  Varna,  and 
a  campaign  in  Bulgaria  was  ex- 
pected. "  My  plan  is,"  quoth  St 
Arnaud,  "  to  save  the  fortress,  and 
to  push  the  Russians  into  the 
Danube."  He  tells  his  brother  in 
Paris,  that  the  operation  of  moving 
to  aid  Silistria  will  be  hazardous, 
for  the  Russians  may  come  down 
on  his  right  and  rear,  seize  the 
road  of  Varna  and  Pravadi,  and 
cut  him  off  from  the  sea.  "  But,  be 
easy,"  he  says  consolingly,  "  I  have 
taken  my  precautions  against  the 
manoeuvre,  and  I  will  defeat  it." 
Not  difficult  to  defeat,  one  might 
think,  since  the  enemy  who  should 
attempt  it  must  be  commanded  by 
a  lunatic.  However,  while  the 
Allies  were  still  waiting  in  vain  for 
the  means  of  transport  to  take  the 
fbld,  their  difficulties  and  projects 
were  ended  by  an  unlocked  for 
incident.  The  Russians,  finding 
the  outermost  barrier  of  Turkey 
impregnable,  raised  the  siege,  and 
withdrew  across  the  Danube.  The 
immense  amount  of  military  repu- 
tation which  they  thereby  lost  was 
placed  with  interest  to  the  credit 
of  the  Turks.  But  the  position  in 
which  the  Allied  Generals  found 
themselves,  thus  hurrying  to  save 
a  fortress  which  saved  itself,  and 
left  without  an  enemy,  was  ex- 
tremely bewildering.  St  Arnaud 
seems  characteristically  to  have 
imagined  that  the  Russians  were 
frightened  by  his  reputation  into 
retreat.  "  They  fly  me,"  he  says, 
while  lamenting  the  loss  of  a  tri- 
umph for  himself  and  his  army, 
which  he  had  contemplated  as  cer- 
tain. Not  only  the  Generals  but 
their  Governments  were  embarrass- 
ed and  mortified  at  being  thus 
baulked.  The  Emperor's  object 
could  not  be  attained  by  mere  suc- 
cess without  glory.  The  British 
people,  already  impatient  of  de- 
lays, the  causes  of  which,  though 
inevitable,  they  could  not  under- 
stand, were  clamorous  for  action. 
Nor  did  they  content  themselves 
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with  insisting  that  something 
should  be  done.  They  indicated 
the  line  of  action.  Urged,  as 
Mr  Kinglake  contends,  by  the 
press,  they  shouted  with  one  voice 
for  an  attack  on  Sebastopol,  and 
this  measure  the  Government  en- 
joined Lord  Raglan  to  execute. 
The  French  Government  did  not 
urge  St  Arnaud  to  propose  the 
step ;  but,  if  the  English  were  will- 
ing for  it,  he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
withhold  his  consent.  Two  ques- 
tions occur  here  :  was  the  Govern- 
ment right  in  thus  ordering  the 
commander  of  the  army  to  take  a 
step  to  which  his  own  judgment 
might  be  opposed1?  and  was  the 
step  thus  indicated  a  wise  one  1 

Now,  Mr  Kinglake  seems  to 
think,  that  if  the  Government  was 
j  ustified  in  controlling  its  General, 
it  was  only  because  its  army  was 
acting  in  concert  with  that  of 
another  power,  and  was  dependent 
on  the  aid  of  the  fleets. 

"  In  common  circumstances,  and  espe- 
cially where  the  whole  of  the  troops  to 
be  engaged  are  under  one  commander, 
it  cannot  be  right  for  any  Sovereign  or 
any  Minister  to  address  such  instructions 
as  these  to  a  General  on  a  distant  shore  ; 
for  the  General  who  is  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  sole  command  of  a  great  expe- 
dition must  be,  of  all  mankind,  the  best 
able  to  judge  of  its  military  prudence, 
and  to  gh7e  him  orders  thus  cogent  is  to 
dispense  with  his  counsel. " 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  think 
that  the  selection  of  the  territory 
which  is  to  be  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions, should  always  rest  with  the 
Government,  and  for  this  reason, 
that  the  selection  must  depend  even 
more  on  political  than  on  military 
considerations.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  Allied  generals  had 
desired  to  follow  the  enemy  over 
the  Danube,  it  is  evident  that  it 
would  be  of  vast  importance  in 
the  campaign  that  would  follow, 
whether  Austria  should  be  friendly, 
or  neutral,  or  hostile.  But  which 
she  would  be  was  a  matter  of  which 
the  Generals  could  only  be  informed 
through  their  Governments,  who 
must  possess  the  best  information 
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attainable  on  the  subject.  And 
again,  the  effect  of  the  invasion  of 
the  Crimea  on  Austrian  counsels, 
on  Russian  designs,  and  on  English 
and  French  interests,  were  all  poli- 
tical considerations,  to  be  decided 
by  the  Governments,  and  not  by 
the  Generals.  But,  the  territory 
fixed  on,  the  manner  of  operating 
therein  should  be  left  to  the  Com- 
mander— and  this  the  British  Gov- 
ernment did. 

With  regard  to  the  other  ques- 
tion, Mr  Kinglake  appears  to  think 
that,  after  the  Russians  had  eva- 
cuated the  Principalities  (as  they 
did  immediately  on  re-crossing  the 
Danube),  there  was  no  further 
ground  for  continuing  the  war,  and 
that  a  naval  blockade  would  have 
forced  her  to  conclude  peace.  But 
to  have  forced  her  to  make  peace, 
returning  to  the  statu  quo,  would 
by  no  means  have  answered  our 
ends,  for  it  would  have  left  her  to 
repeat  the  aggression  on  a  more 
favourable  opportunity,  with  the 
advantage  of  better  understanding 
the  conditions  of  success.  That 
she  would  have  consented  at  that 
time  to  give  any  pledge  for  the  se- 
curity of  Turkey,  is  incredible,  if 
we  consider  the  course  taken  by 
her  diplomatists  at  the  conferences 
in  the  following  year,  when  she  had 
suffered  so  severely.  But  to  cap- 
ture Sebastopol  and  its  fleet,  would 
give  us  the  security  we  wanted,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  blockade  might 
then  be  depended  on  for  ending 
the  war.  The  question  then,  in  our 
judgment,  resolves  itself  into  this  : 
Was  there  a  reasonable  hope  of  at 
once  succeeding  in  the  object  of  the 
invasion ;  and  was  common  fore- 
sight exercised  in  providing  for  the 
possibility  of  failure  ? 

Events  have  answered  the  last 
question.  Due  provision  was  not 
made  for  the  possibility  of  a  first 
failure.  The  country  was  aghast 
at  the  position  in  which  the  army 
found  itself;  and  we  think  that, 
in  making  the  statement  we  are 
about  to  quote,  Mr  Kinglake  is  re- 
cording a  state  of  opinion,  which, 
though  perfectly  just,  and  always 
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maintained  to  be  just  in-ent  delay  in 
both  during  and  after  the  warning, 
no  existence  at  the  time  he  sp 
of. 

"  Those  who  thought  more  warily 
than  the  multitude  foresaw  that  the  en- 
terprise might  take  time ;  but  they  also 
perceived  that  even  this  result  would  not 
be  one  of  unmixed  evil ;  for  if  Russia 
should  commit  herself  to  a  lengthened 
conflict  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sebas- 
topol, she  would  be  put  to  a  great  trial, 
and  would  see  her  wealth  and  strength 
ruinously  consumed  by  the  mere  stress 
of  the  distance  between  the  military 
centre  of  the  empire  and  the  south- west- 
ernmost angle  of  the  Crimea." 

All  this  is  true;  so  true  that 
Russia  would  have  done  well  to 
leave  Sebastopol  to  its  fate,  rather 
than  make  those  efforts  to  maintain 
it  which  were  so  ruinous.  More- 
over the  Crimea  is,  from  its  geo- 
graphical circumstances,  always  the 
most  favourable  point  of  Russian 
territory  for  the  operations  of  an 
enemy  who  commands  the  sea.  Its 
form  of  an  extended  peninsula 
renders  it  vulnerable  at  many 
points ;  it  does  not  afford  the 
means  of  supplying  the  force  neces- 
sary for  its  defence ;  and  the  sup- 
plies and  reinforcements,  having 
to  pass  through  a  region  that  is  al- 
ways a  desert  and  sometimes  a 
swamp,  must  be  despatched  with 
vast  expense  and  loss.  The  condi- 
tions of  the  theatre  of  operations 
selected  were  then  all  in  our  favour ; 
it  only  remained  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  the  chances  of  war,  to 
render  the  enterprise  judicious. 

But  there  was  no  thought  except 
of  speedy  success.  Beyond  a 
triumphant  landing,  battle,  and 
assault,  no  man  looked.  It  was  a 
piece  of  national  gambling  where 
an  army  was  staked  upon  the  turn 
of  the  cards  ;  inexcusable,  there- 
fore, even  had  the  chances  been 
still  more  in  our  favour. 

Still  the  chances  in  our  favour 
were  great.  The  Russian  force  in 
the  Crimea  was  inferior  in  numbers. 
Sebastopol  might  have  been  cap- 
tured with  the  co-operation  of  the 
fleets.  That  co-operation  was  a 
main  element  of  success.  We  were 
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deprived  of  it  by  MentschikofFs 
stroke  of  sinking  his  ships,  so  as  to 
block  the  harbour  and  exclude  the 
fleets.  Was  this  a  step,  the  possi- 
bility of  which  the  Government  of 
a  great  maritine  nation  ought  to 
have  omitted  from  its  calculations  1 
It  was  not  difficult — it  was  even 
obvious — to  anticipate  that  a  fleet 
otherwise  useless  might  thus  be 
turned  to  account. 

That  the  invasion  was  politically 
a  fortunate  step,  we  have  no  doubt. 
All  the  sufferings,  all  the  losses,  all 
the  expense,  and  all  the  discontent 
at  home,  could  not  prevent  the 
course  of  affairs  from  turning  ulti- 
mately to  our  advantage,  because 
the  distresses  of  the  enemy  were  far 
greater.  Russia  at  the  end  of  the 
war  was  absolutely  prostrate,  while 
England  was  only  beginning  to 
handle  her  vast  and  increasing  re- 
sources. But  this,  as  it  was  never 
contemplated,  is  beside  the  purpose 
of  estimating  the  wisdom  of  the 
people  and  the  Government  who 
committed  the  armies  to  the  enter- 
prise. The  Government  is  obnoxi- 
ous to  the  charge  of  not  providing 
for  a  contingency  that  ought  to 
have  been  foreseen,  by  furnishing 
the  means  for  sustained  operations. 
And  the  Government  might,  in 
great  measure,  exonerate  itself  at 
the  expense  of  the  nation.  For 
years  before,  no  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment could  have  proposed  an  in- 
crease on  the  estimates  in  order  to 
render  the  army  an  efficient  engine 
of  war,  without  being  covered  with 
obloquy.  At  that  time,  what  troops 
we  had  were  barely  tolerated  by  the 
people.  Considering  all  things,  we 
cannot  think  the  step  wise.  But  we 
are  very  strongly  of  opinion  that,  as 
a  means  of  coercing  Russia,  it  was 
fortunate. 

Many  conferences  between  the 
Allied  Generals  took  place  at  Varna, 
and  on  the  voyage.  No  pictures 
can  differ  more  widely  than  those 
of  the  attitude  of  St  Arnaud  on 
these  occasions,  as  drawn  on  the 
one  hand  by  himself  and  De  Bazan- 
court,  on  the  other  by  Mr  Kinglake. 
In  his  own  letters,  and  in  the  vera- 
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cious  French  Chronicle,  he  is  the 
moving  spirit  of  the  enterprise — he 
"dominates  the  discussion" — he 
infuses  life  into  everybody  —  no- 
thing checks  him  except  the  slow- 
ness of  the  English.  He  is  feared 
by  the  Russians,  admired  by  the 
British,  adored  by  the  French.  Mr 
Kinglake,  on  the  contrary,  repre- 
sents him  as  being  in  council  without 
decision  and  without  weight ;  glad 
to  solve  his  own  difficulties  by  de- 
ferring to  Lord  Raglan  ;  forming 
plans  merely  to  abandon  them ; 
and  painfully  conscious  that  he  has 
not  the  hold  on  the  respect  of  his 
own  army  necessary  to  enforce  his 
authority.  He  had  become  strong- 
ly impressed  with  the  idea  that  a 
landing  would  be  best  effected  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Katcha.  It  would  be 
nearer  Sebastopol.  The  position  on 
the  Alma  would  thus  be  a  voided ;  and 
the  march  over  plains,  where  it  might 
be  difficult  to  find  water,  would  be 
unnecessary.  On  the  other  hand 
a  reconnoissance  made  by  Lord 
Raglan  and  Sir  John  Burgoyne, 
with  the  French  Generals,  showed 
that  the  mouth  of  the  valley  was 
narrow,  that  the  troops  as  they 
landed  would  be  exposed  to  a  flank- 
ing fire  from  guns  which  would  be, 
by  their  position,  secure  from  the 
counter-fire  of  the  ships,  and  that 
the  enterprise  might  be  opposed  by 
the  whole  Russian  army.  These 
objections  seemed  to  Lord  Raglan 
so  strong  that  he  decided  on  land- 
ing at  Old  Fort.  The  result  showed 
the  correctness  of  the  decision,  for 
the  landing  was  unopposed,  and 
the  single  action  of  the  Alma 
cleared  the  way  to  Sebastopol. 
Nevertheless,  St  Arnaud,  writing 
to  his  brother  after  the  landing, 
contends  that  he  was  right.  "  Ob- 
serve, brother,"  he  says,  "  I  have  a 
military  instinct  which  never  de- 
ceives me,  and  the  English  have 
not  made  war  since  1815." 

Mr  Kinglake' s  account  of  the  dis- 
embarkation which  he  witnessed,  of 
the  delay  caused  by  the  mysterious 
shifting,  by  the  French,  of  the  buoy 
that  was  to  mark  the  spot  for  the 
operation — of  the  different  modes  of 
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treating  the  villagers  practised  by 
the  English  and  by  the  French 
troops,  and  of  the  march  towards 
the  Alma,  are  described  with  the 
particularity  and  vivacity  which 
might  be  expected  from  so  keen  an 
observer,  and  so  skilful  a  narrator. 
He  rightly  describes  the  movement 
as  being  of  the  nature  of  that  proper 
to  movable  columns.  It  was,  in  fact, 
like  the  march  of  a  convoy,  where 
the  escort  was  vast,  and  the  condi- 
tions favourable.  The  conditions 
were  favourable,  because  the  open 
nature  of  the  country  permitted  the 
waggons,  instead  of  straggling  along 
a  great  extent  of  road,  on  any  part 
of  which  they  might  be  attacked, 
to  move  in  compact  order  near  the 
entire  army.  But  we  quite  agree 
with  him  in  thinking  that  the  Rus- 
sian leader  showed  great  incapacity 
and  culpable  want  of  enterprise  in 
suffering  the  march  to  proceed  un- 
molested. The  country  was  parti- 
cularly favourable  to  cavalry,  in 
which  arm  he  was  greatly  superior. 
By  incessantly  threatening  the  left 
flank  he  would  have  compelled  us 
to  show  front  in  that  direction,  and 
the  whole  army  would  have  been 
obliged  to  halt,  under  penalty  of 
witnessing  the  defeat  of  a  separated 
portion.  We  could  not  have  closed 
with  the  force  thus  menacing  us, 
because  the  effort  to  do  so  would 
have  withdrawn  us  from  our  proper 
direction,  and  from  the  sea,  and  be- 
cause, also,  the  enemy  could  always 
retire  under  cover  of  his  cavalry,  to 
a  new  position  on  our  flank.  If 
Mentschikoff  could  have  felt  secure 
of  being  able  to  file  into  position 
behind  the  Alma,  in  time  to  oppose 
us  there,  he  might  have  employed 
his  whole  army  in  this  menacing 
movement.  He  made  only  one 
effort  of  the  kind,  that  on  the  Bul- 
ganak,  where  a  skirmish  took  place; 
but  the  demonstration  was  feeble, 
not  supported,  and  of  no  avail  as  a 
check,  because  the  army  had  always 
designed  to  halt  there  for  the  night. 
Nevertheless,  the  precautions  taken 
by  Lord  Raglan,  in  throwing  back 
the  left  flank,  before  bivouacking, 
to  meet  a  possible  attack  of  the 
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kind,  and  the  consequent  delay  in 
resuming  the  march  next  morning, 
show  how  much  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from  such  a  mode  of  harass- 
ing us  as 'was  open  to  a  skilful 
leader. 

The  ground  on  which  the  battle 
of  the  Alma  was  fought  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  The  plain  over 
which  the  Allies  advanced  slopes 
gently  downward  for  a  mile.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  slope  is  a  bank, 
and  below  the  bank  a  flat  valley, 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  wide, 
in  which  flows  the  Alma.  If,  then, 
a  person  turning  his  back  to  the 
sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  moves 
up  the  Allies'  bank,  he  has  on  his 
right,  across  the  valley,  for  the  first 
mile,  a  steep  cliff,  as  if  part  of  the 
coast-line  had  turned  back  along  the 
course  of  the  river.  The  cliff  then 
begins  to  resolve  itself  into  broken 
heights,  still  steep,  but  not  imprac- 
ticable. These  continue  for  nearly 
two  more  miles,  when,  the  heights 
receding  still  farther,  the  slope  to 
the  river  becomes  more  gentle,  and 
undulates  in  knolls,  the  general 
character  of  the  ground,  however, 
being  an  upper  and  lower  line  of 
heights,  with  an  intermediate  pla- 
teau. The  ground  continues  of  this 
nature  far  up  the  stream.  Every- 
where the  last  summits  formed  the 
edge  of  a  plain  which  could  not  be 
seen  from  the  Allies'  side  of  the 
stream. 

The  Russian  cavalry  prevented 
reconnoissances  which  would  have 
given  some  assurance  of  the  manner 
in  which  Mentschikoff  occupied  the 
position.  In  the  absence  of  these, 
maps  and  plans,  and  a  distant  view, 
coupled  with  a  rough  estimate  of 
the  enemy's  force,  were  all  that 
could  be  relied  on.  With  such  data 
as  these  afforded,  Marshal  St  Ar- 
naud  came  to  confer  with  Lord 
Raglan  the  night  before  the  battle ; 
and  we  must  say  that  we  think  Mr 
Kinglake  is  rather  hard  upon  the 
Marshal  in  his  description  of  the 
interview.  He  seems  to  think  there 
was  something  presumptuous  in  the 
fact  of  his  coming  with  a  prepared 
plan,  bringing  with  him,  too,  a 
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rough  sketch  of  it  drawn  on  paper. 
Now,  that  such  a  conference  was 
highly  necessary  between  two  com- 
manders about  to  fight  a  battle  in 
concert,  nobody  will  deny.  And  it 
is  a  very  good  thing,  on  such  occa- 
sions, to  have  a  plan  constructed  on 
the  probabilities,  because  it  serves 
as  a  basis  for  discussion.  The  Mar- 
shal's plan  was  founded  on  the  con- 
jecture, that,  as  the  plain  at  the  top 
of  the  cliff  could  be  swept  by  the 
guns  of  the  ships,  a  space  would  be 
left  near  the  sea  unoccupied  by  the 
Russians.  Into  that  space  he  pro- 
posed to  push  two  divisions  (Bos- 
quet and  the  Turks),  by  two  roads 
that  led  to  it  up  the  cliff.  The  re- 
maining divisions  were  to  advance 
against  the  Russian  front ;  and  he 
calculated  that  they  would  occupy 
so  much  of  that  front  that  the 
movement  of  the  British,  forming 
the  left  of  the  Allies,  would  be 
against  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy. 
Such  was  the  plan  that  the  Mar- 
shal brought  to  discuss  with  Lord 
Raglan.  But  it  seems  that  if  he 
came  with  the  hope  of  getting  any 
suggestions  or  ideas  in  exchange,  he 
was  disappointed.  "Without  either 
combating  or  accepting  the  sugges- 
tion addressed  to  him,  he  simply 
assured  the  Marshal  that  he  might 
rely  upon  the  vigorous  co-operation 
of  the  British  army.  The  French 
plan  seems  to  have  made  little  im- 
pression on  Lord  Raglan's  mind. 
He  foresaw,  perhaps,  that  the  in- 
genuity of  the  evening  would  be 
brought  to  nothingness  by  the 
teachings  of  the  morrow."  And 
when  they  came  next  day  into 
presence  of  the  enemy,  Mr  King- 
lake  says  :  "  If  Lord  Raglan  had 
not  already  rejected  the  French 
plan  of  a  flank  attack  by  our  forces, 
it  would  now  have  fallen  to  the 
ground.  It  had  never  made  any 
impression  on  his  mind/'  In  a 
note  he  says  :  "  It  became  a  plan 
simply  preposterous  as  soon  as  it 
was  apparent  that  St  Arnaud  would 
not  confront  any  part  of  the  Russian 
army  except  their  left  wing ;  for  to 
make  two  flank  movements,  one 
against  the  enemy's  left,  and  the 


other  against  his  right,  and  to  do 
this  without  having  any  force  where- 
with to  confront  the  enemy's  centre, 
would  have  been  a  plan  requiring 
no  comment  to  show  its  absurdity." 

Now  Lord  Raglan's  part  in  the 
interview  is  meant,  as  recorded,  to 
show  to  his  advantage.  Yet  -we 
cannot  think  that  this  way  of  con- 
ducting conferences  can  be  consi- 
dered as  displaying  talent.  Any- 
body can  appear  to  conceal  an 
opinion — even  if  he  hasn't  got  one. 
The  Marshal  might,  according  to 
this  account,  justly  feel  himself 
aggrieved — first,  for  having  no  no- 
tice taken  of  his  plan ;  and,  second- 
ly, for  having  no  grounds  afforded 
for  acting  in  concert  with  his  ally 
in  the  coming  battle.  Nor  do  we 
think  the  plan  absurd  in  principle, 
though  it  was  erroneous  in  details. 
If  to  turn  one  flank  of  an  enemy  is 
an  advantage,  to  turn  both  flanks 
will,  in  general,  increase  the  advan- 
tage :  whether  it  is  practicable  de- 
pends on  the  relative  length  of  the 
opposing  lines.  Now  the  Russians 
had  39,000  men;  the  Allies  had 
63,000.  And  the  English  order  of 
battle  enables  our  line  to  cover 
more  ground  than  equal  numbers 
of  the  enemy.  Therefore,  after 
forming  on  an  equal  front,  there 
would  still  be  at  least  12,000  men 
disposable  for  the  turning  of  each 
flank;  and  12,000  men  on  your 
flank  is  a  serious  matter.  We  say 
then  that  the  plan,  which  was,  of 
course,  a  suggestion,  to  be  modified 
according  to  circumstances,  was  not 
in  itself  absurd  in  principle. 

The  Marshal,  therefore,  with  Lord 
Raglan's  concurrence,  as  the  French 
say — but,  according  to  Mr  King- 
lake,  with  such  expectations  as  he 
might  have  derived  from  the  fore- 
going not  very  explicit  interview — 
proceeded  to  execute  his  part  of  the 
plan  by  making  his  right  column 
pass  close  to  the  sea.  This  was  an 
error,  for  it  was  founded  on  a  false 
assumption  ;  he  supposed  the  Rus- 
sian left  to  be  nearer  the  sea  than 
it  really  was.  He  could  not  ascer- 
tain the  truth,  because,  as  is  not 
uncommon  in  battles,  he  could  not 
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make  a  close  reconnoissance,  and 
the  plain  behind  the  cliff,  being 
invisible  from  below,  might  contain 
an  unknown  number  of  Russians. 
A  computation  of  the  forces  visible 
would  not  give  certain  means  of 
judging  of  this  point,  because  troops 
had  been  joining  Mentschikoff  f rom 
various  parts — a  large  detachment 
had  come  in  that  morning. 

The  consequence,  then,  of  this 
error  was  that  more  of  the  French 
line  than  had  been  expected  over- 
lapped the  Russians — so  much  so 
that  those  on  the  extreme  right 
never  joined  in  the  action.  More- 
over, they  were  on  a  narrower  front 
than  their  numbers  warranted  j  for 
though  three  divisions  were  in 
front,  and  two  following  them,  yet 
the  three  in  front  formed  two  lines. 
If  the  two  in  rear  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  reserve,  it  was  twice 
as  large  as  is  common.  Thus  the 
English  only  completed  the  front 
necessary  to  correspond  with  the 
Russian  front  without  overlapping 
it,  and  their  attack,  therefore,  was 
almost  entirely  a  direct  attack.  The 
right  French  column  was  thrown 
away.  The  next  to  it  only  engaged 
in  a  distant  artillery  fire  :  even  the 
third  and  fourth  found  themselves 
opposed  to  a  force  inadequate  to 
their  numbers.  As  Mr  Kinglake 
well  observes,  if  all  the  army  had 
been  of  one  nation,  the  direct  at- 
tack would  not  have  been  made  till 
that  on  the  flank  had  already  shaken 
the  enemy's  line.  But  circumstances 
rendered  it  difficult  to  hold  back 
the  English  divisions.  The  French 
did  nothing  to  be  proud  of  in  the 
battle.  We  perfectly  agree  with 
Mr  Kinglake  that  the  official  ac- 
counts and  that  of  De  Bazancourt 
are  mere  bombastic  inventions.  We 
know  that  they  were  opposed  by 
numbers  small  in  proportion  to 
their  own.  That  some  of  their 
divisions  showed  but  little  elan  and 
made  small  progress,  was  evident 
during  the  battle.  And  with  re- 
gard to  their  losses,  which  St  Ar- 
naud  places  at  1200,  we  do  not 
deny  that  they  may  have  lost  that 
number  of  men  that  day;  but  if 
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they  did,  the  cholera  must  have 
been  unusually  severe  on  the  20th 
September,  for  there  were  no  signs 
of  such  mortality  on  the  battle-field. 
The  English  then  advanced,  be- 
cause the  French  demanded  sup- 
port, and  because  it  might  not  have 
been  judicious  to  remain  longer  in- 
active when  our  allies  were  engaged. 
Our  divisions  therefore  advanced 
across  the  river.  In  doing  so  their 
order  was  broken  by  several  causes. 
First,  the  vineyards  and  enclosures 
between  the  troops  and  the  river ; 
then  the  river  itself  ;  and  lastly, 
the  fact  that  the  divisions  in  deploy- 
ing had,  by  mistaking  distance,  con- 
siderably overlapped.  It  is  evident 
that  if  an  inferior  army  about  to  be 
attacked  in  position  could  choose 
how  the  attack  should  be  made,  it 
would  desire  that  a  great  part  of 
the  enemy's  force  should  be  direct- 
ed where  it  would  be  useless,  and 
that  the  remainder  should  make  a 
direct  advance.  This  was  what  the 
Allies  did.  But  though  there  was 
no  great  generalship,  the  soldier- 
ship of  the  English  was  admirable. 
The  divisional,  brigade,  and  regi- 
mental officers  took  advantage  of  a 
sheltering  rim  of  ground  on  the  op- 
posite bank  to  restore  some  degree 
of  order  in  the  broken  ranks,  and 
then  led  them  straight  up  the  slope 
in  the  teeth  of  the  Russian  guns. 
Torn  by  cannon-shot  at  close  range, 
and  by  a  hail  of  musketry  from  the 
numerous  infantry — for  here  Men- 
tschikoff had  placed  his  heaviest 
masses — they  nevertheless  went  on 
in  a  line  which,  if  irregular,  was 
still  irresistible,  drove  the  Russians 
back,  and  captured  a  gun.  Then, 
being  without  support,  having  lost 
heavily,  and  being  assailed  by  fresh 
reserves,  the  front  line  gave  way 
and  retreated  down  the  hill.  But 
by  this  time  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge's division  was  across  the 
stream  and  moving  up.  The  broken 
masses  passed  through  the  ranks, 
which  closed  and  advanced  solidly, 
with  the  same  success  as  the  first  line, 
and  the  success  was  more  enduring. 
English  guns,  hitherto  opposed  to 
the  Russian  artillery,  were  now 
2c 
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brought  across  the  stream — they 
were  set  free  to  do  so  partly  by  the 
progress  of  the  French  on  the  flank, 
partly  by  the  action  of  two  guns 
that  Lord  Raglan  had  brought 
across  the  stream  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  armies,  and  which,  taking 
the  Russian  line  in  reverse,  caused 
it  to  fall  back.  The  English  divi- 
sions thus  maintained  themselves — 
the  heavy  columns  that  advanced 
against  them  were  repulsed  partly 
by  artillery,  partly  by  the  fire  of  the 
line — the  Russians  fell  back  slowly 
to  the  top  of  the  heights,  and  re- 
treated along  the  plain,  pursued  by 
the  fire  of  our  horse-artillery.  The 
English  batteries  then  advanced. 
When  they  reached  the  plateau  the 
enemy's  masses  were  already  at 
some  distance,  moving  towards  Se- 
bastopol.  The  French  on  the  right 
were  coming  up  so  deliberately 
that  it  was  evident  they  had  no 
thought  of  molesting  the  enemy's 
retreat,  and  on  a  proposition  being 
made  to  them  to  join  in  a  pursuit 
they  declined  it. 

Whether  it  was  or  was  not  owing 
to  the  cause  to  which  Mr  Kinglake 
attributes  it — namely,  to  the  fact 
that  the  French  leaders,  selected  as 
they  almost  all  were  for  their  share 
in  the  coup  d'etat,  were  men  in 
whom  the  troops  had  no  confidence 
• — it  is  certain  that  the  reputation  of 
the  French  army  was  not  augment- 
ed by  this  action.  The  report  of 
St  Arnaud  paints  their  valour  and 
skill  in  the  most  brilliant  colours. 
He  does  not  scruple  largely  to  ex- 
aggerate the  numbers  of  the  enemy. 
There  were,  according  to  him, 
40,000  Russian  bayonets,  6000  ca- 
valry, and  180  guns  opposed  to  the 
Allies.  The  true  numbers  were, 
according  to  Mr  Kinglake,  36,000 
infantry,  3400  cavalry,  and  108 
guns.  The  advantages  of  the  Rus- 
sians consisted  in  their  strong  posi- 
tion, their  superiority  in  cavalry, 
and  their  14  heavy  guns.  The 
movement  of  the  French  was  in- 
effective, partly  from  misdirection, 
partly  from  their  slowness  to  close 
with  the  enemy.  To  the  English, 
therefore,  fell  a  task  as  difficult  as 
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that  which  would  have  fallen  to 
them  in  ordinary  cases  had  the 
Russians  been  equal  in  strength 
to  the  Allies — and  the  battle  of 
the  Alma  is  eminently  an  English 
victory. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  general 
of  an  inferior  army  can  oppose  one 
great  mass  of  his  enemy  with  a  small 
number  of  his  troops,  and  is  thus  at 
liberty  to  meet  the  remainder  on 
equal  terms,  he  has  gained  a  great 
point  in  his  favour ;  and  this 
Mentschikoff  did.  Yet  we  per- 
fectly agree  with  Mr  Kinglake  that 
Mentschikoff  showed  no  talent,  and 
did  no  justice  to  his  troops.  As 
we  have  seen,  he  allowed  the  march 
to  be  unmolested.  He  made  no 
use  of  the  time  at  his  disposal  to 
strengthen  his  position  artificially. 
Mr  Kinglake  rightly  asserts  this  in 
contradiction  to  official  and  other 
authorities.  Fords  might  have  been 
rendered  impracticable,  roads  ob- 
structed, field-works  thrown  up,  and 
the  advancing  troops  would  thus 
have  been  detained  under  the  heavy 
fire  of  the  defenders,  till  on  closing, 
if  they  should  succeed  in  closing,  it 
would  be  with  numbers  too  much 
diminished  for  success.  But  there 
were  no  intrenchments  nor  obstacles 
worth  mentioning  on  the  field. 
And  we  regret,  to  observe  that  Mr 
Kinglake,  though  he  explains  in  a 
note  that  he  knows  the  term  to  be 
inapplicable,  and  that  he  only  fol- 
lows an  established  precedent,  talks 
of  the  position  of  the  Russian  bat- 
tery as  "  the  Great  Redoubt."  We 
regret  it,  because  the  impression 
conveyed  is  false  to  those  who  do 
not  know  the  truth,  and  irrelevant 
to  those  who  do.  The  only  work 
was  a  bank  of  earth  not  a  yard 
high,  which  partially  covered  the 
Russian  guns  of  position,  and  which 
was  probably  intended  as  much  for 
preventing  them  from  running 
down  the  hill  as  for  anything  else. 
There  were  no  embrasures,  for,  as 
the  guns  looked  over  the  bank, 
none  were  necessary;  it  had  not 
even  the  additional  impediment  of 
a  ditch  in  front,  the  earth  which 
formed  it  being  taken  from  spaces 
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dug  between  the  guns.  It  was  no 
more  like  a  "  Great  Redoubt,"  than 
it  was  like  the  Great  Wall  of  China. 
And  this  being  the  case,  all  such 
expressions  as  "storming"  are  quite 
inapplicable. 

It  is  evident  that,  if  an  army  su- 
perior in  numbers  wishes  to  bring 
its  superiority  to  bear,  it  must  out- 
flank the  enemy  on  one  or  both 
sides.  Which  flank,  then,  would 
it  have  been  best  in  the  present 
case  to  turn  1  The  French  turned 
the  left.  There  was  the  natural 
temptation  of  advancing  over 
ground  where  the  turning  columns 
were  protected  by  the  fire  of  the 
fleet.  But  they  moved  against  an 
imaginary  foe,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  force  might  have  been  as  well 
on  board  ship  for  all  the  effect  it 
had  on  the  action.  Moreover, 
though  the  turning  movement  was 
completed,  yet  it  had  none  of  its 
legitimate  effects,  for  the  Russians 
left  only  two  guns  and  no  prisoners. 
It  is  clear  then  that  none  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  expected  from  a 
successful  attack  in  flank  followed 
here. 

Now  suppose — as  there  are  but 
two  flanks  to  an  enemy,  and  no 
great  things  had  been  done  by 
turning  one — that  the  manoeuvre 
had  been  effected  against  the  other. 
The  Allies  would  have  moved  away 
from  the  sea  up  the  river.  The 
road  next  the  sea  was  closed  to  the 
Russians  by  the  ships'  broadsides. 
Opposite  the  next  road,  that  by 
which  Bosquet  led  his  second  bri- 
gade, the  Turks  might  have  been 
left.  The  right  of  the  French 
would  then  have  been  where  the 
right  of  the  English  really  was, 
that  is,  in  the  village  of  Bourliouk. 
And  the  English  would  have 
stretched  so  far  beyond  the  enemy's 
right,  that  at  least  three  divisions 
would  have  been  available  for  turn- 
ing that  flank.  To  the  Russians, 
seeing  this,  only  certain  alternatives 
would  be  possible  :  either  to  try 
to  thrust  themselves  between  us 
and  the  sea — in  which  case  the 
cliff  would  have  restricted  them  to 
the  one  road  guarded  by  the  Turks, 
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and  where  any  part  of  their  force 
that  made  the  attempt  would  be 
lost  if  it  should  fail,  as  it  certainly 
would  fail ;  or,  secondly,  an  ex- 
tension of  their  already  sufficiently 
extended  line  till  its  length  cor- 
responded with  that  of  the  Al- 
lies, by  which  extension  it  would 
be  fatally  weakened  ;  or,  thirdly,  a 
movement  of  the  entire  army  to 
the  right,  which  would  have  un- 
covered the  Sebastopol  road,  and 
was  therefore  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Therefore  the  Russians  must  have 
stood  to  fight  on  the  ground  they 
occupied,  throwing  back  their  right 
wing  to  meet  the  threatened  at- 
tack on  their  flank.  The  Allied 
artillery  should  then  have  been 
massed — one  portion  to  oppose  the 
great  battery,  one  to  pour  a  storm 
of  shot  on  the  right  wing,  the  ob- 
ject of  attack ;  and  the  horse-artil- 
lery and  one  or  two  batteries,  after 
flanking  the  advance  from  their 
own  side  of  the  river,  should  have 
been  held  ready  to  follow  the  flank- 
ing columns  of  attack  as  soon  as 
they  should  be  established  on  the 
other  bank.  The  advance,  instead 
of  being  in  echelon  from  the  right, 
would  be  in  echelon  from  the  left 
— the  Light  Division,  followed  by 
the  First  and  Fourth,  would  make 
the  turning  movement  and  attack 
the  right  wing  —  the  remaining 
English  divisions  would  advance 
upon  the  centre,  and  upon  the 
angle  formed  by  the  centre  and 
right ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  Russian 
line  fronting  the  river  should  be 
shaken  by  the  front  and  flank  at- 
tack and  the  reverse  fire,  the 
French  divisions  advancing  would 
find  their  share  of  the  task  easy. 
Two  results  would  have  followed, 
both  important  —  the  first,  that 
the  position  would  have  been  car- 
ried with  much  less  loss  of  life 
— -secondly,  that  the  losses  of  the 
Russians  would  have  been  far 
greater.  For  it  is  to  be  observed 
that,  by  turning  the  left  of  the 
Russians,  and  interposing  between 
them  and  the  sea,  they  were  driven 
back  along  their  proper  line  of  re? 
treat ;  whereas,  had  the  right  been 
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turned,  the  English  left  wing, 
pushing  obliquely  across  the  ene- 
my's rear,  would  have  reached  the 
Sebastopol  road  on  the  top  of  the 
plateau,  and  the  result  of  that 
would  have  been  to  drive  the 
beaten  troops  towards  the  sea,  and 
to  enclose  all  that  part  of  the 
Russian  left  which  should  be  last 
to  retreat  between  our  line  and 
the  cliffs,  thus  capturing  many 
prisoners.  And  as  the  enemy  were 
superior  in  cavalry,  the  English 
left  must  have  carefully  guarded 
itself,  during  its  advance,  from  the 
Russian  horse,  first,  by  our  artillery 
on  our  own  side  of  the  river,  and 
afterwards  by  guns  following  in 
support,  by  battalions  on  the  left 
echelonned  in  squares,  and  by  our 
own  cavalry.  Many  reasons,  then, 
induce  us  to  consider  the  French 
attack  a  mistake.  And  the  more 
complete  turning  movement  which 
Mr  Kinglake  seems,  as  if  by  au- 
thority, to  ascribe  to  Marshal  Pelis- 
sier,  as  what  he  would  have  done 
— namely,  "  to  avoid  all  encounter 
with  the  enemy  on  his  chosen 
stronghold  by  taking  ample  ground 
to.  their  left,  and  boldly  marching 
round  him;' — would  have  been  ob- 
jectionable, inasmuch  as  it  would 
have  left  no  option  of  retreating  on 
Eupatoria,  in  case  the  attack  should 
prove  unsuccessful ;  and  no  plan 
can  be  sound  that  does  not  provide 
for  the  contingency  of  defeat. 

Mr  Kinglake  modestly  declines 
to  give  an  opinion  on  the  question 
of  what  plan  might  have  been  bet- 
ter. But  he  need  not  have  scrupled 
to  do  so,  as  he  deals  extremely  well 
with  the  technicalities  of  military 
art.  His  account  of  the  manoeuvres 
preceding  and  during  the  battle  is 
remarkably  clear.  His  discussion  as 
to  the  respective  merits  of  lines 
and  columns  shows  that  he  tho- 
roughly appreciates  the  philosophy 
of  the  subject.  But  it  is  not  so 
much  to  the  credit  of  his  estimate 
of  what  constitutes  generalship, 
that  he  implies  so  great  approval  of 
Lord  Raglan's  solitary  ride  beyond 
the  enemy's  front,  and  of  his  con- 
tinued occupation  of  the  knoll  there 
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throughout  the  stress  of  the  battle. 
Of  course  it  would  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  a  general  in  every  action 
to  be  able  to  see  exactly  what  was 
passing  in  rear  of  the  enemy's  line. 
But  it  would  be  an  advantage  only 
as  it  would  give  him  the  means 
of  directing  his  own  troops  with 
greater  certainty.  To  see  the  ene- 
my's rear,  at  the  expense  of  los- 
ing the  control  of  his  own  army, 
would  be  quite  the  reverse  of  an 
advantage.  And  imagine  the  state 
of  things  if  two  opposing  generals 
in  a  battle  should  be  absorbed  in 
their  efforts  to  pass,  like  two  pawns 
at  chess,  behind  the  opposing  lines. 
If  it  had  appeared  to  the  general 
that  an  opportunity  existed  for 
wedging  a  part  of  his  force  within 
a  weak  spot  of  the  enemy's  line, 
staff  officers  might  have  been  sent 
to  ascertain  the  fact,  while  the  guns 
and  their  escort  required  to  effect 
the  manoeuvre  might  have  been 
brought  from  the  reserve,  or  the 
nearest  available  division,  and  post- 
ed in  readiness  to  advance.  We 
know  that  during  this  excursion  of 
Lord  Raglan  the  English  divisions 
were  confused  for  want  of  a  con- 
trolling power  to  direct  them.  The 
action  of  the  English  artillery  was 
without  unity,  at  a  time  when  a 
concentrated  fire  against  the  hill 
on  which  the  attack  was  to  be 
made  would  have  had  a  most  im- 
portant influence  on  the  result. 
Mr  Kinglake  tells  us  that  Lord 
Raglan  from  his  knoll  witnessed 
the  first  advance  of  the  troops  of  our 
first  line,  and  saw  that  they  would 
not  be  able  to  hold  their  ground  be- 
cause they  were  not  supported;  but 
adds,  that  he  did  not  attempt  to 
apply  a  remedy,  because  no  order 
sent  by  him  could  possibly  arrive 
in  time  to  be  of  service.  Surely 
this  of  itself  might  have  convinced 
Mr  Kinglake  that  the  general's 
place  was  elsewhere.  And  we  will 
add,  that,  at  the  close  of  the  struggle, 
our  successful  troops  did  not  re- 
ceive that  impulsion  which  none 
but  the  supreme  directing  authority 
can  give,  and  which  was  necessary 
to  push  the  victory  home. 
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But  though  we  do  not  think  the 
occasions  for  praising  Lord  Raglan 
are  always  judiciously  chosen,  we 
thoroughly  agree  in  Mr  Kinglake' s 
estimate  of  the  character  of  that 
kind  excellent  gentleman  and  gal- 
lant soldier.  His  tact,  temper,  and 
bearing  were  all  of  a  kind  calculated 
to  be  of  eminent  service  in  an  allied 
command,  and  secured  to  him  at 
once  the  attachment  of  his  own 
army  and  the  respect  of  the  French. 

Mr  Kinglake  has  scarcely  accom- 
plished half  of  that  task  which  is 
so  weighty,  but  which  his  qualities 
as  a  narrator  have  made  to  seem  so 
light.  And  it  is  because  so  many 
events  yet  remain  to  receive  his  im- 
press, that  we  would  venture  to  re- 
mind him  how  the  French  army  in 
the  Crimea,  though  it  did  not  by  its 
first  achievements  enhance  its  repu- 
tation, yet  performed  many  great  and 
gallant  actions.  The  aid  which 
Bosquet  brought  us  at  Inkermann, 
though  long  in  coming,  was  effec- 
tual. The  part  of  the  French  in 
that  battle,  infantry  and  artillery, 
was  highly  honourable.  They  often 
maintained  terrible  conflicts  in  the 
trenches,  where  both  sides  fought 
well,  but  where  the  French  were 
victors.  Their  arrangements  for 
receiving  the  attack  on  the  Tcher- 
naya  were  such  that  the  assailant 
never  had  a  chance  of  penetrating 
their  lines.  And  their  terrible 
losses  in  the  final  assault  prove  the 
magnitude  of  the  obstacles  they  en- 
countered, and  the  ardour  with  which 
they  overcame  them.  But  while 
we  do  not  forget  this,  neither  can 
we  regret  that  thus  far  Mr  Kinglake 
has  sought  to  redress  the  balance  of 
history,  by  awarding  to  our  army 
its  share  of  credit.  Reputation  is  the 
breath  of  its  nostrils,  and  our  allies 
have  appeared  but  too  desirous  to 
monopolise  what  was  gained  in  this 
war. 

And  we  also  venture  to  observe 
that  Mr  Kinglake' s  enemies — and 
he  has  scattered  in  these  volumes 
dragon's  teeth  enough  to  produce  a 
plentiful  crop — may  find  occasion 
to  say  that  in  praising  his  friends 


he  is  equally  uncompromising  as  in 
censuring  his  foes.  Small  traits  of 
character  receive  undue  prominence, 
small  merits,  undue  laudation  ;  as, 
for  instance,  when  the  way  in  which 
the  Highland  Brigade  was  made  to 
drink  at  the  Bulganak  is  praised  as 
if  it  were  a  stroke  of  military  genius, 
and  where  a  paragraph  is  devoted 
to  describing  how  its  commander 
pronounced  the  not  very  remark- 
able words,  "Forward,  42d!J>  and 
when  it  is  further  added,  " '  As  a 
steed  that  knows  his  rider/  the 
great  heart  of  the  battalion  bounded 
proudly  to  his  touch/'  Mr  Kinglake 
lets  himself  slip  into  a  style  much 
beneath  his  own.  But  what  no 
enemy  can  deny  is  the  extraordinary 
animation,  clearness,  sustained  in- 
terest, and  dramatic  as  well  as  de- 
scriptive excellence  of  the  work.  A 
vast  field  for  these  qualities  yet  re- 
mains— the  flank  march,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege,  the  hurri- 
cane, the  action  of  Balaklava  (fine 
soil  for  dragon's  teeth),  the  battle  of 
Inkermann,  the  long  calamities  and 
glories  of  the  trenches,  the  death  of 
the  Czar,  and  of  the  English  com- 
mander, the  final  assault,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  stronghold — into 
all  these  scenes  we  shall  follow  Mr 
Kinglake,  confident  of  seeing  them 
treated  by  a  great  artist. 

As  a  concluding  remark,  we  will 
say  that  we  think  no  history  of  this 
war  can  be  complete  which  does  not 
devote  a  chapter  to  the  discussion 
of  the  causes  which  made  the  Brit- 
ish army  of  1854  so  different,  in  all 
except  fighting  power,  from  the 
British  army  of  1814,  as  a  machine 
of  war.  The  long  peace,  the  growth 
of  the  commercial  spirit,  the  Peace 
Party,  the  administration  of  the 
army  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  the  influence  of  the  long-con- 
tinued public  demand  for  economy, 
must  all  be  taken  into  account  be- 
fore the  breaking  down  of  that 
machine,  as  to  be  recorded  hereafter, 
can  be  fairly  and  fully  accounted 
for,  and  a  true  comparison  drawn 
between  our  military  system  and 
that  of  the  French. 
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THE  OPENING  OF  THE  SESSION. 


THE  Session  has  commenced  un- 
der circumstances  so  unfavourable 
to  the  Ministry  that  even  their  most 
sanguine  friends  are  dejected.  The 
omens  are  unmistakably  against 
them,  and  the  auspices  are  corro- 
borated by  the  more  palpable  evi- 
dence of  hard  facts.  The  Session 
was  barely  a  week  old  when  the 
first  division  took  place,  and  left 
the  Ministry  in  a  minority.  It  was 
a  Government  question,  but  the  Op- 
position motion,  brought  forward 
by  Mr  Peacocke,  was  carried  by  the 
large  majority  of  113  to  73.  This 
was  a  bad  beginning;  and,  unen- 
lightened by  the  result,  the  Min- 
istry have  since  then  exposed  them- 
selves to,  and  undergone,  two  similar 
defeats.  The  events  of  the  same 
week  out-of-doors  brought  them  a 
worse  and  less  avoidable  disaster. 
Two  elections  went  against  them. 
We  certainly  do  not  claim  the  Cam- 
bridge election  as  any  great  triumph 
of  Conservative  principles,  but  it 
was  a  blow  to  the  Ministry.  Lord 
Palmerston's  reputation  is  deserved- 
ly great,  and  in  not  a  few  elections 
the  Ministerial  candidate  has  escaped 
defeat  by  proclaiming  himself  sim- 
ply a  Palmerstonian,  and  asserting 
that  the  Premier  was  as  good  a 
Conservative  as  any  member  of  the 
Opposition.  The  ex-member  for 
Cambridge,  Mr  Steuart,  although 
returned  as  a  Conservative,  subse- 
quently became  a  "  Palmerstonian ;" 
but  no  sooner  did  his  constituents 
obtain  an  opportunity  of  showing 
their  sentiments  by  their  votes, 
than  they  declared  in  favour  of  a 
Conservative  who  avowed  himself 
an  opponent  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
This,  we  say,  may  be  called  a 
trifle,  but  it  is  a  straw  which 
shows  which  way  the  wind  is  blow- 
ing. The  other  electoral  contest — 
at  Devonport — was  a  very  different 
affair.  In  former  elections  for  that 
borough  the  Liberals  had  won  the 
day.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  large 


Government  dockyards,  the  con- 
stituency of  Devonport  is  pecu- 
liarly amenable  to  Ministerial  in- 
fluence. In  spite  of  all  this,  the 
Ministerial  candidate,  although 
strenuously  backed  by  the  whole 
influence  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
himself  a  Grey  to  boot,  has  been  de- 
feated, and  one  of  the  most  stanch 
of  Conservatives,  and  a  thorough 
party-man,  Mr  Ferrand,  has  been 
elected  by  a  majority  of  thirty. 
This  is  a  triumph  for  the  Op- 
position too  remarkable  to  be  ex- 
plained away.  The  Government 
has  been  defeated  in  its  own  dock- 
yard. Driven  to  candour  by  the  very 
magnitude  of  the  disaster,  a  Minis- 
terial journal*  says  : — "  It  is  a  sur- 
prising innovation.  Constituencies 
like  Devonport,  where  the  Govern- 
ment is  a  great  employer  of  labour- 
ers having  votes,  have  hitherto  been 
considered  almost  as  nomination 
boroughs."  Even  the  Whigs  have 
got  sick  of  "innovations"  now,  find- 
ing they  will  no  longer  go  down 
with  the  public  ;  but  such  an  inno- 
vation as  that  accomplished  by  the 
constituency  of  Devonpof  t  must  cut 
them  to  the  heart.  If  they  can  no 
longer  get  their  candidates  returned 
even  in  Government  pocket  bo- 
roughs, what  are  they  to  do "?  In 
Ireland  a  Government  appointment 
went  a-begging  for  a  year,  because 
no  Whig  member  would  risk  the 
new  election  that  must  follow  his 
acceptance  of  it.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Government  are  now  in  the 
same  sad  predicament  on  both  sides 
of  the  Irish  Channel. 

Obviously  the  "  Conservative  re- 
action "  has  entered  upon  a  new 
phase.  The  country  is  resolved 
to  have  not  only  a  Conservative 
policy,  but  a  Conservative  Ministry. 
At  first,  when  it  was  seen  that  the 
Whig  Ministry  abandoned  its  mis- 
chievous attempts  to  degrade  the 
franchise,  many  constituencies  con- 
tented themselves  with  electing 
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men  of  Conservative  tendencies, 
even  though  they  gave  a  general 
support  to  the  Government.  But 
this  feeling  is  dying  away ;  neu- 
trality is  being  abandoned  for  ac- 
tive opposition.  The  change  is 
doubtless  due  to  more  causes  than 
one.  But  the  chief  influence  in 
producing  the  change  is  a  love  of 
fair-play.  This  is  peculiarly  the 
case  in  regard  to  the  English  con- 
stituencies, where  public  opinion  is 
more  calm  and  better  balanced  on 
political  questions  than  it  is  in  the 
sister  kingdoms.  There  is  a  strik- 
ing difference,  we  may  remark,  in 
the  modes  of  political  feeling  and 
action  which  characterise  the  three 
great  sections  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Party-spirit  and  religious  zeal 
(which,  though  generally,  are  not 
always  coincident  forces)  predomi- 
nate in  Ireland.  In  Scotland,  al- 
though the  ecclesiastical  spirit  is 
very  strong,  the  peculiar  character- 
istic of  the  people  in  politics  is  their 
attachment  to  ideas  pure  and  sim- 
ple :  they  are  the  great  theorists  and 
innovators,  and  will  go  all  lengths  in 
the  logical  application  of  their  prin- 
ciples. Fortunately  the  English 
constituencies  are  admirable  ballast, 
and  keep  straight  the  vessel  of  the 
State.  They  care  little  for  "  ideas," 
but  a  great  deal  for  good  and  safe 
government :  they  are  businesslike 
and  matter-of-fact,  and,  above  all 
things,  are  lovers  of  fair-play.  In 
many  an  English  constituency  the 
representation,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, is  divided  between  the  rival 
parties.  A  Whig  and  a  Tory  are 
returned  together,  or  two  Tories 
and  a  Whig,  or  one  Tory  and  two 
Whigs ;  and  in  some  boroughs, 
where  there  is  a  great  landed  pro- 
prietor who  owns  nearly  the  whole 
area  of  the  borough,  the  duke  or 
other  magnate  is  allowed  to  name 
one  member  and  the  majority  of 
the  constituency  the  other.  This 
is  a  businesslike  compromise  which 
aptly  illustrates  English  character. 
Every  one  knows  that  property 
must  have  a  great  influence,  whe- 
ther wielded  by  a  territorial  mag- 
nate or  by  a  millowner;  but  in 
assigning  one  seat  to  the  magnate, 


the  constituency  is,  by  a  well-under- 
stood agreement,  left  free  to  choose 
its  own  man  for  the  other,  without 
any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
magnate's  influence.  In  the  other 
case  (which  generally  occurs  in  coun- 
ties), where  the  representation  is  di- 
vided, equally  or  unequally,  between 
the  rival  political  parties,  the  same 
spirit  of  compromise  is  apparent. 
It  saves  many  contested  elections, 
and  it  is  likewise  a  virtual  adop- 
tion of  the  principle  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  minorities.  Scotchmen 
would  do  none  of  these  things  :  a 
divided  representation  would  seem 
to  them  as  good  as  none.  As  long 
as  any  party  in  a  Scotch  constitu- 
ency has  a  majority,  however  small, 
it  will  insist  upon  carrying  its  own 
men.  The  spirit  of  compromise 
which  distinguishes  English  consti- 
tuencies arises  partly  from  their 
love  of  fair-play,  partly  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  such  fervid 
politicians  as  the  Scotch,  and  deal 
with  politics  not  as  an  affair  of 
immutable  principles  or  scientific 
deduction,  but  as  an  ordinary  busi- 
ness matter,  which  they  decide  by 
striking  a  balance  of  the  miscella- 
neous considerations  which  affect 
them.  Now,  that  balance  is  turn- 
ing every  day  more  strongly  against 
the  Liberals.  The  Scotch  may 
think  it  best  to  have  Liberals  in 
office  even  though  they  carry  out  a 
Conservative  policy.  But  English- 
men don't  like  this.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  not  fair.  Each  side 
should  have  its  innings,  and  the 
Whigs  have  confessedly  played  out 
their  game.  Office  has  its  sweets, 
and  John  Bull  thinks  that  it  is 
more  than  time  that  the  Tories 
should  get  their  turn  of  the  good 
things.  A  man  cannot  live  upon 
politics  any  more  than  upon  love  , 
.  and  although  to  the  leading  states- 
men on  both  sides  the  emoluments 
of  office  are  as  nothing,  the  tenure  of 
political  power  by  one  party  or  the 
other  makes  a  material  difference  to 
each.  John  Bull  understands  this. 
Moreover,  if  the  retention  of  office 
by  the  Liberals  is  not  fair,  it  is 
also  not  manly  or  honest.  John 
Bull,  like  old  George  III.,  does  not 
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like  "  Scotch  metaphysics."  He 
does  not  appreciate  the  casuistical 
reasoning  by  which  it  may  be  shown 
that  a  Ministry  which  took  office  to 
do  one  thing,  may  stay  in  office  to 
do  the  opposite.  Since  the  Whigs 
have  given  up  their  principles,  he 
thinks  they  should  also  give  up 
their  places.  Doubtless  too,  if  he 
takes  any  interest  in  the  morals  of 
Whiggery  (which  we  greatly  doubt, 
seeing  they  are  so  purely  specu- 
lative), he  must  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  principles  of  the  party 
are  rotting  so  fast  on  the  Treasury 
seats  that  it  is  high  time  to  give 
them  an  airing  in  the  bracing  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Opposition  benches. 

The  country  now  sees  that,  if  it 
had  known  the  truth  four  years 
ago,  the  present  Ministry  would 
never  have  been  in  existence.  The 
Whigs  and  Radicals  overthrew  the 
Conservative  Government  in  1859 
by  means  of  false  statements  and 
false  professions.  It  took  some 
time  before  the  real  state  of  the 
case  could  be  demonstrated,  but 
gradually  it  was  made  plain  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Liberals  themselves. 
Slowly  but  steadily  the  truth  has 
dawned  upon  the  constituencies  : 
they  feel  that  they  were  duped  by 
the  present  occupants  of  office,  and 
they  are  now  conscious  also  that 
they  did  injustice  to  the  Conserva- 
tives. The  Whig  chiefs  who,  before 
they  got  into  office,  deemed  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  a  matter  of  such 
urgency  that  they  promised  to  hold 
a  special  session  in  November  in 
order  to  pass  a  Reform  Bill,  first 
delayed  to  fulfil  their  promise,  and 
then  threw  up  the  matter  alto- 
gether. The  excuse  which  they 
plead  is,  that  they  found  Parliament 
unfavourable  to  any  further  tamper- 
ing with  the  constitution.  But  if 
Parliament  was  right,  they  them- 
selves were  condemned;  if  it  were 
wrong,  why  did  they  not  dissolve, 
and  appeal  to  the  country1?  Had  they 
been  in  earnest,  they  would  have 
dissolved  :  but  they  knew  that  a 
dissolution  would  have  been  follow- 
ed by  the  election  of  a  Parliament 
still  more  hostile  to  them  and  to 
their  measure.  And  therefore  they 
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chose  rather  to  remain  self-con- 
demned, and  to  be  pointed  at  with 
the  finger  of  scorn,  by  the  one 
party  as  recreants,  by  the  other  as 
impostors,  rather  than  save  their 
honour  at  least  by  the  sacrifice  of 
office.  This  tells  against  them  now. 
The  revulsion  of  public  feeling  was 
not,  and  could  not  be,  immediate — 
for  the  duplicity  and  insincerity  of 
the  Ministry  only  revealed  itself  by 
degrees;  but  it  was  certain  from  the 
first,  and  has  now  become  over- 
whelming. The  Ministry  have  come 
to  be  regarded  with  contempt,  and 
every  new  election  is  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  the  constituencies  to  give 
expression  to  their  censure.  But 
this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  change 
which  the  last  four  years  have 
wrought  on  the  public  mind.  Along- 
side of  the  consciousness  of  the  sins 
and  demerits  of  the  present  Minis- 
try, there  has  arisen  the  conviction 
that  the  principles  of  the  Conser- 
vative party  are  the  right  ones  for 
the  country.  The  constituencies 
now  feel  not  only  that  the  present 
Ministry  is  a  bad  one,  but  that  its 
predecessor  was  a  good  one.  They 
have  become  sensible  that,  if  any 
Reform  Bill  were  needed  at  all,  the 
Bill  brought  forward  by  Mr  Dis- 
raeli was  the  one  that  best  de- 
served to  be  adopted.  They  are  now 
conscious  that  if  any  change  at  all 
were  requisite  in  the  matter  of 
Church-rates,  Mr  Walpole's  Bill  was 
well  deserving  of  support,  and  that 
the  measure  of  total  abolition  to 
which  the  present  Ministry  have 
pledged  themselves  is  wholly  out  of 
the  question.  Finally,  and  for  a  good 
while  past,  the  country  has  come 
to  see  that,  led  away  by  the  misre- 
presentations of  the  Whigs,  it  did 
gross  injustice  to  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Conservative  Government. 
We  do  not  know  by  what  fatality 
it  was  that  Lord  Malmesbury's  de- 
spatches on  the  Italian  question 
were  not  published  until  too  late 
to  affect  the  division  on  the  vote 
of  want  of  confidence  in  June  1859. 
Had  they  been  published  earlier, 
we  believe  the  issue  of  that  divi- 
sion would  have  been  different. 
Every  one  may  remember  (or  may 
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see  for  himself  by  referring  to  the 
file)  the  effect  which  the  publica- 
tion of  those  despatches  produced 
on  the  '  Times/  and  how  the  lead- 
ing journal,  thus  enlightened  as  to 
the  facts,  frankly,  and  without  any 
reservation,  admitted  that  Lord 
Mahnesbury  had  been  right  through- 
out. And  certainly  no  one  can  for- 
get how  Lord  John  Russell,  when 
taking  farewell  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  took  occasion — or  rather- 
made  occasion — to  say  that  he  ap- 
proved of  the  policy  of  his  prede- 
cessor, and  that  (which  is  more  than 
his  colleagues  could  say)  he  had 
been  of  that  opinion  from  the  be- 
ginning. The  impression,  origin- 
ated and  studiously  fostered  by 
Lord  Palmerston  and  his  followers, 
that  the  Conservatives  are  unfriend- 
ly to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence in  Italy,  is  totally  un- 
founded. They  have  certainly  mis- 
trusted the  disinterestedness  of  the 
policy  of  the  French  Emperor,  and 
have  cautioned  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment against  seeking  to  reach  the 
height  of  its  ambition  by  machina- 
tions which  would  only  redound  to 
its  own  disadvantage  :  and  on  both 
of  these  points  the  Italians  them- 
selves must  now  be  convinced  that 
the  warnings  and  advices  of  the 
Conservative  statesmen  were  well- 
founded.  At  all  events,  taught  by 
a  bitter  experience,  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment is  now  following  the  very 
course  which  the  Conservatives  re- 
commended. We  may  add  a  word 
on  our  own  part.  The  Magazine 
will  certainly  be  admitted  to  be  as 
sound  an  exponent  of  Conservatism 
as  is  to  be  found  either  in  or  out  of 
Parliament,  and  we  can  refer  to  our 
own  pages  to  demonstrate  how  hear- 
tily we  have  sympathised  with  the 
Italian  cause,  wherever  it  was  not 
marred  by  such  secret  traffickings 
with  the  French  Government,  as  the 
Italians  themselves  now  regret  and 
condemn ;  or  by  violations  of  law 
which,  though  natural  to  times  of 
revolution,  may  be  condoned,  but 
cannot  be  approved. 

The  Ministerial  programme  for 
the  present  Session  contains  another 
confession  of  errors  on  the  part  of 
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the  Government,  and  a  fresh  proof 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Conservative  party.  Destitute,  as 
usual,  of  the  capacity  to  originate 
measures  of  useful  legislation,  the 
Budget  is  to  be  brought  forward 
early,  to  cover  the  prospective  bar- 
renness of  the  Session.  And  what 
is  the  feature  of  this  year's  Budget, 
upon  which  the  Ministry  rely  to 
cover  their  flagrant  incapacity  in 
other  matters  of  administration? 
It  is  a  reduction  of  the  naval  and 
military  estimates  !  It  is  the  adop- 
tion of  the  very  course  so  earnestly 
advocated  last  year  by  the  Opposi- 
tion, and  so  strenuously  resisted 
by  the  Government.  Hardly  eight 
months  have  elapsed  since  Lord 
Palmerston  and  his  colleagues  con- 
fidently and  haughtily  maintained 
that  no  reduction  could  be  made 
upon  the  large  sums  voted  for  the 
support  of  the  national  armaments, 
without  destroying  the  influence 
and  safety  of  the  country.  Mr 
Disraeli,  during  last  Session,  argued 
strongly  in  favour  of  making  such 
a  reduction,  on  the  ground  that  so 
heavy  an  expenditure  was  uncalled 
for,  and  was  in  reality  damaging  to 
our  military  power,  by  trenching 
so  deeply  upon  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  State.  Again  and 
again  he  pressed  these  views  upon 
the  Government — it  was  his  con- 
stant theme  all  through  last  Ses- 
sion ;  but  the  Government  refused 
to  accept  the  warnings,  and  reso- 
lutely maintained  that  no  reduction 
could  be  made.  What,  then,  are 
we  to  think  of  them  now  ?  In  what 
respect  is  the  attitude  of  the  times 
more  favourable  for  a  reduction  now 
than  it  was  eight  months  ago  1  In 
so  far  as  there  has  been  any  change, 
the  change  has  been  clearly  for  the 
worse.  There  has  been  a  revolution 
in  Greece,  of  the  issues  of  which  as 
yet  we  have  hardly  seen  the  begin- 
ning. Servia  has  been  arming,  by 
the  secret  assistance  of  Russia ;  and 
the  Danubian  Principalities,  and 
northern  provinces  of  Turkey  gene- 
rally, are  in  a  more  unquiet  state 
than  they  have  been  for  years. 
And  now  we  have  a  revolution  in 
Poland,  which  is  throwing  all  Cen- 
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tral  Europe  into  agitation,  and  fur- 
nishing fresh  opportunities  for  the 
intrigues  or  intervention  of  other 
Powers.  So  far,  then,  as  there  has 
been  any  change  in  the  situation 
since  last  summer,  the  change,  we 
repeat,  has  been  for  the  worse.  No- 
thing could  demonstrate  more  strik- 
ingly than  this  the  consciousness 
of  the  Government  that  they  were 
wrong  last  Session,  and  that  the  Con- 
servatives were  right.  It  is  a  new 
triumph  for  the  Conservative  party 
— a  fresh  condemnation  of  them- 
selves by  the  Ministry.  The  trump 
card  with  which  the  Ministry  are  to 
lead  off  this  Session  has  been  stolen 
from  the  hands  of  the  Opposition. 

It  is  high  time,  indeed,  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were 
retrenching  his  expenditure ;  for, 
weak  as  the  Administration  has 
been  in  other  respects,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  finances  has  been  pecu- 
liarly disastrous.  Although  the  pre- 
sent Ministry  took  office  with  a  sur- 
plus, which  they  owed  to  their  pre- 
decessors, in  the  two  succeeding 
years  (1860-2)  in  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone had  the  exclusive  direction  of 
the  finances,  his  mismanagement 
accumulated  a  deficit  of  four  mil- 
lions sterling.  Nor  is  this  all.  For 
in  the  same  period  Mr  Gladstone 
anticipated  the  revenue  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  extent  of  £3,200,000,— 
namely,  ,£2,000,000  anticipated  up- 
on the  income-tax,  and  upwards  of 
.£1,200,000  upon  the  malt-credit. 
This  enormous  deficit — seven  and 
a  half  millions  sterling — was,  more- 
over, accumulated  during  a  pe- 
riod when  the  national  Exchequer 
enjoyed  windfalls  such  as  very 
rarely  come  to  the  aid  of  a  Minister 
of  Finance.  The  falling-in  of  the 
terminable  annuities  has  reduced 
the  charges  on  the  National  Debt  to 
the  extent  of  £2,000,000  ;  and  there 
was  also  the  unexpected  repayment 
of  a  portion  of  the  Spanish  loan. 
Mr  Gladstone,  therefore,  has  enough 
to  do  with  the  surplus  which  he  will 
obtain  by  the  proposed  reduction  of 
the  expenditure.  He  has  first  to 
restore  the  Exchequer  balances  to 
their  proper  amount,  by  repaying 
the  £2,684,000  which  he  abstracted 
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from  them  to  meet  his  exigencies 
between  March  1860  and  March 
1 862.  He  has  likewise  to  get  rid  of 
the  addition  to  the  National  Debt 
which  he  created,  to  tho  extent  of 
£461,000.  And,  finally,  he  has  to 
cease  his  forestalments  of  the  re- 
venue. When  he  has  done  these 
things,  where  will  be  his  surplus  1 
Mr  Gladstone,  in  former  times, 
used  to  denounce  the  slightest 
•forestalment  of  the  yearly  revenue 
as  a  flagrant  "  violation  of  poli- 
tical morality  : "  and  there  is  no 
question  that  such  a  procedure 
can  only  be  excused  under  excep- 
tional circumstances  and  to  a  very 
small  amount.  The  House  of 
Commons,  therefore,  as  watchful 
guardians  of  the  public  revenue, 
will  surely  call  upon  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  restore  matters 
to  their  normal  condition  before  he 
does  anything  else.  The  same  must 
be  done  in  regard  to  the  Exchequer 
balances.  And  if  it  be  not  an  equal- 
ly pressing  necessity  to  pay  off  the 
£461,000  of  new  debt,  surely  Mr 
Gladstone,  who  aspires  to  the  re- 
putation of  a  great  Finance  Minis- 
ter, will  be  ashamed  to  leave  un- 
paid off  a  portion  of  the  national 
obligations  which  will  hereafter  be 
known  as  "  Gladstone's  Debt." 
Unfortunately,  when  we  think  of 
1853-4,  we  must  allow  that  this  is 
not  the  only  portion  of  the  Nation- 
al Debt  which  may  be  thus  desig- 
nated. 

Most  financiers,  and  all  sound 
ones,  in  such  circumstances,  would 
devote  the  surplus  of  revenue  which 
might  accrue  to  redressing  the  ad- 
verse balance  of  former  years.  But 
Mr  Gladstone  belongs  to  a  new 
school.  He  leaves  the  balances  to 
come  right  as  they  may,  or  be- 
queaths them  as  an  embarrassment 
to  his  successor  ;  while  he  goes  on 
in  his  seemingly  endless  process  of 
devising  financial  alterations,  which 
always  leave  him  deeper  in  the 
mire.  He  loves  to  carry  every  inch 
of  canvass — he  crowds  all  sail  as  he 
drives  his  financial  pinnace  through 
strange  waters  ;  but  he  has  shipped 
so  many  seas  that  the  Exchequer 
has  become  waterlogged.  He  had 
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better  bale  out  the  water  before  he 
goes  any  further.     But  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  he  will  not  do.     He 
must  have  a  "sensation"  budget. 
He  must  reduce  some  branches  of 
the  revenue  and  experiment  with 
more.     Already  he  lifts  up  a  cor- 
ner of  the  curtain  to  give  us   a 
glimpse   of  the  grand  tableau   of 
jugglery  which    he    has    in   store 
for  us ;  and  in  due  time  the  House 
will  be  wheedled  and   overwhelm- 
ed by  the    suave  rhetoric  of    the 
great  financial  juggler.      Possibly, 
however,   the    country  will   think 
that  it  has  had  too  much  of  this 
already.     It  thinks   of  the   cheap 
paper  and  cheap  wines,  and  cannot 
see  anything  in  these  changes  to 
atone  for  a  deficit  of  seven  mil- 
lions and  a  half.     Mr  Gladstone's 
abolition  of  the  paper-duties  was 
done  not  only  at  a  wrong  time,  but 
in  a  wrong  way.    He  not  only  land- 
ed himself  in  a  deficit,  but  he  land- 
ed the  papermakers  in  a  dilemma. 
He  struck  off  the  excise-duty  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  import-duty 
on  paper  on  the  other,  and  called 
it  "free  trade;"  but  while  mak- 
ing   free  trade    in    the    manufac- 
tured article,   he   ought    to    have 
taken    care  that  there   should   be 
free  trade  likewise  in  the  raw  ma- 
terial.    Several  Continental  coun- 
tries send  tjieir  paper,  untaxed,  to 
compete  in   the   English  markets 
with  the  produce  of  our  own  paper- 
mills,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
place   a  prohibitory  duty   on   the 
export  to  our  shores  of  rags.     Our 
papermakers  do  not  object  to  fair 
comjpetition,  but  they  object  to  be 
subjected  by  legislative  enactment 
to  so  serious  a  disadvantage.     If 
the  crop  of  cotton  in  America  were 
to  fall  off  in  extent  (as  it  has  done 
during  this  civil  war),  and  the  Ame- 
ricans, when  peace  is  restored,  were 
to  place  (as  they  have  talked   of 
doing)  a  prohibitory  duty  upon  the 
export  of  cotton,  while  we  did  not 
retaliate  by  placing  an  import-duty 
on  the  manufactured  article  from 
their  ports,  what  would  our  manu- 
facturers   think    of    this    sort    of 
"free  trade]"     Why,  such  a  state 
of  matters  would  produce  a  cala- 
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mity  in.  our  manufacturing  districts 
equal  to  that  under  which  we  are 
now  suffering,  and  ruin  the  cotton 
industry  in  this  country  perma- 
nently. Yet  this  is  the  condition 
of  affairs  which  Mr  Gladstone 
voluntarily  chooses  to  impose  upon 
our  paper  manufacture,  in  deference 
to  the  clamour  and  exhortations  of 
his  Radical  friends.  What  has  be- 
come of  the  touching  picture  which 
the  eloquent  financier  portrayed  of 
paper-mills  springing  up  all  over 
the  country, — when  every  hamlet 
was  to  have  its  little  factory,  en- 
gaging the  surplus  labour  of  the  lads 
and  lasses  ;  and  every  glen  that 
had  a  streamlet  was  to  be  made 
musical  with  the  noise  of  a  paper- 
mill  1  We  have  not  heard  of  any 
such  results — we  have  not  heard  of 
any  extension  at  all  of  the  manu- 
facture ;  and  as  for  Mr  Gladstone's 
arcadian  dreams  of  paper-making, 
while  foreign  Governments  act  to- 
wards us  in  the  way  they  do,  he 
surely  cannot  possibly  hope  for 
their  realisation — unless,  indeed,  he 
expects  the  whole  country  to  go  to 
rags  under  his  financial  misman- 
agement. 

The  other  basis  upon  which  Mr 
Gladstone  founds  his  reputation  as 
a  great  financier,  and  as  an  ample 
compensation  for  his  past  annual 
deficits,  is  his  reduction  of  the 
duties  upon  French  wines.  We 
readily  admit  that  these  wines  have 
been  poured  into  this  country  in 
greatly  increased  quantities  during 
the  last  eighteen  months  ;  but  will 
this  continue1?  And  what  is  the 
advantage  we  derive  from  the 
change  1  "  Gladstone's  wines"  has 
become  a  current  name  for  these 
beverages,  but  it  is  certainly  not 
a  "  household  word."  Any  one 
who  confesses,  with  rueful  face, 
that  he  has  made  acquaintance 
with  these  wines,  never  fails  to  ex- 
plain that  it  was  at  another  man's 
table,  or  at  some  villanous  restau- 
rant's,— never  at  his  own.  No  de- 
canter will  circulate  if  its  contents 
are  known  to  have  been  favoured 
by  the  legislation  of  Mr  Gladstone. 
People  have  become  wary  and  sus- 
picious at  dinner-parties  now  ;  and 
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a  Paterfamilias  may  be  heard  giv- 
ing the  caution  which  old  Squire 
Hazeldean  gave  to  his  son  when 
about  to  dine  with  Dr  Riccabocca, 
"  Whatever  you  take,  Frank,  don't 
touch  his  wines  ! "  Those  "  cheap 
wines"  have  been  tried  —  or,  at 
least,  if  tried,  have  been  condemned 
and  discarded  at  every  respectable 
dinner-table.  They  don't  suit  the 
middle  classes  ;  that  is  an  incontro- 
vertible fact.  We  are  not  less  sure 
they  are  equally  ill  suited  to 
the  tastes  and  requirements  of  the 
working-classes.  They  have  hitherto 
been  tried  largely  as  a  novelty ; 
but  they  do  not  improve  on  ac- 
quaintance, even  if  we  could  forget 
the  much  better  use  which  Mr 
Gladstone  could  have  made  of  his 
opportunities.  Depend  upon  it, 
Nature  knows  better  than  any 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  how 
to  provide  for  our  bodily  wants, 
and  supplies  the  essential  wants 
of  each  people  from  the  products 
of  their  own  country.  Let  our 
working-classes  get  good  beer  at  its 
natural  price,  and  it  will  be  in- 
finitely better  for  their  health,  and 
more  to  their  taste,  than  giving  them 
cheap  foreign  wines,  whose  thinness 
and  acidity  are  not  suited  for  our 
climate,  and  which  cannot  compete 
with  beer  as  nourishers  and  sup- 
porters of  the  bodily  strength. 
When  we  remember,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  seven  and  a  half  mil- 
lions sterling  have  been  lost  to  the 
country  in  Mr  Gladstone's  financial 
experiments ;  and,  on  the  other, 
how  much  better  would  have  been 
a  reduction  on  the  duties  of  tea, 
sugar,  and  beer,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  he  could  hardly  have  wasted 
so  much  money  with  less  benefit 
to  the  community.  Abundance  of 
acid  wines  and  plenty  of  paper — 
it  is  a  curious  prescription  for  Mr 
Gladstone  to  found  his  reputation 
upon. 

But  Mr  Gladstone  is  resolved  to 
proceed  in  his  eccentric  course.  His 
crotchet  this  year  is  to  cheapen  to- 
bacco. Three  and  a  half  years  ago 
(in  November  1859)  Mr  Bright  de- 
livered two  orations  at  public  meet- 
ings in  favour  of  the  abolition  of 
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the  duties  on  tea,  sugar,  and  tobacco, 
and  the  substitution  therefor  of 
an  enormous  income-tax.  But  Mr 
Bright  thought  that  the  tea  and 
sugar  duties  were  more  deserving 
of  reduction  than  the  duty  on  to- 
bacco, whereas  Mr  Gladstone  gives  a 
preference  to  tobacco.  How  is  this 
to  be  accounted  for  1  On  the  sur- 
face it  appears  a  new  piece  of  fin- 
ancial eccentricity ;  and  in  every 
view  of  the  matter  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  we  should  think, 
will  find  no  small  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining the  consent  of  Parliament 
to  his  proposal.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  tea,  sugar,  and  beer 
have  each  and  all  prior  claims  up- 
on the  favour  of  Parliament,  if  the 
wellbeing  of  the  community  is  to 
be  consulted.  But  Mr  Gladstone, 
in  the  speech  which  he  made  when 
introducing  his  proposal,  propound- 
ed the  extraordinary  doctrine  that 
a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (and 
of  course  the  Government  which 
must  approve  his  acts)  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  wellbeing  of  the 
community.  His  only  duty,  says 
Mr  Gladstone,  is  to  get  as  .much 
money  as  possible  out  of  the  taxed 
commodities.  Judged  by  this  rule, 
Mr  Gladstone  has  certainly  been  a 
most  unsuccessful  Minister.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  accept  this  view  of 
a  Minister's  obligations  to  the  coun- 
try ;  but,  even  if  it  were  accepted, 
it  would  not  furnish  any  justifica- 
tion of  Mr  Gladstone's  proposal. 
He  says  that  the  present  duty  upon 
tobacco  is  so  high  that  smuggling 
is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent,  and 
cannot  be  prevented  by  the  Cus- 
tom-house officers.  This  would  be 
a  good  argument  for  abolishing  the 
duty  or  reducing  it  to  a  trifling 
amount,  but  it  is  totally  inapplica- 
ble to  the  case  when  he  proposes  to 
leave  a  tax  of  five  shillings  a-pound 
on  manufactured  tobacco,  which  is 
more  than  equal  to  the  price  of  the 
best  manufactured  tobacco,  freight 
included.  The  smuggler  would 
still  make  a  profit  of  more  than  a 
hundred  per  cent  on  the  value  of 
the  commodity  ;  and  does  any  one 
believe  that  smuggling  would  cease, 
or  even  be  sensibly  diminished, 
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when  the  premium  upon  smuggling 
is  so  great,  and  when  (as  Mr  Glad- 
stone states)  the  facilities  of  evasion 
are  so  plentiful  1  If  Mr  Gladstone 
were  honest  in  the  plea  upon  which 
he  rests  his  proposal  for  this  reduc- 
tion of  customs-duty,  he  would  be  la- 
bouring under  a  great  delusion.  But 
we  take  another  view  of  the  matter. 
It  seems  to  us  that  his  real  object 
is  secretly  to  carry  out  Mr  Bright's 
scheme  of  finance,  and  with  great 
craft  he  begins  with  the  duties  on  to- 
bacco, where  his  operations  are  least 
likely  to  excite  suspicion,  but  which, 
if  accomplished,  will  render  the  sub- 
sequent steps  of  the  scheme  not  only 
easy  but  inevitable.  There  may  be 
little  to  find  fault  with  in  the  pre- 
sent proposal  considered  by  itself  ; 
but  what  is  its  bearing  in  regard  to 
our  financial  system  1  Reduce  the 
duty  on  tobacco,  and  what  other 
customs-duty  can  be  maintained1? 
Mr  Gladstone  was  never  more  elo- 
quent and  plausible  than  when 
proposing  to  reduce  the  duty  on 
foreign  wines ;  now  he  is  play- 
ing the  same  artful  game  in  re- 
gard to  tobacco.  Can  Parliament 
be  any  longer  blind  to  the  course 
to  which  he  is  committing  it  1 
Honest  financiers,  who  could  afford 
to  make  a  reduction  of  taxation, 
would  begin  with  tea,  sugar,  and 
beer,  as  the  duties  on  these  can  be 
remitted  with  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  the  community ;  while  those 
on  luxuries,  such  as  foreign  wines  and 
tobacco,  could  be  maintained  with- 
out inconvenience  or  complaint. 
But  just  for  this  very  reason  Mr 
Gladstone,  who  aims  at  accomplish- 
ing Mr  Bright's  scheme  of  taxation, 
begins  at  the  other  end — knowing 
well  that  if  he  can  reduce  the  taxes 
on  tobacco  as  well  as  on  foreign 
wines,  the  abolition  of  the  other  cus- 
toms-duties will  follow  as  a  natural 
consequence.  A  reduction  to  the 
•  extent  of  one-half  the  duties  on  lux- 
uries cannot  be  balanced  save  by 
totally  abolishing  the  duties  on  the 
necessaries  of  life.  We  have  a  strong 
conviction  that  this  is  his  game ;  for 
the  good  reason  that  upon  no  other 
supposition  is  his  conduct  intelligi- 
ble. Mr  Gladstone  is  not  a  fool ;  he 
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must  have  an  adequate  motive  for 
this  seemingly  crotchetty  course;  and 
we  believe  we  have  named  it.  Let 
the  House  of  Commons  look  to  it, 
before  they  are  led  too  far  into  the 
toils  to  be  able  to  recede. 

Plausible  in  the  extreme,  and 
ever  seeking  to  conciliate  or  over- 
reach his  audience  by  all  the  arts 
of  rhetoric  and  casuistry,  Mr  Glad- 
stone changes  his  arguments  and 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  House 
almost  every  year,  as  may  best  suit 
his  plans.  Financial  principles  he 
has  none — save  the  great  one  which 
he  conceals.  All  arguments  are 
fair,  he  thinks — all  prof essions  -  of 
opinion  justifiable,  in  order  that  he 
may  carry  his  point,  and  lead  the 
House  step  by  step  unwittingly  to- 
wards his  goal.  We  need  not  allude 
to  the  rhetorical  craft  by  which,  in 
1860,  when  he  wished  to  gain  the 
assent  of  the  House  to  an  increase 
of  the  income-tax,  he  maintained 
that  there  was  a  deficit  of  twelve 
millions  ;  whereas,  in  the  following 
year,  when  the  balance  was  worse 
by  2^  millions,  but  when  he  eagerly 
desired  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  the 
paper-duties,  he  boldly  represented 
that  there  was  a  surplus.  At  one  time 
he  represents  that  the  proper  way 
to  proceed  with  a  Budget  is  by  a 
multiplicity  of  separate  bills ;  at 
another  time  (when  it  suits  his  pur- 
pose better)  in  the  form  of  a  single 
bill.  Bftt  his  disregard  of  financial 
principles,  or  rather  his  alternate 
adoption  and  repudiation  of  prin- 
ciples the  most  opposite,  is  a  still 
more  glaring  offence.  In  the  case 
of  the  French  Treaty,  he  was  wholly 
in  favour  of  Reciprocity;  in  the 
case  of  the  Paper-duties,  he  repre- 
sented that  it  was  right  for  us  to 
abolish  them  without  any  attempt 
at  obtaining  reciprocity,  and  al- 
though some  countries  actually  pro- 
hibited the  export  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial of  the  manufacture !  He  reduced 
the  duty  on  French  wines  on  the 
ground  that  the  reduction  would 
benefit  the  morals  of  the  working- 
classes,  by  enabling  them  to  drink 
light  wines  instead  of  strong  spirits ; 
he  now  justifies  his  proposed  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  tobacco  on  the 
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very  opposite  principle  —  to  wit, 
that  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  morals  or  wellbeing  of  the 
people.  His  dogma  for  the  hour 
is,  that  his  only  duty  is  to  make 
the  taxes  as  profitable  as  possi- 
ble. We  have  shown  that  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  his  present  pro- 
posal will  have  that  effect ;  but,  in 
any  case,  how  would  his  new 
dogma  accord  with  his  policy  in 
the  last  two  years  in  wholly  abo- 
lishing the  duties  on  paper  and 
other  commodities]  He  is  the 
most  dangerous  Minister  that  has 
ever  been  intrusted  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  British  finances. 
He  has  not  only  involved  the  coun- 
try in  an  accumulation  of  deficits, 
but  he  has  had  the  art  to  persuade 
Parliament  to  do  this  with  its  eyes 
open;  while  at  the  same  time  he 
leads  it  onward,  with  its  eyes  care- 
fully bandaged,  towards  the  goal 
of  democratic  finance — which  of  late 
years  has  become  the  cynosure  of 
his  policy,  and  which  he  knows 
would  at  once  become  unattainable 
if  his  real  purpose  were  avowed. 

Now  that  we  are  to  have  a  surplus 
— in  consequence  of  the  Ministry  at 
length  adopting  the  views  of  the  Op- 
position— the  first  duty  which  de- 
volves upon  the  House  of  Commons 
is  to  retrieve  the  financial  mistakes 
of  the  past,  and  to  rid  us  of  its  bur- 
dens. What  the  Conservative  lead- 
ers advocated  last  session  was  not 
reduction  of  taxation,  but  retrench- 
ment of  expenditure.  The  Govern- 
ment had  incurred  a  deficit  of 
.£7,500,000  in  two  years,  and  the 
first  thing  to  be  thought  of  was,  to 
reduce  the  expenditure,  in  order 
that  the  deficit  might  be  cleared  off. 
Let  Mr  Gladstone  do  this — let  him 
clear  off  the  serious  deficits  in  his 
previous  years  of  office  ;  and  then 
— but  not  till  then — ought  he  to 
propound  new  reductions  of  the 
revenue.  But  such  a  businesslike 
proceeding  would  not  make  a  sensa- 
tion budget ;  it  would  not  surround 
the  Ministry  with  that  bright  gleam 
of  popularity  which  is  to  retrieve 
their  position,  and  carry  them 
through  another  session  of  barren- 
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ness  and  humiliation.  In  all  pro- 
bability Mr  Gladstone's  proposal  is 
to  ignore  the  past  deficits,  and  de- 
vote the  whole  of  his  prospective 
surplus  to  the  reduction  of  taxation. 
By  a  reduction  of  taxes  the  country 
is  to  be  bribed  into  forgetf ulness  of 
the  past,  and  rendered  placable  to 
the  appeal  for  respite  on  the  part  of 
a  falling  Ministry.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  Mr  Gladstone  will 
confine  his  favours  to  tobacco  :  he 
must  support  his  great  remission  of 
duty  on  this  luxury  by  minor  re- 
ductions on  articles  of  more  useful- 
ness. While  striking  four  shillings 
a-pound  off  tobacco,  he  will  strike 
a  few  pence  or  farthings  off  the  price 
of  tea  and  sugar.  In  fact,  he  will 
probably,  in  his  usual  way,  give  a 
trifling  sop  all  round,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  allowed  to  carry  his  great 
point  in  the  reduction  of  the  duties 
on  tobacco.  The.  House  will  do 
much  better  to  abolish,  or  greatly 
reduce,  the  duties  on  hops  and  beer. 
Surely  it  is  intolerable  that  foreign 
luxuries,  like  tobacco  and  French 
wines,  should  receive  the  favours  of 
the  Legislature,  while  the  produce 
of  our  own  soil  and  industry,  con- 
stituting a  healthy  element  of  the 
national  food,  should  be  subjected 
to  heavy  taxation.  ^This  is  a  matter 
which  affects  urban  constituencies 
as  well  as  the  agricultural  interest. 
Put  it  to  the  vote  in  any  town  or 
county  in  the  land,  whether  they 
will  have  five  shillings  a-pound 
struck  off  the  duty  on  tobacco,  or 
get  the  fiscal  burdens  removed  from 
beer,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  the  whole  suffrages  would  be 
given  in  favour  of  beer,  and  against 
tobacco.  Therefore  if  Mr  Gladstone 
— as  is  most  likely — be  resolved 
once  more  to  play  an  ad  captandum 
game,  we  trust  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  be  on  the  alert  to  see  that 
any  possible  reductions  of  taxation 
are  effected  on  articles  which  enter 
largely  into  the  food  of  the  people, 
and  not  wasted — with  what  ulterior 
object,  we  need  not  repeat — upon 
an  enormous  remission  on  the  du- 
ties on  tobacco  and  cigars.  But  it 
still  more  behoves  the  House  to  see 
that  Mr  Gladstone's  previous  de- 
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ficits  are  cleared  off.  Mr  Gladstone 
must  put  the  finances  in  the  condi- 
tion in  which  they  were  when  he 
took  office.  We  do  not  presume  he 
will  venture  to  continue  his  practice 
of  forestalling  the  revenue  pay- 
ments ;  but  he  has  to  refund  the 
two  millions  which  he  abstracted 
from  the  balances  in  the  Exchequer 
in  the  two  years  subsequent  to 
March  1860,  and  he  has  also  to  pay 
off  about  half  a  million  sterling 
which  has  been  added  to  the  Na- 
tional Debt  during  his  present  term 
of  office.  Let  him  do  these  things 
first ;  and  then  we  will  see  how 
much  he  has  to  spare  for  promot- 
ing the  introduction  of  cigars  for 
the  million  !  Let  us  clear  off  our 
past  deficits,  before,  under  the 
leadership  of  this  financial  sophist, 
we  plunge  into  others  that  we  know 
not  of. 

The  past  month  has  furnished  a 
most  singular  proof  of  the  want  of 
sagacity  which  has  characterised 
the  commercial  policy  of  the  Whigs 
since  1847.  On  coming  into  office 
at  that  time,  their  only  thought 
was,  how  to  rival  Sir  R.  Peel  in 
his  highly  popular  reforms  of  the 
tariff.  Unable  to  equal  him  in  ad- 
ministrative sagacity,  they  simply 
travestied  his  policy  by  carrying  it 
to  excess.  They  abolished  or  re- 
duced customs-duties,  and  totally 
relinquished  the  Navigation  Laws, 
without  a  thought  of  how  the 
country  would  fare  in  its  future 
commercial  relations  with  other 
countries.  Again  and  again  they 
were  warned  that  they  were  rashly 
and  foolishly  relinquishing  a  valu- 
able vantage-ground  without  even 
attempting  to  obtain  those  advan- 
tages for  our  commerce  which  other 
countries  would  be  willing  to  cede 
in  return.  What  has  been  the  con- 
sequence 1  The  '  Magazine '  has  so 
often  in  former  years  predicted 
what  would  be  the  result,  that 
we  need  not  now  go  aver  the  old 
ground.  Fortunately  the  Under- 
secretary for  Foreign  Affairs  has 
told  the  tale  of  Ministerial  failure 
so  well,  that  his  speech  on  Feb.  17, 
in  answer  to  Mr  Fitzgerald,  com- 
pletely substantiates  the  correctness 
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of  our  old  predictions.  We  print  it 
here  as  furnishing  ample  matter 
for  reflection  to  politicians  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  : — 

"  "When  the  lion,  member  for  Rochdale 
went  to  Paris  to  negotiate  the  French 
treaty,  the  first  thing  he  was  asked 
was,  What  had  he  to  offer  ?  If  he  had 
gone  to  Paris  with  his  hands  empty, 
it  was  not  probable  that  he  would  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  concessions 
which  the  French  Government  made  to 
him.  Fortunately,  however,  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  much  to  offer.  There  were 
heavy  duties  on  wine  and  other  articles 
of  French  produce  and  manufactures, 
and  in  consideration  of  a  reduction  in 
those  duties  the  French  Government 
consented  to  various  changes  in  their 
tariff  which  had  proved  very  beneficial 
not  only  to  this  country  but  to  France. 
It  was  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  in 
our  domestic  legislation  we  differed  from 
France.  We  at  once  gave  the  whole 
world  the  benefit  of  the  concessions 
which  had  been  made  to  our  ally. 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  withheld 
from  others  the  privileges  she  had  con- 
ceeded  to  us,  and  thus  retained  in  her 
hands  the  means  of  bargaining  with  other 
Powers  for  mutual  commercial  conces- 
sions. When  one  nation  sought  any 
favour  from  another  nation,  there  were 
various  grounds  on  which  the  request 
might  be  based.  An  appeal  might  be 
made  to  the  generosity  of  the  other 
Power,  but  it  was  doubtful  whether  that 
would  have  much  effect ;  or  an  appeal 
might  be  made  to  a  treaty  which  gave 
the  applicant  the  privileges  of  the  most 
favoured  nation,  and  a  claim  advanced 
for  certain  privileges  which  had  been 
granted  to  another  State.  Therefore  it 
was,  above  all  things,  desirable  that 
when  one  had  no  concessions  to  offer  in 
return  for  the  advantages  sought,  some 
other  Power,  which  possessed  the  means 
of  bargaining,  should  commence  the 
negotiations.  That  was  the  reason  why 
France  had  been  allowed  to  precede  us  in 
the  present  instance,  and  eveiy  conces- 
sion which  was  made  to  her  gave  us 
a  right  to  claim  the  same.  If  we  had 
taken  the  initiative,  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment would  very  naturally  have  said, 
*  You  have  nothing  to  give  us  in 
exchange  for  what  we  give  you,  and 
if  we  freely  concede  your  demands  we 
shall  be  placed  in  a  bad  position  in 
making  terms  with  France.'  So  far 
from  Her  Majesty's  Government  not 
having  endeavoured  to  make  treaties  of 
commerce  with  other  nations,  the  fact 
was  that  there  was  scarcely  a  Power  in 
Europe  with  whom  negotiations  had  not 
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been  opened  during  the  last  year  or  two. 
The  Belgian  Government  were  asked  to 
make  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  us,  as 
they  had  done  with  France  ;  and  it  was 
pointed  out  to  them  that  it  would  be  an 
unfriendly  act,  having  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  France,  to  refuse  to  negoti- 
ate one  with  England.  They  replied  by 
asking  what  we  could  give  to  them  in  re- 
turn, and  they  suggested  that  if  they 
gave  to  us  what  they  had  given  to  France, 
we  [having  nothing  of  our  own  to  offer 
them]  should  consent  to  capitalise  the 
Scheldt  dues.  Now,  the  capitalisation 
of  the  Scheldt  dues  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  a  treaty  of  commerce, 
and  our  Government  [nota  bene,  having 
nothing  to  bargain  with  !  ]  at  once  refus- 
ed to  admit  the  principle  of  purchasing 
a  treaty.  [And  yet,  in  the  very  year  pre- 
vious, they  had  "  purchased"  the  treaty 
with  France  !  ]  .  .  .  The  House  was  aware 
that  last  year  the  French  Government 
were  negotiating  a  treaty  with  Prussia 
and  the  Zollverein.  As  soon  as  that 
fact  became  known,  our  Government  ap- 
plied to  Prussia  and  the  Zollverein  to 
make  with  us  a  similar  treaty  of  com- 
merce. The  reply  was  precisely  the  same 
we  received  from  Belgium — that  negoti- 
ations could  not  be  entered  into  with  us 
until  those  in  progress  with  France  were 
concluded.  France,  it  was  said  in  effect, 
can  give  us  an  equivalent.  You  can  give 
us  none." 

During  the  present  month  the 
conflict  of  parties  in  the  Legisla- 
ture will  be  suspended  as  far  as 
the  business  of  the  country  will 
allow.  The  nation  and  its  repre- 
sentatives will  have  little  taste  for 
polemical  discussion  during  the 
month  that  is  to  witness  the  joyous 
event  of  the  marriage  of  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne.  The  coun- 
try will  be  in  jubilee,  and  London 
will  be  absorbed  in  the  fetes  and 
royal  ceremonial  attendant  upon 
the  nuptials.  The  good  wishes  of 
all  flow  out  to  the  young  Prince 
and  his  Danish  bride.  The  hopes 
of  the  nation  centre  in  him.  The 
hearty  greetings  of  the  people  await 
him  on  this  happy  occasion.  He 
has  proved  himself  worthy  of  the 
esteem  which  he  so  fully  enjoys. 
Since  the  days  of  the  Black  Prince, 
no  heir  to  the  throne  has  given 
so  many  happy  auguries  of  his 
future.  Unlike  the  peerless  son 
of  Edward  III.,  we  trust  that  lie 
will  be  spared  "  long  to  reign  over 
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us,"  after  the  evil  hour  for  us 
when  his  royal  mother  shall  ex- 
change her  earthly  crown  for  a  bet- 
ter one.  Before  the  royal  pagean- 
tries and  popular  illuminations  be- 
gin, and  the  acclamations  of-  the  first 
nation  in  the  world  arise  to  greet 
him  and  his  beautiful  bride,  we 
tender  them  our  sympathies,  our 
congratulations,  and  our  best  wishes 
for  their  happiness.  The  union 
promises  to  be  a  happy  one  for  the 
royal  pair.  It  is  a  present  happi- 
ness, and  we  trust  it  will  be  a  last- 
ing comfort,  to  our  beloved  Queen. 
It  is  the  first  gleam  of  returning 
sunshine  to  her  heart  after  the 
darkness  of  sorrow  and  bereave- 
ment which  so  suddenly  settled 
down  upon  her  fifteen  months  ago. 
"We  know  no  drawback  upon  the  ge- 
neral joy.  Even  in  a  political  point 
of  view  this  alliance  is  fortunate, 
and  desirable  above  any  other  that 
could  be  formed.  The  country  is 
thrice  happy  to  know  that  this  is  a 
union  of  hearts  as  well  as  of  hands, 
and. that  the  bride-elect  possesses 
in  an  eminent  degree  those  advan- 
tages of  person,  charms  of  manner, 
and  piety  and  amiability  of  charac- 
ter, which  captivate  affection  and 
secure  domestic  happiness.  While 
as  a  good  princess  and  queen  she 
will  win  our  hearts,  it  is  an  addi- 
tional pleasure  to  feel  that,  as  a 
Scandinavian  Princess,  she  will 
rivet  an  old  and  national  alliance, 
and  draw  into  closer  bonds  the 
kindred  races  of  the  North. 

Though  there  will  be  a  tempo- 
rary truce,  we  fear  the  conduct  of 
the  Government,  whether  as  repre- 
sented by  Mr  Gladstone  or  by  Lord 
Russell,  will  not  be  such  as  the  Con- 
servative Opposition  can  approve. 
Even  apart  from  its  acts,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Ministry  is  so  unnatural, 
and  its  reputation  so  tarnished  and 
discredited,  that  it  cannot  possibly 
hope  for  a  much  longer  respite. 
Every  week  its  position  is  becom- 
ing more  untenable.  In  vain  do  its 
friends  endeavour  to  frame  apolo- 
gies for  its  defeats  and  pleas  for  its 
existence.  In  vain  does  the  leading 
journal  at  one  time  claim  as  a  merit 
for  the  Premier  that  he  has  "no 
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principles;"  in  vain  does  it,  at  an- 
other, seek  to  intimidate  electors 
by  declaring  that  "  unprincipled 
constituencies  make  unscrupulous 
Governments."  We  should  have 
thought  that  "  unprincipled  consti- 
tuencies" were  the  very  ones  to 
support  a  Premier  with  no  "  prin- 
ciples." However,  as  the  subse- 
quent election  at  Totnes  showed,  the 
threat  was  no  idle  word  :  and  Gov- 
ernment influence  and  the  most 
tyrannical  pressure  were  employed 
to  coerce  the  free  action  of  that  con- 
stituency. But  this  course  also  has 
failed.  At  Totnes  the  Government 
simply  escaped  defeat:  Liberals 
were  returned  as  Liberals  had  been 
before.  But  at  Devonport,  another 
pocket  borough  of  the  Ministry,  the 
Government  was  defeated,  and  for 
the  first  time  for  several  elections 
a  Conservative  headed  the  poll. 
Ministerial  tyranny  had  been  car- 
ried too  far.  It  succeeded  in  the 
first  instance,  but  would  not  be 
brooked  in  the  second.  The  "  un- 
scrupulous Government"  has  re- 
ceived a  check  in  the  corrupt  exer- 
cise of  its  powers  which  it  can  never 
forget.  It  was  at  once  a  triumph 
for  Conservatism  and  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  of  election.  We 
do  not  wonder  that  Mr  Ferrand, 
when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House, 
should  be  received  with  hearty  ac- 
clamations from  the  Conservatives, 
who  crowded  the  Opposition  ben- 
ches to  do  him  honour.  The  Con- 
servative party  is  now  stronger  by 
eleven  votes — counting  twenty-two 
on  a  division — since  June  1859, 
when  the  united  Whigs  and  Radi- 
cals succeeded  in  overthrowing  Lord 
Derby's  Government  by  a  majority 
of  only  thirteen. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  the  subter- 
fuges by  which  the  Whigs  seek  to 
conceal  their  discomfiture.  Feel- 
ing themselves  going  downhill  very 
fast,  disintegrating,  expiring,  they 
^ry  out  that  "  there  are  no  parties 
nowadays."  Some  of  them  even 
go  the  length  of  saying  that  there 
are  "  no  principles  ; "  the  correct- 
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ness  of  which  statement  we  shall 
not  dispute  as  regards  themselves. 
They  should  know  best ;  and,  in- 
deed, as  all  their  old  principles  are 
dead  and  gone,  dismissed  into  the 
limbo  of  vanities,  we  do  not  see 
how  they  can  have  any  left.  It  is 
certainly  suspicious  that  the  Whigs 
should  have  innocently  discovered 
that  the  age  of  party  is  past,  at  the 
very  time  that  the  Tory  party  has 
regained  its  old  ascendancy  in  the 
Legislature.  Plain  people  will  not 
be  at  a  loss  to  assign  a  reason.  The 
Whigs  as  a  party  are  extinct,  and, 
like  Chesterfield  and  Tyrawley, 
"  they  don't  wish  it  to  be  known." 
The  only  thing  that  can  keep  the 
Whigs  alive  in  the  imagination  of 
the  public,  is  to  show  that  party  is 
dead.  Happily  the  country  has 
only  to  look  at  the  Opposition  side 
of  the  House  to  see  that  the  Tory 
party  is  alive,  and  exuberant  in 
strength  and  hope.  It  is  fortunate 
for  the  interests  of  the  State  that 
they  are  so.  The  main  attack  upon 
the  bulwarks  of  the  Constitution 
has  been  decisively  repulsed — the 
legions  of  "  Reform "  have  been 
scattered  in  such  hopeless  rout  that 
their  leaders  have  thrown  away 
their  standards  and  disavow  their 
cause.  But  the  fight  still  goes  on 
against  another  front  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which,  until  lately,  was 
but  ill  defended.  This  combat,  so  in- 
teresting and  important,  is  itself  a 
test  of  party  ;  and  seldom  have  the 
organisation  and  discipline  of  party 
been  more  strikingly  displayed  than 
in  this  keen  warfare.  Party  dead  ! 
No,  truly.  "  An  opinion  has  been 
industriously  promulgated  of  late," 
justly  observes  a  contemporary,* 
"  that  party  distinctions  have  ceased 
in  public  life,  and  that  there  are 
no  contested  principles  between 
the  two  great  political  connections 
of  the  State.  Yet  simultaneous 
with  the  propagation  of  this  doc- 
trine has  been  the  most  systematic 
and  successful  assault  in  Parlia- 
ment upon  the  Church  of  England 
that  it  has  encountered  since  1640." 
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Repulsed  from  the  political  front 
of  the  Constitution,  the  waves  of 
combat  still  dash  furiously  against 
our  religious  institutions.  It  is 
time  that  the  Conservatives  should 
overthrow  the  enemies  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  this  quarter  also  by  a 
decisive  victory.  It  will  be  their 
crowning  triumph.  In  truth  there 
is  no  other  beyond  it.  When  they 
have  terminated  this  combat,  the 
Conservative  triumph  is  complete 
in  the  Legislature,  as  it  already  is 
in  the  country.  The  Church  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution ;  and  very  heartily  do  we 
approve  of  our  ecclesiastical  con- 
temporary's exhortations  to  Church- 
men to  look  after  their  special  in- 
terests. The  Church  is  a  party 
question,  like  any  other  ;  and  in 
the  intense  competition  of  a  consti- 
tutional country,  the  Church  must 
organise  its  press,  like  the  other 
institutions  of  the  land. 

There  is  a  good  time  coming 
sure  enough,  and  the  cause  of  its 
coming  is  easily  understood.  The 
Conservative  party  are  superior 
alike  in  sincerity  and  in  statesman- 
like ability  to  the  party  which  has 
so  long  prided  itself  in  the  advo- 
cacy of  organic  changes.  Moreover, 
they  represent  the  normal  feeling 
of  Englishmen.  Conservatism  is 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
British  character.  The  public  of 
this  country  has  no  love  for  those 
theoretic  ideals  of  government, 
those  paper  -  constitutions,  which 
have  so  often  fascinated  and  brought 
misery  upon  other  nations.  The 
reign  of  Innovation  is  ever  short- 
lived with  us  ;  and  the  supremacy 
of  the  party  who  represent  that 
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principle  must  be  equally  transi- 
tory. The  Whig  party,  who  be- 
came champions  of  innovation  in 
order  to  regain  the  power  which  they 
had  lost,  now  find  that  their  old 
vantage-ground  has  slipped  from 
under  them.  They  have  had  their 
day  as  rough-hewers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  now  give  place  again 
to  the  more  masterly  artists  who 
know  how  to  chisel  the  marble 
while  preserving  the  lineaments  of 
the  noble  design.  This  natural 
decline  of  the  Reform  party  has 
been  rendered  more  inevitable  by 
the  very  efforts  they  have  made 
to  maintain  themselves  in  power. 
Everything  portends  the  speedy  as- 
cendancy of  the  Conservative  party 
in  Parliament ;  and  the  leaders  of 
the  party  are  the  very  men  to  lend  to 
such  a  cause  the  lustre  of  personal 
renown.  Derby,  Malmesbury,  Dis- 
raeli, Bulwer  Lytton,  Pakington, 
Walpole,  Stanley,  Cairns,  Whiteside, 
are  names  of  which  any  party  and 
any  cause  might  be  proud.  They 
have  the  advantage  of  years,  too, 
on  their  side  ;  for,  compared  with 
their  rivals,  they  are  all  in  the 
vigour  of  life,  and  in  the  prime  of 
statesmanhood.  The  tide  of  public 
opinion  has  long  been  rising  in 
their  favour,  and  they  have  not 
long  to  wait.  They  are  strong,  and 
therefore  are  calm;  they  are  pa- 
triotic, and  will  not  imitate  the 
factious  tactics  of  their  rivals.  But 
their  final  success  is  at  hand  ;  and 
their  triumph  will  be  all  the  more 
glorious,  inasmuch  as  it  promises 
to  partake  less  of  the  character  of 
a  party-victory,  than  of  an  ovation 
offered  to  them  by  the  whole  en- 
lightened classes  of  the  community. 
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SENSATION  DIPLOMACY  IN  JAPAN. 


IT  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
features  of  our  institutions  that, 
when  our  diplomatic  relations  with 
remote  and  semi-barbarous  coun- 
tries become  so  involved  that  even 
the  Government  is  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  course  to  pursue,  the  public  take 
up  the  question  in  a  confident  off- 
hand way  ;  and  though,  by  the  force 
of  circumstances,  deprived  of  the  in- 
formation possessed  by  the  Foreign 
Office,  they  do  not  hesitate  either  to 
denounce  or  to  approve  the  policy 
recommended  by  those  who  have 
studied  the  subject  on  the  spot,  and 
who  alone  can  be  competent  to  form 
an  opinion  on  the  matter.  It  is 
true  that  papers  are  occasionally  laid 
before  Parliament,  but  what  pro- 
portion of  those  who  hold  such  de- 
cided views  have  read  them?  In 
the  case  of  the  Arrow,  when 
people  voted  for  peace  or  war  with 
China,  how  many  members  of  Par- 
liament had  informed  themselves 
on  the  merits  of  the  question  1  and 
what  did  their  constituents  know 
about  it  1  Yet  so  it  is ;  the  ulti- 
mate decision  upon  all  important 
and  complicated  questions  of  foreign 
policy  necessarily  rests  with  the 


most  ill-informed  class.  If  they 
generally  decide  wrong,  we  must 
console  ourselves  by  the  considera- 
tion that  even  free  institutions  have 
their  drawbacks,  but  in  compen- 
sation have  made  us  so  rich  and 
powerful,  that  we  can  always  scram- 
ble out  of  any  scrape  they  may  get 
us  into.  In  countries  despotically 
governed,  the  merits  of  a  secret 
diplomacy  are  inestimable ;  but 
where  the  Government  is  respon- 
sible, though  it  would  be  difficult 
to  substitute  an  open  system,  secret 
diplomacy  is  attended  with  grave 
inconveniences,  for  it  becomes  im- 
possible to  furnish  that  public  who 
sit,  as  it  were,  in  appeal,  with  the 
whole  facts  of  the  case  upon  which 
they  are  called  to  decide.  It  is 
then  clearly  the  interest  of  the 
Foreign  Office  to  encourage  the 
dissemination  of  accurate  political 
information  in  a  popular  form,  when 
the  publication  of  it  does  not  in- 
volve a  breach  of  confidence ;  and 
inasmuch  as  Blue-Books  are  not 
generally  considered  light  or  agree- 
able reading,  and  are  somewhat  in- 
accessible, the  diplomatist  who  has 
a  political  story  to  tell,  and  can  do 
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it  without  betraying  State  secrets, 
is  a  public  benefactor.  In  these 
days  of  official  responsibility,  it  is 
not  only  due  to  the  public  but  to 
himself  that  he  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  stating  his  case.  It 
may  happen  that  his  conduct  will 
be  brought  publicly  in  question  and 
decided  upon  before  he  has  an  op- 
portunity of  laying  before  the  world 
all  the  facts.  Great  injustice  is 
frequently  done  to  officials  serving 
in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  who 
even  at  last  are  unable  to  remove 
the  erroneous  impressions  formed 
upon  incorrect  or  insufficient  infor- 
mation. This  has  been  specially 
the  case  in  China  and  the  East :  a 
policy  based  upon  an  acquaintance 
with  the  local  conditions  as  inti- 
mate as  it  was  possible  for  a  for- 
eigner to  obtain,  has  been  upset  by 
a  majority  of  ignorant  legislators, 
who  too  often  receive  their  impres- 
sions from  superficial  travellers,  or 
residents  with  special  interests  at 
stake.  It  is  clear  that  the  opinion 
of  a  merchant  is  not  so  likely  to 
be  right  in  diplomatic  questions  as 
that  of  a  trained  official,  who  has 
passed  half  his  life  in  studying  the 
language,  institutions,  and  people 
of  the  country  to  which  he  has 
been  accredited ;  yet  when  it  comes 
to  be  a  question  between  the  mer- 
cantile community  and  the  minister, 
the  latter  is  in  danger  of  going  to 
the  wall. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
traditions  of  the  Foreign  Office  are 
opposed  to  what  may  be  termed 
diplomatic  literature — and  they  dole 
out  their  own  information  with  a 
somewhat  niggard  hand — the  Brit- 
ish community  resident  in  the  East, 
hampered  by  no  such  restraints, 
and  aided  by  a  scurrilous  press,  may 
prejudice  the  public  mind  at  home 
to  such  an  extent  that  no  subse- 
quent defence  is  of  much  avail.  We 
cannot  wonder!  then,  if,  after  five- 
and- twenty  years'  experience  of 
China  and  Japan,  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock  should  take  the  opportunity 
of  giving  a  full,  true,  and  particular 
statement  of  the  political  difficulties 
by  which  he  is  surrounded,  in  antici- 
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pation  of  a  crisis  which  he  sees  im- 
pending, which  no  diplomacy  will 
be  able  to  avert,  but  in  which  he 
will  on  his  return  probably  find 
himself  involved. 

"By  whatever  measures,"  he  remarks, 
"  of  a  coercive  nature,  we  might  seek  to 
attain  this  object "  (the  execution  of  the 
Treaty  in  all  its  stipulations),  ' '  it  should 
be  clearly  seen  that  there  is  war  in  the 
background,  more  or  less  near,  but  toler- 
ably certain  sooner  or  later  to  come. 
During  the  last  two  years,  whatever  a 
conciliatory  spirit  could  suggest,  with 
temper,  patience,  and  forbearance  in  all 
things,  had  been  tried.  Diplomacy  had 
wellnigh  exhausted  its  resources  to  in- 
duce the  Japanese  Government  to  take 
a  different  view  of  its  interests,  and  to 
act  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
treaties  entered  into.  Little  more  re- 
mained to  be  tried  in  this  direction,  nor 
could  much  hope  be  entertained  that 
better  success  would  follow  a  longer  per- 
sistence in  the  same  course." 

The  nature  of  our  political  rela- 
tions with  Japan  is  such,  that  a 
history  of  three  years'  diplomacy  in 
that  country  is  not  attended  with 
the  inconveniences  which  would  be 
incidental  to  a  similar  narrative 
from  a  European  court.  Our  rela- 
tions with  other  friendly  nations 
are  in  no  way  involved,  and  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  such  a  work 
as  that  now  before  us,  even  in  a 
red-tape  point  of  view.  Still,  we 
are  not  aware  of  a  work  of  this 
kind,  from  the  pen  of  a  minister 
actually  at  his  post,  ever  having 
appeared;  and  although  our  author 
gives  us  a  most  detailed  and  graphic 
account  of  the  moral  and  social 
state  of  Japan,  it  is  the  record  of 
his  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Government  of  the  Tycoon  that  we 
regard  as  being  at  once  the  most 
novel  and  interesting  feature  of  his 
book. 

"I  should  probably  have  hesitated," 
says  Sir  Rutherford  in  his  preface,  "had 
it  not  seemed  important  to  furnish  mate- 
rials for  a  right  judgment  in  matters  of 
national  concern  connected  with  Japan, 
and  our  relations  there,  while  it  might 
yet  be  time  to  avert,  by  the  intelligent 
appreciation  of  our  true  situation,  griev- 
ous disappointment,  as  wrell  as  increased 
complications  and  calamities.  A  free 
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expression  of  opinion  in  matters  of 
public  interest  is  not  to  be  lightly  ad- 
ventured upon,  however,  and  in  many 
«ases  those  holding  office  are  altogether 
precluded  from  such  action.  At  the  same 
time,  much  mischief  is  often  done  by 
undue  reticence  in  matters  which  must, 
in  a  country  like  ours,  be  the  subject  of 
public  discussion.  It  so  happened  that 
I  was  relieved  from  any  difficulty  on  this 
head  by  the  publication  in  extenso  of  the 
greater*  number  of  my  despatches,  which 
were  printed  and  laid  before  Parliament. 
And  not  only  was  the  necessity  for 
silence  obviated  by  such  publication  in 
this  country,  but  a  similar  course  was 
followed  at  Washington  in  respect  of  the 
despatches  of  my  colleague,  the  Ameri- 
can Minister,  during  the  same  period. 
As  in  each  of  these  series  there  is  a  very 
unreserved  expression  of  opinion  as  to 
the  political  situation  of  the  country,  the 
action  of  the  Japanese  authorities,  the 
views  entertained  by  colleagues,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  foreign  communities, 
the  decision  of  the  respective  Govern- 
ments of  both  countries  to  make  the 
despatches  public,  and  this  so  freely  as 
to  leave  little  of  a  confidential  character 
unprinted,  effectually  removed  all  the 
impediments  which  might  otherwise 
have  existed." 

The  general  reader  must  not  sup- 
pose, however,  that  because  politics 
engage  a  large  share  of  the  work 
before  us,  he  will,  on  that  account, 
find  it  dull.  Japan  is  probably  the 
only  country  in  the  world  in  which 
diplomacy  becomes  a  pursuit  of 
thrilling  excitement.  Sometimes 
it  leads  to  some  curious  discovery, 
and  reveals  to  us  some  part  of  the 
political  machinery  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  heretofore  un- 
suspected and  unknown.  Some- 
times it  furnishes  amusing  illus- 
trations of  the  Japanese  mode  of 
diplomatic  fencing ;  at  others,  it 
involves  a  frightful  tragedy  or  a 
quaint  official  ceremony.  Without 
these  details  to  illustrate  each  phase 
through  which  our  political  relations 
have  passed,  we  should  never  have 
been  able  to  realise  the  difficulties 
with  which  our  officials  in  those 
remote  regions  have  to  contend,  or 
the  nature  of  the  opposition  persist- 
ently offered  by  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  task  of  permanently  install- 
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ing  for  the  first  time  a  legation  in 
a  city  of  upwards  of  two  millions 
of  people  having  been  safely  accom- 
plished, Mr  Alcock  entered  upon 
Ms  first  diplomatic  struggle,  the 
point  of  which  was  merely  to  fix  a 
day  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging 
the  ratifications  of  Lord  Elgin's 
Treaty.  The  discussion  preliminary 
to  this  formality  occupied  no  less 
than  seven  days.  At  last  the  de- 
tails are  arranged,  and  it  is  decided 
that  the  Treaty  is  to  be  carried  in 
procession  through  the  city,  under 
a  canopy  ornamented  with  flags 
and  evergreens,  surrounded  by  a 
guard  of  marines,  and  followed  by 
fifty  blue-jackets ;  Captain  Hand, 
with  a  large  number  of  his  officers 
in  uniform  and  on  horseback,  fol- 
lowing immediately  after  the  four 
petty  officers  carrying  the  Treaty. 
We  can  well  imagine  the  effect 
which  so  novel  a  procession  was 
likely  to  produce  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Yedo.  When  the  formali- 
ties were  accomplished,  "signals, 
arranged  by  the  Japanese  in  ad- 
vance (by  fans  from  street  to  street) 
conveyed  the  news  to  the  Sampson 
with  telegraphic  speed  in  a  minute 
and  a  half,  a  distance  of  six  miles." 
So  our  Minister  hoists  his  flag,  and 
settles  himself  down  in  solitary 
grandeur,  to  pass  his  life  of  exile  in 
solving  the  difficult  problem  of  re- 
conciling the  civilisation  lie  repre- 
sents with  that  which  surrounds 
him,  but  which  the  jealousy  of  the 
Government  will  not  permit  him 
to  investigate.  This  does  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  our  author  from  en- 
tering upon  lengthy  and  interesting 
philosophical  disquisitions  upon  the 
many  moral,  social,  and  political 
questions  which  must,  under  such, 
circumstances,  present  themselves 
to  a  thoughtful  mind.  He  has  not 
been  six  weeks  so  employed  when 
he  is  suddenly  roused  from  his 
speculations  by  a  tragical  event 
which  occurs  at  Yokuhama.  As 
this  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  ex- 
citing incidents,  we  will  give  our 
readers  an  epitome  of  those  which 
occurred  during  three  years,  and 
the  particulars  of  which  are  detailed 
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at  length  in  various  parts  of  the 
book  : — 

"  A  Eussian  officer,  with  a  sailor  and 
a  steward,  were  suddenly  set  upon  in 
the  principal  street  by  some  armed 
Japanese,  and  hewn  down  with  the  most 
ghastly  wounds  that  could  be  inflicted. 
The  sailor  was  cleft  through  his  skull  to 
the  nostrils — half  the  scalp  sliced  down, 
and  one  arm  nearly  severed  from  the 
shoulder  through  the  joint.  The  officer 
was  equally  mangled,  his  lungs  protrud- 
ing from  a  sabre-gash  across  the  body  ; 
the  thighs  and  legs  deeply  gashed." 

In  the  succeeding  tragedies  the 
wounds  are  invariably  of  the  above 
savage  nature,  but  we  will  not  al- 
ways inflict  upon  our  readers  a  full 
description  of  the  horrible  details. 

Two  months  after  this  the  ser- 
vant of  the  French  Consul  is  cut 
to  pieces  in  the  street — cause  un- 
known. By  way  of  varying  the 
excitement,  the  Tycoon's  palace  is 
burnt  down  about  the  same  time, 
and  the  Japanese  Ministers  propose 
to  stop  all  business  in  consequence. 
This  is  of  course  not  considered  a 
legitimate  way  of  evading  disagree- 
able questions.  Diplomatic  difficul- 
ties continue  to  be  discussed,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  settlement 
of  Yokuhama  is  burnt  down  : — 

"While  yet  occupied  by  these  events, 
we  were  startled  by  another  of  more  im- 
mediate and  personal  import.  It  was 
near  midnight;  MrEusden,  the  Japanese 
secretary,  was  standing  by  my  side,  when 
the  longest  and  most  violent  shock  of 
an  earthquake  yet  experienced  since  our 
arrival  brought  every  one  to  his  feet  with 
a  sudden  impulse  to  fly  from  under  the 
shaking  roof.  It  began  at  first  very 
gently,  but  rapidly  increased  in  the 
violence  of  the  vibrations  until  the 
earth  seemed  to  rock  under  our  feet, 
and  to  be  heaved  up  by  some  mighty 
explosive  powder  in  the  caldrons  be- 
neath." 

The  nerves  of  our  author  scarcely 
recover  from  the  shock  of  the  earth- 
quake when  they  receive  another 
of  a  different  description.  A  hasty 
step  is  heard  outside  his  room,  and 
"  Captain  Marten,  of  H.M.S.  Roe- 
buck, threw  back  the  sliding-panel. 
'  Come  quickly ;  your  linguist  is 
being  carried  in  badly  wounded.' 
My  heart  misgave  me  that  his 
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death-knell  had  struck."  Of  course 
it  had ;  they  seldom  miss  their 
stroke  in  Japan.  "  The  point  "  (of 
the  sword)  "had  entered  at  his  back 
and  came  out  above  the  right  breast ; 
and,  thus  buried  in  his  body,  the 
assassin  left  it,  and  disappeared  as 
stealthily  as  he  came."  While  dis- 
cussing this  matter,  in  dashes  the 
whole  French  Legation — the  French 
Consul-General  at  the  head :  " '  Nous 
voici !  nous  venons  vous  demander 
de  1'hospitalite" — 1'incendie  nous  a 
atteint.'  Then  follows  Monsieur 
1'Abbe  in  a  dressing-gown — a  glass 
thermometer  in  one  hand,  and  a 
breviary  in  the  other ;  then  the 
Chancellor  in  slippers,  with  a  re- 
volver and  a  ~bonnet  de  nuit" 
What  with  an  assassination  in  one 
Legation  and  a  fire  in  another  on 
the  same  night,  our  diplomatists 
have  their  hands  full.  Our  author, 
however,  seems  to  have  passed  a 
few  nights  in  comparative  tranquil- 
lity after  this,  before  he  is  again 
roused  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing by  the  arrival  of  an  express  from 
Kanagawa  with  the  news  that  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  two 
Dutch  captains  had  been  slain  in 
the  main  street  of  Yokuhama — u  a 
repetition,  in  all  its  leading  circum- 
stances and  unprovoked  barbarity, 
of  the  assassination  perpetrated  on 
the  Russians."  After  this,  beyond 
a  few  bad  earthquakes,  nothing 
happens  for  a  month  or  so,  "  when, 
on  my  return  from  a  visit  to  Kana- 
gawa, the  first  news  that  greeted 
me  as  I  entered  the  Legation  was  of 
so  startling  and  incredible  a  char- 
acter that  I  hesitated  to  believe 
what  was  told  me.  The  Gotairo  or 
Regent  was  said  to  have  been  as- 
sassinated in  broad  daylight  on  his 
way  to  the  palace,  and  this,  too,  in 
the  very  midst  of  a  large  retinue  of 
his  retainers  !  "  The  account,  which 
our  author  gives  at  length,  of  this 
occurrence,  and  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  it,  is  most  characteristic :  we 
have  only  space  for  the  result : — 

"  Eight  of  the  assailants  were  unac- 
counted for  when  all  was  over,  and  many  of 
the  retinue  were  stretched  on  the  ground, 
wounded  and  dying,  by  the  side  of  those 
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who  had  made  the  murderous  onslaught. 
The  remnant  of  the  Regent's  people,  re- 
leased from  their  deadly  struggle,  turned 
to  the  norimon  to  see  how  it  had  fared 
with  their  master  in  the  brief  interval, 
to  find  only  a  headless  trunk  :  the  bleed- 
ing trophy  carried  away  was  supposed 
to  have  been  the  head  of  the  Gotairo 
himself,  hacked  off  on  the  spot.  _  But, 
strangest  of  all  these  startling  incidents, 
it  is  further  related  that  two  heads  were 
found  missing,  and  that  which  was  in 
the  fugitive's  hand  was  only  a  lure  to 
the  pursuing  party,  while  the  true  trophy 
had  been  secreted  on  the  person  of  an- 
other, and  was  thus  successfully  carried 
off,  though  the  decoy  paid  the  penalty 
of  his  life." 

The  head  of  the  Regent  is  said 
to  have  been  got  safely  out  of  Ye- 
do,  and  presented  to  the  Prince, 
who  was  his  enemy,  and  who  spat 
upon  it  with  maledictions.  It  was 
reported  afterwards  to  have  been 
exposed  in  the  public  execution- 
ground  of  the  spiritual  capital,  with 
a  placard  over  it,  on  which  was  the 
following  inscription  :  "  This  is  the 
head  of  a  traitor,  who  has  violated 
the  most  sacred  laws  of  Japan — 
those  which  forbid  the  admission 
of  foreigners  into  the  country." 
After  this,  with  the  exception  of  a 
"  murderous  onslaught  made  by  a 
drunken  Yaconin  on  an  English 
merchant  at  Hakodadi,"  there  is 
another  lull,  varied  only  by  putting 
the  Legations  in  a  state  of  defence. 
They  "  were  filled  with  Japanese 
troops,  field-pieces  were  placed  in 
the  courtyards  of  the  several  Lega- 
tions, and  the  ministers  were  ur- 
gently requested  to  abstain  from 
going  outside  ! ;'  A  month  passes, 
and  life  is  absolutely  becoming  mo- 
notonous, from  the  absence  of  the 
usual  stimulant  in  the  shape  either 
of  a  fire,  a  murder,  or  a  good  earth- 
quake, when  there  suddenly  ap- 
peared, "  as  we  were  sitting  down 
to  dinner  one  evening,  the  Abbe 
G6rard,  pale  and  agitated,  bringing 
with  him,  in  a  norimon,  M.  de  Belle- 
court's  Italian  servant,  who  had 
been  attacked,  while  quietly  stand- 
ing at  the  gate  of  the  French  Lega- 
tion, by  two  Samourai  (daimios'  re- 
tainers) passing  at  the  moment,  and 
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by  one  of  whom  he  had  been  severely 
wounded." 

A  strong  digestion  must  be  essen- 
tial to  the  comfort  of  the  diplomatist 
in  Japan,  for  "  next  month,  a  few 
minutes  before  the  dinner -hour, 
there  was  a  rushing  and  scuffling 
of  many  feet  along  the  passages, 
the  noise  of  which  reached  me  in 
my  dressing-room,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  building,  and  presently,  high 
above  all,  came  the  ominous  cry  of 
'  Cadjee ! '  (fire)."  The  Legation  was 
nearly  burnt  to  the  ground,  but 
the  Japanese  servants  behaved  well, 
and  ultimately  succeeded  in  extin- 
guishing the  flames.  We  will  not 
recount,  in  our  list  of  excitements, 
all  the  escapes  from  murderous  Ya- 
conins  and  disagreeable  rencontres 
which  are  recorded,  though  they 
would  satisfy  any  moderate  craving 
for  "  sensations ; "  and  passing  ra- 
pidly by,  as  not  worthy  of  notice, 
the  case  of  an  Englishman  who  shot 
a  Japanese  (and  for  having  punish- 
ed whom  Mr  Alcock  was  afterwards 
fined  at  Hong-Kong),  come  at  once 
to  the  night  of  the  14th  of  Janu- 
ary, "  when,  about  ten  o'clock,  I 
received  a  brief  note  from  Mr  Har- 
ris, asking  me  to  send  surgical  aid 
to  Mr  Heuskin,  who  had  been 
brought  in  wounded." 

Mr  Heuskin  was  the  secretary  of 
the  American  Legation — a  man  uni- 
versally liked,  and  a  most  able  pub- 
lic servant.  He  had  received  a 
frightful  gash  across  the  abdomen, 
which  proved  fatal,  besides  other 
thrusts  and  cuts  of  less  moment. 
His  funeral  was  attended  by  all  the 
members  of  the  different  Legations, 
at  the  risk,  however,  of  their  lives. 
About  this  time,  says  our  author, 
"  an  event  occurred  calculated  to 
give  greater  significance  to  the 
numerous  sinister  rumours  afloat. 
Hori  Oribeno  Kami,  the  most  intel- 
ligent, experienced,  and  respected 
of  the  governors  of  foreign  affairs — 
the  one  best  versed  in  European 
business,  and  the  most  reasonable 
and  conciliatory  of  his  class — disap- 
peared from  the  scene."  In  other 
words,  he  had  ripped  himself  up. 
The  writer  of  this  article,  who  had 
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formerly  been  well  acquainted  with 
this  minister,  happening  to  arrive 
in  Japan  shortly  after  his  death,  re- 
ceived from  the  Dutch  Consul  the 
following  account  of  the  event  : — > 
That  gentleman  had  called  on  Hori 
Oribeno  Kami  one  day,  had  found 
him  in  rather  low  spirits,  and,  on  in- 
quiring the  cause,  was  informed  by 
the  fated  minister  that  he  was  about 
to  put  an  end  to  himself  on  the 
following  day  ;  that  he  had  already 
issued  his  invitation-cards  for  the 
banquet  at  which  the  ceremony 
was  to  take  place ;  and,  further, 
expressed  his  regret  that  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country  limited  the  in- 
vitation to  his  relations  and  most 
intimate  friends,  and  that  he  was 
thus  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of 
requesting  the  company  of  his  visi- 
tor to  partake  of  the  meal  which 
was  destined  to  terminate  in  so 
tragic  a  manner. 

The  foreign  Legations  after  this 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  life  at 
Yedo  is  attended  by  too  many  anxie- 
ties, and  retire  to  Yokuhama  till  the 
Government  should  promise  to  make 
things  safer  and  more  comfortable. 
This  they  ultimately  pledge  them- 
selves to  do.  Our  author  has  occa- 
sion shortly  after  to  make  a  long 
overland  journey  through  the  coun- 
try, and  on  the  night  of  his  return 
to  Yedo  the  Legation  is  attacked 
by  a  band  of  assassins,  who  severely 
wound  Messrs  Oliphant  and  Mor- 
rison, and  very  nearly  murder  every- 
body. Some  idea  of  the  nature  of 
that  midnight  struggle  may  be 
formed  from  the  following  list  of 
persons  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
passages  and  garden  of  the  Lega- 
tion : — 

Killed. 
One  of  the  Tycoon's  body-guard,  and 
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one  groom, 
Two  of  the  assailants, 


Severely  'wounded. 

Tycoon's  soldier,        ....  1 
Daimio's  soldier,        ....  1 
Porters  (one  died  same  day),    .         .  2 
Assailant    (captured  —  committed    sui- 
cide),       1 

Member  of  Legation,         ...  1 

Servants  of  Legation,        ...  2 


Slightly  wounded. 
Tycoon's  guard, 
Daimio's  guard, 
Priest  in  temple  adjoining, 
Member  of  Legation, 


Total  killed  and  wounded  on  the  spot,    23 

With  reference  to  the  fate  of 
these  assailants,  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  from  Mr  Alcock 
to  Earl  Russell  appears  in  the  papers 
just  laid  before  Parliament : — 

"The Ministers  have  since  informed 
me  that  three  more  of  the  assailants 
on  the  night  of  the  5th  July  have  been 
arrested  in  Prince  Mito's  territories, 
and  will  be  proceeded  against ;  also 
that  the  only  survivor  in  the  recent 
attack  on  the  Foreign  Minister  has  con- 
fessed that  some  of  the  party  were  men 
engaged  in  the  attack  on  the  Legation. 
If  so — and  only  fourteen  were  actually 
engaged  (which  has  always  seemed  to 
me  doubtful) — they  will  have  pretty  well 
accounted  for  the  whole  number :  Three 
having  been  killed  on  the  spot ;  three 
taken  prisoners  and  since  executed ; 
two  committed  suicide ;  three  more  late- 
ly arrested;  three  supposed  to  have 
been  killed  in  the  recent  attack  on  the 
Foreign  Minister.  Total,  fourteen." 

The  following  paper  found  on  the 
body  of  one  of  the  assailants  gives 
the  reasons  of  the  band  for  making 
the  attempt : — 

"I,  though  I  am  a  person  of  low 
standing,  have  not  patience  to  stand  by 
and  see  the  sacred  empire  denied  by 
the  foreigner.  This  time  I  have  deter- 
mined in  my  heart  to  undertake  to  fol- 
low out  my  master's  will.  Though, 
being  altogether  humble  myself,  I  can- 
not make  the  might  of  the  country  to 
shine  in  foreign  nations,  yet  with  a 
little  faith,  and  a  little  warrior's  power, 
I  wish  in  my  heart  separately  (by  my- 
self), though  I  am  a  person  of  low  de- 
gree, to  bestow  upon  my  country  one 
out  of  a  great  many  benefits.  If  this 
thing  from  time  to  time  may  cause  the 
foreigner  to  retire,  and  partly  tranquillise 
both  the  minds  of  the  Mikado  and  the 
Tycoon  (or  the  manes  of  departed  Mi- 
kados  and  Tycoons),  I  shall  take  to 
myself  the  highest  praise.  Kegardless 
of  my  own  life,  I  am  determined  to  set 
out." 

[Here  follow  the  fourteen  signatures.] 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Lonins,  as  the  bravos  are  called, 
choose  their  victims  with  great  im- 
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partiality  as  to  rank  and  nationality; 
they  murder  servants  and  ministers, 
both  Japanese  and  foreign,  as  the 
fancy  seizes  them.  A  few  days  after 
the  massacre  at  the  Legation,  two 
of  the  Japanese  Ministers  were  at- 
tacked, but  their  retinue  beat  off 
their  assailants :  after  this  nothing 
particular  happened  for  some  time, 
except  that  the  Governor  of  Yedo 
had  to  rip  himself  up  "  for  having 
offended  by  intruding  his  opinion 
at  a  grand  council  of  the  daimios 
(he  not  being  a  daimio)."  Mean- 
time the  Government  offer  to  build 
a  fortified  Legation,  and  Sir  Ru- 
therford moves  his  habitation  tem- 
porarily down  to  Yokuhama  :  the 
hostile  class  seem  more  determined 
than  ever  to  carry  their  point,  as 
we  may  gather  from  the  following 
letter  left  by  four  of  his  retainers 
at  the  house  of  their  maste^  the 
Prince  of  Mito,  whose  service  they 
leave  to  become  outlaws  : — 

"  "We  become  lonins  now,  since  the 
foreigner  gains  more  and  more  influence 
in  the  country,  imable  to  see  the  ancient 
law  of  Gongen  Sama  violated.  "We  be- 
come all  four  lonins,  with  the  intention 
of  compelling  the  foreigners  to  depart." 

[Here  follow  the  four  signatures.] 

Shortly  after  this,  Sir  Ruther- 
ford, who  has  been  dining  down 
at  Yokuhama  with  M.  de  Belle- 
court,  receives  the  news  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  that  Ando  Tsusi- 
mano  Kami,  the  second  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  one  sup- 
posed to  be  most  favourable  to  the 
maintenance  of  foreign  relations, 
had  been  attacked  as  he  was  on  his 
way  to  the  palace. 

"Ando,  it  appears,  instantly  divined 
that  he  was  to  be  attacked,  and,  throw- 
ing himself  out  of  the  norimon,  drew  his 
sword  to  defend  himself.  It  was  well 
he  lost  no  time,  for  already  his  people 
were  being  cut  down  by  the  desperate 
band  of  assassins.  The  next  instant  he 
received  a  sabre-cut  across  the  face  and 
a  spear-thrust  in  the  side  that  had  well- 
nigh  proved  fatal.  As  in  the  previous 
case  of  the  Regent,  the  life-and-death 
struggle  was  brief  as  it  was  bloody.  In 
a  few  seconds  seven  of  the  assailants 
lay  stretched,  wounded  or  dead,  on  the 


ground,   and  only  one  (the  eighth)  es- 
caped." 

The  Minister  himself,  after  lin- 
gering for  some  time  between  life 
and  death,  finally  recovered.  While 
our  author  is  listening  to  these  de- 
tails there  is  an  alarm  of  fire,  and 
he  spends  the  rest  of  the  night  in 
putting  it  out. 

"  It  lasted  several  hours,  and  a  large 
block  of  houses  was  destroyed.  The 
danger  of  its  spreading  over  the  whole 
settlement  was  at  one  time  very  great ; 
and  that  which  made  the  event  more 
serious  was  the  fact  of  some  men 
dressed  like  the  Japanese  police  having 
been  discovered  by  Lieutenant  Aplin  at 
the  commencement  actively  engaged  in 
spreading  the  fire  to  an  adjoining 
house. " 

This  is  about  the  last  of  our 
author's  list  of  sensations ;  but  in 
order  to  complete  the  thrilling  cate- 
gory we  will  take  a  leaf  or  two  out 
of  the  Blue-Book  of  his  successor, 
Colonel  Neale,  who  is  appointed  to 
the  charge  of  the  Legation  during  Sir 
Rutherford's  absence.  No  sooner 
does  he  arrive  there  than  he  proceeds 
to  test  the  charms  of  a  residence  at 
Yedo.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival 
he  writes  as  follows  to  his  French 
colleague,  whose  three  years'  expe- 
rience has  taught  him  not  to  move 
out  of  Yokuhama  unnecessarily  : — 

"  SIR, — It  is  with  deep  regret  I  have 
to  acquaint  you  that  this  Legation  has 
passed  through  the  ordeal  of  another 
murderous  assault  on  the  part  of  Ja- 
panese assassins.  About  midnight  last 
night,  the  sentry  at  my  bedroom  door 
was  suddenly  attacked  and  desperately 
wounded,  his  life  being  despaired  of. 
The  corporal  going  his  rounds  at  the 
same  moment  was  murderously  assailed 
a  short  distance  off  ;  but  he  managed  to 
reach  my  door,  and  there  lie  fell  and 
died.  His  body  was  conveyed  into  the 
room  in  which  we  were  assembled,  and 
was  found  to  have  received  no  less  than 
sixteen  desperate  sword  and  lance  wounds. 
The  wounded  sentry  was  also  on  the  floor 
of  the  room,  dying  fast  from  nine 
wounds.  This  man,  by  name  Charles 
Sweet,  died  the  following  morning." 

After  this,  Colonel  Neale  thinks 
Yedo  disagreeable  as  a  permanent 
residence,  and  retires  to  Yokuhama ; 
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but,  to  judge  by  a  letter  he  writes 
to  Lord  Russell  a  month  afterwards, 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  improved 
his  position  : — 

"My  LORD, — It  becomes  my  painful 
duty  once  more  to  lay  before  your  Lord- 
ship the  details  of  the  barbarous  mur- 
der of  another  British  subject,  Mr  C. 
L.  Richardson,  a  merchant  residing  at 
Yokuhama,  and  the  desperate  wounding 
•of  two  other  merchants,  Mr  "W.  Marshall 
and  Mr  W.  C.  Clarke,  both  of  Yoku- 
hama ;  the  latter  gentleman  is  likely  to 
lose  his  arm.  Mr  Richardson,  nearly  cut 
to  pieces,  fell  from  his  horse  ;  and  while 
lying  in  a  dying  state,  one  of  the  high 
officials  of  the  cortege,  borne  in  a  chair, 
is  stated  to  have  told  his  followers  to 
•cut  the  throat  of  the  unfortunate  gentle- 
man. The  lady  (Mrs  Borradaile),  though 
cut  at  herself,  miraculously  escaped  un- 
wounded ;  never  drawing  rein,  and  in  an 
exhausted  and  fainting  state,  she  reached 
Yokuhama.  The  body  of  Mr  Richard- 
son was  afterwards  found,  and  brought 
here  for  interment. " 

And  so  for  the  present  ends  the 
bloody  story :  we  have  condensed  it 
as  much  as  possible,  both  for  the 
reader's  sake  and  our  own ;  but,  con- 
sidering the  important  interests  we 
have  at  stake  in  Japan,  we  have  felt 
it  our  duty  to  do  all  in  our  power 
to  induce  people  to  read  the  work 
before  us.  After  they  have  gratified 
that  morbid  craving  for  excitement 
which  seems  to  be  the  literary  taste 
of  the  day,  they  may  perhaps  be 
induced  seriously  to  think  what  is 
to  be  done  under  the  circumstances. 
We  have  not  recounted  the  efforts 
which  our  diplomatic  agents  in 
Japan  have  made  to  obtain  redress, 
nor  the  success  which  has  attended 
those  efforts.  They  are  to  be  found 
detailed  at  some  length  in  the  work 
before  us.  If  the  reader  will  take 
the  trouble  carefully  to  read  Sir 
Rutherford's  account  of  the  ad- 
ministrative system  of  Japan,  and 
more  especially  of  the  feudal  no- 
bility, of  the  influence  they  exer- 
cise, and  the  material  forces  they 
control,  he  will  perhaps  be  able  to 
form  some  idea  for  himself  of  the 
best  course  to  be  pursued.  If  he 
makes  up  his  mind — as  he  probably 
has  done — on  what  he  has  read  in 
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this  article,  he  will  come  to  a  totally 
wrong  conclusion.  We  did  not  give 
him  a  list  of  horrors  in  order  that  he 
might  get  up  and  sa>  dogmatically, 
"  Oh,  it's  clear  the  Japanese  don't 
want  us,  and  we  ought  never  to 
have  gone  there ;  and  the  best  thing 
we  can  do  now  is  to  take  ourselves 
off."  We  have  only  recited  these 
horrors  to  lure  the  superficial  poli- 
tican  into  the  perusal  of  a  work,  the 
dry  parts  of  which  are  the  most 
important.  He  will  learn  in  it  un- 
der what  circumstances  we  went  to 
Japan  in  the  first  instance — how  it 
happened  that  a  treaty  was  as  much 
forced  upon  us  by  circumstances  as 
upon  the  Japanese — how  we  never 
compelled  them  to  make  one,  as  is 
generally  supposed.  He  will  also 
find  how  popular  the  foreigner  is 
among  the  lower  and  middle  classes 
of  the  Japanese,  how  great  is  the 
aptitude  of  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion for  trade,  how  readily  they 
enter  into  commercial  pursuits,  and 
how  quickly  they  adopt  the  appli- 
ances and  inventions  of  a  more 
advanced  and  enlightened  civilisa- 
tion than  their  own — how  anxious 
they  are  to  improve  both  their  in- 
tellectual and  material  condition. 
Then,  if  he  looks  at  the  chapter  on 
trade,  with  the  statistics  it  contains, 
he  will  observe  how  steady  is  its 
development,  in  spite  of  the  obstruc- 
tive policy  of  the  Government,  and 
how  much  room  there  still  is  for 
expansion,  what  vast  resources  still 
undeveloped  the  country  possesses, 
what  room  for  progress  in  every 
branch  of  art  and  industry.  He 
will  find  nowhere  that  the  Gov- 
ernment deny  our  right  to  be  in 
Japan,  or  even  profess  anything 
but  the  most  anxious  desire  to  see 
the  Treaty  carried  out  in  all  its  ful- 
ness, whatever  they  may  secretly 
feel  on  the  subject.  They  constantly 
allude  to  the  difficulties  they  have 
to  contend  with  from  that  one 
dangerous  class  who  are  opposed 
to  the  foreigner,  and  who,  though 
not  numerous,  are  so  powerful  as 
to  be  dangerous  opponents.  Every 
restriction  placed  on  trade  by  the 
Government,  it  is  professed,  arises 
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only  from  a  desire  to  gain  time 
for  the  conciliation  of  this  class; 
and  we  hav*  so  far  given  the 
ministers  of  Ine  Tycoon  credit  for 
good  faith,  that  we  have  consented 
to  postpone  the  opening  of  some  of 
the  ports  as  stipulated  by  treaty. 
Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  Japanese 
Government  voluntarily  entered  in- 
to treaty-relations  with  this  coun- 
try ;  inasmuch  as  they  profess  them- 
selves anxious  to  see  it  carried  out, 
and  conscious  of  the  benefit  it  is 
likely  to  confer  upon  the  empire; 
inasmuch  as  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  is  decidedly  in  favour 
of  an  extended  commercial  inter- 
course with  foreigners;  inasmuch 
as  the  present  value  of  the  annual 
trade  with  Japan  is  upwards  of  a 
million  sterling,  and  certain  to  in- 
crease ;  inasmuch  as  a  wealthy  Brit- 
ish community,  consisting  of  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  persons,  have 
already  established  themselves  in 
the  country,  and  possess  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  property,  in  the  shape  of 
buildings,  warehouses,  and  all  the 
appliances  of  trade,  besides  having 
large  sums  of  money  at  stake,  which 
they  have  invested  on  the  faith  of 
a  Treaty  signed  by  their  own  sove- 
reign, and  the  abandonment  of 
which  would  be  a  breach  of  faith, 
and  entitle  them  to  compensation ; 
inasmuch,  moreover,  as  the  whole  of 
our  commercial  interests  in  China 
would  be  imperilled  by  a  blow  so 
fatal  to  our  prestige  throughout  the 
East  as  withdrawal  from  Japan ; — 
for  all  these  reasons,  we  say,  the 
conclusion  so  rapidly  arrived  at  by 
our  "dear  reader"  may  be,  after 
all,  erroneous;  and  there  may  be 
serious  objections  to  the  course  he 
would  propose,  even  granting  that 
theoretically  he  is  right  in  his  pre- 
misses, and  that  it  would  have  been 
better  had  we  never  found  our- 
selves driven  by  the  Americans 
into  making  a  Japanese  treaty.  It 
is  possible,  nay  probable,  however, 
that  we  have  failed  to  convince 
him,  and  that,  gifted  with  a  pro- 
phetic eye,  he  replies  to  us — "  Very 
well,  you  will  see  you  will  have  a 
row."  We  confess  that  in  this  in- 
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stance  he  is  right.  We  do  not  see 
how  that  is  to  be  avoided.  We 
think  it  will  turn  out  a  good  invest- 
ment of  money,  and  not  be  immoral, 
but  we  admit  the  fact. 

Indeed,  the  Japanese  themselves 
seem  preparing  for  it,  as  the  follow- 
lowing  anecdote,  narrated  by  Sir 
Eutherford,  will  show : — 

"  When  I  paid  a  visit  to  Hakodadi 
some  months  after  my  arrival,  where 
there  are  extensive  lead-mines,  I  asked 
the  Governor  why  his  Government  did 
not  allow  some  of  the  produce  to  be  ex- 
ported, suggesting  that  it  might  be  a 
source  of  national  wealth  and  revenue ; 
and  the  reply  was  characteristic  in  many 
ways.  '  We  have  none  to  spare.'  '  None 
to  spare  ! '  I  rejoined,  in  surprise ;  '  what 
can  you  use  it  for  ?  You  neither  employ 
it  in  building  nor  utensils. '  '  We  want 
it  all  for  ball-practice. '  They  did  not 
choose  to  export,  for  reasons  not  very 
easily  explained;  but  they  were  not 
sorry,  perhaps,  to  point  to  such  a  use  for 
home  consumption" 

We  cannot  flatter  ourselves  that 
the  feudal  class  will  submit  tamely 
to  the  inconveniences  which  the 
extension  of  commercial  relations 
with  foreign  countries  may  entail 
upon  them.  The  monopolies  they 
now  enjoy  are  threatened,  their 
power  and  influence  will  be  dimi- 
nished in  proportion  as  the  mass 
of  the  population  is  enriched,  and 
their  prestige  damaged  by  the  in- 
dependent bearing  of  the  foreigner. 
Are  the  interests  of  the  country  at 
large  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  pre- 
judices of  this  class,  and  are  a  people 
desirous  of  trade,  and  anxious  to 
advance  in  the  arts  of  civilisation, 
to  be  abandoned  because  an  aristo- 
cracy shrinks  from  contact  with 
the  stranger  1  So  long  as  the  Gov- 
ernment, whether  sincerely  or  not, 
profess  their  intention  of  carrying 
out  the  Treaty,  and  ostensibly  mani- 
fest a  desire  for  our  presence  in  the 
country,  the  hostility  of  a  single  class 
can  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  the 
relinquishment  of  our  treaty-rights. 
The  question  is  how  best  to  meet 
a  hostility  which  places  the  lives 
of  our  countrymen  in  danger,  and 
against  which,  as  it  threatens  the 
members  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
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merit  as  well  as  ourselves,  they 
cannot  guarantee  us.  Hitherto  one 
great  difficulty  in  chalking  out  a 
policy  has  been  our  ignorance  of 
the  complex  machinery  of  Japanese 
government.  We  have  never  had 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  relations  in 
which  the  Temporal  and  Spiritual 
Emperors,  the  daimios,  and  the 
great  Councils  of  State  stand  to- 
wards each  other.  The  work  before 
us  throws  more  light  on  this  most 
interesting  point  than  we  have  yet 
received,  but  still  we  are  groping 
for  a  policy.  The  excessive  reti- 
cence of  the  Japanese  in  all  matters 
connected  with  their  system  of  in- 
ternal administration,  and  the  se- 
crecy they  so  religiously  observe  in 
all  their  communications  with  for- 
eigners, combined  with  their  habi- 
tual mendacity,  make  it  impossible 
for  us  to  do  more  than  guess  at  the 
best  way  of  meeting  the  difficul- 
ties as  they  arise.  The  longer  the 
diplomatist  resides  in  the  country, 
and  the  more  he  studies  its  institu- 
tions and  the  character  of  the  people 
with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  the  more 
is  he  puzzled  in  deciding  upon  the 
best  course  to  adopt.  The  only 
persons  who  feel  no  difficulty  on 
this  score  are  the  merchants'  cler,ks 
who  have  just  arrived,  and  who 
love  to  propound  their  views  in  the 
local  newspapers.  There  are  those 
even  in  this  country  who  profess  to 
understand  how  to  deal  with  "  Ori- 
entals," and  because,  perhaps,  they 
may  have  been  at  Bombay,  consider 
themselves  qualified  to  lay  down 
the  law  upon  any  question  of  policy 
which  may  arise  between  Cairo  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands ;  but  it  is 
only  the  superficial  observer  who 
classes  all  Orientals  in  the  same 
category ;  they  require  as  many 
different  modes  of  treatment  as 
"  Westerns/'  and  there  is  no  more 
resemblance  between  a  Japanese 
and  a  Tamul  than  there  is  between 
a  Wallachian  and  a  New-Englanjder. 
There  is  a  great  danger  of  such  per- 
sons applying  some  general  princi- 
ple, which  is  right  in  the  main,  to 
all  cases,  and  failing  to  discover 
when  the  rule  demands  an  excep- 
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tion.  For  instance,  it  is  pretty 
generally  admitted  that  any  con- 
cession to  an  Oriental  government 
is  considered  as  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness ;  therefore,  although  you  may 
have  burnt  down  the  Summer 
Palace  of  the  Emperor  of  China, 
and  had  Pekin  at  the  mercy  of 
your  armies,  bully  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  country  into  conced- 
ing our  exorbitant  demands,  or  they 
will  think  you  weak.  Such  is  the 
logic  of  a  recent  memorial  signed 
by  the  mercantile  community  of 
China.  Again,  in  Japan,  when  the 
Tycoon  signed  a  treaty  with  this 
country,  his  ministers,  foreseeing  the 
difficulties  with  which  they  would 
have  to  contend  from  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  aristocracy,  stipulated 
that  the  ports  should  be  opened  by 
degrees,  and  the  commencement  of 
trade  thus  assumed  the  form  of 
a  political  experiment.  We  have 
given  a  list  of  the  bloody  results  : 
the  Japanese  Government  points 
to  it,  and  prays  that  a  postpone- 
ment for  five  years  may  be  allowed 
in  the  opening  of  the  other  ports, 
to  avoid  the  multiplication  of 
tragedies  by  the  number  of  ports. 
The  sum  appears  a  simple  one  :  if 
you  have  twelve  murders  a-year 
with  three  ports  open,  how  many 
will  you  have  with  six  1  The  mer- 
cantile community  demand  that  the 
other  three  be  opened  according  to 
Treaty;  any  concession  will  be  con- 
sidered a  sign  of  weakness.  They 
may  be  right  in  this  instance ;  and 
as  our  diplomatic  relations  with 
Japan  are  certain  not  to  run  smooth- 
ly, it  will  be  always  open  to  them 
to  say  there  would  have  been  no 
difficulty  had  we  refused  the  con- 
cession. However  that  may  be, 
our  Government  have  given  the 
Japanese  credit  fora  certain  amount 
of  good  faith  in  the  efforts  they 
have  made  for  our  protection,  and 
are  willing  to  try  the  effect  of  time 
in  softening  the  asperities  of  the 
hostile  class. 

The  most  remarkable  result  which 
has  yet  been  produced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  foreigner  into  Japan 
has  been  the  abandonment  of  Yedo 
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by  the  aristocracy.  It  is  impossible 
as  yet  to  foresee  the  consequences 
of  this  movement.  The  immediate 
effect  of  the  exodus  of  more  than 
200,000  armed  men  will  be  to  ren- 
der the  capital  a  safer  place  of  resi- 
dence for  foreigners  than  it  has 
been  heretofore,  although  it  is  pro- 
bable that  disbanded  retainers,  or 
"lonins"  as  they  are  called,  may 
still  haunt  the  purlieus  of  the  Le- 
gation with  the  view  of  carrying 
out  the  policy  of  their  lords  in  ex- 
terminating the  foreigner.  The 
Japanese  Government  has  built  a 
fortified  Legation  on  a  very  defen- 
sible position :  this  will  be  surround- 
ed by  a  moat  and  wall,  and  garri- 
soned by  a  small  body  of  European 
soldiers.  Except  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Mission  ride  out,  they 
will  be  comparatively  safe,  and  even 
then  they  will  be  in  no  danger  of 
meeting  those  processions  which 
were  constantly  parading  the  streets 
when  the  city  was  inhabited  by  the 
feudal  class,  and  each  of  which  was 
composed  of  hundreds  of  armed 
retainers  bitterly  hostile  to  the 
foreigner.  The  ultimate  conse- 
quences of  this  movement  it  is  im- 
possible to  foresee.  It  may  be 
that  the  daimios  have  determined 
to  withdraw  from  any  active  oppo- 
sition, and  have  retired  to  sulk  in 
their  own  territories  ;  or  they  may 
have  left  Yedo  for  the  purpose  of 
organising  themselves,  with  the  view 
of  bringing  about  a  civil  war,  and 
expelling  the  foreigner  by  force  of 
arms.  The  movement  may  have 
originated  among  themselves,  and 
been  carried  out  in  defiance  of  the 
Government ;  or  it  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  Government  as  a 
means  of  relieving  them  from  the 
danger  and  annoyance  of  further 
collisions  with  the  foreigner.  The 
residence  of  the  daimios  at  Yedo 
was  made  compulsory  upon  them 
by  the  celebrated  Taiko  Sama,  who, 
after  he  had  reduced  the  rebellious 
aristocracy  to  submission,  devised 
this  method  of  keeping  them  under 
surveillance.  Every  noble  was  com- 
pelled to  keep  an  establishment  at 
the  capital,  partly  as  a  recognition 


of  the  Tycoon  as  his  feudal  supe- 
rior, partly  because  those  members 
of  his  family  who  were  obliged  to 
reside  there  serVed  as  hostages  for 
the  good  behaviour  of  the  prince. 
It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  this 
bondage  was  irksome  to  so  proud  a 
class,  and  the  present  Government 
may  have  released  them  from  it,  on 
condition  of  their  withdrawing  their 
opposition  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
treaties  with  foreign  powers.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  notice  we 
have  already  quoted,  and  which  was 
signed  by  four  lonins,  that  an  old 
law  exists,  which  has  never  been 
repealed,  prohibiting  the  residence 
of  the  foreigner  in  Japan ;  this 
forms  the  groundwork  of  the  oppo- 
sition policy,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  Spiritual  Emperorhas  expressed 
his  dissent  from  the  act  of  its  in- 
fringement by  the  Tycoon. 

Practically,  then,  it  would  seem 
that  political  parties  in  the  empire 
are  divided  into  two  classes — one 
consisting  of  the  Mikado  and  a  large 
section  of  the  aristocracy,  who  do 
not  consider  themselves  bound  by 
treaty-stipulations  with  foreigners ; 
the  other,  consisting  of  the  Tycoon 
and  his  government,  who  do ;  and 
this  latter  party,  we  may  conclude, 
has  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
the  mass  of  the  population.  As, 
however,  the  Temporal  Government 
has  proved  itself  too  weak  to  cope 
with  the  opposition  headed  by  the 
Mikado,  the  question  is,  how  we 
can  best  guarantee  the  safety  of 
our  countrymen,  and  extort  that 
redress  which  the  Government  is 
powerless  to  enforce  in  cases  of 
violent  outrage.  Diplomacy  is 
powerless,  for  it  cannot  reach  the 
offenders  ;  and  we  are  thus  driven 
into  hostile  action.  Either  we 
must  insist  upon  the  Mikado  rati- 
fying the  Treaty,  and  be  prepared 
to  employ  force  in  case  of  his  re- 
fusing to  do  so ;  or  we  must  take 
summary  vengeance  upon  any  in- 
dividual daimio  who  offends.  The 
objection  to  the  first  course  is,  that 
an  application  to  the  Mikado  for 
a  ratification  of  the  Treaty  would 
imply  that  it  had  not  been  made 
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with  the  right  person  in  the  first 
instance,  and  therefore  was  not  valid. 
We  should  thus  place  ourselves  in 
a  false  position,  for  which  there  is 
no  necessity,  as  the  Tycoon's  Gov- 
ernment maintain  the  validity  of 
the  Treaty,  and  deny  that  any  rati- 
fication on  the  part  of  the  Mikado 
is  requisite.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
recognition  of  the  Treaty  by  the 
Mikado  would  at  once  put  an  end 
to  the  opposition  of  the  nobles.  In 
the  event,  moreover,  of  the  Mikado 
declining  to  ratify,  we  should  be 
compelled  to  use  force.  And  al- 
though, as  Miako,  the  residence  of 
the  Spiritual  Court,  is  not  above 
thirty  miles  from  the  sea,  and  may 
be  approached  for  part  of  the  way 
by  a  river  navigable  for  gunboats, 
we  could  no  doubt  succeed  in  any 
operations  we  might  undertake, 
we  might  possibly  excite  a  feeling 
of  hostility  towards  us,  which  would 
not  be  confined  to  the  feudal  class. 
The  chief  objection  to  the  second 
course — that  of  proceeding  against 
the  daimios  separately — would  be 
that,  if  it  did  not  lead  to  a  civil 
war,  the  effect  of  any  such  retalia- 
tion would  be  a  partial  and  tempo- 
rary measure.  The  first  course  we 
have  suggested  is  not  alluded  to  by 
Sir  Rutherford,  and  as  the  exodus 
of  the  daimios  had  not  taken  place 
at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his 
work,  we  have  not  the  advantage 
of  knowing  our  author's  views  up- 
on the  probable  bearing  of  this  im- 
portant event  upon  the  politics  of 
Japan.  After  discussing  the  diffi- 
culties attending  a  policy  of  con- 
ciliation pushed  beyond  certain 
limits,  and  the  objections  to  the 
alternative  of  withdrawal,  our  au- 
thor goes  on  to  say  : — 

"The  conclusion  would  seem  to  be, 
that  if  there  was  to  be  any  amelioration, 
foreign  powers  must  change  their  tac- 
tics ;  and  if  these  involved  a  struggle, 
and  the  nation  were  passive,  the  feudal 
classes  alone  being  actively  engaged  in 
such  a  contest  (and  this  is  what  might 
always  be  expected  from  all  that  is 
known  of  the  country,  always  assuming 
that  no  revolutionary  element  came  into 
play),  the  struggle  could  hardly  be  a 
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long  one.  For,  some  of  the  most  hostile 
princes  struck  down,  the  rest  would 
probably  see  the  necessity  of  coming  to 
terms,  and  suing  for  peace  with  a  bet- 
ter estimate  of  our  power  to  make  our 
treaty-rights  respected,  and  compel  ob- 
servance, than  has  yet  entered  into  the 
conception  of  Japanese  rulers.  So,  pos- 
sibly, we  might  purchase  peace,  and 
trade  with  freedom  from  all  obstructive 
limitations,  as  well  as  with  security  to 
life  and  property.  But  by  no  other 
means  that  suggest  themselves,  after 
long  and  patient  study  of  the  people 
and  their  rulers,  does  this  end  seem  at- 
tainable—  if  once  we  break  with  the 
daimios,  and  the  Government  which 
masks  them — to  enter  upon  a  course  of 
coercion. " 

Such  being  our  author's  views, 
it  is  possible  that  the  measures 
here  indicated  may  be  those  ulti- 
mately adopted ;  but  where  the 
question  is  surrounded  by  so  many 
difficulties,  any  policy  must  be 
more  or  less  hazardous.  It  will  be 
always  easy  to  wait  for  the  result, 
and  then  find  fault  with  it ;  but  we 
think  that  the  considerations  we 
have  advanced  are  sufficiently  com- 
plicated to  disarm  hostile  criticism, 
and  that  we  have  no  right  to  test 
the  experiments  which  our  political 
agents  are  forced  to  make  in  Japan 
by  the  traditions  of  diplomacy  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

If  we  have  entered  at  some  length 
into  the  political  questions  sug- 
gested by  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock's 
book,  it  is  because  we  deem  it  im- 
portant that  people  should  not 
neglect  this  opportunity  of  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  our  relations  with  Japan. 
We  refrain,  in  mercy  to  our  readers, 
from  entering  upon  the  great  cur- 
rency question,  which  has  hitherto 
proved  the  chief  stumbling-block 
to  the  successful  working  of  the 
Treaty,  and  which  involves  an  in- 
teresting financial  problem.  We 
will  not  follow  our  author  into  his 
dissertations  upon  consular  juris- 
diction in  the  East,  though,  were 
the  subject  more  popular,  there  is 
much  to  be  said  upon  it.  There  is 
room  for  an  essay  on  the  merits  of 
the  Japanese  civilisation,  and  Sir 
Rutherford  touches  thoughtfully 
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upon  topics  which  would  afford 
interesting  matter  of  philosophical 
speculation  to  a  metaphysical  mind. 
It  is  in  this  sense,  perhaps,  that  his 
book  is  so  much  more  suggestive 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.  Our 
author  has  lived  long  enough  in 
Japan  to  study  the  anomalies  pre- 
sented by  its  social  and  political 
institutions;  and  although  his 
knowledge  of  them  is  necessarily 
limited  and  imperfect,  we  are  forced 
to  admit  that  Western  civilisation 
alone  does  not  suffice  to  enable  us 
to  construct  a  system  of  political 
economy,  or  justify  conclusions 
based  upon  the  limited  experience 
of  European  nations.  A  Chinese 
sinologue,  with  a  German  turn  of 
mind,  wrote  a  book  on  China  and 
its  rebellions  a  few  years  ago,  in 
which  he  incorporated  an  Essay  on 
Civilisation.  We  did  not  agree  in 
the  views  it  embodied,  but  we 
thought  it  appropriate  to  the  sub- 
ject of  his  work.  Our  author,  dur- 
ing the  pauses  which  intervened 
between  earthquakes,  fires,  and  as- 
sassinations, pondered  over  kindred 
matters,  and  discusses  with  us 
whether,  as  regards  civilisation, 
"  nations  and  individuals  attain 
the  highest  state  which  their 
fundamental  convictions  will  al- 
low." If  there  is  a  part  of  the 
world  in  which  an  exile  would  re- 
quire all  his  philosophy,  it  is  Ja- 
pan ;  and  Sir  Rutherford  probably 
amused  himself  by  working  out  as 
a  corollary  to  the  above  proposi- 
tion, "  whether  the  assassination  of 
the  British  Minister  might  fairly  be 
classed  among  '  their  fundamental 
convictions.' " 

Our  author  dwells  at  some  length 
upon  the  varied  nature  of  the  ob- 
stacles he  has  had  to  encounter  in 
the  course  of  his  diplomacy.  The 
violence  and  hostility  of  the  feudal 
class  is  by  no  means  the  greatest. 
The  tactics  which  the  Japanese 
employ  in  carrying  their  point  con- 
sists chiefly  in  mendacity  and  eva- 
sion. Nor  do  they  deny  that  they 
are  habitually  untruthful.  Our  au- 
thor illustrates  this  by  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  : — 
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"Upon  one  occasion,  an  official  hav- 
ing been  found  in  direct  contradiction 
with  himself,  was  asked,  somewhat 
abruptly,  perhaps,  how  he  could  recon- 
cile it  to  his  conscience  to  utter  such 
palpable  untruths  ?  With  perfect  calm- 
ness and  self-possession  he  replied,  '  I 
told  you  last  month  that  such  and  such 
a  thing  had  been  done,  and  now  I  tell 
you  that  the  thing  has  not  been  done  at 
all.  I  am  an  officer  whose  business  it 
is  to  carry  out  the  instructions  I  receive, 
and  to  say  what  I  am  told  to  say.  "What 
have  I  to  do  with  truth  or  falsehood  ? '  " 

Again,  it  is  sufficient  that  a  pro- 
position should  emanate  from  the 
foreigner  for  it  to  excite  objection. 
In  spite  of  professions  to  the  con- 
trary, the  Japanese  raise  difficulties 
on  principle,  even  when  they  have 
no  intention  of  ultimately  refusing 
a  demand.  They  are  scrupulously 
courteous,  quick,  and  subtle,  but 
often  childish  in  argument.  Some 
notion  of  the  trivial  nature  of  their 
excuses  may  be  formed  from  the 
reply  to  Colonel  Neale's  despatch 
to  the  Japanese  Minister  narrating 
the  attempt  upon  his  life,  and  de- 
manding the  punishment,  not  only 
of  the  assassins,  but  of  the  daimio 
whose  retainers  they  were,  and  who 
was  specially  charged  with  the  de- 
fence of  the  Legation.  This  daimio 
must  have  been  a  party  to  the  at- 
tack. It  is  thus  that  the  Govern- 
ment endeavours  to  screen  him, 
denying,  at  the  same  time,  that 
there  was  more  than  one  culprit : — 

"In  the  mean  time  the  officer,  Ito 
Goombio,  a  retainer  of  Matsdaim  Tarn- 
ban -no -Kami,  one  of  the  princes  in- 
trusted with  the  protection  of  the  Lega- 
tion, committed  suicide,  consequently 
his  corpse  was  examined ;  then  one 
wound  caused  by  the  ball  of  a  gun,  and 
two  sword-wounds  with  which  he  com- 
mitted suicide,  were  discovered.  Taking 
these  facts  into  consideration,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  same  officer  managed  to 
get  in  by  stealth,  and  was  the  assailant. 
Therefore  we  have  decided  that,  although 
the  said  officer  has  committed  suicide, 
he  cannot  escape  the  customary  punish- 
ment of  this  country ;  and  furthermore, 
that  the  officers  (retainers)  who  were 
placed  there  for  protection  should  bo 
punished,  after  having  been  duly  ex- 
amined, for  having  been  wanting  in  their 
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duty.  As  the  said  prince,  the  master  of 
the  criminal  officer  (retainer),  was  or- 
dered by  his  Majesty  the  Tycoon  to  pro- 
tect the  foreign  nations,  he  did  not 
neglect  to  proclaim  the  order  to  his 
subordinate  officers  (retainers) ;  but  the 
design  which  the  criminal  officer  (re- 
tainer), of  his  own  free-will,  and  without 
fearing  death,  intended  to  cany  out,  was 
most  likely  owing  to  a  temporary  de- 
rangement of  his  mind,  brought  on  by 
the  present  state  of  affairs  being  un- 
changeable, and  being  deceived  by  false 
reports,  spread  about  by  wanderers,  &c. 
He  therefore,  very  simply,  hated  foreign 
nations,  and  forgot  the  orders  he  had 
received  from  the  Government  and  his 
own  master.  Your  Government  will 
naturally  suppose,  from  all  the  facts  of 
the  case,  that  this  proceeds  from  disaffec- 
tion of  our  Government  to  your  friend- 
ship, which  causes  us  great  shame  and 
sorrow.  His  Majesty  the  Tycoon  also 
regrets  the  attack  on  account  of  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain. 
Therefore  his  Majesty  has  ordered  us  to 
write  a  letter  to  your  Excellency,  in 
order  to  explain  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  to  beg  pardon  for  all  the 
unsuitable  occurrences  which  have  taken 
place  until  now,  and  to  testify  our  friend- 
ly feeling." 

How  is  it  possible  to  deal  with 
a  Government  who,  when  called  to 
account  for  a  series  of  massacres, 
apologise  in  this  charmingly  na'ive 
way  for  what  they  call  "  unsuitable 
occurrences'?"  How  did  they  pro- 
pose to  punish  the  man  who  had 
already  committed  suicide  1  And 
is  "simple  hatred"  likely  to  pro- 
duce mental  derangement?  The 
Government  was  evidently  not  re- 
sponsible. The  daimio  was  in  no 
way  to  blame.  The  assassin  was 
temporarily  insane,  and,  though 
dead,  would  be  punished.  It  is 
true,  two  English  marines  were 
hacked  to  pieces,  with  twenty-five 
wounds  ;  but  the  real  culprits  were 
the  "  wanderers,"  who  spread  a  re- 
port. That  is  a  specimen  of  Japan- 
ese logic. 

In  ordinary  criminal  offences, 
however,  the  Japanese  are  prompt 
to  inflict  summary  punishment. 
Here  is  an  original  sentence,  for- 
warded to  the  British  Consul  in  an 
official  letter :— 
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"To  F.  HOWARD VYSE,  Esq. 

KlHI, 

Vagabond  in  the  village  of  Torocmigawa, 
You  have,  while  in  the  service  of  the 
English  merchant  Telge,  stolen  300  rio 
in  his  absence,  which  were  kept  in  an 
unlocked  box.  As  this  is  a  great  of- 
fence, you  are  sentenced  to  be  beheaded." 

The  execution-ground  was  close 
to  the  gate  of  the  Legation  at  Yedo. 
and  gory  heads,  fresh  chopped  off 
and  stuck  in  clay,  occasionally 
glared  with  glassy  eyes  upon  the 
passer-by.  Not  far  from  Kanagawa 
was  a  burning-ground,  not  unlike  a 
threshing-floor ;  and  English  travel- 
lers, with  a  taste  for  the  horrible, 
used  to  make  it  an  object  for  a  ride, 
to  inspect  the  human  ashes  which 
were  strewn  there. 

But  we  have  looked  enough  "  on 
this  picture  "  of  Japan — it  is  time 
to  look  "  on  that."  Those  travel- 
lers who  first  saw  it  in  its  gala- 
dress  painted  it  as  they  found  it, 
and  in  some  respects  have  their 
glowing  descriptions  fallen  short  of 
the  reality.  They  never  heard  of 
"  lonins,"  or  experienced  any  "  un- 
suitable occiirrences."  They  saw  a 
population  nude,  peaceable,  and 
contented,  a  landscape  of  fairy-like 
beauty,  a  sky  unrivalled  even  in 
Italy ;  and  they  left  before  they  had 
recovered  from  the  charming  sur- 
prise, or  had  time  to  appreciate  the 
real  value  of  attractions  so  novel 
and  unlooked-for.  And  yet  our 
author,  after  a  residence  of  three 
years,  writes : — 

"But  for  this  class  of  military  re- 
tainers and  Tycoon  officials,  high  and 
low,  both  of  which  swarm  in  Yedo,  it 
seems  it  might  be  one  of  the  pleasantest 
places  in  the  Far  East.  The  climate 
is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  country 
east  of  the  Cape.  The  capital  itself, 
though  spreading  over  a  circuit  of  some 
twenty  miles,  with  probably  a  couple  of 
million  of  inhabitants,  can  boast  what 
no  capital  in  Europe  can — the  ^  most 
charming  rides,  beginning  even  in  its 
centre,  and  extending  in  every  direc- 
tion over  wooded  hills,  through  smil- 
ing valleys  and  shady  lanes,  fringed 
with  evergreens  and  magnificent  timber. 
Even  in  the  city,  especially  along  the 
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ramparts  of  the  official  quarter,  and  in 
many  roads  and  avenues  leading  thence 
to  the  country,  broad  green  slopes  and 
temple  gardens  or  well-timbered  parks 
gladden  the  eye  as  it  is  nowhere  else 
gladdened  within  the  circle  of  a  city. 
No  sooner  is  a  suburb  gained  in  any 
direction,  than  hedgerows  appear  which 
only  England  can  rival  either  for  beauty 
or  neatness,  while  over  all  an  Eastern 
sun  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  throws  a  flood  of  light  from  an 
unclouded  sky,  making  the  deep  sha- 
dow of  the  overarching  trees  doubly 
grateful,  with  its  ever- varying  pictures  of 
tracery,  both  above  and  below.  Such  is 
Yedo  and  its  environs  in  the  long  sum- 
mer-time, and  far  into  a  late  autumn." 

Our  author's  enthusiasm  is  not 
confined  to  inanimate  nature1  in 
Japan.  He  too,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
affection of  a  particular  class,  has 
an  evident  weakness  for  the  country 
people,  and  gives  us  many  pleasing 
traits  of  national  character : — 

"  Reflections,"  he  says,  "on  the  gov- 
ernment and  civilisation  of  the  Japanese 
press  upon  the  European  every  step  he 
takes  in  this  land,  so  singularly  blessed 
in  soil  and  climate,  so  happy  in  the  con- 
tented character  and  simple  habits  of  its 
people,  yet  so  strangely  governed  by 
unwritten  laws  and  irresponsible  rulers." 

Again — 

"  Much  has  been  heard  of  the  despotic 
sway  of  these  feudal  lords,  and  the  op- 
pression under  which  all  the  labouring 
classes  toil  and  groan  ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  traverse  these  well  -  cultivated 
valleys,  and  mark  the  happy,  contented, 
and  well-to-do  populations  which  have 
their  home  amid  so  much  plenty,  and 
believe  we  see  a  land  entirely  tyrant- 
ridden  and  impoverished  by  exactions. 
On  the  contrary,  the  impression  is  irre- 
sistibly borne  in  upon  the  mind  that 
Europe  cannot  show  a  happier  or  better- 
fed  peasantry,  or  a  climate  and  soil  so 
genial  and  bountiful  in  their  gifts." 

We  must  agree  with  our  author, 
that  institutions,  however  anomal- 
ous they  may  appear  to  us,  must 
have  some  merit  which  can  so  satis- 
factorily secure  "  the  material  pro- 
sperity of  a  population  estimated 
at  thirty  millions,  which  has  made 
an  Eden  of  this  volcanic  soil,  and 
has  grown  in  numbers  and  wealth 
by  unaided  native  industry,  shut 
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out  from  all  intercourse  "with  the 
rest  of  the  world."  So  that  Sir 
Rutherford,  after  all,  gives  quite  as 
favourable  a  picture  of  Japan  as 
any  of  the  "  hasty  visitors/'  the 
accuracy  of  whose  first  impressions 
he  thus  impugns  : — 

"  Those  writers,"  he  exclaims,  "who, 
on  the  strength  of  a  superficial  observa- 
tion, or  a  flying  visit  to  Nagasaki,  have 
led  the  credulous  public  in  Europe  and 
America  to  believe  that  the  triumph  of 
European  civilisation  in  Japan  is  already 
secure,  and  that  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment is  promoting  it,  must  have  been 
strangely  deluded  !  As  to  progress  and 
advance  in  the  path  of  civilisation,  the 
papers  laid  before  Parliament  at  this 
period,  in  which  I  passed  in  review  the 
progress  made  in  the  previous  six 
months — the  first  after  the  opening  of  the 
ports  under,  treaties  in  July  last — must 
have  given  a  very  different  impression." 

But  this  is  a  gloomy  view  of 
affairs  not  usual  with  our  author ; 
for  a  few  pages  later,  remarking  on 
the  effect  which  foreign  trade  is 
likely  to  produce,  he  observes : — 

"How  soon  such  changes  "may  come 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  seeing  what  mar- 
vellous progress  has  marked  the  last 
seven  years.  Notwithstanding  their 
long  and  resolutely-maintained  isolation 
and  exclusivism,  carried  even  into  their 
political  economy,  and  cherished  in  the 
national  mind  as  their  ark  of  safety 
and  the  shibboleth  of  their  independence, 
the  day  has  arrived  when  a  British  Min- 
ister can  take  up  his  residence  in  the 
capital,  and  is  received  by  the  Tycoon, 
not  as  were  the  chiefs  of  the  Dutch  fac- 
tory at  Decima — long  the  only  represen- 
tatives of  Europe — in  days  now  long 
passed,  and  never,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to 
return. " 

In  another  place — 

"They  are  a  well-to-do,  flourishing, 
and  advancing  people,  and  for  genera- 
tions and  centuries  have  maintained  a 
respectable  level  of  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion and  social  virtues. " 

Sir  Rutherford,  in  his  despond- 
ing mood,  cites,  as  an  instance  of 
the  obstructive  and  unprogressive 
policy  of  the  Government,  that  they 
refused  to  accept  an  offer  made  by 
Europeans  to  run  monthly  a  steamer 
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for  them  between  their  own  ports ; 
but  he  writes  more  sanguinely 
when  he  gives  us  an  account  of  a 
visit  he  paid  to  the  Government 
steam-factory  at  Nagasaki : — 

"  I  could  not  but  admire  the  progress 
made  under  every  possible  difficulty,  by 
the  Japanese  and  Dutch  combined,  in 
their  endeavours  to  create  in  this  remote 
corner  of  the  earth  all  the  complicated 
means  and  appliances  for  the  repair 
and  manufacture  ultimately  of  steam 
machinery." 

There  he  found  them  making 
moderator  lamps,  and  farther  on 
there  was  a  forge-factory  in  com- 
plete working  order,  with  a  Na- 
smyth's  hammer. 

"  And  here  we  saw  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  and  crowning  testimonies 
of  Japanese  enterprise  and'  ingenuity, 
which  leaves  all  the  Chinese  have  ever 
attempted  far  behind.  I  allude  to  a 
steam-engine  with  tubular  boilers,  made 
by  themselves  before  a  steam  vessel  or 
engine  had  ever  been  seen  by  Japanese — 
made  solely,  therefore,  from  the  plans 
in  a  Dutch  work." 

After  this  we  do  not  think  that 
the  idea  which  our  author  ridicules, 
of  the  possibility  of  railways  and 
steam  communication  in  Japan,  is 
so  very  absurd ;  considering  all  that 
he  has  undergone,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  should  occa- 
sionally take  a  gloomy  view  of 
the  people  and  the  country.  Gene- 
rally he  is  sanguine  and  complimen- 
tary, and  nobody  has  had  better 
opportunities  of  judging.  He  has 
visited  the  northern  island,  ascend- 
ed Fusama,  spent  some  weeks  at 
a  Japanese  watering-place,  where 
he  found  "peace,  plenty,  apparent 
content,  and  a  country  more  perfectly 
and  carefully  cultivated,  and  kept 
with  more  ornamental  timber  every- 
where, than  can  be  matched  even  in 
England."  He  made  an  overland 
journey  from  Nagasaki  to  Yedo, 
which  lasted  thirty-three  days,  and 
the  incidents  of  which  form  one  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
book.  There  is  an  admirable  de- 
scription of  a  Japanese  play,  which, 
judged  by  the  light  of  the  future, 
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seemed  to  be  a  rehearsal  of  the 
tragedy  about  to  be  perpetrated  a 
fortnight  later  on  Sir  Rutherford 
himself.  Occasionally  the  party 
traversed  the  territory  of  a  hostile 
daimio  j  on  these  occasions  the  in- 
habitants shut  themselves  up.  Thus, 
at  Nieno,  a  daimio's  capital — 

"  As  we  advanced  through  the  streets 
we  found  every  house  and  every  side- 
street  hermetically  closed,  not  a  whisper 
was  to  be  heard,  nor  the  face  of  a  living 
being  to  be  seen.  The  side-streets  were 
all  barricaded  and  shut  out  of  view  by 
curtains  spread  on  high  poles.  His  own 
house,  which  we  passed,  was  similarly 
masked  by  curtains.  Even  in  the  ad- 
joining villages  no  women  or  children 
were  to  be  seen." 

These  daimios  are  always  fol- 
lowed by  large  bodies  of  armed  re- 
tainers in  their  journeys  through 
the  country,  and,  as  the  last  murder 
of  our  countryman  proves,  are  not 
to  be  met  without  danger.  On  one 
occasion,  says  our  author, 

"  Mr  De  Wit  and  I  were  riding 
abreast,  and  without  any  escort,  having 
left  them  far  behind,  when,  seeing  rather 
a  large  cortege  filling  up  the  road  as  we 
turned  an  angle,  we  drew  to'  one  side  of 
the  road  in  single  file.  JS~o  sooner  did 
the  leading  officer  observe  the  movement 
than  he  instantly  began  to  swagger,  and 
motioned  all  the  train  to  spread  them- 
selves over  the  whole  road ;  so  that  all 
we  gained  by  our  consideration  and 
courtesy  was  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
pushed  into  the  ditch  by  an  insolent 
subordinate." 

llunners  always  precede  these 
trains,  calling  upon  the  people  to 
prostrate  themselves;  and  the  nobles 
are  so  accustomed  to  this  act  of 
homage  that  a  European  refusing 
to  perform  it  incurs  a  great  risk. 
Our  author  enters  into  great  detail 
in  the  account  he  gives  us  of  the 
habits  and  mode  of  life  of  the 
common  people,  for  they  alone 
come  under  the  observation  of  the 
stranger ;  and  we  may  regard  the 
work  before  us  as  the  most  exhaus- 
tive description  of  the  country  and 
the  people  which  we  could  expect 
from  the  pen  of  a  foreigner.  It  is, 
moreover,  admirably  illustrated,  and 
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the  reader  cannot  fail  to  rise  from 
its  perusal  more  thoroughly  en- 
lightened in  all  that  concerns  the 
singular  people  of  whom  it  treats, 
than  he  could  hope  to  be  by  all  the 
previous  works  which  have  appeared 
on  the  same  subject  from  the  days 
of  the  Jesuit  fathers.  We  had  marked 
many  passages  illustrative  of  the 
everyday  life  of  the  Japanese,  and 
some  graphic  descriptions  of  those 
scenes  which  are  most  characteristic 
and  remarkable  ;  but  we  have  dwelt 
so  long  on  the  political  considera- 
tions which  have  been  suggested 
to  us  by  the  remarks  of  the  author, 
that  we  can  only  commend  his  social 
sketches  to  the  notice  of  the  reader. 
The  account  of  Sir  Rutherford's 
audience  with  the  Tycoon  is  highly 
entertaining,  and  the  effect  of  the 
actual  ceremony  must  have  been 
ridiculous  in  the  extreme.  The  atti- 
tude of  a  Japanese  in  the  presence 
of  a  superior  almost  amounts  to 
prostration.  In  one  room  were 
"  more  than  a  hundred  officers  in 
grand  official  costume,  all  kneeling, 
five  and  six  deep,  in  rows,  perfectly 
mute,  and  immovable  as  statues, 
their  heads  just  raised  from  the 
floor."  This  attitude,  when  adopted 
by  a  crowd,  is  rather  striking,  per- 
haps, than  ludicrous ;  but  when  the 
crowd  begin  to  walk,  the  effect  must 
be  eminently  absurd  : — 

"  The  most  singular  part  of  the  whole 
costume,  and  that  which,  added  to  the 
head-gear,  gave  an  irresistibly  comic  air 
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to  the  whole  presentment,  was  the  im- 
measurable prolongation  of  the  silk 
trousers.  These,  instead  of  stopping 
short  at  the  heels,  are  unconscionably 
lengthened,  and  left  to  trail  two  or  three 
feet  behind  them,  so  that  their  feet,  as 
they  advanced,  seemed  pushed  into  what 
should  have  been  the  knees  of  their  gar- 
ments ;  besides  this,  they  often  shuffle  on 
their  hands  and  knees." 

The  performances  of  the  jugglers, 
wrestlers,  and  top-spinners  in  Japan 
have  already  been  constantly  al- 
luded to,  but  our  author's  experi- 
ences surpass  those  of  former  spec- 
tators : — 

"  One  of  the  most  delicate  of  the  per- 
formances consisted  in  making  a  top  spin 
on  the  left  hand,  run  up  round  the  edge 
of  the  robe  at  the  back  of  the  neck, 
and  down  the  other  arm  into  the  palm 
of  the  right  hand,  still  spinning.  An- 
other, again,  was  to  toss  a  spinning-top 
into  the  air  and  catch  it  on  the  hem  of  the 
sleeve  without  letting  it  fall.  A  third 
was  to  fling  it  high  hi  the  air  and  catch 
it  on  the  bowl  or  the  angle  of  a  Japanese 
pipe,  pass  it  behind  the  back,  flinging  it 
to  the  front,  and  then  catch  it  again." 

Certainly  an  importation  of  Ja- 
panese top-spinners  would  make 
the  fortune  of  any  Barnum  who 
could  induce  them  to  leave  their 
country  with  the  certainty  of  their 
being  obliged  to  rip  themselves  up 
on  their  return.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  discontinuance  of  this  last  trick 
may  be  one  of  the  first-fruits  of  the 
introduction  of  Western  civilisation 
into  Japan. 
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MRS  CLIFFORD'S  MARRIAGE. 


PART  II. 


CHAPTER  VI. — THE  RESULT. 


WHEN  the  newly  married  people 
returned  home,  after  an  absence  of 
about  two  months,  the  new  rule 
soon  but  gradually  made  itself  felt 
at  Fontanel.  Though  Mr  Summer- 
hayes  had  for  a  long  time  been  the 
inspiring  influence  there,  there  was 
still  all  the  difference  between  his 
will  as  interpreted  by  Mrs  Clifford 
and  his  will  as  accomplished  by 
himself.  Of  the  two,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  retainers  of  the  fa- 
mily preferred  the  cordial,  kind,  in- 
consistent sway  of  poor  Mary  to  the 
firm  and  steady  government  of  her 
new  husband ;  and  then  everybody 
had  acknowledged  her  right  to  rule, 
which  came  by  nature,  while  every 
soul  secretly  rebelled  against  his, 
which  was  a  kind  of  contradiction 
to  nature.  Mr  Summerhayes's  path 
was  not  strewn  with  roses  when  he 
came  back  to  Fontanel ;  then,  for 
the  first  time,  he  had  the  worst  of 
it.  After  she  was  fairly  married, 
and  everything  concluded  beyond 
the  possibility  of  change,  Mary, 
like  a  true  woman,  had  found  it 
quite  possible  to  forget  all  her  pre- 
vious doubts  and  difficulties,  and  to 
conclude,  with  that  simple  philoso- 
phy which  carries  women  of  her  class 
through  so  many  troubles,  that  now 
everything  must  come  right.  It 
was  no  embarrassing  new  affection 
now,  but  acknowledged  duty,  that 
bound  her  to  her  husband,  and  she 
would  not  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility of  this  duty  clashing  with 
her  former  duties.  So  she  came 
home,  having  fully  regained  the 
composure  of  her  mind,  very  happy 
to  see  her  children  again,  and  ut- 
terly forgetting  that  they  had  not 
yet  become  accustomed,  as  she  had, 
to  look  upon  "  Cousin  Tom"  as  the 
head  of  the  house.  But  it  was  now 
that  gentleman's  turn  to  suffer  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  the  new  po- 


sition which  he  had  taken  upon 
himself.  He  was  fully  conscious 
of  all  the  troubled  sidelong  glances 
out  of  Loo's  brown  eyes  ;  and  when 
Charley  burst  into  the  house  in 
schoolboy  exuberance  at  Easter,  for 
his  few  days  of  holiday,  Mr  Sum- 
merhayes  noted  the  gulp  in  the 
throat  of  the  Etonian,  when  he 
found  it  necessary  to  ask  the  new 
master  of  the  house  about  some- 
thing hitherto  settled  between  him- 
self and  the  old  groom,  with  per- 
haps a  reference  to  the  indulgent 
mother,  who  could  never  bear  to 
deprive  her  boy  of  any  pleasure. 
Mr  Summerhayes  let  Charley  have 
his  will  with  the  best  grace  in  the 
world,  but  still  saw  and  remarked 
that  knot  of  discontent  in  the  boy's 
throat — that  apple  of  Adam,  which 
Charley  swallowed,  consciously,  yet, 
as  he  himself  thought,  unobserved 
by  any  man.  The  younger  chil- 
dren were  perhaps  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with  ;  for  it  was  hard 
to  teach  them  that  Mr  Summer- 
hayes was  no  longer  Cousin  Tom, 
to  be  romped  with,  but  that  it  was 
necessary  to  be  quiefand  good,  and 
not  to  disturb  the  meditations  of 
the  head  of  the  house.  True,  it  fell 
to  Mary's  lot  to  impress  this  fact 
upon  the  rebellious  consciousness 
of  Harry  and  little  Alf ;  but  Mr 
Summerhayes,  who  at  that  particu- 
lar period  of  his  life  was  all  eyes 
and  ears,  and  missed  nothing,  did 
not  fail  to  have  the  benefit.  Then 
some  of  the  servants  were  petulant 
—  some  were  insolent,  presuming 
on  their  old  favour  with  their  mis- 
tress —  some  resigned  altogether 
when  they  knew  "  how  things  was 
agoing  to  be  ; "  the  most  part 
sneaked  and  gave  in,  with  secret 
reflections,  every  one  of  which  was 
guessed  and  aggravated  by  the  new 
master.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  his 
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position  had  its  difficulties  and  dis- 
agreeables ;  but,  to  do  Mr  Summer- 
hayes  justice,  he  behaved  with 
great  temper  and  forbearance  in 
this  troublesome  crisis.  He  made 
it  apparent  to  everybody  that  he 
was  not  to  be  trifled  with  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  pretended  not  to  see 
the  little  petulancies  which  were  in 
reality  so  distinctly  apparent  to 
him,  and  which  galled  him  so  much. 
He  swallowed  many  a  mortification 
just  then  more  bitter  and  stinging 
than  Charley's  soon-forgotten  gulp 
of  boyish  pride ;  and  steadily  and 
gradually,  without  any  one  know- 
ing much  about  it,  the  new  master 
of  Fontanel  won  the  day. 

He  was  a  man  whose  previous 
life  had,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
belied  his  real  character.  He  had 
lived  idly  and  without  any  appa- 
rent ambition  during  these  forty 
years,  contenting  himself  appa- 
rently, for  the  last  ten,  with  his 
dreary  old  manor-house  and  spare 
income.  But  this  was  not  because 
he  was  of  a  light  and  easy  temper, 
or  satisfied  with  his  lot.  He  was 
active  enough  in  reality,  now  that 
he  had  affairs  in  his  hands  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  occupy  him — 
and  thoughtful  enough  to  keep  his 
purposes  locked  in  his  own  heart, 
from  which  they  came  forth  in  act 
and  deed,  only  when  full  fledged 
and  ready  for  the  gaze  of  the  world. 
The  house  of  Fontanel  gradually 
recognised  the  hand  of  the  master. 
Without  any  visible  coercion  upon 
Mary,  the  open,  liberal,  hospitable 
house  came  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees under  that  stern  regime 
which  had  made  life  possible  at 
the  manor-house  upon  the  much 
diminished  means  of  the  Summer- 
hay  es'  .  The  process  was  like  nothing 
so  much  as  the  change  of  a  ship's 
course  in  a  stormy  sea.  The  vessel 
wavered,  reeled  for  a  moment  as 
the  helm  went  round  in  the  new 
direction,  but  next  minute  had 
righted  herself,  and  was  ploughing 
steadily  on  in  her  new  course,  leav- 
ing the  ignorant  passengers  below 
in  total  unconsciousness  of  anything 
that  had  happened,  except  that 


momentary  stagger  and 
which  it  was  so  easy  to  accoun  was 
Mary  was  not  cut  down,  eith  gat- 
her hospitalities  or  charities — \  for 
least,  if  she  was,  did  not  kno^g8 
but  before  a  year  had  elapsed,  the 
expenditure  in  Fontanel  house  was 
smaller,  and  the  expenditure  on 
Fontanel  estate  greater  than  it  had 
ever  been  in  the  memory  of  man. 
Mr  Summerhayes  was  an  enterpris- 
ing and  enlightened  landlord.  He 
took  up  the  Home  Farm  with  such 
energy  that  every  tenant-farmer 
within  twenty  miles  learned,  or 
ought  to  have  learned,  the  salutary 
lesson  j  and  he  gave  loans  and 
bonuses  upon  improvement,  such  as 
suggested  to  the  unimproving  sun- 
dry sarcasms  as  to  the  facility  with 
which  men  parted  with  other  peo- 
ple's money.  If  it  had  been  his 
own,  instead  of  belonging  to  his 
wife  and  her  children,  it  would 
have  made  a  difference,  people  said ; 
but  then  it  was  only  the  unpro- 
gressive,  whom  Mr  Summerhayes 
decidedly  snubbed  and  disapproved 
of,  who  made  that  ill-natured  re- 
mark. To  tell  the  truth,  however, 
when  he  set  out  upon  this  active 
career,  which  was  so  unlike  his 
former  life,  Mr  Summerhayes  of 
Fontanel  became  much  less  popu- 
lar in  the  county  than  the  poor 
squire  at  the  manor  had  been  in 
old  days.  Perhaps,  in  the  change 
from  poverty  to  wealth,  he  carried 
things  with  too  high  a  hand.  Per- 
haps he  failed  to  recognise  his  own 
position  as  an  interloper,  and  acted 
the  master  too  completely  to  please 
the  popular  fancy.  At  all  events, 
nobody  was  satisfied — not  even  his 
sisters  in  the  old  house,  which  they 
had  all  to  themselves ;  'certainly  not 
the  little  community  in  his  present 
home,  which  obeyed  and  feared 
and  suspected  him — perhaps  not 
even  his  wife. 

Mary  had  a  woman's  usual  ex- 
perience before  she  married  her 
second  husband  and  made  this 
complication  of  affairs.  She  knew 
as  a  certainty,  what  all  the  younger 
brides  have  to  learn  by  hard  per- 
sonal training,  that  the  husband 
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";  be  different  from  the  lover; 
the  habits  of  ordinary  life  will 
'n  after  a  while ;  and  that  the 
s  happiness  must  be  of  a  dif- 
nt  kind,  if  she  is  happy  at  all, 
from  that  of  the  bride,  to  whose 
pleasure,  for  the  moment,  everything 
defers  by  a  tender  fallacy  and 
sophism  of  nature.  But  somehow, 
in  its  own  case,  the  heart  is  always 
incredulous.  To  marry  him  had, 
after  all,  cost  this  soft  woman  a 
great  many  natural  pangs,  and  it 
was  hard  to  find  so  soon  all  the 
affectionate  conferences  and  consul- 
tations, by  means  of  which  he  had 
at  first  won  her,  ceasing  altogether, 
and  to  feel  that  the  affairs  which 
she  had  managed  so  long  were  now 
in  inexorable  hands,  and  ruled  by- 
plans  which  were  only  communi- 
cated to  her  when  they  were  ready 
for  execution,  if  even  then.  Then 
poor  Mary,  who  had  always  been 
looked  on  with  indulgent  eyes,  be- 
gan to  feel  herself  under  a  sterner 
regard,  and  to  see  that  her  acts  and 
words  were  judged  solely  on  their 
own  merits,  and  not  with  any  soft- 
ening glamour  of  love,  making  every- 
thing beautiful  because  it  was  she. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  how  ner- 
vous and  unsteady  this  conscious- 
ness made'her,  and  how  much  more 
ready  she  was  to  make  mistakes, 
from  knowing  that  her  mistakes 
would  not  be  excused,  or  looked 
upon  affectionately  as  wisdom  in 
disguise.  Poor  soul!  he  was  very 
kind  to  her  at  the  same  time ;  but 
his  eye  was  on  when  she  caressed 
her  children;  his  quick  ear  some- 
how caught  the  little  secrets  they 
whispered  to  her  in  that  sacred 
twilight  hour  in  her  dressing-room 
before  dinner,  where  Mr  Summer- 
hayes  had  now  acquired  the  habit 
of  coming  in  to  talk  with  his 
wife,  and  finding  the  children  in 
the  way.  When  they  were  all 
sent  off  on  such  occasions,  it  was 
well  for  Loo  that  she  generally 
headed  the  retreat,  before  the  new 
master  lighted  his  wife's  candles, 
and  threw  an  intrusive  glare  into 
the  sacred  atmosphere.  Loo  was 
a  heroine,  but  she  had  a  temper. 


But  as  for  poor  Mary,  to  see  her  dis- 
appointed children  trooping  away, 
and  to  guess  with  quick  instinct  the 
thoughts  that  were  already  rising 
in  their  little  angry  hearts,  and  to 
lose  that  sweet  moment  in  which 
her  soul  was  retrempe  and  made 
strong,  was  very  bitter  even  to  her 
yielding  temper  and  loving  heart. 
She  could  have  cried  but  for  fear 
of  her  husband ;  and  many  a  time 
had  bitter  drops  in  her  eyes,  which 
had  to  be  crushed  back  somehow, 
and  re-absorbed  into  her  breast, 
when  those  tell-tale  candles  flashed 
their  unwelcome  light  upon  her. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  she 
had  no  right  nor  wish  to  call  her- 
self an  unhappy  wife.  He  was 
very  kind  to  her — seemed  as  though 
he  loved  her,  which  makes  up  to  a 
woman  for  a  great  many  things ;  but 
still  a  sense  of  having  overturned 
the  world  somehow,  and  disturbed 
the  course  of  nature — of  having  in- 
troduced bewilderment  and  confu- 
sion she  could  not  tell  how,  and  a 
false  state  of  affairs — combined,  with 
a  certain  ache  of  disappointment, 
of  wounded  pride,  and  unappreci- 
ated confidence,  to  make  poor  Mary's 
musings  weary  and  troubled,  and 
to  plant  thorns  in  her  pillow. 

Thus  it  happened  that  nobody 
was  pleased  with  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  at  Fontanel,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  Mr  Summerhayes  him- 
self, who  seemed  sufficiently  con- 
tented with  all  that  he  had  done 
and  was  doing.  Certainly  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  improvement 
of  the  estate.  Such  crops  had 
never  been  dreamt  of  in  the  county 
as  those  that  began  to  be  usual 
upon  the  well-tilled  acres  of  the 
Home  Farm ;  and,  when  leases  fell 
in,  the  lumbering  old  tenants  had 
no  chance  against  the  thriving 
agriculturists  whom  the  King-Con- 
sort brought  in  over  their  heads  at 
advancing  rents,  to  the  benefit  of 
the  rent-roll  and  the  country,  though 
not  without  some  individual  misery 
at  the  same  time  to  lessen  the  ad- 
vantage. Some  old  people  emi- 
grated, and  got  their  death  by  it ; 
some  hopeful  farmer-families  dis- 
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persed  and  were  broken  up,  and 
found  but  a  checkered  fortune 
awaiting  them  in  the  cold  world, 
outside  of  those  familiar  fields  which 
they  had  believed  themselves  born 
to  cultivate,  and  almost  thought 
their  own ;  and  Mrs  Summerhayes 
had  red  eyes  after  these  occurrences, 
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and  took  to  headaches,  which  were 
most  unusual  to  her ;  but  it  was 
unquestionably  the  most  enlight- 
ened policy — it  was  very  good  for 
the  land  and  the  country  and  things 
in  general ;  and,  in  particular,  there 
could  not  be  any  doubt  it  was  good 
for  the  rent-roll  of  Fontanel. 


CHAPTER  VII. — THE  NEXT  EVENT  IN  THE  FAMILY. 


"  I  wonder  whether  Charley  Clif- 
ford's coming  of  age  will  be  kept 
as  it  ought  to  be,"  said  Miss  Amelia 
Harwood,  meditatively.  It  was 
more  than  five  years  since  the  mar- 
riage, but  there  was  still  going  to 
be  a  bazaar  at  Summerhayes ;  and 
still  a  large  basket  stood  on  the 
drawing-room  table  at  Woodbine 
Cottage,  full  of  embroidered  cush- 
ions, babies'  socks,  children's  pina- 
fores, and  needle-books  and  pen- 
wipers without  number,  upon 
which  Miss  Amelia  was  stitching 
little  tickets  which  told  the  price. 
"  To  give  him  all  his  honours  will 
be  ticklish  work  for  Tom  Summer- 
hayes, and  to  withhold  them  won't 
answer  with  a  boy  of  spirit  like 
Charley.  I  am  fond  of  that  boy. 
He  behaves  very  well  to  his  mother; 
though  really,  when  a  woman  makes 
a  fool  of  herself,  I  don't  wonder  if 
her  children  get  disgusted.  I  should 
like  to  know  what  she  thinks  of 
her  exploit  now.  I  always  foresaw 
she  would  see  her  folly  as  the  chil- 
dren grew  up." 

"  Oh,  hush,  Amelia,"  said  her 
elder  sister ;  "  don't  be  hard  upon 
poor  dear  Mary  now.  I  was  sur- 
prised at  the  time — but  of  course 
she  must  have  been  in  love  with 
him ;  and  it  was  hard,  you  know,  to 
be  left  all  alone  at  her  time  of  life. 
She  is  quite  a  young  woman  now." 

"  She  is "  said  Miss  Amelia, 

pausing,  with  inexorable  memory 
and  a  host  of  dates  at  her  finger- 
ends,  "either  forty-two  or  forty-three. 
I  don't  quite  recollect  whether  she 
was  born  in  '  1 4  or  in '  1 5.  Now  that 
I  think,  it  was  '14,  for  it  was  be- 
fore the  Waterloo  year,  which  we 
had  all  such  good  cause  to  remem- 


ber ;  and  as  for  being  left  all  alone, 
she  had  her  children,  and  I  always 
said  she  ought  to  have  had  the 
sense  to  know  when  she  was  well 
off.  However,  that  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. I  want  to  know  whether 
they  will  make  any  ado  over  Char- 
ley's coming  of  age/' 

"  Poor  boy! — it  is  sad  for  him 
having  no  father  to  advise  him  at 
such  an  important  time  of  his 
life,"  said  gentle  Miss  Harwood, 
with  a  sigh. 

"  Oh,  stuff!"  said  Miss  Amelia. 
"  Harry  Clifford,  poor  fellow,  never 
was  wise  enough  to  direct  himself, 
and  how  could  he  have  guided  his 
son  1  I  daresay  Tom  Summerhayes 
would  be  a  better  adviser,  if  you 
come- to  that.  But  I  am  sorry  for 
Charley  all  the  same  :  he's  the  heir, 
and  yet  somehow  he  doesn't  seem 
the  heir.  His  mother,  after  all,  is 
still  a  young  woman,  as  you  say, 
and  Tom  Summerhayes  seems  to 
have  got  everything  so  secure  in 
his  hands  that  one  can't  help  feel- 
ing something  is  sure  to  happen  to 
make  the  estate  his  in  the  end.  It 
can't  be,  I  suppose ;  they  said  the 
deeds  were  irrevocable,  and  that 
Mary  couldn't  alter  them  if  she 
wished,  which  I  don't  suppose  she 
does  ;  —  she  loves  her  children, 
I  must  say  that  for  her.  Still 
one  never  feels  sure  with  a  man 
like  Tom  Summerhayes  ;  and  poor 
Charley  has  no  more  to  do  with  his 
own  affairs  than  if  he  were  a  little 
ploughboy  on  Mr  Summerhayes's 
estate." 

"  Hush,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Har- 
wood, who  was  in  her  summer  chair, 
which  commanded,  through  the 
openings  of  the  green  blind,  a  view 
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of  the  village  green  and  the  road 
before  the  door, — "  here  are  Louisa 
and  Lydia  coming  to  call — and  out 
of  breath,  too ;  so  they  must  have 
some  news  or  something  particular 
to  say." 

"  About  Charley's  coming  of  age, 
of  course/'  said  Miss  Amelia.  "  I 
daresay  Mary  and  Tom  have  had  a 
fight  over  it,  and  he's  judged  it  as 
well  for  once  to  let  Mary  have  her 
way.  He  always  had  a  great  deal 
of  sense,  had  Tom  Summerhayes." 
• "  Oh,  I  declare,  to  see  how  far  the 
Miss  Harwoods  are  on  with  their 
things !"  cried  Miss  Louisa  Summer- 
hayes, almost  before  she  had  entered 
the  room ;  "  but  you  are  always  in 
such  good  time,  Miss  Amelia.  As 
for  us,  we  have  such  a  great  deal  to 
think  about  just  now,  it  drives  the 
bazaar  out  of  our  heads;  almost 
as  bad  as  if  we  had  a  family  our- 
selves," said  Miss  Lydia,  with  a 
breathless  outburst.  "  I  daresay 
you  have  heard  the  news — you  who 
always  hear  everthing  from  Fon- 
tanel." 

"About  Charley's  birthday?" 
said  Miss  Amelia. 

"  Well,  upon  my  word,  you  are 
a  witch  of  Endor,  or  something," 
said  Miss  Lydia,  whose  turn  it  was 
to  begin  the  duet ;  "  for  dear  Tom 
rode  down  to  tell  us  only  this  morn- 
ing. He  is  so  considerate,  dear 
Tom ;  and  I  am  sure  there  never 
was  such  a  stepfather, — to  think  o£ 
all  he  means  to  do,  just  as  if  Char- 
ley was  his  own  son  and  heir,"  cried 
Miss  Louisa,  who  was  scarcely  able 
to  keep  in  time  for  want  of  breath. 

"  His  own  son  and  heir,  if  he  had 
one,  need  not  to  make  so  much 
commotion,  my  dears,"  said  Miss 
Amelia,  administering  with  great 
goodwill  a  friendly  snub ;  "  there 
is  a  difference,  you  know,  between 
Fontanel  and  the  manor-house.  I 
suppose  there  will  be  a  dinner  of 
the  tenantry,  and  all  that.  There 
couldn't,  you  know,  much  as  your 
family  is  respected  in  the  county, 
be  much  of  that  sort  of  thing  at 
:Summerhayes." 

"  My  dear,  you  know  Amelia  al- 
ways speaks  her  mind,"  said  Miss 
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Harwood  ;  "  you  don't  mind  what 
she  says  ?  I  am  sure  I  hope  poor 
Charley  will  have  a  good  day  for  his 
fete,  and  that  everything  will  go  off 
well.  I  daresay  they  will  all  feel 
a  little  strange  on  such  a  day,  to 
think  of  all  the  changes  that  have 
happened.  I  remember,  as  if  it  were 
yesterday,  the  day  he  was  born ;  and 
oh  how  happy  poor  Mary  was  ! " 

"  I  am  sure  she  ought  to  be  a 
great  deal  happier  now,"  said  Miss 
Laura,  with  a  toss  of  her  head,  "  if 
she  were  sensible  enough  to  see  her 
advantages.  Dear  Tom  makes  him- 
self a  slave  to  her,  and  spends  all 
his  strength  upon  the  estate ;  and 
then  never  to  get  any  thanks  for  it. 
I  declare,  to  hear  how  you  speak  is 
enough  to  make  one  hate  the  world," 
said  Miss  Lydia,  with  the  usual 
joint  disregard  of  punctuation. 
"  But,  Miss  Harwood,  you  always 
take  Mary's  side." 

"  I  didn't  know  we  were  .come 
so  far  as  to  take  sides,"  said  Miss 
Amelia,  dryly ;  "  Mary  never  takes 
her  own  side,  that's  clear.  She  tries 
to  please  everybody,  poor  soul ; 
to  make  her  husband  happy  by 
letting  him  suppose  himself  the 
master  of  Fontanel, — and  to  make 
her  son  happy  by  making  believe 
he's  all  right  and  in  his  natural 
place ;  and  what's  to  come  of  it  all 
after  Charley  comes  of  age  is  more 
than  I  can  tell ;  for  Charley's  a  boy 
of  spirit,  though  he's  devoted  to  his 
mother,  and  it's  hard  never  to  have 
anything  to  say  in  one's  own  affairs. 
A  woman  may  submit  to  it,  per- 
haps, but  a  young  man  is  very  dif- 
ferent," said  Miss  Amelia,  with 
great  gravity,  breaking  off  with  an 
emphatic  jerk  the  last  end  of  her 
thread. 

Both  the  sisters  were  in  tears 
before  this  speech  was  finished.  "  I 
am  sure  it  is  very  hard,"  sobbed  the 
elder,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak, 
"  to  be  in  dear  Tom's  position,  and 
to  have  to  manage  everything,  and 
always  to  hear  it  brought  up  against 
him  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  estate,  and  it  belongs  to  his 
wife.  I  wonder  how  he  ever  puts  up 
withit,"  cried  the  other,  "dear  Tom, 
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that  is  the  head  of  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  the  county — far  better 
blood  than  the  Cliffords,  whose 
great-grandfather  was  in  trade  ;  and 
they  would  all  have  been  ruined 
but  for  dear  Tom/'  concluded  Miss 
Louisa ;  "  he  has  given  himself  up 
to  their  interests — and  this  is  his 
reward ! " 

"  Hush,  now,"  said  Miss  Har- 
wood,  "  I  am  sure  nothing  was  said 
that  could  make  you  cry ;  and  I  see 
poor  dear  Mary  herself  in  the  pony- 
carriage  driving  down  by  the  green. 
I  daresay  she  will  call  here.  She 
will  be  quite  surprised  if  she  sees 
you  have  been  crying.  Shouldn't 
you  like  to  run  up-stairs  and  set 
your  bonnets  straight  ?" 

"  I  daresay  she'll  come  in  look- 
ing as  bright  as  possible,"  said  Miss 
Amelia,  "  and  could  not  under- 
. stand,  if  we  were  to  tell  her,  why 
we  should  quarrel  and  cry  over  her 
affairs.  After  all,  it's  a  shame  she 
shouldn't  be  happy,  poor  soul ;  she 
-always  makes  the  best  of  every- 
thing. There  she  is,  kissing  her 
hand  to  us  already.  How  d'ye  do, 
my  dear  1  And  I  am  sure  I  think 
she's  as  pretty  now  as  when  she  was 
twenty,  whatever  the  men  may  say." 

"  Oh  dear,  that's  just  what  the 
men  say,"  cried  Miss  Louisa,  with 
indignation,  unable  even  at  this 
crisis  to  resist  the  temptation  ; 
"for  she  always  was  a  gentleman's 
beauty,"  added  Miss  Lydia,  half 
under  her  breath.  They  were  not 
in  the  least  malignant,  and  both  of 
them  secretly  liked  Mary  in  their 
hearts ;  but  they  could  not  resist  the 
opportunity  of  throwing  a  little 
javelin  at  her,  which  certainly  did 
her  no  harm. 

Mary  did  not  reach  the  door  until 
her  sisters-in-law  had  put  them- 
selves in  order  by  the  help  of  the 
mirror  in  the  back  drawing-room. 
All  this  time  Miss  Amelia  stood  by 
the  window  making  her  comments. 
"  Of  course  there  is  a  basket  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  pony-carriage," 
said  that  mollified  observer,  who 
was  nodding  and  smiling  all  the 
time  to  the  new  arrivals,  "  with  a 
•quantity  of  forced  things  in  it,  no 
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doubt;  for  there's  nothing  else  to 
be  had  at  this  time  of  the  year.  I 
think  I  can  see  strawberries  through 
the  lid,  which,  considering  it  is  only 
March,  is  flying  in  the  face  of  na- 
ture, I  think.  And  here  is  Loo. 
Well,  I  am  not  sure  that  poor  Loo 
is  not  as  much  forced  as  the  straw- 
berries ;  she  looks  a  long  way  older 
than  her  mother,  it  appears  to  me. 
Poor  thing !  perhaps  it's  not  won- 
derful under  the  circumstances  ; 
and  I  think  Loo  would  be  pretty 
if  she  was  free  in  her  mind,  or  had 
time  for  anything  but  brooding  over 
affairs.  She  is,  let  me  see,  eighteen 

at  her  next  birthday " 

"  Hush,  Amelia !  My  dear  Mary, 
it  makes  me  very  happy  to  see  you," 
said  old  Miss  Harwood,  rising  from 
her  comfortable  chair,  with  the  slow 
motion  of  an  old  woman,  to  meet 
the  kiss  of  the  mistress  of  Fonta- 
nel.  Perhaps  it  was  the  contrast 
of  true  old  age  which  made  Mary, 
though  convicted  of  having  been 
born  in  the  year  '14,  appear  then, 
in  '57,  so  blooming  and  fresh  and 
youthful.  She  had  lived,  on  the 
whole,  a  quiet  life.  She  had  little 
in  her  constitution  of  that  rabid 
selfishness  which  people  call  a  sen- 
sitive temperament.  She  bore  her 
troubles  meekly,  and  got  over  them ; 
and  even  the  anxieties  and  uneasi- 
ness of  recent  years  had  added  but 
few  wrinkles  to  the  fair  face  of  a 
woman  who  always  believed  that 
everything  would  turn  out  well, 
and  heartily  hoped  for  the  best. 
She  came  in,  well-dressed,  well-con- 
ditioned, sweet  to  look  at  and  to 
listen  to,  in  easy  matronly  fulness 
and  expansion,  into  the  pretty  but 
strait  and  limited  room  where  the 
two  old  sisters  lived  their  life ;  and 
when  she  had  kissed  them,  kissed 
also  the  two  younger  maidens,  who 
were,  however,  of  Mary's  own 
standing — no  younger  than  herself. 
They  all  looked  grey,  and  relaps- 
ed into  the  shade  in  presence  of  her 
sweet  looks  and  natural  gracious- 
ness.  Even  Loo,  who  stood  behind 
her  mother's  chair — a  tall  girl,  still 
with  great  brown  eyes,  which  count- 
ed for  twice  as  much  as  their  real 
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size  in  her  pale  face — looked,  as  Miss 
Amelia  said,  old  beside  Mrs  Sum- 
merhayes.  Hers  were  the  bright 
but  softened  tints,  the  round  out- 
lines, the  affectionate,  tender,  unim- 
passioned  heart,  which  confers  per- 
petual youth. 

"  How  nice  it  is  to  see  you  look- 
ing so  well ! "  said  Mary.  "  I  don't 
think  you  have  grown  a  bit  older, 
dear  Miss  Harwood,  for  twenty 
years.  Loo  and  I  have  come  down 
on  purpose  to  ask  you  to  come 
to  Fontanel  for  Charley's  birthday. 
He  comes  of  age,  dear  fellow,  next 
month,  you  know ;  and  as  it  is  a 
very  very  great  occasion,  we  thought 
a  three  weeks'  invitation  was  not 
too  much.  You  must  come  to  us 
the  day  before — the  carriage  will 
come  for  you — and  stay  at  least 
till  the  day  after,  so  that  you  may 
not  be  the  least  fatigued.  We 
are  going  to  have  all  sorts  of  plea- 
sures and  rejoicing ;  and  I  am 
sure,  though  I  am  a  foolish  old  mo- 
ther to  say  so,"  said  the  smiling, 
blooming  woman,  in  whom  light 
and  sunshine  seemed  to  have  en- 
tered Miss  Harwood's  drawing- 
room,  "  that  nobody  has  more  rea- 
son to  rejoice  over  a  son  than  I — 
than  we  have, — he  has  always  been 
such  a  dear  boy ;  he  has  never 
given  me  any  anxiety  all  his  life." 

"  Well,  he's  only  just  beginning 
his  life,"  said  Miss  Amelia.  "  What 
anxiety  could  he  give  you,  except 
about  the  measles  and  so  forth] 
To  be  sure  he  might  have  been 
plucked  at  the  university,  or  rusti- 
cated, or  something  dreadful ;  but 
I  allow  he's  a  good  boy,  and  not 
too  good  a  boy  either — which  is  a 
great  comfort.  I  am  glad  you  are 
not  going  to  stint  him  at  his  fete  : 
an  eldest  son  has  a  right  to  that,  I 
suppose  ;  but  I  hope  you  mean  to 
let  him  have  something  to  do,  my 
dear,  after  he  comes  of  age." 

"  To  do  1  Oh,  I  daresay  he  will 
ynd  quite  enough  to  do,  for  a  few 
fiears,  amusing  himself,"  said  Mary, 
perceptibly  growing  paler  for  the 
moment.  "Of  course  I  am  calcu- 
lating upon  both  of  you,  Louisa 
and  Liddy,"  she  said,  turning 
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round  with  an  air  of  making  her 
escape.  "  To  ask  such  near  friends 
formally  would  be  nonsense,  you 
know ;  but  you  must  not  forget  the 
twenty-fifth ;  and  I  hope  you  will 
come  early,  too,  and  see  the  prepa- 
rations, and  the  tenants'  dinner,  and 
all  that  is  to  go  on  out  of  doors." 

"  Oh,  we  have  got  an  invitation 
already,"  said  Miss  Laura.  "  Not 
that  we  would  have  come  unless 
you  had  asked  us  besides,  dear 
Mary,"  chimed  in  Miss  Lydia;  "but 
dear  Tom  called  this  morning  to 
tell  us  it  was  all  decided  upon," 
they  both  ran  on  together.  "  Such 
a  comfort  to  our  minds ;  for  I  am 
sure  Liddy  and  I  cannot  bear  to 
hear  you  ever  have  any  difference  of 
opinion,"  cried  Miss  Laura,  as  her 
solo  broke  upon  the  course  of  the 
duet.  "  And  dear  Tom  is  always 
so  glad  to  do  what  will  please  you, 
dear  Mary,"  chimed  Miss  Lydia,  as 
it  came  to  her  turn. 

Mary  turned  red  and  then  turn- 
ed pale  in  spite  of  herself.  Most 
people  have  some  specially  sensi- 
tive spot  about  them,  and  this  was 
Mary's  :  she  could  not  endure  to 
think  that  her  husband  consulted 
his  sisters  about  things  that  occur- 
red at  Fontanel. 

"  I  was  not  aware  we  had  any 
difference  of  opinion,"  she  said, 
with  dignity ;  "  things  always  have 
to  be  discussed,  and  Mr  Sum- 
merhayes  likes  to  consider  every- 
thing well  before  he  takes  it  in 
hand  ;  but,  of  course,  we  can  have 
but  one  mind  about  Charlie,  who 
really  is  the  owner  of  the  estate,  or 
at  least  will  be  after  the  twenty-fifth. 
He  is  so  popular  already,"  continued 
the  mother,  returning  to  the  Miss 
Harwoods.  The  tears  came  to  poor 
Mary's  eyes,  notwithstanding  all 
her  efforts.  She  felt  they  were  all 
watching  her,  and  that  to  do  jus- 
tice both  to  her  son  and  her  hus- 
band was  all  but  impossible  ;  and, 
besides,  at  that  moment  she  was 
under  the  influence  of  a  little  irri- 
tation. Mr  Summerhayes  did  not 
consult  his  sisters,  for  whose  judg- 
ment he  had  a  much  greater  con- 
tempt than  it  had  ever  entered  into 
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the  mind  of  Mary  to  entertain  for 
any  one  in  the  world ;  but  when 
he  was  annoyed  or  irritated  lie  oc- 
casionally took  the  benefit  of  their 
unreasoning  sympathy  and  partisan- 
ship, as  he  had  done  this  morning 
— and  there  was  nothing  in  all  the 
business  which  so  galled  and  exas- 
perated his  wife. 

"  He  always  was  a  dear  boy," 
said  kind  old  Miss  Harwood ;  "  and 
such  a  sweet  baby  as  he  was,  my 
dear.  I  remember  when  he  was 
born  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  I  was 
just  saying  so  before  you  came  in. 
I  never  saw  any  people  so  happy 
as  you,  and — hem — it  seems  foolish, 
to  be  sure,  talking  of  what  he  was 
as  a  baby  now  he's  a  man,"  she 
concluded,  hurriedly  stumbling  over 
that  unlucky  allusion.  Mary  again 
grew  a  little  pale,  poor  soul.  She 
could  not  escape  from  her  troubles 
anyhow — they  hemmed  her  in  on 
every  side. 

"  And  so  all  those  things  are  for 
the  bazaar,"  she  said,  by  way  of 
making  a  diversion.  "  Loo  was  to 
have  worked  you  something,  Miss 
Amelia,  but  Loo's  fingers  are  not  so 
useful  as  they  might  be.  She  is  a 
great  deal  too  fond  of  dreaming; 
but  I  don't  think  I  was  very  fond 
of  work  myself  when  I  was  her 
age;  and,  of  course,  she  has  some- 
thing in  hand  for  Charley.  A  birth- 
day would  not  be  a  birthday  if  the 
girls  had  not  worked  something  for 
their  brother ;  though  men  are  such 
bears,  as  I  sometimes  tell  Loo," 
said  poor  Mary,  beaming  brightly 
out  again  from  behind  her  cloud, 
"  I  don't  think  they  ever  look  twice 
at  the  purses  and  slippers  we  do  for 
them.  I  suppose  the  great  pleasure 
is  in  the  doing,  as  it  is  with  most 
other  things." 

"  But  I  am  sure  you  never  found 
it  so  with  dear  Tom,"  said  Miss 
Laura ;  "  he  was  always,  from  a  boy, 
so  pleased  with  what  we  made  for 
him.  Oh,  do  you  remember  those 
old  braces,  Laura?"  cried  Miss 
Lydia  ;  "  he  always  appreciates 
what  is  done  for  him — always," 
and  both  the  sisters  chimed  in  in  a 
breath. 
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"  I  was  not  speaking  of  Mr  Sum- 
merhayes,"  said  Mary,  returning 
into  the  cloud;  "I  was  speaking  of 
— men  in  general.  I  have  never 
had  any  perfect  people  to  deal  with 
in  my  experience,"  said  the  mistress 
of  Fontanel,  with  a  sidelong,  female 
blow,  which  she  could  not  resist 
giving.  "And  now  we  must  say 
good-bye,  dear  Miss  Harwood ;  it  is 
so  pleasant  to  see  you,  and  to  come 
into  this  sheltered  place  where  no- 
thing ever  seems  to  change." 

"  It  is  very  odd,"  said  Miss  Ame- 
lia, as  she  rose  to  shake  hands  with 
her  visitors,  "  you  people  who  are 
living  and  going  through  all  sorts 
of  changes,  you  like  to  come  back  to 
look  at  us  old  folks,  and  to  say  it  is 
pleasant  to  see  us  immovable.  I 
suppose  it  has  all  the  effect  of  a 
calm  background  and  bit  of  still 
life,  as  the  painters  say.  Perhaps 
we  don't  enjoy  it  so  much  as  you 
do  ;  we  like  to  have  something 
happen  now  and  then  for  a  little 
variety;  we  are  often  sadly  at  a 
loss,  if  you  did  but  know  it,  for  an 
event." 

"  Come  back  soon,  my  dear;  that 
will  be  an  event  for  us,"  said  Miss 
Harwood,  whose  soft  old  kiss  was 
balm  to  Mary's  cheek,  which  had 
flushed  and  paled  so  often.  Miss 
Laura  and  Miss  Lydia  went  out  to 
the  door  with  their  sister-in-law, 
where  they  took  leave  of  her.  "  We 
meant  to  have  driven  on  to  the 
manor  -  house,"  said  Mary  ;  "  but 
we  need  not  go  now,  since  we  have 
seen  you ;  and  there  is  no  room  in 
this  stupid  little  carriage,  or  I  would 
set  you  down  anywhere.  Good-bye ! 
don't  forget  the  twenty-fifth  !"  and 
so  she  drove  her  ponies  away.  The 
sisters  went  off  upon  their  usual 
round  of  calls,  discussing  her,  while 
Mrs  Summerhayes  drove  through 
the  village.  They  were  not  exactly 
spiteful  women,  and  they  did  like 
poor  Mary  in  their  hearts  :  if  she 
had  been  in  trouble  they  would 
have  rallied  to  her  with  all  their 
little  might;  but  they  could  not 
help  being  a  little  hard  upon  her 
now. 

"  Did  you  hear  what  she   said 
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about  Charley  being  the  true  owner 
of  the  estate?"  said  Miss  Laura. 
"After  all  dear  Tom  has  done ! "  said 
Miss  Lydia.  "  Oh,  how  strangely 
things  do  turn  out!"  cried  the  elder 
sister.  "He  might  have  done  so 
much  better  j  and  to  get  himself 
into  all  this  trouble  and  nobody 
even  grateful  to  him,"  said  the 
younger.  "Poor  dear  Tom  !"  they 
both  cried  together,  "he  deserved 
such  a  different  wife." 
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Such  was  the  aspect  of  affairs  on 
the  other  side ;  and  though  it  is 
natural  to  take  part  with  poor 
Mary  rather  than  with  her  subtle 
and  skilful  husband,  perhaps  his 
sisters  were  not  altogether  wrong. 
If  they  had  not,  all  of  them,  got 
somehow  into  conflict  with  nature, 
things  might  have  happened  very 
differently.  As  it  was,  a  perpetual 
false  position  created  mischief  on 
every  side. 


CHAPTER  VIII.— THE  EVE   OF   THE  BIRTHDAY. 


"  I  have  asked  old  Gateshead  to 
bring  over  the  deeds  you  executed 
before  our  marriage,  Mary,"  said 
Mr  Summerhayes,  a  few  days  before 
Charley  came  of  age  ;  "  I  want  to 
look  over  them  again." 

"  Yes  ! "  said  Mary,  stopping  sud- 
denly in  what  she  was  doing,  and 
giving  one  furtive  glance  at  him. 
She  asked  no  farther  question,  but 
waited  with  an  anxious  intensity  of 
interest  which  almost  stopped  the 
breath  on  her  lips. 

"  I  want  to  look  over  them  again 
— there  are  some  words  in  the  dupli- 
cates up-stairs  I  don't  feel  quite  sure 
about,"  said  Mr  Summerhayes. 

"But,  Tom,  you  told  me  they 
were  irrevocable,  and  never  could 
Be  meddled  with,"  said  Mary,  with 
a  sudden  flush  of  burning  colour, 
which  passed  away  immediately, 
leaving  her  very  pale.  It  had  been 
all  her  comfort  for  many  a  day  to 
think  that  those  deeds  were  beyond 
her  power — or  his — to  change.  She 
could  not  help  trembling  in  this 
sudden  terror.  She  had  no  confi- 
dence in  her  own  power  to  resist 
him — and,  alas,  but  a  wavering,  un- 
certain confidence  in  him,  that  he 
would  be  able  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  securing,  if  a  change  were 
possible,  a  stronger  title  to  all  the 
authority  and  power  he  at  present, 
in  her  right,  possessed. 

"Do  you  imagine  I  want  them 
meddled  with1?"  said  Mr  Summer- 
hayes. "  I  don't  think  women  un- 
derstand what  honesty  or  honour 
means,"  he  added,  in  his  harshest 


tone.  "  I  suppose  you  believe  I  am 
ready  to  perjure  myself,  or  break 
my  word,  or  do  anything  that's 
base,  for  a  bit  of  your  estate." 

"Indeed,  Tom,  I  never  thought 
anything  of  the  kind,"  said  poor 
Mary,  faltering  ;  but  she  had 
thought  something  of  the  kind, 
though  her  thoughts  were  incapable 
of  such  decided  expression,  and  the 
tremor  in  her  voice  betrayed  her. 

"That's  how  it  always  is,"  said 
Mr  Summerhayes,  without  any  pas- 
sion, but  with  a  concentrated  sneer 
in  his  voice ;  "  a  woman  who  has 
anything  always  suspects  her  hus- 
band of  an  intention  to  rob  her. 
Though  she  may  have  lived  with 
him  for  years,  and  known  his 
thoughts  and  shared  his  plans,  and 
thought  him  good  enough  to  be  her 
companion  and  protector,  the  mo- 
ment she  recurs  to  her  money  he 
becomes  a  robber,  and  nothing  is 
too  base  for  him  to  do.  No,"  he 
went  on,  breathing  out  a  long 
breath  of  indignation  apparently, 
and  offended  virtue  ;  "  I  don't  want 
to  alter  the  deeds — but  I  want  to 
read  over  one  clause  with  Gates- 
head,  to  make  sure  it's  all  right. 
You  would  not  like  your  children 
to  go  to  law  about  it  after  you  are 
dead?" 

"No,"  said  Mary,  with  a  slight 
shiver ;  her  fears  and  her  imagina- 
tion were  roused.  She,  of  course, 
knew  nothing  about  the  law,  ex- 
cept a  general  impression  that  it 
was  never  safe  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  it.  She  had,  however, 
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an  unreasoning  faith  in  the  efficacy 
of  anything  solemnly  signed  and 
witnessed,  which,  notwithstanding, 
if  anybody  threw  the  least  doubt 
upon  that  document,  changed  in- 
stantly into  a  total  scepticism  and 
unbelief  of  any  value  in  it  at  all. 
She  jumped  at  conclusions,  as  is  the 
habit  of  women ;  and  from  the  most 
perfect  confidence  in  the  security  of 
Fontanel,  instantly  plunged  into  the 
wildest  uneasiness  about  it,  and  al- 
ready saw  herself  compelled  to  alien- 
ate the  inheritance  from  her  chil- 
dren;— and  all  this  because  Mr  Sum- 
merhayeshad  remarked  some  expres- 
sion in  one  clause  which  struck  him 
as  of  doubtful  meaning, — at  least 
that  was  all  the  actual  foundation  up- 
on which  Mary  could  build  her  fears. 
So  it  was  with  feelings  of  an 
extremely  mingled  and  doubtful 
character  that  she  proceeded  with 
her  arrangements  for  the  birthday 
fete,  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  Mr 
Summerhayes  had  strongly  opposed 
• — he  could  not  very  well  have  told 
why.  Charley  was  the  heir  of  the 
estate — as  indisputable  as  if  his 
father  had  been  still  its  master; 
yet  there  was  a  great  difference ; 
and  perhaps  the-  stepfather  did  not 
feel  himself  quite  equal  to  the 
necessary  speeches,  nor  to  the  cor- 
diality which  would  be  required  of 
him  on  such  a  day.  Mr  Summer- 
hayes had  managed  everything  so 
completely  in  his  own  way — he  had 
felt  the  house  so  entirely  his  own 
these  five  years,  which  yet  was  not 
his  own,  nor  vested  in  him  by  any 
natural  right — that  the  idea  of 
acknowledging  as  much  virtually, 
if  not  in  distinct  words,  by  this 
public  recognition  of  the  heir,  galled 
him  strangely.  He  would  rather 
have  gone  out  of  the  way ;  but  as 
he  could  not  go  out  of  the  way,  he 
adopted,  half  unconsciously,  the 
only  mode  that  remained  of  mak- 
ing himself  disagreeable — he  found 
out  that  possible  flaw  in  the  deed. 
Probably  nothing  further  was  in 
his  thoughts  than  to  express  the 
discontent  in  his  mind,  and  throw 
a  little  shadow  of  insecurity  upon 
the  festivities  which  were  sacred  to 
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the  too-confident  heir.  Like  an  ill- 
tempered  father  keeping  up  his 
power  by  a  vague  threat  of  altering 
his  will,  Mr  Summerhayes  waved 
his  threatening  flag  over  the  heads 
of  the  family  at  Fontanel  by  this 
faint  cloud  of  suspicion  thrown 
upon  the  invincible  certainty  of  the 
deed.  He  meant  nothing  more ; 
but  evil  thoughts  are  suggestive, 
and  have  a  wonderful  power  of 
cumulation.  Perhaps  he  did  mean 
something  more  before  old  Gates- 
head,  whom,  on  other  occasions,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  call  an  old  fogy, 
was  disembarked  from  his  old- 
fashioned  chaise  at  the  door,  two 
days  before  Charley's  birthday. 
The  firm  was  Gateshead  and  Gates- 
head — but  Europe  and  Asia  are  not 
more  unlike  than  were  its  two 
members.  The  elder  was,  as  Mr 
Summerhayes  succinctly  expressed 
it,  an  old  fogy — the  other,  an  acute 
and  tolerably  accomplished  young 
man  of  the  world.  Mr  Courtenay 
Gateshead,  in  ordinary  cases,  was 
Mr  Summerhayes's  favourite,  and 
was  honoured  with  his  confidence  ; 
but  on  this  special  occasion  old  Mr 
Gateshead — whose  acuteness  was 
somewhat  blunted  by  age — who 
was  a  wonderful  gossip  and  gene- 
alogist, and  who  had  the  most  pro- 
found respect  for  the  superior  legal 
knowledge  of  the  master  of  Fon- 
tanel, who  had  once  been  of  the 
Inner  Temple — was,  as  an  old  friend 
of  the  family,  the  selected  guest. 

Mr  Gateshead  arrived  with  a  big 
portmanteau  and  a  little  tin  box. 
He  was  rather  nervous  about  this 
little  tin  box.  He  carried  it  into 
the  drawing-room  with  him,  where 
he  went  on  his  arrival,  being  a  great 
deal  too  early  for  dinner,  as  old 
fogies,  who  are  not  much  wanted  in 
the  drawing-room,  generally  are. 
But  Mary  was  very  glad  to  see  him, 
as  an  old  friend,  and  looked  at  him 
with  a  kind  of  half-conscious  appeal 
in  her  eyes,  of  which  Mr  Gateshead 
was  totally  unaware,  and  which  he 
would  have  been  completely  bewil- 
dered by  could  he  have  seen  it.  He 
made  some  absurd  mistakes  to  be 
sure.  He  called  her  Mrs  Clifford,  even 
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in  Mr  Summer-hay es's  presence;  and 
then,  instead  of  prudently  ignoring 
his  mistake,  begged  her  pardon,  and 
laughed  and  talked  of  his  bad  me- 
mory. But  the  tin  box  was  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  old  man's  mind. 
Every  ten  minutes  or  so,  he  paused 
in  his  talk,  which  was  voluminous, 
to  say,  "  Bless  my  soul,  where  is 
that  box  ? "  and  to  shift  it  from 
the  table  or  chair  on  which  he 
had  placed  it,  to  a  chair  or  table 
nearer.  The  box  oppressed  him 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  gossip  in 
which  his  soul  delighted.  He  took 
it  up  to  his  room  with  him,  but 
hesitated,  not  seeing  how  he  could 
leave  it  by  itself  when  he  came 
down  to  dinner ;  and  at  last  grate- 
fully accepted  Mr  Summerhayes's 
offer  to  put  it  in  his  own  study, 
where  all  his  own  papers  were,  and 
which  nobody  dared  go  into.  It 
seemed  safe  under  the  secure  shelter 
of  Mr  Summerhayes,  whose  abso- 
lute monarchy  was  indisputable,  and 
with  whose  personalities  nobody  in 
Fontanel  ventured  to  interfere. 
There,  accordingly,  the  tin  box  was 
deposited,  and  there,  after  dinner, 
somewhat  reluctantly  on  the  part  of 
old  Gateshead,  who  was  fond  of  the 
society  of  ladies,  and  of  Mrs  Sum- 
merhayes's  in  particular,  the  two 
gentlemen  adjourned,  to  talk  over 
that  flaw,  or  possibility  of  a  flaw, 
in  the  deeds  which  were  the  safe- 
guard of  the  young  Cliffords.  They 
sat  late  discussing  that  and  other 
affairs, — so  late,  that  it  seemed  quite 
the  middle  of  the  night  to  Mary 
when  her  husband  awoke  her  with 
a  cheerful  face,  to  say  that  Gates- 
head  was  of  opinion — and  he  agreed 
with  him,  after  the  close  examina- 
tion they  had  given  it — that  the 
deed  was  quite  unassailable,  so  that 
she  might  have  a  perfectly  easy 
mind  on  the  subject.  "  I  thought 
I  might  run  the  risk  of  a  cross  look 
for  breaking  your  sleep,  Mary,  when 
this  was  what  I  had  to  say.  I  am 
very  glad  myself,  for  it  might  have 
been  awkward,  as  no  power  was 
reserved  to  you  under  our  settle- 
ment of  will-making,  or  that  sort 
of  thing,"  said  Mr  Summerhayes. 
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"  However,  it's  all  right.  I  left 
that  old  fogy  pottering  over  his  tin 
box  in  my  study.  I  hope  he'll  not 
set  himself  on  fire  before  he  gets  to 
bed.  He's  getting  old  very  fast, 
Mary.  Young  Courtenay  will  soon 
have  everything  his  own  way." 
Poor  Mary  was  so  pleased,  so  de- 
lighted, so  thankful,  that  it  was  a 
long  time  before  she  could  get  to 
sleep  again.  She  lay  half  dreaming 
and  dozing,  with  an  exquisite  com- 
punction and  renewal  of  love  in  her 
heart.  Had  she  perhaps  suspected 
this  good  husband,  who  came  so 
joyfully  to  tell  her  that  all  was 
safe  ]  She  made  it  up  to  him  by 
the  fullest,  most  lavish  restoration 
of  confidence,  as  was  natural  to  a 
generous  woman ;  and  in  the  hap- 
piest thankful  state  of  mind,  though 
with  an  odd  half -dreaming  fancy 
that  old  Gateshead  had  set  fire  to 
himself,  and  that  she  smelt  his 
nightcap  smouldering  into  slow  de- 
struction, fell  finally,  when  it  was 
almost  dawn,  into  a  sound  sleep. 

But  Mary  could  not  believe  that 
she  had  been  more  than  a  few 
minutes  asleep  when  she  was  awoke 
by  the  horrible  clangour  of  the 
alarm-bell,  and  by  the  rushing  and 
screaming  of  all  the  servants. 
Could  it  be  old  Gateshead's  night- 
cap that  caused  that  terrible  signi- 
ficant sniff  of  burning  that  pervaded 
the  entire  atmosphere?  Before  she 
could  wake  her  husband,  who  lay 
in  a  profound  sleep,  Charley  had 
rushed  in  at  the  door  with  the 
alarming  cry  of  fire.  "  Fire  ! — get 
up,  mother,  make  haste,  but  don't 
flurry  yourself ;  put  something  on; 
it's  in  the  west  wing.  There's 
time  to  escape,"  cried  Charley. 
"  I'll  get  out  the  children,  and  come 
back  for  you,"  he  said,  as  he  rushed 
off  again.  "  Fire  ! "  cried  Mr  Sum- 
merhayes, springing  up.  "  Good 
heavens  !  It's  that  old  fool,  old 
Gateshead  How  could  I  be  so  mad 
as  to  trust  him  by  himself1?"  and 
almost  before  Mary  knew  he  was 
awake,  he  too  had  rushed  out  of  the 
room,  drawing  on  his  dressing-gown 
as  he  flew  out  at  the  door.  "  Oh 
Tom,  see  to  the  children  ;  don't 
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leave  me!31  cried  Mary  in  her 
fright,  and  she  too  wrapped  herself 
hastily  in  the  first  garment  she 
could  find,  and  rushed  to  the  door. 
She  could  see  nothing  but  a  thick 
volume  of  smoke  pouring  from  the 
west  wing  through  the  entire  house, 
into  which  her  husband's  figure 
disappeared,  while  every  soul  in  the 
place  seemed  emerging  out  of  it  in 
different  varieties  of  fright  and  un- 
dress. "  We've  sent  off  for  the  fire- 
engines  ;  and  don't  be  alarmed, 
mother,  it's  entirely  in  the  west 
wing,"  cried  Charley,  who  came  to- 
wards her  with  Alf  in  one  arm  and 
little  Mary  in  the  other.  Harry 
and  Loo  came  crouching  close  to 
the  big  brother  behind — all  silent, 
all  ready  to  cry,  all  staring  with  wide- 
open,  suddenly-awakened  eyes,  and 
frightened  out  of  their  very  lives. 
"  Oh  Charley,  Mr  Summerhayes  will 
be  killed !  Where  is  he  going  ?  Is 
it  to  look  for  Mr  Gateshead  ? "  cried 
Mary,  who,  when  she  saw  her  chil- 
dren safe,  fell  into  a  panic  about 
her  husband.  He  had  rushed  into 
the  very  depths  of  that  black  vol- 
ume of  smoke,  in  spite  of  many 
warning  voices.  He  came  stagger- 
ing back  after  a  few  minutes,  half 
suffocated,  to  the  staircase,  where 
he  sat  down  to  recover  himself. 
"  Oh  Tom,  Mr  Gateshead  is  safe," 
cried  Mary,  who  was  shivering  in 
her  shawl  with  cold  and  terror,  and 
who  would  not  leave  her  husband, 
though  the  smoke  came  nearer  and 
nearer.  "  D —  Mr  Gateshead,"  cried 
the  excited  master  of  the  house. 
"  Charley,  fly  to  the  other  side — to 
the  window — my  study — the  tin 
box !  I'll  take  care  of  your  mo- 
ther," he  shouted,  as  Charley  ap- 
peared coming  back.  When  he  had 
placed  Mary  in  safety,  Mr  Summer- 
hayes himself  hurried  to  the  same 
spot.  It  was  he  alone  who  mount- 
ed the  ladder,  though  everybody 
else  said  it  was  madness.  But  it 
would  have  been  as  sane  a  proceed- 
ing to  walk  into  a  furnace  as  into 
that  room,  which  was  the  very 
centre  of  the  fire.  He  came  down 
again  deadly  pale,  and  almost  faint- 
ing, with  a  hurt  on  his  head  from  a 
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falling  beam,  and  half  suffocated 
with  the  fiery  smoke.  The  tin  box 
was  beyond  the  possibility  of  re- 
demption. 

But  the  fire,  curiously  enough, 
scarcely  penetrated  beyond  the  west 
wing,  which  was  an  unimportant 
part  of  the  house — a  recent  addition, 
where  nobody  slept,  and  which,  in- 
deed, contained  little  that  was  im- 
portant except  Mr  Summerhayes's 
study,  which  had  been  built  after 
his  own  design,  and  contained  all 
his  pet  and  personal  belongings. 
Mary  and  the  children  watched  from 
the  gardener's  cottage  the  working 
of  the  fire-engines  ;  and  in  the  ex- 
citement of  seeing  how  the  fire  was 
got  under,  and  how  little  damage, 
after  all,  was  done  to  Fontanel,  for- 
got the  misery  of  the  morning  and 
their  comfortless  circumstances. 
Even  Loo  felt  that  her  stepfather 
was  to  be  regarded  as  a  hero,  when 
he  came,  pale,  black,  and  be- 
grimed— after  it  became  apparent 
that  the  work  of  destruction  was 
stopped — to  the  cottage  to  have  his 
head  bound  up,  and  to  see  that  his 
wife  and  her  children  were  safe. 
And  perhaps  Loo  was  still  better 
disposed  towards  him  when  she 
found  that  he  did  not  take  upon 
himself  any  heroic  airs,  but  was  in 
a  most  savage  temper,  cursing  old 
Gateshead  as  nobody  had  ever  be- 
fore heard  Mr  Summerhayes  curse 
any  man.  "  I  was  rash  not  to  see 
him  safe  to  bed,"  cried  the  master 
of  the  burning  house ;  and  Mary 
did  all  she  could,  in  her  generous 
way,  to  deprecate  and  excuse  "  the 
poor  old  man."  "Nobody  is  to 
blame  ;  it  must  have  been  an  acci- 
dent— only  an  accident,"  said  Mary; 
and  Mr  Summerhayes,  in  his  rage 
and  vexation,  had  not  even  the 
grace  to  be  civil  to  her,  but  still  mut- 
tered curses  upon  old  Gateshead. 

While,  for  his  part,  Mr  Gates- 
head  went  round  and  round  what 
had  been  the  west  wing,  wringing 
his  hands.  ."Burned! — lost ! — my 
tin  box.  I  will  never  dare  look 
Courtenay  in  the  face  again ;  and, 
good  Lord  !  what's  to  become  of 
the  children?"  cried  the  poor  old 
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lawyer.  He  could  not  help  hearing 
some  of  Mr  Summerhayes's  passion- 
ate exclamations,  and  perceived,  by 
the  way  everybody  hustled  past  him, 
that  he  was  blamed  for  the  sudden 
calamity.  Though  he  was  an  old 
fogy,  he  was  as  sensitive  as  any 
man  to  a  personal  grievance.  Very 
soon  he  began  to  think  about  this 
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mysterious  business.  "  Good  Lord, 
the  deed  !  the  poor  dear  children  ! " 
said  the  old  lawyer  to  himself.  He, 
too,  grew  angry  and  pale  with 
indignation  ;  but  he  kept  silence 
and  his  own  counsel.  This  was  the 
strange  and  ill-omened  event  which 
happened  at  Fontanel  the  day  be- 
fore Charley's  coming  of  age. 


CHAPTER  IX. — THE  FIRE  AND   ITS   CONSEQUENCES. 


The  idea  of  a  fire — of  a  fire  in 
one's  own  house,  darkly  raging  in 
the  silence  of  the  night,  threatening 
death  to  helpless  sleepers  in  their 
beds — is  too  overwhelming  at  first 
to  allow  the  minds  of  the  startled 
sufferers  in  ordinary  circumstances 
to  enter  into  details.  Mary,  for  her 
part,  found  so  many  things  to  be 
grateful  for, — first,  she  was  so 
thankful  that  all  were  safe — second, 
so  glad  to  find  that  even  the  house 
was  not  injured  to  any  serious  de- 
gree,— and,  third,  so  proud  of  the 
energy  and  zeal  of  her  husband, — 
that  the  real  loss  was  a  long  time 
of  becoming  fairly  visible  to  her. 
Before  it  dawned  upon  his  mother, 
Charley,  worn  out  as  he  was  by  his 
exertions,  had  realised  what  it  was; 
and  had  felt,  with  a  strange  mo- 
mentary thrill  and  shock  through 
his  whole  frame,  that  the  founda- 
tions of  the  world  were  crumbling 
under  his  feet,  and  that  he  dared 
no  longer  boast  of  the  morrow. 
Loo  too,  who  had  been  almost  en- 
thusiastic about  her  stepfather  in 
that  first  hour  of  his  heroism, 
had  fallen  back  again,  and  was 
paler  than  ever,  and  looked  more 
wistfully  out  of  her  background 
with  those  great  brown  eyes. 
But  still  Mary  continued  to  kiss 
little  Alf,  who  was  rather  im- 
patient of  the  process,  and  rejoice 
over  her  children.  "If  it  had 
broken  out  anywhere  else,"  she 
said,  "we  might  all  have  been 
burned  in  our  beds.  Was  it  not  a 
wonderful  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence, Tom,  when  there  was  to  be 
a  fire,  to  think  it  should  be  there  1 
We  had  not  even  any  associations 


with  the  west  wing — except  you, 
dear — I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon 
— but  you  rather  enjoyed  building 
the  study,  and  you  must  make 
another  one.  I  shall  always  think 
it  a  special  Providence  the  fire  was 
there." 

"  You  don't  know  what  you're 
saying,  Mary/'  said  her  husband  ; 
"  it  was  not  Providence,  it  was 

that  confounded  old Oh,  Mr 

Gateshead !  are  you  in  the  least 
aware  how  this  happened  ?  Did 
you  drop  your  candle,  or  a  match, 
or  anything  1  or  were  you  burning 
any  of  your  papers  ?  It  is  a  hor- 
rible misfortune  to  have  happened 
just  now." 

"But  really,  Tom,  the  house  is 
so  little  injured  it  won't  matter  for 
to-morrow,' ;  said  Mary ;  "  things 
can  go  on  just  as  before." 

"Oh!"  said  her  husband,  with 
a  little  groan,  "  don't  talk  so  lightly; 
you  don't  know  what's  happened. 
Gateshead,  why  on  earth  didn't 
you  go  at  once  to  bed  1" 

"  Mr  Summerhayes,  I'll  thank 
you  to  leave  off  that  sort  of  thing," 
said  the  old  lawyer,  divided  be- 
tween fear  and  indignation.  "  I 
am  not  stupid,  sir,  as  you  try  to 
make  people  believe,  though  I  am 
older  than  you  are.  It's  a  very 
strange  circumstance,  but  if  Pro- 
vidence has  not  done  it,  as  you  say, 
neither  have  I.  But  I'll  tell  you 
what  is  your  duty,  Mr  Summer- 
hayes. Before  I  leave  here,  which 
shall  be  to-day,  I'll  draw  out  a 


draught-deed   to 
this    one    that 

burnt " 

"What    deed 


correspond  with 
is    unfortunately 

do    you    mean  ? 
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burnt  1 "  cried  Mary,  in  dismay  ; 
"  not  that  deed '; 

"  Yes,  Mrs  Clifford— I  beg  your 
pardon,  Mrs  Summerhayes  —  ex- 
actly that  deed,"  said  the  solicitor  ; 
"  and  you  should  not  lose  a  moment 
in  executing  it  over  again — not  a 
moment,  especially  considering  that 
Charley  is  just  of  age/' 

"  That  deed !  "  cried  Mary ;  "  oh 
Tom ! "  She  turned  to  him  in 
simple  distress  and  lamentation;  but 
he  met  her  eyes  with  such  a  strange 
defiance,  and  the  colour  rose  so 
perceptibly  in  his  cheek,  that  Mary 
stopped  short  petrified.  What  did 
it  mean  ?  She  turned  round  alarm- 
ed, and  met  the  curious  eyes  of 
old  Gateshead,  who  was  studying 
her  looks,  with  something  like 
confusion.  For  the  moment  her 
heart,  as  she  thought,  stopped 
beating  in  poor  Mary's  troubled 
breast. 

"  You  should  not  lose  a  moment 
— it  ought  to  be  done  over  again," 
said  the  old  man,  "  while  I  am  here, 
to  prevent  any  informality.  It 
ought  at  once  to  be  done  over 
again." 

"  Mrs  Summerhayes  unfortunate- 
ly has  no  power  to  do  anything," 
said  her  husband.  "  No  such  un- 
fortunate chance  was  calculated  up- 
on at  our  marriage.  No  right  was 
reserved  to  her  of  making  any 
settlement.  You  know  that  well 
enough,  Gateshead." 

"  That  can  be  obviated  by  your 
joining  with  her,"  said  the  lawyer. 
"You  could  do  that,  at  least,  till 
there's  time  to  take  advice  on  the 
subject ;  for  burning  only  revokes 
where  there's  an  intention  of  re- 
voking, as  you're  aware,  Mr  Sum- 
merhayes— and  so  long  as  we  can 
prove  what  was  the  general  pur- 
port  " 

"  In  that  case,  there's  no  need  for 
doing  anything  further,"  said  the 
master  of  Fontanel. 

"  But  the  matter  is  too  important 
to  be  left  on  a  chance,"  said  the  old 
lawyer,  anxiously;  "nobody  can 
ever  tell  what  may  happen.  For 
Charley's  sake  you  ought  not  to  lose 
an  hour.  I'll  draw  up  a  draft " 
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"  Oh,  Tom,  listen  to  Mr  Gates- 
head  !"  cried  poor  Mary,  trying  to 
smile,  though  her  heart  felt  as  if  it 
were  breaking,  as  she  laid  a  timid, 
beseeching  hand  on  his  arm. 

Her  husband  threw  her  hand 
lightly  off,  and  turned  away.  "  There 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  we 
should  rush  into  fresh  documents," 
he  said.  "  Stuff !  we  are  not  going 
to  die  to-day ;  and  if  we  did  die  to- 
day, why,  Mary,  your  heirs  are  as 
safe  as  ever  they  were.  I'll  think 
it  over,  Gateshead,  and  see  Court- 
enay  about  it.  There  is  no  hurry ; 
and,  upon  my  word,  whatever  you 
may  think  on  the  subject,  I  have 
had  about  enough  of  excitement  for 
one  day." 

"Does  your  head  ache,  Tom?" 
said  Mrs  Summerhayes. 

"Abominably;  and  look  here," 
said  her  husband,  exhibiting  his 
hands,  which  were  considerably 
burned,  "if  I  am  to  be  made  fit 
for  presentation  to-morrow,  you'll 
have  to  nurse  me,  Mary.  Come 
along,  I  have  a  great  deal  to  talk  to 
you  about.  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Gateshead,  but  now  that  everything 
is  safe,  considering  what  I  have  be- 
fore me  to-morrow,  I  must  get  a 
little  rest." 

"  Then  I  am  to  understand  that 
you  refuse  to  do  anything  in  place 
of  the  deed  that  has  been  burned," 
said  the  old  lawyer. 

<<  Refuse  ?  certainly  not ;  I'll 
think  of  it,  and  see  Courtenay  about 
it.  We  can  talk  it  over  at  dinner," 
said  Mr  Summerhayes,  walking 
away  calmly  towards  the  house  with 
his  wife. 

This  conversation  had  taken  place 
at  the  gardener's  cottage,  within 
hearing  of  Loo,  who  had  all  this 
time  been  standing  at  the  window. 
When  Mary  and  her  husband  went 
away,  the  old  lawyer  uttered  a 
furious  and  profane  exclamation. 
"He'll  speak  to  Courtenay.  I'm 
not  to  be  trusted,  I  suppose ;  con- 
found the  upstart ! "  cried  old  Gates- 
head  ;  "  but  I  shan't  stay  here  to  be 
insulted  by  Tom  Summerhayes. 
Lord  bless  us !  what's  the  matter, 
my  dear?" 
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This  question  was  addressed  to 
Loo,  who  came  suddenly  up  to  him, 
overwhelming  the  old  man  with 
the  gaze  of  her  great  brown  eyes. 
"  Tell  me  only  one  thing — is  Charley 
disinherited1?"  said  Loo,  grasping 
with  her  slight  but  firm  fingers  the 
lawyer's  arm. 

"  My  dear,  you  don't  understand 
it,"  said  Mr  Gateshead. 

"  I  understand  it  perfectly ;  is 
Charley  disinherited  ?"  asked  the 
anxious  girl. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  it  depends  on 
circumstances,"  said  the  lawyer; 
"  don't  look  at  me  so  fiercely,  it  is 
not  my  doing.  The  deeds  are  de- 
stroyed— that's  all.  I  daresay  it 
won't  make  any  difference.  "We 

can  prove Don't  cry,  my  dear 

child ;  711  stand  by  you  if  he  tries 
to  do  anything — and  you  can  "tell 
your  brother  so.  It  shan't  make 
any  difference  if  I  can  help  it — 
don't  cry." 

"  I  don't  mean  to  cry,"  said 
Loo,  with  indignation ;  "  is  this 
why  the  fire  was1?"  The  words 
seemed  to  drop  from  her  lips  before 
she  was  aware  ;  then  a  violent  blush 
rushed  over  poor  Loo's  pale  face ; 
she  shrank  back,  and  took  her  hand 
from  his  arm,  and  turned  her  face 
away.  "  I  did  not  mean  to  say 
that ;  I  meant  to  say — I  under- 
stand," said  Loo,  slowly.  It  was  a 
very  woe-begone  despairing  face 
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that  she  turned  upon  him  when  she 
looked  round  again.  The  old  man, 
who  had  known  her  all  her  life, 
patted  her  on  the  head  as  if  she  had 
been  still  a  child. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  my  dear,  things 
will  come  straight ;  though  your 
stepfather  has  been  rude  to  me,  I 
will  not  go  away  for  your  sakes," 
said  Mr  Gateshead;  but  such  a 
conversation  as  this  could  not  be 
carried  on.  The  lawyer  returned 
to  the  house  to  be  present  at  the 
investigation  into  the  cause  of  the 
fire  which  Mr  Summerhayes  was 
already  making ;  and  Loo,  for  her 
part,  sick  at  heart,  and  in  a  state 
of  the  profoundest  despair,  went 
put  to  seek  her  brother.  It  was 
just  as  well  for  both  that  they  did 
not  meet  that  morning ;  for  neither 
of  the  two  in  their  hearts  had  any 
doubt  upon  the  subject.  As  for 
their  mother,  she  kept  by  her  hus- 
band's side,  in  a  state  of  mind  not 
to  be  described;  taking  hope  by 
times ;  listening  with  eager  anxiety 
to  hear  any  explanation  that  could 
be  offered  ;  trying  to  believe  that 
he  only  hesitated  to  replace  the 
destroyed  deed  because  he  had  no 
confidence  in  old  Gateshead,  and 
preferred  to  consult  Courtenay;  but 
in  her  heart  feeling,  like  Charley, 
that  total  shipwreck  had  happened, 
and  that  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  were  giving  way. 


CHAPTER  X. — A  VERY  SURPRISING   OCCURRENCE. 


The  ruins  of  the  west  wing  were 
clearly  visible  from  the  great  wooden 
building  erected  by  Mr  Summer- 
hayes in  the  park  where  the  tenants 
were  to  dine.  It  was  too  cold  in 
March  for  a  tent;  and  there  was 
no  room  in  Fontanel  large  enough 
for  these  festivities,  except  the  great 
double  suite  of  drawing-rooms  where 
the  doors  had  been  removed,  and 
where  there  was  to  be  a  ball  at 
night.  Much  was  the  talk  about 
the  alarming  event  of  the  previous 
day,  which  had  shaken  half  the 
country  with  personal  terrors,  much 
warmer  than  are  generally  awakened 


by  the  intelligence  of  a  fire  at  a 
friend's  house.  On  hearing  of  it, 
every  soul  within  twenty  miles  had 
sighed  with  resignation  or  cried  out 
with  impatience,  giving  up  all  hopes 
of  the  festivities  to  which  everybody 
had  been  looking  forward ;  but  Mr 
Summerhayes's  messengers  with  the 
intimation  that  all  was  going  on  as 
before,  came  about  as  soon  as  the 
news  of  the  calamity.  Mr  Summer- 
hayes himself  was  more  gracious, 
more  cordial,  than  anybody  had 
ever  known  him.  He  spoke  of 
"our  dear  boy"  in  his  speech  to 
the  farmers,  and  described  Charley 
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in  such  terms,  that  the  heart  of 
Charley's  mother  was  altogether 
melted,  and  she  felt  ready  to  com- 
mit the  fate  of  her  children  a  dozen 
times  over  into  her  husband's  hands. 
Nothing  could  be  more  manly,  more 
honourable,  more  affectionate,  than 
the  way  in  which  Mr  Summerhayes 
spoke  of  his  own  position.  He  was, 
he  said,  his  wife's  steward  and  his 
son's  guardian ;  such  a  position 
might  have  been  painful  to  some 
men  —  but  love  made  everything 
sweet;  and  he  was  happy  in  having 
always  had  the  entire  confidence  of 
his  beloved  clients.  He  even  re- 
ferred to  the  honoured  husband  of 
the  Queen,  as  in  something  of  a 
similar  position  to  his  own,  and 
brought  down  storms  of  applause. 
Charley  made  his  little  speech  with 
great  difficulty  after  his  stepfather. 
The  poor  boy  looked  ghastly,  and 
could  scarcely  get  the  words  out ; 
but  his  pleased  retainers,  who  be- 
lieved him  overwhelmed  by  his 
feelings,  applauded  all  the  same. 
When  he  had  done  what  was  re- 
quired of  him,  Charley  managed  to 
steal  away  unperceived  by  anybody 
except  Loo,  who  went  wistfully 
after  her  brother.  She  overtook 
him  by  the  time  he  had  got  to  the 
woods  which  skirted  the  park,  and 
put  her  arm  softly  within  his  with- 
out saying  anything.  The  two 
young  creatures  wandered  under 
the  bristling  budded  trees  in  si- 
lence, with  unspeakable  sadness  in 
their  hearts.  They  had  nothing  to 
say  to  console  each  other — or  rather 
Loo,  whose  very  heart  wept  over  her 
brother,  could  think  of  nothing  to 
say  to  him.  At  last,  caressing  his  arm 
with  her  tender,  timid,  little  hand, 
Loo  ventured  upon  one  suggestion : 
"  Oh,  Charley,  poor  rnamma  ! "  said 
the  girl,  in  her  heart-breaking  young 
voice.  "  Yes — poor  mamma  ! "  said 
Charley,  with  a  groan.  Poor  Mary  ! 
it  was  all  her  doing,  yet  her  chil- 
dren cast  no  reproach  upon  her. 
She,  after  all,  would  be  the  greatest 
sufferer. 

"  But,  Loo,  I  can't  stop  here 
after  what  has  happened,"  said 
Charley  when  they  had  both  re- 
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covered  a  little ;  "  he  may  be  going 
to  do  everything  that's  right  for 
anything  we  can  tell.  Don't  let  us 
talk  as  if  it  were  anybody's  fault ; 
but  I  can't  stop  here,  you  know, 
about  Fontanel,  doing  nothing,  as 

if Don't  cry,  Loo.  You  would 

not  like,  anyhow,  to  have  an  idle 
fellow  for  a  brother.  Harry  is  the 
clever  one  ;  but  I  daresay  my  god- 
father, the  old  general,  could  get 
me  a  commission ;  and  I  could  live 
on  my  pay,"  said  Charley,  with  a 
slight  quiver  in  his  upper  lip,  "  and 
perhaps  get  on~  I  don't  think  I 
should  make  a  bad  soldier  —  only 
that  there's  the  examinations,  and 
all  that.  It's  very  hard,  Loo,  to 
have  lost  all  this  time." 

"  Oh,  Charley,  Charley  dear !  I 
can't  bear  it — it's  too  hard  to  put 
up  with,"  cried  poor  little  passion- 
ate Loo. 

"Now  don't  you  go  and  take 
away  what  little  strength  a  fellow 
has,"  remonstrated  Charley ;  "  it 
must  be  put  up  with,  and  what's- 
the  use  of  talking  1  Now  look  here, 
Loo ;  if  you  make  a  fuss,  it  will 
do  no  good  in  the  world,  but  only 
vex  mamma ;  she  can't  mend  it, 
you  know.  I  mean  to  put  the  best 
face  on  it,  and  say  I  want  to  see 
the  world,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ; 
and  believe  exactly  as  if — as  if  the 
fire  had  never  happened,"  said 
Charley,  with  a  dark  momentary 
cloud  upon  his  face.  u  I  can  make 
my  mother  believe  me ;  and  it  will 
be  a  comfort  to  her  to  have  me  out 
of  the  way,"  said  the  heroic  lad. 
with  something  like  a  suppressed 
sob,  "  and  to  think  I  don't  suspect 
anything.  It  is  hard — I  don't  say 
anything  else ;  but,  Loo,  we  must 
bear  it  all  the  same." 

And  so  they  went  wandering 
through  the  bare  woods,  poor  Loo 
stooping  now  and  then  unawares 
to  gather  some  violets  according  to 
her  girlish  habits,  and  Charley, 
even  in  the  depths  of  his  distress, 
following  with  his  eye  the  startled 
squirrel  running  along  a  branch. 
They  were  profoundly,  forlornly, 
exquisitely  sad,  but  they  could  not 
ignore  the  alleviations  of  their 
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youth.  Amid  all  the  sudden  shock  of 
this  disinheritance — in  which  there 
mingled  so  cruel  a  sense  of  wrong, 
so  warm  an  indignation  and  resent- 
ment— Charley  still  thought,  with  a 
rising  thrill  of  courage  and  pride, 
that  he  might  carve  out  for  him- 
self a  better  fortune;  while  Loo, 
her  brother's  sole  confidante  and 
supporter,  was  herself  supported 
by  that  exquisite  consciousness  of 
being  able  to  console  and  encourage 
him,  which  almost  atones  to  a  girl's 
heart  for  every  misfortune.  They 
could  hear  the  distant  echoes  of 
the  cheers  and  laughter  and  loud 
cordial  talk  of  the  guests,  while 
they  strayed  along  silent,  with 
hearts  too  full  to  speak.  Very 
different  anticipations  had  the  two 
entertained  of  this  famous  day  so 
long  looked  forward  to.  They  were 
to  be  the  first  in  all  the  rejoicings 
undertaken  in  their  honour — for 
the  glory  of  the  heir-apparent  could 
not  fail  to  be  shared  by  the  Prin- 
cess Koyal,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Fontanel  ;  they  had  pictured  to 
themselves  a  brilliant  momentary 
escape  out  of  the  embarrassments 
and  restraints  which  they  could  not 
but  be  conscious  of  at  home,  and 
Charley  had  even  been  prepared  to 
feel  magnanimous  to  Mr  Summer- 
hayes,  who,  after  all,  was  but  a  tem- 
porary interloper,  and  had  no  right 
to  that  inheritance  of  which  the 
young  Clifford  was  heir  indisputa- 
ble. Now,  the  sound  of  the  merry- 
making went  to  Charley's  heart 
with  acute  blows  of  anguish.  It 
was  an  aggravation  of  the  sudden 
misery,  cold-blooded  and  odious ; 
what  were  they  rejoicing  about1? 
Because  a  poor  boy  had  come  to  the 
coveted  years  of  manhood,  to  learn 
bitterly,  on  the  eve  of  what  should 
have  been  his  triumph,  that  he  was 
an  absolute  dependant,  a  beggar,  at 
the  mercy  of  a  stepfather.  No 
wonder  he  could  not  speak;  no 
wonder  he  put  up  his  hands  to  his 
ears,  and  uttered  a  groan  of  rage  and 
wretchedness  when  that  burst  of 
cheering  came  upon  the  wind,  and 
Loo,  speechless,  could  but  cry  and 
clench  her  little  hands  in  the  bitter- 


ness of  her  heart.  This  was  be- 
tween the  tenants'  dinner  and  the 
ball  in  the  evening,  which  was  to 
be  the  gayest  ever  known  in  the 
county.  Poor  Charley  would  gladly 
have  faced  a  tiger,  or  led  a  forlorn 
hope,  could  he  have  had  such  an 
alternative,  instead  of  arraying  him- 
self in  sumptuous  raiment  and  ap- 
pearing at  that  ball,  where  his  pre- 
sence would  be  indispensable.  He 
seized  poor  Loo's  little  hands 
harshly  in  his  own,  and  pressed 
them  till  she  could  have  screamed 
for  pain.  "  Don't  cry ;  your  eyes 
will  be  red  at  the  ball — your  first 
ball,  Loo ! "  cried  her  brother,  with  a 
kind  of  savage  tenderness ;  and  Loo, 
half  afraid  of  this  strange  new  de- 
velopment of  the  man  out  of  the 
boy,  was  fain  to  dry  her  poor  eyes 
and  cling  to  his  arm,  and  coax  him 
to  go  in  to  prepare  for  the  greater 
trial  of  the  night. 

While  these  two  forlorn  young 
creatures  were  thus  engaged,  an- 
other conversation  was  taking  place 
at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  the 
festivities,  in  the  park  of  Fontanel. 
Mr  Courtenay  Gateshead  had  come 
down  to  be  present  at  the  tenants7 
dinner  in  his  capacity  as  legal  ad- 
viser to  Mr  Summerhayes  ;  but  the 
young  lawyer  looked  on  with  a  pre- 
occupied air,  sometimes  casting  a 
keen  look  of  inspection  at  the  mas- 
ter of  the  feast.  When  the  party 
from  the  great  house  left  the  hum- 
ble revellers,  Courtenay,  instead  of 
joining  Mr  Summerhayes,  beckoned 
aside  his  uncle  and  partner.  Old 
Gateshead  had  stayed  for  the  chil- 
dren's sake ;  but  had  found  it  totally 
impossible  to  change  Mr  Summer- 
hay  es's  first  determination.  He 
would  not  consent  to  read,  much 
less  to  sign  the  document  hastily 
prepared  by  the  anxious  old  lawyer. 
He  would  think  it  over,  he  repeated, 
and  see  Courtenay,  with  an  implied 
slight  upon  the  powers  and  skill  of 
Courtenay's  uncle,  which  galled  the 
old  man  to  the  last  degree.  The 
young  lawyer  found  his  relative  ex- 
ceedingly sulky  and  out  of  temper. 
"  I  have  something  particular  to 
consult  you  about/'  Courtenay  said, 
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who  did  not  yet  know  anything 
about  the  destruction  of  the  deed  ; 
and  Mr  Gateshead,  who  had  that 
disclosure  to  make,  followed  him 
with  no  very  pleasant  feelings  to 
the  verge  of  the  wood,  not  very  far 
from  where  Charley  and  Loo  were 
wandering  in  the  despair  of  their 
hearts.  But  the  old  lawyer  was 
much  taken  by  surprise  by  the 
question  which  his  nephew  did  not 
put  to  him  till  they  were  quite 
alone,  and  sheltered  from  all  eaves- 
droppers by  the  broad  expanse  of 
the  park. 

"Uncle,  you  have  a  wonderful 
memory.  I  suppose  you  remember 
John  Clifford,  this  boy's  grand- 
father— he  who  broke  the  entail," 
said  Courtenay,  in  rather  a  hurried 
voice. 

"John  Clifford — what  on  earth 
has  he  got  to  do  with  it  ? "  cried 
old  Gateshead,  whose  memory  was 
wonderful,  but  whose  powers  of 
comprehension  were  not  equally 
vivid. 

"  Oh,  nothing,  I  daresay,"  said 
his  nephew.  "I  want  to  know 
what  you  recollect  about  him,  that's 
all — he  who  joined  his  father  in 
breaking  the  entail " 

"  A  very  silly  thing  to  do,  Cour- 
tenay— a  fatal  thing  to  do.  Good 
Lord,  only  think  what  a  different 
position  these  poor  children  might 
have  been  in ! "  cried  old  Gateshead. 

"  Yes,  yes — to  be  sure ;  but  do 
you  recollect  any  thing  about  John  ? " 
said  the  young  man. 

."  I  recollect  everything  about 
him,"  said  the  uncle.  "  Though  he 
was  Harry  Clifford's  father,  and 
they  are  both  dead  ages  ago,  he 
was  no  older  than  I  am.  I  think 
we  were  born  in  the  same 
year " 

"The  same  year?  and  you  are 
seventy;  that  must  have  been  '87. 
Was  it  '87,  uncle  2  how  can  we 
make  sure  1 "  said  young  Courtenay. 
"I  must  hunt  up  the  register  of 
baptisms  to-morrow." 

"  Ah !  I  remember  some  talk  about 
that,"  said  the  old  lawyer.  "  The 
parish  books  were  burned  once, 
and  the  entry  couldn't  be  found. 
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There  was  some  talk  about  it  at  the 
time.  Burned !  I  suppose  you 
don't  know  what's  happened  in 
this  fire  ?  Oh  !  you'll  hear,  you'll 
hear  quite  soon  enough.  But  what 
has  John  Clifford's  name  come  up 
about  now  1 " 

"  It's  something  rather  important 
for  Summerhayes — he  looks  in 
wonderful  force  to-day,"  said  Cour- 
tenay; "but  if  this -should  turn 
out  true  he  will  soon  sing  small 
enough.  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at 
once,  uncle,  for  I  am  almost  sure 
about  it.  My  impression  is,  that 
the  entail  was  never  legally  broken  ; 
and,  consequently,  that  Mr  Clifford 
had  no  more  right  than  I  have  to 
leave  the  property  to  his  wife." 

Old  Gateshead  looked  at  his 
nephew  with  a  stupified  air.  "  The 
entail  was  never  broken  ?  "  he  re- 
peated vacantly,  looking  in  the 
other's  face. 

"  No — the  entail  was  never  le- 
gally broken,"  said  Courtenay,  with 
the  impatience  of  an  acute  and 
rapid  intelligence.  "  The  thing 
caught  my  attention  some  time  ago, 
but  I  would  not  speak  of  it  till 
I  had  worked  it  out.  John  Clif- 
ford— listen  uncle — executed  the 
papers  with  his  father  in  the  year 
1806  ;  and,  if  I  am  correct,  he  was 
then  an  infant,  and  incapable 
of  doing  anything  of  the  sort.  I 
don't  believe  he  came  of  age  till 
1 807.  By  Jove  !  what's  the  matter  1 
the  old  man's  mad  !  " 

"No,  Courtenay,  the  old  man's 
not  mad,"  said  his  uncle.  "Hurrah  ! 
God  save  the  Queen !  Hurrah!  why 
don't  you  help  them  to  shout,  you 
cold-blooded  young  prig]  I  tell 
you  the  boy's  saved.  Hurrah,  and 
long  life  to  him  ! "  said  old  Gates- 
head,  waving  his  hat  frantically, 
and  echoing  with  the  wildest  shrill 
enthusiasm  the  distant  cheers  from 
the  tent.  "  I  declare  to  you  these 
cheers  choked  me  an  hour  ago," 
cried  the  old  lawyer;  "  there's  things 
a  man  can't  do  even  when  he's 
an  attorney.  Courtenay,  I  say, 
shake  hands.  You're  a  disgusting 
young  prig,  and  you're  a  deal  too 
clever  for  my  practice ;  but  if  you 
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make  it  out,  I'll  give  in  to  you  all 
my  life.  Good  Lord,  that's  news  ! 
tell  me  all  about  it.  We've  got  a 
sharp  one  to  deal  with ;  we'll  have 
to  make  very  sure,  very  sure.  Let's 
hear  every  step  how  you  came  to 
find  it  out." 

Which  Courtenay  accordingly  did, 
and  made  it  perfectly  clear  to 
the  anxious  listener.  Charley's 
grandfather  had  been  in  the  un- 
pleasant predicament  of  having  no 
public  legal  record  of  his  age ;  but 
fifty  years  after  the  occurrence  of 
that  fortunate  mistake,  scraps  of 
documents  had  turned  up  in  the 
hands  of  the  family  solicitor,  depo- 
sitaries for  generations  of  the  fami- 
ly secrets  and  difficulties,  which 
made  it  easy  to  establish,  not  by 
one  distinct  statement,  but  by 
many  concurring  scraps  of  evidence, 
the  exact  date  of  John  Clifford's 
birth;  and  to  prove,  as  the  young 
lawyer  was  now  prepared  to  do, 
that  the  entail  had  never  been 
legally  broken  ;  that  all  the  acts  of 
the  last  two  reigns  were  founded 
on  a  mistake ;  that,  consequently, 
Squire  Henry's  will,  in  so  far  as  it 
related  to  the  estate  of  Fontanel, 
was  null  and  void,  and  Charley  was 
no  longer  heir  but  bona  fide  pro- 
prietor of  the  lands  of  the  Cliffords. 
Wonderful  news — more  than  ever 
wonderful  that  day. 

When  Mr  Courtenay  Gateshead 
sought  Mr  Summerhayes  to  break  to 
him  this  startling  intelligence,  the 
elder  lawyer  went  to  find  the  mis- 
tress of  Fontanel,  who  was  repos- 
ing in  her  dressing-room,  to  prepare 
for  the  exertions  of  the  evening. 
Poor  Mary  was  in  a  very  doubtful 
state  of  mind  that  day.  She  had 
wept  for  delight  and  gratitude  when 
she  heard  her  husband's  speech  to 
the  farmers;  but  when  she  came 
to  be  by  herself  again,  that  enthu- 
siastic impression  wore  off,  and  the 
fact  came  back  to  her,  striking  chill 
to  her  heart — the  fact  that  her  chil- 
dren were  now  at  the  stepfather's 
mercy,  and  that  poor  Charley,  the 
heir,  was  no  longer  the  heir  unless 
another  man  pleased.  Alas  !  poor 
Mary  knew  now,  to  the  bottom  of 


her  heart,  that  it  was  another  man 
— a  man  who,  though  she  was  his 
wife,  did  not,  and  could  not,  look 
on  Charley  Clifford  as  his  son.  She 
knew  nothing  about  law,  nor  that 
the  deed,  though  destroyed,  might 
yet  in  its  ashes  form  foundation 
enough  for  any  amount  of  lawsuits. 
It  was  destroyed,  and  she  had  no 
longer  any  power,  and  everything 
was  in  Mr  Summerhayes's  hands — 
that  was  enough  to  quench  the  light 
out  of  the  very  skies  to  the  poor 
mother.  She  dared  not  say  to  her- 
self what  she  feared,  nor  what  she 
thought  he  would  do  ;  she  only 
felt  that  he  had  the  power,  and  that 
Charley  was  at  his  mercy — and  be- 
hind all,  bitterest  of  all,  that  it  was 
her  fault.  She  was  sitting  resting, 
in  a  kind  of  heavy  gloom  and  stu- 
por, with  her  head  buried  in  her 
hands,  feeling  to  her  heart  that  she 
was  avoided  by  her  children,  and 
that  this  day  of  triumph  was  to 
them  a  day  of  mockery,  when  Mr 
Gateshead' s  message  was  brought 
her.  He  was  a  very  old  friend,  and 
her  first  thought  was  that  he  had 
at  last  prevailed  on  Mr  Summer- 
hayes to  consent  to  the  new  deed. 
She  got  up  in  eager  haste,  and  sent 
her  maid  to  bring  him  up-stairs. 
She  received  the  old  man  there,  in 
that  room  where  her  children  no 
longer  came  as  of  old.  The  result 
was,  not  very  long  after,  a  hurried 
ringing  of  bells,  and  messengers 
running  everywhere  for  Miss  Loo, 
who  was  just  then  coming  in,  dark 
and  pale  from  the  woods,  a  very 
woe-begone  little  figure  in  her  holi- 
day dress.  Poor  Mary,  overcome  by 
a  hundred  emotions  which  she  did 
not  dare  to  tell,  had  fainted  almost 
in  old  Gateshead's  arms,  to  the 
great  dismay  of  the  old  lawyer.  It 
was  deliverance  to  her  boy,  but  it 
was  utter  humiliation  and  downfall 
to  her  husband.  In  the  struggle  of 
sudden  joy,  confusion,  and  pain, 
her  senses  and  her  mind  gave  way 
for  the  moment.  Loo  rushing  in, 
vaguely  aware  that  something  had 
happened  which  was  well  for 
Charley,  believed  for  the  moment, 
in  an  overwhelming  revulsion  of 
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remorse  and  repentance,  that  all 
was  henceforward  to  be  ill  for  ever, 
;and  that  her  mother  was  dead.  But 
Mary  was  not  dead.  She  recovered 
to  appear  at  the  ball — very  gracious 
and  sweet,  as  was  her  wont,  but 
paler  than  anybody  had  ever  seen 
her  before,  as  was  remarked  every- 
where. It  was  a  pretty  ball,  every 
/body  allowed ;  but  the  family  look- 
ed more  distrait  and  strange  than 
any  family,  even  under  such  an 
infliction,  had  ever  been  seen  to 
look.  Charley,  who  had  most  com- 
mand of  himself  after  his  mother, 
was  doing  everything  a  young  man 
could  do  to  keep  his  partners  amus- 
ed and  the  crowd  occupied;  but 
<even  Charley  now  and  then  grew 
abstracted,  and  forgot  himself  for  a 
moment.  As  for  Loo,  though  it 
was  her  first  ball,  and  her  brown 
eyes  were  splendid  in  the  change- 
able light  that  quivered  in  their 
depths,  she  kept  behind  her  mother 
with  a  look  of  fright  and  timidity, 
at  which  many  a  more  experienced 
young  lady  sneered  openly ;  while 
Mrs  Summerhayes,  moving  about 
among  her  guests  with  all  her  usual 
sweetness,  in  her  mature  beauty, 
could  be  seen  sometimes  to  give 
strange  wistful  looks  aside  to  where 
her  husband  stood,  mostly  in  com- 
pany with  Courtenay  Gateshead. 
Mary  was  pale,  but  Mr  Summer- 
hayes was  flushed  and  strange  to 
look  upon.  He  said,  in  his  gentle- 
manly way,  that  the  ball  was  his 
wife's  business,  and  that  he  did  not 
pretend  to  be  able  to  help  Mrs 
Summerhayes.  He  kept  aloof  from 
her  and  from  her  children,  clinging, 
as  it  seemed,  to  young  Gateshead. 
There  had  been  a  fire  to  be  sure, 
but  a  fire  only  in  the  west  wing, 
where  nothing  particular  could  have 
happened.  What  could  it  be  1  for 
the  county  people  were  all  quick 
to  perceive  that  something  unusual 
was  in  the  air — at  least  the  ladies 
did,  and  did  not  fail  to  communi- 
cate their  suspicions.  There  must 
have  been  a  family  quarrel,  the 
more  acute  imagined ;  and  Miss 
Laura  and  Miss  Lydia  Summer- 
iiayes,  whom  their  brother  dismissed 
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summarily  when  they  attempted 
sisterly  investigations,  were  fain  to 
make  forlorn  attempts  to  discover 
from  Loo  what  it  was.  The  master 
of  the  house  had  never  been  seen 
to  speak  or  look  at  any  of  the 
family  all  the  evening,  till  the  prin- 
cipal guests  were  in  the  supper- 
room,  all  wondering,  as  they  dis- 
cussed the  good  things  there,  what 
could  be  the  matter.  Charley  had 
got  in  debt  at  the  university  — 
Charley  had  formed  some  unsuit- 
able connexion — and  his  stepfather 
was  hard  upon  him.  Thus  the  com- 
pany speculated ;  but  the  company 
held  its  breath  when  Mr  Summer- 
hayes laid  his  hand  on  Charley's 
shoulder,  and  solved  the  wonder  of 
the  evening  in  the  strangest,  most  un- 
expected manner — to  nobody  so  un- 
expected as  to  his  bewildered  wife. 
"  My  friends,"  said  Mr  Summer- 
hayes, in  his  gentlemanly  way  (and 
it  must  be  allowed  that,  whatever 
were  his  faults,  Tom  Summerhayes 
always  was  a  gentleman),  "we  drank 
this  boy's  health  to-day  as  the  heir 
of  Fontanel ;  but  since  then  some- 
thing has  happened  which  has 
excited  us  all  considerably,  as  I 
daresay  you  will  have  perceived  ; 
and  I  have  to  tell  you  that  Charley 
is  not  only  the  heir,  but  the  mas- 
ter of  this  house.  I  am  sure,"  con- 
tinued Mr  Summerhayes,  leaning 
his  arm  more  heavily  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  astonished  youth, 
"there  never  was  a  more  hopeful 
or  promising  beginning  than  he 
will  make,  and  I  know  he  will  have 
all  your  good  wishes.  The  fact  is 
that  the  property  became  my  wife's 
under  a  mistake  :  the  entail  was 
supposed  to  have  been  broken, 
which  turns  out  not  to  have  been 
the  case  •  and  it  is  an  additional 
pleasure  to  us,"  said  Mary's  hus- 
band, turning  round  with  a  smile 
to  meet  her  look,  which  was  fixed 
upon  him,  and  then  leisurely  sur- 
veying the  amazed  assembly — "  it  is 
a  great  additional  pleasure  to  us," 
continued  Mr  Summerhayes,  "  to 
find  ourselves  entitled,  on  a  day 
every  way  so  happy,  to  give  up  our 
laborious  stewardship,  and  put  our 
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boy  in  possession  of  his  own.  I 
ask  you  over  again,  my  excellent 
friends  and  neighbours,  to  drink 
the  health  of  Charles  Clifford  of 
Fontanel." 

It  was  thus  that  Mr  Summer- 
hayes  extricated  himself  from  his 
false  position.  The  cheers  which 
disturbed  all  the  loiterers  in  the 
ball-room,  and  brought  them  in  a 
crowd  to  see  what  it  was,  were 
more  for  the  retiring  monarch  than 
the  new  sovereign.  Charley  himself, 
in  a  warm  revulsion  of  his  generous 
heart,  had  seized  both  his  step- 
father's hands,  and  wrung  them 
with  strenuous  gratitude.  "  I  will 
never  forget  your  generosity/'  cried 
the  eager  boy,  who  would  have 
made  over  Fontanel  there  and  then 
had  Summerhayes  pleased,  into  his 
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keeping  over  again.  Charley  knew 
nothing  of  the  stormy  scene  with 
Courtenay — the  silent  rage  and 
mortification  which  had  thrown  off 
Mary's  attempts  at  consolation  be- 
fore necessity  and  his  better  genius 
warned  Mr  Summerhayes  of  this 
opportunity  left  him  for  a  graceful 
retreat.  Charley  did  not  know,  nor 
the  world — and  the  few  who  did 
know  had  no  wish  to  remember. 
The  whole  party  was  in  a  flutter  of 
admiration  ;  and  poor  Miss  Laura 
and  Miss  Lydia  did  all  but  go  into 
hysterics  between  horror  at  the 
catastrophe  and  pride  in  their 
brother.  Never  before  had  Mr 
Summerhayes  of  the  Manor  taken 
so  high  a  position  before  the  county 
as  that  night  when  he  gave  up  pos- 
session of  Fontanel. 


CHAPTER  XI. — MRS   SUMMERHAYES. 


"It  is  not  to  be  expected  she  can 
like  it  much:  but  she  is  a  good 
little  woman — she  always  was  a 
dear  little  woman,"  said  the  Hector ; 
"  and  Mary's  jointure  will  make  a 
great  deal  of  difference  in  the 
manor-house,  and  smooth  things 
down  considerably.  She  has  been 
doing  all  kinds  of  upholstery  there 
already." 

"  By  Jove,  I  knew  how  it  would 
be  ! "  said  Major  Aldborough  ;  "  I 
told  you  all  how  it  would  be.  I 
said  they'd  kill  him.  He  may 
think  he's  got  off  very  easily,  in  my 
opinion — cure  him  of  meddling 
with  other  people's  children  as  long 
as  he  lives.  What  the  deuce  did 
he  want  at  Fontanel  1  a  great  deal 
better  to  make  himself  snug,  as  I 
suppose  he  means  to  do  now,  at 
Summerhayes." 

"Mary  will  drive  down  looking 
just  as  bright  as  ever,"  said  Miss 
Amelia  Harwood.  "  I  always  said 
she  deserved  to  be  happy,  poor  soul 
— she  always  makes  the  best  of 
everything.  Her  heart  was  break- 
ing that  night  of  Charley's  birthday. 
I  heard  for  a  certain  fact  that  she 
fainted  just  before  the  ball — a  thing 
I  never  heard  of  Mary  doing  before. 


Heaven  knows  what  all  she  was 
afraid  of  ;  there  was  something  very 
mysterious  about  that  fire ;  but 
now,  you  know,  she  has  recovered 
her  spirits  and  her  colour,  and  looks 
just  as  she  used  to  look.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  a  bit  if  she  began  life  over 
again,  and  was  quite  happy  in  the 
manor-house  now  Tom  Summer- 
hayes is  coming  home." 

"And  so  she  ought  to  be,  Amelia," 
said  good  Miss  Harwood.  "  I  am. 
sure  she  has  many  a  poor  woman's 
prayers." 

All  these  good  people  were  walk- 
ing on  the  Fontanel  road.  It  was  a 
lovely  evening  in  the  early  summer, 
more  than  a  year  after  Charley 
Clifford's  birthday.  Though  it  was 
rather  beyond  the  usual  limits  of 
Miss  Harwood's  walk,  she  was  here 
leaning  on  Miss  Amelia's  arm  to- 
enjoy  the  air,  and  to  look  for  some- 
body who  was  expected.  The 
Rector  had  strolled  out  on  the  same 
errand ;  and  that,  or  something  simi- 
lar, had  also  drawn  Major  Aid- 
borough  from  his  after-dinner  re- 
pose. The  old-fashioned  gates  of 
the  Manor-house  were  open,  and 
some  expectation  was  visible  within. 
Miss  Laura  and  Miss  Lydia,  in  very 
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summery  muslin  dresses,  were  to  be 
seen  promenading  before  the  house, 
and  hastened  out,  when  they  saw 
the  Miss  Harwoods,  to  join  their 
friends. 

"  It  is  very  trying  for  us,"  said 
Miss  Laura.  "  Oh^Miss  Harwpod, 
it  is  a  very  trying  occasion;  not 
that  our  new  house  is  not  very 
nice  and  everything  very  comfort- 
able ;  but  it  is  very  very  trying  to 
us,"  said  Miss  Lydia,  joining  in ; 
"  and  oh,  on  dear  Tom's  part,  such 
an  unexpected  change." 

"  Your  brother  is  expected  home 
to-morrow,  Miss  Laura?"  said  the 
Rector. 

"  Yes,  to-morrow/'  answered  Miss 
Lydia,  whose  turn  it  was.  "  Poor 
dear  Tom  is  so  fond  of  travelling 
on  the  Continent,  it  is  so  good  for 
his  health ;  and  Mrs  Summerhayes 
wishes  to  be  at  home  to  receive 
him.  Lydia  and  I  are  so  glad,  and 
yet  we  are  sorry,"  chimed  in  Miss 
Laura;  "it  will  be  such  a  change 
for  dear  Tom." 

"  Not  nearly  so  great  a  change 
as  for  poor  Mary,"  said  Miss 
Amelia,  "  leaving  her  children, 
poor  soul ;  but  I  daresay  she  wont 
complain,  and  it  must  be  better  for 
all  parties  to  have  it  settled.  And 
so  you  like  your  new  house  1  I  am 
told  that  Mary  did  all  the  furnish- 
ing herself." 

"  Oh  yes,  she  is  very  kind,"  said 
Miss  Laura;  "  she  has  made  every- 
thing very  nice;  you  must  come 
and  see  it.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for 
thinking  what  a  change  it  is  for 
dear  Tom,"  cried  the  sisters  both 
together,  with  an  evident  impres- 
sion that  their  brother  had  been 
defrauded  of  something  he  had  a 
right  to,  "  we  should  all  be  very 
happy;  for  dear  Mary/'  said  Miss 
Lydia,  with  a  little  sob,  "  is  very 
kind — and  look,  here  she  comes." 

She  came  driving  the  pony-car- 
riage, as  she  had  appeared  so  often 
at  Summerhayes.  Poor  Mary !  if 
she  had  been  a  wiser  woman  would 
she  have  been  loved  as  well  ?  She 
came,  all  beaming,  with  the  smile 
on  her  lip  and  the  tear  in  her  eye 
— courageous,  affectionate,  sweet  as 
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ever.  Charley  and  Loo  had  ridden 
down  with  her  till  they  came  in 
sight  of  Summerhayes,  and  then 
had  taken  leave  of  their  mother. 
Mary,  with  little  Mary  by  her  side 
in  the  pony-carriage,  drove  on  to 
her  separate  fate  alone.  She  was 
going  to  take  possession  of  the  old 
Manor-house,  no  longer  the  mis- 
tress of  Fontanel  but  Tom  Summer- 
hayes's  wife,  to  receive  him  when  he 
'came  home  from  his  travels,  and  to 
make  life  bright,  if  he  were  capable 
of  seeing  it,  to  that  imperfect  and 
not  very  worthy  man.  The  agita- 
tion in  her  face  was  only  enough 
to  heighten  a  little  her  sweet  colour 
and  brighten  her  tearful  eyes.  On 
the  whole  had  she  not  great  reason 
to  be  happy  1  She  had  forgotten 
everything  but  her  husband's  virtues 
while  he  had  been  absent,  and  her 
children  were  safe  and  prosperous 
and  close  at  hand.  She  smothered 
the  little  pang  in  her  heart  at  part- 
ing, and  said  to  little  Mary,  with 
a  smile,  that  she  would  have  had 
to  part  with  them  all  the  same 
when  they  were  married.  So  the 
mother  and  the  daughter  drove  down 
through  the  soft  twilight  and  the 
dews  to  the  Manor,  not  without 
brightness  and  good  hope ;  while 
Charley  and  Loo  rode  away  towards 
the  darkening  east,  with  a  deeper 
shadow  on  their  young  faces,  not 
quite  sure  how  their  home  would 
look  when  their  mother  was  away. 

Mary  stopped  her  ponies  when 
she  saw  the  little  procession  which 
had  come  out  to  meet  her ;  the  tears 
came  into  her  bright  eyes  again. 
"  It  is  so  kind  of  you  all,"  she  said, 
kissing  her  hand  to  good  Miss  Har- 
wood,  "and  it  is  so  pleasant  to 
think  I  can  see  you  oftener  now." 
"  God  bless  you,  my  dear ! "  said  the 
two  old  ladies  who  had  come  for 
love.  And  Mary  said  "  Amen,  and 
the  children  too ;"  and  so  drove  her 
ponies  cheerfully,  with  smiles  and 
tears,  in  through  the  open  gates. 

Where,  however,  we  will  not  fol- 
low Mrs  Summerhayes.  Things  had 
turned  out  a  great  deal  better  than 
could  have  been  expected.  Mr  Sum- 
merhayes was  a  man  of  the  world, 
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and  knew  how  to  make  a  virtue  of 
necessity.  He  had  given  in  grace- 
fully and  at  once,  and  gained  repu- 
tation thereby,  nobody  knowing 
what  his  private  feelings  were  when 
Courtenay  Gateshead's  discovery 
came  first  upon  his  own  widely- 
different  plans.  The  fire  in  the 
west  wing  never  was  explained — 
nobody,  indeed,  inquired  very  deeply 
into  it — and  Mary,  for  her  part,  for- 
got it,  or  associated  it  only  with 
old  Gateshead's  nightcap,  to  which, 
she  remained  firmly  convinced,  the 
old  man  had  set  fire  on  his  way  to 
?bed.  The  fire  at  Fontanel  was  in- 
deed associated  with  old  Mr  Gates- 
head  throughout  the  county,  as 
was  indeed  a  natural  and  per- 
haps correct  supposition.  Anyhow, 
nothing  but  the  destruction  of  the 
-west  wing  had  resulted  from  it,  and 
that  was  rather  an  improvement 
than  otherwise  to  the  old  place,  in 


which  Loo,  till  they  were  both  mar- 
ried, was  to  keep  house  for  her  bro- 
ther. Little  Mary,  who  was  easy  in 
her  temper  and  happy  as  the  day 
was  long,  went  with  Mrs  Summer- 
hayes  to  the  Manor — and  Alf  and 
Harry  were  to  have  two  homes  for 
their  holidays.  When  Tom  Sum- 
merhayes  came  home  next  day,  he 
thought  some  fairy  change  had 
come  over  the  manor-house,  and 
forgave  his  wife  with  magnanimity 
for  all  the  trouble  she  had  brought 
upon  him.  Mary  accepted  the  par- 
don with  gratitude,  and  Miss  Laura 
and  Miss  Lydia  thought  Tom  a 
hero ;  and  so,  with  a  tolerable  amount 
of  content  on  all  sides,  life  began 
over  again  for  the  re-united  couple. 
Mary  had  her  own  troubles  still,  like 
most  people  j  but  perhaps  had  not 
been  much  more  happy  as  Mrs 
Clifford  than  she  was  as  Mrs  Sum- 
merhayes. 


SIR  JAMES  GKAHAM, 


THESE  are  not  exactly  the  sort 
•of  volumes  which  we  could  have 
wished  them  to  be.  Sir  James 
Graham,  though  never  a  foremost, 
was  still  a  remarkable  man  in  his 
age,  and  doubtless  left  behind,  in 
his  correspondence,  and  in  the  me- 
mories of  his  friends,  better  mate- 
rials than  we  find  here  for  an 
elaborate  biography.  Still,  let  us 
do  justice  to  Mr  M'Cullagh  Tor- 
rens. If  family  archives  have  not 
been  unlocked  to  him,  and  pri- 
vate friends  abstained  from  telling 
him  more  than  they  could  help,  he 
has  made  very  good  use  of  stores 
which  were  open  to  all  the  world, 
and  strung  together,  with  consider- 
able skill,  his  scraps  of  past  history. 
The  result  is  a  book  which  will  be 
much  and  approvingly  read ;  though 
we  cannot  anticipate  that  it  will 
fire  the  imagination  or  touch  the 
feelings  of  any  human  being. 

The  family  from  which  Sir  James 


Graham  derived  his  descent  is  of 
long  standing  in  the  "debatable 
land."  Its  founder  seems  to  have 
been  "  John  with  the  bright 
sword,"  a  son  of  Malise,  Lord  of 
Menteith,  whom  a  quarrel  with  the 
Scottish  King  induced,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century,  to 
migrate  beyond  the  Scottish  bor- 
der. Carrying  with  him  a  band  of 
stout  retainers,  he  soon  acquired  a 
settlement  there,  and  became  by- 
and-by  the  boldest  and  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  moss-troopers,  whose 
custom  it  was  to  harry  indif- 
ferently the  lands  of  the  two  king- 
doms. 

The  descendants  of  John  gradu- 
ally extended  their  influence  and 
enlarged  their  possessions.  Be- 
tween the  Esk  and  the  Eden,  and 
for  some  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
Esk,  there  lies  a  district  which, 
till  the  Partition  Treaty  of  1552, 
may  be  said  to  have  belonged 
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neither  to  England  nor  to  Scot- 
land. It  was  th  ere  that  the  Graemes 
settled,  and  there,  in  spite  of  many 
o,  harsh  decree  issued  against  them 
from  both  realms,  they  grew  and 
prospered.  And  finally,  when  peace- 
able times  came,  they  were  re- 
cognised as  large  landed  proprie- 
tors, and  useful  members  of  the 
English  community. 

The  first  politician  in  the  family 
appears  to  have  been  Sir  Richard 
Graeme,  who,  after  acting  as  Master 
of  the  Horse  to  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, was  taken  up  and  enriched 
by  grants  from  the  Crown.  He  it 
was  who  acquired  by  purchase 
Netherby  Hall,  with  various  manors 
lying  contiguous  to  it.  Espousing 
the  cause  of  his  master  in  the  civil 
wars,  and  following  him  to  the 
field,  he  was  severely  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Edgehill ;  yet  he  con- 
trived, malignant  as  he  was,  to  keep 
his  estates  together,  though  not 
without  heavy  fines  imposed  upon 
them  by  Cromwell. 

The  immediate  successor  of  the 
first  baronet  led  a  quiet  life,  and 
died  in  his  bed.  His  grandson  was 
more  ambitious.  He  made  some 
figure  in  Parliament,  and  was  in 
1682  created  Viscount  Preston  in 
the  peerage  of  Scotland.  This  did 
not  oblige  him  to  retire  from  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  in 
which  he  sat  as  Knight  of  the  Shire 
for  Cumberland ;  and  he  ultimate- 
ly, after  serving  as  ambassador 
in  Paris,  took  office  as  Secretary 
of  State  under  James  II.  Lord 
Preston  would  never  stoop  to  pay 
court  to  William  III.  He  e^en 
accepted  from  James,  after  his  ex- 
pulsion from  the  throne,  a  patent 
of  English  nobility,  which  he  plead- 
ed in  bar  of  trial  before  a  common 
jury,  when  charged  with  conspir- 
ing to  bring  back  the  exiled  family. 
The  House  of  Lords,  however, 
would  not  acknowledge  the  patent, 
and  the  evidence  against  Lord  Pres- 
ton proved  too  strong  to  be  rebutted. 
He  was  found  guilty,  and  sentence 
of  death  was  passed  upon  him, 
with  attainder  of  his  peerage  and 
forfeiture  of  his  property.  It  is 


creditable  to  the  memory  of  Dutch 
William  that  he  refused  to  cariy  the 
sentence  into  execution.  Enough 
of  blood  had  been  shed  on  the  scaf- 
fold ;  and  the  King,  though  strongly 
pressed  by  some  of  the  leading 
Whigs  to  let  the  law  take  its  course, 
adhered  to  his  own  determination. 
Lord  Preston's  daughter,  it  appears, 
was  one  of  Queen  Mary's  attend- 
ants. The  Queen  found  her  one 
day  gazing  at  the  picture  of  James 
II.,  and  weeping  bitterly  ;  and  de- 
siring to  be  told  why  the  maiden 
wept,  she  received  this  answer  :  "  I 
am  thinking  how  hard  it  is  that  my 
father  should  suffer  death  because 
he  loved  your  father." 

Preston's  pardon  alarmed  the 
Jacobites  as  much  as  it  disgusted 
and  offended  the  Whigs.  The  former 
not  unnaturally  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  must  have  betrayed 
them.  The  latter,  especially  Bishop 
Burnet,  himself  the  meanest  and 
basest  of  intriguers,  clamoured 
against  the  act  of  clemency,  as  if 
some  wrong  had  been  done  per- 
sonally to  themselves.  Both  parties 
were,  however,  in  error.  Preston 
had  not  been  many  months  at  li- 
berty before  he  was  again  arrested 
and  sent  to  the  Tower  as  a  traitor ; 
and  though  fortunate  enough  in 
the  present  instance  to  show  that 
the  charge  against  him  was  ground- 
less, his  health  sank  under  disquiet 
of  mind,  and  he  died  soon  after  his 
release. 

The  Scotch  peerage  became  ex- 
tinct in  the  third  generation  from 
this,  and  the  estates  went  to  two 
sisters,  one  married  to  Lord  Wid- 
rington,  the  other  single.  On  the 
death  of  the  unmarried  sister,  the 
whole  of  the  property  came  to  Lady 
Widrington  —  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance for  her  lord,  for  he,  like  his 
father-in-law,  was  a  stanch  Jaco- 
bite, and  took  the  field  against  the 
established  Government  in  1715. 
He  escaped  with  his  life  after  the 
failure  of  the  enterprise,  but  found 
himself  landless  and  a  beggar. 
Happily  the  law  would  not  allow 
Lady  Widrington's  possessions  to 
be  interfered  with,  and  she  was 
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thus  enabled  to  afford  Lord  Wid- 
rington  an  adequate  maintenance 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Finally,  Lady  Widrington,  dying 
childless,  left  the  ISTetherby  estates 
to  a  first  cousin,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Graham,  D.D.,  second  son  of  the 
Dean  of  Carlisle.  From  him, 
through  his  second  son,  the  sub- 
ject of  our  present  sketch  was  de- 
scended. 

Dr  Graham  was  a  great  im- 
prover. Immediately  on  succeed- 
ing to  the  property,  he  set  himself 
to  drain  the  lands,  clear  out  mosses, 
build  decent  houses  for  his  ten- 
antry, and  gradually  to  raise  their 
rents.  He  built  also,  or  rather  re- 
built, Netherby  Hall,  carefully  col- 
lecting and  depositing  in  a  room 
set  apart  to  receive  them,  the  many 
relics  of  Roman  art  which  were 
discovered  in  digging  the  founda- 
tion. Like  improvers  in  general, 
however,  he  worked  rather  for  pos- 
terity than  for  himself;  and  he 
not  unnaturally  desired  that  with 
their  enlarged  resources  the  family 
should  recover  the  baronetage, 
which,  for  lack  of  heirs-male,  had 
become  extinct.  His  wish  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter  was  accom- 
plished, though  neither  in  his  own 
person  nor  in  that  of  his  eldest  son. 
The  latter,  by  name  Charles,  sur- 
vived his  father  barely  a  fortnight ; 
and  as  Charles's  only  child  happened 
to  be  a  daughter,  the  estate,  strictly 
entailed  on  heirs-male,  passed  to  his 
younger  brother  James. 

There  had  never  been  a  Whig 
in  the  Graham  family  till  the  Doc- 
tor professed  Whiggish  principles. 
Then,  as  now,  the  Whigs  took  bet- 
ter care  of  their  friends  than  the 
Tories ;  and  as  they  came  into 
power  within  a  month  of  Dr 
Graham's  death,  Dr  Graham's  son 
received  immediate  proof  that  his 
father's  services  were  not  forgot- 
ten. He  was  created  a  baronet,  and 
gave,  of  course,  his  political  support 
to  Fox  and  his  friends.  But  before 
the  year  1782  was  out,  Fox  made 
way  at  the  Exchequer  for  Pitt,  and 
such  a  breaking-up  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  parties  ensued  as  might 


have  easily  perplexed  men  of 
stronger  minds  than  Sir  James 
Graham.  The  result  was,  that, 
after  some  wavering,  Sir  James 
attached  himself  to  the  great  Minis- 
ter, and  continued  to  the  end  of 
his  days  a  stanch  Tory  in  the 
sense  which  Mr  Pitt  and  the  best 
of  Pitt's  friends  were  accustomed 
to  apply  to  the  term. 

In  1785  Sir  James  Graham  mar- 
ried Lady  Catherine  Stuart,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  John,  seventh 
Earl  of  Galloway.  Remarkable 
for  her  personal  attractiohs,  Lady 
Catherine  was  gifted  at  the  same 
time  with  an  excellent  understand- 
ing and  a  very  genial  nature.  A 
little  rigid  she  seems  to  have  been 
in  her  religious  opinions  ;  a  great 
friend,  for  example,  of  Dean  Milner, 
the  author  of  a  Church  History  of 
which  it  has  been  justly  observed, 
that  in  seeking  to  achieve  an  im- 
possible object  it  effected  nothing. 
Her  Calvinistic  tendencies,  how- 
ever, never  interfered  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  large  and  widely-extend- 
ed benevolence.  Neither  were  her 
prejudices  so  rooted  as  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  more  worldly  friend- 
ships. Archdeacon  Paley,  certainly 
not  religious  over-much,  found  a 
ready  and  frequent  welcome  at 
Netherby.  So  did  Dr  Vernon,  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  whose  great 
idea  of  Episcopal  dignity  was  to 
maintain  as  strict  a  discipline 
among  his  clergy  as  the  temper 
of  the  times  would  admit,  and  to 
dispense  a  generous  hospitality  at 
Rose  Castle.  Thus,  the  geniality 
of  the  laird  and  the  high  religious 
temperament  of  the  lady  worked 
well  together,  and  Netherby  Hall 
became,  under  their  united  influ- 
ence, the  centre  of  everything  that 
was  kind  and  good  in  the  social  in- 
tercourse of  the  neighbourhood. 

Sir  James  Graham  the  first  mar- 
ried early.  He  was  barely  twenty- 
two,  and  Lady  Catherine  twenty, 
when  they  came  together,  and  a 
large  family  followed.  Daughters 
arrived  first,  and  by-and-by,  on  the 
1st  of  June  1792,  their  eldest  son 
was  born.  Great  rejoicings  took 
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place  on  that  occasion,  and  the 
child  was  named  at  his  baptism 
James  Robert  George  —  James, 
after  his  father ;  Robert,  after  his 
paternal  grandfather ;  and  George, 
in  memory  of  the  man  among  his  an- 
cestors who  had  least  claim  to  the 
distinction,  his  only  merit  having 
been  this,  that  in  difficult  times 
he  exercised  great  prudence,  and 
managed,  in  consequence,  to  keep 
himself  from  getting  into  trou- 
ble. Young  James's  early  education 
seems  to  have  been  conducted  at 
home,  though  how,  we  are  not  told. 
But  in  1802  he  was  sent  with  his 
brother  William  to  a  private  school 
at  Dalston,  a  village  of  which  the 
Rev.  Walter  Fletcher,  Chancellor 
of  the  Diocese,  was  the  incumbent. 

At  Mr  Fletcher's  school  young 
Graham  failed  to  make  the  pro- 
gress in  classics  which  his  friends 
expected  from  him.  The  previous 
training  afforded  to  him  at  Nether- 
by  may  perhaps  account  for  this 
circumstance.  At  ten  years  of  age 
he  was  already  an  expert  angler 
and  a  good  shot,  accomplishments 
not  to  be  despised  in  their  proper 
place,  but  scarcely  conducive  to 
rapid  advancement  in  the  path  of 
early  scholarship.  Hence,  when 
removed  to  Westminster  in  1806, 
he  cut  but  an  indifferent  figure 
at  entrance,  and,  though  not  idle, 
never  managed  afterwards  to  take 
a  foremost  place  among  his  con- 
temporaries. It  is  fair  to  add  that 
the  place  which  he  did  take  was 
always  a  respectable  one.  He  quite 
held  his  own  against  the  late  Duke 
of  Richmond,  then  Lord  Charles 
Lennox,  to  whom  he  was  fag,  and 
suffered  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  present  Earl  Russell,  the  occu- 
pant with  him  of  the  same  form. 

Westminster  boys  have  always  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  admission  to 
the  debates  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  among  them  all,  between 
the  years  1806  and  1809,  none  took 
more  frequent  advantage  of  it  than 
young  Graham.  He  came  just  in 
time  to  listen  to  some  of  the  last 
speeches  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  and  to 
be  stirred  by  the  scarcely  less 


exciting  harangues  of  Windham, 
Grattan,  Sheridan,  and  Canning. 
These,  with  Wilberforce's  persua- 
sive appeals  against  slavery,  and 
Romilly's  stern  denunciations  of 
the  cruelty  of  the  penal  code,  took 
a  strong  hold  of  his  imagination. 
He  yearned  for  the  time  when  he, 
in  like  manner,  might  be  able  to 
carry  the  House  along  with  him, 
and  already  determined  that  no- 
thing should  on  his  part  be  want- 
ing to  bring  about  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  dream.  It  was  the 
memory  of  what  he  had  himself 
felt  on  such  occasions,  which  in- 
duced him,  at  one  of  the  meetings 
of  the  old  Westminsters,  to  argue 
as  he  did,  with  great  force,  against 
the  project  for  removing  the  school 
into  the  country.  No  considera- 
tions of  physical  health  ought,  in 
his  opinion,  to  be  weighed  against 
the  abandonment  of  an  intellectual 
impulse  so  powerful  as  was  supplied 
to  the  boys  by  their  proximity  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  \  and  be- 
lieving, as  we  do,  that  the  sanitary 
drawbacks  to  Westminster  where 
it  now  stands  are  grossly  exagger- 
ated, we  believe  also  that  Sir  James 
Graham  took  a  wise  and  even  a 
benevolent  view  of  the  matter  then 
under  discussion. 

In  1809  young  Graham  quitted 
Westminster,  and  became  a  private 
pupil  in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  G. 
Richards,  Vicar  of  Bampton,  near 
Farringdon,  in  Berkshire.  There 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir 
John  Throckmorton,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  agriculturists  of  the 
day,  and  learned  from  him  how 
much  was  to  be  gained  by  the  ap- 
plication of  science  and  capital  to 
the  culture  of  the  soil.  His  sojourn 
in  Bampton  did  not,  however,  ex- 
tend beyond  a  year.  In  1810  he 
entered  as  a  gentleman-commoner 
at  Christ  Church,  and  in  1812 
quitted  Oxford  without  having  at 
all  distinguished  himself  there,  or 
even  passed  for  a  degree. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  all 
this  that  Mr  Graham  was  either  an 
idler  or  a  dreamer.  In  his  own  way 
he  picked  up  a  large  amount  of 
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knowledge.  He  was  a  good  Latin 
and  a  very  fair  Greek  scholar.  In 
pure  mathematics  he  never  advanc- 
ed far,  but  he  was  rapid  in  calcu- 
lation, and  possessed  considerable 
skill  in  the  arrangement  of  his  own 
ideas.  With  all  this,  he  was  either 
indifferent  about  academical  hon- 
ours, or  he  disliked  the  order  of 
studies  which  led  to  them.  In 
private  life  he  was  somewhat  re- 
served, and  what  ill-natured  people 
might  call  stately.  His  style  of 
dress  was  in  the  extreme  of  fashion  ; 
and  being  tall  and  well  made,  with 
a  countenance  singularly  handsome, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if, 
among  casual  acquaintances,  he  was 
set  down  as  a  considerable  cox- 
comb. Nobody,  however,  could 
lay  to  his  charge  that  there  was  any 
lack  of  manliness  about  him.  His 
vacations  he  usually  spent  in  the 
north,  where  he  threw  himself  keen- 
ly into  field-sports,  and  was  as  for- 
ward with  the  fox-hounds  as  he  was 
successful  on  the  moor  and  by  the 
river-side.  At  the  same  time,  his 
desire  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
war  of  politics  never  grew  cold. 
His  father,  a  consistent  supporter 
of  Mr  Pitt,  had  sat  in  Parliament 
as  the  Tory  member  for  Kipon  from 
1802  to  1807.  Mr  Graham's  preju- 
dices were  all  on  the  other  side ; 
a  bias  which  they  seem  to  have 
acquired  partly  through  the  defer- 
ence in  which  he  held  the  opin- 
ions of  his  relative,  Lord  Archibald 
Hamilton,  partly  because  he  met 
at  his  father's  table  not  always  the 
most  eloquent  or  well -instructed 
advocates  of  Toryism.  Be  the 
causes,  however,  what  they  might, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  the  Whigs, 
and  in  1812  swore  fealty  to  them, 
by  being  admitted,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Lord  Morpeth,  into 
Brookes' s  Club.  It  was  too  soon  for 
him  as  yet  to  aspire  to  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  he  determined, 
therefore,  to  devote  a  year  or  two 
to  foreign  travel ;  and  as  the  only 
portion  of  the  Continent  then  open 
to  British  subjects  was  the  Spanish 
Peninsula,  he  set  out  with  the  in- 
tention of  visiting  one  after  an- 


other the  principal  seaports  in  Por- 
tugal and  Spain. 

Among  these  seaports  there  was 
none  which  offered  to  him  so  many 
attractions  as  Cadiz.  It  was  there 
that  the  Central  Junta  met,  and 
Graham  not  only  became  a  frequent 
auditor  at  its  sittings,  but  formed 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  some 
of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers. The  circumstance,  however, 
on  which,  in  after  years,  he  used 
to  dwell  with  the  greatest  de- 
light, was  this — that  in  Cadiz  he 
received  his  first  introduction  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  That  great 
man,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  the 
winter  of  1812,  repaired  to  Cadiz 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  with 
the  Spanish  Government  into  ar- 
rangements, to  which  the  Spanish 
Government  never  adhered.  And 
Mr  Graham,  being  at  the  time  the 
guest  of  Sir  Henry  Wellesley,  had 
the  gratification  of  conversing  with 
the  British  hero,  not  in  public 
only,  but  amid  that  entire  unreserve 
into  which  the  Duke  was  apt  to 
throw  himself  when  he  felt  or  fan- 
cied that  he  was  among  friends, 
and  could  therefore  give  free  and 
safe  utterance  to  his  sentiments  on 
all  subjects. 

From  Cadiz  Mr  Graham  proceeded 
to  Palermo,  where  Major-General 
Lord  Montgomery  held  a  military 
command.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  Sicily  was  then  occupied  by  an 
English  army,  and  that  Lord  Wil- 
liam Bentinck,  though  absent  at^the 
moment,  was,  properly  speaking, 
at  the  head  of  it.  To  Lord  Mont- 
gomery, however,  besides  his  mili- 
tary command,  a  high  political 
trust  had  been  committed;  and  ima- 
gining that  he  saw  in  Mr  Graham  a 
remarkable  aptitude  for  business, 
he  offered  to  his  acceptance  the  post 
of  private  secretary.  Nothing  could 
better  fall  in  with  the  wishes  of  the 
young  tourist.  He  accepted  the 
office,  and  realised  fully  the  expec- 
tations of  his  patron,  by  whom  he 
was  employed  to  manage  an  affair 
requiring  great  delicacy  as  well  as 
firmness  in  handling  it.  This  was 
nothing  less  than  to  make  his  way 
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through  the  heart  of  the  French 
armies,  and  to  open  a  communica- 
tion first  with  Murat,  and  after- 
wards with  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment. It  was  while  so  employed 
that  Mr  Graham  became  acquainted 
with  Sir  Charles,  then  Captain 
Napier,  of  the  Euryalus  frigate,  of 
whom  he  conceived  a  very  high 
opinion,  and  with  whom,  in  due 
course  of  time,  he  quarrelled  vio- 
lently. 

Mr  Graham,  after  accompanying 
Lord  William  Bentinck  through 
his  campaign  in  Italy,  returned  to 
England,  and  began,  early  in  1815, 
to  feel  his  way  towards  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  a  sea- 
son, as  a  few  of  our  readers  may 
possibly  recollect,  of  great  suffering 
among  the  people,  and  anxiety  to 
the  Government.  The  renewal  of 
the  war  with  France  added  upwards 
of  one  hundred  millions  to  the  na- 
tional debt;  and  peace,  when  it  was 
purchased  by  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
seemed  to  bring  only  poverty  in  its 
train.  A  spirit  of  general  disaffec- 
tion pervaded  the  masses,  and  re- 
course was  had  to  stringent  measures 
in  order  to  preserve  the  public 
peace.  Drawn  away  by  old  associa- 
tions, Mr  Graham  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  ultra-Liberals.  Lord  Archi- 
bald Hamilton  was  his  kinsman, 
and  Lord  Folkstone,  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  and  Lord  Althorpe,  won 
his  political  affections.  His  father, 
on  the  other  hand,  continued  to 
profess  the  Tory  principles  in  which 
he  had  grown  old;  so  that,  but  for 
the  sympathy  of  Lady  Catherine, 
the  young  man  might  have  found 
himself  ill  at  ease  as  an  inmate 
of  Netherby  Hall.  Accordingly,  he 
spent  but  little  of  his  time  there 
in  the  interval  between  his  return 
from  abroad  and  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1818;  when,  being  assured 
of  the  support  of  Lord  Milton,  and 
obtaining  through  his  mother  letters 
of  recommendation  to  Mr  Wilber- 
force,  he  entered  the  lists  as  a  can- 
didate for  Hull,  and  fought  a  hard 
battle  to  a  successful  issue. 

We  confess  not  to  hold  the  name 
of  William  Wilberf orce  quite  in  the 


same  degree  of  veneration  in  which 
it  is  held  by  his  sons.  We  believe 
that  there  was  no  slight  sprinkling 
of  what  is  vulgarly  called  humbug 
in  the  good  man's  character;  and 
we  find  some  corroboration  of  this 
suspicion  in  the  fact  that,  though 
well  aware  of  Mr  Graham's  ultra- 
Liberal  opinions,  he  nevertheless, 
because  of  the  affection  with  which 
he  regarded  Lady  Catherine,  recom- 
mended her  son  to  the  constituency 
of  Hull.  A  like  charge  may,  we 
think,  be  brought  against  Dean 
Milner,  subject,  of  course,  to  ex- 
tenuating circumstances.  Dean 
Milner  conscientiously  believed  that 
the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics 
to  political  power  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  the  establishment  of  idol- 
atry in  Great  Britain  :  yet  he,  too, 
because  Lady  Catherine  sat  at  his 
feet,  gave  a  testimonial  to  her  son, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  an  advocate 
of  Catholic  emancipation.  By  these 
means,  and  through  the  active 
agency  of  two  Roman  Catholic 
gentlemen  and  one  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  Mr  Graham 
conducted  his  canvass  with  such 
spirit,  that  on  the  day  of  nomina- 
tion an  immense  majority  of  hands 
was  held  up  in  his  favour;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  second  day's  poll- 
ing he  was  thirty -three  ahead  of 
the  gentleman  whom  he  had  deter- 
mined to  oust,  and  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  ousting.  Those,  how- 
ever, were  times  when  polling  went 
on  for  fifteen  consecutive  days, 
during  which  electors  and  their 
friends  lived  at  free  quarters,  can- 
didates paying  the  piper.  When, 
therefore,  the  returning-officer  de- 
clared that  Mr  Graham  had  beaten 
Mr  Stamford  by  thirty-eight  votes, 
and  when  Mr  Stamford's  commit- 
tee thereupon  demanded  a  scrutiny, 
Mr  Graham's  heart  sank  within 
him.  His  father  had  with  difficulty 
been  prevailed  upon  to  sanction  his 
entering  into  the  contest  at  all. 
The  funds  at  his  disposal  were  quite 
exhausted,  and  here  was  the  battle 
to  be  fought  over  again.  But  who, 
having  committed  himself  to  such 
a  struggle,  ever  willingly  withdrew 
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from  it  ?  Mr  Graham  did  not ;  and 
at  the  end  of  a  month  he  was  pro- 
nounced member  for  Hull,  with  a 
debt  of  .£6000  hanging  like  a  mill- 
stone upon  his  back. 

The  lesson  thus  taught  him  at 
the  outset  of  his  career  Mr  Graham 
never  afterwards  forgot.  He  was 
fortunate  enough  to  raise  the  money 
at  interest,  without  calling  upon 
his  father  for  a  shilling;  but  he 
registered  a  vow  to  rush  no  more 
blindfold  into  scrapes  of  the  kind ; 
and  he  kept  it,  in  spite  of  many  a 
strong  inducement  in  after-times  to 
the  contrary. 

Mr  Graham  took  his  seat  on  the 
third  Opposition  bench,  behind  his 
relative  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton. 
Near  him  sat  Mr  E.  Ellice  (the  Bear), 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  and  Mr  F.  E. 
Kennedy ;  below  him,  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  Mr  Hume,  and  Lord  Al- 
thorpe.  It  was  a  goodly  associa- 
tion, and  it  produced  its  legitimate 
results.  The  war  of  parties  soon 
began ;  and  in  March  1819,  scarcely 
a  month  after  he  had  taken  his 
seat,  the  young  member  delivered 
his  maiden  speech.  It  proved  a 
signal  failure.  Abounding  in  plati- 
tudes, and  spoken  with  the  air  and 
in  the  tone  of  an  exquisite,  it 
scarcely  commanded  the  attention 
of  the  House  for  a  moment,  and 
was  brought  to  a  close  amid  that 
buzz  of  general  conversation  which, 
more  surely  than  any  violent  outcry 
of  dissent,  marks  the  disinclination 
of  the  Commons  of  England  to  be 
instructed.  Mr  Graham  felt  that 
his  shot  had  missed,  yet  he  by  no 
means  lost  heart.  He  believed  that 
the  causes  of  the  failure  might  be 
equally  shared  between  himself  and 
the  House,  and  he  determined  to 
try  again  and  again  till  he  should 
compel  the  attention  which  was 
now  denied  him.  Meanwhile,  he 
sought  comfort  under  the  disap- 
pointment in  a  connection  which 
proved  to  be  the  source,  to  him,  of 
the  purest  happiness  through  life. 
On  the  8th  of  July  1819  he  married 
Fanny  Callander,  one  of  the  love- 
liest women  whom  England,  fertile 
in  beauty,  had  ever  produced.  She 


was  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Sir 
James  Callander,  afterwards  Camp- 
bell of  Arkinglas,  and  the  aunt,  as 
we  need  hardly  stop  to  observe,  of 
the  still  beautiful  and  highly-gifted 
Mrs  Norton. 

Mr  Graham's  next  effort  was 
made  during  that  eventful  autumn 
session  when  Parliament  met  in 
consequence  of  the  Peterloo  affair, 
and  the  Government  demanded 
powers  beyond  those  of  the  consti- 
tution, to  deal  with  the  dangers 
which  threatened  the  country.  One 
of  the  bills  which  Ministers  pro- 
posed, with  a  view  to  stop  the  or- 
ganised agitation  which  Radical 
delegates  kept  up,  prohibited  all 
persons,  not  resident  in  a  town,  or 
being  freeholders,  from  taking  any 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  a  town 
meeting.  Here  was  an  opportunity 
which  the  ambitious  member  for 
Hull  could  not  possibly  allow  to 
escape.  He  rose  to  demand  whether 
the  member  for  a  borough,  being 
neither  the  inhabitant  of  such  bo- 
rough nor  a  freeman,  would  come 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act ;  and 
when,  to  his  great  indignation,  no- 
body seemed  inclined  to  reply,  he 
had  the  imprudence  to  argue  the 
case,  and  to  state  it  as  peculiarly  his 
own.  Just  at  that  moment  a  sound 
of  suppressed  laughter  was  heard 
in  the  House,  whereupon  the  mem- 
ber for  Hull  lost  his  head,  and,  after 
rambling  on  for  a  few  minutes 
without  a  single  cheer  to  sustain 
him,  sat  down,  retaining  no  recol- 
lection either  of  what  he  had  said, 
or  of  what  he  meant  to  say. 
"  There's  an  end  of  Graham,"  ex- 
claimed Mr  Henry  Lascelles,  jeer- 
ingiy ;  "we  shall  hear  no  more  of 
him."  But  Mr  Lascelles  was  mis- 
taken. 

Nothing  daunted  by  this  dis- 
comfiture, the  baffled  senator  stood 
up  again  when  the  bill  went  into 
committee.  This  time  he  had  care- 
fully prepared  his  speech,  and  the 
House  listened  to  it,  without,  how- 
ever, evincing  any  signs  that  it  ap- 
proved. He  was  still  on  the  losing 
side  in  politics ;  and  though  his 
friends  saw  that  there  was  good 
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stuff  in  him,  even  they  scarcely 
ventured  to  hope  that  he  would 
ever  prove  more  than  a  useful 
I  second-rate  orator,  and  a  good  man 
of  business  whenever  matters  of 
detail  came  to  be  considered. 

The  death  of  George  III.  in  Feb- 
ruary 1820  warned  the  House  of 
Commons  that  its  days  were  num- 
bered. The  Government  was  de- 
sirous of  precipitating  the  dissolu- 
tion ;  and  the  Opposition  took,  in 
consequence,  an  early  opportunity 
to  hamper  them,  as  far  as  might  be, 
by  a  small  reform  bill.  Lord  John 
Russell  proposed  that  the  writs  for 
Grampound,  Penrhyn,  Barnstaple, 
and  Camelford,  should  be  suspend- 
ed, in  order  to  afford  the  new  Par- 
liament an  opportunity  of  inquiring 
into  the  corruption  with  which  these 
boroughs  were  charged.  But  Lord 
John's  motion,  which  Mr  Graham 
supported,  though  successful  in  the 
Lower  House,  was  thrown  out  in 
the  Upper,  and  the  members  dis- 
persed, each  to  look  after  his  own 
interest  as  he  best  might. 

It  would  have  been  idle  in  Mr 
Graham  to  offer  himself  again  to 
the  constituency  of  Hull.  He  had 
done  nothing  in  Parliament  to 
secure  a  re-election,  except  at  the 
cost  of  a  second  contest,  and  that 
he  could  not  afford.  The  interest 
of  the  debt  incurred  by  the  first 
election  pressed  heavily  upon  his 
small  income,  and  he  at  once  made 
up  his  mind  to  look  for  a  seat  else- 
where. Now  the  Lowther  influ- 
ence, powerful  as  it  had  heretofore 
been,  was  beginning  to  give  way  in 
the  north  of  England.  Both  the 
county  of  Cumberland  and  the  city 
of  Carlisle  were  growing  restive,  and 
the  Whigs  declared  their  intention 
of  fighting  for  both  seats  in  the 
city,  and  for  one  at  least  in  the 
county.  It  was  proposed  to  Mr 
Graham  that  he  should  stand  in 
the  Liberal  interest  for  Carlisle ; 
while  Mr  Curwen,  up  to  that  time 
the  city  member,  contested  the 
county  against  Sir  John  Lowther. 
Anxious  as  he  was  to  return  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr  Graham 
had  the  good  taste  to  decline  this 
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proposal.  He  could  not  fight  under 
a  Whig  banner  so  close  to  Nether- 
by  without  greatly  distressing  his 
father  ;  and,  vaulting  as  his  ambi- 
tion was,  it  did  not  blind  him  to  the 
impropriety  of  such  a  course.  He 
contented  himself,  therefore,  with 
throwing  the  weight  of  his  influ- 
ence into  Mr  Curwen's  scale  as  can- 
didate for  the  county.  Mr  Curwen 
succeeded,  so  did  Mr  John  Cam 
Hobhouse  in  Westminster,  advo- 
cating household  suffrage,  triennal 
Parliaments,  and  counting  among 
the  busiest  of  his  canvassers  the 
late  member  for  Hull.  Mr  Graham's 
activity  on  that  occasion  fixed  upon 
him  the  attention  of  certain  gentle- 
men connected  by  property  with 
the  little  borough  of  St  Ives.  They 
took  him  up,  he  canvassed  the  con- 
stituency, and  on  the  day  of  election 
was  brought  in  at  the  head  of  the 
poll.  And  well  and  zealously  he 
redeemed  the  pledges  which  he  had 
gyren  to  his  Liberal  supporters.  He 
voted  with  Mr  Hume  against  a 
proposed  increase  to  the  civil-list 
of  George  IV.,  and  for  inquiry 
into  the  expenses  of  the  Regency 
during  the  five  preceding  years. 
He  took  part  with  Mr  Brougham 
in  his  attack  on  the  droits  of  the 
Crown  and  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
joined  Lord  John  Russell  in  de- 
manding that  the  report  on  the 
civil-list  should  be  deferred  till  the 
estimates  for  the  year  had  been 
fully  examined.  Every  proposal,  in 
short,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
weakening  of  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  and  the  overthrow  of  exist- 
ing usages,  received  his  cordial  sup- 
port. He  was,  with  Mr  Curwen 
and  Mr  Brougham,  a  decided  enemy 
to  the  Corn  Laws  as  they  then 
existed.  He  went  into  the  gallery 
with  Lord  John  Russell  for  the  dis- 
franchisement  of  Grampound,  and 
the  transfer  of  its  members  to 
Leeds.  In  a  like  spirit,  he  stood 
by  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  when 
denouncing  the  Scottish  system  of 
election,  and  requiring  that  the 
number  of  Barons  of  the  Exchequer 
should  be  reduced.  Finally,  in  the 
disputes  which  arose  about  Queen 
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Caroline,  he  ranged  himself  under 
her  Majesty's  banner.  This  was 
pretty  well  within  the  brief  in- 
terval of  less  than  a  year,  as  indi- 
cating the  course  which  he  had 
determined  to  follow.  But  a  check 
came.  The  electors  of  St  Ives  were 
not  at  all  satisfied  with  their  new 
member.  They  presented  a  petition 
early  in  1821  against  Mr  Graham's 
return,  and  Mr  Graham,  rather  than 
incur  the  certain  expense  and  hazard 
of  a  scrutiny,  resigned  his  seat. 

Mortified  as  he  was  at  finding 
himself  thus  excluded  from  public 
life,  Mr  Graham  possessed  too  good 
a  digestion  to  let  the  circumstance 
prey  upon  his  spirits.  His  home 
was  then,  as  it  continued  to  be 
to  the  last,  the  chief  scene  of  his 
happiness ;  and  the  birth  of  his 
first-born  son,  on  the  7th  of  April 
1820,  shed  additional  light  over 
the  domestic  circle.  It  suited 
neither  his  means  nor  his  tastes  to 
reside  in  London  as  an  idler ;  he 
therefore  retired  into  Cumberland, 
and,  settling  down  at  Crofthead,  the 
unpretending  house  to  which  he 
had  carried  his  beautiful  bride,  he 
threw  himself  with  all  his  energies 
into  country  pursuits.  It  was  high 
time  that  he  should.  His  father, 
an  easy-going  and  generous  man, 
had  never  looked  after  his  affairs 
as  became  him.  He  put  himself 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  an 
agent,  from  whom  he  exacted  no 
accounts,  and  who  did  with  the 
rents  of  the  large  estate  of  Nether- 
by  pretty  much  as  he  pleased. 
The  consequence  was  that  farms 
and  farm-buildings  went  to  ruin. 
Payments  on  account  were  all  that 
the  landlord  received,  and  tenants 
got  into  arrear  so  far  that  recovery 
was  impossible.  With  some  diffi- 
culty Mr  Graham  prevailed  upon 
his  father  to  transfer  the  manage- 
ment of  the  property  to  him,  and  the 
work  of  practical  reform  began.  But 
the  extent  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  had  to  grapple  may  be 
guessed  at,  when  we  say  that  en- 
cumbrances to  the  amount  of  not 
less  than  .£120,000  lay  like  a  dead 
weight  upon  Netherby. 


Mr  Graham  had  accomplished  a 
good  deal.  Money  was  raised  on 
more  favourable  terms  ;  roads  were 
made,  marshes  drained,  farm-build- 
ings rendered  habitable,  and  a  better 
system  of  tillage  introduced,  when, 
in  1824,  his  father  died,  and  he 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  to  the 
estate.  An  additional  burden  was 
of  course  laid  upon  the  latter  in 
the  shape  of  dower  to  Lady  Cathe- 
rine, but  for  the  sisters  of  the  new 
proprietor  scarcely  any  provision 
had  been  made.  Sir  James,  like  a 
good  brother  as  he  was,  supplied 
the  deficiency  out  of  his  own 
funds.  But  this  done,  there  re- 
mained so  little  on  which  to  reckon, 
more  especially  with  his  views  of 
extensive  improvement,  that  he 
thought  seriously  of  selling  Nether- 
by,  and  of  embarking,  with  what- 
ever might  remain  to  him  after 
paying  off  the  mortgages,  in  trade. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  open  a 
negotiation  with  a  London  banking- 
house  which  happened  at  that  mo- 
ment to  desire  an  extension  of  its 
business,  and  waited  only  the  judg- 
ment of  Mr  James  Evan  Bailey  of 
Bristol,  to  whom,  through  a  friend, 
he  referred  the  question.  "  Tell 
him,"  said  that  experienced  banker, 
"  to  hold  fast  by  Netherby,  and 
keep  clear  of  banking."  By  tether- 
by  Sir  James  accordingly  held  fast, 
and  within  twelve  months  the 
names  of  Messrs  Pole,  Thornton, 
Down,  &  Co.  appeared  in  the  '  Ga- 
zette.' 

It  had  been  Sir  James's  dream 
that,  as  a  banker  or  as  a  thriving 
merchant,  he  would  find  readier  ac- 
cess to  the  political  career  on  which 
he  desired  to  enter,  than  as  the 
owner  of  a  large  and  encumbered 
estate.  The  fate  of  Messrs  Pole  and 
Thornton  awoke  him  from  that 
dream,  and  he  bent  all  his  energies 
to  diminish,  if  he  could  not  entirely 
remove,  the  debt  upon  Netherby. 
His  own  habits  were  prudent  and 
economical.  He  chose  for  his  as- 
sociates practical  agriculturists, 
studied  every  work  that  came  out 
on  the  subject  of  agriculture,  and 
put  in  practice  such  suggestions  as 
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appeared  to  be  wise.  He  read,  like- 
wise, with  a  view  to  prepare  himself 
at  some  future  time  for  public  life, 
and  read  to  excellent  purpose.  The 
consequence  was,  that  every  year 
saw  the  burden  diminish  which  at 
the  outset  seemed  to  be  intolerable ; 
and  that,  in  1826,  his  circumstances, 
if  not  easy,  were  at  all  events  much 
less  harassing  than  at  one  moment 
he  had  expected  them  ever  to  be. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  first 
came  before  the  public  as  an  author. 
His  pamphlet  on  corn  and  currency 
made  a  great  sensation,  taking  men 
of  all  parties  by  surprise.  Its  argu- 
ment went  far  beyond  the  age  in 
which  it  appeared.  Upon  the  Bank 
Restriction  Act  of  1797  he  laid 
the  blame  of  all  the  evils  under 
which  the  country  then  laboured, 
and  censured  Mr  Peel  for  returning 
too  hastily  to  cash  payments  in 
1819.  The  sliding- scale,  as  a  pro- 
tection to  corn-growers,  he  entirely 
condemned,  and  reasoned  in  favour 
of  free  trade,  with  a  small  but  fixed 
duty  on  foreign  corn  as  some  com- 
pensation for  the  peculiar  burdens 
which  the  land  was  called  upon  to 
bear.  .  We  who  read  the  pamphlet 
now,  remembering  all  that  the  coun- 
try has  gone  through,  and  looking 
to  the  present  state  both  of  its 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  in- 
terests, cannot  sufficiently  admire 
the  audacity  of  the  country  gentle- 
man who,  in  1826,  could  thus  ex- 
press himself.  But  his  audacity 
told.  Though  all  the  leaders  of 
party,  from  Lord  Liverpool  to  Cob- 
bet,  denounced  and  censured,  there 
were  multitudes  in  the  ranks  who 
approved  the  Cumberland  baronet's 
reasoning,  and  no  great  while  elapsed 
ere  they  gave  tangible  proof  of  their 
sympathy  with  his  views. 

At  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
in  1826,  Mr  James,  who  for  some 
time  had  represented  Carlisle,  re- 
tired. A  requisition  was  imme- 
diately sent  in  to  Sir  James  Graham, 
who  replied  to  it  favourably,  and 
came  forward  as  the  Liberal  candi- 
date. We  do  not  use  the  stronger 
term  Radical,  because,  to  do  him 
justice,  Sir  James  never  voted  for 
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universal  suffrage  and  annual  Par- 
liaments ;  but  of  everything  on  the 
sinking -scale  short  of  these  two 
points  he  was  then  the  advocate. 
He  declared  himself  in  favour  of 
the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery, 
the  total  removal  of  religious  dis- 
abilities, retrenchment  in  the  pub- 
lic expenditure,  and  the  reduction 
within  moderate  limits  of  the  im- 
port-duty on  corn.  The  struggle 
was  fierce  both  in  Carlisle  and  else- 
where, for  the  Catholic  Question 
was  approaching  a  crisis;  and  Sir 
James,  supported  by  all  the  opera- 
tives of  the  city,  came  in  at  the  head 
of  the  poll.  His  first  vote  in  the 
House  was  against  the  Government, 
on  a  question  of  an  increased  grant 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  to 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Clarence; 
his  next,  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
abuses  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
On  both  occasions  he  went  into  the 
lobby,  one  of  a  small  minority.  But 
already  prospects  began  to  open  for 
him,  on  which  he  had  no  reason  to 
count  in  returning  to  public  life. 
Lord  Liverpool  was  struck  down  by 
paralysis  in  1827,  and  that  scram- 
ble for  a  successor  at  the  Treasury 
began,  of  which,  by  the  way,  Mr 
Torrens  gives  a  very  inaccurate  ac- 
count. Following  implicitly  the 
story  told  by  Mr  Stapleton,  he  en- 
deavours to  show  that  Canning  was 
no  intriguer ;  that  George  IV.  hated 
and  would  have  set  Canning  aside, 
had  he  seen  his  way  to  any  other  ar- 
rangement; and  that  the  Conyng- 
ham  influence  had  nothing  in  the 
world  to  say  in  deciding  the  King's 
policy.  We  know  better;  and  we 
know  likewise  that  not  the  Tories 
only,  but  the  most  consistent  and 
stanchest  of  the  Whigs  never  trusted 
Canning.  Sir  James  Graham,  on  th  e 
other  hand,  ranged  himself  among 
the  Canningites,  and  soon  became 
the  friend  and  favourite  pupil  of 
Huskisson.  He  sat  on  the  minis- 
terial side  of  the  Speaker's  chair 
while  Canning  led  the  House,  and 
he  retained  his  place  during  the  ad- 
ministration which  succeeded  on 
Canning's  demise.  But  Lord  Gode- 
rich's  reign  was  short;  and  on  the 
2H 
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assumption  of  office  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Sir  James  withdrew 
with  his  Whig  allies  to  the  Oppo- 
sition benches.  His  opposition, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  a 
good  deal  modified  by  the  esteem 
in  which  he  held  Mr  Huskisson. 
The  Corn  Bill  which  that  gentle- 
man introduced,  still  being  a  mi- 
nister, Sir  James  Graham  support- 
ed, though  it  was  framed  on  a  prin- 
ciple at  variance  with  that  which 
he  had  advocated  in  his  pamphlet ; 
and  many  years  elapsed  ere  he  could 
bring  himself  to  contemplate  with- 
out alarm  the  disturbance  of  the 
compromise  into  which,  as  he  be- 
lieved, contending  parties  had  en- 
tered by  its  adoption. 

In  1827  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the 
representation  of  Cumberland,  and 
Sir  James  was  easily  persuaded  to 
resign  his  seat  for  Carlisle  and  to 
set  up  for"  the  county.  His  return 
was  not  opposed,  and  he  entered 
the  House  after  a  brief  absence  as  a 
county  member.  Though  still  in- 
effective in  debate,  the  House  began 
to  consider  him  a  man  of  promise. 
He  was  an  excellent  member  of 
committees,  assiduous  in  his  at- 
tendance, and  remarkably  skilful 
in  sifting  evidence.  He  spoke 
likewise  with  effect  in  moving  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  fitness  of  limit- 
ing the  circulation  of  Scotch  notes 
to  Scotland  itself ;  and  his  speech, 
though  overladen,  as  most  of  his 
speeches  were,  with  quotations,  was 
referred  to  by  almost  all  who  fol- 
lowed him,  whether  advocating  or 
opposing  the  view  which  he  took  of 
the  matter.  But  his  great  start  was 
taken,  when  the  Duke,  by  passing 
his  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  gave  the 
first  decided  shock  to  the  Tory 
party.  Sir  James  of  course  ap- 
proved the  measure,  of  which,  as 
well  as  of  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts,  he  had  al- 
ways been  the  consistent  supporter. 
And  he*  did  more.  He  took  an 
opportunity  of  commending  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  his  absence,  for  the 
sacrifice  to  duty  which  he  had  made 
of  his  seat  for  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  paved  the  way  thereby 
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for  the  close  intimacy  which  in  due 
time  arose  between  him  and  that 
great  though  not  always  straightfor- 
ward or  very  consistent  statesman. 
Whatever  the  Duke's  conduct 
and  views  at  that  critical  moment 
may  have  been,  those  of  his  subor- 
dinates strike  us  now  as  not  only 
impolitic,  but  dishonest.  Sir  George 
Murray  went  out  of  his  way  to  as- 
sure the  Whigs  that  he  intended  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  colonies 
on  the  principles  which  they  advo- 
cated. Sir  Henry  Hardinge  be- 
came a  frequent  visitor  at  Spenser 
House,  and  professed  opinions 
there  which  led  Lord  Althorpe  to 
reckon  upon  him  as  a  willing  mem- 
ber of  a  new  coalition.  Meanwhile 
three  members  of  Brookes's,  Lords 
Rosselyn  and  Jersey  and  Sir  James 
Scarlett,  held  office  under  a  Tory 
chief,  and  Earl  Grey  was  approached 
with  a  view  to  conciliation  by  creat- 
ing his  son-in-law,  Mr  Lambton, 
Earl  of  Durham.  All  this  gave 
sure  evidence  of  weakness  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  and  en- 
couraged the  discontented  among 
its  old  supporters  to  aim  at  its  over- 
throw. On  the  other  hand,  Sir 
James  Graham,  as  if  looking  rather 
to  a  fusion  than  to  the  break-up  of 
parties,  declared  that  he  saw  little 
difference,  except  on  the  question 
of  the  currency,  between  the  opin- 
ions entertained  by  the  Opposition 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  friends  of 
the  Administration  on  the  other. 
And,  as  if  to  test  the  House,  he 
moved,  on  going  into  Committee  of 
Supply,  that  since  Peel's  bill  of 
1819  was  accepted  as  a  final  settle- 
ment of  the  currency  question,  the 
salaries  of  all  public  servants  should 
be  cut  down  by  20  per  cent.  Though 
listened  to  attentively,  he  received 
small  support,  either  from  his  own 
friends  or  the  friends  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  he  added,  by  the  vigour 
of  his  appeal,  to  the  reputation 
which  he  had  already  acquired,  and 
was  by  common  consent  assigned 
a  place  with  Lord  Althorpe,  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  Mr  Brougham, 
as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposi- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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Early  in  May  1830  the  Parlia- 
mentary campaign  opened  in  ear- 
nest, by  a  notice  of  motion  by  Sir 
James  Graham  for  a  return  of  all 
the  pensions,  salaries,  and  emolu- 
ments then  receivable  by  members 
of  the  Privy  Council.  His  speech 
was,  in  its  own  way,  a  telling  one ; 
and  the  motion  was  met  by  a  pro- 
posal from  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  supply  the  honour- 
able member  with  a  comprehensive 
enumeration  of  all  civil  and  mili- 
tary offices  and  salaries  under  the 
Crown.  Sir  James  either  felt  or 
affected  great  indignation,  and,  in 
rejecting  Mr  Goulbourne's  coun- 
ter-proposal, made  use  of  the  ex- 
pression, "  That  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  stoop  to  ignoble  game 
while  nights  of  voracious  birds  of 
prey  were  floating  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  air.7'  This  was  one 
of  the  clap-traps  in  which  Sir  James 
on  all  convenient  occasions  in- 
dulged, and  it  had  its  effect.  Not 
fewer  than  147  members  in  a 
House  of  382  voted  with  him — a 
remarkable  sign  of  the  times,  a 
sure  proof  that  men's  passions  had 
overclouded  their  reason  on  many 
matters,  and  that  Government  by 
party,  as  it  had  once  existed,  was 
for  a  season  at  least  at  an  end. 

Encouraged  by  the  plaudits  which 
were  heaped  upon  him,  Sir  James, 
after  remaining  quiet  for  a  few 
weeks,  moved  to  reduce  the  grant 
for  special  diplomatic  missions  from 
£28,000  to  .£18,000  a-year.  He  was 
again  opposed  with  all  the  strength 
which  the  Government  could  mus- 
ter, and  again  failed.  But  failure 
on  this  occasion  was  accepted  on 
both  sides  as  a  triumph.  In  a 
House  of  217  members,  the  motion 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  19 
only.  It  was  a  blow  to  the  Minis- 
ters scarcely  less  severe  than  that 
which  they  received  the  same  even- 
ing, when  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
carried  his  clause  in  the  Forgery 
Bill  against  them — abolishing  the 
punishment  of  death  in  all  cases 
except  where  wills  were  concerned. 

The  death  of  George  IV.,  on  the 
20th  of  June  1830,  was  soon  follow- 


ed by  the  dissolution  of  Parliament. 
Sir  James  went  back  to  his  consti- 
tuents with  a  reputation  largely  en- 
hanced ;  and  while  his  canvass  was 
at  its  height,  tidings  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  Paris  arrived.  They  set  the 
whole  country  in  a  blaze,  and  two 
Liberal  members  immediately  start- 
ed for  Cumberland.  A  fierce  con- 
test ensued,  of  the  temper  of  which 
some  idea  may  be  formed  when  we 
transcribe  one  of  the  toasts  which 
was  proposed  and  accepted  amid  a 
tempest  of  applause  at  a  public  din- 
ner given  to  Sir  James  Graham  at 
Whitehaven — "May  the  heads  of 
Don  Miguel,  King  Ferdinand,  and 
Charles  Capet  be  severed  from  their 
bodies  and  roll  in  the  dust,  and  the 
sooner  the  better."  It  would  be 
unfair  to  the  memory  of  Sir  James 
Graham  if  we  omitted  to  add  that 
he  wholly  disapproved  of  this  sen- 
timent, and  that,  while  applauding 
the  revolution,  he  expressed  himself 
anxious  that  the  French  people 
should  use  their  victory  with  mo- 
deration. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  an  era 
into  the  history  of  which  it  would 
be  out  of  place,  while  sketching 
Sir  James  Graham's  career,  to  enter 
much  at  length.  The  elections  of 
1830  had  gone  against  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  country  seemed  to 
have  become  a  prey  to  anarchy. 
There  were  incendiary  fires  in  many 
places  ;  and  when  Parliament  met 
in  November  to  provide  a  remedy, 
the  worst  spirit  manifested  itself  in 
both  Houses.  The  King's  visit  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  was 
postponed ;  and  the  Duke,  with  ex- 
traordinary rashness,  gave  utterance 
to  a  statement  which  his  enemies 
insisted  on  accepting  as  a  manifesto 
against  all  reform.  A  coalition  be- 
tween the  Whigs  and  the  ultra- 
Tories  to  expel  him  from  power 
ensued,  and  Ministers,  being  de- 
feated on  a  question  of  the  civil 
list,  resigned  their  places.  In 
bringing  all  this  to  pass  Sir  James 
had  taken  an  active  part,  and  he 
received  his  reward  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  First  Lord  of  the  Admir- 
alty, with  a  seat  in  Earl  Grey's 
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Cabinet.  He  was  placed  at  the  Ad- 
miralty, however,  rather  as  repre- 
senting ultra  opinions  than  from 
any  admiration  of  his  talents  and 
industry ;  for  Earl  Grey,  desiring 
above  all  things  to  throw  the  au- 
thority of  Government  into  the 
hands  of  aristocrats,  was  too  pru- 
dent to  overlook  the  policy,  situ- 
ated as  he  then  was,  of  having 
every  great  party  in  the  State  re- 
presented in  his  Cabinet.  Hence 
the  Duke  of  Bichmond,  Mr  Wynn, 
Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Goderich, 
and  Mr  Charles  Grant,  were  invited 
to  take  their  seats  beside  Lord 
Lansdowne,  Lord  Althorpe,  and 
Lord  Carlisle ;  and  Lord  Durham, 
Sir  James  Graham,  and  Lord  Mel- 
bourne readily  j  oined  them.  Among 
all  these  there  was  not  one  who  dis- 
played so  large  an  amount  of  ad- 
ministrative ability  as  Sir  James 
Graham,  or  who  with  so  much  frank- 
ness acknowledged,  when  the  proper 
time  came,  that  the  improvements 
effected  by  him  in  the  department 
were  little  more  than  the  execution 
of  plans  which  his  predecessor  had 
already  arranged  and  determined 
upon. 

Earl  Grey  had  taken  office  pledg- 
ed to  three  things, — Ketrenchment, 
Non-intervention  in  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  Parliamentary  Reform.  Into 
all  these  Sir  James  Graham  eager- 
ly threw  himself.  Returned  again 
without  opposition  for  Cumberland, 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  worked  like  a  slave  to 
keep  ahead  of  the  enormous  amount 
of  business  which  devolved  upon 
him.  For  now  his  real  worth  was 
discovered.  What  might  be  wanting 
in  brilliancy  he  endeavoured  to  make 
up  by  labour ;  and  he  held  his  own, 
not  without  a  hard  fight  for  rit, 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord 
Althorpe,  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  Ministerial  party,  was  slow 
and  confused.  He  derived  the 
greatest  benefit  from  the  subtle  and 
ambitious  promptings  of  Graham, 
and  often  sought  for  them.  Whether 
the  proposal  in  the  first  WThig  bud- 
get to  impose  a  tax  on  the  transfer 
of  stock  came  from  this  source  does 


not  appear ;  but  the  measure,  in 
spite  of  the  eloquence  with  which 
Sir  James  Graham  supported  it, 
met  with  no  success,  and  was  with- 
drawn amid  the  jeers  of  the  House. 

This  was  a  bad  beginning,  and 
his  speech  in  defence  of  the  army 
estimates  proved  equally  unfortun- 
ate. The  pledge  of  non-interven- 
tion had  been  thrown  over  by  the 
Government  in  the  case  of  Belgium, 
and  an  increase  to  the  army  was 
asked  for.  In  advocating  this  in- 
crease, Sir  James  allowed  himself 
considerable  latitude  of  speech  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
and  O'Gorman  Mahon,  conceiving 
that  he,  among  others,  had  been 
attacked,  called  upon  the  First 
Lord  to  retract,  or  else  to  give  him 
personal  satisfaction.  Sir  James 
requested  Lord  Althorpe  to  act  for 
him  on  that  occasion,  and  the 
quarrel  was  amicably  settled. 

The  improvements  introduced 
into  the  constitution  of  the  Admir- 
alty were  chiefly  these  :  Sir  James 
abolished  the  Victualling  and  Navy 
Boards  as  separate  establishments  ; 
he  required  the  accounts  of  the 
office  to  be  kept  by  double  entry ; 
he  proposed  to  throw  open  the  great 
national  asylum  at  Greenwich  to  sea- 
men of  the  mercantile  marine ;  and, 
failing  to  accomplish  that,  he  reliev- 
ed the  mercantile  marine  from  the 
special  tax  which  it  had  heretofore 
borne.  Nor  was  he  all  the  while  ex- 
empt from  a  full  share  of  the  burden 
of  administration  in  other  respects. 
Earl  Grey  never  lost  sight  of  the 
pledge  which  he  had  given  to  re- 
form the  representative  system 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  a  committee  of  four  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  whole 
subject,  and  to  report  upon  it  to  the 
Cabinet.  Lord  Durham,  Lord  John 
Russell,  Lord  Dimcannon,  and  Sir 
James  Graham  composed  that  com- 
mittee, of  which  no  member  worked 
more  steadily  and  with  greater  zeal 
than  Sir  James. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  tell  over 
again  the  thrice -told  tale  of  the 
bloodless  revolution  of  1831-32.  In 
preparing  the  scheme  which  the 
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Government  was  to  bring  forward, 
Sir  James  Graham  appears  to  have 
been  less  extravagant  than  some  of 
his  colleagues.  He  desired  to  in- 
terfere as  little  as  possible  with 
existing  rights  in  counties,  except 
by  adding  copyholders  and  lease- 
holders to  the  ancient  freeholders. 
In  boroughs  he  was  an  advocate 
for  occupancy  as  a  condition  to 
freedom,  and  was  willing  that  the 
limit  of  the  pecuniary  qualifications 
should  be  wide.  He  objected  to  the 
ballot,  and  to  anything  like  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  perfect  uniform- 
ity of  franchise  anywhere.  Yet  such 
was  his  infirmity  of  purpose  that  he 
yielded  his  own  opinions  to  those 
of  men  of  stronger  will,  and  affixed 
his  signature  to  a  report  which  re- 
commended the  ballot  and  other 
arrangements  of  which  he  disap- 
proved. It  was  this  weakness,  in- 
deed—  this  apparent  inability  to 
arrive  at  settled  convictions  and 
to  stand  by  them — which  consti- 
tuted the  great  flaw  in  Sir  James 
Graham's  character  as  a  public  man. 
His  biographer,  we  observe,  com- 
mends him  for  the  specialty,  and 
endeavours  to  make  what  was  mere 
irresolution  stand  in  the  light  of 
judicial  impartiality.  "Half  his 
life,"  says  Mr  Torrens,  "  was  spent 
in  comparing  and  pondering  oppo- 
site results,  and  determining  judi- 
cially in  the  silence  and  solitude 
of  his  study  on  which  side  the  bal- 
ance lay.  '  Upon  the  whole '  again 
and  again  occurs  throughout  his 
private  correspondence  and  pub- 
lic judgments,  for  judgments  they 
frequently  were — a  phrase  which  a 
statesman  of  a  constitutional  coun- 
try may  well  employ  as  eminently 
expressive  of  the  true  candour  and 
humility  of  wisdom."  Doubtless 
this  is  true;  but  if  we  find  the 
statesman  afterwards  going  apart 
from  his  own  conclusions,  and  fall- 
ing in  with  proposals  against  which 
he  had  "on  the  whole"  decided, 
what  can  we  say  of  him  except  that 
his  humility  degenerates  into  weak- 
ness, and  that,  whatever  qualities  he 
may  possess,  firmness  of  purpose  is 
certainly  not  one  of  them  ] 


It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  not 
even  now  could  Sir  James  Graham 
command  the  attention  of  the 
House.  His  great  attention  to 
business,  his  value  on  a  committee, 
and  his  administrative  abilities,  were 
very  generally  acknowledged,  but 
as  a  speaker  he  made  little  or  no 
impression.  Even  his  advocacy  of 
what  may  be  called  his  own  mea- 
sure was  felt  to  be  feeble — a  strange 
medley  of  confused  discussion  and 
turgid  enunciations.  But  the  bill 
had  other  sources  of  strength  to 
depend  upon  than  the  logic  of  its 
Parliamentary  supporters.  Politi- 
cal unions  and  conspiracies  out  of 
doors  did  the  work,  and  the  King 
and  the  House  of  Lords  were  forced 
to  accept  their  own  humiliation. 
First  came  the  dissolution  on  the 
23d  of  April  1831,  a  step  into  which 
William  IV.  was  coerced  by  the  over- 
bearing insolence  of  Earl  Grey  and 
Lord  Chancellor  Brougham.  Then 
followed  elections  wherein  brute 
force  bore  down  all  opposition, 
and  by-and-by  such  an  assembly  at 
Westminster  as  struck  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  the  Ministers  who 
had  brought  it  together.  On  the 
top  of  that  wave  Sir  James  Graham 
was  again  borne  into  Parliament — 
a  colleague  being  given  to  him  of 
opinions  far  more  advanced  than< 
his  own.  So  it  befell  in  the  borough 
of  Carlisle,  so  also  in  the  neigh- 
bouring county  of  Westmoreland. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  Sir  James- 
Graham  did  not  contemplate  the 
crisis,  which  he  had  helped  to  bring 
on,  without  alarm.  "  We  have  ven- 
tured," he  says,  speaking  of  himself 
and  his  colleagues,  "  to  drive  nearer 
the  brink  than  any  other  statesman 
ever  did  before ;  but  we  did  so  be- 
cause aware  that  if  we  let  go  the 
reins  the  horses  would  be  maddened 
into  plunging  headlong  into  the 
abyss,  where  extrication  would  be 
impossible." 

We  have  alluded  elsewhere  to 
Sir  James  Graham's  reconstruction 
of  the  departments  in  the  Admi- 
ralty. It  is  creditable  to  him  that 
he  disclaimed  all  the  merit  of  ori- 
ginality in  such  reconstruction.  He 
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discovered,  on  acceding  to  office, 
that  plans  of  practical  reform  were 
already  settled,  and  he  had  the 
good  sense  to  accept  and  act  upon 
them  as  his  own.  He  found  a  will- 
ing adviser  likewise  in  Lord  Mel- 
ville, who  kept  back  nothing  from 
him  when  consulted.  Having  com- 
pleted this  job,  he  set  himself  next 
to  devise  some  means  of  getting  rid 
of  the  necessity  of  impressment, 
and  was  ag^in  fortunate  enough  to 
have  brought  to  him  an  important 
letter,  addressed  by  Lord  Nelson  to 
Earl  St  Vincent.  The  letter  in 
question  suggested  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  registration  of  seamen, 
among  whom,  at  the  sudden  out- 
break of  war,  a  ballot  should  take 
place,  with  permission,  as  in  the 
militia,  to  find  substitutes.  But, 
anxious  as  he  was  to  accomplish 
this  object,  he  shrank  as  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown  from  openly  striking 
a  blow  at  the  prerogative.  When, 
therefore,  Mr  Buckingham  moved, 
"  That  the  forcible  impressment 
of  seamen  for  His  Majesty's  navy 
was  unjust,  cruel,  inefficient,  and 
unnecessary,"  Sir  James  Graham 
resisted  the  motion.  He  fought, 
however,  less  for  the  evil  itself 
than  for  the  manner  of  applying 
a  remedy,  and  obtained  leave  of 
the  House  to  bring  in  a  bill  which 
has  many  admirable  points  in  it, 
but  which  he  was  not  destined  to 
guide  through  its  various  stages 
till  it  became  law. 

The  years  1833  and  1834  were 
seasons  of  sore  trial  to  the  Reform 
Government.  They  had  evoked  a 
power  at  home  which  they  found 
themselves  ill  able  to  control.  They 
had  entered  into  treaties  and  en- 
gagements abroad,  the  necessity  of 
acting  up  to  which  involved  them 
in  heavy  expenses.  But  most  of  all 
were  they  hampered  and  annoyed 
by  the  operations  of  the  Irish  party, 
which,  after  helping  them  to  carry 
their  great  measure,  asked  for  its 
reward.  The  Irish  Established 
Church  must  be  sacrificed ;  and 
the  better  to  insure  a  speedy  at- 
tainment of  that  object,  an  agita- 
tion was  got  up  for  the  repeal  of 


the  Union.  Now,  Earl  Grey  was 
not  a  man  to  endure  contradiction 
calmly ;  he  introduced  a  stern  Co- 
ercion Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  his  colleagues  fought  inch 
by  inch  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  order  to  conciliate  their  Radical 
supporters,  they  proposed  at  the 
same  time  to  reduce  the  number  of 
Irish  bishops,  and  to  substitute  for 
church-rate  in  Ireland  moneys  to 
be  raised  by  taxes  imposed  on  all 
sees  and  benefices.  Finally,  after 
providing,  as  was  assumed,  a  better 
method  of  managing  episcopal  and 
chapter  lands,  a  clause  in  their  bill 
declared  "That  it  should  be  lawful 
to  appropriate  any  portion  thence 
accruing  to  purposes  of  secular  uti- 
lity, without  regard  to  the  religious 
opinions  of  persons  to  be  benefited/' 
This  famous  clause  (the  147th)  was 
warmly  debated,  and  in  the  end 
withdrawn.  But  neither  section  of 
the  Legislature  seemed  to  be  satis- 
fied. Indeed,  in  the  Cabinet  itself 
diversity  of  opinion  was  held  in 
regard  to  that  matter,  and  no  great 
while  elapsed  ere  diversity  of  opin- 
ion led  to  separation. 

The  first  overt  proof  of  schism  in 
the  Cabinet  was  presented  by  the 
opposite  sides  which  Sir  James 
Graham  and  his  colleagues  took  on 
Mr  O' Council's  motion  of  censure 
upon  the  Irish  judge,  Sir  William 
Smith.  Sir  James  stoutly  resisted 
it.  Mr  Stanley,  Lord  Althorpe,  and 
Lord  John  Russell  voted  for  it. 
On  a  division,  Sir  James  went  out 
with  a  minority  of  74,  and  next 
morning  tendered  his  resignation. 
He  had  proved  himself,  however, 
too  valuable  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
ministration to  be  cast  adrift,  and 
Earl  Grey  refused  to  part  with  him. 
Three  nights  afterwards  he  com- 
mitted another  crime  by  acknow- 
ledging in  his  place  that  the  eco- 
nomy effected  by  his  predecessors 
at  the  Admiralty  was  quite  equal  to 
his  own.  Then  followed  a  discus- 
sion upon  the  Corn  Laws,  which 
he  defended  as  they  stood  ;  whereas 
Mr  Poulett  Thompson,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  pro- 
posed to  substitute  a  fixed  duty  for 
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a  sliding-scale.  And  here  an  inci- 
dent befell  which  deserves  notice. 
Mr  Poulett  Thompson  endeavoured 
to  confute  his  opponent  by  reading 
extracts  from  a  pamphlet  which  had 
appeared  in  1830,  and  in  which  the 
author,  under  the  nom  de  guerre  of 
a  Cumberland  Landowner,  advo- 
cated entire  freedom  of  trade  in 
corn,  as  in  other  commodities. 
Strange  to  say,  Sir  James  Graham 
took  no  notice  of  the  ironical  cheers 
which  followed  these  quotations,  and 
which  marked  the  conviction  of  the 
House  that  the  pamphlet  had  ema- 
nated from  his  pen.  Yet  such  was 
not  the  case.  The  pamphlet  was 
the  work  of  a  Mr  Rooke,  and  was 
acknowledged  as  such  when,  four 
years  subsequently,  the  author  gave 
to  the  world  a  volume  on  the  science 
of  geology.  Why  Sir  James  Graham 
did  not  decline  the  honour  thrust 
upon  him  at  the  moment,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  conceive,  and  his  bio- 
grapher certainly  assigns  no  satis- 
factory reason  for  the  proceeding. 

The  Cabinet  worked  on  not  very 
.amicably,  and  Sir  James  Graham 
did  it  what  service  he  could  by 
taking  charge  of  its  bill  for  remo- 
delling the  Exchequer  Office.  But 
the  time  was  come  when  he  felt 
that  he  could  serve  it  no  longer. 
Lord  Wellesley's  measure  for  con- 
verting tithes  in  Ireland  into  a 
permanent  rent-charge  on  the  land 
was  cumbered  by  a  question  from 
.Mr  Shiel,  drawing  from  Lord  John 
Russell  something  like  a  pledge, 
that  the  Government  might  here- 
after consider  the  propriety  of  ap- 
plying a  portion  of  this  rent-charge 
to  secular  purposes.  And  a  few 
days  later  Mr  Ward  brought  for- 
ward his  motion,  "That  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Establishment  in 
Ireland  exceeds  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  Protestant  population,  and 
.that,  it  being  the  right  of  the  State 
to  regulate  the  distribution  of 
Church  property  in  such  a  manner 
as  Parliament  might  determine,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  this  House  'that 
the  temporal  possessions  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  as  established  by 
law,  ought  to  be  reduced/  "  There 
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was  no  evading  a  movement  like 
this.  The  Cabinet  must  either  re- 
sist or  accept  Mr  Ward's  motion, 
and  a  majority  determined  to  ac- 
cept it.  Now,  however  Radical  Sir 
James  Graham's  views  might  be 
on  other  points,  he  was  then,  as 
he  always  had  been,  a  consistent 
Churchman.  On  many  previous 
occasions  he  had  declared  his  de- 
termination to  defend  to  the  utter- 
most the  inviolability  of  what  he 
regarded  as  a  fundamental  institu- 
tion of  the  Empire  ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  Lord  Ripon,  and  Mr 
Stanley  agreed  with  him.  When, 
therefore,  this  Act  for  confiscating 
the  property  of  the  Church  was 
accepted  by  the  Cabinet  as  its  own, 
the  four  Ministers  above  named 
felt  that  only  one  course  lay  open 
to  them  :  they  retired  from  the 
Administration,  and  shook  it  there- 
by to  its  base. 

Sir  James  sat  below  the  gang- 
way, on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the 
House,  while  those  gyrations  went 
on  which  ended  in  shaking  Earl 
Grey  out  of  the  Premier's  chair, 
and  Lord  Melbourne  into  it.  With 
Mr  Stanley,  and  the  half-dozen 
friends  who  adhered  to  him,  Sir 
James  kept  aloof  from  each  of  the 
rival  parties,  becoming  one  of  the 
company  who,  as  Mr  O'Connell  de- 
scribed it,  "  travelled  by  themselves 
in  the  Derby  Dilly."  It  is  not  for 
us  to  inquire  into  the  motives 
which  animated  the  little  band  at 
that  time.  But  considerations  of 
delicacy  towards  old  friends  were 
surely  rated  above  their  just  value 
when  they  induced  Mr  Stanley  and 
Sir  James  Graham,  a  few  months 
subsequently,  to  decline  taking  office 
under  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Had  they 
met  his  advances  as  frankly  as 
they  deserved,  the  Conservative 
Government  of  1835  Would  have 
probably  stood  its  ground;  and 
though  it  be  difficult  to  conceive, 
looking  both  at  things  present  and 
things  past,  how  the  commercial 
system,  now  in  the  ascendant,  could 
have  been  pushed  aside,  still  the 
progress  of  that  system  would  have 
been  probably  more  gradual ;  it 
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certainly  might  have  achieved  its 
triumph  at  a  sacrifice  less  costly 
than  the  disruption  of  the  great 
Tory  party,  which  followed  on  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1846. 

Sir  James  was  coldly  looked 
upon  by  the  Liberals  for  abandon- 
ing Earl  Grey's  Administration,  and 
a  cabal  was  got  up  to  resist  his  re- 
election for  East  Cumberland  in 
the  event  of  his  taking  office  with 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  refused  to 
take  office,  as  we  have  shown,  and 
defended  himself  well  at  the  hus- 
tings against  the  attacks  which 
were  made  upon  him.  East  Cum- 
berland chose  him  again  to  be  its 
representative,  and  he  again  took 
his  seat  below  the  gangway  on  the 
Ministerial  side  of  the  House.  As 
an  independent  member,  however, 
he  stood  aloof  from  the  struggle 
between  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the 
Whigs,  till  Lord  John  Russell 
brought  forward  his  famous  mo- 
tion "  For  the  appropriation  to 
secular  purposes  of  a  portion  of 
the  Church  property  in  Ireland/' 
Then  Sir  James  Graham  threw 
over  all  party  scruples.  He  deli- 
vered against  the  motion  one  of 
the  most  telling  speeches  which  he 
ever  uttered  in  Parliament,  and 
went  out  into  the  gallery  with  that 
gallant  band  which  failed  to  keep 
their  chief  in  office  by  twenty- five 
votes  only.  From  that  moment  his 
severance  from  the  Whigs  became 
a  mere  question  of  time,  and  the 
bitterness  with  which  the  Muni- 
cipal Reform  Bill  was  argued  hur- 
ried it  on.  Sir  James  had  never 
desired  to  swamp  the  poorer  voters, 
either  in  counties  or  boroughs,  and 
voted  against  the  extinction  of  the 
class  of  freemen.  Having  gone 
out  with  the  Tories,  he  was  pre- 
paring to  cross  the  House  to  his 
old  seat,  when  a  storm  of  derisive 
cheering  greeted  him,  accompanied 
by  shouts  of  "  Stay  where  you  are ! " 
He  stopped,  looked  angrily  at  the 
benches  whence  the  sounds  pro- 
ceeded, and  then  sat  down  with  a 
smile  of  scorn  on  his  lips  on  one  of 
the  Opposition  benches. 

For  the  part  which  he  toojc  in  re- 


sisting the  extension  to  Ireland  of 
the  municipal  changes  which  were 
effected  in  England  and  in  Scotland, 
Mr  Torrens  severely  censures  Sir 
James  Graham.  This  is  natural 
enough.  Going  far  beyond  his 
hero  in  Radical  propensities,  Mr 
Torrens  dispenses  blame  where  men 
of  moderate  views  would  award 

E raise.  He  seems  to  forget  that  all 
jgislation  for  Ireland  was  under- 
taken in  those  days  with  a  twofold 
purpose  only  —  to  conciliate  Mr 
O'Connell,  and  to  humble  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  Melbourne  Minis- 
try, however,  rode  their  hobby  too 
fast.  Not  a  few  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  old  reformers  fell 
off  from  them.  Indeed,  to  such  a 
height  was  the  spirit  of  alienation 
carried,  that  not  Sir  James  Graham 
only,  but  likewise  Lord  Brougham, 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  Lord 
Stanley,  withdrew  their  names  from 
Brookes' s,  into  which  Mr  O'Connell 
had  been  received  as  a  member. 

From  this  date  up  to  the  death 
of  William  IV.  in  1837,  party  spirit 
prevailed  in  Parliament  and  out  of 
it,  with  a  bitterness  which  has  no 
parallel  in  modern  times.  The 
Ministers,  existing  by  the  breath 
of  Mr  O'Connell  and  the  Radicals, 
seemed  indifferent  to  the  conse- 
quences of  the  measures  which  they 
proposed.  The  great  body  of  the  Op- 
position, carried  away  by  personal 
dislike  to  their  opponents,  fought 
more  than  one  battle  which  it  would 
have  been  wise  to  avoid,  and  com- 
pelled their  more  judicious  leaders 
to  fight  with  them.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  Duke  in  the  House 
of  Lords  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the 
Commons  managed  matters  well  ; 
and  it  is  only  just  to  Sir  James 
Graham  to  add,  that  they  found  in 
him  a  hearty  as  well  as  a  prudent 
coadjutor. 

The  accession  of  her  present 
Majesty  led,  of  course,  to  a  dissolu- 
tion, and  Sir  James  Graham  had 
the  mortification  to  find  himself 
opposed  in  East  Cumberland  by 
Major  Aglionby,  formerly  his  fast- 
est friend.  He  received,  on  the 
other  hand,  but  a  doubtful  support 
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from  the  Conservatives,  and  on  the 
day  of  nomination  the  mob  refused 
to  hear  him.  Naturally  proud,  and 
perhaps  a  little  dissatisfied  with 
himself,  he  quitted  the  hustings, 
and  went  to  the  poll  in  bad  heart. 
He  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
upwards  of  500  votes,  and  with- 
drew, full  of  indignation,  to  Nether- 
by.  He  had  suffered  not  long  before 
this  aheavyxiomestic  affliction  in  the 
death  of  his  mother ;  and  mortified 
ambition,  coming  on  the  back  of 
private  sorrow,  well-nigh  broke  him 
down.  He  took  no  further  part  in 
county  business ;  he  shut  himself 
out  from  county  society,  and  spent 
his  time  chiefly  in  reading  every 
new  book  that  came  out,  and  corres- 
ponding on  important  subjects  with 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  was  the  in- 
terval between  his  defeat  for  East 
Cumberland  and  his  return  to  Par- 
liament as  member  for  the  Welsh 
borough  of  Pembroke  which  made 
him,  what  he  ever  after  continued 
to  be,  a  Peelite  to  the  backbone. 

In  1838  Sir  James  Graham  was 
elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  in  opposition  to 
the  Duke  of  Sussex.  He  delivered 
an  inaugural  address,  which  is  pro- 
bably still  remembered  in  conse- 
quence of  the  uproar  which  it  called 
forth  by  certain  allusions  to  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  Church 
in  alliance  with  the  State ;  for 
then  the  fever  of  Free-Kirk  folly 
was  at  its  height  in  Scotland.  But 
in  1839  he  had  graver  matters  to  at- 
tend to.  That  systematic  agitation 
against  the  Corn  Laws  having  already 
begun  of  which  Mr  Charles  Villiers, 
and  not  Mr  Cobden,  was  the  author. 
Sir  James  spoke  in  his  place  against 
interference  with  the  sliding-scale  ; 
at  the  same  time  he  guarded  him- 
self from  the  charge  of  desiring  to 
secure  a  monopoly  in  the  corn- 
market  for  the  English  landowner, 
and  went  out  of  his  way  to  warn 
the  House  that  nothing  could  be 
more  perilous  to  English  interests 
than  that  monopoly  in  the  supply 
of  cotton  which  had  been  conceded 
to  America.  He  was  anxious  even 
then  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 


encourage  the  better  cultivation  of 
the  plant  in  India,  and  pressed 
upon  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control  the  wisdom  of  originating 
such  a  scheme.  Words  of  warning 
which,  disregarded  at  the  moment, 
come  back  upon  us  now  with  a 
melancholy  echo  ! 

The  progress  of  the  struggle, 
which  ended  in  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Appropriation  Clause  and  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Irish  Municipal  Reform 
Bill  through  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, is  of  too  recent  date  to  require 
that  we  should  speak  of  it  in  detail. 
So  is  the  contest  which  arose  about 
softening  down  some  of  the  clauses 
in  the  New  Poor-Law,  of  which 
Sir  James,  though  advocating  the 
law  itself,  was  a  strenuous  advo- 
cate. His  speech  on  that  occasion, 
as  well  as  his  censure  of  the  job 
which  pensioned  Sir  John  Newport 
and  raised  Mr  Spring  Rice  to  the 
peerage,  more  and  more  drew  to- 
wards him  the  sympathies  of  the 
Conservative  party,  which  indeed 
had  already  begun  to  look  to  him 
as  one  of  its  future  leaders.  He 
was  equally  efficient  in  his  attacks 
on  the  Whig  mismanagement  of 
affairs  in  India  and  in  China,  and 
certainly  did  not  spare  his  old 
friends  when  stirred  by  their  rebukes 
into  invective.  At  last  the  col- 
lapse came,  and  in  1841  the  country 
declared  against  the  W'higs.  A  new 
Administration  was  formed,  with 
Sir  Robert  Peel  at  its  head.  Sir 
James  Graham  accepted  the  seals  of 
the  Home  Office,  and  for  five  years 
public  affairs  were  carried  on,  if 
not  smoothly  in  all  respects,  with 
remarkable  success  upon  the  whole. 
No  doubt,  Lord  Aberdeen's  legis- 
lation in  the  matter  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  proved  unfortunate, 
and  there  was  little  in  Sir  James 
Graham's  manner  to  reconcile  the 
discontented  portion  of  the  Scot- 
tish clergy  to  the  law  as  it  stood. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
almost  all  the  failures  in  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel's  policy  occurred  on  points 
of  which  the  management  devolved 
upon  Sir  James  Graham.  To  him, 
in  a  great  degree,  was  attributed 
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the  disruption  in  the  Scottish 
Church.  His  bill  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Factory  Act  of  1833 
hung  fire,  and  was  withdrawn ; 
while  his  attempt  to  reform  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  in  England  ut- 
terly broke  down. 

In  1843  the  difficulties  of  the 
Administration  really  began.  Ire- 
land was  the  rock  ahead  which 
they  found  it  impossible  to  weather. 
They  brought  in  one  bill,  which  they 
ultimately  abandoned,  and  were 
content  to  appoint  a  Commission, 
with  Lord  Devon  at  its  head,  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  country 
with  a  view  to  future  legislation. 
To  some  of  their  adherents,  more- 
over, they  appeared  to  be  shaken 
in  their  adhesion  to  the  sliding 
scale  of  duties  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  corn ;  and  day  by  day 
the  great  fact  became  more  obvi- 
ous that  Parliamentary  government, 
based  on  a  widely  -  extended  suf- 
frage, is  scarcely  compatible  with 
the  continuance  of  monarchy.  For- 
tunately, perhaps,  for  them,  Mr 
O'Connell  chose  this  moment  to  re- 
awaken the  demand  in  Ireland  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and 
to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  people 
by  his  monster  meetings.  Great, 
we  should  now  say  unnecessary, 
forbearance  was  exhibited  in  deal- 
ing with  this  movement;  but  at 
last  a  manifesto  appeared,  which, 
besides  calling  upon  the  masses  to 
assemble  at  Clontarf,  invited  the 
"  Repeal  cavalry "  to  attend  in 
troops  of  twenty-five, — each  under 
its  own  officers.  The  Lord-Lieute- 
nant and  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land happened  both  to  be  in  Lon- 
don at  the  time.  They  met  Sir 
James  Graham  at  the  Home  Office 
with  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown, 
and  that  decisive  step  was  taken 
which  not  only  dispersed  the  meet- 
ing of  Clontarf,  but  shut  up  Mr 
O'Connell  in  jail. 

We  believe  that  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham did  nothing  more  than  his 
duty  to  the  Crown  and  to  the 
country  throughout  these  proceed- 
ings. He  contrived,  however,  to 
concentrate  all  the  bile  of  the  Op- 


position on  his  own  head,  and  a 
manner,  not  always  very  gracious, 
repelled,  if  it  did  not  positively  dis- 
gust, not  a  few  of  the  supporters 
of  the  Administration.  It  so  hap- 
pened also,  that  his  bill  for  limit- 
ing the  hours  of  labour  in  the 
factories  did  not  meet  the  views 
either  of  the  mill-owners  or  of  Lord 
Ashley  (the  present  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury)  and  his  friends.  The  result 
was,  that  being  defeated  on  one 
point  by  Lord  Ashley,  and  on  an- 
other by  the  mill-owners,  he  with- 
drew his  measure,  and  sustained, 
as  unsuccessful  legislators  usually 
do,  some  loss  of  character  from  the 
process.  But  the  most  damaging 
event  in  the  course  of  his  Adminis- 
tration was  his  having  authorised, 
by  warrant,  the  letters  of  Mazzini 
and  other  refugees  to  be  opened 
at  the  General  Post-Office.  A  dead 
set  was  made  at  him ;  and  though 
he  showed  clearly  enough  that  the 
law  bore  him  out,  he  escaped  by  a 
majority  of  only  forty-two  in  a  full 
House — a  narrow  one,  considering 
the  state  of  parties — the  mortifica- 
tion of  having  his  conduct  inquired 
into  by  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
say  why  Lord  Aberdeen  maintained 
a  profound  silence  in  the  House  of 
Lords  when  the  subject  came  to  be 
discussed  there.  His  Lordship  was 
never  famous  for  excess  of  pluck ; 
and  it  was  generally  believed  at 
the  time,  and  is  indeed  highly  pro- 
bable, that  Lord  Aberdeen,  being 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  had 
at  least  as  much  to  do  with  the 
transaction  as  the  Home  Secretary. 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  a  great 
deal  too  much  was  made  of  the 
matter.  Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr 
Macaulay,  with  other  leaders  of  the 
Opposition,  supported  Tom  Dun- 
combe  in  his  demand ;  while  Sir 
Robert  Peel  resisted  it,  though  with 
his  usual  caution.  At  last,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Sir  James  himself,  a 
committee  was  named  to  inquire 
privately,  when  it  came  out  that 
there  had  not  been  a  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  last  hundred  years 
but  had  signed  warrants  similar  to 
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that  issued  by  Sir  James,  and  that, 
in  doing  as  he  had  done,  he  acted 
upon  precedent,  with,  as  it  happened, 
more  than  common  moderation. 

We  come  now  to  the  Peel  policy 
of  1845,  the  renewal  of  the  income- 
tax  and  the  "  further  lightening  of 
the  springs  of  industry,"  by  strik- 
ing out  430  out  of  813  articles  on 
which  customs  duties  still  continued 
to  be  levied.  It  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  know  what  share  Sir  James 
Graham  had  in  the  inauguration 
and  adoption  of  that  policy.  Sus- 
picion was  rife  at  the  moment,  and 
it  still  remains,  that  he  took  a  very 
active  part  in  pressing  its  adoption 
on  the  Cabinet.  But  Mr  Torrens 
throws  no  light  whatever  upon  the 
subject.  He  reminds  us,  indeed, 
of  some  witty  sayings  uttered  on 
the  occasion,  such  as  "  that  the 
old  leaven  of  Holland  House  would 
work  till  it  produced  a  thorough 
fermentation/'  &c.,  and  chronicles 
the  beginnings  of  Mr  Disraeli's  in- 
fluence, by  quoting  his  cutting  re- 
marks, "  that  Protection  in  1845 
was  in  the  same  position  with  Pro- 
testant ascendancy  in  1828;"  and 
that  "  a  Conservative  Government 
was  an  organised  hypocrisy."  But 
not  a  line  is  given  of  private  corres- 
pondence to  show  what  Sir  James's 
opinions  really  were  with  reference 
to  the  present  or  the  past.  So  it  is 
when  Mr  Torrens  comes  to  describe 
the  course  of  legislation  which  led 
to  the  permanent  endowment  of 
Maynooth,  and  the  setting  up  of 
what  Sir  Robert  Inglis  called 
"  Godless  Colleges"  in  Ireland.  We 
have  a  not  uninteresting  digest  of 
each  debate  as  it  occurred,  the 
names  of  the  speakers  on  both 
sides  being  duly  recorded ;  but  of 
Sir  James  Graham  is  said  no 
more  than  of  Mr  George  Bankes 
or  of  Mr  Ward,  or  of  others  even 
less  worthy  of  notice  than  the  lat- 
ter gentlemen.  This  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted  that  Mr  Torrens 
speaks  feelingly  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  labour  which  the  subject 
of  his  biography  underwent,  and 
which,  we  may  venture  to  add, 
from  our  own  personal  knowledge 


of  the  man,  the  biographer  has  by 
no  means  overrated.  The  fact  is, 
that  Sir  James  Graham  was  what 
has  been  termed  a  glutton  of  work. 
Such  was  the  constitution  of  his 
mind,  that  before  deciding  upon 
any  point,  whether  practical  or  theo- 
retical, he  looked  round  and  round 
for  argument  on  both  sides,  and  not 
unfrequently  continued  to  doubt 
after  he  had  arrived  at  a  judgment. 
One  thing,  however,  is  certain  :  he 
had  already,  in  1845,  become  a 
convert  to  the  doctrines  of  free 
trade,  and  was  very  urgent  in  his 
recommendations  to  the  chief  of 
the  Cabinet  to  inaugurate  an  entire 
change  of  system.  Now,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  as  his  famous  Elbing  letter 
showed,  scarcely  stood  in  need  of 
such  pressure.  Thrown  by  mere 
accident  into  the  Tory  party,  he 
never  made  common  cause  with  it, 
and  seemed  to  rejoice  that  the  time 
was  at  length  come  for  humbling 
the  aristocrats  who  had  so  long 
made  use  of  his  talents  while  affect- 
ing socially  to  look  down  upon 
him. 

We  need  not  stop  to  repeat  the 
thrice-told  tale  of  the  anti-corn-law 
agitation,  or  of  the  potato  blight  in 
the  autumn  of  1846,  and  its  conse- 
quences. Enough  is  done  when 
we  state,  that  from  the  first  appear- 
ance of  that  disease  Sir  James 
Graham  saw  but  one  remedy  for 
the  evil.  In  the  discussions  which 
ensued  he  ranged  himself  with 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr  Sidney 
Herbert  on  the  side  of  the  Premier, 
and  never,  as  he  subsequently  de- 
clared, gave  a  vote  with  greater 
satisfaction  in  his  life  than  that 
which  broke  up  the  Peel  Govern- 
ment, and  dislocated  the  great 
party  which  it  had  taken  years  to 
consolidate.  Not  very  popular  at 
any  time  either  with  the  Whigs  or 
their  rivals  ;  disliked  by  the  former 
for  his  desertion  on  the  Irish  Church 
question ;  distrusted  by  the  latter 
because  of  the  political  creed  of  his 
youth, — he  now  drew  down  upon 
his  own  head  an  amount  of  obloquy, 
more  enduring,  if  not,  for  the  mo- 
ment, more  intense,  than  that 
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with  which  the  recreant  Tory  chief 
was  overwhelmed ;  and  the  time 
shortly  arrived  when,  partly  on  this 
account,  partly  because  his  proud 
heart  rebelled  against  the  dictates 
of  his  contemporaries,  public  life, 
especially  official,  if  not  Parlia- 
mentary life,  became  to  him  in- 
tolerable. 

We  must  hurry  over  what  re- 
mains to  be  told  of  this  versatile 
yet  vigorous  statesman.  When  Lord 
Aberdeen  formed  his  Coalition  Cabi- 
net, Sir  James  Graham  returned  to 
the  Admiralty,  where  the  Crimean 
war  took  him  by  surprise,  as  it  did 
all  the  other  members  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. Sir  James,  however, 
put  a  bold  face  upon  the  matter, 
and  having  selected  Sir  Charles 
Napier  to  command  the  worst- 
found  and  worst -manned  fleet 
that  ever  quitted  the  English 
shores,  he  sent  him,  at  the  worst 
season  of  the  year,  to  try  what 
could  be  done  for  the  destruction 
of  Russian  power  in  the  Baltic. 
It  was  unfortunate,  both  for  the 
First  Lord  and  for  the  Admiral, 
that  the  Reform  Club  chose  to  give 
the  latter  a  dinner.  The  speeches 
uttered  on  that  occasion,  and  espe- 
cially Sir  James  Graham's  speech, 
resembled  more  the  paeans  of  victors 
after  the  strife,  than  the  statements 
of  men  about  to  incur  the  hazard 
of  a  campaign;  and  the  abortive 
issue  of  the  expedition  covered 
both  with  ridicule.  It  did  more, 
however,  than  this.  A  bitter  quarrel 
ensued,  which  was  prosecuted  not 
very  decorously,  sometimes  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  sometimes 
through  the  press,  and  which  had 
no  other  result  than  to  damage 
both- parties  very  seriously  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public. 

The  break-up  of  the  Aberdeen 
Cabinet — to  which,  by  the  by,  Sir 
James  greatly  contributed — may  be 
said  to  have  brought  his  public  life 
to  a  close.  He  retained,  indeed,  his 
seat  in  Parliament — Carlisle  having 
returned  him  as  a  good  Radical 
member  on  two  separate  occasions. 
And  though  he  seldom  spoke,  it 
was  always  in  angry  opposition  to 
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the  Conservative  party,  once  more 
reunited  under  Lord  Derby  and 
Mr  Disraeli.  Private  sorrows,  how- 
ever, began  to  tame  him  down.  In 
1857  Lady  Graham  died — a  terrible 
blow,  from  which  he  never  re- 
covered; and  the  death  of  Lord 
Herbert  in  August  1861  affected 
him  deeply.  To  that  excellent 
man,  and  at  heart  most  Conserva- 
tive politician,  Sir  James  Graham 
was  much  attached.  It  seemed,  in- 
deed, as  if  to  him  had  been  trans- 
ferred the  entire  stock  of  love  and 
respect  of  which  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
while  living,  had  engrossed  the 
larger  share ;  and  now,  when  the 
grave  closed  over  Lord  Herbert,  life 
appeared  to  have  no  more  interest 
for  Sir  James  Graham.  'He  made 
a  long  journey,  in  very  inclement 
weather,  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
his  friend  at  Wilton,  and,  return- 
ing immediately  afterwards  to  the 
north,  scarcely  smiled  again.  Our 
latest  recollection  of  him  is  in 
church — a  tall,  handsome,  yet  shat- 
tered man,  earnest  in  his  devotions, 
but  bearing  upon  his  brow  the 
cloud  which  was  never  to  be  raised 
on  this  side  the  grave.  He  died 
at  Netherby,  surrounded  by  his 
children,  on  the  25th  of  October 
1861. 

It  has  been  said  of  Sir  James 
Graham  that  he  narrowly  escaped 
being  a  great  man.  Certainly  he 
possessed  some  of  the  qualities 
which  contribute  to  build  up  great- 
ness. He  was  patient,  for  example, 
of  labour ;  careful  in  coming  to  con- 
clusions ;  not  at  all  over-scrupulous 
in  changing  or  retaining  opinions  ; 
and  a  first-rate  administrator.  But 
there  was  not  a  touch  of  genius 
about  him,  nor  one  shade  of  ori- 
ginality. His  moral  timidity  was 
greater  than  the  world  supposed  it 
to  be.  He  often  shrank  from  tak- 
ing a  step  which  his  deliberate 
judgment  approved ;  he  often  did 
what  he  had  resolved  not  to  do,  and 
repented  afterwards.  Such  a  man 
was  not  fit  to  lead;  and  the  inward 
consciousness  of  his  own  weakness, 
perhaps,  hindered  him  from  ever 
aspiring  to  become  the  head  of  an. 
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administration.  His  usefulness,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  the  second  or 
confidential  supporter  of  a  great 
minister,  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
He  had  much  improved  in  later 
years  as  a  speaker,  and  commanded 
the  attention  of  the  House ;  but 
the  style  of  his  oratory  continued 
to  the  last  in  perfect  accord  with 
his  intellectual  organisation.  On 
ordinary  occasions  it  was  stiff,  per- 
haps pedantic  ;  when  anything  oc- 
curred to  ruffle  or  excite,  it  became 
sharp  and  personal — more,  perhaps, 
than  the  speaker  intended  it  to  be. 
Taking  all  this  into  account,  we 
arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the 
position  which  he  achieved  among 
the  statesmen  of  the  passing  age 
was  exactly  that  which  nature  in- 
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tended  him  to  fill.  He  stood  neither 
in  the  front  rank  nor  perhaps  in  the 
second,  but  took  a  very  prominent 
place  in  the  third.  In  private  life 
he  was  highly  estimable,  possessing, 
however,  few  of  those  qualities 
which  gather  round  their  owner 
troops  of  devoted  friends.  His 
manners  were  reserved,  except  with 
those  who  knew  him  intimately ; 
his  nature  was  proud,  but  he  was 
kind-hearted,  charitable,  and  deeply 
religious — being  free  from  the  two 
extremes  of  silly  mannerism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  pharisaical  austerity 
on  the  other.  He  was  buried  in 
the  churchyard  of  his  own  village, 
only  the  members  of  his  family  and 
a  few  old  friends  following  him  to 
the  grave. 


THE  INEXHAUSTIBLE   CAPITAL. 


IF,  at  some  future  day,  perhaps 
still  remote,  when  the  present 
wearer  of  the  triple  tiara  shall  have 
descended  into  the  tomb,  and  when 
the  power  of  some  who  now  sup- 
port him  shall  be  numbered  with 
the  things  that  were,  Rome,  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Italy, 
shall  become  the  capital  of  that 
fairest  of  European  kingdoms,  there 
will  be  one  class  of  persons  who, 
although  they  may  not  regret  it, 
will  be  losers  by  the  change,  and 
those  are  the  foreigners,  especially 
English,  who,  for  six  months  of  the 
year,  take  possession  of  all  that  is 
best  in  the  papal  metropolis.  In 
addition  to  its  garrison  of  French 
troops,  that  renowned  city  has  now 
for  many  years  submitted  —  with 
a  far  better  will  than  it  does  to 
the  presence  of  Gallic  legions — to 
a  foreign  occupation  of  a  more 
agreeable  and  profitable  descrip- 
tion. Combining  more  varied  at- 
tractions than  any  other  city  in  the 
world,  Rome  has  become  the  first 
watering  -  place  in  Europe.  Its 
waters  of  Trevi  are  as  fascinating 
to  votaries  of  pleasure  and  lovers 


of  art  as  the  most  salutary  springs 
to  seekers  after  health.  Its  gal- 
leries and  antiquities  offer  years  of 
occupation,  even  to  the  most  sedu- 
lous of  visitors,  before  these  can  say 
that  they  have  sufficiently  seen  and 
studied  them;  its  winter  gaieties 
and  amusements  are  abundant  to 
satisfy  the  greediest  of  such  enjoy- 
ments ;  during  its  long  spring  (and 
much  of  what  is  winter  elsewhere 
is  spring  at  Rome)  lovers  of  pleasant 
rides  and  delightful  scenery  discover 
that  in  such  does  the  Campagna 
abound.  But  still,  to  that  majority 
of  its  foreign  visitors  which  soon 
become  sated  with  pictures  and  sta- 
tues and  classical  remains,  Rome's 
chief  attraction  is  unquestionably 
the  pomps  and  ceremonies,  the 
splendour  and  the  shrines  of  that 
Church  whose  headquarters  the 
Italians  so  earnestly  desire  to  see 
transported  beyond  the  limits  of 
Italy.  Remove  the  Pope,  and  of 
course  there  is  an  end  to  the  grand 
solemnities  in  which  he  is  the  most 
prominent  figure ;  to  the  magnifi- 
cent fumioni  of  Holy  Week,  to 
witness  which  thousands  annually 
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flock  to  Rome,  filling  to  the  roof 
every  hotel  and  lodging-house  j  to 
gorgeous  ceremonials,  brilliant  pro- 
cessions, and  high  festivals  j  to  the 
chairing  of  the  Pontiff  and  the 
feeding  of  the  beggars;  the  washing 
of  feet  and  the  sounding  of  silver 
trumpets  and  the  benediction  from 
the  balcony,  with  its  magnificent 
scenic  effect,  with  the  golden  chair 
and  the  peacock  fans,  and  the  rest  of 
the  sumptuous  and  dazzling  para- 
phernalia. All  this  must  of  course 
depart  whenever  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment takes  its  seat  at  Rome, 
unless  there  should  then  be  found 
some  member  of  the  college  of  cardi- 
nals »willing  to  accept  the  Pontiff's 
spiritual  heritage  without  his  tem- 
poral sway,  and  to  retain  his  chair  at 
the  Vatican  whilst  a  King  of  Italy 
thrones  it  at  the  Quirinal.  The  in- 
stallation of  a  commonplace  lay 
government  could  hardly  fail  to 
diminish  Rome's  present  attrac- 
tions for  foreigners.  Everything  is 
now  done  to  render  it  pleasant  to 
them  in  all  ways.  The  utmost 
consideration  and  regard  for  their 
comfort  and  convenience  are 
shown  by  the  government  whose 
capital  they  enrich,  and  by  the 
people,  who  look  upon  them  as  their 
principal  source  of  profit.  Rome 
has  little  industry  or  commerce  to 
live  by  j  what  prosperity  she  still  en- 
joys is  due  solely  to  the  forestieri  ; 
and,  as  these  are  chiefly  heretics,  the 
anomaly  ensues  that  the  heretic  is 
made  much  more  of  in  the  city  of  the 
Pope  than  in  arty  other  capital.  For 
him  the  best  places  everywhere — 
the  utmost  possible  immunity  from 
police  annoyances — the  blandest 
smiles  of  doorkeepers  and  guardians 
of  galleries — the  convenient  place  of 
public  worship,  still  denied  to  him 
in  that  bigoted  Spain  which  out- 
herods  Herod,  and  is  more  papist 
than  the  Pope";  and,  to  crown  all 
these  advantages,  should  death 
overtake  him  whilst  sojourning  in 
Rome,  he  has  the  satisfaction  of 
being  buried  amongst  hundreds  of 
his  countrymen,  some  of  them  of  no 
mean  repute,  in  one  of  the  prettiest 
flower -grown  English  cemeteries 
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that  can  anywhere  be  found.  The 
favour  shown  to  him  is  a  standing 
joke  in  Rome.  "  I  am  off  to  the 
Sistine,  to  hear  the  music,"  says 
Marforio  to  Pasquin.  "  Spare  your- 
self the  trouble,"  is  the  reply  j  "  the 
Swiss  and  the  noble  guards  will  not 
let  you  in."  "Never  fear,"  an- 
swers Marforio  ;  "  I  have  turned 
heretic."  There  is  truth  in  the  jest. 
To  heretics,  Rome  is  indeed  the 
most  tolerant  of  cities,  as  the  Ro- 
mans are  the  most  supple  and  com- 
plaisant of  hosts. 

It  seems  incredible  that,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, it  should  be  found  possible  to 
write  two  copious  volumes  about 
Rome,  in  which  most  persons,  even 
of  those  who  fancied  they  knew  the 
place  thoroughly,  might  find  not 
only  much  to  interest  and  amuse 
them,  but  also  a  great  many  novel 
facts  and  much  original  appreciation 
of  things  and  topics  which  they 
thought  had  long  since  been  worn 
threadbare.  A  book,  too,  neither 
critical  nor  political ;  neither  play- 
ing the  cicerone  through  Roman 
galleries,  nor  meddling,  otherwise 
than  by  such  passing  allusions  as 
sufficiently  show  the  author's  sym- 
pathies with  the  much -discussed 
Roman  question.  Since  there  still 
remained  so  much  to  be  written  on 
so  attractive  a  theme,  how  can  we 
explain  its  not  having  been  done 
years  ago,  by  some  of  the  many 
English  of  literary  tastes  who  an- 
nually abide  in  Rome  1  The  an- 
swer is  soon  found.  The  English 
in  Rome — or,  it  may  truly  be  said, 
in  Italy  generally — do  not,  except 
in  very  rare  cases,  get  below  the 
superficial  crust  which  veils  from 
them  the  richness  of  the  mine  be- 
neath. They  work  in  a  beaten 
track,  and  he  who  arrives  to-day 
does  neither  more  nor  less  than 
he  who  yesterday  departed.  They 
may  conscientiously  visit  every  ob- 
ject mentioned  in  their  guide-book 
— they  may  reiterate  those  visits 
until  they  can  tell  you  from  me- 
mory the  place  of  every  picture 
or  statue  in  the  Vatican  or  else- 
where, and  until  they  can  fairly 
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say  that  they  have  thoroughly 
"  done  "  Kome  in  the  vulgar  accep- 
tation of  the  word.  Still  they  have 
explored,  and  seen,  and  heard  but 
a  portion  of  what  lies  at  their  dis- 
posal, and  would  well  repay  re- 
search ;  they  have  scrutinised  the 
Rome  of  the  past,  but  are  ignorant 
of  the  Rome  of  the  present ;  they 
have  pondered  over  the  graves  of 
the  dead,  but  of  the  living  they 
know  little  or  nothing.  To  a  real 
knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  Rome, 
two  things  are  essential — famili- 
arity with  the  language  and  inter- 
course with  the  people — the  former 
being,  of  course,  indispensable  to  the 
latter.  Comparatively  few  of  the 
thousands  of  English  who  annually 
pass  several  months  in  the  shadow 
of  St  Peter's — many  of  them  re- 
turning year  after  year  to  that 
which  is  undeniably  the  most  se- 
ductive of  Continental  residences — 
obtain  familiar  admission  to  the 
highest  circle  of  Roman  society; 
and  still  fewer  care  to  seek  an  en- 
trance into  any  other,  or  to  trouble 
themselves  to  converse  with  natives 
of  lower  degree.  They  treat  Rome 
as  they  would  an  extremely  agree- 
able watering-place  in  England ; — 
they  go  there  to  see  the  lions,  to 
enjoy  a  delightful  climate  and  plea- 
sant environs,  and  to  give  each 
other  dinners  and  balls.  They  form 
an  English  colony,  according  to  the 
usage  of  our  countrymen ;  and  their 
circles  are  often  as  exclusive  in 
their  way  as  that  of  the  Roman 
princes,  to  which  only  the  highest 
connections  or  most  potent  recom- 
mendations insure  access.  Very 
few,  indeed,  are  the  Italians  who 
find  admission  into  the  many  plea- 
sant English  houses  each  winter 
sees  opened  in  Rome.  The  English 
live  amongst  themselves ;  they  have 
their  own  quarter  (the  best,  as 
usual,  in  the  city),  their  own  club, 
hotels,  shops,  and  habits  ;  the  men 
scarcely  ever  enter  an  Italian  osteria 
or  cafe,  where  they  might  glean 
some  notion  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  natives,  but  they 
appropriate  two  or  three  establish- 
ments of  the  kind,  which  they 


Anglicise  to  the  utmost  extent  pos- 
sible in  those  latitudes,  and  which 
the  Romans  soon  learn  to  shun, 
scared  by  the  foreign  invasion  and 
by  the  fancy  prices  charged  for 
base  imitations  of  British  viands. 
Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  Eng- 
lish who  visit  Rome  are  there  after 
May  or  before  November ;  they  see 
the  place  and  people  only  in  their 
winter  and  spring  aspects;  sum- 
mer and  autumn  are  unknown  to 
them.  Many  complete  their  five 
or  six  months'  term  of  residence 
without  acquiring  even  a  smat- 
tering of  Italian ;  and  when  they 
leave,  all  they  know  of  the  people 
is  what  they  may  have  leajned 
from  lying  ciceroni,  or  from  na- 
tive servants  and  shopkeepers 
possessed  of  sufficient  English  to 
gull  the  forestieri.  Now,  let  us 
suppose  a  contrary  case — that  of  an 
Englishman  (or  American)  of  more 
than  average  intelligence  and  culti- 
vation, with  a  keen  appreciation  of 
art,  a  quick  perception  of  the  char- 
acteristic, and  a  warm  love  for  Rome, 
who  should  abide  for  six  years  in 
that  city  and  its  environs,  not  in- 
variably flying  north  from  summer 
heats,  but  contenting  himself  with 
temporary  retreats  to  one  of  the 
charming  nooks  the  neighbouring 
hills  afford,  and  who,  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  language,  should 
lose  no  opportunity  of  mingling 
and  conversing  with  the  people, 
chatting  with  all  he  met — with  the 
peasant  in  the  field,  the  mendicant 
by  the  road-side,  the  itinerant  mu- 
sician who  played  beneath  his  win- 
dow, as  well  as  with  the  physician, 
the  lawyer,  the  trader,  and  the 
artist,  with  whom  he  might  more 
frequently  and  naturally  be  brought 
in  contact.  Such  a  man,  we  appre- 
hend, would  be  well  qualified  to 
write  a  fresh  and  pleasant  and  in- 
structive book  concerning  a  city 
whose  fame  must  live  for  ever,  and 
which  may  appropriately  be  sur- 
named  the  Inexhaustible  as  well 
as  the  Eternal. 

Nobody  who  visited  the  great 
Exhibition  of  1862  will  have  failed 
to  observe  and  admire  two  pieces 
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of  sculpture  which  the  most  com- 
petent critics  declared  to  be  second 
to  none,  even  if  they  were  equalled 
by  any  of  those  there  collected  to- 
gether. The  author  of  '  Roba  di 
Roma,'  the  foreign  and  fantastical 
name  of  a  very  English  and  sensi- 
ble book,  might  have  placed  upon 
its  title-page,  had  it  so  pleased  him, 
"  by  the  author  of  '  Cleopatra '  and 
the  '  Lybyan  Sybil/  "  and  the  ad- 
vertisement would  have  been  no 
bad  one ;  for  everybody  who  had 
admired  the  sculptor's  beautiful 
statues  would  have  been  curious  to 
see  if  he  were  as  clever  with  the  pen 
as  he  was  cunning  with  the  chisel. 
Mr  Story,  however,  was  above 
seeking  any  such  side-wind  of 
popularity,  and  proposed  allowing 
his  literary  labours  to  stand  upon 
their  own  merits.  This  they  are 
well  able  to  do.  As  pleasant  read- 
ing, his  book  at  once  takes  its 
place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  its 
class,  whilst  the  information  it  con- 
tains gives  it  a  more  solid  and  per- 
manent value  than  can  be  attained 
by  a  work  intended  for  mere  amuse- 
ment. Without  being  in  any  de- 
gree a  guide-book,  it  contains  a  vast 
deal  which  every  visitor  to  Rome 
would  be  glad  to  find  in  one. 
There  exists  a  series  of  Red  Books, 
much  more  generally  studied  than 
the  Blue  ones,  and  with  which 
every  Englishman  is  familiar  who 
pushes  his  Continental  explorations 
beyond  Paris.  Unequal  in  degree 
of  merit,  the  Briton  abroad  yet  can 
ill  do  without  the  worst  of  them. 
Amongst  the  best  must  be  reckoned 
that  for  Rome — a  work  performed 
conscientiously  and  con  amore  by  a 
genial  and  accomplished  citizen  of 
the  world,  to  whom  the  Eternal 
City  has  become  almost  a  second 
patria.  But  the  very  best  of  hand- 
books cannot  exhaust  its  subject, 
when  that  subject  is  Rome  ;  and  so 
we  counsel  every  visitor  to  the 
papal  capital  to  associate  with  his 
.Murray  Mr  Story's  '  Roba.' 

"  Every  Englishman,"  says  this  gentle- 
man, ' '  carries  a  Murray  for  information 
find  a  Byron  for  sentiment,  and  finds  out 
by  them  what  he  is  to  know  and  feel  at 
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every  step.  Pictures  and  statues  have 
been  staled  by  copy  and  description,  un- 
til everything  is  stereotyped,  from  the 
Dying  Gladiator,  with  his  'young  bar- 
barians all  at  play,'  down  to  the  Beatrice 
Cenci,  the  Madame  Touson  of  the  shops, 
that  haunts  one  everywhere  with  her 
white  turban  and  red  eyes.  Every  ruin 
has  had  its  score  of  immortelles  hung 
upon  it.  The  soil  has  been  almost  over- 
worked by  antiquarians  and  scholars,  to 
whom  the  modern  flower  was  nothing, 
but  the  antique  brick  a  prize.  Poets 
and  sentimentalists  have  described  to 
death  what  the  antiquaries  have  left, 
and  some  have  done  their  work  so  well 
that  nothing  remains  to  be  done  after 
them.  All  the  public  and  private  life 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  from  Romulus 
to  Constantino,  is  perfectly  well  known. 
But  the  common  life  of  the  modern 
Romans  —  the  games,  customs,  and 
habits  of  the  people — the  everyday  of 
to-day — has  been  only  touched  upon  here 
and  there, — sometimes  with  spirit  and 
accuracy,  as  by  Charles  M'Farlane ; 
sometimes  with  grace,  as  by  Hans  Chris- 
tian Andersen ;  and  sometimes  with 
great  ignorance,  as  by  Jones,  Brown, 
and  Robinson,  who  see  through  the  eyes 
of  their  courier  and  the  spectacles  of 
their  prejudices.  There  may  be,  among 
the  thousands  of  travellers  that  annually 
winter  at  Rome,  some  to  whom  the  com- 
mon out-door  pictures  of  modern  Roman 
life  would  have  a  charm  as  special  as  the 
galleries  and  antiquities,  and  to  whom  a 
sketch  of  many  things,  which  wise  and 
serious  travellers  have  passed  by  as  un- 
worthy their  notice,  might  be  interest- 
ing." 

This  last  reflection  suggested  it- 
self to  Mr  Story  as  he  drove  into 
Rome,  somewhat  more  than  six 
years  ago,  on  his  third  visit  to  that 
capital,  which  has  been  his  resi- 
dence ever  since  ;  and,  as  he  is  evi- 
dently a  man  who  likes  to  carry  out 
a  good  idea,  he  at  once  commenced 
to  hoard  his  observations  for  future 
use  and  public  benefit.  The  im- 
pression made  upon  us  by  his  two 
copious  volumes  is,  that  they  have 
been  composed  con  amore,  and  at  per- 
fect leisure — conditions  eminently 
conducive  to  success  in  authorship. 
That  Mr  Story  loves  Rome  he  need 
not  tell  us ;  his  attachment  is  mani- 
fest in  his  pages.  Who,  indeed, 
that  has  dwelt  there  long  enough 
to  fall  under  its  fascination,  does 
not  love  it  and  desire  to  return 
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thither?  Everybody  would  fain 
visit  Rome,  but  those  only  who 
have  been  there  can  fully  appreciate 
the  charm  it  exercises.  There  ^ge 
places  whose  attractions  imagina- 
tion is  apt  to  overcolour,  and  which 
consequently  disappoint  on  near 
acquaintance ;  but  if  there  be  per- 
sons who  thus  find  Rome  fall  short 
of  their  expectations,  they  usually 
are  wise  enough  to  keep  it  to  them- 
selves, and  so  avoid  the  charge  of  ex- 
travagance. Doubtless  those  whose 
mind,  education,  and  previous  pur- 
suits and  studies  enable  them  fully 
to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  treasures 
of  art,  and  of  classical  and  historical 
associations  there  heaped  up,  are 
few  compared  to  the  visitors  who 
form  but  an  imperfect  and  superficial 
estimate  of  what  they  behold,  and 
who  soon  are  glad  to  fall  back  upon 
less  intellectual  pleasures.  Of  these 
there  is  no  lack.  Agreeable  society, 
pleasant  promenades,  carnival  diver- 
sions— theatres  which,  if  not  uni- 
formly good,  at  least  are  sufficiently 
attractive  to  audiences  which  go  as 
much  to  talk  as  to  listen  —  the 
vicinity  of  a  picturesque  country, 
tempting  to  excursions,  which  may 
be  compressed  into  a  day  or  ex- 
tended to  weeks,  according  as  one 
keeps  within  the  present  limits  of 
tjie  Papal  territory,  or  stretches  out 
into  Umbria,  to  Terni  and  Narni, 
Perugia  and  Spoleto, — these  varied 
resources  and  advantages  combine 
to  make  Rome  delightful,  at  least 
in  winter  and  spring,  to  almost 
every  class  of  visitors.  Considering 
how  many  who  have  visited  it  have 
also  written  about  it,  it  seems 
scarcely  possible,  at  this  time,  for 
anybody  to  fill  seven  hundred  close 
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pages  with  matter  relating  to  it 
without  becoming  prolix.  That, 
however,  is  a  reproach  no  one  can 
address  to  Mr  Story.  His  work 
shows  extensive  reading,  happily 
made  use  of,  close  observation,  and 
the  eye  of  a  true  artist.  It  admits 
of  a  broad  division  into  two  parts — 
one  of  these  comprising  solely  what 
he  himself  has  seen,  heard,  and 
thought ;  the  other  including  much 
for  which  he  is  indebted  to  many 
books,  studied  to  good  purpose. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  last-named 
portion,  we  may  cite  the  chapter 
entitled  "The  Colosseum" — the  ro- 
mantic chronicle  of  that  marvellous 
structure.  Its  opening  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  author's  vivid, 
rapid  manner  of  placing  before  us 
pictures  painted  in  words  : — 

"  Of  all  the  ruins  in  Rome,  none  is  at 
once  so  beautiful,  so  imposing,  and  so 
characteristic  as  the  Colosseum.*  Here 
throbbed  the  Roman  heart  in  its  fullest 
pulses.  Over  its  benches  swarmed  the 
mighty  population  of  the  centre  city  of 
the  world.  In  its  arena,  gazed  at  by  a 
hundred  thousand  eager  eyes,  the  gla- 
diator fell,  while  the  vast  velarmtm 
trembled  as  the  air  was  shaken  by  savage 
shouts  of  '  HribetJ  and  myriads  of  cruel 
hands,  with  upturned  thumbs,  sealed  his 
unhappy  fate.  The  sand  of  the  arena 
drank  the  blood  of  African  elephants, 
lions,  and  tigers — of  MirmilH,  Laquea-- 
tores,  Retiarii,  and  Andabatce—  and  of 
Christian  martyrs  and  virgins.  Here 
emperor,  senators,  knights,  and  soldiers, 
the  lowest  populace  and  the  proudest 
citizens,  gazed  together  on  the  bloody 
games,  shouted  together  as  the  favourite 
won,  groaned  together  fiercely  as  he  fell, 
and  startled  the  eagles  sailing  over  the 
blue  vault  above  with  their  wild  cries  of 
triumph.  Here  might  be  heard  the 
trumpeting  of  the  enraged  elephant,  the 
savage  roar  of  the  tiger,  the  peevish 


*  "We  preserve  Mr  Story's  orthography,  which,  although  unusual,  is  doubtless 
correct.  "The  name  Colosseum,  or  Coliseum  as  it  is  improperly  called,  seems  to 
have  been  derived  from  its  colossal  proportions,  and  not,  as  has  been  supposed  by 
some  writers,  from  a  colossal  statue  of  one  of  the  emperors  placed  within  it " 
('  Roba,'  i.  222).  A  correspondent  of  the  '  Athenseum'  (7th  February  1863)  says  that, 
"in  volume  II.  of  the  'Lives  of  the  Roman  Empresses,'  p.  50  (Edit.  Naples,  1768), 
there  is  a  note  which  gives  the  reason  why  the  correct  orthography  is  Colosseum. 
Referring  to  the  completion  of  the  great  amphitheatre  by  Titus,  the  note  has  tho 
following  :  '  Nel  mezzo  del  Anfiteatro  si  sorgeva  una  grande  statua  rappresentante 
Nerone,  chiamata  il  Colosso  di  Nerone,  da  cui quel luogo  prese  il nome  di  Colosseo.'" 
Mr  Story  remarks  that  the  present  name  is  comparatively  modern,  and  first  occurs 
in  the  writings  of  the  venerable  Bede.  To  the  ancient  Romans  the  Colosseum  was 
known  as  the  Amphiteatrum  Flavium. 
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shriek  of  the  grave -rifling  hyena  ;  while 
the  human  beasts  above,  looking  on  the 
slaughter  of  the  lower  beasts  beneath, 
uttered  a  wilder  and  more  awful  yell. 
Rome — brutal,  powerful,  bloodthirsty, 
imperial  Rome — built  in  its  days  of  pride 
this  mighty  amphitheatre,  and,  outlast- 
ing all  its  works,  it  still  stands,  the  best 
type  of  its  grandeur  and  brutality.  "What 
St  Peter's  is  to  the  Rome  of  to-day,  is 
the  Colosseum  to  the  Rome  of  the  Caesars. 
The  baths  of  Caracalla,  grand  though 
they  be,  sink  into  insignificance  beside 
it.  The  Caesars'  palaces  are  almost  level 
with  the  earth.  Over  the  pavement 
where  once  swept  the  imperial  robes 
now  slips  the  gleaming  lizard ;  and  in  the 
indiscriminate  ruins  of  those  splendid 
halls  the  contadino  plants  his  potatoes, 
and  sells  for  a  paul  the  oxidised  coin 
which  once  may  have  paid  the  entrance 
fee  to  the  great  amphitheatre.  The 
golden  house  of  Nero  is  gone.  The  very 
Forum  where  Cicero  delivered  his  im- 
mortal orations  is  all  but  obliterated, 
and  antiquarians  quarrel  over  the  few 
columns  that  remain.  But  the  Colos- 
seum still  stands  ;  despite  the  assault  of 
time  and  the  work  of  barbarians  it  still 
stands,  noble  and  beautiful  in  its  decay 
— yes,  more  beautiful  than  ever." 

How  profound  a  calm  has  now 
replaced  the  rush  and  roar  of 
conflict  !  You  walk  down  to 
the  Colosseum  on  one  of  those 
soft  sunny  mornings  common  in 
Rome  in  the  early  months  of  the 
year,  and  you  find  it  kept  by  two 
or  three  French  sentries,  and  un- 
tenanted  save  by  as  many  dilapi- 
dated ciceroni,  who  crawl  out  of 
their  secret  recesses  as  you  enter 
the  arena,  and  vie  with  each  other 
for  the  honour  of  conducting  you 
over  the  mighty  remains,  in  which, 
as  Mr  Story  happily  expresses  it, 
"  Nature  has  healed  over  the  wounds 
of  time  with  delicate  grasses  and 
weeds."  The  last  time  we  visited 
the  Colosseum,  the  drummers  of  a 
French  regiment  were  out  for  prac- 
tice in  its  immediate  vicinity,  start- 
ling the  echoes  of  the  wondrous  old 
edifice  with  a  diabolical  clatter  of 
stick  against  sheepskin.  Saw-sharp- 
ening, or  the  simultaneous  tuning 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  fiddles,  is 
hardly  more  vexatious  to  the  nerves 
than  the  discordant  rub-a-dub  of  a 
dozen  squads  of  apprentice  drum- 
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mers,  pounding  their  instruments 
with  a  deafening  disregard  to  har- 
mony. Persons  are  differently  af- 
fected by  the  Colosseum,  Mr  Story 
assures  us — some  with  horror,  some 
with  sentiment,  some  with  statis- 
tics. Persons  who  go  there  on 
drum-practice  days  are  doubtless 
affected  with  a  vehement  desire  to 
get  out  of  earshot.  Apart  from  the 
unpleasant  nature  of  the  noise,  it, 
andthe  sight  of  its  originators,  are  de- 
structive of  the  day-dreams  to  which 
solitude  and  quiet  in  that  great  dila- 

Eidated  structure  are  so  eminently 
ivourable.  Most  persons  will  ad- 
mit that  nothing  in  Rome  has  im- 
pressed them  so  strongly  as  the  Col- 
osseum. A  German  writer  has 
said  that  the  Americans  are  parti- 
cularly affected  by  it,  more  so  than 
most  Europeans ;  and  if  this  be  the 
case,  it  is  doubtless  attributable  to 
the  striking  contrast  the  tourist 
from  beyond  the  Atlantic  finds 
between  those  ruins  of  a  mighty 
past  and  the  upstart  edifices  of 
his  own  bran-new  country.  The 
Americans,  it  is  said,  were  the 
first  to  light  up  the  Colosseum  with 
Bengal  fires.  A  number  of  Ger- 
mans, artists  and  others,  attempted 
it  with  torches  on  a  dark  winter 
night,  but  the  means  were  insuffi- 
cient :  the  torches,  although  nume- 
rous, struggled  in  vain  to  dispel  the 
deep  nocturnal  gloom  which  seemed 
condensed  in  the  giant  ruin.  The 
attempt,  however,  gave  the  idea  to 
the  Americans,  who  quickly  found 
the  money  for  something  on  a 
grander  scale ;  and  the  Roman  pyro- 
technists, who  are  first-rate  in  skill 
and  experience,  produced  an  illumi- 
nation with  coloured  fires  which 
drew  out  to  the  Colosseum  not  only 
the  forestieri  but  the  Romans  them- 
selves, usually  very  careless  of  the 
sights  the  foreigners  most  run  after. 
Since  then  such  illuminations  have 
become  comparatively  common,  and 
have  been  witnessed  by  most  per- 
sons who  have  remained  any  time 
in  Rome.  The  effect  is  very  strik- 
ing, and  should  be  seen  once,  just 
as  one  goes  to  see  the  statuary  at 
the  Vatican  by  torchlight ;  but,  for 
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both,  the  preference  will  generally 
be  given  to  daylight,  and  also,  as 
regards  the  Colosseum,  to  moon- 
light. For  the  best  description  of 
its  appearance  when  lighted  in  this 
last-named  manner,  Mr  Story  refers 
us  to  a  book  entitled,  '  Rome  and 
its  Rulers,'  by  that  impartial  Irish 
M.P.,  Mr  John  Francis  Maguire, 
who,  when  in  the  Pope's  dominions, 
was  so  peculiarly  fortunate  as  to 
find  there  nothing  which  was  not 
in  the  highest  degree  admirable  and 
praiseworthy.  Truly  a  book  "in 
which  many  things  are  scented 
with  rose-water,"  as  Mr  Story  re- 
marks, and  which  may  also  justly 
be  said  to  abound  in  moonshine. 
Of  this  latter  commodity,  as  col- 
lected in  the  Colosseum,  the  elo- 
quent Maguire  thus  discourses  : — 

"The  moon  was  slowly  pursuing  her 
way  up  the  blue  sky,  and  gradually  ris- 
ing, foot  by  foot,  to  the  height  of  the  un- 
broken wall  of  the  building,  now  and 
then  peeping  in  through  arch  or  win- 
dow. .  .  .  Patiently  we  awaited  the 
higher  elevation  and  full  splendour  of 
the  chaste  Dian,  enjoying  each  new 
effect  as  she  sported  with  the  venerable 
ruin,  and  imparted  to  its  grim  antiquity 
a  youthful  fl  ash — mocking  but  delight- 
ful illusion." 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking 
than  this  picture  of  the  moon  going 
up -stairs  at  a  steady,  composed 
pace,  fearful,  probably,  of  losing 
breath  by  speed,  and  occasionally 
pausing  at  a  hole  in  the  wall  to 
squint  through  it  at  her  Hibernian 
admirer.  But  your  thoroughpaced 
Irish  or  British  Ultramontane  is 
very  liable  to  lunar  influences  when 
he  gets  to  Rome ;  and  if  he  chance 
to  be  in  Parliament,  or  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  his  voice  heard  in  his 
own  country,  he  is  apt  to  have  his 
head  completely  turned  by  the  in- 
terested attentions  shown  to  him  in 
the  highest  quarters.  We  have  hap- 
pened more  than  once  to  see  gentle- 
men of  that  class,  devoted  support- 
ers of  the  Pope,  by  the  influence  of 
whose  Irish  adherents  they  had 
been  carried  into  Parliament,  arrive 
in  Rome  during  the  recess  to  seek 
materials  for  their  speeches  in  the 
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approaching  session.  They  stay 
but  a  short  time,  and  generally 
know  no  Italian  and  little  French, 
but  that  is  a  very  trifling  drawback. 
They  find  countrymen  amongst 
the  immediate  friends  and  daily 
visitors  of  his  Holiness,  are  made 
much  of  at  the  Vatican,  are  cram- 
med to  their  hearts'  content  with 
carefully  -  prepared  statistics  and 
fabulous  facts,  and  depart  con- 
vinced, or  seeming  to  be  so,  that 
they  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  that 
all  that  has  been  said  about  Papal 
misrule  is  sheer  malignant  inven- 
tion. They  are  taken  to  see  the 
prisons,  and  find  them  far  better 
and  more  humane  in  their  arrange- 
ments than  those  they  looked  into 
as  they  passed  through  Piedmont. 
Of  course  they  do.  In  Piedmont 
there  is  little  attempt  at  conceal- 
ment. Whatever  its  faults,  the  Gov- 
ernment there  does  not  take  much 
pains  to  appear  better  than  it  is. 
In  Rome  the  confiding  M.P.  sees 
the  model  prisons — those  kept  for 
inspection.  Does  he  imagine  he 
has  seen  those  where  political  pris- 
oners are  confined  ?  Surely  Messrs 
Maguire,  Hennessey,  Bowyer,  and 
Co.,  are  not  so  credulous  as  that. 
The  Vatican  is  far  too  knowing  not 
to  ease  the  consciences  of  its  advo- 
cates. Why  should  they  be  reduced 
to  the  cruel  alternative  of  silence  .or 
of  speaking  in  opposition  to  what 
they  know  to  be  fact  ?  In  the  Ro- 
man prisons  there  are  rooms  set 
apart  for  favoured  prisoners,  who 
there  enjoy  light  and  air,  and  are 
well  fed  and  treated.  Mr  Maguire 
was  delighted  with  the  Prison  of 
San  Michele,  where,  "  instead  of 
gloom,  horror,  and  noisome  dun- 
geons, I  beheld  a  large,  well-lighted, 
well-ventilated,  and  (could  such  a 
term  be  properly  applied  to  any 
place  of  confinement)  cheerful- 
looking  hall."  He  goes  on  to  talk 
of  "  the  bright  sun  streaming  in ; 
the  superior  size  and  arrangement 
of  the  cells,"  &c.  &c.  Mr  Story, 
who  dwells  a  good  deal  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Roman  and  Neapolitan  pri- 
sons (as  the  latter  were  under  the 
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which  be  and  every  unbiassed  and 


to  the  weflinown  Casanova 
that  of  an 


who,  on  his  return  from  a  residence 

bo  on  the  sole  ground  that  he  had 

to  the 

barbarous  treatment  in  the  One    young   lady   told    him 

Carcere  Nuovo  at  Rome.    Thence  thought   the   Colosseum  " 

he  was  transferred  to  Naples,  and,  but  not  so    pretty  as    Naples ;' 

after  a  captivity  of  five  or  six  yean,  and  a  gentleman  was  of 

was  released  by  the  arrival  of  Gari-  that  it  was  less  wefl  buflt  than 

baldi.      "Oh,    Mr   Maguire,77    ex-  the  customhouse  in  his  native  city, 

claims  the  author  of  the  'Roba,'  of  which  the  correct  fines,  sharp 
"  did  you 

had  the  mischance 
Italian  without  parents  or  passport, 
iarfi  ill  if  •  •!  •!»  •  af  Fiiliam.  •!, 

you  might  have  been  shown  into  chief  charms.      There  are  people 

other  rooms  than  the  'Salomf  dei  who  would  be  more  struck  with 

PndT     Fia  /"    Why  should  Mr  the  excellent  workinansfaip  and  first- 

Pp^jyjiirt*  urou vlfi  JiTff^fa^ff  "wxui.  Bufiii  xsfec  ImfAjf  01  iA6  "BkU.  moodn.  sca^n^ 

(!    He  and  which  supports  a  part  of  the  Colos- 


information  in  the  highest  quarter  away,  than  they  would  be  with  its 
—namely,  from  the  Goremment ;  mined  arches,  its  broken  travertine 
and  having,  beforehand,  an  excel-  blocks,  its 


they  caiinot  think  of  suspecting  it  of  the  lorety  ruins  of  CaracaIlaTs  baths, 

fraud  or  nusstatement.    Moreover  concerning  which  Mr  Story  quotes 

he  might  find  in  Rome  countrymen  Shelley,  wkflst  fcinm^f  describing 

of  his  own,  and  possibly  even  sonn  them  with  much  poetry  of  expces- 

in  the  belief  that  everything  is  for  beantifuL      "Come  with  me,"  he 

the  best  under  the  pious  and  en-  says,"  to  tae  massive  ruins  of  Caia- 

lightenedroleof  Antoneffi.    There  calla's  baths— climb  its  lofty  arches 

are  always  a  few  bitter  Irish  bigots  and  creep  along  the  broken  roofs  of 

fc__  J 1 T>     **  *  ,1,      _,  ,,  ^,    ,,  .  J  ,,      JL-k     "L-fc  *m_,  *1  ••  •••    j  ..  ^^—  •  !••          ^^  - 1  1 

ana  zeaious  iMimiai  pciicns  M>  DC  us  pemuu»n!iiaum>.   vioiaen 

net  with   in    tft^    Papal  ripital^,  awl  wallflowers  blaze  there 

prompt  to  deny  the  existence  of  sun.  out  of  reach; 

wDQBBBL  4UM1.    lO    fitTMM  tOC    CZCCuCBiE  1  F'ii  i  fc  DO  ilifcJMl  f 

working  of  the  priest^orenment  selves  in  its  ekfts; 
under  which  the  unfortunate  Ro-  and  every  variety  of  creeping  vetch 
mansgroan.  They  are  made  much  here  bloom  in  perfection ;  tall  grass- 
received  by  the  Pope  ~  and  occasion-  on  duzy  ana  unpiarticable  ledges  j 

allw  il»t"W  Siul            ^^— L.J  — — ^TlBg'  im^mwr  *TM!   Tl-»tnr«»  BffJUM.  tfL  K*Wg  AJLiLigA 

sort  of  denMnstration  which  may  be  to  twine  this  majestic  ruin  with  its 

magnified  in  partisan  journals  into  loveliest  flowers.  Sit  hem,  where 
that  of  an  important  section  of  th&^Mky  wrote  the '  Prometheus  Un- 
British  residents  in  Rome.  It  wns^TBBnd,  and  look  oat  over  the  wide- 

am  msagmXfaaA  ^YI"^  "f  *h^  ^"td  ^fcf^^"T  Campagna  "  And  if  yom 

which,  about  two  yean  ago,  scan-  miA^Biln  you,  as  you  ought  to 
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have,  when  wandering  over  those 
giddy  arches  and  broken  platforms, 
the  second  volume  of  *  Roba  di 
Roma/  turn  to  page  97,  and  read  its 
accomplished  author's  graphic  and 
glowing  description  of  the  view 
thence  obtained.  Unfortunately 
not  all  his  countrymen  possess  the 
same  feeling  for  the  beautiful  in 
nature — not  all  can  find  a  charm  in 
a  time-stained  marble  block,  moss- 
mantled  and  weed-entwined.  To 
one  of  Mr  Story's  countrymen  the 
Colosseum  was  simply  "an  ugly, 
pokerish  place,"  whilst  another  was 
chiefly  struck  by  its  circular  form, 
and  a  third  by  the  advantages  it 
offered  for  love-making  —  this  last 
being  a  recommendation,  doubtless, 
but  one  that  can  hardly  have  been 
reckoned  upon  by  the  original  de- 
signers of  the  edifice.  One  gentle- 
man (we  need  not  ask  from  which 
side  of  the  Atlantic)  was  liberal 
enough  to  say,  "I  do  not  object, 
sir,  to  the  carnival  at  Rome  ; "  and 
Mr  Story  assures  us  that  he  knows 
several  who  are  equally  indulgent 
to  the  Colosseum  and  to  St  Peter's. 
He  grieves  to  admit  that  English 
and  Americans  too  often  speak  ill 
of  the  Campagna,  which  seems  to 
him,  he  declares,  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  touching  in  its  interest  of 
all  places  he  has  ever  seen  ;  but  he 
pillories  a  Frenchman  who  ventures 
to  despise  it.  The  confident  Gaul 
had  just  come  up  from  Naples,  and 
was  asked  if  he  had  seen  the  grand 
old  temples  at  Paestum.  "  Oui,  mon- 
sieur," was  his  answer,  "fai  vu  le 
Peste.  (Test  un  pays  detestable, ; 
cest  comme  la  Campagne  de  Rome" 
Detestable  enough,  no  doubt,  says 
Story,  after  the  fine  military  land- 
scape that  surrounds  Paris ;  "where 
low  bounding  hills  are  flattened 
like  earthworks  and  bastions,  and 
stiff  formal  poplars  are  drawn  up 
in  squares  and  columns  on  the  wide 
parade  of  its  level  and  monotonous 
plains.  It  is  also  a  peculiarity  of 
the  Frenchman  that  he  underrates 
everybody  and  everything  except 
himself  and  his  country."  Mr  Story 
is  too  much  in  love  with  the  Cam- 
pagna not  to  be  jealous  of  its  fame. 
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It  is  quite  certain  that,  with  many, 
this  is  not  so  good  as  it  deserves. 
People  who  have  not  explored  it 
are  apt  to  picture  it  to  themselves 
as  a  desolate  tract,  affording  pas- 
turage but  little  wood,  and  exhal- 
ing fever  from  every  cleft  in  its  soil. 
When  once  they  have  driven  and 
ridden  or  walked  (for  much  cannot 
be  done  on  wheels)  over  its  varied 
and  picturesque  surface,  and  seen  it 
in  the  fresh  springtime,  when  its 
green  copses  and  hedges  scent  the 
air,  and  its  sward  is  diapered  with 
wild-flowers  innumerable,  many  of 
which  are  amongst  the  choice  ones 
of  our  English  gardens,  they  are 
lost  in  astonishment  at  the  beauty 
of  the  tract  that  surrounds  Rome. 
Our  own  original  notion  of  the 
Campagna  was  based  on  a  picture 
of  a  dreary  expanse,  over  which  the 
first  shades  of  night  were  spreading, 
chasing  thence  the  last  deep  red 
glow  of  sunset ;  whilst  in  the  centre 
of  the  melancholy,  treeless  plain,  a 
peasant  lad,-  in  goat -skin  breeks 
and  elf-locks,  and  suffering,  appar- 
ently, under  a  severe  attack  of  jaun- 
dice, tended  a  herd  of  pallid  cattle, 
which  gave  one  the  idea  of  having 
just  risen  from  the  straw  of  sickness 
in  some  bovine  fever  hospital.  How 
different  this  unprepossessing  pic- 
ture was  from  the  reality  need  not 
be  told  to  any  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  visit  the  vicinity  of  Rome, 
instead  of  limiting  their  daily  exer- 
cise (as  some  of  the  visitors  to  that 
city  most  unwisely,  both  as  regards 
health  and  enjoyment,  are  prone  to 
do)  to  the  small  but  agreeable  gar- 
den on  the  Pincian  Hill,  and  to  the 
more  extensive  and  certainly  most 
delightful  grounds  of  the  Villas 
Borghese,  Doria  Pamphili,  Albani, 
and  other  residences  of  the  Roman 
princes.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate  even  the  half  of  the 
charming  rides  which  are  to  be 
had  within  twenty  miles  of  Rome, 
and  which,  it  must  be  owned,  the 
younger  portion  of  the  floating 
British  population,  both  male  and 
female,  generally  make  the  most  of 
during  the  early  spring  months, 
much  more  to  their  own  pleasure 
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and  benefit  than  to  those  of  the 
unfortunate  hacks  the  Roman  livery- 
stable  keepers  annually  provide  for 
the  use  of  the  forestieri.  A  re- 
gard for'  truth  compels  us  also  to 
declare  that  it  is  not  the  male  por- 
tion of  the  English  at  Rome  that 
those  Campagna  Rosinantes  would, 
could  they  speak  their  minds,  most 
object  to  carry.  Rome — whose  cli- 
mate, by  the  by,  has  been  thought 
by  some  to  be  generally  more  fav- 
ourable to  women  than  to  men — 
seems  to  give  our  fair  countrywo- 
men strength  and  endurance  for  an 
amount  of  horse  exercise  they  would 
seldom  take  in  England.  Acting 
upon  the  principle  put  into  their 
mouths  by  '  Punch/  "  He's  a  hoss, 
and  he  must  go,"  they  may  be  seen 
daily  urging  their  hired  chargers 
across  the  plain,  and  performing 
their  twenty -five  or  thirty  miles, 
chiefly  at  a  canter,  to  and  from  the 
various  points  of  attraction,  noted 
sites,  favourite  picnic  spots,  and 
the  like,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  and  coming  in,  glowing  with 
health,  to  dance  half  the  night  or 
more  at  the  numerous  pleasant 
parties  given  there  during  the  first 
three  or  four  months  of  every  year. 
There  used  to  be  a  subscription 
pack  of  hounds  in  Rome,  but  the 
sport  was  put  a  stop  to,  a  few 
seasons  ago,  in  consequence  of  a 
young  member  of  the  Roman  aris- 
tocracy having  broken  his  neck 
over  a  small  ditch.  Thereupon  Pio 
Nono  forbade  the  sport,  which  was 
considered  rather  hard  upon  the 
English,  who,  as  heretics,  might 
surely  have  been  allowed  to  fracture 
themselves  to  any  extent  without 
causing  much  pain  to  his  Holiness ; 
and,  indeed,  this  feeling  was  so 
general,  that  some  were  rather  in- 
clined to  attribute  the  interdiction 
to  Cardinal  Antonelli's  sympathy 
with  the  foxes.  However  that  may 
have  been,  there  was  no  obtaining 
a  revocation  of  the  edict,  and  the 
hounds  were  sold  —  to  be  re-pur- 
chased, perhaps,  at  a  future  day, 
when  the  White  Cross  of  Savoy 
shall  have  replaced  the  Cross  Keys 
on  the  pinnacles  of  a  liberated  Rome. 
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The  loss  was  a  great  one,  however, 
to  the  English  ;  and  even  many  of 
the  Italians  deplored  the  stoppage 
of  the  mita,  as  they  called  "  the 
meet/'  which,  however,  with  most 
of  the  foreigners  (that  is  to  say,  of 
the  non- English),  was  little  more 
than  a  pretext  for  picnics  and  flir- 
tations. f  Mr  Story,  with  a  few 
humorous  touches,  gives  us  an  excel- 
lent idea  of  the  modus  operandi : — 

"The  hounds  bay  and  the  hunt  sweeps 
off  in  the  distance — now  lost  to  sight,  and 
now  emerging  from  the  hollows.  The 
volunteers  soon  begin  to  return,  and  are 
seen  everywhere  straggling  about  over 
the  slopes.  The  carriages  move  on,  ac- 
companying, as  they  can,  the  hunt  by 
the  road,  till  it  strikes  across  the  coun- 
try and  is  lost.  The  sunshine  beats  on 
the  mountains  that  quiver  in  soft  purple; 
larks  sing  in  the  air  ;  Brown,  Jones,  and 
Robinson  ride  by  the  side  of  the  car- 
riages as  they  return,  and  Count  Sili- 
nini  smiles,  talks  beautiful  Italian,  and 
says,  '  Yas.'  He  is  a  guardia  nobile, 
and  comes  to  the  house  twice  a-week  if 
there  are  no  balls,  and  dances  with  Ma- 
rianne at  all  the  little  hops.  Signor 
Somarino  pays  his  court  meanwhile  to 
Maria,  who  calls  him  Prince,  emphasis- 
ing the  title  when  she  meets  her  friends 
the  Goony  Browns.  And  so  the  hunting 
picnic  comes  back  to  Rome." 

As  a  writer,  Mr  Story's  strong 
point  is  description  of  scenery,  both 
rural  and  urban.  He  is  excellent 
at  a  landscape  ;  and,  in  the  graphic 
views  he  presents  to  us  of  Rome's 
streets  and  squares  and  fountains 
and  markets,  beggars  and  models, 
washerwomen  and  pifferari,  he  is 
a  compound  of  Prout  and  Pinelli. 
From  the  very  first  page  of  the 
book,  one  is  attracted  by  the  fresh- 
ness of  his  vocabulary  and  the 
vividness  of  his  style.  With  his 
Cleopatra  and  Sybil  bright  in  our 
memory,  we  cannot  think  he  mis- 
took his  vocation  when  devoting 
himself  to  sculpture  ;  but  certainly 
the  glow  and  choice  of  his  literary 
tints  incline  us  to  the  belief  that, 
as  a  painter,  he  might  have  been 
even  more  successful.  We  are  un- 
willing to  quote  extensively  from  a 
book  that  will  doubtless  have  been 
read  by  many  of  our  readers  ere 
this  notice  of  it  gets  into  their 
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hands,  but  there  are  fifty  passages 
that  we  are  tempted  to  extract  in- 
stead of  merely  referring  to  them. 
The  first  short  chapter,  "Entrance," 
contains  more  than  one  of  these. 
At  page  11  we  have  a  sketch  of  a 
couple  of  the  Abruzzi  pifferari, 
piping  and  blowing  on  their  primi- 
tive instruments  before  one  of  the 
fifteen  hundred  Madonna  shrines 
of  Home — images  of  the  Virgin, 
with  burning  lamps,  found  in  all 
manner  of  places,  at  street  corners, 
down  little  lanes,  in  the  heart  of 
the  Corso,  in  the  interior  courts  of 
palaces,  or  on  the  staircases  of 
private  houses — which  places  the 
itinerants  before  us,  in  flesh  and 
blood,  in  their  conical  hats  with 
frayed  feathers,  red  waistcoats  and 
skin  sandals,  wie  sie  leibten  und 
lebten,  as  the  Germans  say,  the  old 
man  with  a  sad  amiable  face,  dron- 
ing out  bass  and  treble  in  an  earnest 
and  deprecatory  manner,  and  the 
younger  vigorous  player  on  the 
piffero,  "  with  a  forest  of  tangled 
black  hair,  and  dark  quick  eyes 
that  were  fixed  steadily  on  the  Vir- 
gin, while  he  blew  and  vexed  the 
little  brown  pipe  with  rapid  runs 
and  nervous  Jioriture,  until  great 
drops  of  sweat  dripped  from  its 
round  open  mouth.  Sometimes, 
when  he  could  not  play  fast  enough 
to  satisfy  his  eagerness,  he  ran  his 
finger  up  and  down  the  vents  ; 
then,  suddenly  lowering  his  instru- 
ment, he  would  scream,  in  a  strong 
peasant  voice,  verse  after  verse  of 
the  novena,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  zampogna  (bagpipe).  One 
was  like  a  slow  old  Italian  vettura, 
all  lumbered  with  luggage  and  held 
back  by  its  drag ;  the  other  panting 
and  nervous  at  his  work  as  an 
American  locomotive,  and  as  con- 
stantly running  off  the  rails.  As 
they  stood  there  playing,  a  little 
group  gathered  round.  A  scamp 
of  a  boy  left  his  sport  to  come  and 
beat  time  with  a  stick  on  the  stone 
step  before  them ;  several  children 
clustered  near  ;  and  one  or  two 
women,  with  black-eyed  infants  in 
their  arms,  also  paused  to  listen  and 
sympathise." 


Every  one  who  has  been  in  Rome 
during  Advent  has  seen  this  group, 
or  one  mighty  like  it  and  equally 
characteristic.  Turn  to  the  book 
(chapter  on  "  Street  Music  in  Rome") 
for  the  little  scene  that  follows,  for 
the  music  of  the  pifferari  song,  and 
for  Mr  Story's  conversation  with 
the  enthusiastic  piper,  whom,  with 
his  companions,  he  invited  up  into 
his  house,  where  they  agreeably 
stunned  him  with  their  noisy  music, 
to  the  delight  of  his  children  and 
the  astonishment  of  his  servants,  for 
whom  piffero  and  zampogna  had 
long  since  lost  all  charm,  and  who 
doubtless  looked  upon  their  intro- 
duction with  somewhat  of  the  same 
feeling  of  disgust  with  which  Lon- 
don flunkies  would  behold  that  of  a 
couple  of  organ-grinders  and  a  cage, 
of  white  mice  into  a  Grosvenor 
Square  drawing-room.  However, 
Mr  Story  took  down  the  words  of 
their  quaint  song,  which  we  find 
printed,  probably  for  the  first  time, 
in  his  book,  and  he  also  got  from 
them  some  curious  particulars  of 
their  wanderings.  The  man  who 
blew  the  little  brown  pipe  was 
quite  a  character.  He  and  his 
companion  had  played  together  for 
three -and -thirty  years,  and  their 
sons,  who  presently  came  up,  were 
to  play  together  with  them.  "  For 
thirty-three  years  more,  let  us 
hope,"  said  Mr  Story. 

"  l£Jh  I  Speriamo  '  (let  us  hope  so),  was 
the  answer  of  the  piffcraro,  as  he  showed 
all  his  teeth  in  the  broadest  of  smiles. 
Then,  with  a  motion  of  his  hand,  he  set 
both  the  young  men  going,  he  himself 
joining  in,  straining  out  his  cheeks, 
blowing  all  the  breath  of  his  body  into 
the  little  pipe,  and  running  up  and 
down  the  vents  with  a  sliding  finger, 
until  finally  he  brought  up  against  a 
high,  shrill  note,  to  which  he  gave  the 
full  force  of  his  lungs,  and  after  holding 
it  in  loud  blast  for  a  moment,  startled 
us  by  breaking  off,  without  gradation, 
into  a  silence  as  sudden  as  if  the  music 
had  snapped  short  off  like  a  pipe-stem." 

There  are  a  great  many  stories 
and  incidents  of  and  relating  to 
Rome  and  its  inhabitants  scattered 
through  the  '  Roba ;'  arid  although  to 
us  "  old  Romans,"  not  all  of  these 
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may  be  new,  the  majority  of  them 
will  be  so  to  most  readers,  and  they 
are  generally  well  told  and  ben 
trovate.  Amongst  them  we  prefer 
those  little  anecdotes  and  traits  of 
character  which  are  evidently  de- 
rived from  the  writer's  personal 
observation,  and  which,  therefore, 
as  might  be  expected,  are  amongst 
the  most  racy  morsels  in  the  book. 
Take  the  following  as  an  excellent 
specimen  of  quiet  humour — a  strain 
in  which  we  like  Mr  Story  better 
than  in  his  more  buoyant  mood  : — 

"  My  friend  Count  Cignale  is  a  painter 
— he  has  a  wonderful  eye  for  colour  and 
an  exquisite  taste.  He  was  making  me 
a  visit  the  other  day,  and  in  stroll- 
ing about  the  neighbourhood  we  were 
charmed  with  an  old  stone  wall  of  as 
many  colours  as  Joseph's  coat :  tender 
greys,  dashed  with  creamy  yellows  and 
golden  greens  and  rich  subdued  reds, 
were  mingled  together  in  its  plastered 
stonework;  above  towered  a  row  of  glow- 
ing oleanders  covered  with  clusters  of 
roseate  blossoms .  Nothing  would  do  but 
that  he  must  paint  it,  and  so  secure  it 
at  once  for  his  portfolio  ;  for  who  knows, 
said  he,  that  the  owner  will  not  take  it 
into  his  head  to  whitewash  it  next 
week,  and  ruin  it?  So  he  painted  it, 
and  a  beautiful  picture  it  made.  "Within 
a  week  the  owner  made  a  call  on  us. 
He  had  seen  Cignale  painting  his  wall 
with  surprise,  and  deemed  an  apology 
necessa^-.  '  I  am  truly  sorry,'  he  said, 
'  that  the  wall  is  left  in  such  a  condition. 
It  ought  to  be  painted  all  over  with  a 
uniform  tint,  and  I  will  do  it  at  once. 
I  have  long  had  this  intention,  and  I 
will  no  longer  omit  to  carry  it  into 
effect.' 

"  '  Let  us  beseech  you,'  we  both  cried 
at  once,  '  caro  conte  mio,  to  do  no  such 
thing,  for  you  will  ruin  your  wall. 
What!  whitewash  it  over! — it  is  pro- 
fanation, sacrilege,  murder,  and  arson.' 

"He  opened  his  eyes.  'Ah!  I  did 
not  mean  to  whitewash  it,  but  to  wash 
it  over  with  a  pearl  colour,'  he  answered. 

"  '  Whatever  you  do  to  it  you  will 
spoil  it.  Pray  let  it  alone.  It  is  beau- 
tiful now.' 

"  '  Is  it,  indeed?'  he  cried.  '  Well, 
I  hadn't  the  least  idea  of  that.  But  if 
you  say  so,  I  will  let  it  alone.' 

"And  thus  we  saved  a  wall." 

The  preceding  scrap  reminds  us 
of  a  passage  from  Alphonse  Karr, 
one  of  the  most  quietly-humorous 
of  living  French  writers,  who  re- 
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lates,  in  one  of  his  quaint,  dreamy, 
desultory  books,  how  a  neigh- 
bour of  his,  who  lived  in  a  poor 
thatched  cottage  on  the  fringe  of 
a  wood,  embowered  in  flowers, 
shaded  by  venerable  trees,  refreshed 
by  the  balmiest  of  breezes,  and  en- 
livened by  the  songs  of  countless 
birds,  suddenly  disappeared  from 
the  countryside.  Karr,  who  had 
long  admired  the  sylvan  retreat, 
and  almost  envied  its  occupant,  in- 
quired his  fate.  He  had  become 
rich,  he  was  told  ;  a  legacy  had  en- 
abled him  to  go  and  live  in  the 
town.  He  could  afford  to  rent  two 
rooms  with  new  furniture  and  a 
gaudy  paper,  and  he  looked  out 
upon  a  dirty  street,  along  which 
omnibuses  continually  rolled.  **  Poor 
rich  man ! "  Karr  pitying  exclaims. 
He  had  whitewashed  his  wall! 

The  Koman  Ghetto  furnishes  the 
theme  of  one  of  Mr  Story's  longest 
and  most  lively  chapters ;  Foun- 
tains and  Aqueducts,  Saints  and 
Superstitions,  the  Evil  Eye,  are 
the  titles  of  three  others.  He  be- 
gins his  second  volume  with  a  vivid 
and  characteristic  sketch  of  the 
Markets  of  Rome,  which  are  well 
worth  the  attention  of  foreign 
visitors,  especially  of  Englishmen, 
who  will  find  their  arrangements, 
and  much  of  what  is  there  sold,  to 
contrast  strikingly  with  what  they 
are  accustomed  to  in  their  own 
country.  Carcasses  of  pigs  and 
goats  adorned  with  scraps  of  gold- 
leaf  and  tinsel,  blood  puddings  of  a 
brilliant  crimson,  poultry  sold  by 
retail — that  is  to  say,  piecemeal,  so 
that  you  may  buy  a  wing,  a  leg,  or 
even  the  head  or  gizzard  of  a  fowl, 
if  so  it  please  you.  There  is  game 
of  all  sorts,  and  queer  beasts  and 
fowls  of  many  kinds  are  also  there ; 
the  wild  boar  rough  and  snarling — 
the  slender  tawny  deer — porcupines 
(commonly  eaten  in  Rome) — most  of 
our.  English  game-birds — ortolans, 
beccaficoes,  and  a  great  variety  of 
singing-birds.  Passing  into  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  market,  one  comes 
upon  mushrooms  of  many  colours, 
and  some  of  them  of  enormous  size, 
most  of  which  would  in  England 
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be  looked  upon  as  sadden  death 
to  the  consumer,  although  in  Italy 
they  are  found  both  savoury  and 
harmless.  "  Here  are  the  grey  por- 
cini,  the  foliated  alberetti,  and  the 
orange -hued  ovole ;  some  of  the 
latter  of  enormous  size,  big  enough 
to  shelter  a  thousand  fairies  under 
their  smooth  and  painted  domes. 
In  each  of  these  is  a  cleft  stick, 
bearing  a  card  from  the  inspector 
of  the  market,  granting  permission 
to  sell;  for  mushrooms  have  proved 
fatal  to  so  many  cardinals,  to  say 
nothing  of  popes  and  people,  that 
they  are  naturally  looked  upon  with 
suspicion,  and  must  all  be  officially 
examined  to  prevent  accidents.'' 
Besides  the  fruits  common  in  Eng- 
land, figs  are  very  abundant,  and 
of  many  kinds;  and  when  the  good 
ones  come  in,  in  September,  the 
Romans  of  the  lower  classes  as- 
semble in  the  evenings,  in  the 
Piazza  Navona,  for  great  feeds  upon 
them.  Five  or  six  persons  sur- 
round a  great  basket  and  eat  it 
empty,  correcting  possible  evil  re- 
sults by  a  glass  of  strong  waters  or 
a  flask  of  red  wine.  But  figs  are 
a  wholesome  fruit — much  more  so 
than  one  which  at  Rome,  and  in 
many  parts  of  Southern  Europe,  is 
the  most  popular  of  all — namely, 
the  water-melon.  What  millions 
of  people,  from  the  Danube's  banks 
to  the  Portuguese  coast,  are  daily 
refreshed  the  summer  through  by 
those  huge  green  gourds,  hard  and 
unpromising  in  outward  aspect,  but 
revealing,  at  stroke  of  knife,  rich 
store  of  rosy  pulp,  dotted  with 
sable  seeds  !  Pesth  is  a  great  place 
for  them;  and  daily,  when  morning 
breaks,  so  long  as  they  are  in  sea- 
son, they  are  to  be  seen  piled,  all 
along  the  river-side,  in  heaps  like 
those  of  shot  and  shell  in  an  arsenal, 
only  much  broader  and  higher. 
All  through  the  hot  months,  in 
Hungary's  pleasant  and  interest- 
ing capital,  few  persons  think  of 
dining  without  associating  with  the 
more  heating  viands  a  moiety  or 
enormous  segment  of  one  of  those 
great  cold  fruits — a  strange  diges- 
tive, as  we  Northerners  should  con- 
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sider  it,  but  found  to  answer  well 
in  sultry  climes.  At  Rome  they 
are  equally  appreciated,  and  are 
set  above  the  choicest  grapes. 
People  make  parties  to  go  out 
of  the  city  and  eat  them  ;  and  this 
was  especially  the  case  some  years 
ago,  when  the  authorities  forbade 
their  entrance  on  account  of  the 
cholera,  but  were  unable  to  prevent 
their  extramural  consumption.  In 
ordinary  times  you  find  heaps  of 
them  in  the  streets,  especially  in  the 
Piazza  Navona,  that  great  mart  of 
fruit  and  frippery,  vegetables,  old 
books,  brilliant  handkerchiefs,  and 
other  finery  for  the  market-women 
— old  iron,  old  bottles,  and  rubbish 
of  all  kinds — amongst  which  miscel- 
lany the  patient  investigator  may 
sometimes  discover  valuable  copies 
of  the  classic  authors  and  precious 
antique  intagli,  to  be  purchased  for 
a  mere  song.  Here,  as  the  story 
goes,  a  poor  priest  once  bought,  for 
a  few  baiocchi,  a  large  cut-glass  bead 
which  took  his  fancy,  and  which  a 
friend,  more  knowing  than  himself, 
afterwards  discovered  to  be  a  dia- 
mond of  great  value,  now  belonging, 
we  are  told,  to  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia. The  priest  disappeared,  which 
leaves  any  ingenious  and  inventive 
writer  full  liberty  to  build  a  roman- 
tic tale  upon  the  incident.  The 
natural  finale  of  the  affair,  Mr  Story 
opines,  would  have  been  for  the 
priest  to  have  married  the  Emperor's 
daughter,  but  his  being  in  orders 
was  an  impediment ;  and  so  we  are 
justified  in  presuming  that  some 
less  agreeable  means  was  found  of 
easing  him  of  his  jewel,  which,  when 
he  first  possessed  it,  he  took  to  be  a 
drop  from  a  chandelier,  but  to  which 
he  of  course  clung  with  desperate 
tenacity  when  enlightened  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  gem.  Rome  ought  to 
be  a  good  preserve  for  fiction-writers, 
there  are  so  many  family  histories, 
traditions,  and  anecdotes  current 
there,  which  would  serve  the  novel- 
ist's turn.  Edmund  About  availed 
himself  of  one  such  in  his  tale  of 
*  Tolla ; '  and  another  over-true  tale 
was  interwoven,  not  very  long  since, 
in  a  pleasant  novelet  of  Roman  life 
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in  the  pages  of  this 'Magazine.  Mr 
Story's  volumes  abound  in  sugges- 
tive passages  of  the  kind.  If  Rome 
be  an  admirable  residence  for  an 
artist  (and  for  some  of  the  reasons 
why  it  is  so,  see  the  '  Roba,'  i.  p.  66, 
67),  it  ought  also  to  be  an  excellent 
one  for  a  writer,  were  it  not  that  it 
is  found  by  many  unfavourable  to 
mental  exertion.  This  is  said  to  be 
particularly  exemplified  in  the  case 
of  diplomatists,  many  of  whom,  after 
a  certain  time  passed  in  the  Papal 
capital,  are  apt  to  conceive  an  in- 
tense dislike  to  despatch-writing, 
and  to  keep  their  Governments  ex- 
tremely uninformed  concerning  the 
state  of  the  .Holy  City  and  the 
prospects  of  Pontifical  politics.  We 
remember  to  have  been  told,  when 
in  Rome,  the  names  of  more  than 
one  foreign  minister  who  had  been 
recalled,  it  was  asserted,  for  no  other 
reason  but  that  nothing  could  in- 
duce him  to  write  despatches.  Rome 
is  certainly  one  of  the  places  where 
there  is  most  temptation,  at  least 
for  one  half  of  the  year,  to  neglect 
business  for  pleasure ;  but  there  is 
possibly  also  something  in  the  cli- 
mate which  disinclines  many  people 
to  head  work.  It  is  much  the  fashion 
to  abuse  the  Roman  climate ;  and 
this  has  been  done,  especially  of  late, 
by  persons  desirous  to  show  that 
Rome  is  an  undesirable,  because  a 
highly  insalubrious,  capital  for 
united  Italy.  It  is  to  be  feared  the 
grapes  are  sour,  and  that  the  yellow 
flag  now  hoisted  would  be  struck  at 
the  same  time  with  the  French  tri- 
colour. Our  own  experience  and 
observations  induce  us  very  much 
to  concur  with  those  passages  of  Mr 
Story's  book  which  relate  to  this 
question.  "  Rome  has,  with  strang- 
ers, the  reputation  of  being  un- 
healthy ;  but  this  opinion  I  cannot 
think  well  founded — to  the  extent, 
at  least,  of  the  common  belief." 
Many  maladies,  virulent  and  danger- 
ous elsewhere,  are  very  light  in 
Rome;  and  for  lung  complaints  it 
is  well  known  that  people  repair 
thither.  The  "  Roman  fever/'  as 
it  is  commonly  called  (intermittent 
and  perniciosa),  is  seldom  suffered 
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from  by  the  better  classes  of  Romans ; 
and  Mr  Story  (who  speaks  with 
authority  after  his  many  years' 
residence  in  Rome)  believes  that, 
with  a  little  prudence,  it  may  easily 
be  avoided.  The  peasants  of  the 
Campagna  are,  it  is  well  known, 
those  who  chiefly  suffer  from  it,  and 
why?  "Their  food  is  poor,  their 
habits  careless,  their  labour  exhaust- 
ing and  performed  in  the  sun,  and 
they  sleep  often  on  the  bare  ground 
or  a  little  straw.  And  yet,  despite 
the  life  they  lead  and  their  various 
exposures,  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  a  very  strong  and  sturdy  class." 
Mr  Story  gives  it  as  a  fact  that  the 
French  soldiers  who  besieged  Rome 
in  '48,  during  the  summer  months, 
suffered  very  little  from  fever,  al- 
though sleeping  out  on  the  Cam- 
pagna ;  but  they  were  better  clothed 
and  fed,  and  altogether  more  care- 
ful of  themselves,  than  the  native 
peasants.  Generally  speaking,  the 
foreigners  who  visit  Rome  are  less 
attentive  than  the  Romans  to  certain 
common  rules  for  the  preservation 
of  health.  They  eat  and  drink  too 
much,  and  of  the  wrong  things. 
They  get  hot,  and  then  plunge  into 
cold  churches  or  galleries  ;  whereas 
an  Italian  flies  from  a  chill  or 
current  of  air  as  from  infection.  Mr 
Story  gives  a  few  simple  rules,  by 
following  which  he  declares  you 
may  live  twenty  years  in  Rome  with- 
out a  fever.  He  cautions  English- 
men against  copious  dinners,  sherry 
and  brandy,  and  his  own  country- 
men against  the  morning -dinner 
which  they  call  a  breakfast ;  and 
supplies  other  useful  hints  and 
practical  remarks.  The  subject  is 
one  which  interests  many,  and  such 
are  referred  to  the  'Roba,'  i.  p.  156- 
161,  and  to  the  chapter  on  the  Cam- 
pagna, in  which  high  authorities  and 
ingenious  arguments  are  brought  to 
prove  that  in  old  times  it  was  not 
insalubrious,  and  that  in  our  own 
it  need  not  be  so.  Population  and 
cultivation  are  perhaps  all  that  are 
needed  to  render  tracts  healthy  that 
now  are  pestilential,  but  which 
assuredly  were  not  so  in  the  time 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  since  many 
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of  them,  we  know,  were  their  fa- 
vourite sites  for  patrician  villas. 
Much  might  be  done  by  an  intelli- 
gent and  active  government,  and 
especially  by  a  good  sanitary  com- 
mission. There  was  one  clever 
gentleman  who  wrote  that  Rome 
was  ill  fitted  to  be  the  capital  of 
Italy  on  account  of  its  deficiency  in 
buildings  suitable  for  goverment 
offices !  Where  good  reasons  are 
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not  to  be  found  silly  ones  may  be 
resorted  to,  but  they  of  course  only 
weaken  the  cause  they  are  intended 
to  prop.  And  if  it  were  to  be  urged 
that  all  the  worst  plagues  flesh  is 
heir  to,  combine  to  render  Rome  for 
the  present  impossible  as  capital 
of  Italy,  the  most  we  could  admit, 
by  way  of  compromise,  and  borrow- 
ing a  well-known  answer,  would  be, 
" non  tutti,  ma  Buona parte" 
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PART  XV. 


NO.  XX. — ON  SELF-CONTROL. 


"  HE  who  desires  to  influence 
others  must  learn  to  command  him- 
self/' is  an  old  aphorism,  on  which, 
perhaps,  something  new  may  be 
said.  In  the  ordinary  ethics  of  the 
nursery,  self-control  means  little 
more  than  a  check  upon  temper. 
A  wise  restraint,  no  doubt ;  but  as 
useful  to  the  dissimulator  as  to 
the  honest  man.  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily conquer  my  anger  because  I 
do  not  show  that  I  am  angry.  Anger 
vented  often  hurries  towards  for- 
giveness ;  anger  concealed  often 
hardens  into  revenge. 

A  hasty  temper  is  not  the  only 
horse  that  runs  away  with  the  cha- 
rioteer on  the  Road  of  Life.  Nor 
is  it  the  most  dangerous,  for  it  sel- 
dom runs  away  far.  It  gives  a  jerk 
and  a  shake  ;  but  it  does  not  take 
the  bit  between  its  teeth,  and  gallop 
blindly  on,  mile  after  mile,  in  one 
obstinate  direction  towards  a  preci- 
pice. A  hasty  temper  is  an  infir- 
mity disagreeable  to  others,  undig- 
nified in  ourselves — a  fault  so  well 
known  to  every  man  who  has  it, 
that  he  will  at  once  acknowledge 
it  to  be  a  fault  which  he  ought  to 
correct.  He  requires,  therefore,  no 
moralising  essayist  to  prove  to  him 


his  failing,  or  teach  him  his  duty. 
But  still  a  hasty  temper  is  a  frank 
offender,  and  has  seldom  that  in- 
jurious effect  either  on  the  welfare 
of  others,  or  on  our  own  natures, 
mental  and  moral,  which  results 
from  the  steady  purpose  of  one  of 
those  vices  which  are  never  seen  in 
a  passion. 

In  social  intercourse,  if  his  char- 
acter be  generous  and  his  heart 
sound,  a  man  does  not  often  lose  a 
true  friend  from  a  quick  word.  And 
even  in  the  practical  business  of 
life,  wherein  an  imperturbable  tem- 
per is  certainly  a  priceless  advan- 
tage, a  man  of  honesty  and  talent 
may  still  make  his  way  without  it. 
Nay,  he  may  inspire  a  greater  trust 
in  his  probity  and  candour,  from 
the  heat  he  displays  against  tricki- 
ness  and  falsehood.  Indeed  there 
have  been  consummate  masters  in 
the  wisdom  of  business  who  had 
as  little  command  of  temper  as  if 
Seneca  and  Epictetus  had  never 
proved  the  command  of  temper  to 
be  the  first  business  of  wisdom. 
Richelieu  strode  towards  his  public 
objects  with  a  footstep  unswervingly 
firm,  though  his  servants  found  it 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
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put  him  into  a  passion.  Sometimes 
they  did  so  on  purpose,  pleased  to 
be  scolded  unjustly,  because  sure  of 
some  handsome  amends.  And  in 
treating  of  self-control,  I  am  content- 
ed to  take  that  same  Richelieu,  the 
Cardinal,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
various  and  expansive  meaning 
which  I  give  to  the  phrase.  Riche- 
lieu did  not  command  his  temper 
in  the  sphere  of  his  private  house- 
hold :  he  commanded  it  to  perfec- 
tion in  his  administration  of  a  king- 
dom. He  was  cruel,  but  from  policy, 
not  from  rage.  Among  all  the  vic- 
tims of  that  policy,  there  was  not 
one  whose  doom  could  be  ascribed 
to  his  personal  resentments.  The 
life  of  no  subject,  and  the  success  of 
no  scheme,  depended  on  the  chance 
whether  the  irritable  minister  was 
in  good  or  bad  humour.  If  he  per- 
mitted his  temper  free  vent  in  his 
household,  it  was  because  there 
he  was  only  a  private  individual. 
There,  he  could  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  ire  without  disturbing 
the  mechanism  of  the  state.  There, 
generous  as  a  noble  and  placable  as 
a  priest,  he  could  own  himself  in 
the  wrong,  and  beg  his  servants' 
forgiveness,  without  lowering  the 
dignity  of  the  minister,  who,  when 
he  passed  his  threshold,  could  ask 
no  pardon  from  others,  and  acknow- 
ledge no  fault  in  himself.  It  was 
there  where  his  emotions  were  most 
held  in  restraint, — there  where,  be- 
fore the  world's  audience,  his  mind 
swept  by  concealed  in  the  folds  of 
its  craft,  as,  in  Victor  Hugo's  great 
drama,  L'HommeRougep&ssQS  across 
the  stage,  curtained  round  in  his 
litter,  a  veiled  symbol  of  obscure, 
inexorable,  majestic  fate,  —  it  was 
there  where  the  dread  human  being 
seemed  to  have  so  mastered  his 
thoughts  and  his  feelings,  that  they 
served  but  as  pulleys  and  wheels  to 
the  bloodless  machine  of  his  will, — 
it  was  there  that  self-control  was 
in  truth  the  most  feeble.  And  this 
apparent  paradox  brings  me  at  once 
to  the  purpose  for  which  my  essay 
is  written. 

What  is   SELF?     What  is  that 
many-sided  Unity  which  is  centred 
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in  the  single  Ego  of  a  man's  being  1 
I  do  not  put  the  question  meta- 
physically. Heaven  forbid !  The 
problem  it  involves  provokes  the 
conjectures  of  all  schools,  precisely 
because  it  has  received  no  solu- 
tion from  any.  The  reader  is  wel- 
come to  whatever  theory  he  may 
prefer  to  select  from  metaphysical 
definitions,  provided  that  he  will 
acknowledge  in  the  word  Self  the 
representation  of  an  integral  indi- 
vidual human  being — the  organisa- 
tion of  a  certain  fabric  of  flesh  and 
blood,  biassed,  perhaps,  originally 
by  the  attributes  and  pecularities 
of  the  fabric  itself — by  hereditary 
predispositions,  by  nervous  idiosyn- 
crasies, by  cerebral  developments, 
by  slow  or  quick  action  of  the  pulse, 
by  all  in  which  mind  takes  a  shape 
from  the  mould  of  the  body; — but 
still  a  Self  which,  in  every  sane 
constitution,  can  be  changed  or 
modified  from  the  original  bias,  by 
circumstance,  by  culture,  by  reflec- 
tion, by  will,  by  conscience,  through 
means  of  the  unseen  inhabitant  of 
the  fabric.  Not  a  man  has  ever 
achieved  a  something  good  or 
great,  but  will  own  that,  before  he 
achieved  it,  his  mind  succeeded  in 
conquering  or  changing  some  pre- 
disposition of  body. 

True  self-control,  therefore,  is  the 
control  of  that  entire  and  complex 
unity,  the  individual  Self.  It  ne- 
cessitates an  accurate  perception  of 
all  that  is  suggested  by  the  original 
bias,  and  a  power  to  adapt  and  to 
regulate,  or  to  oppose  and  divert, 
every  course  to  which  that  bias  in- 
clines the  thought  and  impels  the 
action. 

For  Self,  left  to  itself,  only  crys- 
tallises atoms  homogeneous  to  its 
original  monad.  A  nature  consti- 
tutionally proud  and  pitiless,  intui- 
tively seeks,  in  all  the  culture  it 
derives  from  intellectual  labour,  to 
find  reasons  to  continue  proud  and 
pitiless — to  extract  from  the  lessons 
of  knowledge  arguments  by  which 
to  justify  its  impulse,  and  rules  by 
which  the  impulse  can  be  drilled 
into  method  and  refined  into  policy. 

Among  the  marvels  of  psycho- 
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logy,  certainly  not  the  least  astound- 
ing is  that  facility  with  which  the 
conscience,  being  really  sincere  in 
its  desire  of  right,  accommodates 
itself  to  the  impulse  which  urges  it 
to  go  wrong.  It  is  thus  that  fana- 
tics, whether  in  religion  or  in  poli- 
tics, hug  as  the  virtue  of  saints  and 
heroes  the  barbarity  of  the  bigot, 
the  baseness  of  the  assassin.  No 
one  can  suppose  that  Calvin  did 
not  deem  that  the  angels  smiled 
approbation  when  he  burned  Ser- 
vetus.  No  one  can  suppose  that 
when  Torquemada  devised  the  In- 
quisition, he  did  not  conscientiously 
believe  that  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number  could  be 
best  secured  by  selecting  a  few  for 
a  roast.  Torquemada  could  have 
no  personal  interest  in  roasting  a 
heretic ;  Torquemada  did  not  eat 
him  when  roasted ;  Torquemada 
was  not  a  cannibal. 

Again  :  no  one  can  suppose  that 
when  the  German  student,  Sand, 
after  long  forethought,  and  with 
cool  determination,  murdered  a 
writer  whose  lucubrations  shocked 
his  political  opinions,  he  did  not 
walk  to  the  scaffold  with  a  con- 
science as  calm  as  that  of  the  mild- 
est young  lady  who  ever  slaugh- 
tered a  wasp  from. her  fear  of  its 
sting. 

So  when  Armand  Richelieu 
marched  inflexibly  to  his  public 
ends,  the  spy  on  his  left  side,  the 
executioner  on  his  right.  Bayard 
could  not  have  felt  himself  more 
free  from  stain  and  reproach.  His 
conscience  would  have  found  in  his 
intellect  not  an  accusing  monitor 
but  a  flattering  parasite.  It  would 
have  whispered  in  his  ear — "  Great 
Man — Hero,  nay,  rather  Demigod* 
— to  destroy  is  thy  duty,  because  to 
reconstruct  is  thy  mission.  The 
evils  which  harass  the  land  —  for 
which  Heaven,  that  gave  thee  so 
dauntless  a  heart  and  so  scheming  a 
brain,  has  made  thee  responsible — 
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result  from  the  turbulent  ambition 
of  nobles  who  menace  the  throne 
thou  art  deputed  to  guard,  and  the 
licence  of  pestilent  schisms  at  war 
with  the  Church  of  which*  thou  art 
the  grace  and  the  bulwark.  Pure 
and  indefatigable  patriot,  undeter- 
red by  the  faults  of  the  sovereign 
who  hates  thee,  by  the  sins  of  the 
people  who  would  dip  their  hands 
in  thy  blood,  thou  toilest  on  in  thy 
grand  work  serenely,  compelling 
the  elements  vainly  conflicting 
against  thee  into  the  unity  of 
thine  own  firm  design — unity  se- 
cular, unity  spiritual — one  throne 
safe  from  rebels,  one  church  free 
from  schisms  ;  in  the  peace  of  that 
unity,  the  land  of  thy  birth  will  col- 
lect and  mature  and  concentrate  its 
forces,  now  wasted  and  waning,  till 
it  rise  to  the  rank  of  the  one  state 
of  Europe — the  brain  and  the  heart 
of  the  civilised  world  !  No  myth- 
ical Hercules  thou  !  Complete  thy 
magnificent  labours.  Purge  the 
land  of  the  Lion  and  Hydra — of 
the  throne  -  shaking  Baron  —  the 
church-splitting  Huguenot !" 

Armand  Richelieu,  by  nature  not 
vindictive  nor  mean,  thus  motions 
without  remorse  to  the  headsman, 
listens  without  shame  to  the  spy, 
and,  when  asked  on  his  deathbed 
if  he  forgave  his  enemies,  replies, 
conscientiously  ignorant  of  his  many 
offences  against  the  brotherhood 
between  man  and  man,  "  I  owe  no 
forgiveness  to  enemies ;  I  never  had 
any  except  those  of  the  State/' 

For  human  governments,  the 
best  statesman  is  he  who  carries  a 
keen  perception  of  the  common  in- 
terests of  humanity  into  all  his  pro- 
jects, howsoever  intellectually  sub- 
tle. But  that  policy  is  not  for  the 
interests  of  humanity  which  cannot 
be  achieved  without  the  spy  and 
the  headsman.  And  those  projects 
cannot  serve  humanity  which  sanc- 
tion persecution  as  the  instrument 
of  truth,  and  subject  the  fate  of  a 


*  An  author  dedicated  a  work  to  Richelieu.  In  the  dedication,  referring  to  the 
'  Siege  of  Rochelle,'  he  complimented  the  Cardinal  with  the  word  Hero.  When  the 
.dedication  was  submitted  to  Richelieu  for  approval,  he  scratched  out  "  Heros,"  and 
substituted  ' '  Demi-Dieu ! " 
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community  to  the  accident  of  a 
benevolent  despot. 

In  Richelieu  there  was  no  genu- 
ine self-control,  because  he  had 
made  his  whole  self  the  puppet  of 
certain  fixed  and  tyrannical  ideas. 
Now,  in  this  the  humblest  and  ob- 
scurest individual  amongst  us  is 
too  often  but  a  Richelieu  in  minia- 
ture. Every  man  has  in  his  own 
temperament  peculiar  propellers  to 
the  movement  of  his  thoughts  and 
the  choice  of  his  actions.  Every  man 
has  his  own  favourite  ideas  rising 
out  of  his  constitutional  bias.  At 
the  onset  of  life  this  bias  is  clearly 
revealed  to  each.  No  youth  ever 
leaves  college  but  what  he  is  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  leading  motive- 
properties  of  his  own  mind.  He 
knows  whether  he  is  disposed  by 
temperament  to  be  timid  or  rash, 
proud  or  meek,  covetous  of  appro- 
bation or  indifferent  to  opinion, 
thrifty  or  extravagant,  stern  in  his 
justice  or  weak  in  his  indulgence. 
It  is  while  his  step  is  yet  on  the 
threshold  of  life  that  man  can  best 
commence  the  grand  task  of  self- 
control  ;  for  then  he  best  adjusts 
that  equilibrium  of  character  by 
which  he  is  saved  from  the  despot- 
ism of  one  ruling  passion  or  the 
monomania  of  one  cherished  train 
of  ideas.  Later  in  life  our  intro- 
vision  is  sure  to  be  obscured — the 
intellect  has  familiarised  itself  to 
its  own  errors,  the  conscience  is 
deafened  to  its  own  first  alarms  ; 
and  the  more  we  cultivate  the  in- 
tellect in  its  favourite  tracks,  the 
more  we  question  the  conscience  in 
its  own  prejudiced  creed,  so  much 
the  more  will  the  intellect  find  skil- 
ful excuses  to  justify  its  errors,  so 
much  the  more  will  the  conscience 
devise  ingenious  replies  to  every 
doubt  we  submit  to  the  casuistry 
of  which  we  have  made  it  the  adept. 

Nor  is  it  our  favourite  vices  alone 
that  lead  us  into  danger  —  noble 
natures  are  as  liable  to  be  led  astray 
by  their  favourite  virtues  ;  for  it  is 
the  proverbial  tendency  of  a  virtue 
to  fuse  itself  insensibly  into  its 
neighbouring  vice ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  noble  natures,  a 
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constitutional  vice  is  often  drilled 
into  a  virtue. 

But  few  men  can  attain  that 
complete  subjugation  of  self  to  the 
harmony  of  moral  law,  which  was 
the  aim  of  the  Stoics.  A  mind  so 
admirably  balanced  that  each  attri- 
bute of  character  has  its  just  weight 
and  no  more,  is  rather  a  type  of 
ideal  perfection,  than  an  example 
placed  before  our  eyes  in  the  actual 
commerce  of  life.  I  must  narrow 
the  scope  of  my  homily,  and  sug- 
gest to  the  practical  a  few  practical 
hints  for  the  ready  control  of  their 
faculties. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  man  will 
best  gain  command  over  those  in- 
tellectual faculties  which  he  knows 
are  his  strongest,  by  cultivating  the 
faculties  that  somewhat  tend  to 
counterbalance  them.  He  in  whom 
imagination  is  opulent  and  fervid 
will  regulate  and  discipline  its  ex- 
ercise by  forcing  himself  to  occu- 
pations or  studies  that  require  plain 
common  sense.  He  who  feels  that 
the  bias  of  his  judgment  or  the  ten- 
dency of  his  avocations  is  overmuch 
towards  the  positive  and  anti-poetic 
forms  of  life,  will  best  guard  against 
the  narrowness  of  scope  and  feeble- 
ness of  grasp  which  characterise 
the  intellect  that  seeks  common 
sense  only  in  commonplace,  by 
warming  his  faculties  in  the  glow 
of  imaginative  genius ;  he  should 
not  forget  that  where  heat  enters  it 
expands.  And,  indeed,  the  rule  I 
thus  lay  down,  eminent  men  have 
discovered  for  themselves.  Men 
of  really  great  imagination  will  be 
found  to  have  generally  cultivated 
some  branch  of  knowledge  that  re- 
quires critical  or  severe  reasoning. 
Men  of  really  great  capacities  for 
practical  business  will  generally  be 
found  to  indulge  in  a  predilection  for 
works  of  fancy.  The  favourite  read- 
ing of  poets  or  fictionists  of  high 
order  will  seldom  be  poetry  or  fiction. 
Poetry  or  fiction  is  to  them  a  study, 
not  a  relaxation.  Their  favourite 
reading  will  be  generally  in  works 
called  abstruse  or  dry — antiquities, 
metaphysics,  subtle  problems  of 
criticism,  or  delicate  niceties  of 
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scholarship.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  favourite  reading  of  celebrated 
lawyers  is  generally  novels.  Thus 
in  every  mind  of  large  powers  there 
is  an  unconscious  struggle  perpetu- 
ally going  on  to  preserve  its  equili- 
brium. The  eye  soon  loses  its  just- 
ness of  vision  if  always  directed 
towards  one  object  at  the  same 
distance — the  soil  soon  exhausts 
its  produce  if  you  draw  from  it 
but  one  crop. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  secure 
counteraction  for  the  mind  in  all 
which  directs  its  prevailing  facul- 
ties towards  partial  and  special  re- 
sults ;  it  is  necessary  also  to  acquire 
the  power  to  keep  differing  facul- 
ties and  acquirements  apart  and 
distinct  on  all  occasions  in  which  it 
would  be  improper  to  blend  them. 
When  the  poet  enters  on  the  stage 
of  real  life  as  a  practical  man  of 
business,  he  must  be  able  to  leave 
his  poetry  behind  him  ;  when  the 
practical  man  of  business  enters 
into  the  domain  of  poetry,  he  must 
not  remind  us  that  he  is  an  autho- 
rity on  the  Stock  Exchange.  In  a 
word,  he  who  has  real  self-control 
has  all  his  powers  at  his  command, 
now  to  unite  and  now  to  separate 
them. 

In  public  life  this  is  especially 
requisite.  A  statesman  is  seldom 
profound  unless  he  be  somewhat  of 
a  scholar  ;  an  orator  is  seldom  elo- 
quent unless  he  have  familiarised 
himself  with  the  world  of  the  poets. 
But  he  will  never  be  a  statesman 
of  commanding  influence,  and  never 
an  orator  of  lasting  renown,  if,  in 
action  or  advice  on  the  practical 
affairs  of  nations,  he  be  more 
scholar  or  poet  than  orator  or  states- 
man. Pitt  and  Fox  are  memorable 
instances  of  the  discriminating^self- 
abnegation  with  which  minds  of 
masculine  power  can  abstain  from 
the  display  of  riches  unsuited  to 
place  and  occasion. 

In  the  Mr  Fox  of  St  Stephen's, 
the  nervous  reasoner  from  premises 
the  broadest  and  most  popular,  there 
is  no  trace  of  the  Mr  Fox  of  St 
Anne's,  the  refining  verbal  critic, 
with  an  almost  feminine  delight  in 
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the  filigree  and  trinkets  of  litera- 
ture. At  rural  leisure,  under  his 
apple-blossoms,  his  predilection  in 
scholarship  is  for  its  daintiest 
subtleties  ;  his  happiest  remarks 
are  on  writers  very  little  read.  But 
place  the  great  Tribune  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  not 
a  vestige  of  the  fine  verbal  critic  is 
visible.  His  classical  allusions  are 
then  taken  from  passages  the  most 
popularly  known.  And,  indeed,  it 
was  a  saying  of  Fox's,  "  That  no 
young  member  should  hazard  in 
Parliament  a  Latin  quotation  not 
found  in  the  Eton  Grammar." 

Pitt  was  yet  more  sparing  than 
Fox  in  the  exhibition  of  his  scholar- 
ship, which,  if  less  various  than  his 
rival's,  was  probably  quite  as  deep. 
And  one  of  the  friends  who  knew 
him  best  said,  that  Pitt  rigidly  sub- 
dued his  native  faculty  of  wit,  not 
because  he  did  not  appreciate  and 
admire  its  sparkles  in  orators  unre- 
strained by  the  responsibilities  of 
office,  but  because  he  considered 
that  a  man  in  the  position  of  First 
Minister  impaired  influence  and  au- 
thority by  the  cheers  that  transferred 
his  reputation  from  his  rank  of  Min- 
ister to  his  renown  as  Wit.  He  was 
right.  Grave  situations  are  not  only 
dignified  but  strengthened  by  that 
gravity  of  demeanour  which  is  not 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  would-be  wise, 
but  the  genuine  token  of  the  ear- 
nest sense  of  responsibility. 

Self-control  thus  necessitates,  first, 
Self -Knowledge — the  consciousness 
and  the  calculation  of  our  own  re- 
sources and  our  own  defects.  Every 
man  has  his  strong  point — every 
man  has  his  weak  ones.  To  know 
both  the  strong  point  and  the  weak 
ones  is  the  first  object  of  the  man 
who  means  to  extract  from  himself 
the  highest  degree  of  usefulness  with 
the  least  alloy  of  mischief.  His  next 
task  is  yet  more  to  strengthen  his 
strong  points  by  counterbalancing 
them  with  weights  thrown  into  the 
scale  of  the  weak  ones ;  for  force  is 
increased  by  resistance.  Remedy 
your  deficiencies,  and  your  merits 
will  take  care  of  themselves.  Every 
man  has  in  him  good  and  evil.  His 
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good  is  his  valiant  army,  his  evil 
is  his  corrupt  commissariat ;  reform 
the  commissariat,  and  the  army  will 
do  its  duty. 

The  third  point  in  Self-control  is 
Generalship — is  Method — is  that 
calm  science  in  the  midst  of  move- 
ment and  passion  which  decides 
where  to  advance,  where  to  retreat 
— what  regiments  shall  lead  the 
charge,  what  regiments  shall  be 
held  back  in  reserve.  This  is  the 
last  and  the  grandest  secret :  the 
other  two  all  of  us  may  master. 

The  man  who,  but  with  a  mind 
somewhat  above  the  average  (raised 
above  the  average  whether  by  con- 
stitutional talent  or  laborious  ac- 
quirement), has  his  own  intellect, 
with  all  its  stores,  under  his  abso- 
lute control, — that  man  can  pass 
from  one  state  of  idea  to  another — 
from  action  to  letters,  from  letters 
to  action — without  taking  from  one 
the  establishment  that  would  bur- 
den the  other.  It  is  comparatively 
a  poor  proprietor  who  cannot  move 
from  town  to  country  but  what  he 
must  carry  with  him  all  his  ser- 
vants and  half  his  furniture.  He 
who  keeps  the  treasures  he  has  in- 
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herited  or  saved  in  such  compart- 
ments that  he  may  know  where  to 
look  for  each  at  the  moment  it  is 
wanted,  will  rarely  find  himself  mis- 
placed in  any  change  of  situation. 
It  is  not  that  his  genius  is  versa- 
tile, but  that  it  has  the  opulent  at- 
tributes which  are  essential  to  suc- 
cessful intellect  of  every  kind.  The 
attributes  themselves  may  vary  in 
property  and  in  degree,  but  the 
power  of  the  SELF — of  the  unity 
which  controls  all  at  its  disposal — 
should  be  in  the  facility  with  which 
it  can  separate  or  combine  all  its 
attributes  at  its  will. 

It  is  thus,  in  the  natural  world, 
that  an  ordinary  chemist  may  ac- 
complish marvels  beyond  the  art  of 
magicians  of  old.  Each  man  of 
good  understanding,  who  would  be 
as  a  chemist  to  the  world  within 
himself,  will  be  startled  to  discover 
what  new  agencies  spring  into  ac- 
tion merely  by  separating  the  ele- 
ments dormant  when  joined,  or 
combining  those  that  were  wasted 
in  air  when  apart.  In  -one  com- 
pleted Man  there  are  the  forces  of 
many  men.  Self-control  is  self- 
completion. 


NO.  XXI. — THE   MODERN   MISANTHROPE. 


"  All  the  passions,"  saith  an  old 
writer,  "  are  such  near  neighbours, 
that  if  one  of  them  is  on  fire  the 
others  should  send  for  the  buckets." 
Thus  love  and  hate  being  both  pas- 
sions, the  one  is  never  safe  from 
the  spark  that  sets  the  other  ablaze. 
But  contempt  is  passionless ;  it  does 
not  catch,  it  quenches  fire.  The 
misanthrope  who  professes  to  hate 
mankind  has  generally  passed  to 
that  hate  from  too  extravagant  ^a 
love.  And  love  for  mankind  is 
still,  though  unconsciously  to  him- 
self, feeding  hate  by  its  own  unex- 
tinguished  embers.  "  The  more  a 
man  loves  his  mistress/'  says  Roche- 
foucauld, "  the  nearer  he  is  to  hate 
her."  Possibly  so,  if  he  is  jealous  ; 
but  in  return,  the  more  he  declares 
he  hates  her,  the  nearer  he  is  to 
loving  her  again.  Vehement  affec- 


tions do  not  move  in  parallels  but 
in  circles.  As  applied  to  them  the 
proverb  is  true,  "  Les  txtremts  se 
touchent"  A  man  of  ardent  tem- 
perament who  is  shocked  into  mis- 
anthropy by  instances  of  ingrati- 
tude and  perfidy,  is  liable  any  day 
to  be  carried  back  into  philanthropy, 
should  unlooked-for  instances  of 
gratitude  and  truth  start  up  and 
take  him  by  surprise.  But  if  an 
egotist,  who,  inheriting  but  a  small 
pittance  of  human  affection,  con- 
centres it  rigidly  on  himself,  should 
deliberately  school  his  reason  into 
calm  contempt  for  his  species,  he 
will  retain  that  contempt  to  the 
last.  He  looks  on  the  world  of 
man,  with  its  virtues  and  vices, 
much  as  you,  O  my  reader,  look  on 
an  ant-hill !  What  to  you  are  the 
virtues  or  vices  of  ants  1  It  is  this 
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kind  of  masked  misanthropy  which 
we  encounter  in  our  day — the  mis- 
anthropy without  a  vizard  belongs 
to  a  ruder  age. 

The  misanthrope  of  Shakespeare 
and  Moliere  is  a  passionate  savage  ; 
the  misanthrope  who  has  just  kissed 
his  hand  to  you  is  a  polished  gentle- 
man.    No  disgust  of  humanity  will 
ever  make  him  fly  the  world.    From 
his  club-window  in  St  James's  his 
smile  falls  on  all  passers-by  with 
equal  suavity  and  equal  scorn.     It 
may  be  said  by  verbal  critics  that  I 
employ  the  word   misanthrope  in- 
correctly— that,  according  to  strict 
interpretation,  a  misanthrope  means 
not  a  despiser  but  a  hater  of  men, 
and  that  this  elegant  gentleman  is 
not,  by  my  own   showing,  warm- 
blooded enough  for  hate.     True, 
but  contempt  so  serene  and  immov- 
able is  the  philosophy  of  hate — the 
intellectual  consummation  of  mis- 
anthropy.    My  hero  would  have 
listened  with  approving  nod  to  all 
that  Timon  or  Alceste  could  have 
thundered  forth  in  detestation  of 
his  kind,    and    blandly    rejoined, 
"  Your  truisms,   mon  cher,  are  as 
evident  as  that  two  and  two  make 
four.     But  you  can  calculate  on  the 
principle  that  two  and  two  make 
four  without  shouting  forth,  as  if 
you  proclaimed  a  notable  discovery, 
what  every  one  you  meet  knows  as 
well  as  yourself.     Men  are  scoun- 
drels— two   and  two  make  four 

reckon  accordingly,  and  don't  lose 
your  temper  in  keeping  your  ac- 
counts." My  misanthrope  a  la 
mode  never  rails  at  vice ;  he  takes  it 
for  granted  as  the  elementary  prin- 
ciple in  the  commerce  of  life.  As 
for  virtue,  he  regards  it  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  science  regards  witchcraft. 
No  doubt  there  are  many  plausible 
stories,  very  creditably  attested, 
that  vouch  for  its  existence,  but 
the  thing  is  not  in  nature.  Easier 
to  believe  in  a  cunning  imposture 
than  an  impossible  fact.  It  is  the 
depth  and  completeness  of  his  con- 
tempt for  the  world  that  makes  him 
take  the  world  so  pleasantly.  He 
is  deemed  the  man  of  the  world 
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par  excellence,  and  the  World  car- 
esses and  admires  its  Man. 

The  finest  gentleman  of  my  young 
day,  who  never  said  to  you  an  un- 
kind thing  nor  of  you  a  kind  one 
— whose  slightest  smile  was  a  se- 
ductive fascination — whose  loudest 
tone  was  a  flute-like  melody — had 
the  sweetest  way  possible  of  insi- 
nuating his  scorn   of  the  human 
race.    The  urbanity  of  his  manners 
made  him  a  pleasant  acquaintance 
— the  extent  of  his  reading  an  ac- 
complished companion.      No   one 
was  more  versed  in  those  classes  of 
literature  in  which  Mephistopheles 
might  have  sought  polite  authori- 
ties in   favour  of  his   demoniacal 
views  of  philosophy.     He  was   at 
home  in    the  correspondence    be- 
tween cardinals  and  debauchees  in 
the  time  of  Leo  X.     He  might  have 
taken  high  honours  in  an  examina- 
tion  on   the   memoirs  illustrating 
the  life  of  French  salons  in  the  an- 
cien  regime.     He  knew  the  age  of 
Louis  Quinze  so  well  that  to  hear 
him  you  might  suppose  he  was  just 
fresh  from  &  petit  souper  in  the  Pare 
aux  Cerfs. 

Too  universally  agreeable  not  to 
amuse  those  present  at  the  expense 
of  those  absent,  still,  even  in  sar- 
casm, he  never  seemed  to  be  ill- 
natured.  As  one  of  his  associates 
had  a  louder  reputation  for  wit 
than  his  own,  so  it  was  his  modest 
habit  to  father  upon  that  professed 
diseur  de  bons  mots  any  more  pointed 
epigram  that  occurred  spontaneous- 
ly to  himself.  "  I  wonder/'  said  a 
dandy  of  another  dandy  who  was 

no  Adonis,  "  why  on  earth has 

suddenly  taken  to  cultivate  those 
monstrous  red  whiskers."  "Ah," 
quoth  my  pleasant  fine  gentleman, 
"  I  think  for  my  part  they  become 

his  style  of  face  very  much  ;  A 

says  '  that  they  plant  out  his  ugli- 
ness.' "  For  the  rest,  in  all  graver 
matters,  if  the  man  he  last  dined 
with  committed  some  act  which  all 
honest  men  blamed,  my  misan- 
thrope evinced  his  gentle  surprise, 
not  at  the  act,  but  the  blame — 
"  What  did  you  expect?"  he  would 
2K 
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say,  with  an  adorable  indulgence, 
"  he  was  a  man — like  yourselves  /" 

Sprung  from  one  of  the  noblest 
lineages  in  Christendom — possessed 
of  a  fortune  which  he  would  smil- 
ingly say  "  was  not  large  enough 
to  allow  him  to  give  a  shilling  to 
any  one  else,"  but  which,  prudently 
spent  on  himself,  amply  sufficed  for 
all  the  elegant  wants  of  a  man  so 
emphatically  single — this  darling 
of  fashion  had  every  motive  con- 
ceivable to  an  ordinary  understand- 
ing not  to  be  himself  that  utter 
rogue  which  he  assumed  every  other 
fellow- creature  to  be.  Neverthe- 
less, he  was  too  nobly  consistent  to 
his  creed  to  suffer  his  example  to 
be  at  variance  with  his  doctrine  ; 
and  here  he  had  an  indisputable 
advantage  over  Timon  and  Alceste, 
who  had  no  right,  when  calling  all 
men  rogues,  to  belie  their  assertion 
by  declining  to  be  rogues  them- 
selves. His  favourite  amusement 
was  whist,  and  in  that  game  his 
skill  was  so  consummate  that  he 
had  only  to  play  fairly  in  order  to 
add  to  his  income  a  sum  which, 
already  spending  on  himself  all  that 
he  himself  required,  he  would  not 
have  known  what  to  do  with.  But, 
as  he  held  all  men  to  be  cheats,  he 
cheated  on  principle.  It  was  due 
to  the  honour  of  his  philosophy 
to  show  his  utter  disdain  of  the 
honour  which  impostors  preached, 
but  which  only  dupes  had  the  folly 
to  practise.  If  others  did  not  mark 
the  aces  and  shuffle  up  the  kings  as 
he  did,  it  was  either  because  they 
were  too  stupid  to  learn  how,  or  too 
cowardly  to  risk  the  chance  of  ex- 
posure. He  was  not  as  stupid,  he 
was  not  as  cowardly,  as  the  gene- 
rality of  men.  It  became  him  to 
show  his  knowledge  of  their  stu- 
pidity and  his  disdain  of  their  cow- 
ardice. Bref — he  cheated  ! — long 
with  impunity  :  but,  as  Charron 
says,  L'homme  se  pique — man  cogs 
the  dice  for  his  own  ruin.  At  last 
he  was  suspected,  he  was  watched, 
he  was  detected.  But  the  first 
thought  of  his  fascinated  victims 
was  not  to  denounce,  but  to  warn 
him — kindly  letters  conveying  deli- 
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cate  hints  were  confidentially  sent 
to  him  :  he  was  not  asked  to  dis- 
gorge, not  exhorted  to  repent ;  let 
bygones  be  bygones,  only  for  the 
future,  would  he,  in  playing  with 
his  intimate  associates,  good-na- 
turedly refrain  from  marking  the 
aces  and  shuffling  up  the  kings'? 

I  can  well  imagine  the  lofty  smile 
with  which  the  scorner  of  men  must 
have  read  such  frivolous  recommen- 
dations to  depart  from  the  philoso- 
phical system  adorned  in  vain  by  his 
genius  if  not  enforced  by  his  exam- 
ple. He  who  despised  the  opinions 
of  sages  and  saints — he  to  be  fright- 
ened into  respecting  the  opinions 
of  idlers  at  a  club! — send  to  him 
an  admonition  from  the  world  of 
honour,  to  respect  the  superstitions 
of  card-players  !  as  well  send  to  Mr 
Faraday  an  admonition  from  the 
world  of  spirits  to  respect  the 
superstitions  of  table-rappers  !  To 
either  philosopher  there  would  be 
the  same  reply — "  I  go  by  the  laws 
of  nature."  In  short,  strong  in  the 
conscience  of  his  opinion,  this  con- 
sistent reasoner  sublimely  perse- 
vered in  justifying  his  theories  of- 
misanthropy  by  his  own  resolute 
practice  of  knavery,  inexcusable  and 
unredeemed. 

"  What  Timon  thought,    this  god-like 
Cato  was !" 

But  man,  whatever  his  inferiority 
to  the  angels,  is  still  not  altogether 
a  sheep.  And  even  a  sheep  only 
submits  to  be  sheared  once  a-year ; 
to  be  sheared  every  day  would  irri- 
tate the  mildest  of  lambs.  Some  of 
the  fellow-mortals  whom  my  hero 
smiled  on  and  plundered,  took  heart, 
and  openly  accused  him  of  marking 
the  aces  and  shuffling  up  the  kings. 
At  first  his  native  genius  suggested 
to  him  the  wisdom  of  maintaining, 
in  smiling  silence,  the  contempt  of 
opinion  he  had  hitherto  so  superbly 
evinced.  Unhappily  for  himself,  he 
was  induced  by  those  who,  per- 
suaded that  a  man  of  so  high  a 
birth  could  never  have  stooped  to 
so  low  a  peccadillo,  flattered  him 
with  the  assurance  of  an  easy  tri- 
umph over  his  aspersers — unhap- 
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pilyKI  say,  he  was  induced  into  a 
departure  from  that  system  of  ac- 
tion which  he  had  hitherto  main- 
tained with  so  supreme  a  success. 
He  condescended,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  to  take  other  men  into 
respect — to  regard  what  might  be 
thought  of  him  by  a  world  he  de- 
spised. He  brought  an  action  for 
libel  against  his  accusers.  His  coun- 
sel, doubtless  by  instruction,  sought 
to  redeem  that  solitary  inconsist- 
ency in  his  client,  by  insinuating 
that  my  lord's  chosen  associates 
were  themselves  the  cheats,  malig- 
nant conspirators  against  the  affable 
hawk  of  quality  in  whom  they  had 
expected  to  find  a  facile  pigeon. 

The  cuttle-fish  blackens  the  water 
to  escape  from  his  enemies,  but  he 
does  not  always  escape ;  nay,  in 
blackening  the  water  he  betrays 
himself  to  the  watchful  spectators. 
My  hero  failed  in  his  action,  and 
quitted  the  court  leaving  behind 
him  the  bubble  reputation.  If  I 
am  rightly  informed,  Adversity,  that 
touchstone  of  lofty  minds,  found 
this  grand  philosopher  as  serene  as 
if  he  had  spent  his  life  in  studying 
Epictetus.  He  wrapt  himself,  if 
not  in  virtue,  at  least  in  his  scorn 
of  it,— 

"  Et  udo 
Spernit  humi  defugiente  penno." 

He  retired  to  the  classic  Tusculum 
of  his  villa  in  St  John's  Wood. 
There,  cheered  by  the  faithful  ad- 
herence of  some  elegant  compan- 
ions, who,  if  they  did  not  believe 
him  innocent,  found  him  unalter- 
ably agreeable,  he  sipped  his  claret 
and  moralised  on  his  creed.  Doubt- 
less he  believed  that  "the  talk  would 
soon  subside,"  "  the  thing  blow 
over."  The  world  would  miss  him 
too  much  not  to  rally  again  round 
the  sage  who  so  justly  despised  it. 
Perhaps  his  belief  might  have  been 
realised,  but, 


"  Vita  summa  brevis  spem  nos  vetat  in- 
choare  longam  " — 

Death,  the  only  player  that  no  man 
can  cheat,  cut  into  his  table,  and 
trumped  the  last  card  of  his  long 
suit. 

In  the  more  brilliant  period  of 
this   amiable  man-scorner's  social 
career,  once,  and  once  only,  he  is 
said  to  have  given  way  to  anger. 
One  of  his  associates  (I  say  design- 
edly associates,  not  friends,  out  of 
respect  for  his  memory,  since  friend- 
ship is  a  virtue,  and  he  therefore 
denied  its  existence) — one  of  his 
associates,  warmed  perhaps  into  li- 
terature by  his  own  polite  acquaint- 
ance with  all  that  is  laide  in  belles 
lettres,  wrote  a  comedy.  The  comedy 
was  acted.     My  hero  honoured  the 
performance  by  appearing  in  the 
author's  box.     Leaning  forward  so 
as  to  be  seen  of  all  men,  he  joined 
his  hands  in  well-bred  applause  of 
every  abortive  joke  and  grammati- 
cal solecism,  till,  in  a  critical  part 
of  the  plajr,  there  occurred  a  popu- 
lar claptrap — a  something  said  in 
praise  of  virtue  and  condemnation 
of  vice.     The  gallery  of  course  re- 
sponded to  the  claptrap,  expressing 
noisy  satisfaction  at  the  only  senti- 
ment familiar  to  their  comprehen- 
sion which  they  had  hitherto  heard. 
But  my  archetype  of  modern  mis- 
anthropy paused  aghast,  suspended 

"  The  soft  collision  of  applauding  gloves," 

and,  looking  at  his  associate  as 
reproachfully  as  Caesar  might  have 
looked  at  Brutus  when  he  sighed 
forth  "Et  tu,  Brute!"  let  fall 
these  withering  words,  "  Why,  Bil- 
ly, this  is  betraying  the  Good  Old 
Cause."  So  saying,  he  left  the 
box,  resentful.  Now,  this  man  I 
call  the  genuine,  positive,  realistic 
Misanthrope,  compared  to  whom 
Timon  and  Alceste  are  poetical 
make-believes ! 
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SPEDDING'S  LIFE  OF  BACON. 


MR  SPEDDING,  in  the  modest 
form  of  a  commentary  on  the  let- 
ters and  occasional  writings  of  Lord 
Bacon,  is  now  giving  us  a  biogra- 
phy of  that  celebrated  man,  which 
bids  fair,  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
to  be  our  highest  authority  on  the 
subject.  To  place  all  the  facts  be- 
fore us  on  which  our  judgment  of 
the  character  of  Lord  Bacon  should 
be  formed,  is  his  great  object ;  he 
deals  in  few  assertions  of  his  own  ; 
he  is  disposed  to  let  facts  speak  for 
themselves  ;  he  guides  our  opinion 
by  a  full  narrative  of  the  events, 
and  makes  few  attempts  to  influ- 
ence us  by  argument  or  eloquence. 
A  more  satisfactory  or  trustworthy 
book  has  rarely  come  before  us. 

We  will  not  say  that  Mr  Sped- 
ding's narrative  is  never  coloured 
by  an  imagination  which  has  re- 
ceived its  unconscious  prompting 
from  his  admiration  of  Bacon  :  one 
rather  amusing  instance  of  .this  col- 
ouring of  the  imagination  we  think 
we  have  detected,  and  shall  have 
occasion  to  notice ;  but  no  admir- 
ing biographer  of  a  great  man  has 
more  studiously  refrained  from 
thrusting  forward  his  own  opinions 
or  conceptions  where  the  reader  is 
merely  desirous  of  obtaining  a  clear 
insight  into  the  facts  themselves. 
Mr  Spedding  has  not  yet  completed 
his  task,  but  he  has  given  us  in 
these  two  volumes  more  materials 
of  interest  than  in  the  space  of  a 
single  paper  we  shall  have  room  to 
touch  upon,  and  the  main  topic 
which  occupies  them  is  fully  dis- 
cussed and  finally  dismissed. 

That  topic  is  the  relation  be- 
tween Bacon  and  Essex.  Of  the 
splendid  Essay  of  Lord  Macaulay's, 
which  is  still  ringing  in  the  ears  of 
most  English  readers,  no  part  was 
written  with  more  force,  or  was 
more  damaging  to  the  character  of 
Bacon,  than  that  which  treated  of 


his  conduct  to  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
Many  who  could  have  forgiven  the 
peccant  Chancellor  for  being  too 
ready  to  accept  whatever  was  of- 
fered to  him  in  the  shape  of  present 
or  gratuity,  could  not  pardon  the 
cold-blooded  and  faithless  friend. 
Now  it  is  precisely  on  this  subject 
that  Mr  Spedding  presents  us  with 
materials  for  forming  a  very  differ- 
ent judgment  from  that  which  the 
eloquent  pages  of  Macaulay  had 
betrayed  us  into.  Up  to  the  pe- 
riod when  Essex  disappears  from 
the  scene,  these  two  volumes  give 
us  their  clear  guidance.  Of  that 
guidance  we  very  gladly  avail  our- 
selves. 

We  would  premise  that  it  is  not 
our  purpose,  or  endeavour,  to  defend 
Bacon  at  all  points — to  robe  our 
Chancellor  in  spotless  ermine  ; 
neither  do  we  think  that  the  result 
of  renewed  investigation  is  a  clear 
verdict  of  "  Not  Guilty"  on  all  the 
charges  that  have  been  brought 
against  him.  There  is  much  in 
Macaulay's  estimate  both  of  the 
character  and  the  philosophy  of 
Bacon  with  which  we  cordially 
agree.  It  happens  frequently  with 
great  historic  names  that  there  is 
an  oscillation  of  public  opinion  ; 
the  too  harsh  verdict  of  one  writer, 
or  one  age,  is  followed  by  a  verdict 
as  much  too  lenient.  Such  oscilla- 
tion seems  to  have  lately  taken 
place  with  regard  to  Bacon,  and  the 
disposition  is  at  present  to  find  no- 
thing blameworthy  in  him.  This 
disposition  we  do  not  share.  We 
think  that  no  good  is  done,  but 
rather  harm,  when  enthusiasm  for 
the  brilliant  achievements  of  any 
man,  whether  in  a  career  of  war,  or 
statesmanship,  or  letters,  induces 
us  to  shut  our  eyes  to  his  moral 
defects.  For  in  these  cases  we  do 
not,  and  cannot,  exactly  shut  our 
eyes :  we  do  something  worse ;  we 
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try  to  see  that  vices  are  not  vices. 
We  lower  our  standard,  that  we 
may  pass  no  unfavourable  judg- 
ment. It  is  an  ill  lesson  that 
teaches  us  to  forgive  the  overbearing 
despotism  of  a  great  soldier  or  great 
minister,  or  the  rascality  of  a  great 
wit ;  to  see  no  injustice  in  a  Napo- 
leon, and  no  villany  in  a  Sheridan. 
We  believe  that  the  censure  of 
Lord  Macaulay  is  too  severe,  but  it 
is  censure  and  not  praise  which  the 
character  of  Bacon  provokes.  We 
all  know  that  the  fervid  eloquence, 
or  rather  the  ardent  temperament, 
of  our  more  than  English  Livy,  led 
him  into  manifest  exaggerations ; 
but  in  general,  we  should  say  that 
his  drawing  is  true  to  nature,  ex- 
cept that  it  had  this  too  swelling 
outline.  His  exaggerations  were 
like  those  of  Michael  Angelo,  who 
drew  muscles  disproportionately 
large,  but  who  never  drew  a  muscle 
where  none  existed.  A  sterling 
good  sense  presided  over  the  ver- 
dicts of  Macaulay — over  the  yes  or 
no ;  but  the  verdict  once  deter- 
;mined,  the  impassioned  orator  ran 
the  risk  of  falsifying  it  by  the  ruth- 
less, unmitigated  energy  with  which 
it  was  delivered. 

We  should  not  say  of  Bacon 
either  that  he  was  the  "greatest" 
or  the  "  meanest "  of  mankind. 
But  as  certainly  as  he  was  great  in 
his  intellectual  attributes,  so  cer- 
tainly was  he  not  great  in  his  moral 
character.  Here  he  lacked  eleva- 
tion. He  could  tolerate  artifice, 
and  dissimulation,  and  gross  flat- 
tery. If  the  crime  of  Essex  justi- 
fied him,  as  we  are  inclined  to  think 
it  did,  in  breaking  entirely  with 
that  nobleman,  and  treating  him  as 
an  enemy  to  the  State,  what  are  we 
to  say  of  the  strain  of  advice  which 
he  habitually  gives  to  Essex  while 
the  two  are  yet  in  perfect  amity1? 
A  mere  personal  ambition,  to  be 
obtained  by  the  petty  arts  of  the 
courtier,  is  all  that  he  prompts  his 
friend  to  aspire  after.  Win  the 
Queen — honestly,  if  possible  ;  but, 
at  all  events,  win  the  Queen  !  This 
is  the  burden  of  his  counsel.  Bacon 
was  great  in  his  intellectual  specu- 
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lations ;  he  was  mean  in  the  conduct 
of  life.  The  antithesis  still  remains 
to  us  in  a  modified  form.  All  his 
life  is  a  continual  suing  for  place  ; 
and  what  he  obtained- by  flattery 
and  subservience,  he  lost  by  some 
poor  cupidity. 

Bacon  was  a  philosopher  from 
his  youth,  but  from  his  youth  to 
his  old  age  he  was  also  a  lover  of 
social  distinctions,  and  of  a  sump- 
tuous mode  of  life.  If  he  had  the 
desire  to  take  all  human  know- 
ledge for  his  province,  and  to  ex- 
tend his  name  and  his  good  influ- 
ence into  future  ages,  if  he  desired 
to  be  a  reformer  even  of  philosophy 
itself,  he  had  also  other  desires  of 
a  much  more  commonplace  descrip- 
tion ;  not  evil  in  themselves — good 
perhaps  in  themselves  —  but  not 
subordinated  to  the  high  morality 
which  might  have  been  expected 
from  one  so  wise.  But  if  in  his 
rise  to  power  he  showed  too  much 
servility — if,  when  in  the  seat  of 
power,  he  showed  too  much  cupi- 
dity,— surely  no  one  ever  fell  from 
greatness,  no  one  was  ever  struck 
down  from  the  seat  of  power,  for 
so  slight  a  measure  of  criminality. 
No  historic  personage  can  be  men- 
tioned amongst  usr  on  whom  so  se- 
vere a  punishment,  so  deep  a  dis- 
grace, was  inflicted  for  a  fault  so 
little  heinous. 

The  first  great  error  which  Ba- 
con committed,  the  consequence  of 
which  pursued  him  all  his  life,  was 
tJie  running  into  debt.  It  was  a 
life -long  fault.  It  was  his  fault, 
not  his  misfortune.  He  received 
less,  we  know,  from  his  father  than 
he  might  reasonably  have  expected, 
less  than  his  brothers  had  received, 
but  no  biographer  has  ventured  to 
call  him  poor — so  poor  that  he 
could  not  have  held  his  ground  as 
a  student  of  the  law  without  incur- 
ring debt.  Whether  it  was  mere 
carelessness  and  imprudence,  or  a 
wilful  spending  "  according  to  his 
hopes,  not  his  possessions,"  we  find 
him  very  early  in  debt;  and  as  years 
^  advance  we  find  the  debts,  of  course, 
more  and  more  onerous.  No  one 
knew  better  than  Bacon  that  he 
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who  owes  Las  to  borrow,  and  that 
he  who  borrows  will  have,  in  some 
form,  to  beg,  to  sue — will  be  tempt- 
ed to  sordid  actions — will  lose  his 
independence,  his  upright  attitude 
amongst  men.  There  is  no  greater 
slavery  than  debt.  It  bred  in 
Bacon  that  "itching  palm,"  and 
that  perpetual  suing,  which  disgrace 
his  career. 

He  begins  to  sue  from  his  very 
first  entry  into  life.  He  puts  his 
trust  in  the  Lord  Treasurer.  And 
what  is  remarkable,  the  very  nature 
of  the  first  suit  he  makes  is  un- 
known. It  was  some  office,  not  of 
a  legal  character,  as  we  should  con- 
jecture. Writing  to  Walsingham 
about  it,  he  says  that  the  delay  in 
answering  it  "  hinders  me  from 
taking  a  course  of  practice  which, 
by  the  leave  of  God,  if  her  Majesty 
like  not  of  my  suit,  I  must  and  will 
follow  :  not  for  any  necessity  of 
estate,  but  for  my  credit  sake,  which 
I  know  by  living  out  of  action  will 
wear."  At  this  date,  25th  August 
1585,  he  does  not  plead  absolute 
inability  to  live  on  his  private  for- 
tune. Subsequently,  when  his 
debts  have  increased,  he  writes  up- 
on this  subject  in  a  very  different 
strain.  He  is  embarrassed  by 
usurers;  he  is  arrested;  debt  comes 
upon  him,  as  he  says,  like  an  armed 
man. 

Of  the  earliest  years  of  Bacon 
few  memorials  remain.  But  Mr 
Spedding  brings  together  two  con- 
spicuous facts.  The  first  is,  that 
Bacon,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  con- 
ceives his  project  of  a  reformation 
in  philosophy;  and  the  second  is, 
that  immediately  on  leaving  college 
he  accompanies  Sir  Amias  Paulet 
on  his  embassy  to  France.  Thus 
philosophy  and  diplomacy,  specula- 
tion and  state-craft,  study  and  the 
world,  take  at  once  joint  posses- 
sion of  Francis  Bacon. 

Of  the  first  of  these  facts,  and 
the  most  important  in  his  life,  Mr 
Spedding  speaks  in  a  passage  of 
much  eloquence,  glowing  and  chast- 
ened withal : — 

' '  That  the  thought  first  occurred  to 
hini  during  his  residence  at  Cambridge, 
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therefore  before  he  had  completed  his 
fifteenth  year,  we  know  upon  the  best 
authority — his  own  statement  to  Dr 
Eawley.  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  important  event  of 
his  life— the  event  which  had  a  greater 
influence  than  any  other  upon  his  char- 
acter and  future  course.  From  that 
moment  there  was  awakened  within  his 
breast  the  appetite  which  cannot  be 
satiated,  and  the  passion  which  cannot 
commit  excess.  From  that  moment  he 
had  a  vocation  which  employed  and 
stimulated  all  the  energies  of  his  mind, 
gave  a  value  to  every  vacant  interval  of 
time,  an  interest  and  significance  to 
every  random  thought  and  casual  acces- 
sion of  knowledge — an  object  to  live  for 
as  wide  as  humanity,  as  immortal  as  the 
human  race — an  idea  to  live  in  vast  and 
lofty  enough  to  fill  the  soul  for  ever  with 
religious  and  heroic  aspirations.  From 
that  moment,  though  still  subject  to 
interruptions,  disappointments,  errors, 
and  regrets,  he  could  never  be  without 
either  work  or  hope  or  consolation." 

But  this  young  philosopher  is 
son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  the  late 
Lord  Chancellor;  the  Queen  has 
laid  her  hand  upon  his  head  while 
yet  a  boy,  and  called  him  her  young 
Lord  Keeper ;  he  is  nephew  to 
the  Prime  Minister ;  he  dreams  of 
courts,  of  place,  of  power.  He 
must  unite  his  lofty  speculations 
with  the  great  affairs  of  State ;  he 
must  survey  human  knowledge  from 
the  high  places  of  society.  He 
enters  Gray's  Inn,  is  a  student  of 
the  law,  and  his  heart  aches  after 
office  and  promotion. 

There  is  one  person  very  intimate- 
ly connected  with  Bacon,  whom  Mr 
Spedding  has  brought  before  us 
with  a  novel  distinctness — his  mo- 
ther, Lady  Bacon.  We  are  not 
aware  that  her  presence  will  throw 
much  light  on  the  character  of  her 
son,  but  henceforth,  we  are  sure, 
no  biography  of  the  son  will  be  writ- 
ten in  which  this  lady  will  not  be 
a  conspicuous  figure.  She  is  one  of 
those  strongly  -  marked  characters 
that  always  please  the  imagination; 
dogmatic,  perverse,  full  of  maternal 
anxiety,  pious  and  splenetic,  with 
marvellous  shrewd  sense  and  a 
very  ungovernable  temper.  The 
knowledge  of  her  character  would 
enable  us  to  answer  one  question. 
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Presuming  that  any  one  should  think 
fit  to  ask  why  Bacon  did  not  seek 
the  retirement  of  Gorhambury,  the 
answer  is  quite  ready.  There  would 
have  been  no  peace  for  him  under 
the  roof  of  his  lady  mother.  Puri- 
tan and  termagant,  his  philosophy 
would  have  been  "suspect"  to  her; 
and  his  retirement  would  have  been 
certainly  denounced  as  unpardon- 
able sloth.  She  is  a  learned  lady, 
mingles  scraps  of  Latin  and  Greek 
in  her  epistles,  and  she  can  write, 
when  the  occasion  demands,  in  a 
very  stately  English  style — stately, 
but  straightforward  withal.  Her 
son's  epistolary  style  is  often  in- 
volved and  verbose.  He  does  not 
often  come  so  directly  to  the  point 
as  Lady  Bacon  does  in  the  follow- 
ing letter,  written  to  Lord  Burghley, 
in  the  interest  of  the  Nonconfor- 
mist clergy,  or  Preachers,  as  they 
were  then  called.  In  a  conference 
which  had  lately  taken  place  at 
Lambeth  between  them  and  the 
bishops,  she  thinks  they  had  not 
fair  -  play ;  she  appeals,  in  their 
name,  to  her  Majesty  and  the 
Council : — 

"They  would  most  humbly  crave, 
both  of  God  in  heaven,  whose  cause  it 
is,  and  of  their  Majesty,  their  most  ex- 
cellent sovereign  here  on  earth,  that 
they  might  obtain  quiet  and  convenient 
.audience  rather  before  her  Majesty  her- 
self, whose  heart  is  in  God  his  hand  to 
touch  and  to  turn,  or  before  your  Hon- 
ours of  the  Council,  whose  wisdom  they 
greatly  reverence  ;  and  if  they  cannot 
strongly  prove  before  you  out  of  the 
word  of  God  that  reformation  which  they 
so  long  have  called  and  cried  for  to  be 
according  to  Christ  his  own  ordinance, 
then  to  let  them  be  rejected  with  shame 
out  of  the  Church  for  ever.  .  .  .  And 
therefore,  for  such  weighty  conference 
they  appeal  to  her  Majesty  and  her  hon- 
ourable wise  Council,  whom  God  has 
placed  in  highest  authority  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  His  kingdom  ;  and  refuse 
the  bishops  for  judges,  who  are  parties 
partial  in  their  own  defence,  because 
they  seek  more  worldly  ambition  than 
the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Mr  Spedding  next  introduces  to 
us  the  same  lady  under  the  agi- 
tations, as  he  says,  of  maternal 
anxiety.  Anthony  Bacon,  the  elder 
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brother  of  Francis,  has  been  long 
upon  the  Continent  collecting  in- 
telligence, and  otherwise  amusing 
or  occupying  himself.  He  sends 
over  one  Lawson,  a  confidential 
servant,  to  Lord  Burghley  with 
some  important  communication. 
Lawson  is  a  Catholic.  That  her  son 
Anthony  should  be  so  long  in  Popish 
parts  is  a  dire  grievance  to  Lady 
Bacon ;  that  he  should  have  in  his 
confidence  a  Papist  servant,  is  not 
to  be  borne.  She  prevails  upon 
Burghley  to  have  this  Lawson 
arrested  and  retained  in  England. 
One  snake  is,  at  all  events,  caught, 
and  shall  be  held  firm.  Anthony 
writes  to  his  friend,  Francis  Allen, 
to  obtain  for  him  the  liberation  of 
Lawson.  Allen,  furnished  with  a 
letter  from  Lord  Burghley  (who 
seems,  for  his  own  part,  to  be  will- 
ing to  release  the  man),  proceeds  to 
Gorhambury.  His  intercession  with 
Lady  Bacon  he  tells  himself  in  a 
letter  to  Anthony : — 

"  Upon  my  arrival  at  Godombery  my 
lady  used  me  courteously  until  such  time 
I  began  to  move  her  for  Mr  Lawson, 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  for  yourself ; — being 
so  much  transported  with  your  abode 
there  that  she  let  not  to  say  that  you 
are  a  traitor  to  God  and  your  country  : 
you  have  undone  her  ;  you  seek  her 
death ;  and  when  you  have  that  you 
seek  for,  you  shall  have  but  a  hundred 
pounds  more  than  you  have  now. 

"  She  is  resolved  to  procure  her  Ma- 
jesty's letter  to  force  you  to  return  ;  and 
when  that  shall  be,  if  her  Majesty  gave 
you  your  right  or  desert,  she  should  clap 
you  up  in  prison 

"-I  am  sorry  to  write  it,  considering 
his  deserts  and  your  love  towards  him  ; 
but  the  truth  will  be  known  at  the  last, 
and  better  late  than  never  :  it  is  vain  to 
look  for  Mr  Lawson's  return,  for  these 
are  her  ladyship's  own  words — '  No,  no,' 
saith  she,  '  I  have  learned  not  to  employ 
ill  to  good  ;  and  if  there  were  no  more 
men  in  England,  and  although  you 
should  never  come  home,  he  shall  never 
come  to  you.' 

"It  is  as  unpossible  to  persuade  my 
lady  to  send  him,  as  for  myself  to  send 
you  Paul's  steeple.  .  .  . 

"  When  you  have  received  your  pro- 
vision, make  your  repair  home  again, 
lest  you  be  a  means  to  shorten  her  days, 
for  she  told  me  the  grief  of  mind  received 
daily  by  your  stay  will  be  her  end  ;  also 
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saith  her  jewels  be  spent  for  you,  and 
that  she  borrowed  the  last  money  of 
seven  several  persons. 

' '  Thus  much  I  must  confess  unto  you 
for  a  conclusion,  that  I  have  never  seen 
and  never  shall  see  a  wise  lady,  an  hon- 
ourable woman,  a  mother  more  perplexed 
for  her  son's  absence,  than  I  have  seen 
that  honourable  dame  for  yours.  There- 
fore lay  your  hand  on  your  heart,  look 
not  for  Mr  Lawson  ;  here  he  hath,  as  a 
man  may  say,  heaven  and  earth  against 
him  and  his  return. " 

Soon  after  this  Anthony  does 
return  home,  and  Lady  Bacon  ad- 
dresses him  a  letter,  in  which  there 
are  some  allusions  to  Francis,  which 
will  be  read  with  interest : — 

"This  one  chiefest  counsel  your 
Christian  and  natural  mother  doth  give 
you  even  before  the  Lord,  that  above 
all  worldly  respects  you  carry  yourself 
ever  at  your  first  coming  as  one  that  doth 
unfeignedly  profess  the  true  religion  of 
Christ,  and  hath  the  love  of  the  truth 
now,  by  long  continuance,  fast  settled 
in  your  heart,  and  that  with  judgment, 
wisdom,  and  discretion  ;  and  are  not 
afraid  or  ashamed  to  testify  the  same  by 
hearing  and  delighting  in  those  religious 
exercises  of  the  sincerer  sort,  be  they 
French  or  English.  In  hoc  noli  adhibere 
fratrem  tuum  ad  consilium  aut  exem- 
plum.  .  .  . 

"  I  trust  you,  with  your  servants, 
use  prayer  twice  in  a  day,  having  been 
where  reformation  is.  Omit  it  not  for 
any.  It  will  be  your  best  credit  to  serve 
the  Lord  duly  and  reverently,  and  you 
will  be  observed  at  first  now.  Your 
brother  is  too  negligent  herein,  but  do 
you  well  and  zealously  ;  it  will  be  looked 
for  of  the  best- learned  sort,  and  that  is 
best. " 

Full  of  prudence,  full  of  zeal, 
suspecting  her  sons  themselves  and 
every  one  about  them,  anxious  to 
manage  them  on  all  points,  whether 
in  their  diet  or  their  religion,  such 
is  Lady  Bacon.  She  is  writing  still 
to  Anthony. 

"  Gratia  et  solus.  That  you  increase 
in  amending  I  am  glad.  God  continue 
it  every  way.  When  you  cease  of  your 
prescribed  diet,  you  had  need,  I  think, 
to  be  very  wary  both  of  your  sudden 
change  of  qiiantity  and  of  season  of  your 
feeding — especially  suppers  late  or  full. 
Procure  rest  in  convenient  time ;  it  help- 
eth  much  to  digestion.  T  verily  think  your 
brother's  weak  stomach  to  digest  hath 
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been  much  caused  and  confirmed  by  un- 
timely going  to  bed,  and  then  musing 
nescio  quid  when  he  should  sleep,  and 
then,  in  consequent,  by  late  rising  and 
long  lying  in  bed,  whereby  his  men 
are  made  slothful,  and  himself  continu- 
eth  sickly.  But  my  sons  haste  not  to 
hearken  to  their  mother's  good  counsel 
in  time  to  prevent.  The  Lord,  our 
heavenly  Father,  heal  and  bless  you  both 
as  His  sons  in  Christ  Jesus.  I  promise 
you,  touching  your  coach,  if  it  be  so  to 
your  contentation,  it  was  not  wisdom  to 
have  it  seen  or  known  at  the  Court ;  you 
shall  be  so  much  pressed  to  lend,  and 
your  man,  for  gain,  so  ready  to  agree,  that 
the  discommodity  thereof  will  be  as  much 
as  the  commodity.  Let  not  your  men 
see  my  letter.  I  write  to  you,  and  not  to 
them." 

And  again,  a  few  days  later : — 

"  I  am  glad,  and  thank  God  of  your 
amendment.  But  my  man  said  he  heard 
you  rose  at  three  of  the  clock.  I  thought 
that  was  not  well,  so  suddenly  from 
bedding  much  to  rise  so  early — newly 
out  of  your  diet.  ...  I  like  not  your 
lending  your  coach  yet  to  my  lord  and 
lady.  If  you  once  begin,  you  shall  hardly 
end.  It  was  not  well  it  was  so  soon 
sent  into  the  Court  to  make  talk,  and 
at  last  be  promised  and  misliked.  Tell 
your  brother  I  counsel  you  to  send  it  no 
more.  What  had  iriy  Lady  Shriefess 
to  borrow  your  coach  ?  " 

Any  comment  of  ours  would  only 
weaken  the  effect  of  such  graphic 
letters  as  these.  We  are  enabled 
even  to  follow  our  zealous,  dogma- 
tic, yet  motherly  woman,  into  her 
own  household.  Edward  Spencer 
was  a  servant  of  Anthony's,  but  was 
left  for  some  reason  at  Gorhambury. 
He  writes  to  his  master : — 

"  My  humble  duty  remembered  to 
your  good  worship.  I  thought  good  to 
write  to  you  to  satisfy  you  how  unquiet 
my  lady  is  with  all  her  household." 
[Then  he  enters  into  a  long  story  how 
my  lady  had  said  of  a  certain  "grsenen 
bitch,"  whatever  that  may  be,  that  it 
should  be  hanged  ;  and  how,  when  Ed- 
ward Spencer  obeys  her  command,  and 
hangs  the  dog,  my  lady  breaks  out  into 
a  "fransey."] — "My  lady  do  not  speak 
to  me  as  yet.  I  will  give  none  offence 
to  make  her  angry  ;  but  nobody  can 
please  her  long  together." 

And  again — 

"My  humble  duty  first  remembered 
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to  your  good  worship.  I  thought  good  to 
write  unto  you  to  sartey  you  of  my  lady's 
great  unquietness  in  the  house.  Since  her 
last  falling-out  with  me  she  showed  me 
a  good  countenance  as  ever  she  did  be- 
fore. Now,  yesterday  I  had  a  sparhawk 
given  me,  and  she  killed  a  brace  of  par- 
tridges, and  then  I  came  home  before 
the  evening  was  shut  in  ;  indeed,  all  the 
folks  had  supped  :  whereat  she  seemed  to 
be  very  sore  angry  with  these  words — 
'  What  come  you  home  now  ?  I  would 
you  and  your  hawk  would  keep  you  away 
altogether.  You  have  been  a-breaking 
of  hedges  between  neighbour  and  neigh- 
bour, and  now  you  come  home  out  of 
order,  and  show  an  ill  example  in  my 
house.  Well,  you  shall  keep  no  hawk 
here.'  '  I  am  the  more  sorrier  I  have 
given  no  acause  that  your  ladyship  should 
be  offended,  nor  I  will  not.  To  please 
your  ladyship  I  will  pull  off  her  head. ' 
Whereat  she  stamped  and  said,  I  would 
do  by  her  as  I  did  by  the  bitch.  Inso- 
much she  would  let  me  have  no  supper. 
So  truly  I  went  to  bed  without  my 
supper.  There  is  not  one  man  in  the 
house  but  she  fall  out  withal,  and  is 
not  in  charity  one  day  in  a  week  but 
with  priests,  which  will  undo  her.  There 
is  one  Page  that  had  six  pounds  on  her. 
Mr  Willcocks  had  a  paper  with  a  great 
deal  of  gold  in  it.  Wellblod  had  two 
quarterns  of  wheat.  Dicke  had  some- 
thing the  other  day ;  what,  I  know 
not. " 

There  is  more  of  the  same  kind ; 
though  whether  it  is  quite  fair  to 
take  the  testimony  of  this  Edward 
Spencer  without  hearing  what  Lady 
Bacon  could  report  of  him,  is  worth 
a  thought.  He  must  have  been  a 
surly  fellow,  from  his  offering  so 
readily  to  pull  off  the  hawk's  head. 
Our  next  quotation  brings  us  back 
to  Francis,  and  the  unhappy  sub- 
ject of  his  debts:  we  have  hints, 
too,  of  the  influence  under  which 
she  suspects  these  debts  to  be 
incurred,  which  the  modern  bio- 
grapher is  unable  to  follow  out; 
and  which,  from  the  different  man- 
ners of  a  former  age,  it  is  difficult 
entirely  to  understand.  But  we 
are  confirmed  by  these  extracts  in 
our  previous  convictions,  that  the 
loss  which  Francis  is  said  to  have 
sustained  by  the  sudden  death  of 
his  father  (who  thus  failed  to  make 
the  full  provision  for  him  he  in- 
tended) cannot  be  represented  as 
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the  real  cause  of  his  embarrass- 
ments. Mr  Spedding  represents 
this  fact  "as  perplexing  the  problem 
of  his  life  with  a  new  and  incon- 
venient addition."  But  it  could 
not  have  materially  perplexed  the 
problem  of  his  life,  unless  it  dis- 
abled him  from  living  upon  his 
private  fortune.  It  made  him  a 
poorer  gentleman;  but  if  he  had 
been  a  richer,  he  would  still  have 
been  a  suitor  at  the  Court,  and 
still,  in  all  probability,  have  in- 
curred debts.  He  and  Anthony 
live  together,  and  we  find  them 
alternately  assisting  each  other. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  a  great 
disparity  in  their  fortunes.  What 
share  Francis  had  in  the  "coach" 
we  know  not,  but  we  hear  of  him 
purchasing  horses;  and  certainly 
the  mother  does  not  look  upon  the 
embarrassments  of  Francis  as  some 
inevitable  consequence  of  his  posi- 
tion. She  is  applied  to,  in  the 
present  case,  to  assist  him  in  the 
payment  of  his  debts,  by  joining  in 
the  sale  of  an  estate  which  belongs 
to  him,  but  in  which  she  has  some 
legal  right.  Anthony  makes  the 
request,  and  receives  the  following 
reply : — 

"  For  your  brotherly  care  of  your 
brother  Francis's  estate  you  are  to  be 
well  liked,  and  so  I  do  as  a  Christian 
mother  that  loveth  you  both  as  the 
children  of  God ;  but,  as  I  wrote  but  in 
a  few  words  yesterday  by  my  neighbour, 
the  state  of  you  both  doth  much  dis- 
quiet me,  as  in  Greek  words  I  signified 
shortly. 

"  I  have  been  too  ready  for  j^ou  both 
till  nothing  is  left.  And  surely,  though 
I  pity  your  brother,  yet  so  long  as  he 
pitieth  not  himself,  but  keepeth  that 
bloody  Percy,  as  I  told  him  then,  yea 
as  a  coach  -  companion  and  bed  -  com- 
panion,— a  proud,  profane,  costly  fellow, 
whose  being  about  him  I  verily  fear . 
the  Lord  God  doth  mislike,  and  doth 
less  bless  your  brother  in  credit  and 
otherwise  in  his  health, — surely  I  am 
utterly  discouraged,  and  make  a  con- 
science further  to  undo  myself  to  main- 
tain such  wretches  as  he  is.  This  Jones  (?) 
never  loved  your  brother,  indeed,  but 
for  his  own  credit,  being  upon  your 
brother,  and  thankless,  though  -brag- 
ging. But  your  brother  will  be  blind 
to  his  own  hurt.  It  is  most 
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certain  till  first  Enney  (?),  a  filthy, 
wasteful  knave,  and  his  Welshman,  one 
after  another — for  take  one,  and  they 
will  still  swarm  ill-favouredly — did  so 
lead  him,  as  in  a  train  ;  he  was  a  toward  - 
ly  young  gentleman,  and  a  son  of  much 
good  hope  in  goodliness.  But  seeing 
that  he  hath  nourished  most  sinful  proud 
villains  wilfully,  I  know  not  what  other 
answer  to  make." 

Then,  partly  relenting,  she  adds 
in  a  postscript : — 

"If  your  brother  desire  a  release  to 
Mr  Harvey,  let  him  so  require  it  him- 
self, and  but  upon  this  condition,  by  his 
own  hand  and  bond,  I  will  not ;  that  is, 
that  he  make  and  give  me  a  true  note  of 
all  his  debts,  and  leave  to  me  the  whole 
order  and  receipt  of  all  his  money  for  his 
land,  to  Harvey,  and  the  just  payment  of 
all  his  debts  thereby.  And,  by  the  mercy 
and  grace  of  God,  it  shall  be  performed 
by  me  to  his  quiet  discharge,  without 
cumbering  him,  and  to  his  credit.  For  I 
will  not  have  his  cormorant  seducers, 
and  instruments  of  Satan  to  him,  com- 
mitting foul  sin  by  his  countenance  to 
the  displeasing  of  God  and  his  godly  true 
fear.  Otherwise  I  will  not,  pro  certo." 

This  was  a  condition  which,  as 
Mr  Spedding  observes,  was  hard 
of  digestion  for  an  expectant  Attor- 
ney-General. It  was  not  complied 
with.  But  we  need  not  attempt  to 
follow  these  obscure  transactions 
further;  and  here  we  may  part 
company  with  Lady  Bacon.  In 
justice  to  her  let  it  be  added  that, 
if  she  scolded  her  son  Francis,  she 
could  assert  his  claims  boldly  be- 
fore others.  In  a  reported  conver- 
sation with  Sir  Robert  Cecil  she 
does  not  scruple  to  hint  that  he  is 
but  ill  used  by  his  powerful  rela- 
tives. She  little  understands  what 
manner  of  son  she  has;  she  says 
truly  that  he  is  thinking  nescio 
quid,  but  she  is  not  without  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  motherly  pride,  as 
well  as  motherly  tenderness,  for 
him. 

We  must  now  turn  to  that  por- 
tion of  Bacon's  history  in  which  we 
see  him  brought  into  relationship 
with  Essex.  Mr  Spedding  has  re- 
presented the  friendship  of  the  two 
men  as  being  based  on  very  noble 
motives.  Essex  was  no  doubt  at- 
tracted to  Bacon,  in  the  first  in- 
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stance,  by  a  generous  admiration 
for  his   talents.     But  we   do   not 
find  that  on  Bacon's  side  there  was 
any  reciprocal  ardour.     We  cannot 
help  thinking  that  what  Bacon  chief- 
ly saw  in  Essex  was  the  young  noble- 
man likely  to  be  the  great  favourite 
of  Elizabeth.    Bacon,  we  are  told  by 
Mr  Spedding,  saw  in  Essex  a  man 
capable  of  "  entering  heartily  into 
all  his  largest  speculations  for  the 
good  of  the  world,  and  placed  by 
accident  in  a  position  to  realise,  or 
help  to  realise  them.     It  was  na- 
tural to  hope  that  he  could  do  it." 
— (Vol.  i.  p.  106.)     We  have  a  por- 
trait of  Essex,  as  he  first  appeared 
to  Bacon,  drawn  in   glowing  col- 
ours.    This  young  nobleman  is  not 
only  described  as  being  (what  all 
have    admitted)    generous,   brave, 
and  ardent  in  his  friendship,  but 
credit  is  given  him  for  wide  con- 
templative  ends,   or,   at  least,   an 
aptitude  is   presumed  in  him  for 
purely  patriotic    or    philanthropic 
purposes.      Now,  from    the    com- 
mencement to  the  termination  of 
his   career,  all  his  good   qualities 
are  seen  in  the  service  of  a  mere 
flagrant  personal  ambition.     He  is 
jealous  of  every  honour  bestowed 
upon   another  :   he    must   be  first 
in  the  country.     And  so  far  from 
detecting  any  great  plan  or  noble 
intention  in  the  use  of  power,  we 
see  him,  still  at  an  early  age,  pre- 
pared to  throw  the  whole  nation 
into  confusion  in  order  to  obtain 
place  or  power  for  himself.     And 
as  to  Bacon,  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  correspondence  with  Essex 
there   are    no   traces   of    anything 
higher  than  prudential  and  some- 
times crafty  counsels,  how  best  to 
obtain  favour  and  advancement  at 
Court.     The  relationship  between 
them  is  chiefly  this,  that  Essex  is 
to  obtain  office  and  promotion  for 
Bacon,  and  Bacon  by  his  aid  and 
advice  is  to  administer  to  the  great- 
ness of   Essex.      The   relationship 
has  nothing  in  it  peculiarly  repre- 
hensible, but  nothing  certainly  of 
an  elevating  character.     Sometimes 
the  strain  of  advice  which  the  phi- 
losopher gives  is  of  a  quite  ignoble 
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character,  counselling,  as  it  does,  a 
tricky,  dissimulating  conduct.  It 
is  no  Utopia  of  any  kind,  moral  or 
scientific,  that  he  has  in  view  for 
Essex,  or  for  himself  as  connected 
with  Essex.  It  is  how  to  rise  at 
Court  that  he  studies  for  his  friend, 
and  it  is  the  petty  arts  of  the  courtier 
that  he  sometimes  condescends  to 
teach. 

We  will  content  ourselves  with 
one  quotation  :  it  must  be  a  rather 
long  one,  because  a  single  sentence 
wrung  from  its  context  may  give  no 
fair  impression  of  the  general  strain 
of  a  letter  of  advice.  The  following 
was  written  to  Essex  soon  after  his 
famous  expedition  to  Cadiz:  — 

"  I  said  to  your  Lordship  last  time, 
Martha,  Martha,  attendis  ad  plurima, 
unum  sufficit ;  win  the  Queen  :  if  this  be 
not  the  beginning,  of  any  other  course  I 
see  no  end.  .  .  . 

"  For  the  removing  the  impression  of 
your  nature  to  be  opiniastre,  and  not  rul- 
able  :  First,  and  above  all  things,  I  wish 
that  all  matters  past,  which  cannot  be 
revoked,  your  Lordship  would  turn  al- 
together upon  insatisfaction,  and  not 
upon  your  nature  or  proper  disposition. 
This  string  you  cannot  upon  every  apt 
occasion  harp  upon  too  much.  Next, 
whereas  I  have  noted  you  to  fly  and 
avoid  (in  some  respect  justly)  the  resem- 
blance or  imitation  of  my  Lord  of  Lei- 
cester and  my  Lord  Chancellor  Hatton  ; 
yet  I  am  persuaded  (howsoever  I  wish 
your  Lordship  as  distant  as  you  are  from 
them  in  points  of  favour,  integrity,  mag- 
nanimity, and  merit)  that  it  will  do 
you  much  good,  between  the  Queen  and 
you,  to  allege  them  (as  oft  as  you  find 
occasion)  for  authors  and  patterns.  For 
I  do  not  know  a  readier  mean  to  make  her 
Majesty  think  you  are  in  your  right  way. 
Thirdly,  when  at  any  time  your  Lord- 
ship upon  occasion  happen  in  speeches 
to  do  her  Majesty  right  (for  there  is  no 
such  matter  as  flattery  amongst  you  all), 
I  fear  you  handle  it  magis  in  speciem 
adornatis  verbis  quam  ut  sentire  videaris, 
so  that  a  man  may  read  formality  in 
your  countenance ;  whereas  your  Lord- 
ship should  do  it  familiarly  et  oratione 
fidd.  Fourthly,  your  Lordship  should 
never  be  without  some  particulars  of  art, 
which  you  should  seem  to  pursue  with 
earnestness  and  affection,  and  then  let 
them  fall  upon  taking  knowledge  of  her 
Majesty's  opposition  and  dislike.  Of 
which  the  weightiest  sort  may  be,  if  your 
Lordship  offers  to  labour  in  the  behalf 
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of  some  that  you  favour  for  some  of  the 
places  that  are  void,  choosing  such  a  sub- 
ject as  you  think  her  Majesty  is  likely  to 
oppose  unto.  And  if  you  will  say  that 
this  is  conjunctum  cum  aliend  injurd,  I 
will  not  answer,  Hccc  non  aliter  consta- 
bunt ;  but  I  say  commendation  from  so 
good  a  mouth  doth  not  hurt  a  man, 
though  you  prevail  not.  A  less  weighty 
sort  of  particulars  may  be  the  pretence 
of  some  journeys,  which  at  her  Majesty's 
request  your  Lordship  mought  relin- 
quish ;  or  if  you  would  pretend  a  jour- 
ney to  see  your  living  and  estate  towards 
Wales,  or  the  like ;  for  as  for  great  foreign 
journeys  of  employment  and  service,  it 
standeth  not  with  your  gravity  to  play 
or  stratagem  with  them.  And  the  light- 
est sort  of  particulars,  which  yet  are  not 
to  be  neglected,  are  in  your  habits,  appa- 
rel, wearings,  gestures,  and  the  like.  . .  . 
"  The  third  impression  is  of  a  popular 
reputation ;  which,  because  it  is  a  thing 
good  in  itself,  being  obtained  as  your 
Lordship  obtaineth  it,  that  is  bonis  arti- 
bus;  and  besides  well  governed,  is  one  of 
the  best  flowers  of  your  greatness,  both 
present  and  to  come ;  it  would  be  han- 
dled tenderly.  The  only  way  is  to  quench 
it  verbis,  but  not  rebus.  And,  therefore, 
to  take  all  occasions  to  the  Queen  to  speak 
against  popularity  and  popular  courses 
vehemently,  and  to  tax  it  on  all  others ; 
but  nevertheless  to  go  in  your  honourable 
commonwealth  courses  as  you  do.  And, 
therefore,  I  will  not  advise  you  to  cure 
this  by  dealing  in  monopolies  or  any 
oppressions.  Only,  if  in  Parliament 
your  Lordship  be  forward  for  treasure  in 
respect  of  the  wars,  it  becometh  your  per- 
son well ;  and  if  her  Majesty  object  popu- 
larity to  you  at  any  time,  I  would  say 
to  her,  A  Parliament  will  show  that ;  and 
so  feed  her  with  expectation." 

It  is  only  the  fear  of  being  tedi- 
ous that  prevents  us  from  giving 
other  passages  in  which  Bacon 
counsels  dissimulation  and  these 
petty  artifices  of  the  courtier.  We 
do  not  say  that  passages  like  this 
deserve  any  violent  reprobation, 
but  we  do  say  that  the  writer  of 
them  must  have  a  very  lax  morality 
on  the  subject  of  truth-speaking ; 
he  must  be  deficient  in  self-respect, 
in  moral  dignity.  Such  a  counsel- 
lor would  not  improve  the  man  who 
followed  his  advice,  however  he 
might  improve  his  fortunes.  There 
was  a  love  of  manoeuvring,  of  petty 
diplomacy,  in  Bacon.  In  one  place 
we  find  him  framing  two  fictitious 
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letters,  the  one  pretending  to  be 
written  by  his  brother  Anthony, 
and  the  other  by  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
This  fictitious  correspondence  was 
to  be  shown  to  the  Queen. — (Vol. 
ii.  p.  197.) 

In  Bacon,  we  may  observe,  we 
have  not  the  mere  ordinary  contrast 
between  good  teaching  and  bad 
practice.  We  have  not  a  Seneca 
professing  a  stoical  morality  and 
writing  apologies  for  Nero  (or  any 
instance  of  this  kind  which  the 
reader  may  choose  for  himself,  for 
Seneca  may  have  his  defenders,  and 
many  are  disposed  at  present  to  say 
a  good  word  in  favour  of  Nero). 
It  is  not  a  contrast  of  this  kind  we 
have  chiefly  to  remark  in  Bacon  : 
what  we  notice  is  a  defect  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  moral  sentiments. 
The  force  of  his  intellect  had  gone 
out  in  another  direction.  He  had 
great  aspirations  for  the  good  of 
mankind ;  but  these  aspirations 
were  connected  with  his  theory  of 
knowledge,  and  they  were  aspira- 
tions after  increased  power,  and 
"  commodity,"  and  the  physical 
wellbeing  of  man.  It  was  not  his 
habit  to  dwell  much  upon  those 
moral  sentiments  which  make,  in 
all  ages,  the  elevation  of  the  indi- 
vidual mind. 

But  the  grave  and  specific  charge 
brought  against  Bacon  is  that  of 
ingratitude  to  his  friend.  We  have 
to  ask  what  was  the  amount  or  kind 
of  obligation  under  which  Bacon 
had  been  placed1?  What  was  the 
friendship  he  was  supposed  to  have 
sacrificed  to  his  interest1?  And 
whether  the  criminal  conduct  of 
Essex  did  not  manumit  him  from 
all  the  bonds  of  friendship,  what- 
ever they  might  have  been  1  Though 
not  always  a  high-minded  counsel- 
lor, Bacon  was  the  last  man  in  the 
country  to  tolerate  an  open  act  of 
rebellion  against  the  Queen  and  the 
established  Government.  The  evi- 
dence, as  laid  before  us  by  Mr 
Spedding,  proves  beyond  a  doubt 
the  grave  criminality  of  Essex.  If 
we  have  a  friend  who  passes  with 
us  as  an  honest  man,  and  he  sud- 
denly proves  a  villain,  we  generally 
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fling  our  friendship  to  the  winds — 
we  disclaim  and  renounce  the  man 
who,  in  addition  to  his  other  vil- 
lanies,  has  practised  a  treachery 
upon  ourselves.  In  fact,  the  con- 
demnation of  Essex  may  be  said  to 
be  here  the  acquittal  of  Bacon. 

We  shall  not  haggle  about  the 
amount  of  specific  service  rendered 
by  Essex  to  his  friend.  Every 
generous  mind  feels  gratitude  ac- 
cording to  the  generosity  of  purpose 
of  the  donor.  Essex,  in  the  ardour 
of  his  youth,  was,  as  we  have  said, 
drawn  towards  Bacon  by  admiration 
of  his  great  intellect,  and  was  only 
too  zealous  to  promote  his  interest. 
His  zeal  outran  his  discretion.  No- 
thing came  of  it  but  disappointment 
to  both  parties.  But  this  would 
not  have  extinguished  a  grateful 
feeling. 

We  have  no  ground  whatever  for 
supposing  that  the  intercession  of 
Essex  really  prevented  Bacon  from 
obtaining  first  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eralship, and,  subsequently,  the 
Solicitor-Generalship.  That  noble- 
man speaks  of  his  solicitations  doing 
more  harm  than  good ;  but  an  ex- 
pression of  this  kind  was  either  a 
generous  depreciation  of  his  own 
services,  or  the  result  of  a  moody 
anger  against  the  Queen  whom  he 
had  failed  to  move.  It  does  not 
seem  that  Bacon  at  this  time  had 
any  chance  at  Court.  The  Queen 
was  in  no  hurry  to  promote  him. 
He  had  obtained  no  practice  at  the 
bar,  and  it  is  no  want  of  charity  to 
attribute  this  in  Bacon  to  an  un- 
willingness to  spend  his  strength 
and  powers  on  the  ordinary  routine 
of  legal  business.  But  this  unwill- 
ingness must  have  operated  against 
him.  The  very  qualities  for  which 
we  now  admire  Bacon  must  have 
disparaged  him  as  a  man  of  busi- 
ness in  the  eyes  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  Lord  Burghley.  A  man  who 
has  long  ago  left  his  college,  and 
who  is  still  dreaming  about  reforms 
in  philosophy,  and  who  tells  the 
Lord  Treasurer  himself  that  *'  he 
has  as  vast  contemplative  ends  as 
he  has  moderate  civil  ends/'  does 
not  seem  exactly  the  person  for  an 
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Attorney -General.  Bacon,  at  all 
events,  does  not  scruple,  on  a  sub- 
sequent occasion,  to  have  recourse 
again  to  his  friend's  intercession. 
WhenEgerton  became  Lord  Keeper, 
Bacon  wished  to  succeed  him  as 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  he  requests 
Essex  to  write  to  Egerton  in  his 
favour.  He  makes  this  request  (we 
may  observe  in  passing)  in  a  diplo- 
matic manner ;  he  writing  half  the 
matter  in  his  own  letter,  and  An- 
thony being  more  explicit  in  a  letter 
he  sends  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  remark  that  Bacon 
is  grasping  at  the  higher  prizes  of 
the  profession  before  he  has  en- 
dured the  heat  and  burden  of  a 
lawyer's  life. 

His  friend  Essex  being  unable 
to  procure  for  him  either  the  At- 
torney-Generalship or  the  Solicitor- 
Generalship,  and  feeling  indebted 
for  many  services,  gave  him  a  small 
estate,  worth,  we  are  told,  .£1800  in 
the  currency  of  these  times.  This 
was  a  gift  which,  in  one  sense  of 
the  word,  Bacon  may  be  said  to 
have  earned ;  but,  if  we  may  judge 
according  to  the  present  state  of 
feeling  on  these  matters,  it  was  a 
gift  which  he  could  not  have  felt 
perfectly  satisfied  in  accepting. 
Nothing  but  his  debts,  we  venture 
to  assert,  persuaded  him  to  accept 
it.  The  services  he  had  rendered 
were  not  such  as  are  paid  by  money 
— they  were  never  rendered  for 
money-payment.  It  would  be  a  very 
coarse  interpretation  (and  one  which 
Mr  Spedding  has  avoided)  to  call 
this  gift  a  fee  for  advice  and  assist- 
ance tendered  to  the  Earl.  It  was 
not  professional  advice  that  he 
gave,  whether  he  taught  him  how 
to  rise  at  Court,  or  assisted  him 
in  the  duties  of  a  privy  councillor. 
There  was  an  interchange  of  good 
offices  between  the  two  men ;  but 
Bacon  sinks  from  his  rightful  equa- 
lity if  he  accepts  money  as  an  equi- 
valent for  any  balance  of  such  good 
offices  as  might  be  in  his  favour. 
Mr  Spedding  suggests  that  the  aid 
which  Bacon  rendered  in  certain 
masques  or  devices  got  up  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  Queen  must 


be  included  in  the  list  of  his  ser- 
vices ;  but  Mr  Spedding  would  not 
certainly  have  counselled  him  to 
hold  out  his  hand  for  a  money-pay- 
ment for  what  was  doubtless  entered 
into  in  the  spirit  of  a  literary  amuse- 
ment. If,  indeed,  the  two  speeches 
which  are  given  us  here  on  Know- 
ledge and  in  Praise  of  the  Queen 
were  really  delivered  at  these  de- 
vices, Bacon  must  have  made  these 
entertainments  subservient  to  cer- 
tain graver  purposes  of  his  own. 
We  should  like  to  know  if  the  audi- 
ence felt  thankful  to  the  author  for 
his  eloquent  but  very  long  orations. 
So  stands  the  account  against 
Bacon,  and  the  two  men  are  still 
friends,  when  one  of  them  suddenly 
appears  in  the  new  character  of 
traitor  and  rebel.  We  say  suddenly, 
for,  though  Essex  had  been  long 
plotting  some  surprise  upon  the 
Government — some  insurrectionary 
movement — some  advantage  to  be 
taken  either  of  his  military  power 
or  his  popularity  with  the  mob — 
yet  he  had  so  far  learnt  one  lesson 
of  his  friend,  the  lesson  of  dissimu- 
lation, that  he  had  been  able  to 
conceal  from  him  these  secret  pur- 
poses. Even  so  far  back  as  when 
he  was  organising  his  great  expedi- 
tion to  Ireland,  which  was  to  crush 
the  rebellion  of  Tyrone,  he  is  sus- 
pected of  some  intention  of  using 
the  forces  that  were  put  under  his 
commaad  against  the  Queen's  Gov- 
ernment. We  are  certainly  driven 
to  this  alternative  :  eit/ier  the  Earl 
on  that  expedition  manifested  such 
incapacity  as  is  unparalleled  even 
in  those  days  of  brave  knights  and 
incompetent  generals  ;  or  he  acted 
throughout  in  the  spirit  of  a  traitor. 
He  has  the  command  of  an  army, 
large  for  those  days,  of  16,000  men  ; 
he  does  absolutely  nothing  with  it 
— fritters  it  away;  comes  up  at 
length  to  Tyrone  with  some  4000 
men,  Tyrone  greatly  outnumbering 
him.  He  draws  up  his  forces  on  a 
hill ;  Tyrone  refuses  to  charge  up- 
hill, but  invites  Essex  to  a  parley. 
Essex  accepts  the  invitation ;  has 
half  an  hour's  talk  with  the  rebel, 
who  gives  him  verbally  the  terms 
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on  which  he  is  willing  to  lay  down 
his  arms — terms  which  are  those  of 
a  conqueror.  Essex  promises  to 
carry  these  terms  to  the  Queen, 
concludes  a  truce,  and  there  the 
campaign  ends.  The  sum  total,  as 
Mr  Spedding  says,  would  stand 
thus  :  —  Expended  .£300,000  and 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  men;  Ke- 
ceived  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
for  six  weeks,  with  promise  of  a 
fortnight's  notice  before  recom- 
mencing them,  and  a  verbal  com- 
munication of  the  conditions  on 
which  he  was  willing  to  make  peace. 

Essex  hastens  back  to  England 
to  make  his  own  peace  with  the 
Queen.  She  at  first  receives  him 
amicably ;  but  reasons  of  State 
overweigh  her  personal  amity ;  some 
inquiry  must  be  made  into  the  dis- 
astrous expedition ;  he  is  command- 
ed to  keep  his  own  chamber.  This 
takes  place  at  Nonsuch. 

At  this  juncture  Bacon  writes 
the  following  letter.  It  proves,  as 
Mr  Spedding  observes,  that  Bacon 
could  have  had  no  suspicion  of  any 
treasonable  scheme  on  the  part  of 
Essex ;  but  we  cannot  help  remark- 
ing the  tone  of  hollowness  in  the 
letter,  and  especially  in  that  con- 
gratulatory sentence,  which  can- 
not fail  to  strike  the  reader.  He 
knew  enough  of  the  expedition  to 
Ireland  to  know  that,  from  what- 
ever cause,  it  was  an  utter  failure. 

"My  Lord, — Conceiving  that  your 
Lordship  comes  now  up  in  the  person  of 
a  good  servant  to  serve  your  sovereign 
mistress,  which  kind  of  compliments  we 
many  times  instar  magnorum  meritorum, 
and  therefore  it  would  be  hard  for  me  to 
find  you,  I  have  committed  to  this  poor 
paper  the  humble  salutations  of  him 
that  is  more  yours  than  any  man's,  and 
more  yours  than  any  man.  To  these 
salutations  I  add  a  due  and  joyful  grain  - 
lation,  confessing  that  your  Lordship  in 
your  last  conference  with  me,  before  your 
journey,  spake  not  in  vain,  God  making 
it  good,  that  you  trusted  we  should  say 
Quis  putasset,  which,  as  it  is  found  true 
in  a  happy  sense,  or  I  wish  you  do  not 
find  another  Quis  putasset  in  the  manner 
of  taking  this  so  great  a  service.  But  I 
hope  it  is,  as  he  said,  Nubecula  est,  cito 
transibit :  and  that  your  Lordship's  wis- 
dom and  obsequious  circumspection  and 
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patience  will  turn  all  to  the  best.  So 
referring  all  to  some  time  that  I  may 
attend  you,  I  commit  you  to  God's  best 
preservations." 

We  do  not  believe  that  Bacon 
was  capable  of  an  ardent  friendship 
for  any  one;  he  was  urbane  and 
courteous  to  all,  as  is  the  manner 
with  men  of  thought  and  equani- 
mity. With  regard  to  Essex,  this 
letter  alone  would  be  sufficient 
proof  to  us  that  he  had  all  along 
been  more  of  the  courtier  than  the 
friend.  No  friend,  in  these  circum- 
stances, could  have  written  in  this 
hollow  strain  of  congratulation. 

In  a  short  time,  however,  this 
strain  alters.  Essex  is  examined 
before  the  Council,  and  is  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  Lord  Keeper. 
He  remains  in  privacy  at  York 
House.  The  nubecula  is  growing 
into  a  very  dark  cloud.  Bacon,  in 
his  interviews  with  the  Queen, 
does  all  that  a  cautious  man  can 
do  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation. 
But  if  a  reconciliation  is  impossible, 
he  must  serve  his  sovereign,  and 
not  Essex.  He  now  writes  thus : — 

"  My  Lord, — "No  man  can  better  ex- 
pound my  doings  than  your  Lordship, 
which  maketh  me  need  to  say  the  less, 
Only  I  humbly  pray  you  to  believe  that 
I  aspire  to  the  conscience  and  commenda- 
tion first  of  bonus  civis,  which  with  us 
is  a  good  and  true  servant  to  the  Queen  ; 
and  next  of  bonus  vir,  that  is  an  honest 
man.  I  desire  your  Lordship  also  to 
think  that  although  I  confess  I  love 
some  things  much  better  than  I  love 
your  Lordship,  as  the  Queen's  service, 
her  quiet  and  contentment,  her  honour, 
her  favour,  the  good  of  my  country,  and 
the  like,  yet  I  love  few  persons  better 
than  yourself,  both  for  gratitude's  sake 
and  your  own  virtues,  which  cannot  hurt 
but  by  accident  and  abuse.  Of  which  my 
good  affections  I  was  ever  and  am  ready 
to  yield  testimony  by  any  good  offices, 
but  with  such  reservations  as  yourself 
cannot  but  allow ;  for  as  I  was  ever  sorry 
that  your  Lordship  should  fly  with 
waxen  wings,  doubting  Icarus's  fortune, 
so  for  the  growing  up  of  your  own 
feathers,  specially  ostrich's,  or  any  other 
save  of  a  bird  of  prey,  no  man  shall  be 
more  glad." 

To  which  letter  Essex  returned 
a  dignified  answer,  such  as  a  man 
might  have  written  who  intended 
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to  retire  from  an  unjust  world  into 
contemplative  life. 

Soon  after  this  correspondence 
Essex  was  released  from  even  the 
gentle  confinement  in  which  he 
had  been  held.  He  could  have  re- 
tired, with  none  to  molest  him, 
into  contemplative  life.  His  private 
fortune  was  untouched;  his  name 
was  still  popular  with  the  multi- 
tude. Perhaps,  after  a  short  in- 
terval of  retirement  patiently  en- 
dured, he  might  have  returned  to 
Court,  and  have  been  reinstated  in 
all  his  honour  and  offices. 

The  truth  was  that  he  had  been 
for  some  time  past  tampering  with 
treason  of  the  boldest  and  most 
criminal  description.  Before  leav- 
ing Ireland  he  held  a  consultation 
with  his  friends  Blount  and  South- 
ampton, and  told  them  "  that  he 
found  it  necessary  for  him  to  go  to 
England,  and  thought  it  fit  to  carry 
with  him  as  much  of  the  army  as 
he  could  conveniently  transport,  to 
go  on  shore  with  him  to  Wales,  and 
there  to  make  good  his  landing  till 
he  could  send  for  more ;  not  doubt- 
ing but  his  army  would  so  increase 
in  a  small  time  that  he  should  be 
able  to  march  to  London  and  make 
his  conditions  as  he  desired."  The 
evidence  for  this  treasonable  scheme 
is  stated  by  Mr  Spedding,  vol.  ii. 
p.  147. 

The  time  had  passed  for  this 
"monstrous"  project,  as  Mr  Sped- 
ding justly  calls  it.  But  the  scheme 
into  which  he  now  enters  is  still 
more  monstrous  ;  it  is  still  more  ir- 
rational, and,  but  for  evidence  of 
an  unusually  clear  and  stringent 
character,  would  be  utterly  incred- 
ible. That  scheme  was  to  force 
himself  upon  the  Queen,  and  by  an 
insurrectionary  movement  to  be  car- 
ried, in  some  way,  to  the  highest 
position  a  subject  could  hold — per- 
haps to  some  still  higher  position. 
What  was  to  be  his  pretence  ] 
what  the  cry  by  which  he  was  to 
rouse  the  multitude  ?  The  succes- 
sion to  the  English  throne  of  James 
of  Scotland  had  not  been  formally 
declared,  and  the  cry  was  to  be  that 
the  ministers  were  plotting  to  sell 
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the  crown  of  England  to  the  Infan- 
ta !!  It  was  too  absurd,  one  would 
say,  even  for  a  mob  zealous  for  the 
Protestant  succession.  Some  over- 
tures, or  solicitations  for  aid,  were 
made  to  James,  but  of  what  nature 
we  know  not.  While  the  Protes- 
tants were  to  be  alarmed,  the  Catho- 
lics were  to  be  propitiated  by  pro- 
mises of  toleration.  But  Blount 
and  other  Catholics  who  entered 
into  the  plot  were,  no  doubt,  in- 
duced to  do  so  by  stronger  motives 
than  mere  promises  of  toleration 
— by  those  vague  expectations  and 
hopes  which  a  season  of  anarchy 
and  confusion  and  civil  war  would 
open  to  a  party  who  still  amounted 
to  a  large  minority  of  the  nation. 
"  By  the  end  of  January  1601,"  to 
adopt  the  statement  of  Mr  Sped- 
ding, "  all  their  intrigues  and  secret 
consultations  had  ripened  into  a 
deliberate  and  deep-laid  plan  for 
surprising  the  Court,  mastering  the 
guard,  and  seizing  the  Queen's  per- 
son, and  so  forcing  her  to  dismiss 
from  her  counsels  Cecil,  Kaleigh, 
Cobham,  and  others,  and  to  make 
such  changes  in  the  State  as  the  con- 
spirators thought  fit."  The  several 
confessions  of  those  engaged  in  the 
plot,  and  of  Essex  himself,  leave  no 
doubt  whatever  of  the  fact.  How 
such  a  plot  is  to  be  rationally  ex- 
plained is  still  a  perplexity.  Sir 
Christopher  Blount,  with  a  com- 
pany of  armed  men,  was  to  take  the 
Court  gate ;  Sir  John  Davis  was  to 
master  the  hall  and  go  up  into  the 
Great  Chamber,  -where  already  some 
of  the  conspirators  would  have 
straggled  in  and  seized  upon  the 
halberts  of  the  guard,  which  usual- 
ly stood  piled  up  against  the  wall ; 
Sir  Charles  Davers  was  to  have 
taken  possession  of  the  Presence  ; 
whereupon  Essex,  with  the  Earls  of 
Southampton,  Rutland,  and  other 
noblemen,  would  have  gone  in  to 
the  Queen  ;  they  would  have  used 
her  authority  for  calling  a  Parlia- 
ment, condemned  all  whom  they  de- 
nounced as  misgoverning  the  State, 
and  made,  it  is  added,  changes  in 
the  government.  If  such  a  plot  had 
succeeded,  what  else  could  have  en- 
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sued  than  to  set  loose  all  the  seve- 
ral parties,  sects,  and  factions  of 
which  the  country  was  composed, 
to  struggle  anew  for  the  supremacy  1 
Meanwhile,  some  rumours  of  what 
was  in  preparation  reached  the 
Court ;  Essex  was  summoned  to  the 
Council ;  he  excused  himself  on  the 
plea  of  ill  health.  The  conspirators 
were  alarmed ;  it  seemed  to  them 
that  their  plot  was  detected.  It 
was  not  yet  matured — the  hour  of 
action  had  not  yet  come.  Still,  it 
appeared  to  them  that  something 
must  be  done.  His  friends  were 
assembled.  To  surprise  the  Court 
was  impossible,  if  the  Court  was 
already  on  its  guard.  But  the  city 
might  be  raised;  an  insurrection- 
ary movement  might  be  excited  if 
Essex,  still  an  idol  of  the  populace, 
went  among  the  citizens  proclaim- 
ing that  his  life  was  in  danger  from 
the  machinations  of  his  enemies. 
While  this  expedient  was  being  de- 
bated there  arrived  from  the  Court 
the  Lord  Keeper,  with  three  other 
lords,  sent  from  the  Queen  to  know 
the  meaning  of  this  unusual  assem- 
blage, and  to  demand  its  dismissal. 
Essex  was  invited  to  explain  to 
them  the  cause  of  his  present  dis- 
content. Their  coming  still  further 
precipitated  the  action.  Essex 
locked  up  the  four  noblemen  in 
his  library,  and  set  off  himself,  ac- 
companied with  some  two  hundred 
gentlemen,  to  rouse  the  city  to  arms. 
But  for  the  inopportune  appearance 
of  these  noblemen,  Essex  and  his 
friends  would  have  proceeded  in 
stately  fashion  on  horseback  to  St 
Paul's  Cross  ;  they  would  have  ar- 
rived before  the  sermon  was  over 
(it  was  Sunday),  and  would  have 
explained  their  case  to  the  assem- 
bled people.  Essex  was  not  de- 
ficient as  an  orator,  and  he  could, 
at  all  events,  have  obtained  a 
solemn  hearing.  But  the  visit  of 
the  councillors  spoilt  even  the  exe- 
cution of  the  after-plot.  The  party 
went  on  foot ;  Essex  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  address  the  people  ;  he 
could  only  cry  out  as  he  passed 
along  that  his  life  was  in  danger. 
A  nobleman  running  along  the 


streets  on  a  Sunday  morning,  fol- 
lowed by  two  hundred  gentlemen 
with  drawn  swords,  and  exclaiming 
that  his  life  was  in  danger,  must 
have  been  a  curious  spectacle  for 
the  citizens  of  London.  But  it 
must  have  been  as  unintelligible 
as  it  was  curious.  No  one  joined 
him.  The  Queen's  troops  were  col- 
lected to  oppose  him.  He  made 
his  way  back  to  Essex  House,  where 
he  was  captured,  and  conveyed  to 
prison. 

Up  to  this  time  Bacon's  conduct 
towards  Essex  lies  open  to  no  pecu- 
liar censure.  We  have  said  that  he 
does  not  appear  to  us  in  the  light 
of  a  very  wise  counsellor,  or  a  very 
warm  friend ;  but,  as  regards  Essex, 
no  specific  charge  of  ingratitude 
can  be  brought  against  him.  It  is 
after  this  abortive  and  miserable 
attempt  at  rebellion  that  his  con- 
duct to  his  former  friend  changes. 
And  well,  we  think,  it  might.  Of 
the  character  and  designs  of  Essex 
there  could  be  now  no  doubt  what- 
ever. He  has  thrown  off  all  dis- 
guise. He  stands  there  an  enemy 
to  the  commonwealth.  Nothing 
but  the  extreme  absurdity  of  his 
conduct  hides  from  us  its  extreme 
criminality. 

The  defence  which  Essex  was  at 
first  prepared  to  make  was  simply 
the  repetition  of  the  false  clamour 
that  he  had  raised  when  he  rushed 
into  the  city — that  his  life  was  in 
danger,  and  that  he  acted  according 
to  the  law  of  self-preservation.  But, 
before  the  trial  came  on,  several  of 
his  associates  had  made  full  confes- 
sion of  the  actual  plot  that  had  long 
been  in  agitation,  and  which,  only 
at  the  last  moment,  had  been  sub- 
stituted by  this  open  and  clamorous 
appeal  to  the  citizens  of  London. 
To  Bacon,  as  one  of  her  Majesty's 
counsel,  engaged,  as  we  should  say, 
for  the  prosecution,  the  real  state 
of  the  case  was  known  ;  the 
full  extent  of  Essex's  criminality 
was  known.  Do  we  wonder  that, 
at  this  moment,  he  altogether  sev- 
ered himself  from  Essex,  and  took 
his  position  as  a  zealous  supporter 
of  the  Queen's  government  ? 
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Lord  Macaulay,  who  could  not 
have  had  before  him  the  materials 
for  forming  a  judgment  which  Mr 
Spedding  has  now  placed  within 
the  reach  of  us  all,  wrote  of  Essex 
and  Bacon  in  the  following  strain  : 
— "The  person  on  whom,  during 
the  decline  of  his  influence,  he 
chiefly  depended,  to  whom  he  con- 
fided his  perplexities,  whose  advice 
he  solicited,  whose  intercession  he 
employed,  was  his  friend  Bacon. 
The  lamentable  truth  must  be  told. 
This  friend,  so  loved,  so  trusted, 
bore  a  principal  part  in  ruining  the 
Earl's  fortunes,  in  shedding  his 
blood,  and  in  blackening  his  me- 
mory." A  more  unfortunate  sen- 
tence, or  one  more  replete  with 
error,  was  never  penned.  It  would 
be  ungenerous  to  revive  it  in  pre- 
sence of  the  lucid  statement  of  facts 
which  Mr  Spedding  has  given  us,  if 
it  were  not  the  case  that  many  are 
still  under  the  impressions  derived 
from  this  eloquent  essay.  Essex, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  very  far  from 
confiding  his  perplexities  to  Bacon, 
or  soliciting  his  advice  in  those  lat- 
ter days  of  his  life ;  and  Bacon  was 
so  far  from  being  instrumental  to 
his  ruin,  that  no  advocacy  on  earth 
could  have  saved  him.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  he  blackened  the  me- 
mory of  Essex,  for  neither  on  the 
trial,  nor  in  the  narrative  which  he 
subsequently  drew  up  of  the  whole 
transaction,  is  the  guilt  of  Essex 
overcharged.  Nay,  with  the  ma- 
terials before  us,  the  historian  could 
add  some  very  dark  strokes  to  the 
picture  ;  for  he  could  show  that, 
even  at  a  time  when  Essex  was  re- 
ceiving nothing  but  favours  from 
the  Court,  he  was  meditating  trea- 
son •  and  he  could  add  that,  in  his 
last  moments,  he  tarnished  even  his 
character  for  generosity  by  need- 
lessly including  others,  .hitherto 
unsuspected,  in  his  guilt. 

What  could  have  been,  we  are 
tempted  to  ask,  the  hopes  of  Essex, 
or  what  his  final  purpose  in  this 
act  of  rebellion  1  Where  could  he 
have  stopped?  how  found  safety 
for  himself  in  any  measure  short  of 
a  deposition  of  the  Queen?  He 
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must  have  known  that  if,  by  over- 
powering her  guard  and  putting  a 
personal  constraint  upon  her,  he 
obliged  the  Queen  to  reinstate  him 
in  his  former  command,  yet  that  the 
moment  such  force  was  withdrawn 
he  would  have  been  dismissed  again, 
and  exposed  to  the  resentment  of 
a  proud  and  injured  sovereign.  A 
subject  who  goes  so  far  must  go 
farther  still.  Elizabeth  must  have 
been  deposed,  and  James  prema- 
turely thrust  into  her  place,  It 
has  been  even  suggested  that  Essex 
had  some  wild  dream  of  filling  the 
throne  himself.  He  was  to  play 
Bolingbroke,  and  Elizabeth  Richard 
II. 

Those  who  take  a  lenient  view 
of  Essex's  character  might  shape  a 
defence  for  him  out  of  his  very  self- 
will  and  the  headstrong  nature  of 
the  man.  They  would  say  he  did 
not  calculate  consequences.  He 
had  twice  before  regained  the  fa- 
vour of  the  Queen  by  manifestation 
of  his  own  violent  and  haughty 
temper.  He  had  managed  the 
Queen  by  proving  that  he  was  as 
self-willed  as  herself.  He  merely 
intended  to  follow  the  same  course 
again — to  threaten,  and  display  his 
power.  Such  a  defence  we  should 
not  be  unwilling  ourselves  to  adopt, 
if  the  treasonable  projects  of  Essex 
had  sprung  directly,  and  only,  out 
of  his  last  dismissal  from  Court  and 
his  employments.  We  can  conceive 
that  a  spoilt  and  violent  nobleman 
might  have  imagined  that  he  could 
successfully  overawe  the  Queen:  she 
had,  indeed,  treated  him  as  a  spoilt 
child,  and  had  something  of  a  ma- 
ternal weakness  for  him  :  he  might 
have  thought  that  he  could  subdue 
her  spirit  by  this  display  of  his 
power,  and  yet  not  have  contem- 
plated any  more  atrocious  act  of 
rebellion.  But  the  ugly  fact  re- 
mains that  he  was  meditating  high 
treason  of  the  most  criminal  de- 
scription before  he  had  been  dismis- 
sed, and  while  he  was  still  the  most 
favoured  subject  of  her  Majesty. 

Even  to  those  who  knew  nothing 
of  his  antecedent  schemes,  it  must 
have  seemed  a  monstrous  thing 
2  L 
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that  a  nobleman,  because  he  has 
been  dismissed  from  his  command, 
should  think  of  reinstating  himself 
by  an  armed  attack  upon  the  palace, 
and  a  violent  seizure  of  the  person 
of  the  Queen.  So  much  as  this  was 
known  to  Bacon,  and  was  indisput- 
ably proved  by  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted to  him.  But  why,  it  will 
be  said,  did  Bacon  appear  upon  the 
trial  at  all?  If  his  services  were 
necessary  to  the  support  of  the 
Queen's  government,  he  ought  to 
have  given  them,  whatever  his 
friendship  to  Essex ;  but  there 
were  others  who  could  have  per- 
formed his  part  ;  he  might  have 
stepped  aside ;  he,  in  silence,  might 
have  let  justice  take  its  course. 
"This  man  is  guilty,  but  he  was 
my  friend;  let  others  pursue  him 
to  his  merited  punishment."  He 
might  have  said  this  ;  we  wish  he 
had.  It  would  have  been  a  grace- 
ful part  to  play;  it  would  have 
added  a  very  pleasing  trait  to  the 
biography  of  Bacon. 

But  such  moral  enthusiasm  had  no 
place  in  Bacon's  personal  character. 
To  retire  from  the  post  which  his 
legal  functions  assigned  to  him, 
might  have  been  seriously  preju- 
dicial to  his  own  interests,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  martyrdom  Bacon  did 
not  share  in  the  least  degree. 
Meanwhile  Essex  by  his  conduct 
had  forfeited  the  friendship  hence- 
forth of  all  honest  men.  It  must 
be  said  that  Bacon  rather  lost  the 
opportunity  of  doing  a  gracious 
act,  than  that,  in  performing  his 
duties  as  counsel  to  the  Queen,  he 
did  anything  gravely  reprehensible. 
And  he  performed  these  duties 
fairly.  It  is  objected  against 
Bacon  that  he  pressed  heavily  on 
the  memory  of  Essex  in  the  account 
he  subsequently  drew  up  of  the 
events.  This  charge  Mr  Spedding 
has  quite  dispelled.  He  shows 
that  that  account  is  fully  justified 
by  the  evidence.  The  fact  is,  that 
for  a  long  time  after  his  death  a 
current  of  popular  opinion  ran  in 
favour  of  the  Earl ;  and  the  "  De- 
claration," therefore,  which  Bacon, 
with  the  assistance  and  under  the 
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direction  of  the  Council,  drew  up, 
was  regarded  as  a  libel  upon  his 
memory.  People  refused  to  believe 
him  guilty.  If  any  remains  of  this 
partiality  to  the  Earl  has  descended 
to  our  times,  it  will  be  finally  dis- 
sipated by  Mr  Spedding's  work. 

There  is  one  specific  accusation 
which  Mr  Jardine  brought  against 
Bacon,  which  is  here  very  completely 
refuted.  Mr  Jardine,  in  examining 
the  original  depositions  from  which 
this  "  Declaration  "  was  drawn  up, 
found  paragraphs  marked  along  the 
margin  with  a  significant  om.  against 
them.  He  further  found  that  these 
passages  had  been  omitted  in  the 
"Declaration,"  and  he  concluded 
that  this  om.  was  in  the  handwriting 
of  Bacon,  who  had  marked  these 
passages  for  omission  because  they 
told  in  favour  of  Essex.  Mr  Sped- 
ding replies  : — 

"  First,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  marks  in  question  were  made  with 
reference  to  the  Declaration  at  all. 
Secondly,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
passages  in  question  had  been  omitted  at 
the  trial.  Thirdly,  whether  the  omission 
were  right  or  wrong,  there  is  no  ground 
for  imputing  it  to  Bacon  personally. 
Fourthly,  the  passages  omitted  do  not 
in  any  one  particular  tend  to  soften  the 
evidence  against  Essex  as  explained  in 
the  narrative  part,  or  to  modify  in  any 
way  the  history  of  the  case,  as  far  as  it 
concerned  him." 

The  last,  the  Fourthly,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  demolish  Mr  Jardine's 
hypothesis.  These  passages  appear 
to  have  been  omitted  because  they 
affected  living  persons  whom  the 
Council  wished  to  spare,  or  because 
they  contained  matters  which  the 
Council  did  not  wish  to  publish  to 
all  the  enemies  of  the  Queen's  Gov- 
ernment at  home  or  abroad.  Mr 
Spedding,  however,  has  enabled 
the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  by 
publishing  these  omitted  passages. 

As  very  much  stress  has  been 
laid  on  the  presumed  unfairness  of 
this  Declaration  composed  by  Bacon, 
it  must  be  remembered,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Council,  we  quote 
at  length  Mr  Spedding's  concluding 
observations  upon  it : — 
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"  With  regard  to  the  general  charge 
of  untruthfulness,  I  have  said  that  no- 
body has  yet  attempted  to  specify  any 
particular  untruth  expressed  or  implied 
in  the  Government  Declaration.  And  it 
is  singular  that  Mr  Jardine  himself  does 
not  form  an  exception  ;  for  though  he 
does  specify,  as  contradicted  hy  one  of 
the  omitted  passages,  a  particular  state- 
ment which  he  assumes  to  be  contained 
in  the  Declaration,  it  is  certain  that 
there  is  no  such  statement  there  ;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  precise  import 
of  that  passage,  as  Mr  Jardine  himself 
infers  it,  is  represented  in  the  body  of 
the  narrative  with  delicate  exactness. 
In  the  absence  of  such  specification,  I 
can  only  oppose  to  the  general  charge  a 
general  expression  of  my  own  conviction; 
which  is,  that  the  narrative  put  forth  by 
the  Government  was  meant  to  be,  and 
was  by  its  authors  believed  to  be,  a  nar- 
rative strictly  and  scrupulously  vera- 
cious. It  is  true  that  it  was  written 
under  the  excitement  and  agitation  of 
that  last  and  most  portentous  disclosure, 
which,  in  proving  that  Essex  had  been 
capable  of  designs  far  worse  than  any- 
body had  suspected  him  of,  suggested  a 
new  explanation  of  all  that  had  been 
most  suspicious  and  mysterious  in  his 
previous  proceedings ;  and  it  may  be  that 
things  which  before  had  been  rejected  as 
incredible  were  now  too  easily  believed. 
In  so  dark  a  thing  as  treason  it  is  im- 
possible to  have  positive  evidence  at 
every  step.  Many  passages  must  remain 
obscure,  and  fairly  open  to  more  inter- 
pretations than  one  ;  and  in  one  or  two 
of  those  points  which  are  and  profess  to 
be  '  matter  of  inference  or  presumption, ' 
as  distinguished  from  '  matter  of  plain 
and  direct  proof, '  there  is  room,  probably, 
without  setting  aside  such  indisputable 
facts,  for  an  interpretation  of  Essex's  con- 
duct more  favourable  than  that  adopted 
by  the  Queen  and  her  councillors.  .  .  . 
In  my  own  account  of  the  matter  I  have 
abstained,  in  deference  to  so  general  a 
prejudice,  from  using  the  Declaration  as 
an  authority  ;  and  have  assumed  as  a 
fact  nothing  for  which  I  cannot  quote 
evidence  independent  of  it.  For  the 
rest,  I  shaU  let  it  speak  for  itself.  It 
will  be  found  to  be  a  very  luminous  and 
coherent  narrative,  and  certainly  much 
nearer  the  truth  than  any  which  has 
been  put  forth  since  it  became  the  fashion 
to  treat  it  as  a  fiction." 

Having  elected  to  serve  the 
Queen,  and  not  his  former  friend 
(and  he  probably  never  hesitated 
a  moment  on  this  subject ;  he  pro- 
bably would  have  thought  it  mere 
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idle  romance  to  sacrifice  the  actual 
life  and  duties  before  him  to  the 
memory  of  a  dead  friendship) — 
having  elected  to  serve  the  Queen, 
we  do  not  find  that  in  assisting  to 
conduct  the  prosecution  Bacon  be- 
haved with  undue  harshness  towards 
the  accused.  The  allusion  to  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  which  Macaulay 
blames  so  severely,  appears  to  be 
one  very  natural  to  arise  to  a 
speaker  on  such  an  occasion.  Es- 
sex did  intend,  like  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  to  overawe  his  sovereign. 
In  one  respect  the  parallel  pays  an 
undeserved  compliment  to  Essex. 
The  Duke  of  Guise  had  the  support 
of  a  great  party — the  zealous  Catho- 
lics ;  if  Essex  could  have  attained 
the  like  support  from  the  zealous 
Protestants,  the  Puritans,  his  scheme 
might,  at  least,  have  worn  a  more 
rational  aspect.  Perhaps  he  fondly 
conceived  that  the  Puritans  would 
adopt  him  as  their  representative. 
He  thought  himself  a  very  good 
Puritan.  This  bad  citizen  was  high- 
ly indignant  when  Coke  cast  a  slur 
upon  his  religion. 

Here  we  lose  for  the  present  the 
guidance  of  Mr  Spedding.  We 
wait  with  interest  for  such  disclos- 
ures as  he  may  make  for  us  in  the 
great  charge  that  burdens  the 
memory  of  Bacon — that  of  judicial 
corruption.  There  are,  indeed,  two 
or  three  broad  facts  which,  we  ap- 
prehend, no  historical  investigation 
can  materially  alter,  and  which,  we 
think,  enable  us  to  come  to  a  safe 
conclusion  in  this  subject.  But 
still  there  is  much  we  should  like 
to  have  cleared  up  to  us ;  especially 
we  should  like  to  know  what  had 
been  the  custom  of  previous  Chan- 
cellors in  this  matter  of  the  recep- 
tion of  presents.  Could,  for  in- 
stance, the  same  charges  which  were 
brought  against  Bacon  have  been 
brought  against  the  father,  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon  1 

The  two  or  three  broad  facts  we 
allude  to  are  these  :  1.  After  a  con- 
siderable interval  Parliament  had 
met,  and  "  grievances  had  been  gone 
into."  Monopolies  were  first  attack- 
ed, and  their  attention  was  called 
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to  certain  corrupt  practices  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  Bacon  was 
impeached  before  the  House  of 
Lords.  2.  The  Lord  Chancellor  no 
longer  stood  in  an  amiable  footing 
with  the  favourite,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  was  very  willing 
to  have  the  Great  Seal  to  bestow  on 
some  other  client.  The  impeached 
Chancellor  was  not  likely  to  receive 
any  assistance  from  the  Court.  The 
King  advised  Bacon  to  throw  him- 
self on  his  royal  mercy.  3.  Under 
these  circumstances  Bacon  did 
plead  guilty,  and  threw  himself  on 
the  mercy  of  the  King;  who  cer- 
tainly fulfilled  his  part  of  the  com- 
pact by  remitting  all  that  he  pos- 
sibly could  of  the  sentence  passed 
by  the  House  of  Lords. 

Now  we  cannot  suppose  that 
Bacon  would  plead  guilty  unless 
there  were  really  some  corrupt 
practices  of  which  his  conscience 
told  him  he  was  culpable.  To 
suppose  otherwise  would,  as  Macau- 
lay  has  argued,  convict  him  of  a 
dastardly  conduct  almost  as  infa- 
mous as  judicial  corruption.  But 
although  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  there  was  not  something  to  con- 
fess— something  culpable  and  illegal 
to  plead  guilty  to — yet  it  is  very 
possible  that,  by  showing  that  he 
was  not  more  culpable  than  others, 
he  might  have  defended  himself  suc- 
cessfully before  the  House  of  Lords. 
A  man  of  sterner  stuff  would 
have  adopted  this  line  of  defence  ; 
he  would  have  carried  the  war 
into  other  territories.  Of  this  the 
Court  was  not  at  all  desirous,  and 
Bacon,  a  lover  of  peace,  thought  it 
the  better  bargain  to  plead  guilty 
and  keep  the  King  for  his  friend. 

We  do  not  accuse  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  pleading  guilty,  and 
being  conscious  of  perfect  inno- 
cence ;  we  say  that  he  resigned  a 
line  of  defence  which  might  have 
been  successful  with  his  judges,  in 
obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Court.  In  the  position  in  which 
he  found  himself,  submission  was 
better  policy  than  defence. 

It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  Bacon 
received  no  presents  but  such  as 
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would  be  classed  under  the  head 
of  fees  or  customary  donations  : 
there  was  the  element  of  secrecy  in 
the  transactions  which  were  now 
brought  to  light,  and  which  were  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  investigation 
before  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
money  was  given,  it  is  true,  to  an 
officer  of  the  Court;  it  was  not 
slipped  into  the  hand,  or  dropped 
stealthily  into  the  sleeve  of  the 
judge  himself :  but  the  officer  of 
the  Court  did  not  talk  about  such 
transactions  as  these  ;  he  had  the 
proper  esprit  de  corps,  if  he  had  no 
other  motive  for  silence.  But  still 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  a 
custom,  acknowledged  to  be  bad 
and  immoral  even  by  those  who 
fall  into  it,  is  yet  so  prevalent  that 
it  seems  an  injustice  to  single  out 
any  one  individual,  and  punish  it  in 
him  ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  posi- 
tion in  which  Bacon  stands.  An 
illustration  occurs  to  us  in  some  of 
the  vicious  customs  of  trade.  The 
illustration  may  not  be  very  dig- 
nified, but  it  is  apposite.  A  little 
time  ago  the  public  was  suddenly 
made  aware  of  divers  impositions 
that  had  been  long  practised  on 
it.  Some  articles  of  commerce  were 
systematically  adulterated ;  others 
were  sold  under  false  descrip- 
tions. Here  were  reels  of  cotton 
warranted  to  contain  300  yards, 
which  did  not  contain  say  more 
than  200 ;  and  it  was  reported  at 
the  time  (we  of  course  do  not  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  a  statement  which 
we  use  only  by  way  of  illustration) 
that  respectable  houses  of  trade 
gave  orders  to  the  manufacturers 
for  reels  of  cotton  which  should  be 
marked  as  having  a  greater  number 
of  yards  than  were  actually  wound 
on  them.  Now  let  us  suppose  that 
a  custom  of  this  kind  prevails,  and 
that  suddenly  one  man,  and  he  not 
the  most  flagrant  offender,  is  singled 
out  for  punishment.  You  cannot  say 
the  man  is  guiltless — he  will  not 
say  himself  that  he  is  guiltless  ;  he 
never  approved  of  the  custom, 
though  he  fell  into  it ;  he  knew 
that  it  could  not  bear  the  light  of 
day ;  he  knew  that  though  his  own 
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class  did  not  condemn  the  custom, 
the  moral  opinion  of  society  at  large 
would  unhesitatingly  denounce  it. 
He  pleads  guilty — as  Bacon  did — 
and  throws  himself  upon  the  charit- 
able construction  of  th  e  public.  And 
the  public,  if  it  cannot  pardon,  will 
not  be  disposed  to  punish  severely. 

The  difference  between  a  preva- 
lent bad  custom,  and  a  custom  which 
society  at  a  given  time  does  not 
pronounce  to  be  bad,  is  stated  by 
Lord  Macaulay  with  his  usual  force 
and  precision.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
hear,  from  the  further  investigation 
of  Mr  Spedding,  which  of  these 
most  strictly  applies  to  the  practice 
of  which  Bacon  stands  accused. 

We  cannot  leave  our  subject  with- 
out expressing  our  assent  (with 
certain  reservations)  to  the  estimate 
which  Lord  Macaulay  has  formed 
of  Bacon  in  his  character  of  philo- 
sopher— in  that  character  in  which 
there  can  be  only  the  difference  of 
more  or  less  admiration. 

We  admire — as  who  does  not  ? — 
the  eloquent  and  far-seeing  man 
who  perceived  that  too  much  of  our 
time  was  spent  over  books,  and  too 
little  in  the  study  of  that  nature 
which  appeals  at  each  moment  to 
our  senses,  and  promises  to  those 
who  will  investigate  her  laws  new 
powers  as  well  as  new  knowledge. 
But  we  agree  with  Macaulay  in 
setting  little  store  upon  the  rules 
of  a  new  logic  by  which  he  offered 
to  aid  the  investigation  of  those 
laws.  No  logic  of  any  kind  ever 
taught  a  man  to  reason.  No  truth 
was  ever  discovered  by  either  Aris- 
totelian or  Baconian  logic.  It  may 
be  fit  and  proper  to  make  the  process 
of  reasoning  a  subject  of  subtle 
analysis ;  but  just  as  the  poet  must 
come  before  the  critic,  and  never 
yet  was  formed  by  the  critic,  so  the 
reasoner  comes  before  the  logician, 
and  never  yet  was  an  able  reasoner 
made  so  by  rules  of  logic.  It  was 
a  glorious  word  spoken  in  season, 
to  tell  men  to  observe  and  to  ex- 
periment— to  take  nothing  upon 
mere  tradition  or  authority  that 
could  possibly  be  tested  by  experi- 
ment. But  the  rules  Bacon  gives 
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for  conducting  observation  and  ex- 
periment have  never  made  a  good 
observer,  or  contributed  themselves 
to  our  scientific  discoveries.  "  The 
inductive  method,"  as  Macaulay 
says,  "  has  been  practised  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world  by  every 
human  being.  ,  .  .  Not  only 
is  it  not  true  that  Bacon  invented 
the  inductive  method,  but  it  is 
not  true  that  he  was  the  first  person 
who  correctly  analysed  that  method 
and  explained  its  uses.  Aristotle 
had  long  before  pointed  out  the 
absurdity  of  supposing  that  syllo- 
gistic reasoning  could  ever  conduct 
men  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  prin- 
ciple— had  shown  that  such  dis- 
coveries must  be  made  by  induc- 
tion, and  by  induction  alone  ;  and 
had  given  the  history  of  the  in- 
ductive process,  concisely  indeed, 
but  with  great  perspicuity  and  pre- 
cision." 

We  for  our  part  have  always 
noticed  that  when  a  man  talks 
much  about  "Baconian  philoso- 
phy," he  is  going  to  stuff  into  our 
ears  some  incredible  nonsense.  He 
who  has  good  evidence  to  bring 
forward — trusts  at  once  to  his  evi- 
dence. Phrenologists,  mesmerists, 
spiritualists,  all  who  have  a  very 
weak  case,  are  great  discoursers  on 
the  rules  of  induction.  They  eke 
out  their  defective  reasoning  by 
proving  to  us,  whether  we  are 
aware  of  it  or  not,  that  they  are 
very  good  reasoners.  Most  readers, 
fortunately  for  themselves,  are  sa- 
tisfied with  a  few  brilliant  passages 
of  the  '  Novum  Organum.'  If  they 
proceeded  farther,  they  might  find 
that  not  only  did  it  not  assist  them 
in  their  researches  after  physical 
truth,  but  that  it  embarrassed  them 
considerably  as  to  the  real  nature 
of  physical  science,  and  the  kind 
of  truth  to  be  sought  for. 

Bacon  was  a  great  writer,  a 
great  thinker,  but  he  was  not  "  the 
father  of  modern  philosophy."  If 
we  are  to  have  fathers  in  science, 
the  title  must  be  given  to  such  men 
as  Galileo,  Kepler,  Newton.  He 
who  discovers  one  great  scientific 
truth  does  more  even  for  the  logic 
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of  science  than  any  writer  upon 
that  logic  can  perform. 

Science  does  not  stand  in  contra- 
diction to  the  metaphysical  or  ethi- 
cal discussions  of  ancient  or  of 
modern  times.  There  is  no  con- 
trast such  as  is  popularly  described 
between  the  old  philosophy  and  the 
new.  But  a  va'st  addition  has  been 
made  to  one  kind  of  our  knowledge. 
And  with  regard  to  that  great  ar- 
gument of  utility  which  Lord  Mac- 
aulay  has  so  eloquently  developed, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
utility  of  the  physical  sciences 
made  itself  known  by  certain  indi- 
vidual discoveries  and  inventions, 
not  by  mere  abstract  contemplation 
of  what  the  study  of  nature  might 
produce.  In  fact,  the  utility  of 
the  pursuit  was  the  very  argu- 
ment which  Socrates  made  use  of 
to  draw  men  from  the  study  of 
objective  nature  to  the  study  of 
themselves.  As  matters  then  stood, 
more  seemed  likely  to  be  effected 
by  regulating  the  mind  of  man 
than  by  observing  the  winds  or  the 
clouds,  or  any  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature. 

Let  us  carry  ourselves  back  in 
imagination  to  the  state  of  philo- 
sophy which  existed  at  Athens  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
and  which  Mr  Merivale  has  so  plea- 
santly described  in  his  last  volume 
of  '  The  History  of  the  Romans  un- 
der the  Empire.5  Philosophy  seems 
to  have  come  to  a  dead-lock.  "  On 
every  side  it  was  tacitly  acknow- 
ledged that  the  limits  of  each 
specific  dogma  had  been  reached ; 
that  all  were  true  enough  to  be 
taught,  and  none  so  true  as  to  be 
exclusively  believed.  Their  several 
professors  lived  together  in  con- 
ventional antagonism,  and  in  real 
good  -  fellowship.  Academics  and 
Peripatetics,  Stoics  and  Epicureans, 
Pyrrhonists  and  Cjnnics,  disputed 
together  or  thundered  one  against 
the  other  through  the  morning, 
and  bathed,  dined,  and  joked  to- 
gether, with  easy  indifference, 
through  the  evening."  Well,  let  us 
-suppose  that  amongst  this  conclave 
a  Baconian  philosopher  had  pre- 
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sented  himself,  with  his  new  or- 
ganon  and  his  speculations  on  the 
new  power  men  would  derive,  if, 
with  this  organon  in  their  hands, 
they  would  proceed  to  the  study  of 
nature.  After  some  struggle  to  get 
a  footing  in  what  Mr  Merivale  has 
described  as  a  most  conservative 
university,  he  would  perhaps  have 
been  allowed  to  open  his  school  in 
Athens,  and  he  would  have  added 
one  more  figure  to  that  group  of 
philosophers  who  disputed  in  the 
morning,  and  dined  amicably  to- 
gether in  the  evening.  Another 
admirable  talker  would  have  ap- 
peared amongst  them.  This  would 
have  been  the  whole  result.  But 
now  let  us  imagine  that  to  this 
Athens  a  Galileo  had  come  with 
his  telescope  and  revealed  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter ;  let  us  imagine 
that  a  Cavendish  had  come  with 
his  electric  battery  and  decomposed 
water  into  two  gases,  one  of  which 
burst  readily  into  flame  ;  what  a 
stir  would  there  then  have  been 
amongst  all  the  schools  and  classes 
of  Athens !  Still  larger  telescopes 
would  have  been  made,  and  the 
electric  battery  applied  to  all  sorts 
of  substances.  An  era  of  experi- 
mental philosophy  would  at  once 
have  been  inaugurated. 

All  honour  to  the  great  and  elo- 
quent writer ;  but  such  palms  and 
such  wreaths  as  Science  has  to 
bestow  are  due  to  those  who  have 
discovered  scientific  truths.  These 
are  they  who  have  really  stirred 
the  minds  of  men  as  well  as  placed 
power  in  their  hands ;  and,  without 
gainsaying  a  word  of  what  Lord 
Macaulay  has  so  brilliantly  stated  of 
the  utilities  of  science,  it  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  in  no  department  of 
philosophy  have  truth  and  know- 
ledge been  sought  for  with  so  much 
avidity  purely  for  their  own  salces. 
And  it  should  be  added  that  only 
by  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake  can  its  utilities  be  deve- 
loped. For  it  is  one  thing  to  prose- 
cute science  with  a  general  convic- 
tion that  its  truths  will  turn  to 
inventions  for  the  good  of  man, 
and  quite  another  thing  to  set 
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before  ourselves  some  desirable 
end  or  object  of  a  practical  kind  as 
the  goal  to  which  we  are  striving. 
This  is  what  the  alchemists  did 
when  they  set  before  themselves 
the  transmutation  of  metals  as  the 
achievement  to  be  accomplished. 
To  study  nature  under  such  guid- 
ance as  this  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take. We  may  be  wasting  our  time 
on  an  impossibility ;  we  should 
certainly  be  narrowing  the  sphere 
of  our  observation.  But  when  we 
strive  in  every  direction  to  proceed 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
by  seizing  upon  every  new  relation 
which  offers  itself  to  the  under- 
standing, then  we  can  hardly  fail 
to  stumble  upon  some  discovery  of 
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a  practical  utility.  The  passion  for 
knowledge  sweeps  all  things  into 
our  net,  and  we  may  find  marvel- 
lous treasures  there  we  never 
dreamt  of.  The  higher  sentiment 
of  the  love  of  knowledge  is  that 
which  can  alone  conduct  us  to  the 
utilities  of  knowledge.  We  cannot 
predict  what  science  will  enable  us 
to  do,  and  then  proceed  with  our 
studies  in  order  that  we  may  ac- 
complish this  end.  It  is  science 
which  teaches  us  what  new  ends 
can  be  accomplished.  It  is  an  ever- 
broadening  knowledge,  procured  im- 
mediately for  its  own  sake,  that 
opens  up  to  us  the  new  possibili- 
ties, the  new  powers,  that  man  may 
aspire  to  and  possess. 
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THAT  portion  of  China  which 
lies  more  immediately  to  the  west 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Canton  river, 
comprising  the  Sun-on,  Toong-koon, 
Kinei-shin,  and  Tai-phoong  dis- 
tricts, is  exceedingly  mountainous, 
and  inhabited  by  a  turbulent  peo- 
ple, constantly  fighting  among  them- 
selves, and  but  little  subject  to  man- 
darin rule.  Even  still  foreigners 
scarcely  ever  visit  it ;  and  when, 
during  the  war,  I  first  commenced 
to  wander  there,  the  field  was  en- 
tirely my  own  ;  and  many  were  the 
prophecies  that,  if  I  returned  at  all, 
it  would  be  in  at  least  a  headless, 
if  not  in  a  completely  disjointed, 
condition.  The  torture  and  murder, 
a  few  years  before,  of  six  young 
Englishmen  at  Hwang-chu-ku,  near 
Canton,  when  they  were  only  tak- 
ing an  afternoon  stroll,  had  ren- 
dered our  countrymen  particularly 
chary  of  trusting  their  persons 
in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese ; 
and  at  the  time  my  excursions 
commenced,  there  was  additional 
danger,  arising  from  the  fact  that, 
though  Canton  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Allied  troops,  the  gentry  of 
the  provinces  still  kept  up  a  species 
of  warfare,  and  offered  rewards  for 
our  heads  :  so,  while  a  few  well- 


armed  sportsmen  from  Hong-Kong 
might  occasionally  pass  over  to  the 
mainland  immediately  opposite,  it 
was  deemed  madness  to  think  of 
spending  a  night  there,  or  to  go 
any  distance  into  the  country  be- 
yond. But  though  the  island  of 
"  Fragrant  Streams,"  as  the  words 
Hong-Kong  signify,  has  some  curi- 
ous caves  and  wild  lonely  spots,  its 
limits  are  so  circumscribed  that  a 
residence  in  it  became  extremely 
irksome.  To  be  sure,  the  quiet 
old  Portuguese  city  of  Macao,  with 
its  grotto  of  Camoens,  could  be 
reached  in  four  or  five  hours  by 
steamer,  with  the  refreshing  possi- 
bility, as  one  or  two  cases  proved, 
of  being  pirated  and  murdered  on 
the  way  by  the  Chinese  passengers ; 
a  gunboat,  too,  would  take  us  up  to 
Canton  in  about  a  day  :  but  these 
places,  however  interesting,  soon 
became  insufficient ;  they  began  to 
present  themselves  in  the  disagree- 
able light  of  being  only  suburbs  of 
Hong-Kong,  and  I  resolved  to  seek 
entertainment  elsewhere. 

Being  unaware  that  some  Ger- 
man missionaries  had,  before  the 
war  broke  out,  laboured  in  the 
neighbouring  districts,  I  had  to  feel 
my  way  without  any  previous  infor- 
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mation  as  to  the  character  of  the 
different  villages  and  towns,  and  so 
incurred  some  dangers  which  other- 
wise might  have  been  avoided.  The 
first  time  of  sleeping  on  the  main- 
land was  in  an  ancestral  hall,  along 
with  a  friend,  whose  Chinese  teach- 
er even  refused  to  escort  us  on  ac- 
count of  the  supposed  danger.  The 
next  time,  accompanied  only  by 
some  native  coolies,  to  carry  bed- 
ding and  provisions,  I  wandered  for 
nearly  a  week  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  slept  at  whatever  village 
I  happened  to  be  at  by  sun-down, 
without  meeting  any  apparent  dan- 
ger, or  even  unpleasantness.  After 
that — sometimes  alone,  sometimes 
with  others  ;  sometimes  in  perfect 
safety,  and  at  others  with  extreme 
risk — I  made  excursions  innumer- 
able. The  manner  in  which  I  thus 
explored  for  myself  the  country 
lying  to  the  east  of  the  firth  of  the 
Canton  river  may  have  given  it  pe- 
culiar charms  ;  but  the  contrast  of 
its  valleys  and  mountains  to  those 
of  Hong-Kong,  and  to  those  imme- 
diately opposite  that  barren  island, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  en- 
dear it  to  all  who  feel  with  Goethe, 
that  "  the  works  of  nature  are  ever 
a  freshly  -  uttered  word  of  God." 
The  wooded  hills  and  beautiful 
green  valleys  were  pleasant  haunts 
after  the  chunam  and  rotten  granite 
of  the  mercantile  city  of  Victoria. 
Those  were  happy  days  spent  among 
the  mountains  of  Kwang-tung  — 
crossing  rugged  passes,  ascending 
lofty  peaks,  bathing  in  deep,  black 
mountain  -  pools,  loitering  at  way- 
side tea-houses,  or  under  the  shade 
of  wide  -  spreading  trees.  Those 
were  pleasant  evenings — though  not 
always  undisturbed  by  danger,  and 
on  the  limited-intercourse  principle 
— passed  beside  some  long-robed 
teacher  in  the  village  school-house, 
some  shaven  monk  in  a  Buddhist 
monastery,  or  even  in  some  opium- 
perfumed  junk,  with  half-piratical 
mariners  who  would  gamble  the 
whole  night  through.  Perhaps, 
.gentle  reader,  you  will  not  be  averse 
to  accompany  me  on  one  of  those 
otherwise  solitary  excursions,  and 
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so  to  gain,  without  the  trouble  or 
danger,  some  little  knowledge  of 
the  country  and  the  peasant  people. 
Our  company  will  certainly  not  be 
of  the  silver  chopstick  kind ;  but  I 
trust  it  will  not  be  altogether  dis- 
agreeable or  without  profit. 

The  trip  I  select  was  made  in  the 
first  warm  days  of  the  spring  of 
1860,  after  affairs  had  been  settled 
in  the  south  of  China,  and  no  re- 
wards were  out  for  the  heads  of 
foreigners ;  but  I  took  notes  of  it 
at  the  time,  which  have  kept  it 
fresh  in  recollection.  At  first  I 
used  to  carry  my  own  provisions, 
cooking  utensils,  &c.  ;  but  after  a 
little  further  knowledge  of  the  peo- 
ple and  their  ways,  all  these  were 
dispensed  with ;  for,  besides  the 
expense,  it  was  often  difficult  to 
find  accommodation  for  a  retinue 
of  coolies,  and  their  tendency  to 
jabber  at  unseasonable  moments 
was  a  source  of  constant  annoyance. 
A  pair  of  chopsticks,  a  strip  of 
waterproof  lined  with  cork,  and  a 
couple  of  blankets  for  bedding,  toge- 
ther with  a  change  of  clothes,  and 
a  flask  or  two  containing  stronger 
waters  than  those  which  abound  in 
China,  were  soon  found  to  be  all 
that  was  necessary,  and  would  easi- 
ly be  carried  by  a  single  coolie 
when  slung  to  the  ends  of  a  bam- 
boo pole  carried  on  his  shoulders — 
for  men  accustomed  to  bear  weights 
in  this  way  walk  as  easily  with  a 
moderate  burden  as  they  do  without 
any.  Aheung  is  my  companion  on 
the  present  occasion.  He  is  old,  but 
sturdy ;  he  works  more  willingly 
than  younger  men,  and  has  an  in- 
estimable peculiarity  about  the  for- 
mation of  his  mouth  which  renders 
it  next  to  impossible  to  understand 
anything  he  says.  Even  his  own 
countrymen  have  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing out  his  meaning,  and  I  never 
attempt  it ;  so  he  cannot  remon- 
strate with  me,  and  is  placed  in 
the  position  of  being  a  recipient  of 
orders,  or,  as  Carlyle  would  phrase 
it,  of  being  passively  pumped  into 
as  into  an  empty  bucket.  Natur- 
ally, Aheung  is  of  rather  a  garrul- 
ous disposition,  and  every  now  and 
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then  lie  pours  out  a  sudden  flood 
of  complicated  sounds,  resembling 
a  mixture  of  Gaelic  and  Chinese  ; 
but,  on  finding  that  nobody  under- 
stands him,  he  as  suddenly  subsides 
into  abashed  silence.  Though  per- 
fectly honest,  he  is  shrewd  at  a  bar- 
gain, and  fond  of  receiving  a  kum- 
shan,  or  present,  which  he  pro- 
nounces kwumchwha.  This  old 
gentleman  is  also  extremely  timid, 
and  apt  to  disappear  at  critical 
moments.  He  goes  with  me  on 
excursions  because  he  has  a  wife 
who  knows  that  it  is  for  his  inte- 
rest to  do  so,  and  makes  him  ;  but 
he  is  seldom  at  his  ease,  and  mut- 
ters an  inarticulate  protest  at  every 
new  movement,  or  holds  up  his 
hands  and  shrugs  his  shoulders, 
assuming  an  aspect  of  despair.  It 
must  be  added  that  he  is  extremely 
attentive,  of  a  very  kind  disposi- 
tion, with  much  natural  politeness, 
and  of  great  devoutness  or  reli- 
giosity. I  never  met  such  a  man 
for  worship.  It  was  all  one  to 
Aheung  whether  he  was  in  an 
ancestral  hall,  a  Buddhist  monas- 
tery, a  Tauist  temple,  or  a  Chris- 
tian chapel ;  he  never  let  a  chance 
pass  of  going  down  upon  his  knees 
and  doing  "  joss-pidgin. "  As  some 
men  have  an  omnivorous  appetite, 
so  my  old  Chinaman  had  a  most 
catholic  appetite  for  worship,  and 
a  taste  for  what  Dr  Brown  calls 
"  fine  confused  feedin' !  "  On  one 
occasion  he  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  a  missionary  with  whom  we 
were  travelling,  by  his  punctuality 
in  attending  morning  prayers  :  and 
the  missionary  said  to  me,  "  That 
seems  a  very  good  old  man  of 
yours ;  I  should  not  wonder  if  he 
became  a  convert."  To  my  friend's 
annoyance,  however,  Aheung  was 
to  be  seen  at  the  first  temple  we 
came  to  waving  a  burning  joss- 
stick,  and  prostrating  before  an 
image  of  the  solemn-faced  Buddha, 
and  was  much  astonished  when 
rebuked  for  this  by  the  mission- 
ary. With  such  an  outfit  and  a 
companion  one  is  in  light  march- 
ing order  for  an  active  rather  than 
a  luxurious  excursion ;  and  as  the 
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weather  has  begun  to  get  warm, 
I  dispense  with  the  inconvenience 
of  European  shirt,  waistcoat,  coat, 
and  neck-tie,  contenting  myself 
with  a  loose  white  China  coat,  hav- 
ing no  collar  and  no  pressure  at 
the  armpits,  and  covered  by  an- 
other silk  one  of  similar  make  and 
dimensions.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  overrate  the  comfort  and  advan- 
tage of  such  a  costume  to  those 
who  have  to  take  exercise  in  hot 
weather.  As  to  money,  it  is  im- 
possible to  burden  my  coolie  with 
any  considerable  sum  in  Chinese 
"  cash,"  as  there  are  a  thousand  of 
that  coin  to  the  dollar  ;  but  ten  or 
twelve  dollars  will  cover  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  excursion,  and  that 
we  take  in  sycee  silver,  or  dollars 
broken  up  into  small  pieces,  which 
are  preferred  by  the  Chinese  to  the 
entire  coin,  and  in  which  small 
payments  can  be  made  without  the 
trouble  of  changing. 

A  "pull -away  boat,"  manned 
chiefly  by  women,  soon  carried  us 
across  the  spacious  harbour  of 
Hong-Kong,  into  a  large  bay,  and 
on  to  a  fine  sandy  beach  on  the 
opposite  mainland.  Here  the  mag- 
nificent range  of  mountains  which 
lines  the  coast  presents  a  low  pass, 
up  which  runs  a  steep  cork-screw 
path,  by  which  we  got  to  the  other 
side  of  them,  and,  winding  along 
for  an  hour,  to  a  narrow  wooded 
gorge  at  the  head  of  the  Leuk-Un 
valley,  which,  in  the  yellow  even- 
ing light,  lay  peacefully  below, 
fringed  by  thick  dark  woods,  above 
which  rose  imposing  mountains  of 
picturesque  form.  It  is  well  to 
take  it  easy  for  the  first  two  days, 
so  our  resting-place  that  night  was 
a  very  short  way  down  the  valley, 
at  an  ancestral  hall  in  the  village  of 
Kan-how.  This  hamlet  comprised 
not  more  than  a  dozen  houses,  but 
their  hall  was  large,  clean,  well 
built,  and  served  as  a  schoolhouse, 
as  well  as  for  some  other  purposes. 
On  entering  I  found  the  old  men 
seated  in  arm-chairs,  just  finishing 
a  consultation  on  some  important 
subject  or  other,  and  the  children 
soon  crowded  in,  in  expectation  of 
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the  cash  which  it  is  both  wise 
policy  and  Chinese  custom  for 
strangers  to  distribute  amongst 
them.  The  custodian  of  this  plea- 
sant place  was  a  one-eyed  ancient 
of  most  forbidding  appearance.  His 
one  eye  not  only  did  the  business  of 
two,  but  gave  the  impression  that 
it  had  gone  out  of  his  head,  and 
was  prowling  about  generally  for 
something  or  other.  His  exterior 
semblance,  however,  did  'belie  his 
soul's  timidity ;  and  his  chief  fail- 
ing was  a  peculiar  passion  for  corks, 
which  he  sought  after  and  treasured 
up  with  the  avidity  of  a  miser.  I 
used  to  keep  a  store  of  beer  in  this 
ancestral  hall,  and  on  my  visits  he 
always  seemed  to  be  troubled  at 
night  by  a  suspicion  that  some  cork 
had  escaped  his  search,  or  might 
be  abstracted  from  a  bottle,  and  he 
would  rise  to  look  for  it.  On  one 
occasion  a  friend  just  out  from 
England  spent  a  night  with  me  in 
this  place,  and  being  by  no  means 
assured  of  the  safety  of  sleeping 
among  Chinese,  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  the  Uniocular  caused 
him  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
anxiety.  He  could  not  sleep  be- 
cause of  a  vision  he  had  of  the 
One-eyed  progging  at  him  with  a 
spear,  and  the  One-eyed  could  not 
sleep  because  of  an  imaginary  cork  ! 
The  game  which  these  two  carried 
on  during  the  night  was  extreme- 
ly comical.  Their  small  sleeping- 
rooms  were  at  opposite  corners  of 
the  joss-house,  and  not  in  sight  of 
each  other,  so  they  never  actually 
came  in  contact.  First,  the  old 
man  would  rise,  light  a  reed,  and, 
bending  almost  double,  with  his 
one  eye  glittering  down  upon  the 
black  stone  floor,  search  for  the 
object  of  his  desire.  Roused  by  the 
noise  made,  or  the  glimmer  of  the 
light,  my  friend  would  then  rise 
also,  and,  being  unaccustomed  to 
such  work,  steal  out  in  his  stocking- 
soles,  peering  into  the  darkness  with 
a  lighted  taper  in  one  hand  and  a 
revolver  in  the  other.  On  hearing 
the  creaking  of  the  boards  when 
his  enemy  arose,  the  cork-gatherer 
always  extinguished  his  light,  and, 
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on  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  dread- 
ful apparition  with  the  revolver, 
stole  off  terrified  to  his  own  den, 
not  to  re-emerge  until  all  was  quiet, 
and  some  time  had  elapsed.  Un- 
fortunately, it  usually  happened, 
whenever  I  persuaded  a  friend  to 
go  with  me  upon  the  mainland, 
that  some  danger,  or  appearance  of 
danger,  occurred,  and  prevented  him 
from  repeating  the  visit. 

One  advantage  of  sleeping  upon 
boards  is,  that  it  promotes  early 
rising ;  but  ere  I  got  up  next  morn- 
ing, the  children  of  the  hamlet  were 
in  the  temple,  reading  in  their  sing- 
song way  the  Chinese  trimetrical 
classic  which  they  are  taught  to 
commit  to  memory  long  before  they 
understand  almost  a  word  of  its 
meaning.  The  contrast  which  Ce- 
lestial children  present  to  those  of 
the  West  is  striking.  They  are 
quiet,  calm,  perpetrate  no  tricks, 
and  rarely  or  never  play  about.  In 
fact,  their  demeanour  is  not  unlike 
that  of  aged  Europeans ;  while  the 
old  men,  on  the  other  hand,  display 
something  of  the  liveliness  of  child- 
hood, especially  when  engaged  in 
their  favourite  amusement  of  flying 
kites.  Though  teaching  was  thus 
carried  on  in  the  temple,  yet  that 
building  was  specially  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
villagers.  "  The  real  religion  of 
China/'  it  has  been  truly  said,  "  is 
not  the  worship  of  heaven  and 
earth,  nor  of  idols,  but  of  Confu- 
cius and  of  one's  own  ancestors." 
The  more  educated  classes,  includ- 
ing the  mandarins,  have  special  re- 
verence for  Confucius;  but  the  mass 
of  the  people  worship  the  spirits  of 
their  ancestors  with  profound  awe. 
They  believe  that  each  family  has 
a  close  peculiar  interest  in  all  its 
members,  whether  before  or  after 
death,  not  one  being  able  to  suffer 
without  all  being  afflicted.  Each 
house  has  its  lararium,  in  the  shape 
of  a  small  temple,  a  room,  or  even 
a  niche  in  the  wall,  where  the 
family  is  poor.  This  hall  at  Kan- 
how  had  many  ancestral  tablets 
hung  up  in  it,  and  also  some  for  the 
propitiation  of  kwei,  or  friendless 
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hungry  spirits,  for  whom  the  Chinese 
have  a  singular  dread.  Every  dis- 
trict in  the  country  has  a  temple 
with  the  tablets  of  all  persons  whose 
families  are  extinct.  To  the  ima- 
gination of  the  yellow-skinned  chil- 
dren of  Han  there  is  something 
very  awful  in  the  idea  of  a  forlorn 
shivering  ghost,  wandering  through 
the  air  without  any  progeny  on 
earth  to  care  for  it,  to  give  it  meat- 
offerings, or  the  warm  regard  of 
human  hearts  ;  and  they  believe 
that  such  friendless  spirits  are  al- 
ways likely  to  become  malignant 
powers,  and  to  work  them  evil. 
Some  districts  have  a  ceremony, 
every  ten  years  or  so,  called  the 
"  Universal  Rescue,"  for  the  special 
benefit  of  such  spirits. 

The  morning  wore  away  plea- 
santly as  I  was  sitting  on  a  little 
terrace,  shaded  by  a  large  tree,  in 
front  of  the  ancestral  hall.  A  num- 
ber of  small  villages  dotted  the  rice- 
fields  of  the  flat  valley;  and  after 
their  morning  meal  the  people  came 
out  to  their  work,  some  carrying  a 
light  plough  behind  the  ox  which 
had  to  drag  it,  others  with  hoes 
to  weed  the  sweet -potato  fields, 
bands  of  laughing  women  going  up 
the  mountains  to  cut  grass,  and  one 
gentleman  taking  a  morning  walk 
with  a  long  spear  over  his  shoulder. 
On  returning  from  a  visit  to  a  curi- 
ous rock,  called  the  "  Mother  and 
Child,"  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
woman  with  an  infant  upon  her 
back,  I  found  the  school  had 
"scaled,"  to  use  a  Scotch  phrase ; 
and  the  teachers,  with  the  elders, 
were  engaged  in  purchasing  articles 
for  a  general  dinner,  and  cutting 
them  up.  In  the  discussion  which 
went  on  upon  this  subject  a  few  of 
the  pot-bellied  children  who  re- 
mained took  great  interest,  throw- 
ing in  their  opinions  with  much 
calmness  and  gravity. 

That  afternoon  I  crossed  over  a 
second  range  of  mountains  into  an- 
other valley,  the  path  leading  down 
near  the  side  of  a  huge  black  preci- 
pice, which  looked  sublime  in  the 
moonlight.  Not  a  soul  was  met  on 
the  latter  part  of  the  way,  for  when 
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night  descends  on  China,  the  coun- 
try people  confine  themselves  to 
their  own  homes,  and  only  bands 
of  robbers  are  to  be  met  with,  or 
men  out  for  some  bloody  purpose, 
such  as  destroying  a  village  with 
which  they  are  at  war.  I  had  some- 
times stopped,  at  the  first  village  I 
came  to,  in  the  house  of  an  old 
woman;  and  one  evening,  when 
taking  an  English  friend  there,  a 
rather  startling  incident  occurred. 
As  we  came  round  a  corner  upon 
the  village,  just  as  I  was  expatiat- 
ing upon  the  friendliness  of  the 
people  and  the  perfect  safety  we 
would  enjoy,  a  gingall  was  fired, 
and  the  bullets  came  whistling 
round  our  heads.  My  companion 
looked  as  if  he  thought  this  fact 
considerably  outweighed  my  theory; 
but  it  turned  out  that  the  gingall, 
which  takes  some  little  time  to  go 
off,  had  actually  been  fired  before 
we  came  in  sight  round  the  corner. 
On  this  present  occasion  I  went  on 
to  another  village  called  Chin-wan, 
and  slept  in  the  house  of  a  young 
teacher,  who  remained  up,  or  rather 
lolling  on  his  couch,  till  about  one 
in  the  morning,  smoking  opium 
with  a  friend.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that,  with  only  one  exception, 
all  the  Chinese  dominies  I  came 
across  were  in  the  habit  of  smoking 
opium.  Probably  this  was  caused 
by  the  sedentary,  harassing,  and 
dreary  nature  of  their  occupation, 
which  makes  the  soothing  drug 
specially  desirable.  At  one  place  I 
was  told  I  could  not  see  the  teacher, 
though  it  was  the  middle  of  the 
day,  because  he  was  asleep  from 
opium.  Fancy  being  told,  and  as 
nothing  out  of  the  way,  that  a  paro- 
chial schoolmaster  was  invisible, 
because  he  was  dead  drunk  !  The 
Chinese,  however,  usually  take 
opium  in  moderation,  after  their 
meals,  just  as  we  do  beer  and  wine, 
and  no  discredit  attaches  to  such  a 
use  of  it.  The  practice  is  more  fas- 
cinating than  the  use  of  intoxicat- 
ing drinks,  and  more  easily  glides 
into  excess.  Of  teachers  in  China, 
unfortunately  for  them,  there  is  an 
immense  supply  owing  to  the  num- 
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her  of  disappointed  candidates  at 
the  competitive  examinations  for 
the  Government  service.  In  this 
Chin-wan  schoolhouse  I  met  a  fat 
man  who  had  been  in  Hong-Kong, 
and  spoke  a  little  English.  If  there 
was  any  self-approval  in  my  air  in 
telling  him  that  I  had  walked  over 
the  hills,  it  met  with  a  speedy  and 
severe  check,  for  he  immediately 
said — "  Eiya  !  Hab  walkee  !  allo 
same  one  coolie."  This  was  com- 
plimentary, but  I  had  my  revenge ; 
for  the  fat  man  told  me  that  he 
was  a  gentleman  living  at  his  ease, 
whereas  I  discovered  him,  early 
next  morning,  in  a  butcher's  shop, 
with  his  sleeves  tucked  up  dissect- 
ing a  fat  pig,  into  whose  entrails  he 
staggered  on  my  finding  him,  and 
exclaiming,  "  Hulloa  !  Allo  same 
one  butcher."  It  is  due  to  the 
Chinese,  however,  to  state,  that 
very  few  of  them  are  ashamed  of, 
or  attempt  to  conceal,  their  occu- 
pations. 

Hitherto  I  had  been  trifling  with 
the  excursion,  but  next  day  Aheung 
knew  by  our  starting  early  that 
we  were  in  for  work;  and  deep 
gloom  came  over  his  countenance 
when  he  saw  the  direction  I  was 
taking  up  the  Chin- wan  or  Talshan 
Valley,  towards  an  old  and  totally 
unfrequented  path  which  leads  over 
a  shoulder  of  the  Tai-mon  shan,  or 
"  Great  Hat  Mountain."  No  part 
of  the  Scotch  Highlands  presents 
a  more  picturesque  appearance  than 
the  upper  part  of  this  valley,  so 
plentifully  are  the  small  pines  scat- 
tered about,  so  deep  the  pools,  so 
wild  the  stream,  so  huge  and  fan- 
tastic the  shattered  rocks.  The 
Great  Hat  Mountain,  over  a  lower 
portion  of  which  we  go,  is  about 
4000  feet  high,  and  terraced  up  to 
the  very  top,  showing  it  was  culti- 
vated at  some  former  period ;  but 
now  it  is  entirely  without  habita- 
tions, and  covered  with  long  rank 
grass  of  the  coarsest  kind,  which 
forms  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
ascent.  I  got  up  to  the  top  once, 
with  great  difficulty,  and  was  re- 
warded by  a  magnificent  panorama 
of  sea  and  islands,  mountains  and 
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plains.  Even  Canton  could  be  seen 
in  the  distance  ;  the  villages  looked 
as  if  they  could  be  counted  by 
hundreds,  and  every  island  was 
fringed  round' with  numerous  junks 
and  fishing-boats.  Considering  that 
the  country  round  is  one  of  the 
most  sparsely  populated  parts  of 
China,  the  innumerable  indications 
of  human  life  were  somewhat  sur- 
prising. In  conjunction  with  what 
I  have  seen  in  more  thickly  habi- 
tated  parts  of  China,  such  as  the 
valleys  of  the  great  rivers,  I  in- 
cline to  think  that  the  numbers 
given  by  the  last  census  which 
I  know  of  as  available  were  cer- 
tainly not  above  the  truth.  It 
was  taken  about  1840,  and  the 
members  of  the  Russian  Legation 
at  Peking,  who  had  access  to  it, 
gave  the  entire  population  of  the 
Chinese  empire  at  412  millions. 
An  old  legend  regarding  the  Tai- 
mon  is,  that  a  proprietor  and  feudal 
chief  in  its  neighbourhood  gave  pro- 
tection and  support  to  the  sister  of 
a  dethroned  Chinese  emperor,  and, 
on  the  emperor  regaining  power,  he 
rewarded  the  chief  by  giving  him 
all  the  circle  of  country  which  he 
could  see  from  that  mountain.  It 
would  almost  require  some  such  re- 
ward to  induce  one  a  second  time 
to  encounter  the  fatigue  and  irrita- 
tion of  ascending  it  in  its  present 
condition.  The  Chinese  have  a 
great  idea  of  the  influence  of  moun- 
tains, speaking  of  them  as  more  or 
less  "  powerful,"  but  this  one  has 
no  particular  reputation  that  way. 
The  old  path  we  are  now  taking  is 
in  great  part  overgrown  with  grass, 
and  leads  through  a  complete  moun- 
tain solitude,  where  the  silence  is 
broken  only  by  the  wind  rustling 
in  the  rank  herbage,  and  no  signs 
of  life  meet  the  eye.  Aheung  mo- 
tions me  to  carry  my  revolver  in 
my  hand ;  he  is  in  an  agony  of 
terror,  and  I  can  distinguish  him 
uttering  the  words  lu  tsaak,  or  road- 
robber,  and  lo  foo,  or  tiger — two 
beings  with  which  the  Chinese  ima- 
gination peoples  the  whole  country. 
To  hear  them  talk  of  tigers,  one 
would  think  these  animals  were  as 
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thick  as  blackberries.  Nothing  was 
more  common  than  for  villagers  to 
say  to  me,  "  There  is  a  tiger  about 
here ;  would  you  be  good  enough  to 
go  out  and  shoot  it  ? "  as  if  I  had 
only  to  step  to  the  door  in  order  to 
find  one  ;  whereas  the  fact  is,  that 
I  never  saw  the  slightest  trace  of 
any,  though  a  few  certainly  do 
exist.  At  first  I  used  to  be  startled 
by  the  information  constantly  ten- 
dered that  there  was  a  party  of 
road-robbers  watching  the  Jpath  a 
little  way  on  j  but  as  they  never 
appeared,  I  began  to  get  quite  scep- 
tical on  the  subject,  until  at  last  I 
did  unexpectedly  meet  with  five  of 
them,  armed  with  short  swords,  who 
were  holding  the  top  of  a  mountain 
pass.  I  was  travelling  in  a  chair  at 
the  time,  and  on  seeing  this  ob- 
stacle my  coolies  at  once  put  down 
the  chair,  and  refused  to  proceed 
farther.  I  tried  to  represent  to 
them  that  though  the  robbers  were 
five,  we  were  five  also  ;  they  replied 
that  they  were  paid  to  carry  me,  not 
to  fight.  Deeming  it  safer  to  go 
forward  than  to  go  back,  I  walked 
up  to  the  men,  revolver  in  hand ; 
and  whenever  they  saw  I  was  so 
armed,  they  made  off,  greatly  to  my 
relief,  as  only  three  chambers  were 
loaded.  Chinese  pirates  and  high- 
waymen do  not  live  to  rob,  but  rob 
to  live;  and  so  they  like  to  be 
pretty  safe  in  what  they  do.  As 
they  are  lawless  only  to  prolong 
their  lives,  it  seems  to  them  the 
height  of  absurdity  to  put  them- 
selves in  any  decided  peril  for  the 
sake  of  plunder.  Theirs  is  a  highly 
rational  system,  in  consonance  with 
the  practical  tendencies  of  the  Celes- 
tial mind. 

Notwithstanding  Aheung's  ter- 
rors, we  got  quite  undisturbed  over 
the  Tai  Mon,  and  reached  before 
dusk  a  solitary  Buddhist  monas- 
tery, situated  in  a  wood  at  the  head 
of  and  overlooking  the  Pak-heung, 
or  "  Eight  Village  "  Valley.  As  we 
came  down  on  this  place,  I  heard 
the  firing  of  a  clan-fight  at  one  of 
the  villages  below  ;  and  often  as  I 
have  been  in  the  Pak-heung,  never 
have  I  been  there  without  finding 
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a  fight  going  on,  either  between 
two  or  more  of  its  own  villages, 
or  between  one  or  all  of  its  vil- 
lages and  those  of  the  Shap-heung, 
or  "  Ten  Village "  Valley,  imme- 
diately contiguous.  They  seemed 
to  have  as  much  stomach  for  fight- 
ing as  Aheung  had  for  worship, 
and  the  blame  was  laid  chiefly  on 
a  large  village  called  Kum-tin,  or 
"Fertile  Land,"  which  suffered  from 
a  plethora  of  wealth,  and  had  dis- 
puted claims  to  land  in  various  di- 
rections. Of  all  places  I  knew  in 
that  neighbourhood,  this  monastery 
was  my  favourite  haunt,  from  the 
view  it  commanded,  its  cleanliness, 
its  secluded  position,  and  its  inter- 
nal quiet.  The  two  or  three  monks 
occupying  it  were  always  glad  to 
see  me,  as  I  gave  them  presents, 
and  afforded  relief  to  the  tedium 
of  their  life.  On  this  occasion  they 
gave  me,  as  usual,  a  hearty  wel- 
come ;  but  I  was  rather  startled,  on 
being  awakened  about  midnight  by 
loud  shouts,  knocking  at  the  outer 
door,  and  the  flashing  of  torches 
beneath  my  window.  This  turned 
out  to  be  some  men  from  one  of 
the  fighting  villages,  who  had  taken 
it  into  their  heads  to  come  up  to 
the  monastery  at  that  unseason- 
able hour  for  mingled  purposes  of 
thanksgiving  and  jollification,  and 
who  remained  there  till  morning. 
They  were,  however,  perfectly  civil, 
and  showed  no  disposition  to  inter- 
fere with  me  in  any  way,  except  in 
questioning  Aheung  as  to  where  he 
came  from,  and  what  clan  he  be- 
longed to.  Had  he  been  one  of 
that  with  which  they  were  fighting, 
the  probability  is  they  would  have 
made  him  a  prisoner. 

It  was  delightful  in  the  morning 
to  sit  in  the  cool  air  on  the  terrace 
in  front  of  this  cold  or  Icy-Cloud 
Monastery,  as  it^is  called,  and  watch 
the  light  mist  rolling  off  the  Pak- 
heung  Valley,  and  brightening  over 
the  waters  of  Deep  Bay.  Soon 
from  every  village  the  smoke  of 
household  fires  rose  into  the  calm 
clear  air,  while,  every  ten  minutes 
or  so,  the  boom  of  a  gingall  came 
from  the  combatants  beneath,  and 
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reverberated  on  the  grand  cliff  be- 
hind us.  The  young  green  rice  of 
the  fields  below  was  like  a  vast  lake 
lying  round  the  villages  and  wood- 
ed knolls,  except  where  in  the  upper 
slopes  it  flowed  down  from  field  to 
field  like  a  river,  bearing  good  pro- 
mise for  the  stomachs  of  industri- 
ous hungry  men.  The  little  wooded 
islets  rose  from  the  rice  sea  with 
their  temples  and  ancestral  halls  as 
out  of  the  world's  everyday  work 
and  life.  On  either  side  of  the 
wide  Pak-heung  were  great,  bare, 
sublime  blocks  of  mountains,  with 
white  fleecy  clouds  occasionally 
floating  across  God's  bright  blue 
sky,  while  fish  were  leaping  in  the 
pond  below,  and  doves  were  cooing 
in  the  trees  around. 

But  one  must  have  breakfast.  The 
resources  of  the  country  are  con- 
fined to  rice,  salted  vegetables,  and 
bean -paste,  which  are  not  parti- 
cularly tempting ;  but  we  brought 
some  fish  with  us,  and  Aheung  has 
procured  some  eggs  and  pork  in  the 
nearest  village.  Strictly  speaking, 
this  being  a  Buddhist  place  of  wor- 
ship, no  food  that  has  had  life  in 
it  should  be  allowed  to  enter ;  but 
there  are  only  two  monks  here  at 
present — an  old  man  and  a  neo- 
phyte— and  my  sacrilege  is  winked 
at.  Nay,  it  is  more  than  winked 
at,  for,  as  we  breakfast  together, 
the  chopsticks  of  the  monk  gradu- 
ally deviate  towards  the  palatable 
fried  salt-water  fish.  Curiously  and 
inquiringly  he  turns  one  over,  and 
then,  as  if  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  his  careful  examination,  the  old 
sophist  exclaims,  "  Hai  tsai  !  " — 
"Vegetables  of  the  sea!"  and  im- 
mediately swallows  a  piece.  Under 
this  cunning  and  specious  phrase 
he  continues  to  dispose  of  a  very 
fair  quantity  of  fish  ;  but  the  pork 
was  a  little  too  much  for  his  con- 
science, and  he  affected  not  to  see 
it  at  all.  He  also  pretended,  my 
hair  being  cropped  close,  to  believe 
that  I  was  a  Buddhist.  On  learning 
that  we  were  going  to  a  place  called 
Li-long,  he  briefly  informed  me  that 
the  men  of  Li-long  were  robbers, 
and  immediately  thereafter  shovel- 
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led  in  a  vast  quantity  of  rice  into 
his  mouth,  as  if  he  were  afraid  to 
say  anything  more  on  that  painful 
subject.  This  monk,  who  was  quite 
hale  and  strong,  said  he  was  seventy 
years  old,  and  looked  as  if  he  might 
live  as  many  more.  His  occupa- 
tions, which  he  took  very  easily, 
were '  praying,  chanting,  bowing, 
and  reading.  The  Chinese  Bud- 
dhists have  the  idea  that,  by  retir- 
ing to  solitary  places,  avoiding 
bodily  activity  and  all  sensual  in- 
dulgence, living  with  extreme  tem- 
perance, and  spending  their  days  in 
meditation  and  prayer,  the  vital 
power  is  preserved  in  the  system, 
and  gradually  collects  towards  the 
crown  of  the  head,  until  at  last  the 
devotee  gains  the  possession  of  su- 
pernatural powers.  I  did  not  ob- 
serve that  this  old  gentleman  was 
distinguished  in  that  particular; 
and  the  neophyte,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  was  in  a  bad  way,  for  I  once 
detected  him,  the  monk  being  ab- 
sent, sitting  down  with  a  youthful 
visitor  to  a  dinner  where  figured 
the  unholy  articles  of  fowl,  pork, 
and  Chinese  wine,  of  the  two  former 
of  which  he  partook.  On  a  pre- 
vious visit  to  this  place,  a  wicked 
friend  of  mine,  who  had  full  com- 
mand of  the  language,  disturbed 
the  mind  of  the  neophyte  by  ar- 
dent praise  of  the  gentler  sex ; 
and  on  reading  the  inscription, 
"  May  the  children  and  grandchil- 
dren of  the  contributors  [to  the 
monastery]  gloriously  increase/'  he 
asked  him  how  he  could  expect  his 
children  to  increase  !  This  youth 
was  also  fond  of  reading  Christian 
tracts  in  Chinese.  Altogether,  what 
with  forbidden  literature,  forbid- 
den diet,  and  discourses  on  the 
forbidden  sex,  I  fear  the  neophyte 
will  never  attain  to  miraculous 
powers. 

These  Buddhist  temples  and  mo- 
nasteries are  thickly  scattered  over 
China.  They  are  often  buildings 
of  great  size,  and  afford  the  best 
resting-place  for  travellers,  but 
usually  the  staff  of  priests  is  very 
small  indeed,  and  these  bear  no 
very  good  name  among  the  people. 
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This  one  of  the  Icy  Cloud  had  not 
so  much  as  a  dozen  rooms  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  but  it  was  compact  and 
well  built.  The  walls  had  a  few 
frescoes  of  non  -  perspective  land- 
scapes, with  grotesque  devils  in  the 
foreground ;  there  were  also  statues  of 
Buddha,  of  Kiu-tsaang-keun,  or  the 
"  Heavenly  General/'  and  of  Koon 
Yum,  the  Hearer  of  Cries,  or  God- 
dess of  Grace,  to  whom  it  was  spe- 
cially dedicated.  Worshippers  were 
very  rarely  to  be  seen  in  it.  Many 
inscriptions,  of  which  the  following 
are  examples,  were  hung  upon  the 
walls  : — 

"  It  is  easy  to  leave  the  world ;  but  if 
the  heart  is  gross,  and  you  cannot  cease 
thinking  of  the  mud  and  trouble  of  life, 
your  living  in  a  deep  hill  is  vain." 

"  To  be  a  Buddhist  is  easy,  but  to 
keep  the  regulations  is  difficult." 

4 '  It  is  easy  to  preach  doctrines  (taali], 
but  to  apprehend  principles  is  difficult." 

"  If  you  do  not  put  forth  your  works, 
but  only  preach,  your  strength  is  emp- 
tily wasted ;  and  if  you  talk  till  you 
break  your  teeth,  even  then  it  will  be 
in  vain. "  , 

"  If  you  are  entirely  without  belief 
and  desire  (will),  and  do  not  attend  to 
the  prohibitions,  then  your  strength  will 
have  been  uselessly  wasted,  and  your 
head  shaved  to  no  purpose." 

"  May  the  precious  ground  (of  the 
monastery)  be  renewed." 

"To  be  intimate,  and  not  divided, 
consists  in  the  virtuous  roots  being 
gathered  in  a  place." 

"  When  the  image  was  asked  why  it 
turned  round  and  fell  backward,  it  said, 
'  Because  the  people  of  the  time  would 
not  turn  their  heads ; ' "  [they  probably 
being  a  stiff-necked  generation,  like  the 
people  of  many  other  times  and  places.  ] 

"  Peacefully  seclude  and  regulate 
yourselves." 

It  will  be  observed  that  some  of 
these  inscriptions  are  most  sensible 
as  well  as  appropriate.  While  the 
last  is  quite  in  place  in  such  an  in- 
stitution, it  is  wisely  modified  by 
the  five  first,  which  show  how  re- 
tirement can  be  made  profitable, 
or  at  least  warn  against  its  being 
unprofitable.  The  seclusion  of  a 
monastery  can  only  be  of  advan- 
tage to  those  who,  having  experi- 
enced the  turmoil  and  passion  of 
worldly  life,  really  know  its  bitter- 
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ness,  and  desire  something  better. 
It  is  not  only  the  old  monk  who 
breaks  his  teeth  in  vain,  or  the 
neophyte  who  shaves  his  head  to 
no  purpose.  Youth  is  the  time  for 
action — for  "  the  mud  and  trouble 
of  life  " — and  in  vain  do  men  try  to 
evade  it  by  planting  the  unhappy 
slip  "  in  a  deep  hill,"  bidding  him 
observe  "  the  trees  of  the  clouds 
and  the  flowers  of  the  mountains," 
or  oppressing  him  with  moral  and 
religious  ideas  which  he  cannot 
appreciate.  Old  age,  again,  is  the 
proper  period  for  meditation  and 
wisdom.  How  often,  in  all  coun- 
tries, do  we  see  the  virtues  suitable 
to  one  period  of  life,  or  to  one 
station  of  life,  forced  upon  per- 
sons of  other  ages  and  of  different 
stations,  until  their  souls  revolt 
within  them  against  all  virtue 
whatever ! 

Passing  northward  from  the 
"  Eighth  Village"  Valley,  we  walk- 
ed over  undulating  moorland,  bro- 
ken by  low  hills  covered  with 
white  quartz,  passing  one  village 
called  Kum-chin,  or  the  "  Golden 
Cash,"  which  was  surrounded  by 
acres  of  large  fir-trees,  lychus  and 
other  fruit-trees,  well  stocked  with 
doves  ;  and  another  which  bore  the 
fragrant  name  of  Wa-cheang,  or 
"  Fine  -  smelling  Grain,"  though 
eminently  dirty,  and  surrounded 
by  a  stagnant  ditch.  About  two 
miles  after  .crossing  a  creek,  we 
skirted  the  small  walled  town  of 
Sam-chun,  but  took  good  care  not 
to  enter.  Doubtless  at  that  time 
we  might  have  done  so  with  toler- 
able safety,  but  I  once  had  such  a 
narrow  escape  in  that  place,  that  I 
had  no  desire  whatever  again  to 
tempt  its  hospitality.  Sam-chun  is 
a  mart  of  bad  repute,  being  at  the 
head  of  a  creek,  and  rather  a  depot 
for  goods,  frequently  pirated,  rather 
than  giving  hostage  for  its  respec- 
tability in  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
Aheung,  who  was  an  old  man  him- 
self, explained  its  iniquities  by  the 
fact  that  there  were  few  or  no  old 
men  to  be  found  in  it.  The  first 
time  I  visited  it,  along  with  a 
friend,  hostilities  were  going  on  at 
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Canton,  and  rewards  were  out  for 
the  heads  of  foreigners.  One  of 
our  coolies  asked  us  to  go  into  a 
shop  in  the  town  which  was  kept 
by  some  relatives  of  his,  and  in 
doing  so  we  passed  through  two 
small  gateways,  and  also  the  but- 
chers' bazaar.  The  shopmen  re- 
ceived us  very  well,  but  we  had 
scarcely  time  to  drink  a  cup  of  tea 
before  the  room  was  filled  by  a 
crowd  of  ruffians,  chiefly  butchers 
from  the  neighbouring  bazaar, 
armed  with  knives  and  choppers. 
They  first  began  shouting  deris- 
ively, pressing  in  and  hustling  us  ; 
then  got  up  the  cry  "  Td  td  /"— 
"  Strike,  strike ! ';  with  which  Chi- 
nese commence  all  their  assaults  ; 
and  then  the  ominous  words  "  Fan- 
quiei  sha  tao" — "  Cut  off  the  heads  of 
the  Foreign  Devils" — coupled  with 
some  remarks  as  to  what  amount 
of  dollars  these  articles  would  bring 
at  Fat-shan.  Those  who  know  only 
the  ordinary  placid  appearance  of 
the  Chinaman,  have  happily  little 
idea  of  the  spectacle  he  presents 
when  working  himself  into  a  fury, 
or  the  atrocities  which  he  is  cap- 
able of  committing.  The  butchers 
round  us — and  there  must  have  been 
nearly  a  hundred  in  the  shop — were 
pushing  one  another  on  and  rapid- 
ly rising  to  blood-heat.  Another 
minute  would  have  proved  fatal, 
and  as  it  was,  I  had  no  hope  of  final 
escape,  the  only  ambition  which 
occurred  being  that  of  getting  up 
into  a  loft  close  to  where  I  stood, 
and  where  our  revolvers  could  have 
been  used  with  effect.  The  coolie 
who  brought  us  into  the  fix  wanted 
us  to  fire,  but  that  would  have  been 
madness,  pressed  in  as  we  were  by 
the  crowd.  Fortunately  the  shop- 
keepers, and  some  more  respectable 
Chinese  who  were  beside  us,  so  far 
took  our  part  as  to  assist  in  getting 
us  hustled  out  through  a  door  before 
the  bolder  of  the  ruffians  had  quite 
worked  their  way  to  us  ;  and  as  we 
got  through,  a  yell  of  rage  and  disap- 
pointment rose  from  the  crowd ;  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  shopmen 
suffered,  for  there  was  a  general  row 
inside,  with  great  crashing  of  furni- 
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ture.  As  the  crowd  could  not  get 
quickly  out  of  the  shop,  we  had  the 
start  of  it  in  the  streets,  but  were 
soon  overtaken  by  the  rabble,  who 
pressed  closely  on  us  and  threw 
bricks,  besides  exhausting  indecent 
language  in  their  remarks.  Luckily 
they  were  rather  afraid  of  our  re- 
volvers, and  the  street  was  too  nar- 
row to  allow  of  their  passing  to  get 
the  gates  shut.  They  called  upon 
the  Chinamen  we  passed  at  shop 
doors  and  side  streets  to  strike  us 
down;  and  one  individual  offered 
to  do  so  with  a  long  hoe,  but  failed, 
while  on  others  we  tried  very  hard 
to  smile  blandly,  as  if  the  whole 
affair  were  a  J6ke  or  a  popular  ova- 
tion. Even  on  the  plain  beyond 
the  crowd  followed  us  for  two  miles; 
some  men  from  a  neighbouring  vil- 
lage, armed  with  gingalls,  threat- 
ened to  cut  off  our  retreat,  and  a 
number  of  junkmen,  with  filthy 
gestures  and  language,  invited  us 
to  stop  and  fight  them,  as  if  two 
strangers,  just  escaped  from  immi- 
nent death,  were  at  all  likely  to 
delay  for  the  pleasure  of  encounter- 
ing about  two  hundred  pirates.  As 
my  friend  could  not  swim,  I  was 
afraid  we  might  be  brought  up  at 
the  creek;  but  the  boat  was  just 
starting,  and,  by  holding  a  revolver 
to  his  head,  we  persuaded  the  ferry- 
man to  take  us  over,  notwithstand- 
ing the  counter  -  threats  addressed 
to  him  by  those  of  the  ruffians  who 
had  still  continued  to  follow. 

The  whole  affair  took  us  so  much 
by  surprise,  and  there  was  such 
necessity  for  immediate  action,  that 
we  did  not  fully  realise  it  until  we 
were  safe  enough  to  take  a  rest, 
when  we  both  began  to  feel  rather 
faint,  and  had  immediate  recourse 
to  our  flasks  for  a  glass  of  brandy. 
I  experienced,  however,  a  peculiarly 
disagreeable  sensation  when  the 
crowd  was  howling  round  us  in  the 
shop ;  it  was  not  fear  of  the  con- 
sequences, but  a  kind  of  magnetic 
effect  from  the  noise  and  brutal 
hostility  of  so  many  human  beings. 
A  little  terrier-bitch  which  I  had 
with  me,  and  which  I  carried  out 
in  my  arms,  as  otherwise  it  would 
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have  been  trampled  down,  was  so 
affected  by  this  that  it  trembled 
violently,  quivering  like  an  aspen 
leaf.  There  is  something  very  try- 
ing in  the  hostility  of  a  howling 
crowd,  and  a  species  of  almost 
physical  effluence  goes  out  from  it 
beyond  visible  positive  action.  A 
man  who  was  lynched  in  Texas  a 
few  years  ago,  and  whom  a  party 
of  soldiers  tried  to  save,  was  so 
affected  by  the  conflict  round  him 
that  he  besought  his  friends  either 
to  hang  him  or  to  give  him  up  at 
once.  I  have  heard  an  old  Calif  or- 
nian  settler  say  that  it  was  nothing 
to  be  in  a  stampede  of  wild  cattle, 
compared  with  being  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  either  terrified  or  in- 
furiated men. 

This  occurrence,  I  daresay,  is  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  my  never  hav- 
ing again  entered  Sam-chun,  though 
often  passing  it.  The  General  com- 
manding her  Majesty's  forces  at 
Canton  got,  at  our  complaint,  the 
Governor  of  Kwang-tung  to  issue  a 
proclamation  warning  against  the 
recurrence  of  similar  outrages ;  but 
the  Governor-General  exercises  very 
little  power  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  Sam-chun  is  a  place  of 
very  bad  general  repute,  and  even 
Chinese  travellers  carefully  avoid 
it,  so  I  had  no  desire  to  experiment 
as  to  the  actual  effect  of  the  pro- 
clamation. Aheung  was  with  me 
when  this  perilous  incident  occur- 
red ;  but  he  carefully  disappeared, 
and  only  turned  up  again  towards 
evening,  carrying  a  basket,  which 
he  had  saved,  as  the  excuse  for  his 
absence.  After  we  are  fairly  past 
Sam-chun  on  this  our  present  ex- 
cursion, he  turns  round  to  look  at 
it,  grins  at  me,  and  draws  his  hand 
significantly  across  his  throat.  We 
stop  this  night  at  his  own  village 
of  San-kong,  a  little  further  on, 
and  sleep  in  the  schoolhouse,  which 
is  large  and  airy.  Moved  by  the 
report  of  my  coolie,  the  people  there 
were  particularly  civil ;  and  Aheung 
insisted  on  providing  the  morning 
and  evening  repast,  with  abundance 
of  hot  fsan,  or  Chinese  wine,  at  his 
own  expense.  He  also  brought  his 
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very  aged  mother  to  see  me,  and 
she  would  have  kow-towed  had  I 
allowed  her.  Frequently  the  Chin- 
ese are  accused  of  ingratitude,  but 
I  must  say  I  have  always  found  a 
very  strong  desire  on  their  part  to 
reciprocate  favours.  At  this  place 
a  rather  curious  proposal  was  made 
by  a  Chinese  traveller  who  was 
halting  at  a  tea-house  in  front  of 
the  village.  On  seeing  me  he  took 
off  his  coat  and  displayed  to  the 
people  his  bare  back,  which  was 
cruelly  scored  by  the  strokes  of  a 
rattan.  "  See,"  he  said,  "how  the 
foreign  devils  in  Hong-Kong  treat 
a  respectable  Chinaman  :  now  that 
we  have  got  this  foreign  devil 
amongst  us,  let  us  tie  him  up  and 
flog  him,  and  see  how  he  will  like 
it."  Immediately  on  this  Aheung' s 
inarticulate  voice  rose  in  vehement 
protest,  and  the  people  would  not 
listen  to  the  proposal  for  a  moment ; 
but  it  made  my  back  shiver,  for 
had  it  been  advanced  in  a  village 
where  I  was  unknown,  it  might 
very  possibly  have  been  carried  in- 
to execution — which  would  have 
been  neither  profit  nor  glory,  and 
would  have  been  all  the  harder  be- 
cause I  strongly  disapproved  of  the 
way  in  which  such  punishments 
were  carried  out  by  the  police.  It 
used  to  be  a  most  horrid  spectacle 
to  see,  as  often  might  be  done,  a 
poor  wretch,  with  his  back  all  raw 
and  bloody,  exposed  in  Queen's 
Road,  the  most  crowded  thorough- 
fare of  the  town,  trembling  from 
pain,  shame,  and  cold,  and  trying 
to  conceal  his  face  from  the  passers- 
by.  I  could  not  wonder  if  a  man 
who  had  so  suffered  tried  to  murder 
a  dozen  Europeans,  especially  if  he 
had  suffered  unjustly,  as  was  nearly 
as  likely  to  be  the  case  as  nqt,  or 
for  some  trivial  offence,  such  as 
stealing  three  hairs  from  a  horse's 
tail,  for  which  I  have  known  a 
flogging  with  the  rattan  inflicted. 

Our  next  day's  journey  was  also 
a  short  one  of  only  twelve  miles. 
Shady  paths  along  the  side  of  a 
stream  led  us  to  Pu-kak,  a  large 
Hakka  village,  where  the  German 
missionaries  had  formerly  a  station 
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in  the  hue,  or  marketplace,  but 
were  forbidden  to  enter  the  village 
itself,  or  to  walk  on  a  neighbouring 
hill,  lest  they  should  disturb  the 
dragon  beneath,  who  could  not  be 
supposed  to  stand  the  insult  of 
foreigners  trampling  upon  his  neck ! 
At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  at 
Canton,  the  Rev.  Messrs  Lobschied 
and  Winnes,  who  were  labouring 
here,  were  assailed  by  the  people, 
and  had  to  barricade  themselves  in 
their  house.  The  former  gentleman 
got  out  at  night  by  a  back  window ; 
and,  being  pursued,  escaped  by  con- 
cealing himself  in  the  water  and 
among  the  lotus-leaves  of  a  small 
pond,  enjoying  the  pleasure,  while 
lying  there,  of  hearing  the  Chinese 
thrusting  their  long  spears  close  to 
him.  Mr  Winnes  was  held  to  ran- 
som for  240  dollars,  and  was  re- 
leased ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
that  would  have  taken  place  had  a 
small  military  force  not  been  de- 
spatched from  Hong-Kong  for  his 
relief. 

At  Li-lang,  or  the  village  of 
"Flourishing  Plums,"  which  we 
next  reached,  I  was  glad  to  find 
Mr  Winnes,  and  to  stay  with  him. 
He  had  been  residing  there  alone, 
most  of  the  time,  for  nearly  six 
months,  in  a  small  room  above  a 
very  small  chapel  and  schoolhouse, 
which  were  built  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war.  All  his 
attempts  to  get  a  suitable  site  for  a 
house  had  been  unsuccessful,  owing 
to  the  geomantic  fears  of  the  Hak- 
kas.  At  one  place  they  were  afraid 
that  the  White  Tiger,  whatever  that 
may  be,  would  be  disturbed  by  his 
building.  Another  suitable  site 
was  refused  because  the  spirits  of 
the  ancestors  wandering  about  the 
graves  on  the  opposite  hill  would 
be  disturbed  by  any  change  of  the 
aspect  of  the  scene,  such  as  a  new 
house  would  cause.  This  geomancy 
is  a  rather  mysterious  and  difficult 
subject,  which  has  its  own  priests, 
and  exercises  much  influence  over 
the  minds  of  the  Chinese.  One  of 
the  converts  of  the  missionary  had 
been  a  geomancer,  and  had  written 
an  essay  on  the  subject,  in  which 
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he  makes  mention  of  such  awful 
things  as  the  Deadly  Vapour  around 
the  dwelling,  the  Fiery  Star  which 
brings  destruction,  the  Mghtly  Dog 
who  causes  apparitions,  the  Aban- 
doned Spirits  who  promote  ignor- 
ance, the  White  Tiger  of  the  Hea- 
venly Gate,  the  Seven  Murderers, 
the  Gate  of  Death,  the  Pestilen- 
tial Devil,  the  Hanging  Devil, 
the  Strangler,  the  Poisoner,  the 
Knocker  at  the  Door,  the  Lament- 
ing Devil,  the  Scatterer  of  Stones, 
the  Barking  Dragon,  the  Ravenous 
Heavenly  Dog,  and  the  Murderer 
of  the  Year.  Talk  of  the  Chinese 
not  being  an  imaginative  people ! 
Why,  these  mere  names  suggest  a 
whole  world  of  terror ;  they  are 
enough  to  make  one  shudder  and 
have  recourse  immediately  to  a 
solemn  study  of  the  seventy -two 
principles  of  the  mysterious  laws  of 
the  efficacious  charm  for  protecting 
houses. 

Another  interesting  subject  on 
which  Mr  Winnes  gave  me  novel 
information  was  the  practice  of 
Spirit- Writing  among  the  Chinese, 
which  has  existed  from  an  early 
period,  and  strikingly  resembles 
the  Western  Spirit  -  Rapping  of 
modern  times.  I  have  pretty  full 
notes  on  this  Geister  Shrift,  as  the 
German  called  it,  but  must  avoid 
tedious  details.  It  is  sometimes 
had  recourse  to  by  mandarins  and 
educated  persons,  as  well  as  by  the 
ignorant,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
information  as  to  the  future  inten- 
tions of  Heaven,  which  are  other- 
wise hid  from  human  beings.  One 
of  the  most  frequent  inquiries  put 
is  as  to  whether  the  questioner  will 
have  a  number  of  male  children, 
but  all  sorts  of  subjects  are  inquired 
into,  both  personal  and  political  ; 
and  many  volumes  exist,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  alleged  to  have 
been  written  by  spirits;  so  the  Seer 
of  Poughkeepsie  has  been  antici- 
pated in  the  Flowery  Land.  The 
Spirit  -  Writing  is  called  by  the 
Chinese  Kong-pit,  or  "  Descending 
to  the  Pencil,"  and  the  first  step  is 
to  cut  a  bent  twig  from  an  apricot 
tree,  affixing  at  the  same  time  to 
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the  tree  certain  characters  which 
notify  that  the  twig  or  magic  pen- 
cil is  taken,  because  the  spirit  will 
descend  in  order  to  reveal  hidden 
things.  Having  thus  consoled  the 
tree  for  its  loss,  the  twig  is  cut  into 
the  shape  of  a  Chinese  pen,  and 
one  end  is  inserted  at  right  angles 
into  the  middle,  not  the  end,  of  a 
piece  of  bamboo,  about  a  foot  long 
and  an  inch  thick,  so  that  were  this 
bamboo  laid  upon  a  man's  palms 
turned  upwards,  the  twig  might 
hang  down  and  be  moved  over  a 
piece  of  paper.  In  a  temple,  a 
schoolhouse,  or  an  ancestral  hall, 
chairs  are  then  set  apart  for  the 
spirit  to  be  summoned,  and  for  the 
god  or  saint  of  the  temple  or  village 
under  whose  power  the  summoned 
spirit  is  supposed  to  be  wandering. 
One  table  is  covered  with  flowers, 
cakes,  wine,  and  tea  for  the  re- 
freshment and  delectation  of  the 
supernatural  visitors,  while  another 
is  covered  with  fine  sand,  in  order 
that  the  spirit  may  there  write  its 
intimations.  In  order  to  add  to 
the  solemnity  of  the  scene,  proceed- 
ings are  not  commenced  till  after 
dark,  and  the  spectators  are  expect- 
ed to  attend  fasting,  in  full  dress, 
and  in  a  proper  frame  of  mind. 

The  usual  way  of  communicating 
in  China  with  the  higher  super- 
natural powers  is  by  writing  sup- 
plications or  thanksgivings  on  red 
or  gold-tissue  paper,  and  then  burn- 
ing the  paper,  the  idea  being  that 
the  characters  upon  it  are  thus  con- 
veyed into  a  spiritual  form.  In 
order  to  spirit-writing,  a  piece  of 
paper  is  burnt  containing  some 
such  prayer  as  this  to  the  tutelary 
deity  or  saint  of  the  place  : — "  This 
night  we  have  prepared  wine  and 
gifts,  and  we  now  beseech  our  great 
Patron  to  bring  before  us  a  cloud- 
wandering  spirit  into  this  temple, 
in  order  that  we  may  communicate 
with  him."  After  the  saint  has  had 
sufficient  time  to  find  a  spirit,  two 
or  three  of  the  company  go  to  the 
door  to  receive  him,  and  the  spirit 
is  conducted  to  the  seat  set  apart 
for  him,  with  much  honour,  with 
many  genuflexions,  and  the  burn- 
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ing  of  gold  paper.  The  bamboo  is 
then  placed  in  the  palms  of  a  man, 
so  that  the  apricot  twig  touches  the 
smooth  sand  upon  one  of  the  tables ; 
and  it  is  usually  preferred  that  the 
person  in  whose  hands  the  magic 
pen  is  thus  placed  should  be  unable 
to  write,  as  that  gives  some  guar- 
antee against  collusion  and  decep- 
tion. It  is  then  asked  if  the  spirit 
has  arrived  from  the  clouds;  on 
which,  if  he  is  there,  the  spirit 
makes  the  bamboo  shake  in  the 
hands  of  the  individual  who  is 
holding  it,  so  that  the  magic  twig 
writes  on  the  sand  the  character 
to,  or  "  arrived."  When  it  is  thus 
known  that  the  supernatural  guest 
is  present,  both  he  and  the  tutelary 
deity  are  politely  requested  to  seat 
themselves  in  the  arm-chairs  which 
have  been  provided,  the  latter,  of 
course,  being  on  the  left,  or  in  the 
post  of  honour  according  to  Chinese 
ideas.  They  are  then  refreshed  by 
the  burning  of  more  paper,  and  by 
the  pouring  out  of  wine,  which 
they  are  thus  supposed  spiritually 
to  drink;  and  those  who  wish  to 
question  the  ghost  are  formally  in- 
troduced to  it,  for  nothing  would 
be  considered  more  shocking  than 
for  any  one  suddenly  and  rude- 
ly to  intrude  himself  upon  its 
notice.  After  these  ceremonies,  it 
is  thought  proper  that  the  visitor 
from  the  clouds  should  communi- 
cate something  about  himself ;  so 
inquiries  are  made  as  to  his  family 
and  personal  names,  the  period  at 
which  he  lived,  and  the  position 
which  he  occupied.  The  question 
as  to  time  is  usually  made  by  ask- 
ing what  dynasty  he  belonged  to, 
a  few  hundred  years  more  or  less 
not  being  thought  anything  of 
among  this  ancient  people,  and  a 
ghost  of  at  least  a  thousand  years 
old  being  preferred  to  younger  and 
consequently  less  experienced  per- 
sons. The  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions are  given  as  before,  the  spirit, 
through  the  medium,  tracing  charac- 
ters upon  the  sand. 

After  that,  those  who  have  been 
introduced  to  the  invisible  guest 
put  their  inquiries  as  to  the  future. 
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The  questions  and  the  name  of  the 
questioner  are  written  upon  a  piece 
of  gold  paper,  as  thus: — "  Lee  Tai  is 
respectfully  desirous  to  know  whe- 
ther he  shall  count  many  male  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren."  "Wohong 
would  gladly  know  whether  his  son 
Apak  will  obtain  a  degree  at  the  ex- 
amination at  Canton  next  month." 
The  paper  with  the  question  is  then 
burned,  and  the  spirit  moves  the 
magic  pen  until  an  answer,  most 
frequently  in  verse,  is  traced  upon 
the  sand.  If  the  bystanders  can- 
not make  out  the  answer,  the 
ghostly  interpreter  will  sometimes 
condescend  to  write  it  again,  and  to 
add  the  word  "  right ';  when  it  is  at 
last  properly  understood.  After 
the  sand  on  the  table  is  all  written 
over,  it  is  again  rolled  smooth,  and 
the  kind  spirit  continues  its  work. 
When  the  answer  is  in  verse,  the 
bystanders  often  take  to  flattery, 
and  say,  "  The  illustrious  spirit 
has  most  distinguished  poetical 
powers."  To  which  the  illustrious 
spirit  usually  replies,  in  Chinese 
— "  Hookey  Walker  ! "  Whenever 
a  question  is  put,  the  paper  is 
burned  and  wine  is  poured  out;  for 
Chinese  ghosts  appear  to  be  thirsty 
souls,  and  are  not  above  reprimand- 
ing those  who  neglect  to  give  them 
wine,  or  do  not  regard  their  utter- 
ances with  sufficient  respect.  It  is 
believed  that  the  man  in  whose 
hands  the  magic  pen  lies  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  its  movements, 
and  its  motions  can  be  easily  seen, 
and  cause  some  little  noise,  thump- 
ing down  on  the  table. 

These  operations  go  on  till  shortly 
after  midnight,  when,  according  to 
the  principles  of  Chinese  physical 
science,  the  yung,  or  male  principle 
of  life,  gains  the  ascendancy.  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  covert  satire  is 
intended  in  thus  making  the  ghost 
loquacious  only  when  under  the 
influence  of  the  yong,  or  female 
principle  ;  but  it  may  be  so,  or 
there  may  be  something  in  common 
in  this  respect  between  Chinese 
spirits  and  the  ghosts  of  our  own 
land,  which  used  to  vanish  at  the 
first  crowing  of  the  cock.  At  all 
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events,  soon  after  midnight,  the 
celestial  visitor,  who  is  not  less 
formally  polite  than  Chinese  still 
in  the  flesh,  writes  on  the  table — 
"  Gentlemen  !  I  am  obliged  for  your 
liberal  presents,  but  now  I  must 
take  my  departure."  The  gentle- 
men reply  to  this,  still  through  the 
medium  of  burned  paper — "  We 
beseech  the  illustrious  ghost  still 
to  remain  with  us  a  little  longer, 
and  still  further  to  enlighten  our 
minds."  "  Permit  me  to  go,"  po- 
litely answers  the  spirit,  "for  I 
am  urgently  required  elsewhere;" 
whereon  the  whole  assembly  rises, 
and,  advancing  to  the  door  with 
burning  papers,  escort  the  ghost  out, 
complimenting  him,  bowing  to  him, 
and  begging  for  his  pardon  if  they 
have  at  all  failed  in  doing  him 
honour.  At  the  door  they  respect- 
fully take  leave  of  him,  and  allow 
him  to  wander  on  into  the  darkness 
and  the  clouds. 

It  is  curious  to  find  that  this 
supposed  modern  form  of  delusion, 
or  else  of  communication  with  the 
spirit  world,  has  been  in  existence 
in  the  Middle  Empire  for  centuries, 
and  it  is  only  one  of  many  things 
recently  springing  up  in  Europe 
which  have  been  anticipated  by  the 
Celestials.  A  good  deal  of  faith  is 
attached  to  these  ghostly  utterances, 
and  the  ceremonies  are  conducted 
with  solemnity.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  communication  with  the 
supernatural  world  by  means  of 
burned  papers  is  not  an  isolated 
notion  in  the  circle  of  Chinese 
ideas.  Everything  is  considered  as 
having  an  existence  beyond  that 
which  it  presents  to  the  bodily  eye. 
Even  inanimate  objects  may  be  said 
to  have  a  soul ;  and  things  (to  use 
the  word  in  its  widest  sense)  have 
the  same  relationships  to  each  other 
in  their  spiritual  as  in  their  visible 
existence.  Thus,  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  must  eat,  whether  they  be  in 
heaven  or  hell,  in  clouds  or  sun- 
shine. They  devour  not  spiritual 
turnips,  rice,  and  pork,  but  the 
soul  or  spiritual  existence  of  visible 
turnips,  rice,  and  pork ;  and,  like 
other  Chinese,  they  prefer  fowl, 
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clucks,  and  birds'-nest  soup,  when 
they  can  get  these  luxuries.  So  far 
is  this  carried,  that  in  the  "Uni- 
versal Rescue,"  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  separate  bathing- 
rooms  are  set  apart  for  spirits  of 
the  different  sexes,  in  which  they 
are  supposed  to  perform  their  spi- 
ritual ablutions.  Thus  the  present 
and  the  past,  the  visible  and  the 
invisible,  are  inseparably  connected, 
while  both  are  seen  to  shape  the 
unformed  future. 

At  Li-long  Mr  Winnes  had  a  small 
congregation  of  converts  from  among 
the  peasantry,  and  a  few  intelligent 
young  men  whom  he  was  training 
for  missionary  or  educational  pur- 
poses ;  hymns  were  sung  in  Chinese, 
but  set  to  German  music.  Besides 
conveying  instruction,  the,  mission- 
aries— who  have  all  studied  medi- 
cine more  or  less — give  medicine 
and  medical  treatment  to  many  of 
the  Chinese  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact,  and  try  to  cure  inveter- 
ate debauched  opium-smokers  by 
taking  them  in  charge  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  keeping  them  under 
their  own  eye,  and  supplying  such 
drugs  as  are  necessary  to  prevent 
the  system  from  breaking  up  when 
the  narcotic  food  on  which  it  has 
been  accustomed  to  depend  is  with- 
drawn. Credit  is  due  to  these  edu- 
cated and  intelligent  men  who  thus 
cut  themselves  off  from  the  enjoy- 
ments of  their  own  civilisation,  and 
devote  themselves  to  the  improve- 
ment of  a  somewhat  rude  and  wild 
people  like  those  who  inhabit  these 
mountainous  districts  of  Kwang- 
tung.  In  many  respects  their  work 
is  important,  and  especially  as  act- 
ing as  a  "  buffer,"  to  use  a  railway 
phrase,  between  two  antagonistic 
races  and  antagonistic  civilisations. 
In  ordinary  circumstances  they  are 
treated  not  merely  with  respect,  but 
also  with  a  friendly  confidence  rarely 
extended  to  foreigners,  though  when 
war  is  abroad  and  the  minds  of  the 
people  are  exasperated  their  services 
may  be  forgotten.  By  mingling 
with  the  people,  speaking  their 
language,  sympathising  with  their 
humble  joys  and  sorrows,  and  allevi- 
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ating  their  sufferings,  they  present 
the  foreigner  in  a  new  and  beauti- 
ful light  to  the  Chinese,  and  dissi- 
pate the  prejudice  which  has  at- 
tached itself  to  his  name. 

On  leaving  Li-long  next  day  the 
German  missionary  asked  me  to. 
visit  a  village  called  Ma-hum,  in  the 
Yeang-tai  Mountains,  to  which  I  was 
bound,  as  it  had  suffered  severely 
in  a  prolonged  clan-fight,  and  ^he 
thought  that  the  advent  of  a  fo- 
reigner would  give  its  inhabitants 
some  little  prestige  which  might 
save  them  from  the  utter  destruc- 
tion with  which  they  were  threaten- 
ed by  the  neighbouring  and  more 
powerful  village  of  Schan  -  tsun. 
As  the  day  was  warm  and  the  way 
was  long,  I  engaged  a  chair  and  a 
couple  of  coolies,  who  went  on 
sturdily  through  narrow  valleys  be- 
tween low  hills  frequently  covered 
with  pine  -  apple  trees  or  rather 
bushes.  After  passing  the  large 
wealthy  village  of  Tsing  -  fer,  or 
"  Clear  Lake,"  where  there  are  some 
enormous  trees,  and,  among  others, 
a  bastard  banian,  the  trunk  of  which 
is  forty  feet  in  circumference,  we 
began  to  enter  the  Yeang-tai  Moun- 
tains, where  the  Throne  of  the  Sun 
is  supposed  to  be  situated.  At 
first  they  appeared  not  nearly  so 
beautiful  and  striking  as  when  I 
had  visited  them  the  previous  sum- 
mer. At  that  time  the  orchards  of 
peach,  plum,  pear,  and  apple  trees, 
which  form  the  main  attraction  of 
the  valleys,  were  loaded  with  leaves, 
blossoms,  and  fruit ;  the  grass  was 
everywhere  green  ;  the  red  sides  of 
the  more  barren  hills  were  diver- 
sified by  numerous  waterfalls  and 
foaming  streams ;  while  fantastic 
clouds,  here  dark  and  threatening, 
but  there  lit  golden  by  the  sunlight, 
wreathed  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains. In  this  dry  season  the  more 
western  portions  of  the  Yeang-tai 
looked  bare  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  spring  was  not  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced for  the  trees  to  show  more 
than  barely  visible,  though  budding 
knobs  ;  the  grass  on  the  hills  was 
dry  and  yellow,  and  our  path  wound 
away  through  interminable  small 
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valleys,  where  tlie  slopes   around 
seemed  neither  solid  rock  nor  fruit- 
ful  earth,  but   ridges   of  decayed 
granite  which  the  rains  had  washed 
bare  and  the  sun  had  bleached  to 
a  dirty  reddish-white.     It  was  like 
finding  a  once  fair  lady  in  a  faded 
condition  and  a  dubious  undress. 
The  fruits  which  form  the  product 
of  this  district  are  not  particularly 
satisfactory  to  European  judgment. 
The  plums,  apricots,  and  peaches, 
though  small,  are  much  the  best ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  in 
good  condition,  as  the  Chinese  seem 
to  prefer  them  either  unripe  or  rot- 
ten ;  and  they  are  always  gathered 
too  soon,  partly  on  this  account  and 
partly  to  preserve  them  from  the 
ravages  of  birds  and  thieves.     The 
large  juicy  pears   are  exceedingly 
coarse-grained,  and  have  not  much 
taste ;  the  pulp  feels  dry  and  gritty 
in  the  mouth,  and  the  only  way  to 
enjoy  them  properly  is  to  eat  them 
stewed.     The  dry  leathery   apples 
are  miserable  indeed.     Those  fruits 
in  the  south  of  China  which  belong 
to  the  tropical  zone  are  much  better 
than  those  whose  proper  place  is  in 
the   temperate.      The  pine-apples, 
the  custard-apples,  the  guavas,  the 
pomegranates,  and  the   olives  are 
very  good  indeed  ;  but  the  mangos 
are  small,  and    much  inferior   to 
those  of  India,  Manilla,  and  the 
Straits.    Some  fruits  are  indigenous 
and  peculiar  to  the  country,  as  the 
whampee,  which  tastes  not  unlike  a 
gooseberry;  and  the  lychu  (whose 
trees  form  a  fragrant  and  agreeable 
feature  in  the  landscape),  which  is 
about  the  size  of  a  large  strawberry, 
and  has,  within  a  rough  red  skin,  a 
white  sweet  watery  pulp,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  the  mangosteen, 
and   not  unpleasant  to  the   taste, 
though  the  flavour  suggests  a  faint 
suspicion  of  castor-oil.     It  is  scarce- 
ly necessary  to  make  mention  of  the 
numerous  varieties  of  the  orange, 
which  is  the  most  abundant   and 
perfect  fruit  in  the  south  of  China. 
As  we  advanced  into  the  larger 
valleys  and  among  the  higher  hills, 
the  scenery  became  more  pictur- 
esque j  and  often,  far  up  the  moun- 
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tains,  were  some  large  white  graves. 
The  Chinese  are  unlike  all  other 
nations  in  their  treatment  of  the 
dead.     In  the  first  place,  they  like 
to  have  their  own  coffins  ready  and 
in  their  houses,  being  in  no  way 
disturbed  by  having  such  a  memento 
mori  constantly  before  their  eyes. 
I  once  heard  two  women  disputing 
violently  in  Hong-Kong,  and  on  in- 
quiring into  the  cause,  the  younger 
one  said  to  me  in  "  pidgin  English/' 
"That  woman  belong  my  moder. 
I  have  catchee  she   number   one 
piccy  coffin,  and  she  talkee,  'No 
good,   no    can   do  ! '  '       Anglice  : 
"That  woman   is   my   mother.     I 
have  got  for  her  a  coffin  of  the  best 
kind,  and  she  says  it's  not  good, 
and  won't  do!"    After  death  the 
body  is  closed  up  in  a  coffin  along 
with  quicklime.     This  is  often  kept 
for  some  time  in  the  house,  and 
then,   most  frequently,  the  bones 
are  taken   out   and  placed  in   an 
earthenware  urn.     The  most  usual 
form  of  the  grave  is  an  attempt  at 
representing  the  shape  of  an  arm- 
chair without  legs,  but  this  is  often 
thirty  or  forty  feet  round,  and  is 
built  of  stone,  or  of  bricks  covered 
with  white  chunam.     At  the  back 
of  this  the  urn  is  placed  in  an  ex- 
cavation, and  the  spirit  of  the  de- 
funct is  supposed  to  seat  himself 
there  and  enjoy  the  view.     Care  is 
taken  to  give  him  a  dry  place,  where 
he  will  not  be  disturbed  by  damp 
or  streams  of  water,  and  where  the 
spiritual  existence  of  ants  will  not 
annoy.   The  Chinese  love  of  nature 
comes  out  remarkably  in  their  se- 
lection of  spots  for  graves.     They 
prefer  solitary  places,  where  sighing 
trees  wave  over  the  departed,  the 
melody  of  birds  will   refresh  his 
spirit,   where    he   can    gaze   upon 
a   running  stream    and   a   distant 
mountain-peak.     In  the  '  Kia  Li/ 
or   Collection   of    Forms    used  in 
Family  Services,  there  occurs  the 
following  beautiful  funeral  lament, 
which  is   wont  to  be  uttered   at 
burial : — 

"  The  location  of  the  spot  is  striking-, 
The  beauty  of  a  thousand  hills  is  centred 
here.     Ah ! 
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And  the  Dragon  coils  around  to  guard  it. 
A  winding  stream  spreads  vast  and  wide. 

Ah  ! 

And  the  egrets  here  collect  in  broods. 
Rest  here  in  peace  for  aye.     Ah  ! 
The   sighing   firs   above  will   make   you 

music. 

For  ever  rest  in  this  fair  city.    Ah  ! 
Where  pines  and    trees  will  come    and 

cheer  you." 

Much  more  than  that  in  which  lies 
the  tomb  of  Shelley  is  the  situation 
of  some  of  these  Celestial  graves 
fitted  to  make  one  "in  love  with 
death,"  and  there  is  much  con- 
soling in  the  thought  which  the 
Chinaman  can  entertain,  that  when 
the  cold  hand  has  stilled  the  beat- 
ings of  the  troubled  heart,  his  dis- 
embodied spirit  does  not  want  a 
home,  his  name  and  memory  are 
perpetuated  in  the  ancestral  hall, 
his  wants  are  provided  for,  and  the 
daughter  whom  he  left  a  child  feels 
that  he  is  near  her  even  to  her  old 
age.  How  different  these  convic- 
tions from  the  melancholy  com- 
plaint of  Abd-el-Kohaman,  the  Arab 
poet,  as,  fancying  himself  in  the 
grave,  forsaken  and  forgotten  by 
all  his  kin,  he  wrote  : — 

"They  threw  upon    me    mould  of   the 

tomb  and  went  their  way, — 
A  guest,  'twould  seem,  had  flitted  from 

the  dwellings  of  the  tribe. 
My  gold  and  my  treasures,  each  his  share, 

they  bore  away, 
Without  thanks,  without  praise,  with  a 

jest  and  with  a  jibe. 

"  My  gold  and  my  treasures,  each  his 
share,  they  bore  away  ; 

On  me  they  left  the  weight,  with  me  they 
left  the  sin. 

That  night  within  the  grave,  without 
hoard  or  child,  I  lay  : 

No  spouse,  no  friend  was  there,  no  com- 
rade and  no  kin. 

"  The  wife  of  my  youth  soon  another 

husband  found ; 
A  stranger  sat  at  home  on  the  hearthstone 

of  my  sire  ; 
My  son  became  a  slave,  though  unpur- 

chased,  unbound, 
The  hireling  of  a  stranger  who  begrudged 

him  his  hire." 

The  Celestial  does  not  regard 
death  as  the  termination  of  delights 
or  separation  of  companions,  and  he 
comforts  himself  with  the  thought 
that  the  affectionate  wishes  of  all 
his  kin  will  follow  him  into  Dead 
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Man's  Land,  that  he  will  there 
enjoy  companionship,  that  his  spirit 
may  hover  for  ever  over  the  village 
and  the  stream,  reverenced  to  latest 
generations,  influencing  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  all-nourishing  earth, 
the  sweep  of  the  winds  of  heaven, 
and  the  courses  of  the  life-giving 
streams.  Until  some  better  ideas 
be  introduced,  it  would  be  a  pity 
were  this  belief  disturbed,  as  it 
exercises  a  powerful  influence  for 
good  by  leading  the  Chinese  mind 
from  things  seen  and  temporal — 
for  which  it  is  apt  to  have  too 
much  respect — towards  those  which 
are  unseen  and  eternal.  It  gives 
to  his  horizon  the  awe  of  another 
world,  and  has  much  effect  in 
preserving  those  family  relation- 
ships which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  Chinese  social  success.  It  also 
has  a  singular  effect  in  consoling 
the  bereaved,  and 

<(  Doomed  as  we  are,  our  native  dust, 
To  meet  with  many  a  bitter  shower, 
It  ill  befits  us  to  disdain 
The  altar,  to  deride  the  fane 
Where  simple  sufferers  bend,  in  trust 
To  win  a  happier  hour. " 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  and  contradiction  in  Chin- 
ese ideas  as  to  the  state  of  the 
dead.  While  they  speak  of  the  de- 
parted spirit  as  still  retaining  a  full 
personality  of  its  own,  they  also,  or 
at  least  many  of  them,  believe  in 
the  separation  and  return  to  the 
primal  elements  of  the  various 
spirits  of  which  the  human  being  is 
composed.  Thus  the  animal  spirit, 
for  instance,  would  return  to  and 
be  lost  in  the  great  reservoir  of 
animal  existence,  just  as  a  drop  of 
water  in  the  ocean,  and  the  mind  or 
intellect  return  to  that  of  mind.  Yet 
their  ideas  on  this  subject,  however 
contradictory,  and  all  their  feelings, 
point  to  death  as  not  an  evil  in 
itself,  or  an  event  to  be  dreaded. 
Hence,  in  fact,  their  indifference  to 
life  and  extreme  fondness  for  suicide. 
Almost  every  Chinaman  lives  in  the 
spirit  of  their  proverb,  "The  hero 
does  not  ask  if  there  be  evil  omens ; 
he  views  death  as  going  home.'" 
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At  Ma-hum  I  had  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  one  of  the  elders,  and 
found  that  village  small,  much  im- 
poverished, and  greatly  dilapidated. 
Long  warfare  with  Schan-tsun  had 
exhausted  its  resources;  many  ha- 
bitations were  empty  ;  the  temple 
and  schoolhouse  were  in  ruins ; 
there  were  very  few  women — some, 
I  fear,  having  been  sold  from  dis- 
tress— and  the  people  had  a  crushed, 
desponding  air.  These  clan-fights 
in  the  south  of  China  are  rather 
curious,  and  attention  has  not  been 
called  to  them.  I  never  could 
master  all  their  intricacies,  but  they 
occur  sometimes  between  people  of 
different  family  names,  and  some- 
times between  those  of  different 
villages  and  districts.  Two  villages 
having  the  same  patronymic  some- 
times fight,  but  most  usually  it  is 
the  clanship  which  determines  and 
guides  the  quarrel.  People  of  an- 
other name  visiting  the  parties  are 
very  seldom  interfered  with,  unless 
it  is  by  the  hired  combatants,  who 
are  generally  bad  characters,  and 
are  sometimes  employed  by  wealthy 
villages.  At  one  place  to  which  I 
came,  the  elders  sent  out  word  they 
would  not  allow  us  to  enter,  as  they 
had  more  than  a  thousand  mercenary 
soldiers  there,  and  they  could  not 
insure  our  safety.  It  is  no  unusual 
thing  for  notice  to  be  given  when 
a  battle  is  to  come  off,  and  on  these 
occasions  I  have  seen  the  hills 
lined  with  hundreds  of  spectators 
from  other  places,  who  entertained 
no  fears  for  their  own  safety,  were 
not  interfered  with,  and  applauded 
both  parties  impartially  according 
to  the  valour  or  energy  displayed. 
I  say  energy,  because  at  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  fights  I  have  seen 
there  was  no  enemy  in  sight,  or 
within  several  miles.  Files  of  men 
gathered  in  groups  and  stretched 
into  line  ;  they  ran  down  hills  and 
up  hills  again,  waving  huge  flags  ; 
they  shook  their  spears,  made  fero- 
cious attacks  upon  an  imaginary 
foe,  poured  out  volleys  of  abuse, 
and  now  and  then  a  single  brave, 
half  naked,  with  a  turban  or  nap- 
kin round  his  head,  would  heroic- 
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ally  advance  before  his  comrades, 
throw  himself  into  all  sorts  of  im- 
possible postures,  and  indulge  in  a 
terrific  single  combat ;  but  though 
all  this  was  done,  the  opposite  side 
never  made  its  appearance  at  all. 
Another  time  I  got  up  into  a  tree 
close  to  two  villages,  about  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards,  from  each  other, 
which  were  doing  battle  with  gin- 
galls.  The  marksmen  protected 
themselves  behind  trees  and  walls 
and  the  roofs  of  houses.  Every 
ten  minutes  or  so,  some  one  would 
come  out  and  show  himself,  mak- 
ing derisive  insulting  gestures  ;  on 
which  a  shot  or  two  was  fired  at 
him,  and  the  gingall-men  on  his 
side  tried  in  their  turn  to  pick  off 
the  marksmen.  Before  any  one 
was  wounded,  however,  I  had  to 
descend  from  the  tree  and  beat  a 
retreat.  These  fights  go  on  some- 
times for  days  and  even  weeks  in 
this  way,  without  any  more  seri- 
ous loss  on  either  side  than  a  vast 
expenditure  of  time,  powder,  and 
bullets ;  but  woe  to  the  unfortu- 
nate who  happens  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  opposite  clan  or  vil- 
lage !  If  his  head  is  riot  taken  off 
at  once,  and  his  heart  cut  out, 
which  frequently  happens,  he  may 
perhaps  be  exchanged  against  some 
prisoner;  but  it  is  just  as  likely 
that  he  is  put  to  death  in  a  pro- 
longed and  painful  way,  such  as 
being  disjointed  or  sliced.  When 
a  feud  has  gone  on  for  some  time, 
when  all  attempts  at  mediation 
have  proved  abortive,  and  great  irri- 
tation exists,  then  the  combatants 
usually  come  to  closer  quarters, 
sometimes  in  the  daytime,  but  more 
usually  at  night.  The  stronger 
side  in  such  circumstances  relaxes 
its  hostility,  and  tries  to  lull  its  op- 
ponents into  a  feeling  of  false  secu- 
rity. When  it  has  succeeded  in 
doing  so,  then  a  strong  party  will 
make  a  sudden  dash  at  the  hostile 
village  during  the  daytime,  and  kill 
and  carry  away  as  many  persons  as 
it  possibly  can.  More  frequently, 
however,  a  midnight  attack  is  or- 
ganised. When  the  enemy  are  sup- 
posed to  feel  themselves  tolerably 
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secure,  a  vigorous  attempt  is  made 
to  crush  them  altogether^  Some 
dark  night  the  inhabitants  of  the 
doomed  village  suddenly  awake  to 
find  themselves  surrounded  by  arm- 
ed men  who  have  scaled  their  walls, 
and  set  fire  to  their  houses  by 
throwing  in  among  them  a  number 
of  blazing  stink -pots,  which  also 
confuse  by  their  fumes  and  smoke. 
Then  rise  to  heaven  the  yell  of 
fury  and  the  shriek  of  despair. 
Quickly  the  fighting-men  seize  their 
spears  and  gingalls,  but,  distracted 
by  the  surprise  and  by  their  blazing 
houses,  they  are  soon  shot,  pinned 
down  with  those  terrible  three- 
pronged  spears,  or  driven  back  into 
the  flames.  Little  or  no  mercy  is 
granted  to  them.  Terrified  women 
seek  to  ^strangle  their  children,  and 
themselves  commit  suicide ;  but  as 
many  of  these  as  possible  are  saved, 
in  order  that  they  may  become  ser- 
vants to  the  victors.  Where  the 
golden  evening  saw  a  comfortable 
village  and  happy  families,  the 
grey  dawn  beholds  desolation  and 
ashes,  charred  rafters  and  blackened 
corpses. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment exercises  no  control  over 
these  local  feuds ;  but  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  they  exist  the  man- 
darins rarely  interfere,  except  by 
way  of  mediation  and  advice.  Their 
power  is  not  so  great  that  they  can 
afford  to  do  more  ;  and,  besides,  it 
is  not  in  accordance  with  Chinese 
ideas  that  they  should  do  so.  Not- 
withstanding its  nominally  despotic 
form  of  government,  China  is  really 
one  of  the  most  self-governing 
countries  in  the  world.  Each  family, 
village,  district,  and  province  is  to 
a  very  great  extent  expected  to  regu- 
late or  "  harmonise"  itself.  In  order 
to  this  end,  great  powers  are  allowed 
within  these  limits.  The  father,  or 
the  head  of  a  family,  can  inflict 
most  serious  and  even  very  cruel 
punishments  on  its  members,  with- 
out his  neighbours  thinking  they 
have  any  right  to  interfere  with 
him  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
held  responsible  for  the  misdeeds  of 
his  children,  and  when  these  have 
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offended  against  public  justice,  and 
are  not  to  be  got  hold  of,  he  often 
suffers  vicariously  in  their  place. 
In  like  manner,  villages  are  allowed 
great  power  in  the  settling  of  their 
internal  affairs  through  their  elders. 
Within  certain  wide  limits  the  dis- 
trict is  left  to  preserve  its  own 
peace,  without  troubling  the  higher 
authorities  of  the  province  ;  and  if 
it  choose  to  indulge  in  the  expen- 
sive luxury  of  clan-fights,  why  that 
is  its  own  loss.  The  mandarin  of 
Nam-taw,  the  capital  of  the  district, 
had  told  both  the  Ma-hum  and 
Schan-tsun  people  that  they  were 
very  foolish  to  go  on  fighting  as 
they  were  doing,  and  he  had  order- 
ed the  latter,  as  the  aggressors,  to 
desist,  but  there  his  interference 
ended  :  there  ought  to  be  virtue 
enough  in  the  district  to  put  down 
such  a  state  of  matters,  but  there 
was  not ;  and  by  late  news  from 
China  it  appears  that  the  warlike 
inhabitants  of  Schan-tsun  have 
been  continuing  and  flourishing 
in  their  career  of  violence ;  for 
about  a  couple  of  months  ago  their 
"young  people" — the  frolicsome 
portion  of  the  population — made  a 
night-attack  upon  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Sun-tsan,  sacked  every 
house,  carried  off  provisions,  de- 
stroyed the  whole  place  except  the 
temple,  and  killed  at  random  men, 
women,  and  children  to  the  num- 
ber of  150,  no  less  than  75  of 
the  latter  having  been  destroyed. 
It  is,  in  fact,  this  local  weakness  of 
the  Government  which  causes  the 
rebellions  that  devastate  the  country. 
A  gentleman  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  language,  writing  to  me 
by  last  mail  from  the  centre  of 
China,  truly  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject :  "  The  causes  of  the  rebellion 
are,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  over- 
population of  the  country,  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  mandarins,  and 
the  indifference  of  the  people.  The 
Chinese  enjoy  an  amount  of  free- 
dom and  self-government  which,  I 
suppose,  is  nowhere  surpassed,  if 
equalled  ;  and  their  social  system, 
which  is  the  result  of  so  many 
centuries'  experience  of  what  human 
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life  is,  is  sufficient  to  meet  most  of 
their  requirements.  But  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  suppress  the  uprising  of 
the  dangerous  classes.  To  do  this 
the  power  of  the  country  must 
be  organised  into  some  sort  of 
shape,  and  then  wielded  with  en- 
ergy and  honesty.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  present  mandarins  neither 
have  the  one  nor  the  other.  But 
the  beginning  of  great  changes  in 
China  is  at  hand.  I  am  convinced 
that  any  attenpt  at  foreign  inter- 
ference in  the  civil  government  of 
the  provinces  would  do  great  mis- 
chief." 

It  will  illustrate  the  sort  of  de- 
mocratic feeling  which  prevails  in 
China,  to  mention  that  the  elder 
with  whom  I  stayed  had  Aheung 
and  my  stranger  chair-coolies  as 
well  as  myself  to  sit  down  at  dinner 
with  him  in  the  evening.  The  ex- 
treme politeness  of  the  Chinese 
prevents  this  being  disagreeable, 
and  I  never  saw  the  commonest 
coolie  either  inclined  to  presume 
upon  such  contact,  or  particularly 
pleased  by  it.  The  German  and 
the"  Catholic  missionaries  have 
their  meals  in  this  way  when  tra- 
velling, and  I  found  it,  upon  trial, 
to  be  much  the  best.  In  its  then 
condition  the  resources  of  Ma-hum 
were  limited,  and  the  house  we 
were  in  was  a  mere  hovel  of  sun- 
dried  bricks ;  but  our  host  produced 
at  dinner  fresh  and  salt  fish,  pork 
and  turnip  soup,  boiled  pork  and 
salted  eggs,  fine  pork  and  small 
white  roots  like  potatoes,  with  cab- 
bage, bean-paste,  and  rice,  apologis- 
ing for  not  having  had  warning 
to  prepare  a  better  repast.  When 
unafflicted  by  famine  or  rebellion, 
I  should  say  that  the  labouring 
Chinese  live  better  than  any  other 
people  of  the  same  class,  except  in 
Australia  and  the  United  States. 
Though  they  only  take  two  meals 
a-day,  yet  they  often  refresh  them- 
selves between  with  tea  and  sweet 
cakes  j  and  at  these  meals  they 
like  to  have  several  dishes,  among 
which  both  fish  and  pork  are  usually 
to  be  found  ;  often  eggs,  ducks,  and 
fowls ;  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
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mutton,  and  in  others  beef.  Their 
cookery  is  also  very  good  ;  I  never 
met  anything  very  outre  in  it,  ex- 
cept on  one  single  occasion,  chips 
of  dog-ham,  which  were  served  out 
as  appetisers,  and  are  very  expensive, 
and  come  from  the  province  of 
Shan-tung,  where  the  animal  is  fed 
up  for  the  purpose  upon  grain.  The 
breeding  of  fish  in  ponds  is  one  of 
the  most  plentiful  and  satisfactory 
sources  for  the  supply  of  food  in 
China,  and  attempts  are  being 
made  at  present  to  introduce  it 
into  France.  The  great  secret  of 
their  cookery  is  that  it  spares  fuel 
and  spares  time.  In  most  of  their 
dishes  the  materials  are  cut  up  into 
small  pieces  before  being  placed 
upon  the  fire,  and  some  are  even 
cooked  by  being  simply  steamed 
within  the  pan  in  which  the  invari- 
able rice  is  cooked.  The  rice  tastes 
much  more  savoury  than  that  which 
we  get  in  this  country,  and  is  not 
unpleasant  to  eat  alone,  steam 
rather  than  water  being  used  in 
preparing  it  for  the  table — a  sea 
voyage  exercising  some  damaging 
effect  upon  its  flavour.  The  great 
drawback  of  the  food  of  the  lower 
Celestials  is  that  the  vegetables  are 
often  salt,  and  resemble  sour  kraut ; 
the  pork  is  too  fat,  and  the  salt  fish 
is  frequently  in  a  state  of  decay. 
Bean-paste  also — a  frequent  article 
among  the  poor — cannot  be  too 
strongly  condemned  ;  nor  is  it  re- 
deemed by  the  fact  that  it  is  in 
much  use  among  the  holy  men  of 
the  Buddhist  monasteries,  for  they 
have  a  decided  preference  for  "vege- 
tables of  the  sea." 

At  Ma-hum  I  got  a  small  empty 
cottage  to  sleep  in,  with  only  the 
company  of  a  phoong  quei,  or  "wind 
box,"  used  for  preparing  corn,  and 
exactly  the  same  in  construction 
and  appearance  as  the  "  fanners  " 
which  used  to  be  employed  in 
Scottish  barns.  My  trip,  so  far  as 
it  was  by  land,  ended  next  day  at 
Nam-tow,  the  district  capital,  a 
large  walled  town  of,  I  should  think, 
not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand 
souls.  This  place  had  been  bom- 
barded about  eighteen  months  be- 
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fore  by  our  gunboats,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mandarins  stopping 
the  supplies  of  Hong-Kong,  and  with- 
drawing the  native  servants  j  so  I 
was  rather  afraid  of  being  mobbed, 
or  otherwise  ill-treated,  if  I  delayed 
in  it,  or  turned  on  my  footsteps 
when  looking  for  the  passage-boat 
to  Hong-Kong.  Even  when  there  is 
no  positive  danger,  a  Chinese  mob 
is  rather  trying  to  a  solitary  Euro- 
pean ;  but  China  is  a  civilised 
country,  and  fortunately  there  were 
two  boats  and  competition.  The 
consequence  of  this  was,  that  the 
touter  of  one  of  them  waylaid  us 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
town,  and  led  me  direct  to  his  junk, 
in  which  I  at  once  .embarked,  to 
the  disappointment  of  the  crowd 
which  had  begun  to  gather  upon 
our  heels. 

I  used  to  find  it  safer  to  go  about 
that  part  of  the  coast  in  passage- 
boats  rather  than  in  one  of  my 
own,  and  of  course  in  that  way  saw 
much  more  of  the  people.  These 
vessels  usually  go  two  and  two  in 
company,  in  order  to  assist  one  an- 
other against  the  not  unfrequent 
attacks  of  pirates ;  and  are  pretty 
well  armed  with  stink-pots,  two  or 
three  small  cannon,  and  spears  in- 
numerable. When  not  crowded 
they  do  very  well,  and  a  small  sum 
procures  the  sole  use  of  a  small 
matted  cabin  without  any  furniture, 
if  it  is  not  pre-engaged.  On  this 
occasion  the  extra  cabin  was  occu- 
pied, and  in  that  of  the  supercargo, 
which  is  also  usually  available,  there 
was  a  portion  of  his  family;  so  I  had 
to  content  myself  with  the  deck 
and  the  "  first-class"  cabin,  which 
was  occupied  by  shopkeepers  and 
small  merchants.  The  Chinese  are 
not  very  clean,  especially  in  cold 
weather,  when  they  put  on  coat 
over  coat  without  ever  changing 
the  inner  one  :  in  the  poorer  houses 
the  dirt  and  wrater  are  not  properly 
"  balanced,"  and  they  have  a  saying 
which  associates  "  lice  and  good- 
luck  ; "  but,  most  fortunately  for 
travellers,  their  pediculi,  like  horses 
in  Japan,  appear  to  participate  in  the 
national  antipathy  for  foreigners. 


There  were  about  fifty  passengers 
in  this  boat  bound  for  Hong-Kong, 
and  the  cargo  consisted  of  vege- 
tables and  sugar-cane.  One  little 
boy  on  board  appeared  to  have  been 
told  off  to  do  the  cooking  and  reli- 
gion. He  would  suddenly  stop  in 
his  task  of  cutting  up  fish  or  tur- 
nips, and  burn  a  red  joss-paper  with 
a  prayer  upon  it,  for  the  success 
of  our  voyage  ;  then  as  suddenly 
utter  an  exclamation  and  dive  down 
again  among  the  pots.  This  little 
wretch  of  a  cook,  though  chaffed 
at  by  the  sailors  and  afflicted  by  a 
severe  cold,  appeared  perfectly  con- 
tented, happy,  and  even  joyful — 
which  may  be  a  lesson  to  some 
other  doctors  elsewhere.  The  Uni- 
verse, acting  under  the  Chinese  sys- 
tem, had  found  a  place  which  suited 
him,  work  adapted  to  his  nature, 
and  such  small  enjoyments  as  he 
could  appreciate.  He  always  found 
time,  every  five  minutes,  to  snatch 
a  chew  at  sugar-cane,  and  even  lost 
five  cash  by  gambling.  In  these 
passage-boats  the  fare  is  not,  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  be,  very  good ; 
but  our  diminutive  artist  prepared 
for  dinner  stewed  oysters,  fried  and 
boiled  fish,  fat  pork,  salt  eggs,  rice, 
greens,  turnips,  and  onions. 

The  British  sailor  adorns  his  bunk 
with  a  rude  portrait  of  lovely  Nancy, 
but  our  junk  had  inscriptions  sav- 
ouring of  a  lofty  kind  of  poetry  and 
morality.  In  the  cabin  there  was 
written  up  in  Chinese  characters, 
"  The  virtue  which  we  receive  from 
Heaven  is  as  great  as  a  mountain; " 
and  also,  "  The  favour  (grace)  re- 
ceived from  the  Spirit  of  the  Ocean 
is  as  deep  as  the  ocean  itself."  On 
the  roof  we  were  informed  that 
Heaven,  and  not  only  wood,  was 
above  us,  by  the  inscription,  "  The 
virtue  of  the  (divine)  Spirit  illumi- 
nates everything."  These  were  in- 
telligible, but  this  one,  which  was 
on  the  mainmast,  requires  interpre- 
tation— "  There  is  majesty  on  the 
Eight  Faces."  It  must  be  under- 
stood to  mean  that  there  is  majesty, 
or  glory,  everywhere  around.  The 
paper  on  the  rudder  exclaimed — 
"Keep  us  secure,  Tai  Shon!"  or 
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"  Great  mountain,"  a  very  holy  and 
"  powerful "  hill  in  Schan-tung,  to 
which  Confucius  has  alluded,  and 
to  which  pilgrimages  are  made.  At 
the  bows  there  was  the  cheering  as- 
surance, "  The  ship's  head  pros- 
pers," which  in  our  passage  was  not 
falsified. 

These  evidences  of  high  moral 
feeling,  however,  were  hardly  borne 
out  by  the  conduct  of  the  crew.  As 
'  Punch's'  footman  observed  of  the 
leg-of-mutton  dinner,  they  were 
"substantial,  but  coarse;"  quite 
without  the  politeness  of  the  pea- 
santry ;  friendly  enough,  but  in- 
dulging in  rough  play,  such  as  giv- 
ing each  other,  and  some  of  the 
passengers,  sundry  violent  pats  on 
the  head.  The  captain,  as  is  every- 
where usual  at  sea,  gave  his  orders 
roughly,  and  required  them  to  be 
promptly  obeyed.  They  don't  think 
much  of  firing  into  another  boat,  by 
way  of  amusement  or  gentle  warn- 
ing ;  and  are  not  altogether  averse 
to  a  quiet  little  piece  of  piracy  when 
it  comes  in  their  way.  On  leaving 
the  Canton  river  the  wind  and  tide 
in  the  Kup-shui-moon  pass  or  strait 
were  so  strong  that  we  ran  in-shore, 
anchored,  and  spent  the  night  there. 
Most  of  the  crew  and  some  of  the 
passengers  sat  up  most  of  the  night 
gambling,  which  surely  did  not  look 
as  if  their  virtue  was  quite  the  size 
of  a  mountain,  and  indulged  in  some 
violent  disputes.  Their  playing- 
cards  were  more  elaborate  than  ours, 
having  many  characters  and  devices 
upon  them,  but  not  a  fourth  of  the 
size.  Being  scarcely  half  an  inch 
broad,  though  about  the  same  length 
as  ours,  and  with  more  distinctive 
marks,  they  were  held  and  handled 
with  much  greater  ease.  Instead  of 
being  dealt  out,  they  were  laid  down 
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on  their  faces  between  the  players, 
and  each  man  helped  himself  in 
order. 

The  Kup-shui-moon  is  a  great 
place  for  pirates,  and  as  I  was 
courting  sleep  some  of  the  passen- 
gers were  discussing  the  probability 
of  our  being  taken  by  them,  and 
hung  up  by  the  thumbs  and  great 
toes  to  make  us  send  for  an  out- 
rageous ransom.  They  did  not  use 
Hai  tradk,  the  Chinese  word  for 
"  sea-robbers,"  but  Pi-long,  which 
is  a  Chinesified  form  of  the  English 
word  "pirate,"  and  La-ll-loong, 
which  is  doubtless  their  form  of 
the  Portuguese  word  ladrone.  Like 
the  Italians  with  their  bifstecca  for 
our  abrupt  "beefsteak,"  the  Chinese, 
when  they  adopt  or  use  European 
words,  throw  them  into  an  extend- 
ed mellifluous  form,  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  recognise  the  original 
sound.  La-li-loong  is  a  good  il- 
lustration of  this,  and  so  also  is 
pe-lan-dia,  by  which  they  mean 
"  brandy."  The  estuary  of  the 
Pearl  river  and  the  neighbouring 
coast  have  long  been  famous  for 
pirates,  and  the  passengers  were  not 
without  some  cause  of  apprehension. 
I  have  seen  these  professional  pirate 
junks  watching  in  the  Kup-shui- 
moon  at  one  time,  and  only  a  few 
mails  ago  there  came  out  accounts 
of  an  attempt  to  take  an  English 
steamer  in  or  close  to  it.  Not  less 
than  their  names,  Pi-long  and  La- 
ll-loong,  the  pirates  of  China  are  a 
result  of  foreign  contact,  and  as  yet 
give  no  signs  of  diminishing  either 
in  numbers  or  in  power. 

However,  no  sea-robbers  disturb- 
ed our  repose.  Next  morning  I 
found  we  had  passed  the  strait,  and 
were  drawing  under  the  shadow  of 
Victoria  Peak. 
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THE  British  nation  has  just  had 
one  of  its  grand  spontaneous  holi- 
days— a  holiday  so  universal  and 
unanimous  that  imagination  is  at  a 
loss  where  to  find  that  surprised 
and  admiring  spectator  whose  sup- 
posed presence  heightens  ordinary 
festivities  by  giving  the  revellers  a 
welcome  opportunity  of  explaining 
what  it  is  all  about.  There  is  not 
a  peasant  nor  a  babe  within  the 
three  kingdoms  which  has  not  had 
his  or  its  share  in  the  universal 
celebration,  and  is  not  as  well  aware 
as  we  are  what  the  reason  is,  or  why 
every  sleeper  in  England  was  roused 
on  this  chill  Tuesday  morning  by 
the  clangour  of  joy-bells  and  irre- 
gular (alas!  often  thrice  irregular) 
dropping  of  the  intermittent  feu- 
de-joie,  with  which  every  band  of 
Volunteers  in  every  village,  not  to 
speak  of  great  guns  and  formal 
salutes,  has  vindicated  its  British 
rights — every  man  for  himself — to 
honour  the  day.  We  are  known  as  a 
silent  nation  in  most  circumstances, 
and  a  nation  grave,  sober-mind- 
ed, not  enthusiastic ;  yet,  barring 
mountains  and  moors,  there  is 
not  a  square  mile  of  British  soil 
in  any  of  the  three  kingdoms  in 
which  the  ringing  of  joyful  bells, 
the  cheers  of  joyful  voices,  have 
not  been  the  predominating  sound 
from  earliest  dawn  of  this  March 
morning.  Labour  has  suspended 
every  exertion  but  that  emulation 
of  who  shall  shout  the  loudest  and 
rejoice  the  most  heartily.  If  there 
was  any  compulsion  in  the  holiday, 
it  was  a  pressure  used  by  the  people 
upon  a  Government  which  has  other 
things  to  do  than  invent  or  em- 
bellish festivals.  We  have  insisted 
upon  our  day's  pleasuring.  We 
have  borne  all  the  necessary  ex- 
penses, and  taken  all  the  inevitable 
trouble.  Is  it  sympathy,  loyalty, 
national  pride  1  or  what  is  it  1 
It  is  something  embracing  all,  yet 
more  simple,  more  comprehensive, 
more  spontaneous  than  either  :  it  is 


a  real  personal  joy  which  we  have 
been  celebrating — the  first  great 
personal  event  in  the  young  life 
which  belongs  to  us,  and  which  we 
delight  to  honour.  The  Son  of 
England  receives  his  bride  in  the 
sight  of  no  limited  company,  how- 
ever distinguished,  but  of  the  entire 
nation,  which  rejoices  with  him  and 
over  him  without  a  dissentient  or 
discontented  voice.  Our  sentiments 
towards  him  are  of  no  secondary 
description.  It  is  our  wedding,  and 
this  great  nation  is  his  father's 
house. 

His  father's  house — not  now  is 
the  time  to  enlarge  upon  these 
words,  nor  the  suggestions  of  most 
tender  sadness,  the  subduing  Lenten 
shadow  upon  the  general  joy  which 
they  convey,  and  which  is  in  every- 
body's mind.  It  is  the  house  of 
his  Mother  whom  her  people  have 
come  to  serve,  not  with  ordinary 
tributes  of  loyalty,  but  with  intui- 
tions of  love.  England  has  learned 
to  know,  not  what  custom  exacts 
or  duty  requires  towards  her  Eoyal 
Mistress,  but,  with  a  certain  tender 
devotion  which  perhaps  a  nation 
can  bear  only  to  a  woman,  to  follow 
the  thoughts,  the  wishes,  the  in- 
clinations of  HER  QUEEN.  Some- 
thing has  come  to  pass  of  which 
constitutional  monarchy,  popular 
freedom,  just  laws,  offer  no  suffi- 
cient explanation.  The  country  is 
at  one  with  the  Sovereign.  A 
union  so  perfect  has  come  about  by 
degrees,  as  was  natural ;  and  the 
heart  of  the  race  which  expanded 
to  her  in  natural  sympathy,  when, 
young  and  inexperienced,she  ascend- 
ed the  throne,  has  quickened  gradu- 
ally into  a  warmer  universal  senti- 
ment than  perhaps  has  ever  been 
felt  for  a  monarch.  We  use  the 
ancient  hyperboles  of  loyalty  with 
calmness  in  this  island,  knowing 
that  they  rather  fall  short  of  the 
fact  than  exceed  it.  It  is  barely 
truth  to  say  that  any  trouble  or 
distress  of  Hers  affects  her  humble 
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subjects  in  a  degree  only  less  acute 
than  their  own  personal  afflictions ; 
and  that  never  neighbour  was  wept 
over  with  a  truer  heart  in  the  day 
of  her  calamity  than  was  the  Queen 
in  hers  by  every  soul  of  her  sub- 
jects, great  and  small.  Intense 
sorrow  cannot  dwell  long  in  the 
universal  bosom  ;  but  the  country, 
not  contented  with  rendering  its 
fullest  tribute  of  grief  for  the  lost, 
has  dedicated  many  an  occasional 
outbreak  of  tears  through  all  these 
months  to  that  unaccustomed  cloud 
which  veiled  the  royal  house.  And 
now  it  is  spring,  and  the  purest  ab- 
stract type  of  joy — young  love  and 
marriage — comes  with  strange  yet 
sweet  significance  in  Lent,  to  open, 
as  we  all  hope,  a  new  chapter  in  that 
household  history  in  which  we  are 
so  much  concerned.  With  all  the 
natural  force  of  revulsion  out  of 
mourning,  with  all  the  natural  sym- 
pathy for  that  visible  representation 
of  happiness  in  which  men  and 
women  can  never  refuse  to  be  in- 
terested, there  has  mingled,  above 
all,  a  wistful  national  longing  "  to 
please  the  Queen."  Curiosity  and 
interest  were  doubtless  strongly  ex- 
cited by  the  coming  of  the  bride 
— but  not  for  the  fair  Danish  Prin- 
cess alone  would  London  have  built 
itself  anew  in  walls  of  human  faces, 
and  an  entire  community  expended 
a  day  of  its  most  valuable  time  for 
one  momentary  glimpse  of  the 
sweet  girlish  countenance  on  which 
life  as  yet  has  had  time  to  write 
nothing  but  hope  and  beauty.  The 
sentiment  of  that  wonderful  recep- 
tion was  but  a  subtle  echo  of  our 
Lady's  wish,  lovingly  carried  out  by 
the  nation,  which  is  her  Knight  as 
well  as  Subject.  To  hide  our  dingy 
London  houses,  we  could  not  resort 
to  the  effective  tricks  with  which 
skilful  French  hands  can  make  im- 
promptu marble  and  gold :  but  we 
did  what  art  and  genius  could  never 
attempt  to  do — what  nothing  but 
love  could  accomplish ;  we  draped 
and  festooned  and  clustered  over 
every  shabby  line  of  architecture 
with  a  living  illumination  of  Eng- 
lish faces,  all  glowing  and  eager 
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not  only  to  see  the  new-comer, 
but  to  show  the  new-comer,  what  no 
words  could  ever  tell  her,  that  she 
came  welcome  as  a  daughter  to  that 
heart  of  England  in  which,  with- 
out any  doubt  or  controversy,  the 
Mother-Monarch  held  a  place  more 
absolute  than  could  be  conquered 
by  might  or  won  by  fame.  Let  us 
not  attempt  to  read  moral  lessons 
to  the  princely  lovers,  who,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  were  thinking  of  some- 
thing else  than  moralities  in  that 
moment  of  their  meeting,  and  were 
for  the  time  inaccessible  to  instruc- 
tion ;  but  without  any  moral  mean- 
ing, the  sentiment  which  swayed 
the  enthusiastic  multitude  on  the 
day  of  the  Princess  Alexandra's 
arrival  was  more  like  that  of  a  vast 
household,  acting  upon  the  personal 
wish  of  its  head,  than  a  national 
demonstration  coldly  planned  by 
official  hands.  The  Queen,  who  sat 
at  her  palace  window  in  the  soft- 
falling  twilight,  looking  out  like 
any  tender  mother  for  the  coming 
of  her  son  and  his  bride,  till  the 
darkness  hid  her  from  the  spectators 
outside,  gave  the  last  climax  of 
truth  and  tenderness  to  that  wel- 
come, which  was  no  affair  of  cere- 
mony, but  a  genuine  universal  ut- 
terance of  the  unanimous  heart. 

Loyalty  seems  an  inherent  qua- 
lity in  our  race ;  but  it  has  been  a 
loyalty  of  sections  up  to  the  present 
time,  whenever  it  has  been  at  all 
fervent  or  passionate.  It  has  been 
reserved  for  Queen  Victoria  to  make 
of  it  a  sentiment  as  warm  as  in 
days  of  tumult,  as  broad  as  in  times 
of  peace.  So  thoroughly  has  she 
conquered  the  heart  of  the  nation, 
that  it  seems  about  time  to  give 
up  explaining  why.  To  those  who 
have  been  born  under  her  rule, 
and  even  to  her  own  contempo- 
raries, a  pure  Court  and  a  spotless 
royal  life  appear  no  exceptional 
glories,  but  the  natural  and  bless- 
ed order  of  things  ;  and  we  love 
her,  not  consciously  because  of 
her  goodness,  but  only  for  love's 
own  royal  reason,  because  we  love 
her.  Nothing  can  happen  of  any 
moment  in  those  royal  rooms  where 
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so  very  small  a  number  of  her  peo- 
ple can  ever  dream  of  entering  as 
guests,  without  moving  the  entire 
mass  of  her  people  with  a  senti- 
ment only  second,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  to  immediate  personal 
joy  or  grief.  It  is  this  alone  that 
can  explain  the  extraordinary  re- 
joicings of  this  day.  We  keep  the 
feast  not  by  sympathy  in  another's 
joy,  but  by  positive  appropriation 
of  a  joy -which  is  our  own.  The 
wedding  has,  in  fact,  been  cele- 
brated in  the  presence  of  all  Eng- 
land, with  unanimous  consent  and 
acclamation  of  the  same.  With 
blessings  and  tears,  with  immeasur- 
able good  wishes,  hopes,  and  joyful 
auguries,  we  have  waited  at  the 
princely  gates  to  send  the  Bride  and 
Bridegroom  upon  their  way.  Speak 
it  in  audible  words,  oh  Princes  and 
Poets  !  Echo  it  in  mighty  tones 
of  power,  oh  awful  cannons  and 
voices  of  war,  which  deal  no  death 
in  England, — sound  it  forth  over 
all  the  world  and  space  in  inarticu- 
late murmurous  thunders,  oh  un- 
animous People  !  Let  the  Mother 
smile  among  her  tears  to  hear  how 
every  faithful  soul  of  her  true  sub- 
jects honours  her  children ;  and 
then  let  there  be  silence  in  the 
midst  of  all — silence  one  moment, 
and  no  more,  for  the  missing  Voice 
which  would  have  made  the  joy 
too  perfect — 

"  Nor  count  me  all  to  blame,  if  I 
Conjecture  of  a  stiller  guest, 
Perchance,  perchance  among  the  rest, 

And  though  in  silence  wishing  joy." 

And  now  the  thing  we  wish  for 
most  to  complete  our  rejoicing  is,  if 
we  could  but  have  some  spectator 
worthy  the  sight,  to  see  all  our  great 
towns  blazing  up  to  heaven,  and 
every  village  glimmering  over  "  be- 
neath its  little  lot  of  stars,"  with  all 
the  lights  it  can  gather.  A  group 
of  sympathetic  angels  fanning  the 
solemn  airs  of  night  with  grand  ex- 
panded wing  and  flowing  garments, 
watching  the  great  and  strange 
marvel  of  a  nation  wild  with  joy, 
would  be  pleasant  to  think  of  at 
this  moment.  Perhaps  to  such 
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watchers,  lingering  on  cloudy  moun- 
tain heights  above  us,  the  hamlets 
shining  like  so  many  glow-worms 
all  over  the  dewy  darkling  country 
would  be  the  sweetest  sight.  Lon- 
don, glowing  in  a  lurid  blaze  into 
the  night,  doing  all  that  is  in  her 
to  give  splendour  to  the  darkness; 
Edinburgh,  more  gloriously  resplen- 
dent, with  valleys  and  hills  of  fire, 
improvising  a  drama  of  illumination 
with  lyric  responses  and  choral 
outbursts  of  sweet  light,  the  emblem 
of  joy,  are  but  the  centres  of  the 
scene.  Here,  too,  past  our  village 
windows,  comes  the  blaze  of  torches, 
held  high  in  unseen  hands,  moving 
in  a  picturesque  uncertain  line  be- 
tween the  silent  bewildered  trees  : 
though  nobody  wits  of  us,  hidden 
in  the  night,  that  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  stifle  the  joy  in  our 
hearts  on  this  night  of  the  wed- 
ding. Windsor  itself  did  not  begin 
to  thrill  with  bells  earlier  than  we  ; 
and  even  Edinburgh  will  have  com- 
menced to  fade  slowly  out  of  the 
enchanted  air  into  the  common 
slumber  ere  we  have  exhausted  all 
those  devious  rockets  which  startle 
the  darkness  and  the  dews.  Nor 
we  only,  but  every  congregation  of 
cottages,  every  cluster  of  humble 
roofs,  wherever  a  church-spire  pene- 
trates the  air,  wherever  there  is 
window  to  light  or  bell  to  ring. 
Bear  us  witness,  dear  wondering 
angels  !  Far  off  by  the  silent  in- 
land rivers,  deep  under  the  shadows 
of  the  hills,  perched  upon  rocky 
points  and  coves  by  the  sea,  lying 
low  upon  the  dewy  plains,  is  there 
a  village  over  all  the  island  that  has 
not  lighted  a  joyous  blaze  for  love 
of  its  Queen,  and  in  honour  of  the 
Bride  *?  Health,  joy,  prosperity,  and 
increase  to  our  Prince  and  Princess  ! 
If  they  can  ever  be  happier  than 
at  this  sweet  moment,  crowned 
by  Love  and  Youth  with  that  joy 
which  human  imagination  has 
everywhere  concluded  the  height 
of  human  blessedness,  let  the 
heavens  advance  them  speedily  to 
yet  a  sweeter  glory.  If  there  were 
any  better  bliss  we  could  win  for 
them  or  purchase  for  them,  the 
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world  well  knows  we  would  spare 
no  pains  ;  but  as  it  is,  all  that  loyal 
hearts  can  do  is  to  wish,  with  hearty 
love  and  acclaim,  every  joy  short  of 
heaven  to  the  young  heirs  of  all 
our  hopes  ;  but  not  that  for  many 
a  happy  year. 

And  now  the  holiday  is  over, 
and  the  stars  begin  to  show  softly 
over  the  waning  lights  and  voices 
fatigued  with  joy.  Is  there,  per- 
haps, a  Watcher  in  the  royal  cham- 
bers who  weeps  in  the  night  when 
all  is  over,  and  God  alone  sees  Her 
solitude — Our  Queen  !  There  is  not 
a  woman  in  England  but  thinks  of 
you — not  a  man  but  would  purchase 
comfort  for  your  heart  by  any  deed 
that  man  could  do.  Since  the  mar- 
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riage-feast  was  spread  for  you,  Liege 
Lady  and  Sovereign,  what  have  not 
Life  and  Time  done  for  all  of  us 
— what  happiness,  what  anguish, 
what  births  and  deaths  !  Now  is  it 
over,  the  joy  of  life  ? — but  still  re- 
main tender  love  and  honour,  dear 
duty  and  labour,  God  and  the  chil- 
dren, the  heirs  of  a  new  life.  Oh, 
tranquil  heavens  !  stoop  softly  over 
the  widowed  and  the  wedded — over 
us  who  have  had,  and  they  who 
have,  the  perfection  and  the  joy ! 
Enough  for  all  of  us,  that  over  all 
is  the  Common  Father,  whose  love 
can  accomplish  nothing  which  is 
not  Well. 

KM  March  1863. 
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WILSON'S  PREHISTORIC  MAN. 


THE  title  of  '  Prehistoric  Man '  in 
Mr  Wilson's  book  applies  not  only 
to  those  races  who  lived  and  ex- 
pired before  any  history  whatever 
was  written,  but  to  all  races,  even 
those  who  are  contemporary  with 
us,  who  are  incapable  of  delivering 
a  history  of  themselves  to  other 
nations  or  their  own  posterity. 
They  are  rather  the  w?i-historic,  the 
speechless  people — speechless  so  far 
as  their  posterity  is  concerned,  on 
whom  his  inquiries  are  directed. 
In  fact,  that  portion  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  mankind  which  pertains 
to  savage  life,  or  to  the  very  earliest 
stages  of  civilisation,  is  the  subject 
of  Mr  Wilson's  book.  The  subject 
is  far  from  being  new,  but  far  from 
being  exhausted ;  and  our  author's 
archasological  knowledge  has  en- 
abled him  to  invest  it  with  a  novel 
interest.  His  position  is  somewhat 
singular  in  its  advantages.  A  Eu- 
ropean archaeologist  and  antiqua- 
rian, he  finds  himself  in  that  new 
world  where  forms  of  human  life 
are  still  lingering  akin  to  those 
which  he  has  been  hitherto  study- 


ing by  the  light  only  of  such  re- 
mains as  have  been  preserved  for 
ages  buried  in  the  earth.  His  stone, 
his  bronze^  his  iron  periods  are  all 
found  living  about  him.  The  flint 
weapon  dug  up  in  London  or  Glas- 
gow from  the  lowest  strata  of  hu- 
man remains,  has,  in  this  new  world, 
hardly  fallen  from  the  hand  of  the 
native.  The  men  of  the  stone  period 
are  still  alive,  though  half  a  cen- 
tury more  may  see  them  either  ab- 
sorbed in  the  more  civilised  races, 
or  altogether  extinguished. 

This  combination  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  antiquarian  with  the 
observations  of  the  traveller  has  a 
singular  charm  for  us  :  but  there  is 
another  combination  which  is  still 
more  attractive  ;  it  is  where  the 
philosophical  historian,  familiar 
with  the  myths  of  antiquity,  traces 
in  the  living  barbarians  around  him 
the  same  play  of  fancy,  or  the  same 
curious  development  of  thought, 
that  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
study  in  the  obscure  records  of  a 
dead  language.  Mr  Wilson  is  an 
historian  as  well  as  an  archaeologist, 
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and  is  in  both  capacities  an  enlight- 
ened student  of  such  living  anti- 
quity as  may  still  exist  in  that  con- 
tinent, where  the  earliest  and  the 
latest  forms  of  civilisation  were  de- 
stined to  meet  and  to  recognise 
each  other. 

Our  author  might,  we  think,  have 
put  his  materials  together  in  a  more 
compact  form,  and  arranged  them 
more  carefully.  The  headings  of 
the  several  chapters  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect a  more  definite  arrangement 
than  we  find  in  the  book  itself  : 
and  this  must  be  partly  our  excuse 
if  our  own  observations  should 
seem  to  be  of  a  miscellaneous  char- 
acter. It  must  be  confessed,  also, 
that  there  is  sometimes  a  want  of 
precision  and  accuracy  of  language 
on  just  those  occasions  where  pre- 
cision is  most  needed,  and  that  this 
is  not  compensated  by  a  rather  too 
lavish  display  of  a  florid  species  of 
eloquence,  better  fitted  for  the  lec- 
ture-room than  the  written  compo- 
sition. It  is  good  of  its  kind,  but 
there  is  too  much  of  it.  We  pre- 
sume that  a  large  portion  of  the 
book  was  written  originally  for  the 
lecture-room.  But  notwithstand- 
ing these  minor  defects,  we  confi- 
dently recommend  these  volumes  as 
replete  with  information  on  a  vari- 
ety of  interesting  topics,  and  sug- 
gestive of  many  trains  of  reflec- 
tion. They  will  assuredly  repay  an 
attentive  perusal. 

Mr  Wilson  commences  with  a 
glance  at  that  problem  of  the  "  an- 
tiquity of  man  "  which  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  has  still  more  lately  and  more 
fully  treated.  Perhaps,  if  he  had 
written  after  the  publication  of  Sir 
Charles  Lyell's  work,  he  would  have 
expressed  himself  with  more  dis- 
tinctness on  the  subject ;  yet  he 
seems  substantially  to  have  arrived 
at  whatever  safe  conclusions  the 
evidence  hitherto  collected  enables 
us  to  rest  in.  He  has  said  all  that 
can  really  be  said  at  present  on  the 
matter.  He  observes  that  "the 
closing  epoch  of  geology  must  be 


turned  to  for  the  initial  chapters  of 
archaeology  and  ethnology/'  It  is 
plain  that  man  could  not  make  his 
appearance  upon  the  earth  till  the 
earth  was  fitted  for  his  habitation  ; 
and  it  is  a  reasonable  conjecture 
that  it  would  not  long  be  so  pre- 
pared for  him  before,  in  some  part 
of  the  world,  he  made  his  appear- 
ance. Mr  Wilson  is  not  disposed 
to  be  incredulous  as  "to  the  traces 
of  fossil  human  bones  mingling 
with  those  of  the  extinct  mammals 
of  the  drift ; "  but  we  gather  from 
his  work  that  he  would  be  slow  to 
rest  his  belief  on  the  great  antiquity 
of  man  solely  on  the  discovery  of 
such  flint  implements  as  have  been 
dug  out  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme 
and  elsewhere.  We  think  that, 
notwithstanding  the  confidence  of 
certain  experts  who  have  pronounced 
that  these  flints  have  received  their 
form  from  the  hand  of  man,  there 
is  a  well-founded  suspicion  that, 
after  all,  they  may  have  been  broken 
into  their  present  shape  by  natural 
or  physical  forces.  They  are  not 
ground  to  a  point,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, nor  sharpened  to  an 
edge,  only  chipped  into  a  wedge- 
like  form.  When  we  read  of  great 
numbers  of  these  flints  being  dis- 
covered in  a  certain  spot,  and  that 
a  selection  is  made  of  such  as  seem 
to  have  been  chipped  by  the  hand 
of  man,  and  that  this  selection  is  a 
matter  of  acknowledged  difficulty,  we 
may  be  excused  for  suspending  our 
judgment  as  to  the  fact  whether 
any  one  of  them  was  ever  the  tool 
or  implement  of  a  human  being. 
We  may  be  excused  if,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  evidence,  we  re- 
quire that  this  testimony  of  the 
flints  be  confirmed  by  other  testi- 
mony,— by  the  presence  of  human 
bones,  or  of  indisputable  works  of 
human  art  in  the  same  post-plio- 
cene formation.*  We  do  not  pre- 
sumptuously reject  their  evidence 
altogether ;  we  do  not  take  it  upon 
ourselves  to  say  that  not  one  of  the 
stones  collected  from  the  valley  of 


*  There  is  one  instance  of  a  fragment  of  human  bone  found  in  company  with  these 
flints,  but  we  have  heard  doubts  thrown  on  the  nature  of  this  fragment. 
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the  Somme  has  been  fashioned  by 
man  ;  we  have  little  trust  in  our 
own  judgment  upon  such  a  matter  ; 
but  it  is  not  evidence  which  can 
stand  alone.  This  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
admits  himself,  though  in  some 
passages  of  his  work  he  seems  to 
forget  his  own  admission.  But 
such  antiquity  as  we  can  assign  to 
man  on  other  evidence — by  the  dis- 
covery in  certain  positions  of  hu- 
man remains  or  indisputable  relics 
of  human  art — is  very  great,  and 
sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  the 
ethnologist.  The  elaborate,  and,  to 
the  geologist,  highly  interesting 
work  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  demands 
a  separate  and  careful  examination; 
we  here  merely  content  ourselves 
with  remarking  that  the  very  great 
antiquity  of  man — that  which  would 
compel  us  to  believe  that  he  existed 
for  some  almost  immeasurable  pe- 
riod in  the  condition  of  the  savage 
— rests  hitherto  on  unsatisfactory 
grounds. 

The  ethnologist  who  believes,  as 
Mr  Wilson  does,  in  the  unity  of 
the  human  race,  requires  a  long 
period  of  time  for  the  development 
of  those  varieties  which  had  become 
permanent  prior  to  the  epoch  of  the 
building  of  the  Egyptian  Pyramids. 
Mr  Wilson  takes  what  he  requires, 
but  does  not,  as  matters  stand  at 
present,  contest  for  more.  To  those 
who,  on  the  grounds  of  the  sacred 
text,  would  dispute  his  right  to 
even  this  modest  inroad  upon  the 
illimitable  Past,  he  answers, — that 
the  chronology  popularly  supposed 
to  be  that  of  the  Bible  is  in  fact 
the  chronology  only  of  certain 
learned  interpreters,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  sacred  text  to  ex- 
clude the  supposition  that  a  much 
longer  interval  may  have  passed 
than  is  generally  supposed  between 
the  creation  of  Adam  and,  let  us 
say,  the  appearance  of  Abraham. 
Interpreting  the  JSToachian  Deluge 
as  partial — as  not,  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  term,  universal — he 
finds  scope  enough  within  the  limits 
of  the  sacred  text  for  that  slow  and 
gradual  development  of  civilised 
man  which  his  archaeology  has 


taught  him  to  believe  in.  Nor  does 
he  find  any  difficulty  whatever  in 
reconciling  this  slow  progress  from 
the  savage  to  the  civilised  man 
with'  what  is  recorded  of  the  crea- 
tion of  Adam,  or  the  attributes  of 
our  first  parents.  Their  superior 
excellence,  he  considers,  consisted 
in  their  perfect  morality,  in  the 
predominance  of  the  benevolent 
affections,  and  in  that  reason  which 
is  one  with  self-knowledge:  it  could 
not  have  consisted,  he  argues,  in 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences; 
certainly  not  in  the  knowledge  of 
arts  quite  needless  in  the  warmth, 
abundance,  and  security  of  the  gar- 
den of  Paradise.  When,  therefore, 
their  descendants,  deprived  of  this 
high  moral  excellence,  found  them- 
selves scattered  abroad  upon  the 
earth,  what  could  they,  in  fact, 
have  become  but  ignorant  savages  1 
They  would  have  to  evolve  from 
their  own  natural  sagacity  those 
arts  of  life  which  their  new  relation 
to  the  external  world  rendered 
necessary.  They  would  have  to 
commence  that  long  and  toilsome 
ascent  to  civilisation  which  the 
speculative  historian  has  so  often 
attempted  to  describe. 

We  feel  persuaded  that  our  au- 
thor would  be  unwilling  that,  in 
any  notice  of  his  work,  these  expla- 
nations should  be  omitted,  and 
therefore  it  is  that  we  give  them 
here  so  prominent  a  place.  For 
ourselves,  so  confident  are  we  that 
scientific  truth  and  religious  truth 
will  be  found  in  the  end  to  be 
inextricably  combined,  and  to  be 
reciprocally  sustaining  each  other, 
that  we  are  not  very  solicitous  to 
patch  up  hasty  and  perhaps  need- 
less reconciliations.  At  present  we 
have  to  settle  our  science ;  when 
this  is  done,  it  will  be  time  to  ask 
ourselves  what  it  is  that  needs 
reconcilement. 

Although  the  archaeologist  can 
point  with  triumph  to  the  evidence 
of  successive  tombs,  or  cromlechs, 
as  proving  the  sequence  of  his  three 
ages  of  stone  and  bronze  and  iron, 
he  can  nowhere  carry  us  back  to  the 
first  stone  period,  and  from  this  to 
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the  first  development  of  the  bronze 
and  the  iron.  He  can  show  us  that 
on  a  certain  spot — say  the  soil  on 
which  London  stands — there  have 
been  generations  of  men  distin- 
guished by  the  kind  of  tools  they  had 
framed  for  themselves.  But  it  is  the 
history  of  men  on  that  spot  which 
his  materials  enable  him  to  write  ; 
they  do  not  enable  him  to  write  the 
history  of  the  progress  of  man  from 
his  earliest  condition  of  existence. 
For  the  first  men  who  lived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  had  come,  we 
presume,  from  other  countries;  they 
had  had  a  history,  and  were  the 
products  of  some  kind  of  human 
society  before  they  settled  there  ; 
and  the  generations  that  followed 
might  have  received  their  arts,  as 
in  one  case  we  know  they  did,  from 
foreign  nations.  It  is.  after  all, 
therefore,  from  a  priori  speculation 
— from  what  we  infer  must  have 
been  the  course  of  things — that  we 
describe  mankind  as  proceeding  from 
the  rudest  modes  of  existence  to 
the  more  civilised.  The  testimony 
which  the  archaeologist  appeals  to 
confirms  these  speculations;  it  can 
do  no  more.  It  never  brings  us  to 
the  real  history  of  human  art.  "We 
have  still  to  guess  how  men  lived 
at  first,  whether  on  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  or  by  the  chase  ;  we  have  still 
to  guess  how  men  discovered  the 
use  of  fire,  how  they  elaborated 
mere  vocal  signs  into  a  grammatical 
language ;  we  have  still  to  conjec- 
ture when  or  where  the  first  canoe 
or  the  first  house  was  built.  We 
make  this  remark  not  to  detract 
from  the  labours  of  the  archaeolo- 
gist, but  simply  to  put  the  subject 
on  its  right  basis.  We  have  no- 
where that  kind  of  evidence  which 
takes  us  back  to  the  first  develop- 
ments of  the  human  intellect ;  the 
nature  of  these  must  still  be  matter 
of  inference.  We  still  argue,  to  a 
great  extent,  in  a  purely  speculative 
manner;  we  conclude  that  a  pro- 
gress like  that  which  history  and 
historical  monuments  enable  us  to 
trace,  was  the  kind  of  progress 
which  the  first  families  of  the  earth 
passed  through;  but  we  know  no- 


thing historically  of  that  early  pro- 
gress. 

In  the  old  European  or  Asiatic 
continent  we  had  been  accustomed 
to  regard  the  earliest  generations 
of  mankind  as  entirely  lost  in  the 
mists  of  antiquity ;  but,  till  lately, 
we  looked  on  the  continent  of 
America  as  being,  in  respect  of  its 
population,  far  more  recent,  and  as 
affording  a  more  simple  subject 
for  ethnological  speculation.  The 
civilisation  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  de- 
stroyed by  the  Spaniards,  was  traced 
to  Egypt,  or  to  some  other  portion 
of  the  Old  World.  The  vagrant 
tribes  of  savages  that  lived  upon 
the  chase  were  the  still  more  de- 
generate children  of  Europe.  But 
this  new  continent  is  now  found  to 
have  been  the  habitation  of  man  at 
so  remote  a  period,  that  the  civilisa- 
tions of  Mexico  and  Peru,  however 
they  originated  (and  they  were  pro- 
bably native),  must  rank  amongst 
its  modern  events.  Ruins  of  more 
ancient  cities  are  found  buried  in 
its  forest,  and  monuments  of  some 
forgotten  worship  are  traced  upon 
the  banks  of  its  rivers.  The  remains 
of  man  himself — parts  of  the  human 
skeleton — have  been  found  in  posi- 
tions which  suggest  an  antiquity 
far  beyond  that  of  the  cities  of  the 
Nile  or  the  Euphrates.  Some  of 
these  cases  are  well  known,  and 
well  known  on  account  of  the  dis- 
putes and  discussions  they  have 
given  occasion  to  ;  others,  from 
which  (geologically  speaking)  only 
a  modest  antiquity  has  been  infer- 
red, seem  to  our  author  to  be  worthy 
of  credit.  He  says  : — 

' '  In  the  post-pliocene  formations  of 
South  Carolina,  exposed  along  the  bed 
of  the  Ashley  Eiver,  remains  of  the 
megatherium,  megalodon,  and  other 
gigantic  extinct  mammals,  occur,  not 
only  associated  with  existing  species 
peculiar  to  the  American  continent,  but 
also  apparently  with  others  hitherto  be- 
lieved to  have  been  domesticated  and 
introduced  for  the  first  time  by  modern 
European  colonists.  But,  still  more  in- 
teresting for  our  present  purpose,  as  pos- 
sibly indicating  the  contemporaneous 
existence  of  some  of  those  strange  ex- 
tinct mammals  with  man,  are  notices  of 
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the  remains  of  human  art  in  the  same 
formation.  Professor  Holmes,  in  ex- 
hibiting a  collection  of  fossils  from  the 
post-pliocene  of  South  Carolina  before 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Science  at 
Philadelphia,  remarked  :  —  '  Dr  Klip- 
stein,  who  resides  near  Charleston,  in 
digging  a  ditch  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
claiming a  large  swamp,  discovered  and 
sent  to  me  the  tooth  of  a  mastodon,  with 
the  request  that  I  should  go  down  and 
visit  the  place,  as  there  were  indications 
of  the  bones  and  teeth  of  the  animal 
still  remaining  in  the  sands  which  under- 
lie the  peat-bed.  Accordingly,  with  a 
small  party  of  gentlemen,  we  visited  the 
doctor,  and  succeeded  not  only  in  ob- 
taining several  other  teeth  and  bones  of 
this  animal,  but  nearly  one  entire  tusk ; 
and  immediately  alongside  of  the  tusk 
discovered  the  fragment  of  pottery  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which  is  similar 
to  that  manufactured  at  the  present  time 
by  the  American  Indians.' 

"It  would  not  be  wise,"  continues 
Mr  Wilson,  "  to  found  hasty  theories  on 
such  strange  juxtaposition  of  relics,  pos- 
sibly of  very  widely  separated  periods. 
The  Ashley  Eiver  has  channeled  for  it- 
self a  course  through  the  eocene  and 
post-pliocene  formations  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  where  these  are  exposed  on  its 
shores  the  fossils  are  washed  from  their 
beds,  and  become  mingled  with  the  re- 
mains of  recent  indigenous  and  domestic 
animals,  and  objects  of  human  art.  But 
the  discovery  of  Dr  Klipstein  was  made 
in  excavating  an  undisturbed,  and,  geo- 
logically speaking,  a  comparatively  re- 
cent formation." 

After  alluding  to  the  magnificent 
skeleton  of  the  Mastodon  Ohioticus 
which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  in  companionship  with  which 
an  Indian  flint  arrow-head  was 
found,  he  adds : — 

"Another  remarkable  account,  pre- 
served in  the  'American  Journal  of 
Science,'  describes  the  bones  of  a  mas- 
todon, with  considerable  portions  of  the 
skin,  found  in  Missouri,  associated  with 
stone  spear  -  heads,  axes,  and  knives, 
under  circumstances  which  suggest  the 
idea  that  it  had  been  entangled  in  a  bog, 
and  there  stoned  to  death,  and  partially 
consumed  by  fire.  Such  contiguity  of 
the  works  of  man  with  those  extinct 
diluvial  giants  warns  us  at  least  to  be 
upon  our  guard  against  any  supercilious 
rejection  of  indications  of  man's  ancient 
presence  in  the  New  World  as  well  as 
the  Old.  If  the  evidence  is  inconse- 
quential or  untruthful,  future  discoveries 


will  not  fail  to  bring  it  to  nought ;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  it  involves  glimpses  of 
an  unseen  truth,  no  organised  scepticism 
will  prevent  the  ultimate  disclosure  of 
its  amplest  revelations. " 

Had  man,  during  the  whole  of  this 
early  prehistoric  epoch,  whatever  its 
duration  may  have  been,  lived  like 
the  savage,  in  what  we  call  the  stone 
period  ?  Or  had  the  use  of  metals 
and  other  arts  been  discovered  and 
lost  again — lost,  perhaps,  because  hu- 
man societies  had  not  attained  that 
coherence  and  stability  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  the  arts  1  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  use  of  the  metal 
tool  forms  an  important  era  in  the 
progress  of  civilisation.  And  Mr 
Wilson  mentions  a  fact  which  en- 
ables us  to  understand  very  readily 
the  transition  from  the  use  of  stone 
to  the  use  of  metal.  Copper  is  still 
found  in  the  New  World,  and  pro- 
bably was  at  first  found  in  the  Old 
World,  in  a  pure  state — in  nuggets, 
as  an  Australian  gold-digger  would 
call  them — and  these  could  at  once 
be  beaten  into  the  shape  of  an  axe 
by  stone  hammers  without  the  ap- 
plication of  fire.  The  fragment  of 
copper  was  to  the  Indian  a  new 
kind  of  stone,  which  had  the  fortu- 
nate property  of  malleability. 

"  In  the  veins  of  the  copper  region  of 
Lake  Superior,  the  native  metal  occurs 
in  enormous  masses  weighing  hundreds 
of  tons ;  and  many  loose  blocks  of  con- 
siderable size  have  been  found  on  the 
lake  shore,  or  lying  detached  on  the  sur- 
face, besides  smaller  pieces  exposed  on 
and  mingled  with  the  superficial  soil  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  supply  all  the 
wants  of  the  nomade  hunter.  This, 
accordingly,  he  wrought  into  chisels  and 
axes,  armlets  and  personal  ornaments  of 
various  kinds,  without  the  use  of  the 
crucible  and  any  knowledge  of  metal- 
lurgic  arts ;  and,  indeed,  without  recog- 
nising any  precise  distinction  between 
the  copper  which  he  mechanically  sepa- 
rated from  the  mass,  and  the  unmalle- 
able  stone  or  flint  out  of  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  fashion  his  spear 
and  arrow  heads." 

Whilst  applauding  the  metal 
tool,  copper  or  iron,  and  acknow- 
ledging what  we  owe  to  it,  let  us 
not  pass  over  the  stone — that  hand- 
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ful  of  rock  or  flint  by  the  aid  of 
which  the  metal,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, was  wrought  and  fashioned 
— without  its  meed  of  gratitude.  It 
seems  a  slight  unnoticeable  fact 
that  there  should  be  these  manage- 
able fragments  of  hard  substance 
ready  to  the  hand  of  man ;  that  the 
whole  earth  was  not  divided  be- 
tween the  bed  of  rock  and  the 
bed  of  sand  or  clay ;  that  there 
should  have  been  there  mere  stones 
(mere  litter,  you  would  say),  of 
which  the  floor  of  the  earth  had 
better  have  been  swept  clean.  Yet 
those  nodules  of  flint  formed  slowly 
in  the  chalk — yet  those  rolled  stones 
upon  the  deserted  beach-,  that  the 
sea  has  fashioned  for  the  human 
palm,  and  left  high  and  dry  upon 
the  land — seem  to  have  entered  as 
much  into  the  preparation  for  man 
as  the  fauna  or  the  flora  amongst 
which  he  was  to  live. 

Who  first  applied  fire  to  the 
metal,  and  thus  made  it  plastic  as 
the  clay  and  sharper  than  the  stone  1 
who  first  discovered  fire  itself  1  No 
one  knows  ;  nor  is  the  question 
worth  asking.  But  there  is  one 
thing  well  worth  noticing  :  it  is  the 
answer  given  to  the  question,  and 
that  in  the  rudest  of  times  and 
amongst  many  various  nations. 
Some  god  bestowed  it.  This  tend- 
ency to  look  for  a  supernatural 
giver  is  very  soon  and  very  widely 
developed.  And  what  is  more,  the 
idea  of  a  giver  has  called  forth 
amongst  rude  selfish  people  strug- 
gling for  existence,  the  desire  to 
manifest  their  gratitude  by  some 
act  of  worship  which  should  also 
be  some  act  of  self-denial.  On  a 
certain  day  of  the  year  all  lights 
shall  be  extinguished,  and  one  man 
amongst  them  (endowed  for  the 
very  purpose  with  imaginary  sanc- 
tity) shall  rekindle  the  flame,  thus 
acknowledging  by  this  symbol  its 
reception  from  the  divine  Giver. 
The  ancient  Peruvians  drew  their 
fire  on  this  solemn  occasion  at  once 
from  the  sun ;  they  collected  its 
rays  into  a  focus  by  a  concave  mir- 
ror of  polished  metal,  and  thus 
ignited  some  dried  cotton,  or  bark, 


or  fungus.  Nothing  could  be  more 
expressive  and  appropriate  than 
such  a  symbolic  act.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  historian  has  to  record  that 
other  symbolic  acts  (if  such  they 
are  to  be  considered)  were  of  a  cruel 
and  hideous  description.  The  sav- 
age is  not  accustomed  only  to  thank 
God ;  he  has,  he  thinks,  to  propi- 
tiate His  favour  ;  and  as  he  has 
nothing  to  give,  he  destroys  in  hon- 
our of  the  universal  Bestower.  The 
worship  of  the  American  Indian  is 
tainted  more  than  any  other  we  read 
of  with  the  rite  of  human  sacrifice. 

Various  methods  for  obtaining 
fire  have  been  invented,  but  the 
earliest  seems  to  have  been  by  the 
friction  of  two  dry  pieces  of  wood. 
It  was  a  progressive  step,  we  pre- 
sume, when  the  bark  of  a  certain 
tree  or  a  dried  fungus  was  used  for 
tinder.  However  produced,  it  was 
to  the  savage,  in  the  first  instance, 
itself  a  tool,  the  immediate  instru- 
ment he  employed  to  cut  down  the 
tree  which  would  have  resisted  a 
long  while  his  flint  hatchet.  We 
thought  that  all  known  people  had 
made  discovery  of  fire  and  converted 
it  to  their  own  purposes ;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Ladrones,  when 
discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  are 
said  to  have  shrunk  from  fire  as 
from  a  thing  they  simply  feared  : 
"  they  called  it  a  devil,  a  god  that 
bit  fiercely  when  it  was  touched, 
and  lived  on  wood,  which  they  saw 
it  devour." 

Mr  Wilson  entitles  the  chapter 
which  treats  on  this  subject  '  The 
Promethean  Instinct :  Fire/  The 
next  chapter  is  headed  '  The  Mari- 
time Instinct :  the  Canoe/  Then 
we  have  '  The  Technological  In- 
stinct,' and  so  on.  Why  this  osten- 
tatious use  of  the  term  Instinct  1 
Did  men  hunt  after  fire  even  before 
they  had  seen  it,  as  an  animal  might 
be  supposed  to  hunt  after  food  even 
before  it  had  eaten  1  Do  men  build 
canoes  as  birds  their  nests  or  bea- 
vers their  dams  ?  What  is  the 
leading  idea  of  Mr  Wilson  when  he 
thus  liberally  applies  to  us  the 
term  Instinct1?  We  have  desires 
and  we  have  intelligence  suggesting 
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means  to  an  end.  Is  it  the  desire 
that  is  instinctive,  or  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  means  whereby  the 
desire  can  be  gratified  1  Men  have 
a  desire  to  pass  from  one  side  of 
the  river  to  the  other ;  perhaps  the 
animal  they  were  in  chase  of  has 
swam  the  stream  ;  they  have  ob- 
served that  wood  will  float,  that  a 
large  piece  of  wood  will  float  with 
a  man  on  it ;  they  procure  such 
piece  of  wood,  and  paddle  them- 
selves across.  The  knowledge  which 
the  man  displays  in  all  this  fol- 
lows from  his  previous  perceptions. 
Perception,  memory,  judgment,  are 
all  exercised  in  a  quite  normal 
manner,  and  the  desire  to  float 
across  the  stream  has  arisen  from 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
the  man  was  placed.  What  element 
of  mystery  is  there  in  this  transac- 
tion which  calls  for  the  name  of 
Instinct?  For  the  word  Instinct 
is  applied  to  certain  actions  of 
animals  because  the  ordinary  laws 
of  psychology  are,  or  seem,  inade- 
quate to  explain  them — because  a 
certain  mystery  hangs  over  the 
event  which  we  mark  by  the  name 
Instinct.  When  we  see  animals 
acting,  without  the  teaching  of  ex- 
perience, in  the  same  sort  of  way 
in  which  we  act  after  that  teaching 
of  experience,  we,  perplexed  to  ex- 
plain this  anomaly,  pronounce  the 
action  instinctive.  The  bee  and 
the  bird  build  in  this  inexplicable 
manner.  Probably  a  more  minute 
investigation  may  enable  us  to  re- 
solve whatever  we  call  Instinct  into 
some  delicacy  of  the  senses,  or  some 
rapidity  of  the  judgment,  peculiar 
to  the  animal.  Meanwhile  the  term 
is  serviceable  as  marking  a  class  of 
unexplained  phenomena.  But  how 
is  it  applicable  to  man  in  his 
capacity  of  boat-builder  ?  The  sort 
of  canoe  he  will  build,  the  materials 
he  will  use,  the  tools  he  will  work 
with,  are  all  determined  for  him  by 
existing  circumstances,  and  the 
actual  amount  of  his  knowledge. 
Or  is  it  the  vague  desire  to  put  to 
sea,  prompting  some  manner  of 
boat-building,  that  Mr  Wilson  calls 
our  "  maritime  instinct  1 "  Are  we 


driven  to  sea  like  ducks  to  a 
pond  1  The  peasantry  of  an  inland 
country  are  not  conscious  of  any 
such  instinct,  and  would  be  very 
unfortunate  if  they  possessed  it. 

We  have  no  wish  to  expel  the 
terms  instinct  and  instinctive  from 
our  popular  diction,  even  when  ap- 
plied to  human  actions.  There  are 
cases  when  men  act  with  a  sudden- 
ness and  decision  which  remind 
us  of  the  animal  in  his  promptest 
moods,  and  we  naturally  apply  to 
these  the  term  instinctive;  and 
sometimes  we  apply  the  term  to  a 
tendency  or  desire  which  we  can- 
not at  the  time  trace  to  our  senses, 
or  to  the  usual  operations  of  the 
mind.  But  when  an  author  for- 
mally— in  the  very  titles  of  his 
chapters — supplies  us  with  "  Pro- 
methean and  maritime  instincts," 
we  may  be  excused  if  we  ask  for 
some  precise  definition  of  the 
term. 

"  Speech  is  one  of  the  instincts  of 
man,  but  it  is  by  the  voluntary  ex- 
ercise of  his  intellectual  faculties, 
as  we  conceive,  that  he  is  enabled 
to  develop  it  into  language."  This 
sounds  oracular,  but,  like  most 
oracles,  it  is  very  obscure.  What 
does  Mr  Wilson  mean  by  speech  as 
contrasted  with  language  1  Is  speech 
the  mere  giving  of  names  to  things, 
and  language  the  formation  of  a 
grammar  1  But  grammar  is  only  a 
naming  of  a  more  complex  kind,  a 
naming  of  things  and  events  in 
their  more  complicated  relations. 
And  what  speech  was  ever  formed 
that  had  not  some  grammar,  that 
was  not  also  a  language1?  If  by 
speech,  in  contrast  to  language,  is 
meant  the  mere  utterance  of  articu- 
late sounds  which  have  no  meaning 
attached  to  them,  then  what  proof 
have  we  that  men  ever  passed  through 
a  stage  of  unmeaning  gibberish  ?  or 
could  anything  so  purposeless  be 
dignified  with  the  name  of  an  in- 
stinct 1  The  desire  to  speak,  or  to 
communicate  our  thoughts  or  our 
wants,  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
an  instinct.  But  the  need  man  has 
of  co-operation,  and  the  ability  he 
has  to  co-operate,  and  those  general 
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sympathies  and  affections  which 
render  him  a  social  being,  are  suffi- 
cient to  explain  this  desire.  Such 
a  desire  may  be  contemplated  as 
existing  apart  and  prior  to  the  pos- 
session of  language,  but  there  can 
be  no  reason  for  applying  the  term 
instinct  to  it,  unless  we  apply  that 
term  to  all  our  desires.  So  strong 
and  inevitable  is  this  desire  to  ex- 
press our  thoughts,  that  we  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that,  if  the 
human  larynx  had  not  been  fitted 
for  speech,  man  would  have  in- 
vented a  language  of  signs.  His 
hands  and  feet  would  have  talked, 
if  his  tongue  and  palate  did  not. 
His  larynx  being  mute  and  all  other 
faculties  remaining  the  same,  he 
would  have  talked  with  his  fingers 
and  written  as  the  Chinese  write, 
whose  characters  are  signs  for 
things,  not  for  words. 

The  maritime  or  boat -building 
instinct  has,  at  all  events,  been  very 
much  under  the  control  of  circum- 
stances. Sometimes  the  tree  was 
felled  and  hollowed,  sometimes  the 
bark  was  stretched  over  wicker- 
work,  or  skins  of  beasts  were  em- 
ployed, or  planks  were  made  into  a 
raft.  The  Egyptian  bound  some  of 
his  water-jugs  together  and  made  a 
raft  of  them.  Some  tribes  have 
limited  themselves  to  the  paddle 
or  the  oar;  some  have  spread  the 
sail,  and  spread  it  very  boldly.  The 
Malay  hoists  his  large  sail  over  a 
couple  of  planks  of  wood  sewed 
together  with  bark,  and  balances 
this  fragile  craft  by  means  of  two 
long  spars  fastened  athwart  and 
projecting  to  windward.  In  such 
a  vessel  as  this  he  will  scud  fear- 
lessly through  tempestuous  seas 
from  one  island  to  another.  We 
may  boast,  and  very  justly,  of  our 
steam-engines,  our  electric  tele- 
graphs, and  of  other  triumphant 
employments  of  the  powers  of  na- 
ture ;  but  even  to  this  day  there  is 
not  a  more  pleasing  or  thrilling 
spectacle,  or  a  more  glorious  in- 
stance of  the  powers  of  nature 
turned  to  the  service  of  man,  than 
when  some  solitary  boatman  sits  at 
the  helm  with  sail  outspread,  borne 


by  the  wind  along  the  surface  of 
the  sea.  The  water  floats  him,  the 
wind  speeds  him;  he  is  for  the 
moment  master  of  the  two  great 
elements.  Verily  the  savage  has 
his  joy,  his  hour  of  pride  and  ex- 
ultation. 

It  is  curious  that  the  natives  of 
North  America  limited  themselves 
to  the  oar  or  the  paddle.  The 
Peruvians  appear  to  have  been  the 
only  people  of  this  continent  who, 
at  the  time  of  its  discovery  by 
Columbus,  employed  the  sail.  This 
is  a  striking  instance  of  the  very 
general  fact,  almost  amounting  to 
a  law,  that  when  a  people  have  at- 
tained to  a  certain  proficiency  in 
the  arts,  sufficient  to  render  life 
tolerable,  there  ensues  a  long  pause 
in  the  career  of  progress.  It  re- 
quires the  stimulus  of  an  urgent 
want  to  set  at  work  the  inventive 
faculties  of  the  savage;  and  when 
his  invention  has  secured  to  him 
an  agreeable  existence,  or  what  he 
considers  such,  there  intervenes  the 
force  of  habit  and  the  attachment 
to  familiar  customs.  Fortunately 
the  differences  of  climate,  or  other 
external  circumstances,  require  or 
suggest  different  inventions,  even 
in  this  early  stage  of  society,  and 
thus  one  barbarian  may  be  able  to 
teach  another.  A  people  who  had 
brought  the  canoe  propelled  by  oars 
to  perfection,  would  probably  rest 
contented  with  it;  they  could  not 
have  invented  the  sail  themselves ; 
they  might  receive  it  from  another 
people  with  whom  it  had  been,  from 
the  commencement,  their  favourite 
mode  of  traversing  the  sea.  Our 
"  technological  instincts,"  as  Mr 
Wilson  calls  them,  go  to  sleep  in 
the  savage  when  he  is  no  long- 
er pinched  by  hunger  or  cold,  or 
other  pressing  inconvenience.  They 
awake  again  in  the  civilised  man, 
with  whom  invention  itself  has  be- 
come an  agreeable  effort  or  an  in- 
tellectual triumph.  Some  sort  of 
culinary  vessels  are  wanted,  and  if 
these  have  been  once  shaped  out  of 
clay,  the  same  kind  of  pottery  will 
content  a  people  for  ages.  If  na- 
ture has  thrown  them  the  calabash, 
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a  ready-made  vessel,  their  instinct     before  him  :  it  is  not  the  ends  of 
of  pottery  will  not  be  developed  at     the  earth  only  that  are  brought  to- 
other for  him  ;  he  appears  to  em- 


all;  they  will  content  themselves 
with  the  calabash. 

Mr  Wilson  brings  together  in  a 
very  pictorial  manner  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  this  human  art  of  boat- 
building : — 

"  On  the  banks  of  the  Scottish  Clyde 
the  modern  voyager  from  the  New  "World 
looks  with  peculiar  interest  on  the  grow- 
ing fabrics  of  those  huge  steamers,  with 
ribs  of  steel,  and  planks,  not  of  oak,  but 
of  iron,  which  have  made  the  ocean,  that 
proved  so  impassable  a  barrier  to  the  men 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  easy  highway 
of  commerce  and  pleasure  to  us.  The  roar 
of  the  iron  forge,  the  clang  of  the  fore- 
hammer,  the  intermittent  glare  of  the 
furnaces,  and  all  the  novel  appliances  of 
iron  shipbuilding,  tell  of  the  modern  era 
of  steam;  but  meanwhile,  underneath 
these  very  shipbuilders'  yards,  lie  the 
memorials  of  ancient  Clyde  fleets,  in 
which  we  are  borne  back  up  the  stream 
of  human  industry  far  into  prehistoric 
times.  The  earliest  recorded  discovery 
of  a  Clyde  canoe  took  place  in  1780,  at 
a  depth  of  twenty-five  feet  below  the 
surface,  on  a  site  known  by  the  apt  de- 
signation of  St  Enoch's  Croft.  This  pri- 
mitive canoe,  hewn  out  of  a  single  oak, 
rested  in  a  horizontal  position  on  its 
keel ;  and  within  it,  near  the  prow,  there 
lay  a  curiously  suggestive  memorial  of 
the  mechanical  arts  of  the  remote  era  to 
which  the  ancient  ship  of  the  Clyde  must 
be  assigned.  This  was  a  beautifully  fin- 
ished stone  axe  or  celt,  doubtless  one  of 
the  simple  implements  of  the  allopliylian 
Caledonian  to  whom  the  canoe  belonged, 
if  not,  indeed,  the  tool  with  which  it  had 
been  fashioned  into  shape." 

From  the  hollowed  trunk  of  a 
tree,  hewn  with  a  stone  axe  by  this 
"  allophylian,"  as  Mr  Wilson  de- 
lights in  calling  him,  to  the  iron 
steam -vessel  that  would  have  car- 
ried him  and  all  his  tribe  across 
the  Atlantic,  the  advance  is  great 
indeed.  And  a  very  curious  senti- 
ment must  arise  in  the  man  who 
has  seen  this  canoe  dug  up  from 
under  the  busy  streets  of  Glasgow, 
and  then  afterwards  in  another  con- 
tinent, on  some  lake  or  river  not 
yet  quite  appropriated  by  the  white 
man,  has  watched  some  prowling 
Indian  paddling  about  in  a  canoe 
not  much  unlike  it.  The  past  and 
the  present  seem  to  live  together 


brace  the  first  and  the  last  of  the 
generations  of  mankind. 

We  turn  from  the  rude  arts  of 
men  to  their  still  ruder  thinking — 
to  customs  springing  from  some 
sentiment  or  some  strange  imagi- 
nation. Of  these  the  most  univer- 
sal and  the  most  significant  are 
customs  connected  with  the  burial 
of  the  dead.  To  the  habit  of  in- 
terring with  the  dead  man  the  im- 
plements he  most  valued  in  life — 
his  tools  or  weapons — we  owe  the 
little  knowledge  we  possess  of  our 
very  primitive  ancestors.  It  is 
generally  said  that  these  articles 
were  buried  with  the  man,  that 
he  might  have  them  ready  for  use 
in  another  world;  and,  no  doubt, 
some  vague  idea  of  this  kind  has 
extensively  prevailed  :  but  if  we 
may  speculate  on  a  subject  so  ob- 
scure as  the  imaginations  of  the 
savage,  we  should  say  that  this 
idea  grew  out  of  the  custom  of 
burying  with  the  dead  man  his 
own  previous  possessions,  and  that 
the  custom  itself  at  first  originated 
in  simple  regret  and  respect  for  the 
dead.  We  cannot  have  any  strong 
sentiment  without  feeling  the  de- 
sire in  some  way  to  manifest  it. 
The  dead  man  was  loudly  lamented 
— wept  and  wailed  over — and  the 
mourners  often  cut  and  wounded 
themselves  as  an  exhibition  of  their 
grief.  Well,  at  such  a  moment,  in- 
stead of  appropriating  to  themselves 
the  possessions  of  the  deceased,  the 
survivors  threw  them  into  the  grave 
with  him.  They  were  still  in  a  man- 
ner his  property.  It  would  mani- 
fest a  disrespect  to  the  dead  if  at 
once,  as  soon  as  the  hand  of  his 
chief  was  cold,  another  man  had 
seized  upon  his  spear  and  carried 
it  to  his  own  hut.  Thus  this  one 
passionate  desire  to  manifest  grief 
and  respect  to  a  late  friend  or  chief 
would  sufficiently  account  for  the 
act  of  interring  with  the  body  the 
instruments  or  weapons  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  using.  The  custom 
once  adopted,  superstition  would 
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step  in  and  enforce  it,  and  the  ima- 
gination would  invest  it  with  a  new 
significance.  Some  poet  of  the  land 
would  first  suggest  that,  if  the 
dead  man  rose  from  his  tomb,  he 
would  find  himself  'equipped  for 
the  chase  or  for  war.  Sometimes 
the  buried  arms,  vessels,  or  other 
implements,  were  broken  before 
they  were  deposited  in  the  grave, 
which  does  not  seem  to  accord  with 
the  idea  that  they  were  laid  there 
for  any  future  use.  It  looks  like 
the  interpretation  of  a  subsequent 
generation  when  it  is  said  that  the 
savage  expected  the  broken  tool  or 
perforated  vessel,  like  the  decayed 
human  body,  to  be  restored  again 
and  made  fit  for  his  use.  Here  is 
an  Indian,  a  Chinook,  buried  in  his 
canoe.  Within  the  canoe  a  broken 
sword  is  deposited.  Am  I  to  gather 
that  the  Chinook  expected  a  mari- 
time life  hereafter,  and  even  to  re- 
vive floating  upon  the  waters  1  Does 
not  the  whole  act  seem,  at  least  in 
its  initiation,  to  be  symbolical  ?  All 
was  at  an  end.  The  man  would 
float  no  more  —  would  fight  no 
more.  The  canoe  was  buried,  the 
sword  was  broken. 

But  whether  we  are  right  or  not 
in  our  supposition  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  idea — namely,  that  the  arti- 
cles buried  in  the  tomb  with  the 
deceased  would  be  useful  to  him  in 
an  after  life — it  is  plain  that  such 
an  idea  has  been  entertained,  and 
certainly  all  our  learned  writers 
upon  these  ancient  customs  of 
burial  attribute  this  motive  to  our 
imaginative  forefathers.  When,  in 
the  old  pagan  burrows  of  the  wold 
of  Yorkshire  or  elsewhere,  some 
British  or  Saxon  charioteer  has  been 
exhumed,  with  the  iron  wheel- tires 
and  bronzed  horse  -  furniture  (the 
wreck  of  the  decayed  war-chariot), 
and  the  skeletons  of  the  horses, 
eloquent  antiquarians  have  not 
failed  to  say  (as  Mr  Wilson  does) 
that  the  dead  chief  was  buried 
thus  "that  he  might  enter  the 
Valhalla  of  his  gods,  proudly  borne 
in  the  chariot  in  which  he  had 
been  wont  to  charge  amid  the 
ranks  of  his  foes."  We  presume 


they  find  themselves  justified  in 
this  interpretation. 

Here,  again,  we  find  that  the  new 
continent  sets  almost  before  the 
eyes  of  our  traveller  scenes  similar 
to  those  which,  as  a  European  arch- 
aeologist, he  had  been  laboriously 
endeavouring  to  reconstruct  in  some 
remote  antiquity. 

"  Upwards  of  forty  years  since,  Black 
Bird,  a  famous  chief  of  the  Omahaws, 
visited  the  city  of  "Washington,  and  on 
his  return  was  seized  with  smallpox,  of 
which  he  died  on  the  way.  When  the 
chief  found  himself  dying,  he  called  his 
warriors  around  him,  and,  like  Jacob  of 
old,  gave  commands  concerning  his  buri- 
al, which  were  as  literally  fulfilled.  The 
dead  warrior  was  dressed  in  his  most 
sumptuous  robes,  fully  equipped  with 
his  scalps  and  war-eagle's  plumes,  and 
borne  about  sixty  miles  below  the  Oma- 
haw  village  to  a  lofty  bluff  on  the  Mis- 
souri, which  towers  far  above  all  the 
neighbouring  heights,  and  commands  a 
magnificent  extent  of  landscape.  To  the 
summit  of  this  bluff  a  beautiful  white 
steed,  the  favourite  war-horse  of  Black 
Bird,  was  led  ;  and  there,  in  presence  of 
the  whole  nation,  the  dead  chief  was 
placed  with  great  ceremony  on  its  back, 
looking  towards  the  river,  where,  as  he 
had  said,  he  could  see  the  canoes  of  the 
white  men  as  they  traversed  the  broad 
waters  of  the  Missouri.  His  bow  was 
placed  in  his  hand,  his  shield  and  quiver, 
with  his  pipe  and  medicine-bag,  hung  by 
his  side.  His  store  of  pemmican  and  his 
well-tilled  tobacco-pouch  were  supplied, 
to  sustain  him  on  the  long  journey  to 
the  hunting-grounds  of  the  great  Mani- 
tou,  where  the  spirits  of  his  fathers 
awaited  his  coming.  The  medicine-men 
of  the  tribe  performed  their  most  mystic 
charms  to  secure  a  happy  passage  to  the 
land  of  the  great  departed  ;  and  all  else 
being  completed,  each  warrior  of  the 
chiefs  own  band  covered  the  palm  of  his 
right  hand  with  vermilion,  and  stamped 
its  impress  on  the  white  sides  of  the  de- 
voted war-steed.  This  done,  the  Indi- 
ans gathered  turfs  and  soil,  and  placed 
them  around  the  feet  and  the  legs  of  the 
horse.  Gradually  the  pile  arose  under 
the  combined  labour  of  many  willing 
hands,  until  the  living  steed  and  its  dead 
rider  were  buried  together  under  the  me- 
morial mound  ;  and  high  over  the  crest 
of  the  lofty  tumulus  which  covered  the 
warrior's  eagle  plumes  a  cedar  post  was 
reared,  to  mark  more  clearly  to  the  voy- 
agers on  the  Missouri  the  last  resting- 
place  of  Black  Bird,  the  great  chief  of 
the  Omahaws." 
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But  there  is  one  passage  in  Mr 
Wilson's  book  which,  we  think,  to 
the  student  of  the  ancient  myth  or 
religious  legend  must  be  replete 
with  interest.  It  occurs  in  the 
chapter  which  treats  on  the  use  of 
tobacco  and  that  custom  of  smok- 
ing which  we  have  imported  from 
the  savage,  much  to  the  delectation, 
no  doubt,  of  those  who  inhale  the 
fumes  of  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  the  fragrant  weed,  and  much, 
assuredly,  to  the  disgust  and  suffer- 
ing of  those  who  are  involved,  most 
unwillingly,  in  the  smoke  which 
others  are  exhaling  around  them. 
Never  were  two  parties  more  sharp- 
ly divided  than  the  smokers  and 
the  non-smokers.  The  first  will 
doubtless  agree  with  the  Indian  in 
the  belief  that  tobacco  was  of  divine 
origin.  Did  not  two  hunters  of  the 
Susquehannas  share  their  venison 
with  a  lovely  squaw  who  mysteri- 
ously appeared  before  them  in  the 
forest  ?  and  did  they  not,  "  on  re- 
turning to  the  scene  of  their  feast 
thirteen  moons  after,  find  the  to- 
bacco-plant growing  where  she  had 
sat  1 "  and  do  not  Indians  tell  us 
that  the  Great  Spirit  freely  indul- 
ges in  the  intoxicating  fumes  which 
they  themselves  love  so  well  1  The 
non-smokers  hold  a  different  faith. 
They  see  no  celestial  gift  in  this 
black,  fuliginous  amusement;  and 
if  they  do  not  ascribe  to  it  a  devil- 
ish origin,  they  assert  that  it  is  en- 
joyed with  a  devilish  indifference 
to  those  to  whom  their  beloved 
smoke  is  but  stench  and  sickness. 
Into  this  custom  of  tobacco-smoking 
Mr  Wilson  enters  at  large,  and  be- 
stows much  learning  on  the  inquiry ; 
but  it  is  especially  to  the  institu- 
tion of  the  pipe  of  peace  amongst 
the  Indians  that  we  would  now 
direct  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

We  have,  as  Mr  Wilson  tells  the 
story,  the  complete  dissection  of  a 
myth  ;  we  see  how  a  legend  arises, 
or  may  arise,  partly  from  the  most 
trivial  causes,  and  partly  from  gener- 
ous impulses  and  high  imaginations. 
Between  the  Minnesota  and  the 
Missouri  rivers  there  stands  a  bold 
perpendicular  cliff,  "  beautifully 


marked  with  distinct  horizontal 
layers  of  light  grey  and  rose  or 
flesh-coloured  quartz."  Near  this  a 
famous  red  pipe-stone  is  procured  ; 
a  material,  we  presume,  better  fitted 
than  any  other  for  making  pipes. 
Traces  of  both  ancient  and  modern 
excavation  prove  that  it  has  been 
the  resort,  during  many  generations, 
of  Indian  tribes,  seeking  this  fam- 
ous red  pipe-stone.  A  spot  to  which 
independent  tribes  came  for  this 
purpose,  and  for  this  only,  became 
neutral  ground  ;  became  a  spot  on 
which  they  might  meet  in  peace — 
perhaps  to  discuss  their  points  of 
difference.  But  in  process  of  time 
it  became  a  sacred  spot,  and  the 
peace  between  hostile  tribes  was 
preserved  by  a  religious  sanction. 
There  are  marks  on  the  rock  re- 
sembling the  track  of  a  large  bird. 
These  were  converted  into  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Great  Spirit.  The 
Great  Spirit,  therefore,  at  one  time 
descended  upon  the  rock  and  taught 
— what  else  could  he  be  supposed 
to  teach  1 — the  sacred  neutrality  of 
the  spot,  and  the  privilege  and  duty 
of  all  tribes  to  renew  their  pipes 
there,  and  especially  the  calumet,  or 
pipe  of  peace.  The  last  version  of 
the  tradition  runs  thus  : — 

"Many  ages,"  say  the  Sioux,  "after 
the  red  men  were  made,  when  all  the 
different  tribes  were  at  war,  the  Great 
Spirit  called  them  all  together  at  the 
Eed  Rocks.  He  stood  on  the  top  of  the 
rocks,  and  the  red  nations  were  assem- 
bled in  infinite  numbers  in  the  plain 
below.  He  took  out  of  the  rock  a  piece 
of  the  red  stone,  and  made  a  large  pipe. 
He  smoked  it  over  them  all ;  told  them 
that  it  was  part  of  their  flesh ;  that 
though  they  were  at  war  they  must 
meet  at  this  place  as  friends  ;  that  it 
belonged  to  them  all ;  that  they  must 
make  their  calumets  from  it,  and  smoke 
them  to  him  whenever  they  wished  to 
appease  him  or  get  his  goodwill.  The 
smoke  from  his  big  pipe  rolled  over 
them  all,  and  he  disappeared  in  the 
cloud." 

The  Sioux,  notwithstanding  this 
good  teaching  of  the  very  tradition 
which  they  still  repeat  to  the  stran- 
ger, have,  by  the  right  of  the  strong- 
est, taken  possession  of  the  sacred 
neutral  ground ;  and  they,  and  all 
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other  tribes  of  the  red  race,  are 
either  being  absorbed  into  the  white 
population  or  exterminated  by  it. 
The  development  of  the  myth  and 
the  people  of  the  myth  has  been 
therefrom  alike  arrested.  But  how 
clearly  we  see  its  growth  and  for- 
mation !  To  what  a  mystical  faith 
that  flesh-coloured  quartz  was  con- 
ducting !  And  what  mingling  of 
the  divine  and  human  would  have 
been  suggested  by  the  act  recorded 
of  the  Great  Spirit !  If  these  Indian 
tribes  had  finally  coalesced  in  one 
nation,  the  myth  would  have  been 
exalted,  and  the  Great  Spirit  would 
have  taught  them  an  eternal  bond  of 
peace  and  brotherhood.  If  civilisa- 
tion and  culture  had  still  further  ad- 
vanced, this  peace  and  brotherhood 
would  have  embraced  all  mankind, 
and  assumed  the  form  of  the  high- 
est moral  teaching. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Mr 
Wilson's  book  is  occupied  with 
those  ancient  remains,  whether  in 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  or  in 
the  forests  of  Central  America, 
which  speak  of  a  civilisation,  or  at 
least  of  nations  and  of  cities  that 
had  existed  and  left  their  ruins  be- 
hind them,  anterior  to  what  we  call 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World. 
The  subject  is  highly  interesting, 
and  it  loses  none  of  its  interest  in 
the  hands  of  our  author.  He  speaks 
very  decidedly  on  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  mounds  and  the  earthworks 
of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  less 
decidedly  on  the  antiquity  of  the 
monumental  pillars  and  other  archi- 
tectural remains  which  were  first 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
English  public  through  the  travels 
of  Mr  Stephens  in  Central  America. 
The  work  of  Mr  Squiers  still  con- 
tains, we  believe,  the  fullest  account 
we  possess  of  those  vast  circular 
mounds,  and  other  extraordinary 
earthworks,  discovered  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States. 
Both  these  writers,  Mr  Stephens 
and  Mr  Squiers,  produced  at  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  their  seve- 
ral works  a  very  vivid  impression 
on  the  reading  public  of  England. 
Both  of  them  broke  ground  into 


quite  new  fields  of  inquiry,  but 
both  of  them  left  the  mind  rather 
excited  than  informed.  This  was 
to  be  expected  when  the  subject  was 
of  so  novel  and  surprising  a  charac- 
ter. Mr  Squiers  saw  evidences  of 
serpent-worship  and  of  other  re- 
ligious rites  which  his  study  of  the 
antiquities  of  the  Old  World  had 
made  familiar  to  his  imagination, 
in  the  circular  mounds  which  he 
traced  in  the  open  field  :  and  Mr  Ste- 
phens, as  he  broke  his  way  through 
the  forests,  saw  the  ruins  of  another 
Egypt  stand  before  him. 

That  no  tradition  should  exist 
amongst  the  present  race  of  Indi- 
ans with  respect  to  these  primitive 
"  mound-builders,"  is  not  surprising; 
nor  would  this  alone  indicate  any 
very  great  antiquity.  Mr  Wilson 
thinks  the  state  in  which  the  skele- 
tons were  found  within  the  tumuli 
—  crumbling  to  dust  on  being 
touched — is  sufficient  proof  of  their 
great  age.  One  must  know  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  burial,  all  the 
influences  to  which  the  skeleton  has 
been  exposed,  before  any  safe  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  from  this  fact. 
But,  leaving  undetermined  the  anti- 
quity of  these  remains,  we  think  it 
plain  that  the  first  discoverers  of 
them,  whether  of  the  mounds  or  of 
the  ruined  cities,  have,  with  the 
natural  enthusiasm  pertaining  to 
all  discoverers,  exaggerated  the  evi- 
dence they  display  of  civilisation, 
or  progress  in  the  arts.  After  all, 
the  soundest  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  the  "  mound-builders"  and  the 
builders  of  the  deserted  cities  were 
but  the  intellectual  progenitors  of 
those  half-civilised  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians  whom  the  Spaniards  en- 
countered and  destroyed.  It  is 
not  likely  that  any  higher  or  equal 
state  of  civilisation  had  been  at- 
tained and  lost  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards. 

The  quite  circular  form  of  an 
extensive  mound .  or  earthwork  is 
thought  to  imply  a  knowledge  of 
geometry  or  trigonometry,  because 
a  modern  surveyor  would  proceed 
in  a  certain  scientific  manner  to  lay 
out  such  a  circle.  But  the  slow 
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process  of  measuring  a  number  of 
radii  from  a  given  centre,  and  con- 
necting their  terminal  points,  would 
probably  have  sufficed  for  all  that 
these  early  geometers  executed.  Or 
they  might  have  drawn  a  smaller 
circle,  in  the  first  instance,  by  a 
movable  radius,  and  then  traced 
a  larger  and  a  larger  one  outside  of 
this,  till  they  had  obtained  one  of 
the  requisite  magnitude.  Time  and 
labour  will  accomplish  much,  and 
with  very  little  help  from  art  or 
science.  But  where  imagination 
seems  to  play  the  subtlest  tricks 
with  our  antiquarians  is  in  their 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  such 
relics  of  the  fine  arts  as  are  dis- 
covered in  these  mounds  and  cities. 
We  have  prints  given  us  here  of 
carved  pipes  found  in  the  tombs, 
which  we  are  told  are  very  beauti- 
ful. To  our  eye  they  do  not  look 
beautiful  at  all,  and  very  little  in  ad- 
vance of  other  prints  which  repre- 
sent pipes  carved  by  the  present 
race  of  Red  Indians.  But  it  is  when 
the  antiquarian  critic  finds  himself 
amongst  the  remains  of  the  rude 
sculptures  of  Central  America  that 
he  shows  himself  most  under  the 
influence  of  this  glamour.  If  we 
had  not  the  pictures  or  engravings 
by  which  to  check  the  text,  we  should 
think  that  Thebes  and  Memphis 
had  been  long  ago  outrivalled  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Our  readers,  we  are  sure,  have 
not  forgotten  Mr  Stephens's  book 
of  travels ;  they  will  remember 
how  he  entered  with  his  guide  into 
what  seemed  an  untrodden  forest 
at  Copan,  apparently  undisturbed 
from  its  very  creation ;  and  how, 
as  he  made  his  way  with  his  axe 
through  the  brushwood,  he  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  an  upright 
column  of  stone  elaborately  carved. 
In  the  centre  of  this  a  human  face 
of  gigantic  proportions  stared  out 
upon  him.  Some  of  these  monu- 
ments had  been  overpowered  by 
the  vigorous  growth  of  the  sur- 
rounding trees,  and  displaced  from 
their  upright  position  by  huge 
branches  that  half  encircled  them  ; 
others  lay  upon  the  ground,  as  if 


bound  down  by  the  vines  and 
other  great  creepers  of  the  Ameri- 
can forest.  Nothing  disturbed  the 
solitude  of  the  scene  except  a  gri- 
macing procession  of  monkeys,  who 
from  the  branches  of  the  trees  were 
looking  alternately  at  the  traveller, 
and  at  the  mysterious  objects  which 
had  attracted  the  traveller's  atten- 
tion. As  he  proceeded  he  came 
upon  a  truncated  pyramid,  with  a 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  a  broad 
surface,  on  which  evidently  some 
other  structure  had  been  raised; 
and  then  again  he  entered  a  square 
enclosure  with  steps,  which  might 
have  been  intended  for  seats,  run- 
ning up  on  all  sides,  reminding  him 
of  a  Roman  amphitheatre.  No 
books  had  told  him  of  the  existence 
even  of  this  ruined  city.  Who  had 
built  it,  who  had  lived  in  it,  no  one 
could  say.  The  people  of  the  coun- 
try could  only  answer  him  with 
their  "  Quien  sabe  ?  "  who  knows  1 — 
an  answer  always  sufficient  for 
themselves.  There  was  not  even  a 
tradition,  not  even  a  palpable  lie, 
to  be  heard.  Men  were  as  silent 
about  these  cities  as  the  forest  it- 
self. 

What  wonder  that  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  traveller  should  be 
excited,  and  that  he  should  see 
more  than  the  eye — as  a  simple 
optical  instrument  —  disclosed  to 
him?  Assuredly  his  enthusiasm 
as  to  the  beauty  of  the  sculpture  is 
not  supported  by  the  drawings  he 
has  given  us.  He  commends  to  us 
these  drawings  of  the  artist  as  being, 
"  next  to  the  stones  themselves/' 
the  most  perfect  materials  on  which 
to  form  our  judgment.  And  of  one 
thing  we  may  be  certain,  that  a 
modern  artist,  trained  to  the  correct 
representation  of  the  human  figure, 
would  err,  if  he  erred  at  all,  by  im- 
proving the  drawing  in  these  gro- 
tesque sculptures.  It  would  require 
a  distinct  effort  in  the  modern  art- 
ist to  depart  from  the  true  outline 
and  proportions  of  the  human  form ; 
and  whenever  his  attention  relaxed, 
he  would  infallibly  become  more 
correct  than  his  original.  Well,  we 
see  in  the  delineation  here  given  us 
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a  mere  pillar,  in  the  centre  of  which, 
is  carved  a  human  face,  and  lower 
down  two  fat  arms,  which  the  ima- 
gination is  to  connect  with  the  un- 
meaning face  above  them  ;  and  we 
are  told  in  the  text  "  that  the  char- 
acter of  this  image  is  grand,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  exceed  the 
richness  of  the  ornament."  We 
turn  the  page  and  see  another 
gigantic  head,  with  huge  saucer 
eyes,  such  as  a  child  would  draw, 
and  we  are  told  that  "  the  style  is 
good,"  and  that  "  the  great  expan- 
sion of  the  eyes  seems  intended  to 
inspire  awe."  So  are  the  masks 
sold  in  our  toy-shops  to  mischief- 
loving  boys.  But  very  silly  savages 
must  those  have  been  in  whom  such 
absurd  figures  could  have  inspired 
awe.  Mr  Stephens  is  constantly 
being  "  arrested  by  the  beauty  of 
the  sculpture."  The  bas-reliefs  at 
Palenque  are  indeed  superior  to 
anything  he  met  with  at  Copan, 
and  some  drawings  from  these  ex- 
hibit an  unexpected  grace,  and  an 
outline  perhaps  unconsciously  im- 
proved by  the  hand  of  the  artist. 
But  here  also  we  are  startled  at  the 
discrepancy  between  the  description 
of  the  enraptured  traveller  and  the 
representation  in  the  engravings. 
We  have,  in  one  of  them,  a  figure 
sitting  cross-legged  upon  a  narrow 
bench ;  his  legs  are  tucked  up 
under  him  painfully  tight,  and  his 
balance  must  be  preserved  with 
great  difficulty ;  his  large  nose  is 
in  manifest  danger  of  breaking  it- 
self upon  the  floor.  We  are  told 
that  this  figure  sits  "on  a  couch, 
ornamented  with  two  leopards' 
heads/'  and  that  "  the  attitude  is 
easy,  and  the  expression  calm  and 
benevolent."  The  first  discoverer 
must  evidently  have  looked  with 
something  of  a  lover's  eye. 

The  learned  antiquarian  has  been 
nowhere  more  exposed  to  delusion 
than  in  this  New  World.  Mr  Wil- 
son gives  us  an  amusing  account 
of  the  inscription  on  the  Dighton 
Rock,  which  has  received  so  many 
various  interpretations.  It  stands 
in  New  England;  and  at  a  time 
when  it  was  a  favourite  speculation 


of  its  theologians,  that  the  Phoeni- 
cians had  been  the  earliest  colonists 
of  America,  and  that  the  accursed 
race  of  Canaan  had  been  banished 
there,  this  inscription  was  decided 
to  be  Punic.  Dr  Stiles,  President 
of  Yale  College,  when  preaching  in 
1783  before  the  Governor  and  State 
of  Connecticut,  appealed  to  the 
Dighton  Rock,  graven,  as  he  be- 
lieved, in  the  old  Punic  or  Phoeni- 
cian character  and  language,  in 
proof  that  the  Indians  were  of  the 
cursed  seed  of  Canaan,  and  were  to 
be  displaced  and  rooted  out  by  the 
European  descendants  of  Japhet  ! 
"  The  Phoenicians,"  says  Dr  Stiles, 
"  charged  the  Dighton  and  other 
rocks  in  Narraganset  Bay  with 
Punic  inscriptions  remaining  to  this 
day,  which  last  I  myself  have  re- 
peatedly seen  and  taken  off  at  large, 
as  did  Professor  Sewell.  He  has 
lately  transmitted  a  copy  of  this 
inscription  to  M.  Gebelin  of  the 
Parisian  Academy  of  Sciences,  who, 
comparing  them  with  the  Punic 
paleography,  judges  them  to  be 
Punic,  and  has  interpreted  them  as 
denoting  that  the  ancient  Cartha- 
ginians once  visited  these  distant 
regions." 

Various  copies,  all  professing  to 
be  most  carefully  executed,  of  this 
inscription,  were  sent  to  antiquarian 
societies,  to  museums,  to  colleges, 
as  well  in  Europe  as  in  America. 
A  learned  Colonel  Yallency,  of  the 
London  Antiquarian  Society,  under- 
took to  prove  that  the  inscription 
was  neither  Phoenician  nor  Punic, 
but  Siberian.  Then  it  became  the 
fashion  to  look  upon  the  Danes  and 
the  Northmen  as  the  first  discover- 
ers of  America,  or  its  first  colonists, 
and  the  Punic  was  changed  into  a 
Runic  inscription.  The  names  of 
Thorfinn  and  other  Norse  heroes 
were  plainly  read  in  this  wild  scrawl 
upon  the  Dighton  Rock.  Learned 
Danes  themselves  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  deciphering  the  name  at 
least  of  the  chief  hero  who  conduct- 
ed the  expedition  of  which  this  is  a 
memorial,  though  they  confess  that 
the  names  of  his  associates  are  not 
quite  so  legible. 
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"  Surely  no  inscription,"  continues 
Mr  Wilson,  "  ancient  or  modern,  not 
even  the  Behistun  cuneatics  or  the  tri- 
lingual Rosetta  Stone,  ever  received  more 
faithful  study.  But  the  most  curious 
matter  relating  to  this  written  rock  is, 
that  after  being  thus  put  to  the  question 
by  learned  inquisitors  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  it  did  at  length  yield  a  most 
surprising  response.  Mr  Schoolcraft 
tested  the  origin  and  significance  of  the 
Dighton  Rock  inscription,  by  submitting 
a  copy  of  it  to  Chingwauk,  an  intelligent 
Indian  chief,  familiar  with  the  native 
system  of  picture-writing.  The  result 
was  an  interpretation  of  the  whole  as  the 
record  of  an  Indian  triumph  over  some 
rival  native  tribe,  and  the  conviction  on 
Mr  Schoolcraft' s  part  that  the  graven  rock 
is  simply  an  example  of  Indian  rock- 
writing,  attributable  to  the  "Wabeiiakies 

of  New  England And  such  is  the 

conviction  reluctantly  formed  in  the 
mind  of  the  most  enthusiastic  believer 
in  the  discovery  and  colonisation  of  New 
England  by  the  Northmen." 

We  are  in  danger  of  losing  our 
way  entirely  amongst  the  multitude 
of  interesting  subjects  which  Mr 
Wilson's  two  thick  volumes  present 
to  us — and  present,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, in  a  somewhat  confused  ar- 
ray. A  rather  pleasant  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  the  bringing  together  the 
knowledge  of  the  European  archae- 
ologist with  the  observations  of  the 
modern  traveller ;  but  this  leads 
to  a  discursive  style.  In  spite  of 
the  distinct  titles  of  the  several 
chapters,  we  never  know  precisely 
what  we  are  discussing,  and  where 
to  look  for  anything  a  second  time 
which  we  may  remember  to  have 
read.  We  are  now  engaged  with 
the  wild  Indians,  and  are  re- 
minded of  such  human  curiosities 
as  the  "  Flatheads,"  who  glory  in 
producing  a  deformed  skull  by  a 
distressing  pressure  on  the  infant's 
head,  of  which  process  we  have  a 
gilded  picture  strangely  ornament- 
ing our  learned  volumes.  These 
Flatheads  are  plainly  uninjured  in 
their  intellects  by  this  distortion  of 
the  skull ;  so  as  there  is  room  left 
for  the  development  of  the  cere- 
brum, all  seems  right ;  and  even 
when  nature  keeps  the  formation  of 
the  skull  in  her  own  hands,  we  ap- 
prehend this  is  all  that  is  wanted. 
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These  Flatheads  contrive  to  make 
slaves  of  the  neighbouring  round- 
headed  Indians, — who,  by  the  way, 
are  not  permitted  to  flatten  the 
heads  of  tlieir  children,  this  being 
jealously  guarded  as  a  sign  of  free- 
dom and  aristocratic  privileges. 
They  are  said  to  look  with  contempt 
on  the  whites,  as  bearing  in  the 
shape  of  their  heads  the  hereditary 
mark  of  slaves.  After  contemplat- 
ing for  a  time  these  unprogressive 
natives,  some  railroad  car  comes 
whizzing  past,  or  the  posts  of  the 
electric  telegraph  remind  the  author 
of  the  go-ahead  American  who  is 
gradually  appropriating  all  the  soil 
to  himself.  We  have  a  highly  char- 
acteristic trait  mentioned  of  the 
new  race.  Not  only  does  he  cut 
down  forests  and  break  up  the 
prairie,  but  he  trades  in  water-lots 
— in  land  still  covered  with  water ; 
appropriates  and  sells  half  the 
soil  of  a  lake  which  has  yet  to  be 
reduced  to  the  economical  propor- 
tion he  intends  to  allow  it. 

The  two  races  cannot  plainly  long 
reside  on  the  same  continent ;  but 
Mr  Wilson  brings  before  us  a  fact 
which  will  probably  be  new  to  most 
English  readers.  It  is  almost  as 
much  an  absorption  into  the  white 
race  as  a  process  of  extinction  that 
is  now  going  on  amongst  the  Ked 
Indians.  Wherever  the  whites, 
whether  they  are  French,  or  Eng- 
lish, or  Scotch,  have  been  long  set- 
tled in  the  neighbourhood  of  Indian 
tribes,  there  has  grown  up  a  mixed 
race  or  half-breed.  This  half-breed, 
in  some  instances,  remains  in  the 
settlement  of  the  whites,  but  in 
others  it  still  follows  the  mode  of 
life  of  its  Indian  parent,  and  a 
race  grows  up  that  is  neither  Euro- 
pean nor  Indian.  Whole  tribes 
seem  now  to  be  constituted  of  this 
half-breed,  and  they  are  distin- 
guished for  their  power  of  endur- 
ance and  their  greater  faculty  for 
social  organisation.  But  in  pro- 
portion as  they  approximate  to  the 
European,  the  less  likelihood  is  there 
that  they  will  long  remain  distinct 
and  separated  from  the  European 
by  their  mode  of  life. 
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"  The  idea,"  says  Mr  Wilson,  "  of  the 
absorption  of  the  Indian  into  the  Anglo- 
American  race  will  not,  I  am  aware,  meet 
with  a  ready  acceptance,  even  from  those 
who  dwell  where  its  traces  are  most  per- 
ceptible ;  but  fully  to  appreciate  its  ex- 
tent, we  must  endeavour  to  follow  down 
the  course  of  events  by  which  the  con- 
tinent has  been  transferred  to  the  de- 
scendants of  its  European  colonists.  At 
every  fresh  stage  of  colonisation  or  pio- 
neering into  the  wild  west,  the  work  has 
necessarily  been  accomplished  by  the 
hardy  youths,  or  the  hunters  and  trappers 
of  the  clearing.  Rarely  indeed  did  they 
carry  with  them  their  wives  or  daugh- 
ters ;  but  where  they  found  a  home 
amongst  savage-haunted  wilds,  they  took 
to  themselves  wives  of  the  daughters  of 
the  soil.  To  this  mingling  of  blood, 
even  in  its  least  favourable  aspects,  the 
prejudices  of  the  Indian  presented  little 
obstacle.  Henry,  in  his  narrative  of 
travel  among  the  Cristineaux,  says, 
'  One  of  the  chiefs  assured  me  that  the 
children  borne  by  their  women  to  Euro- 
peans were  bolder  warriors  and  better 
hunters  than  themselves.'  The  fact  is 
unquestionable  that  all  along  the  widen-, 
ing  outskirts  of  the  newer  clearings,  and 
wherever  an  outlying  trading  or  hunting 
post  is  established,  we  find  a  fringe  of 
half-breed  population,  marking  the  tran- 
sitional border-land  which  is  passing 
away  from  its  aboriginal  claimants.  .  .  . 
At  all  the  white  settlements  near  those  of 
the  Indians  the  evidence  of  admixture  is 
abundant,  from  the  pure  half-breed  to 
the  slightly-marked  remoter  descendant 
of  Indian  maternity,  discoverable  only 
by  the  straight  black  hair,  and  a  singu- 
lar watery  glaze  in  the  eye,  not  unlike 
that  of  the  English  gypsy.  There  they 
are  to  be  seen,  not  only  as  fishers,  trap- 
pers, and  lumberers,  but  engaged  on  equal 
terms  with  the  whites  in  the  trade  and 
business  of  the  place.  In  this  condition 
the  population  of  all  the  frontier  settle- 
ments exists  ;  if,  as  new  settlers  come  in, 
the  mixed  element  disappears,  it  does  so 
purely  by  absorption. 

"  Nor  are  such  traces  confined  to  the 
frontier  settlements.  I  have  recognised 
the  semi-Indian  features  in  the  gay  as- 
semblies at  a  Canadian  Governor- Gene- 
ral's receptions,  in  the  halls  of  the  Legis- 
lature, among  the  undergraduates  of 
Canadian  universities,  and  mingling  in 
the  selectest  social  circles.  And  this  is 
what  has  been  going  on  in  every  new 
American  settlement  for  upwards  of 
three  centuries,  under  every  diversity  of 
circumstance. " 

This  is  a  far  more  agreeable  idea 
than  that  the  Indians  are  being 


everywhere  starved  out  of  existence 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  Euro- 
pean. But  that  portion  of  the 
mixed  offspring  which  adhered  to 
the  Indian  tribe,  and  became  In- 
dian in  its  habits,  affords  a  still 
more  interesting  subject  of  specula- 
tion. On  the  Red  River  there  is  a 
settlement  of  half-breeds,  number- 
ing about  six  thousand.  A  marked 
difference,  we  are  told,  "  is  observ- 
able, according  to  their  white  pa- 
ternity. The  French  half-breeds  are 
more  lively  and  frank  in  their  bear- 
ing, but  also  less  prone  to  settle 
down  to  drudgery  of  farming,  or 
other  routine  duties  of  civilised 
life,  than  those  chiefly  of  Scottish 
descent."  If  in  both  cases  the  half- 
breed  has  been  entirely  educated 
by  its  Indian  parent,  this  would  be 
a  good  instance  of  the  influence  of 
race  as  separable  from  the  influence 
of  education.  These  half-breeds  are 
generally  superior  in  physical  as 
well  as  mental  qualities,  and  have 
greater  powers  of  endurance  than 
any  of  the  native  tribes  exhibit.  Mr 
Wilson  assures  us  "that  the  last 
traces  of  the  Red  blood  will  dis- 
disappear,  not  by  the  extinction  of 
the  Indian  tribes,  but  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  half-breed  minority 
into  the  new  generations  of  the 
predominant  race." 

Of  the  warlike  tribes  of  native 
Indians  some  have  been  induced 
to  settle  down  as  agriculturists. 
Some  are  Roman  Catholics,  some 
Protestants.  But  we  believe  it  may 
be  stated  that  all  signal  amend- 
ments or  progressive  changes  have 
been  accompanied  by  a  mixture  of 
European  blood.  To  this  very  day 
the  full-blooded  Indian  despises 
the  civilisation  of  the  white  man, 
or  at  least  thinks  it  something 
that  may  be  good  for  the  white 
man,  but  by  no  means  good  for 
him.  The  fierce  tribes  that  con- 
stituted the  famous  confederacy 
of  the  Iroquois,  and  who  have 
settled  in  Canada,  have  been  all 
more  or  less  tamed,  but  they  have 
all  lost  the  purity  of  their  race  ; 
and  when  we  hear  of  the  hunter  of 
the  prairies  taking  upon  himself  the 
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mode  of  life  of  European  colonists, 
we  may  be  sure  that  this  change 
has  been  facilitated  by  an  inter- 
mixture of  the  two  races.  Some  of 
these  tribes  have  forgotten  their 
own  language,  and  speak  only  a 
French  patois. 

We  do  not  imply  by  this  obser- 
vation that  the  native  Indian  would 
have  been  incapable  of  advancing 
by  a  slow  and  natural  progression 
of  their  own  on  the  road  of  civilisa- 
tion :  on  the  contrary,  we  believe 
that  the  civilisation  of  the  Aztecs 
and  the  Peruvians  may  be  seen  in 
its  earliest  stage  amongst  the  Iro- 
quois.  But  when,  the  European 
encounters  the  savage,  there  is  a 
gap  between  them  which  the  latter 
cannot  suddenly  traverse.  The  in- 
termediate steps  are  not  presented 
to  him.  The  time  is  not  given  him 
by  which  slow-changing  habits  can 
be  formed  and  transmitted.  He  is 
required  to  proceed  at  a  faster  pace 
than  his  savage  nature  can  accom- 
plish. Now,  as  every  generation 
that  has  advanced  upon  its  prede- 
cessors, transmits,  together  with  its 
knowledge,  some  increasing  apti- 
tude for  the  acquisition  of  such 
knowledge,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  believing  that  the  savage  would 
be  expedited  in  his  career  of  civili- 
sation as  well  by  an  intermixture 
of  race  as  by  a  participation  of 
knowledge. 

The  whole  chapter  of  Mr  Wilson 
on  the  Red  Kace  is  well  worthy  of 
perusal.  The  reader  will  find  in  it 
many  interesting  details,  which,  of 
course,  our  space  will  not  permit 
us  to  allude  to.  We  shall  conclude 
our  notice  by  some  reference  to  a 
topic  especially  interesting  when 
we  speak  of  the  progress  of  civili- 
sation— namely,  the  mode  of  trans- 
mitting ideas,  the  art  of  writing, 
or  letters.  Our  author,  according  to 
his  favourite  phraseology,  entitles 
his  chapter  on  this  subject  *  The 
Intellectual  Instinct :  Letters.' 

The  origin  of  language  may  be 
open  to  discussion.  Its  gradual 
growth  from  the  wants,  the  social 
passions,  the  organisation,  the  mi- 
metic and  reasoning  powers  of  man, 
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may  to  many  persons  seem  an  un- 
satisfactory account.  But  no  one 
disputes  that  writing  is  an  inven- 
tion of  man.  Even  if  the  steps  of 
this  invention  had  not  been  traced, 
we  should  have  been  unable  to 
frame  any  other  hypothesis  with 
regard  to  an  art  possessed  by  one 
people  and  not  possessed  by  an- 
other. We  may  define  writing  to 
be  the  transmission  of  ideas  by 
visible  and  permanent  signs,  instead 
of  by  momentary  sounds  and  ges- 
tures. The  art  of  writing,  it  must 
be  remembered,  is  not  complete  till 
the  characters  upon  the  paper,  or 
the  parchment,  or  the  plaster  of  the 
wall,  or  the  graven  rock,  interpret 
themselves  to  one  who  knows  the 
conventional  value  of  the  several 
signs.  So  long  as  any  picture-writ- 
ing or  symbolic  figures  act  merely 
as  aids  to  the  memory,  in  retaining 
a  history  of  events  which  is,  in 
fact,  transmitted  by  oral  tradition, 
writing  is  not  yet  invented.  The 
picture,  however  faithful,  gives  its 
meaning  only  to  those  who  know 
many  other  facts  which  are  not  in 
the  picture  itself.  When  a  system 
of  signs  has  been  invented,  by  which 
alone  the  ideas  of  one  person,  or  one 
generation,  can  be  communicated 
to  another  person  or  another  gene- 
ration, then  the  art  has  been  at- 
tained, whether  those  signs  are 
hieroglyphics  or  alphabetical,  whe- 
ther they  are  signs  of  things  or 
signs  of  words. 

This  is  necessary  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  because  there  is  a  certain  use 
of  pictorial  and  symbolic  signs  which 
is  in  danger  of  being  confounded 
with  the  perfect  hieroglyph ;  and 
we  are  inclined  to  think  this  con- 
fusion has  been  made  with  regard 
to  some  of  the  sculptured  remains 
discovered  in  Central  America.  We 
doubt  if  these  "  hieroglyphics/' 
which  scholars  are  invited  to  study 
and  to  interpret,  are  hieroglyphics 
as  the  word  is  understood  by  the 
Egyptologist.  Granting  that  they 
always  have  a  meaning,  and  are  not 
introduced,  in  some  cases,  as  mere 
ornaments  (just  as  we  introduce 
the  heads  of  stags  or  the  figures 
2o 
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of  little  children  on  any  vase  we 
desire  to  ornament),  still  it  may  be 
a  meaning  of  that  kind  which  could 
be  only  intelligible  to  one  who 
from  other  sources  knew  the  his- 
tory or  the  fable  it  was  intended  to 
bring  to  remembrance.  A  repre- 
sentation of  this  kind,  half  pictorial 
and  half  symbolic,  would  help  to 
keep  alive  the  memory  of  an  event ; 
but,  the  memory  of  it  once  extinct, 
it  could  not  revive  the  knowledge 
of  the  event  to  us.  We  should  waste 
our  ingenuity  in  vain  attempts  to 
read  what  was  not,  in  fact,  any 
kind  of  writing. 

The  Peruvians  had  manifestly  not 
advanced  beyond  a  system  of  mne- 
monics, a  kind  of  memoria  technica. 
With  certain  knots  in  strings  of 
different  colours  they  had  associated 
certain  ideas.  A  Peruvian  woman 
could  show  you  a  bundle  of  knotted 
strings  and  tell  you  her  whole  life 
"  was  there."  To  her  it  was,  but 
to  no  one  else.  If  all  the  Peruvians 
agreed  to  associate  the  history  of 
Peru  with  other  bundles  of  knotted 
cords,  their  quipus  would  still  be 
only  an  aid  to  memory;  the  his- 
tory itself  must  be  conveyed  from 
one  mind  to  another  by  oral  com- 
munication. Some  of  the  North 
American  Indians  had  their  wam- 
pum, their  many-coloured  belt,  in- 
to which  they  talked  their  treaty, 
or  any  other  matter  it  was  desir- 
able to  remember.  The  Mexicans 
had  mingled  symbols  with  their 
picture-writing,  but  they  had  not 
wrought  the  hieroglyphic  into  a  sys- 
tem, by  means  of  which  alone  ideas 
could  be  conveyed  from,  one  gene- 
ration to  another.  With  them  it 
could  not  be  said  that  the  art  of 
writing  was  known.  But  antiqua- 
rians have  formed,  it  seems,  a  diffe- 
rent opinion  of  the  mixture  of  sym- 
bol and  picture  discovered  in  the 
ruins  of  Copan  and  Palenque ;  and, 
partly  on  this  ground,  they  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  these  cities 
were  built  and  inhabited  by  a 
people  in  advance  of  the  Mexi- 
cans or  Aztecs  discovered  by  the 
Spaniards.  Mr  Wilson  says  very 
distinctly  of  those  mysterious  sculp- 


tures :  "  They  are  no  rude  abbre- 
viations, like  the  symbols  either  of 
Indian  or  Aztec  picture-writing  ; 
but  rather  suggest  the  idea  of  a 
matured  system  of  ideography  in 
its  last  transitional  stage,  before 
becoming  a  word-alphabet  like  that 
of  the  Chinese  at  the  present  day.'7 
We  should  be  open  to  the  charge 
of  great  presumption,  if,  with  no- 
thing before  us  but  a  few  engrav- 
ings by  which  to  guide  our  judg- 
ment, we  ventured  to  offer  an  opi- 
nion opposed  to  that  of  Mr  Wilson, 
or  of  others  who  have  made  the 
subject  one  of  especial  study.  But 
opposite  to  the  very  page  (p.  140, 
vol.  ii.)  from  which  we  take  this 
last  sentence  we  have  quoted,  Mr 
Wilson  gives  us  an  engraving  of 
what  are  denominated  "  hierogly- 
phics." It  appears  to  us  as  if  the 
pillar  here  represented  had  been 
divided  into  compartments,  and 
each  compartment  had  been  filled 
by  the  artist  with  some  appropri- 
ate subject,  generally  some  human 
figure  whose  action  and  attitude 
are  unintelligible  to  us  ;  but  the 
whole  conveys  the  idea,  not  of  a 
series  of  hieroglyphics,  but  of  indi- 
vidual representations,  each  of  which 
has  its  own  independent  meaning. 
Other  engravings,  indeed,  approxi- 
mate more  nearly  to  the  hierogly- 
phic; the  arbitrary  sign  is  more 
conspicuous,  and  there  is  a  more 
frequent  repetition  of  the  same  sub- 
ject; but  when  we  consider  the 
poverty  of  invention  that  even  in 
later  times  afflicts  the  arts,  and  the 
tendency  to  repeat  and  to  copy 
which  is  very  noticeable  in  rude 
times,  we  are  not  surprised  that 
the  same  subject  is  often  found  on 
the  same  monument,  or  that  it  has 
spread  from  Copan  to  Palenque. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  engravings 
before  us,  or  in  the  account  given 
of  them,  which  proves  that  a  really 
hieroglyphic  system  had  been  in- 
vented ;  and  we  cannot  but  sus- 
pect that  those  who  undertake  the 
task  of  deciphering  them  will  in- 
evitably fail,  not  because  the  key 
cannot  be  found,  but  because  no 
key  ever  existed. 
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Suppose  a  monument  erected  or 
a  medal  struck  in  honour  of  one  of 
our  own  excellent  missionaries ;  sup- 
pose it  represented  the  missionary 
standing  with  one  foot  on  a  broken 
image,  or  idol,  and  that  by  his  side 
knelt  some  half-naked  savage  with 
a  cross  in  his  'hands — this  mixture 
of  picture  and  of  symbol  would  tell 
its  tale  very  intelligibly  to  us,  for 
we  have  heard  before  of  the  labours 
of  the  missionary.  But  suppose 
this  and  other  pictures  of  the  same 
kind  were  handed  down  to  a  remote 
posterity,  who  had  no  information 
except  what  the  pictures  themselves 
conveyed  by  which  to  understand 
them,  what  hopeless  perplexities 
would  they  for  ever  remain  !  -And 
the  use  of  the  repeated  symbol 
might  lead  to  the  persuasion  that 
they  were  composed  on  some  hiero- 
glyphic system.  We  might  imagine 
learned  men  toiling  for  ever  over 
such  representation,  and  never  com- 
ing to  any  satisfactory  result. 

What  different  impressions  the 
same  pictorial  representation  may 
convey  to  two  different  persons,  we 
have  many  an  amusing  instance  of 
in  the  history  of  our  Egyptian  dis- 
coveries, or  efforts  at  discovery.  We 
borrow  an  example  from  the  pages 
before  us.  On  the  wall  of  the  tem- 
ple at  Philse,  at  the  first  cataract  of 
the  Nile,  a  figure  is  seen  seated  at 
work  on  what  seems  a  potter's 
wheel,  and  there  is  a  group  of 
hieroglyphics  over  its  head.  One 
learned  translator  reads  and  ex- 
plains thus  : — "  Kaum  the  Creator, 
on  his  wheel,  moulds  the  divine 
members  of  Osiris  (the  type  of 
man)  in  the  shining  house  of  life, 
or  the  solar  disk."  Another  learned 
man,  Mr  Birch  of  the  British 
Museum,  soars,  if  possible,  still 
higher  for  a  meaning  :  —  "  Phtah 
Totonem,  the  father  of  beginnings, 
is  setting  in  motion  the  egg  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  director  of  the  gods 
of  the  upper  world."  Mr  Wilson, 
we  presume,  in  accordance  with  a  still 
later  interpretation,  calls  this  figure 
simply  the  "  ram  -  headed  god 
Kneph,"  without  explaining  what 
he  is  doing  with  his  wheel.  If  the 


picture  and  the  hieroglyphic  toge- 
ther lead  to  such  various  results, 
we  may  easily  conceive  what  wild 
work  would  be  made  by  an  attempt 
to  interpret  a  pictorial  representa- 
tion alone. 

We  hesitate  to  assign  to  the  in- 
scriptions discovered  in  these  ruined 
cities  the  true  character  of  hiero- 
glyphics ;  that  is,  of  a  system  of 
symbols  by  means  of  which,  inde- 
pendently of  oral  tradition,  the 
ideas  of  one  generation  could  be 
conveyed  to  another.  But  our 
readers  would  probably  prefer  to 
have  Mr  Wilson's  matured  judg- 
ment to  our  own  conjectures.  He 
says  : — 

"  On  the  sculptured  tablets  of  Copan, 
Quirigua,  and  Palenque,  as  well  as  on 
the  colossal  statues  at  Copau  and  other 
ancient  sites  in  Central  America,  groups 
of  hieroglyphic  devices  occur  arranged 
in  perpendicular  or  horizontal  rows,  as 
regularly  as  the  letters  of  any  ancient  or 
modern  inscription.  The  analogies  to 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  are  great,  for  all 
the  figures  embody,  more  or  less  clearly 
defined,  representations  of  objects  in  na- 
ture or  art.  But  the  differences  are  no 
less  essential,  and  leave  no  room  to 
doubt  that  in  these  columns  of  sculp- 
tured symbols  we  witness  the  highest 
development  to  which  picture-writing 
attained,  in  the  progress  of  that  indi- 
genous American  civilisation  so  singu- 
larly illustrative  of  the  intellectual  unity 
which  binds  together  the  divers  races  of 
man.  A  portion  of  the  hieroglyphic  in- 
'  scription  which  accompanies  the  remark- 
able Palenque  sculpture  of  a  figure  of- 
fering what  has  been  assumed  to  repre- 
sent an  infant  before  a  cross,  will  best 
suffice  to  illustrate  the  characteristics  of 
this  form  of  writing." 

What  is  the  antiquity  of  these 
ruined  cities'?  The  first  tendency 
was  to  carry  them  back  into  some 
very  remote  period,  far  beyond  the 
memory  or  knowledge  of  the  Mexi- 
cans and  Peruvians.  This  was  the 
first  impression  of  Mr  Stephens ; 
afterwards  he  was  disposed  to  bring 
them  nearer  the  epoch  of  the  Span- 
ish conquest.  He  had  lent  a  cre- 
dulous ear  to  the  story  of  some 
good  padre,  who  had  assured  him 
that  a  native  Indian  city,  greater 
than  Copan  could  have  ever  been, 
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the  mechanical  process  is,  in  the 
last,  ever  kept  visibly  distinct  j  while, 
in  the  first,  it  escapes  from  sight 
amid  the  shows  of  colour  and  the 
curves  of  grace. 

And  though,  as  I  have  said,  Art 
enters  into  all  works,  whether  ad- 
dressed to  the  reason  or  to  the 
imagination,  those  addressed  to  the 
imagination  are  works  of  Art  par 
emphasis,  for  they  require  much 
more  than  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples which  Art  has  in  common 
with  Science.  The  two  part  com- 
pany with  each  other  almost  as  soon 
as  they  meet  on  that  ground  of 
Method  which  is  common  to  both, — 
Science  ever  seeking,  through  all 
forms  of  the  ideal,  to  realise  the 
Positive — Art,  from  all  forms  of 
the  Positive,  ever  seeking  to  ex- 
tract the  Ideal.  The  beau  ideal  is 
not  in  the  reason — its  only  exist- 
ence is  in  the  imagination.  To 
create  in  the  reader's  mind  images 
which  do  not  exist  in  the  world, 
and  leave  them  there,  imperishable 
as  the  memories  of  friends  with 
whom  he  has  lived,  and  of  scenes 
in  which  he  has  had  his  home,  ob- 
viously necessitates  a  much  ampler 
and  much  subtler  Art  than  that 
which  is  required  to  make  a  positive 
fact  clear  to  the  comprehension. 
The  highest  quality  of  Art,  as  ap- 
plied to  literature,  is  therefore 
called  "the  Creative/'  Nor  do  I 
attach  any  importance  to  the  cavil 
of  some  over  ingenious  critics,  who 
have  denied  that  genius  in  reality 
creates ;  inasmuch  as  the  forms  it 
presents  are  only  new  combinations 
of  ideas  already  existent.  New  com- 
binations are,  to  all  plain  intents 
and  purposes,  creations.  It  is  not 
in  the  power  of  man  to  create  some- 
thing out  of  nothing.  And  though 
the  Deity  no  doubt  can  do  so  now 
— as  those  who  acknowledge  that 
the  Divine  Creator  preceded  all 
created  things,  must  suppose  that 
He  did  before  there  was  even  a 
Chaos — yet,  so  far  as  it  is  vouch- 
safed to  us  to  trace  Him  through 
Nature,  all  that  we  see  in  created 
Nature  is  combined  out  of  what 
before  existed.  Art,  therefore,  may 
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be  said  to  create  when  it  combines 
existent  details  into  new  wholes. 
No  man  can  say  that  the  watch 
which  lies  before  me,  or  the  table 
on  which  I  write,  were  not  created 
(that  is,  made)  by  the  watchmaker 
or  cabinetmaker,  because  the  ma- 
terials which  compose  a  watch  or  a 
table  have  been  on  the  earth,  so 
far  as  we  know  of  it,  since  the 
earth  was  a  world  fit  for  men  to 
dwell  in.  Therefore,  neither  in 
Nature  nor  in  Art  can  it  be  truly 
said  that  that  power  is  not  creative 
which  brings  into  the  world  a  new 
form,  though  all  which  compose  a 
form,  as  all  which  compose  a  flower, 
a  tree,  a  mite,  an  elephant,  a  man, 
are,  if  taken  in  detail,  as  old  as  the 
gases  in  the  air  we  breathe,  or  the 
elements  of  the  earth  we  tread. 
But  the  Creative  Faculty  in  Art 
requires  a  higher  power  than  it  asks 
in  Nature ;  for  Nature  may  create 
things  without  life  and  mind — 
Nature  may  create  dust  and  stones 
which  have  no  other  life  and  mind 
than  are  possessed  by  the  animal- 
cules that  inhabit  them.  But  the 
moment  Art  creates,  it  puts  into  its 
creations  life  and  intellect  ;  and  it 
is  only  in  proportion  as  the  life  thus 
bestowed  endures  beyond  the  life 
of  man,  and  the  intellect  thus  ex- 
pressed exceeds  that  which  millions 
of  men  can  embody  in  one  form, 
that  we  acknowledge  a  really  great 
work  of  Art — that  we  say  of  the 
Artist,  centuries  after  he  is  dead, 
"  He  was  indeed  a  Poet,"  that  is, 
a  creator  :  He  has  created  a  form 
of  life  which  the  world  did  not 
know  before,  and  breathed  into 
that  form  a  spirit  which  preserves 
it  from  the  decay  to  which  all  of 
man  himself  except  his  soul  is  sub- 
jected. Achilles  is  killed  by  Paris ; 
Homer  re-creates  Achilles — and  the 
Achilles  of  Homer  is  alive  to-day. 

By  the  common  consent  of  all 
educated  nations,  the  highest  order 
of  Art  in  Literature  is  the  Narrative, 
that  is  the  Epic  ;  and  the  next  to  it 
in  eminence  is  the  Dramatic.  We 
are,  therefore,  compelled  to  allow 
that  the  objective  faculty — which 
is  the  imperative  essential  of  excel- 
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lence  in  either  of  these  two  sum- 
mits of  the  '  forked  Parnassus  ' — 
attains  to  a  sublimer  reach  of  art 
than  the  subjective — that  is,  in 
order  to  make  my  scholastic  adjec- 
tives familiar  to  common  apprehen- 
sion, the  artist  who  reflects  vividly 
and  truthfully,  in  the  impartial 
mirror  of  his  mind,  other  circum- 
stances, other  lives,  other  characters 
than  his  own,  belongs  to  a  higher 
order  than  he  who,  subjecting  all 
that  he  contemplates  to  his  own 
idiosyncrasy,  reflects  but  himself  in 
his  various  images  of  nature  and 
mankind.  We  admit  this  when  we 
come  to  examples.  We  admit  that 
Homer  is  of  a  higher  order  of  art 
than  Sappho ;  that  Shakespeare's 
'  Macbeth '  is  of  a  higher  order  of 
art  than  Shakespeare's  Sonnets ; 
'  Macbeth '  being  purely  objective — 
the  Sonnets  being  the  most  subjec- 
tive poems  which  the  Elizabethan 
age  can  exhibit. 

But  it  is  not  his  choice  of  the 
highest  order  of  art  that  makes  a 
great  artist.  If  one  man  says  "I 
will  write  an  epic,"  and  writes  but 
a  mediocre  epic,  and  another  man 
says  "  I  will  write  a  song,"  and 
writes  an  admirable  song — the  man 
who  writes  what  is  admirable  is 
superior  to  him  who  writes  what  is 
mediocre.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Horace  is  inferior  to  Homer — so 
inferior  that  we  cannot  apportion 
the  difference.  The  one  is  epic, 
the  other  lyrical.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  also  that  Horace  is  incalcu- 
lably superior  to  Tryphiodorus  or 
Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  though  they 
are  epical  and  he  is  lyrical.  In  a 
word,  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  that 
in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the 
art  attempted  must  be  the  powers 
of  the  artist,  so  that  there  is  the 
requisite  harmony  between  his  sub- 
ject and  his  genius ;  and  that  he 
who  commands  a  signal  success  in 
one  of  the  less  elevated  spheres  of 
art  must  be  considered  a  greater 
artist  than  he  who  obtains  but 
indifferent  success  in  the  most 
arduous. 

Nevertheless,  Narrative  necessi- 
tates so  high  a  stretch  of  imagina- 
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tion,  and  so  wide  a  range  of  intel- 
lect, that  it  will  always  obtain,  if 
tolerably  well  told,  a  precedence  of 
immediate  popularity  over  the  most 
exquisite  productions  of  an  inferior 
order  of  the  solid  and  staple  quali- 
ties of  imagination — so  much  so 
that,  even  where  the  first  has  resort 
to  what  may  be  called  the  brick 
and  mortar  of  prose,  as  compared 
with  the  ivory,  marble,  and  cedar 
of  verse,  a  really  great  work  of  Nar- 
rative in  prose  will  generally  obtain 
a  wider  audience,  even  among  the 
most  fastidious  readers,  than  poems, 
however  good,  in  which  the  imagin- 
ation is  less  creative,  and  the  author 
rather  describes  or  moralises  over 
what  is,  than  invents  and  vivifies 
what  never  existed.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  verse  lies  in  its  durabi- 
lity. Prose,  when  appealing  to  the 
imagination,  has  not  the  same  cha- 
racteristics of  enduring  longevity 
as  verse; — first  and  chiefly,  it  is 
not  so  easily  remembered.  Who 
remembers  twenty  lines  in  'Ivan- 
hoe  '  1  Who  does  not  remember 
twenty  lines  in  the  '  Deserted  Vil- 
lage '  ?  Verse  chains  a  closer  and 
more  minute  survey  to  all  beauties 
of  thought  expressed  by  it  than 
prose,  however  elaborately  complet- 
ed, can  do.  And  that  survey  is 
carried  on  and  perpetuated  by  suc- 
cessive generations.  So  that  in  a 
great  prose  fiction,  one  hundred 
years  after  its  date,  there  are  in- 
numerable beauties  of  thought  and 
fancy  which  lie  wholly  unobserved ; 
and  in  a  poem,  also  surveyed  one 
hundred  years  after  its  publication, 
there  is  probably  not  a  single  beauty 
undetected.  This  holds  even  in 
the  most  popular  and  imperishable 
prose  fictions,  read  at  a  time  of  life 
when  our  memory  is  most  tena- 
cious, such  as  *  Don  Quixote '  or 
'  Robinson  Crusoe,'  '  Gulliver's  Tra- 
vels '  or  the  '  Arabian  Nights.'  We 
retain,  indeed,  a  lively  impression 
of  the  pleasure  derived  from  the 
perusal  of  those  masterpieces;  of 
the  salient  incidents  in  story;  the 
broad  strokes  of  character,  wit,  or 
fancy;  but  quotations  of  striking 
passages  do  not  rise  to  our  lips  as 
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do  the  verses  of  poets  immeasur- 
ably inferior,  in  the  grand  creative 
gifts  of  Poetry,  to  those  fictionists 
of  prose.  And  hence  the  Verse 
Poet  is  a  more  intimate  companion 
throughout  time  than  the  Prose 
Poet  can  hope  to  be.  In  our  mo- 
ments of  aspiration  or  of  despon- 
dency, his  musical  thoughts  well  up 
from  our  remembrance.  By  a  couple 
of  lines  he  kindles  the  ambition  of 
our  boyhood,  or  soothes  into  calm 
the  melancholy  contemplations  of 
our  age. 

Cceteris  paribus,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  advantage  of  verse 
over  prose  in  all  works  of  the  ima- 
gination. But  an  artist  does  not 
select  his  own  department  of  art 
with  deliberate  calculation  of  the 
best  chances  of  posthumous  re- 
nown. His  choice  is  determined 
partly  by  his  own  organisation,  and 
partly  also  by  the  circumstances  of 
his  time.  For  these  last  may  con- 
trol and  tyrannise  over  his  own  more 
special  bias.  For  instance,  in  our 
country,  at  present,  it  is  scarcely 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  is 
no  tragic  drama — scarcely  any  liv- 
ing drama  at  all ;  whether  from  the 
want  of  competent  actors,  or  from 
some  disposition  on  the  part  of  our 
public  and  our  critics  not  to  ac- 
cord to  a  successful  drama  the 
rank  which  it  holds  in  other  na- 
tions, and  once  held  in  this,  I  do 
not  care  to  examine;  but  the  fact 
itself  is  so  clear,  that  the  Drama, 
though  in  reality  it  is,  in  itself,  the 
highest  order  of  poem,  next  to  the 
Epic,  seems  to  have  wholly  dropped 
out  of  our  consideration  as  belonging 
to  any  form  of  poetry  whatsoever. 
If  any  Englishman  were  asked  by 
a  foreigner  to  name  even  the  minor 
poets  of  his  country  who  have 
achieved  reputation  since  the  death 
of  Lord  Byron,  it  would  not  occur 
to  him  to  name  Sheridan  Knowles 
— though  perhaps  no  poet  since 
Shakespeare  has  written  so  many 
successful  dramas ;  nay,  if  he  were 
asked  to  quote  the  principal  poets 
whom  England  has  produced,  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  Ben  Jon- 
son,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  or  Otway, 
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would  occur  to  his  mind  as  readily 
as  Collins  or  Cowper.  We  have  for- 
gotten, in  short,  somehow  or  other, 
except  in  the  single  instance  of 
Shakespeare,  that  dramas  in  verse 
are  poems,  and  that  where  we  have 
a  great  dramatist,  who  can  hold  the 
hearts  of  an  audience  spell-bound, 
we  have  a  poet  immeasurably  su- 
perior, in  all  the  great  qualities  of 
poetry,  to  three-fourths  of  the  lyri- 
cal, and  still  more  of  the  didactic 
versifiers  who,  lettered  and  bound 
as  British  poets,  occupy  so  showy 
a  range  on  our  shelves.  It  is  not 
thus  anywhere  except  in  our  coun- 
try. Ask  a  Frenchman  who  are  the 
greatest  poets  of  France,  he  names 
her  dramatists  immediately — Cor- 
neille,  Racine,  Moliere.  Ask  a  Ger- 
man, he  names  Goethe  and  Schil- 
ler ;  and  if  you  inquire  which  of 
the  works  of  those  great  masters 
in  all  variety  of  song  he  considers 
their  greatest  poems,  he  at  once 
names  their  dramas.  But  to  return ; 
with  us,  therefore,  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  time  would  divert  an 
author,  whose  natural  bias  might 
otherwise  lead  him  towards  drama- 
tic composition,  from  a  career  so 
discouraged;  and  as  the  largest 
emoluments  and  the  loudest  re- 
putation are  at  this  time  bestow- 
ed upon  prose  fiction,  so  he  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  dra- 
matist becomes  a  novelist.  I  speak 
here,  indeed,  from  some  personal 
experience,  for  I  can  remember 
well,  that  when  Mr  Macready  un- 
dertook the  management  of  one  of 
those  two  great  national  theatres, 
which  are  now  lost  to  the  national 
drama,  many  literary  men  turned 
their  thoughts  towards  writing  for 
the  stage,  sure  that  in  Mr  Mac- 
ready  they  could  find  an  actor  to 
embody  their  conceptions ;  a  critic 
who  could  not  only  appreciate,  but 
advise  and  guide ;  and  a  gentleman 
with  whom  a  man  of  letters  could 
establish  frank  and  pleasant  un- 
derstanding. But  when  Mr  Mac- 
ready  withdrew  from  an  experiment 
which  probably  required  more  ca- 
pital than  he  deemed  it  prudent 
to  risk  in  the  mere  rental  of  a 
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theatre,  which  in  other  countries 
would  be  defrayed  by  the  State, 
the  literary  flow  towards  the  drama 
again  ebbed  back,  and  many  a  play, 
felicitously  begun,  remains  to  this 
day  a  fragment  in  the  limbo  of  ne- 
glected pigeon-holes. 

The  circumstances  of  the  time, 
therefore,  though  they  do  not  ar- 
rest the  steps  of  genius,  alter  its 
direction.  Those  departments  of 
art  in  which  the  doors  are  the  most 
liberally  thrown  open,  will  neces- 
sarily most  attract  the  throng  of 
artists,  and  it  is  the  more  natural 
that  there  should  be  a  rush  toward 
novel-writing,  because  no  man  and 
no  woman  who  can  scribble  at  all, 
ever  doubt  that  they  can  scribble  a 
novel.  Certainly,  it  seems  that  the 
kinds  of  writing  most  difficult  to 
write  well,  are  the  easiest  to  write 
ill.  Where  are  the  little  children 
who  cannot  write  what  they  call 
poetry,  or  the  big  children  who 
cannot  write  what  they  call  no- 
vels ?— 

"  Scribimus    indocti    doctique    poemata 
passim," 

says  Horace  of  the  writers  of  his 
day.  In  our  day  the  saying  applies 
in  most  force  to  that  class  of 
poemata,  which  pretends  to  narrate 
the  epic  of  life  in  the  form  of 
prose.  For  the  docti  as  well  as  the 
indocti — men  the  most  learned  in 
all  but  the  art  of  novel-writing — 
write  novels,  no  less  than  the  most 
ignorant;  and  often  with  no  bet- 
ter success.  One  gentleman  wish- 
ing to  treat  us  with  a  sermon,  puts 
it  into  a  novel ;  another  gentleman, 
whose  taste  is  for  political  disquisi- 
tion, puts  it  into  a  novel;  High 
Church  and  Low  Church  and  no 
Church  at  all,  Tories  and  Radicals, 
and  speculators  on  Utopia,  fancy 
that  they  condescend  to  adapt 
truth  to  the  ordinary  understand- 
ing, when  they  thrust  into  a  no- 
vel that  with  which  a  novel  has 
no  more  to  do  than  it  has  with 
astronomy.  Certainly  it  is  in 
the  power  of  any  one  to  write  a 
book  in  three  volumes,  divide  it 
into  chapters,  and  call  it  a  novel; 
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but  those  processes  no  more  make 
the  work  a  novel,  than  they  make 
it  a  History  of  China.  We  thus 
see  many  clever  books  by  very 
clever  writers,  which,  regarded  as 
novels,  are  detestable.  They  are 
written  without  the  slightest  study 
of  the  art  of  narrative,  and  with- 
out the  slightest  natural  gift  to 
divine  it.  Those  critics  who,  in  mo- 
dern times,  have  the  most  thought- 
fully analysed  the  laws  of  aesthetic 
beauty,  concur  in  maintaining  that 
the  real  truthfulness  of  all  works  of 
imagination  —  sculpture,  painting, 
written  fiction — is  so  purely  in  the 
imagination,  that  tJie  artist  never 
seeks  to  represent  the  positive  truth, 
but  the  idealised  image  of  a  truth. 
As  HEGEL  well  observes,  "  that 
which  exists  in  nature  is  a  some- 
thing purely  individual  and  parti- 
cular. Art,  on  the  contrary,  is  essen- 
tially destined  to  manifest  the  gene- 
ral." A  fiction,  therefore,  which  is 
designed  to  inculcate  an  object 
wholly  alien  to  the  imagination, 
sins  against  the  first  law  of  art;  and 
if  a  writer  of  fiction  narrow  his 
scope  to  particulars  so  positive  as 
polemical  controversy  in  matters  ec- 
clesiastical, political,  or  moral,  his 
work  may  or  not  be  an  able  treatise, 
but  it  must  be  a  very  poor  novel. 

Eeligion  and  politics  are  not, 
indeed,  banished  from  works  of 
imagination;  but  to  be  artistically 
treated,  they  must  be  of  the  most 
general  and  the  least  sectarian  de- 
scription. In  the  record  of  the 
Fall  of  Man,  for  instance,  Milton 
takes  the  most  general  belief  in 
which  all  Christian  nations  concur, 
— nay,  in  which  nations  not  Chris- 
tian still  acknowledge  a  myth  of 
reverential  interest.  Or  again,  to 
descend  from  the  highest  rank  of 
poetry  to  a  third  rank  in  novel- 
writing  ;  when  Mr  Ward,  in  his 
charming  story  of  '  Tremaine,'  makes 
his  very  plot  consist  in  the  conver- 
sion of  an  infidel  to  a  belief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  he  does  not 
depart  from  the  artistic  principle  of 
dealing,  not  with  particulars,  but 
with  generals.  Had  he  exceeded 
the  point  at  which  he  very  wisely 
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and  skilfully  stops,  and  pushed  his 
argument  beyond  the  doctrine  on 
which  all  theologians  concur,  into 
questions  on  which  they  dispute, 
he  would  have  lost  sight  of  art  al- 
together. So  in  politics — the  gene- 
ral propositions  from  which  politics 
start — the  value  of  liberty,  order, 
civilisation,  &c. — are  not  only  with- 
in the  competent  range  of  imagina- 
tive fiction,  but  form  some  of  its 
loftiest  subjects  ;  but  descend  lower 
into  the  practical  questions  that 
divide  the  passions  of  a  day,  and 
you  only  waste  all  the  complicated 
machinery  of  fiction,  to  do  what 
you  could  do  much  better  in  a  party 
pamphlet.  For,  in  fact,  as  the 
same  fine  critic,  whom  I  have  pre- 
viously quoted,  says,  with  admir- 
able eloquence  : — 

"  Man,  enclosed  on  all  sides  in  the 
limits  of  the  finite,  and  aspiring  to  get 
beyond  them,  turns  his  looks  towards  a 
superior  sphere,  more  pure  and  more 
true,  where  all  the  oppositions  and  con- 
tradictions of  the  finite  disappear — where 
his  intellectual  liberty,  spreading  its 
wings,  without  obstacles  and  without 
limits,  attains  to  its  supreme  end.  This 
region  is  that  of  art,  and  its  reality  is  the 
ideal.  The  necessity  of  the  beau-ideal 
in  art  is  derived  from  the  imperfections 
of  the  real.  The  mission  of  art  is  to  re- 
present, under  sensible  forms,  the  free 
development  of  life,  and  especially  of 
mind." 

What  is  herein  said  of  Art  more 
especially  applies  to  the  art  of  nar- 
rative fiction,  whether  it  take  the 
form  of  verse  or  prose.  For,  when 
we  come  to  that  realm  of  fiction 
which,  whether  in  verse  or  prose,  is 
rendered  most  alluring  to  us,  either 
by  the  fashion  of  our  time  or  the 
genius  of  the  artist,  it  is  with  a  de- 
sire to  escape,  for  the  moment,  out 
of  this  hard  and  narrow  positive 
world  in  which  we  live  ;  to  forget, 
for  a  brief  holiday,  disputes  between 
High  and  Low  Church,  Tories  and 
Radicals — in  fine,  to  lose  sight  of 
particulars  in  the  contemplation  of 
general  truths.  We  can  have  our 
real  life,  in  all  its  harsh  outlines, 
whenever  we  please  it ;  we  do  not 
want  to  see  that  real  life,  but  its 
ideal  image,  in  the  fable  land  of 
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art.  There  is  another  error  com- 
mon enough  in  second-rate  novel- 
ists, and  made  still  more  common 
because  it  is  praised  by  ordinary 
critics — viz.,  an  attempt  at  the  exact 
imitation  of  what  is  called  Nature  ; 
one  writer  will  thus  draw  a  charac- 
ter in  fiction  as  minutely  as  he  can, 
from  some  individual  he  has  met 
in  life — another  perplexes  us  with 
the  precise  patois  of  provincial 
mechanics — not  as  a  mere  relief  to 
the  substance  of  a  dialogue,  but  as 
a  prevalent  part  of  it.  Now  I  hold 
all  this  to  be  thoroughly  antagon- 
istic to  art  in  fiction — it  is  the  re- 
linquishment  of  generals  for  the 

servile  copy  of  particulars It 

cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that 
art  is  not  the  imitation  of  nature  ; 
it  is  only  in  the  very  lowest  degree 
of  poetry — viz.,  the  Descriptive, 
that  the  imitation  of  nature  can  be 
considered  an  artistic  end.  Even 
there,  the  true  poet  brings  forth 
from  nature  more  than  nature  says 
to  the  common  ear  or  reveals  to  the 
common  eye.  The  strict  imitation 
of  nature  has  always  in  it  a  some- 
thing trite  and  mean — a  man  who 
mimics  the  cackle  of  the  goose  or 
the  squeak  of  a  pig,  so  truthfully, 
that  for  the  moment  he  deceives  us 
— attains  but  a  praise  that  debases 
him.  Nor  this  because  there  is 
something  in  the  cackle  of  the 
goose,  and  the  squeak  of  pig,  that 
in  itself  has  a  mean  association  \ 
for  as  Kant  says  truly,  "  Even  a 
man's  exact  imitation  of  the  song 
of  the  nightingale  displeases  us 
when  we  discover  that  it  is  a  mimic- 
ry, and  not  the  nightingale."  Art 
does  not  imitate  nature,  but  it 
founds  itself  on  the  study  of  nature 
— takes  from  nature  the  selections 
which  best  accord  with  its  own  in- 
tention, and  then  bestows  on  them 
that  which  nature  does  not  possess — 
viz.,  tlie  mind  and  tJie  soul  of  man. 

Just  as  he  is  but  a  Chinese  kind 
of  painter,  who  seeks  to  give  us,  in 
exact  prosaic  detail,  every  leaf  in  a 
tree,  which,  if  we  want  to  see  only 
a  tree,  we  could  see  in  a  field  much 
better  than  in  a  picture  ;  so  he  is 
but  a  prosaic  and  mechanical  pre- 
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tender  to  imagination  who  takes  a 
man  out  of  real  life,  gives  us  his 
photograph,  and  says,  "  I  have 
copied  nature/'  If  I  want  to  see 
that  kind  of  man  I  could  see  him 
better  in  Oxford  Street  than  in  a 
novel.  The  great  artist  deals  with 
large  generalities,  broad  types  of 
life  and  character,  and  though  he 
may  take  flesh  and  blood  for  his 
model,  he  throws  into  the  expres- 
sion of  the  figure  a  something  which 
elevates  the  model  into  an  idealised 
image.  A  porter  sate  to  Correggio 
for  the  representation  of  a  saint; 
but  Correggio  so  painted  the  porter, 
that  the  porter,  on  the  canvass,  was 
lost  in  the  saint. 

Some  critics  have  contended  that 
the  delineation  of  character  artisti- 
cally— viz.,  through  the  selection  of 
broad  generalities  in  the  complex 
nature  of  mankind,  rather  than  in 
the  observation  of  particulars  by 
the  portraiture  of  an  individual — 
fails  of  the  verisimilitude  and  real- 
ity— of  the  flesh-and-blood  likeness 
to  humanity — which  all  vivid  delin- 
eation of  human  character  necessa- 
rily requires.  But  this  objection  is 
sufficiently  confuted  by  a  reference 
to  the  most  sovereign  masterpieces 
of  imaginative  literature.  The 
principal  characters  in  Homer — viz., 
Achilles,  Hector,  Ulysses,  Nestor, 
Paris,  Thersites,  &c. — are  so  remark- 
ably the  types  of  large  and  endur- 
ing generalities  in  human  character, 
that,  in  spite  of  all  changes  of  time 
and  manners,  wre  still  classify  and 
designate  individuals  under  those 
antique  representative  names.  We 
call  such  or  such  a  man  the  Ulysses, 
or  Nestor,  or  Achilles,  or  Thersites 
of  his  class  or  epoch.  Virgil,  on 
the  contrary,  has,  in  JEneas,  but  a 
feeble  shadow  reflected  from  no 
bodily  form  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  precisely  because  JEneas 
is  not  a  type  of  any  large  and  lasting 
generality  in  human  character,  but 
a  poetised  and  half-allegorical  sil- 
houette of  Augustus.  There  is,  in- 
deed, an  antagonistic  difference  be- 
tween fictitious  character  and  bio- 
graphical character.  In  biography, 
truth  must  be  sought  in  the  pre- 
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ference  of  particulars  to  generals; 
in  imaginative  creations  truth  is 
found  in  the  preference  of  generals 
to  particulars.  We  recognise  this 
distinction  more  immediately  with 
respect  to  the  former.  In  biogra- 
phy, and  indeed  in  genuine  history, 
character  appears  faithful  and  vivid 
in  proportion  as  it  stands  clear  from 
all  aesthetic  purposes  in  the  mind 
of  the  delineator.  The  moment 
the  biographer  or  historian  seeks  to 
drape  his  personages  in  the  poetic 
mantle,  to  subject  their  lives  and 
actions  to  the  poetic  or  idealising 
process,  we  are  immediately  and 
rightly  seized  with  distrust  of  his 
accuracy.  When  he  would  drama- 
tise his  characters  into  types,  they 
are  unfaithful  as  likenesses.  In 
like  manner,  if  we  carefully  exam- 
ine, we  shall  see  that  when  the 
Poet  takes  on  himself  the  task  of 
the  Biographer,  and  seeks  to  give 
minute  representations  of  living  in- 
dividuals, his  characters  become  con- 
ventional —  only  partially  accurate 
— the  accuracy  being  sought  by  ex- 
aggerating trivial  peculiarities  into 
salient  attributes,  rather  than  by 
the  patient  exposition  of  the  con- 
crete qualities  which  constitute  the 
interior  nature  of  living  men. 
Satire  or  eulogy  obtrudes  itself 
unconsciously  to  the  artist;  and 
mars  the  catholic  and  enduring 
truthfulness  which,  in  works  of 
imagination,  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  invention  of  original  images  for 
aesthetic  ends. 

Goethe,  treating  of  the  drama, 
has  said,  that  "to  be  theatrical 
a  piece  must  be  symbolical ;  that 
is  to  say,  every  action  must  have 
an  importance  of  its  own,  and  it 
must  tend  to  one  more  important 
still."  It  is  still  more  important, 
for  dramatic  effect,  that  the  dra- 
matis personce  should  embody  at- 
tributes of  passion,  humour,  senti- 
ment, character,  with  which  large 
miscellaneous  audiences  can  estab- 
lish sympathy;  and  sympathy  can 
be  only  established  by  such  a  re- 
cognition of  a  something  familiar 
to  our  own  natures,  or  to  our  con- 
ception of  our  natures,  as  will  allure 
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us  to  transport  ourselves  for  the 
moment  into  the  place  of  those 
who  are  passing  through  events 
which  are  not  familiar  to  our  actual 
experience.  None  of  us  have  gone 
through  the  events  which  form  the 
action  of  Othello  or  Phedre  ;  but 
most  of  us  recognise  in  our  natures, 
or  our  conceptions  of  our  natures, 
sufficient  elements  for  ardent  love 
or  agonising  jealousy,  to  establish 
a  sympathy  with  the  agencies  by 
which,  in  Othello  and  Phedre,  those 
passions  are  expressed.  Thus,  the 
more  forcibly  the  characters  interest 
the  generalities  of  mankind  which 
compose  an  audience,  the  more 
truthfully  they  must  represent  what 
such  generalities  of  mankind  have 
in  common — in  short,  the  more 
they  will  be  types,  and  the  less 
they  will  be  portraits.  Some  critics 
have  supposed  that,  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  types,  the  artist  would  fall 
into  the  frigid  error  of  representing 
mere  philosophical  abstractions. 
This,  however,  is  a  mistake  which 
the  poet  who  comprehends  and  acts 
upon  the  first  principle  of  his  art 
— viz.,  the  preference  of  generals 
to  particulars  —  will  be  the  less 
likely  to  commit,  in  proportion  as 
such  generals  are  vivified  into  types 
of  humanity.  For  he  is  not  seek- 
ing to  personate  allegorically  a  pas- 
sion ;  but  to  show  the  effects  of 
the  passion  upon  certain  given 
forms  of  character  under  certain 
given  situations  :  And  he  secures 
the  individuality  required,  and 
avoids  the  lifeless  pedantry  of  an 
allegorised  abstraction,  by  reconcil- 
ing passion,  character,  and  situation 
with  each  other;  so  that  it  is  al- 
ways a  living  being  in  whom  we 
sympathise.  And  the  rarer  and 
more  unfamiliar  the  situation  of 
life  in  which  the  poet  places  his 
imagined  character,  the  more  in 
that  character  itself  we  must  re- 
cognise relations  akin  to  our  own 
flesh  and  blood,  in  order  to  feel 
interest  in  its  fate.  Thus,  in  the 
hands  of  great  masters  of  fiction, 
whether  dramatists  or  novelists,  we 
become  unconsciously  reconciled, 
not  only  to  unfamiliar,  but  to  im- 
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probable,  nay,  to  impossible  situa- 
tions, by  recognising  some  mar- 
vellous truthfulness  to  human  na- 
ture in  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
actions  of  the  character  represent- 
ed, granting  that  such  a  character 
could  be  placed  in  such  a  situation. 
The  finest  of  Shakespeare's  imagin- 
ary characters  are  essentially  typi- 
cal. No  one  could  suppose  that 
the  poet  was  copying  from  indivi- 
duals of  his  acquaintance  in  the 
delineations  of  Hamlet,  Macbeth, 
Othello,  Iago,Angelo,  Romeo.  They 
are  as  remote  from  portraiture  as 
are  the  conceptions  of  Caliban  and 
Ariel.  In  fine,  the  distinctive  ex- 
cellence of  Shakespeare's  highest 
characters  is  that,  while  they  em- 
body truths  the  most  subtle,  deli- 
cate, and  refining  in  the  life  and 
organisation  of  men,  those  tmths 
are  so  assorted  as  to  combine  with 
the  elements  which  humanity  has 
most  in  common.  And  it  is  obvious 
to  any  reader  of  ordinary  reflection, 
that  this  could  not  be  effected  if 
the  characters  themselves,  despite 
all  that  is  peculiar  to  each,  were 
not,  on  the  whole,  typical  of  broad 
and  popular  divisions  in  the  human 
family. 

Turning  to  prose  fiction,  if  we 
look  to  the  greatest  novel  which 
Europe  has  yet  produced  (meaning 
by  the  word  novel  a  representation 
of  familiar  civilised  life) — viz., '  Gil 
Bias  ' — we  find  the  characters  there- 
in are  vivid  and  substantial,  cap- 
able of  daily  application  to  the  life 
around  us,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  types  and  not  portraits — such 
as  Ambrose  Lamela,  Fabricio,  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  &c.  ;  and 
the  characters  that  really  fail  of 
truth  and  completion  are  those 
which  were  intended  to  be  por- 
traits of  individuals — such  as  Oli- 
vares,  the  Duke  de  Lerma,  the 
Infant  of  Spain,  &c.  And  if  it  be 
true  that,  in  Sangrado,  Le  Sage  de- 
signed the  portrait  of  the  physician 
Hecquet,  (the  ingenious  author  of 
the  "Systeme  de  la  Trituration)," 
and,  in  the  poetical  charlatan  Tria- 
quero,  aimed  at  a  likeness  of  Voltaire, 
all  we  can  say  is,  that  no  two  por- 
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traits  can  be  more  unfaithful  to  the 
originals  ;  and  whatever  belongs  to 
the  characters  worthy  the  genius  of 
the  author  is  to  be  found  in  those 
strokes  and  touches  by  which  the 
free  play  of  humour  involuntarily 
destroys  the  exactitude  of  portrait- 
ure. Again,  with  that  masterpiece 
of  prose  romance  or  fantasy  '  Don 
Quixote,'  the  character  of  the  hero, 
if  it  could  be  regarded  as  that  of 
an  individual  whom  Cervantes 
found  in  life,  would  be  only  an 
abnormal  and  morbid  curiosity  sub- 
jected to  the  caricature  of  a  satir- 
ist. But  regarded  as  a  type  of  cer- 
tain qualities  which  are  largely 
diffused  throughout  human  nature, 
the  character  is  psychologically 
true,  and  artistically  completed ; 
hence  we  borrow  the  word  "  Quix- 
otic" whenever  we  would  convey 
the  idea  of  that  extravagant  gene- 
rosity of  enthusiasm  for  the  redress 
of  human  wrongs,  which,  even  in 
exciting  ridicule,  compels  admira- 
tion and  conciliates  love.  The  gran- 
deur of  the  conception  of  '  Don 
Quixote  '  is  its  fidelity  to  a  certain 
nobleness  of  sentiment,  which,  how- 
ever latent  or  however  modified, 
exists  in  every  genuinely  noble  na- 
ture. And  hence,  perhaps,  of  all 
works  of  broad  humour,  *  Don 
Quixote '  is  that  which  most  ap- 
proximates the  humorous  to  the 
side  of  the  sublime. 

The  reflective  spirit  of  our  age  has 
strongly  tended  towards  the  devel- 
opment of  a  purpose  in  fiction,  sym- 
bolical in  a  much  more  literal  sense 
of  the  word  than  Goethe  intended 
to  convey  in  the  extract  I  have 
quoted  on  the  symbolical  nature 
of  theatrical  composition.  Besides 
the  interest  of  plot  and  incident, 
another  interest  is  implied,  more  or 
less  distinctly  or  more  or  less  vague- 
ly, which  is  that  of  the  process  and 
working  out  of  a  symbolical  purpose 
interwoven  with  the  popular  action. 
Instead  of  appending  to  the  fable  a 
formal  moral,  a  moral  signification 
runs  throughout  the  whole  fable, 
but  so  little  obtrusively,  that,  even 
at  the  close,  it  is  to  be  divined  by 
the  reader,  not  explained  by  the 
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author.  This  has  been  a  striking 
characteristic  of  the  art  of  our  cen- 
tury. In  the  former  century  it  was 
but  very  partially  cultivated,  and 
probably  grows  out  of  that  reaction 
from  materialism  which  distin- 
guishes our  age  from  the  last.  Thus 
— to  quote  the  most  familiar  illustra- 
tions I  can  think  of — in  Goethe's 
novel  of  *  Wilhelm  Meister/  besides 
the  mere  interest  of  the  incidents, 
there  is  an  interest  in  the  inward 
signification  of  an  artist's  appren- 
ticeship in  art,  of  a  man's  appren- 
ticeship in  life.  In  '  Transforma- 
tion,' by  Mr  Hawthorne,  the  mere 
story  of  outward  incident  can  never 
be  properly  understood,  unless  the 
reader's  mind  goes  along  with  the 
exquisite  mysticism  which  is  sym- 
bolised by  the  characters.  In  that 
work,  often  very  faulty  in  the  exe- 
cution, exceedingly  grand  in  the 
conception,  are  typified  the  classical 
sensuous  life,  through  Donato  ;  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  through  Miri- 
am ;  the  Christian  dispensation, 
through  Hilda,  who  looks  over  the 
ruins  of  Rome  from'  her  virgin 
chamber  amidst  the  doves. 

To  our  master  novelists  of  a 
former  age  —  to  Defoe,  Fielding, 
Richardson,  and  Smollett  —  this 
double  plot,  if  so  I  may  call  it,  was 
wTholly  unknown.  Swift,  indeed, 
apprehended  it  in  '  Gulliver's  Tra- 
vels/ wThich  I  consider  the  greatest 
poem — that  is,  the  greatest  work 
of  pure  imagination  and  original 
invention — of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  ;  and  Johnson  divined  it  in 
'  Rasselas,'  which,  but  for  the  in- 
terior signification,  would  be  the 
faulty  and  untruthful  novel  which 
Lord  Macaulay  has,  I  venture  to 
opine,  erroneously  declared  it  to  be. 
Lord  Macaulay  censures  *  Rasselas ' 
because  the  Prince  of  Abyssinia 
does  not  talk  like  an  Abyssinian. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  colour- 
ing faithful  to  the  manners  of  Abys- 
sinia, is  a  detail  so  trivial  in  refer- 
ence to  the  object  of  the  author  of 
a  philosophical  romance,  that  it  is 
more  artistic  to  omit  than  to  observe 
it.  Rasselas  starts  at  once,  not 
from  a  positive  but  from  an  ima- 
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gined  world  —  he  starts  from  the 
Happy  Valley  to  be  conducted  (in 
his  progress  through  actual  life,  to 
the  great  results  of  his  search  after 
a  happiness  more  perfect  than  that 
of  the  Happy  Valley)  to  the  Cata- 
combs. This  is  the  interior  poetical 
signification  of  the  tale  of '  Rasselas ' 
— the  final  result  of  all  departure 
from  the  happy  land  of  contented 
ignorance  is  to  be  found  at  the 
grave.  There,  alone,  a  knowledge 
happier  than  ignorance  awaits  the 
seeker  beyond  the  catacombs.  For 
a  moral  so  broad,  intended  for  civi- 
lised readers,  any  attempt  to  suit 
colouring  and  manners  to  Abys- 
sinian savages  would  have  been, 
not  an  adherence  to,  but  a  violation 
of,  Art.  The  artist  here  wisely  dis- 
dains the  particulars — he  is  dealing 
with  generals. 

Thus  Voltaire's  '  Zadig '  is  no 
more  a  Babylonian  than  Johnson's 
*  Rasselas '  is  an  Abyssinian.  Vol- 
taire's object  of  philosophical  satire 
would  have  been  perfectly  lost  if 
he  had  given  us  an  accurate  and 
antiquarian  transcript  of  the  life  of 
the  Chaldees  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
worst  parts  in  '  Zadig '  (speaking 
artistically),  are  those  in  which  the 
author  does,  now  and  then,  assume 
a  quasi  antique  oriental  air,  sadly 
at  variance  with  meanings  essenti- 
ally modern,  couched  in  irony  essen- 
tially French. 

But  the  writer  who  takes  this 
duality  of  purpose — who  unites  an 
interior  symbolical  signification  with 
an  obvious  popular  interest  in  cha- 
racter and  incident — errs,  firstly,  in 
execution,  if  he  render  his  sym- 
bolical meaning  so  distinct  and 
detailed  as  to  become  obviously 
allegorical — unless,  indeed,  as  in 
the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  it  is  avow- 
edly an  allegory  ;  and,  secondly,  he 
errs  in  artistic  execution  of  his 
plan,  whenever  he  admits  a  dia- 
logue not  closely  bearing  on  one  or 
the  other  of  his  two  purposes,  and 
whenever  he  fails  in  merging  the  two 
into  an  absolute  unity  at  the  end. 

Now,  the  fault  I  find  chiefly  with 
novelists  is  their  own  contempt  for 
their  craft.  A  clever  and  scholar- 
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like  man  enters  into  it  with  a  dig- 
nified contempt.  "  I  am  not  going 
to  write,"  he  says,  "  a  mere  novel." 
What,  then,  is  he  going  to  write  1 
What  fish's  tail  will  he  add  to  the 
horse's  head  1  A  tragic  poet  might 
as  well  say,  "  I  am  not  going  to 
write  a  mere  tragedy."  The  first 
essential  to  success  in  the  art  you 
practise  is  respect  for  the  art  itself. 
Who  could  ever  become  a  good 
shoemaker  if  he  did  not  have  a  pro- 
found respect  for  the  art  of  making 
shoes  ?  There  is  an  ideal  even  in 
the  humblest  mechanical  craft.  A 
shoemaker  destined  to  excel  his 
rivals  will  always  have  before  his 
eye  the  vision  of  a  perfect  shoe, 
which  he  is  always  striving  to  real- 
ise, and  never  can.  It  was  well 
said  by  Mr  Hazlitt,  "  That  the  city 
prentice  who  did  not  think  the 
Lord  Mayor  in  his  gilded  coach 
was  the  greatest  of  human  beings 
would  come  to  be  hanged."  What- 
ever our  calling  be,  we  can  never 
rise  in  it  unless  we  exalt,  even  to 
an  exaggerated  dignity,  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  calling  itself.  We  are 
noble  peasants  or  noble  kings  just 
in  proportion  as  we  form  a  lofty 
estimate  of  the  nobility  that  be- 
longs to  peasants  or  the  nobility 
that  belongs  to  kings. 

We  may  despair  of  the  novelist 
who  does  not  look  upon  a  novel  as  a 
consummate  work  of  art — who  does 
not  apply  to  it,  as  Fielding  theo- 
retically, as  Scott  practically,  did, 
the  rales  which  belong  to  the  high- 
est order  of  imagination.  Of  course 
he  may  fail  of  his  standard,  but  he 
will  fail  less  in  proportion  as  the 
height  of  his  standard  elevates  his 
eye  and  nerves  his  sinews. 

The  first  object  of  a  novelist  is  to 
interest  his  reader ;  the  next  object 
is  the  quality  of  the  interest.  In- 
terest in  his  story  is  essential,  or 
he  will  not  be  read ;  but  if  the 
quality  of  the  interest  be  not  high, 
he  will  not  be  read  a  second  time. 
And  if  he  be  not  read  a  second 
time  by  his  own  contemporaries, 
the  chance  is  that  he  will  not  be 
read  once  by  posterity.  The  degree 
of  interest  is  for  the  many — the 
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quality  of  interest  for  the  few. 
But  the  many  are  proverbially 
fickle,  the  few  are  constant.  Stead- 
fast minorities  secure,  at  last,  the 
success  of  great  measures,  and  con- 
firm, at  last,  the  fame  of  great 
writings. 

I  have  said  that  many  who,  in 
a  healthful  condition  of  our  stage, 
would  be  dramatists,  become  novel- 
ists. But  there  are  some  material 
distinctions  between  the  dramatic 
art  and  the  narrative — distinc- 
tions as  great  as  those  between 
the  oratorical  style  and  the  liter- 
ary. Theatrical  effects  displease 
in  a  novel.  In  a  novel  much  more 
than  in  a  drama  must  be  explained 
and  accounted  for.  On  the  stage 
the  actor  himself  interprets  the 
author ;  and  a  look,  a  gesture,  saves 
pages  of  writing.  In  a  novel  the 
author  elevates  his  invention  to  a 
new  and  original  story ;  in  a  drama, 
I  hold  that  the  author  does  well 
to  take  at  least  the  broad  outlines 
of  a  story  already  made.  It  is  an 
immense  advantage  to  him  to  find 
the  tale  he  is  to  dramatise  previ- 
ously told,  whether  in  a  history,  a 
legend,  a  romance,  or  in  the  play 
of  another  age  or  another  land ; 
and  the  more  the  tale  be  popularly 
familiarised  to  the  audience,  the 
higher  will  be  the  quality  of  the 
interest  he  excites.  Thus,  in  the 
Greek  tragedy,  the  story  and  the 
characters  were  selected  from  the 
popular  myths.  Thus  Shakespeare 
takes  his  story  either  from  chronicles 
or  novels.  Thus  Corneille,  Racine, 
and  Voltaire  take,  from  scenes  of 
antiquity  the  most  familiarly  known, 
their  fables  and  their  characters. 
Nor  is  it  only  an  advantage  to  the 
dramatist  that  the  audience  should 
come  to  the  scene  somewhat  pre- 
pared by  previous  association  for  the 
nature  of  the  interest  invoked ;  it  is 
also  an  advantage  to  the  dramatist 
that  his  invention — being  thus  re- 
lieved from  the  demand  on  its  powers 
in  what,  for  the  necessities  of  the 
dramatic  art,  is  an  unimportant  if 
not  erroneous  direction  of  art — is 
left  more  free  to  combine  the  desul- 
tory materials  of  the  borrowed  story 
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into  the  harmony  of  a  progressive 
plot  —  to  reconcile  the  actions  of 
characters,  whose  existence  the  audi- 
ence take  for  granted,  with  probable 
motives — and,  in  a  word,  to  place  the 
originality  there  where  alone  it  is 
essential  to  the  drama — viz.,  in  the 
analysis  of  the  heart,  in  the  deline- 
ation of  passion,  in  the  artistic  de- 
velopment of  the  idea  and  purpose 
which  the  drama  illustrates  through 
the  effects  of  situation  and  the 
poetry  of  form. 

But  in  the  narrative  of  prose  fic- 
tion an  original  story  is  not  an  auxi- 
liary or  erroneous,  but  an  essential, 
part  of  artistic  invention  ;  and  even 
where  the  author  takes  the  germ  of 
his  subject  and  the  sketch  of  his 
more  imposing  characters  from  His- 
tory, he  will  find  that  he  will  be 
wanting  in  warmth  of  interest  if  the 
tale  he  tells  be  not  distinct  from 
that  of  the  history  he  presses  into 
his  service  —  more  prominently 
brought  forward,  more  minutely 
wrought  out — and  the  character  of 
the  age  represented,  not  only 
through  the  historical  characters 
introduced,  but  those  other  and 
more  general  types  of  life  which  he 
will  be  compelled  to  imagine  for 
himself.  This  truth  is  recognised 
at  once  when  we  call  to  mind  such 
masterpieces  in  historical  fiction  as 
'Ivanhoe,'  '  Kenilworth,'  'Quentin 
Durward/  and  '  /  Promessi  Sposi.3 

In  the  tragic  drama,  however, 
historical  subjects  appear  to  neces- 
sitate a  different  treatment  from 
that  which  most  conduces  to  the  in- 
terest of  romantic  narrative.  There 
is  a  dignity  in  historical  characters 
which  scarcely  permits  them  to  be 
transferred  to  the  stage  without 
playing  before  the  audience  the  im- 
portant parts  which  they  played  in 
life.  When  they  enter  on  the  scene 
they  excite  a  predominating  inte- 
rest, and  we  should  not  willingly 
see  them  deposed  into  secondary 
agencies  in  the  conduct  of  the  story. 
They  ought  not  to  be  introduced  at 
all,  unless  in  fitting  correspondence 
with  our  notions  of  the  station  they 
occupied  and  the  influence  they  ex- 
ercised in  the  actual  world ;  and 
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thus,  whether  they  are  made  fated 
victims  through  their  sufferings,  or 
fateful  influences  through  their 
power,  still,  in  the  drama,  it  is 
through  them  that  the  story  moves: 
them  the  incidents  affect — them 
the  catastrophe  involves — whether 
for  their  triumph  or  their  fall. 

The  drama  not  necessitating  an 
original  fable  nor  imaginary  char- 
acters, that  which  it  does  neces- 
sitate in  selecting  a  historical  sub- 
ject is,  the  art  of  so  arranging  and 
concentrating  events  in  history  as 
to  form  a  single  action,  terminating 
in  a  single  end,  wrought  through 
progressive  incidents  clearly  linked 
together.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
dramatic  treatment  is,  in  this  re- 
spect, opposed  to  the  purely  histori- 
cal treatment;  for  in  genuine  his- 
tory there  are  innumerable  second- 
ary causes  tending  to  each  marked 
effect,  which  the  dramatist  must 
wholly  eliminate  or  set  aside.  He 
must,  in  short,  aim  at  generals  to 
the  exclusion  of  particulars. 

And  thus,  as  his  domain  is  the 
passions,  he  must  seek  a  plot  which 
admits  of  situations  for  passion,  and 
characters  in  harmony  with  such 
situations.  Great  historical  events 
in  themselves  are  rarely  dramatic — 
they  are  made  so  on  the  stage  by 
the  appeal  to  emotions  with  which, 
in  private  life,  the  audience  are  ac- 
customed to  sympathise.  The  pre- 
servation of  the  Republic  of  Venice 
from  a  conspiracy  would  have  an 
interest  in  history  from  causes  ap- 
pealing to  political  reasoning,  that 
would  be  wholly  without  inte- 
rest on  the  stage.  The  dramatist, 
therefore,  places  the  preservation 
of  Venice  in  the  strugg]e  of  a 
woman's  heart  between  the  con- 
flicting passions,  with  which,  in 
private  life,  the  audience  could 
most  readily  sympathise.  Accord- 
ing as  Belvidera  acts,  as  between 
her  husband  and  her  father,  Venice 
will  be  saved  or  lost.  This  is  dra- 
matic treatment — it  is  not  histori- 
cal. All  delineations  of  passion 
involve  the  typical ;  because  who- 
ever paints  a  passion  common  to 
mankind  presents  us  with  a  human 
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type  of  that  passion,  varied,  indeed, 
through  the  character  of  an  indi- 
vidual and  the  situations  in  which 
he  is  placed ;  but  still,  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  passion  itself,  sufficiently 
germane  to  all  in  whom  that  pas- 
sion exists,  whether  actively  or 
latently,  to  permit  the  spectator  to 
transfer  himself  into  the  place  and 
person  of  him  who  represents  it. 
Hence  the  passions  of  individuals, 
though  affecting  only  themselves,  or 
a  very  confined  range  of  persons 
connected  with  them,  command, 
in  reality,  a  far  wider  scope  in 
artistic  treatment  than  the  politi- 
cal events  affecting  millions  in 
historical  fact.  For  political  events, 
accurately  and  dispassionately  de- 
scribed, are  special  to  the  time  and 
agents — they  are  traced  through 
the  logic  of  the  reason,  which  only 
a  comparative  few  exercise,  and 
even  the  few  exercise  it  in  the  calm 
of  their  closets,  they  do  not  come 
into  the  crowd  of  a  theatre  for  its 
exercise.  But  the  passions  of  love, 
ambition,  jealousy — the  conflict  be- 
tween opposing  emotions  of  affection 
and  duty — expressed  in  the  breast 
of  an  individual,  are  not  special, — 
they  are  universal.  And  before  a 
dramatic  audience  the  safety  of  a 
state  is  merged  or  ignored  in  the 
superior  interest  felt  in  the  person- 
ation of  some  emotion  more  ar- 
dent than  any  state  interest,  and 
only  more  ardent  because  universal 
amongst  mankind  in  all  states  and 
all  times.  If  the  domestic  interest 
be  the  strongest  of  which  the  drama 
is  capable,  it  is  because  it  is  the 
interest  in  which  the  largest  num- 
ber of  human  breasts  can  concur, 
and  in  which  the  poet  who  creates 
it  can  most  escape  from  particulars 
into  generals.  In  the  emancipa- 
tion of  Switzerland  from  the 
Austrian  yoke,  history  can  excite 
our  interest  in  the  question  whe- 
ther William  Tell  ever  existed — 
and  in  showing  the  large  array  of 
presumptive  evidence  against  the 
popular  story  of  his  shooting  the 
apple  placed  on  his  son's  head. 
But  in  the  drama  William  Tell 
is  the  personator  of  the  Swiss  liber- 
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ties  ;  and  the  story  of  the  apple, 
in  exciting  the  domestic  interest 
of  the  relationship  between  father 
and  son,  is  that  very  portion  of 
history  which  the  dramatic  artist 
will  the  most  religiously  conserve, — 
obtaining  therein  one  incalculable 
advantage  for  his  effect — viz.,  that 
it  is  not  his  own  invention,  and 
therefore  of  disputable  probability; 
but,  whether  fable  or  truth  in  the 
eyes  of  the  historical  critic,  so  popu- 
larly received  and  acknowledged  as 
a  truth,  that  the  audience  are  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  the  emotions  of 
the  father,  and  the  peril  of  the  son. 

It  is,  then,  not  in  the  invention 
o£  a  story,  nor  in  the  creation  of 
imaginary  characters,  that  a  dra- 
matist proves  his  originality  as  an 
artist,  but  in  the  adaptation  of  a 
story,  found  elsewhere,  to  a  dra- 
matic purpose ;  and  in  the  fidelity, 
not  to  historical  detail,  but  to  psy- 
chological and  metaphysical  truth 
with  which  he  reconciles  the  motives 
and  conduct  of  the  characters  he 
selects  from  history,  to  the  situa- 
tions in  which  they  are  placed,  so 
as  to  elicit  for  them,  under  all  that 
is  peculiar  to  their  nature  or  their 
fates,  the  necessary  degree  of  sym- 
pathy from  emotions  of  which  the 
generality  of  mankind  are  suscep- 
tible. 

But  to  the  narrator  of  fiction — 
to  the  story-teller — the  invention 
of  fable  and  of  imaginary  character 
is  obviously  among  the  legitimate 
conditions  of  his  art ;  and  a  fable 
purely  original  has  in  him  a  merit 
which  it  does  not  possess  in  the 
tragic  or  comic  poet. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  skilful 
mechanism  of  plot,  though  not  with- 
out considerable  value  in  the  art 
of  narrative,  is  much  less  requi- 
site in  the  Novelist  than  in  the 
Dramatist.  Many  of  the  greatest 
prose  fictions  are  independent  of 
plot  altogether.  It  is  only  by  strain- 
ing the  word  to  a  meaning  foreign 
to  the  sense  it  generally  conveys, 
that  we  can  recognise  a  plot  in  '  Don 
Quixote/  and  scarcely  any  torture 
of  the  word  can  make  a  plot  out  of 
*  Gil  Bias/  It  is  for  this  reason 
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that  the  novel  admits  of  what  the 
drama  never  should  admit — viz., 
the  operation  of  accident  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  story  :  the  villain,  in- 
stead of  coming  to  a  tragic  close 
through  the  inevitable  sequences  of 
the  fate  he  has  provoked,  may  be 
carried  off,  at  the  convenient  time, 
by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  or  be  run 
over  by  a  railway  train.  Never- 
theless, in  artistic  narrative,  acci- 
dent, where  it  affects  a  denouement, 
should  be  very  sparingly  employed. 
Readers,  as  well  as  critics,  feel  it  to 
be  a  blot  in  the  story  of '  Rob  Roy' 
when  the  elder  brothers  of  Rash- 
leigh  Osbaldistone  are  killed  off  by 
natural  causes  unforeseen  and  un- 
prepared for  in  the  previous  train  of 
events  narrated,  in  order  to  throw 
Rashleigh  into  a  position  which  the 
author  found  convenient  for  his  ul- 
timate purpose. 

A  novel  of  high  aim  requires,  of 
course,  delineation  of  character,  and 
with  more  patient  minuteness,  than 
the  drama  ;  and  some  novels  live, 
indeed,  solely  through  the  delinea- 
tion of  character;  whereas  there  are 
some  tragedies  in  which  the  char- 
acters, when  stripped  of  theatrical 
costume,  are  very  trivial,  but  which, 
despite  the  poverty  of  character,  are 
immortal,  partly  from  the  skill  of 
the  plot,  partly  from  the  passion 
which  is  wrought  out  of  the  situa- 
tions, and  principally,  perhaps,  from 
the  beauty  of  form — the  strength 
and  harmony  of  the  verse.  This 
may  be  said  of  the  French  drama 
generally,  and  of  Racine  in  especial. 
The  tragic  drama  imperatively  re- 
quires passion — the  comic  drama 
humour  or  wit ;  but  a  novel  may 
be  a  very  fine  one  without  humour, 
passion,  or  wit — it  may  be  made 
great  in  its  way  (though  that  way  is 
not  the  very  highest  one)  by  deli- 
cacy of  sentiment,  interest  of  story, 
playfulness  of  fancy,  or  even  by 
the  level  tenor  of  everyday  life,  not 
coarsely  imitated,  but  pleasingly 
idealised.  Still  mystery  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  effective  sources 
of  interest  in  a  prose  narrative,  and 
sometimes  the  unravelling  of  it  con- 
stitutes the  entire  plot.  Every  one 
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thus,  whether  they  are  made  fated 
victims  through  their  sufferings,  or 
fateful  influences  through  their 
power,  still,  in  the  drama,  it  is 
through  them  that  the  story  moves: 
them  the  incidents  affect — them 
the  catastrophe  involves — whether 
for  their  triumph  or  their  fall. 

The  drama  not  necessitating  an 
original  fable  nor  imaginary  char- 
acters, that  which  it  does  neces- 
sitate in  selecting  a  historical  sub- 
ject is,  the  art  of  so  arranging  and 
concentrating  events  in  history  as 
to  form  a  single  action,  terminating 
in  a  single  end,  wrought  through 
progressive  incidents  clearly  linked 
together.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
dramatic  treatment  is,  in  this  re- 
spect, opposed  to  the  purely  histori- 
cal treatment;  for  in  genuine  his- 
tory there  are  innumerable  second- 
ary causes  tending  to  each  marked 
effect,  which  the  dramatist  must 
wholly  eliminate  or  set  aside.  He 
must,  in  short,  aim  at  generals  to 
the  exclusion  of  particulars. 

And  thus,  as  his  domain  is  the 
passions,  he  must  seek  a  plot  which 
admits  of  situations  for  passion,  and 
characters  in  harmony  with  such 
situations.  Great  historical  events 
in  themselves  are  rarely  dramatic — 
they  are  made  so  on  the  stage  by 
the  appeal  to  emotions  with  which, 
in  private  life,  the  audience  are  ac- 
customed to  sympathise.  The  pre- 
servation of  the  Republic  of  Venice 
from  a  conspiracy  would  have  an 
interest  in  history  from  causes  ap- 
pealing to  political  reasoning,  that 
wrould  be  wholly  without  inte- 
rest on  the  stage.  The  dramatist, 
therefore,  places  the  preservation 
of  Venice  in  the  struggle  of  a 
woman's  heart  between  the  con- 
flicting passions,  with  which,  in 
private  life,  the  audience  could 
most  readily  sympathise.  Accord- 
ing as  Belvidera  acts,  as  between 
her  husband  and  her  father,  Venice 
will  be  saved  or  lost.  This  is  dra- 
matic treatment — it  is  not  histori- 
cal. All  delineations  of  passion 
involve  the  typical ;  because  who- 
ever paints  a  passion  common  to 
mankind  presents  us  with  a  human 
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type  of  that  passion,  varied,  indeed, 
through  the  character  of  an  indi- 
vidual and  the  situations  in  which 
he  is  placed ;  but  still,  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  passion  itself,  sufficiently 
germane  to  all  in  whom  that  pas- 
sion exists,  whether  actively  or 
latently,  to  permit  the  spectator  to 
transfer  himself  into  the  place  and 
person  of  him  who  represents  it. 
Hence  the  passions  of  individuals, 
though  affecting  only  themselves,  or 
a  very  confined  range  of  persons 
connected  with  them,  command, 
in  reality,  a  far  wider  scope  in 
artistic  treatment  than  the  politi- 
cal events  affecting  millions  in 
historical  fact.  For  political  events, 
accurately  and  dispassionately  de- 
scribed, are  special  to  the  time  and 
agents — they  are  traced  through 
the  logic  of  the  reason,  which  only 
a  comparative  few  exercise,  and 
even  the  few  exercise  it  in  the  calm 
of  their  closets,  they  do  not  come 
into  the  crowd  of  a  theatre  for  its 
exercise.  But  the  passions  of  love, 
ambition,  jealousy — the  conflict  be- 
tween opposing  emotions  of  affection 
and  duty — expressed  in  the  breast 
of  an  individual,  are  not  special, — 
they  are  universal.  And  before  a 
dramatic  audience  the  safety  of  a 
state  is  merged  or  ignored  in  the 
superior  interest  felt  in  the  person- 
ation of  some  emotion  more  ar- 
dent than  any  state  interest,  and 
only  more  ardent  because  universal 
amongst  mankind  in  all  states  and 
all  times.  If  the  domestic  interest 
be  the  strongest  of  which  the  drama 
is  capable,  it  is  because  it  is  the 
interest  in  which  the  largest  num- 
ber of  human  breasts  can  concur, 
and  in  which  the  poet  who  creates 
it  can  most  escape  from  particulars 
into  generals.  In  the  emancipa- 
tion of  Switzerland  from  the 
Austrian  yoke,  history  can  excite 
our  interest  in  the  question  whe- 
ther William  Tell  ever  existed — 
and  in  showing  the  large  array  of 
presumptive  evidence  against  the 
popular  story  of  his  shooting  the 
apple  placed  on  his  son's  head. 
But  in  the  drama  William  Tell 
is  the  personator  of  the  Swiss  liber- 
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ties ;  and  the  story  of  the  apple, 
in  exciting  the  domestic  interest 
of  the  relationship  between  father 
and  son,  is  that  very  portion  of 
history  which  the  dramatic  artist 
will  the  most  religiously  conserve, — 
obtaining  therein  one  incalculable 
advantage  for  his  effect — viz.,  that 
it  is  not  his  own  invention,  and 
therefore  of  disputable  probability ; 
but,  whether  fable  or  truth  in  the 
eyes  of  the  historical  critic,  so  popu- 
larly received  and  acknowledged  as 
a  truth,  that  the  audience  are  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  the  emotions  of 
the  father,  and  the  peril  of  the  son. 

It  is,  then,  not  in  the  invention 
o£  a  story,  nor  in  the  creation  of 
imaginary  characters,  that  a  dra- 
matist proves  his  originality  as  an 
artist,  but  in  the  adaptation  of  a 
story,  found  elsewhere,  to  a  dra- 
matic purpose ;  and  in  the  fidelity, 
not  to  historical  detail,  but  to  psy- 
chological and  metaphysical  truth 
with  which  he  reconciles  the  motives 
and  conduct  of  the  characters  he 
selects  from  history,  to  the  situa- 
tions in  which  they  are  placed,  so 
as  to  elicit  for  them,  under  all  that 
is  peculiar  to  their  nature  or  their 
fates,  the  necessary  degree  of  sym- 
pathy from  emotions  of  which  the 
generality  of  mankind  are  suscep- 
tible. 

But  to  the  narrator  of  fiction — 
to  the  story-teller — the  invention 
of  fable  and  of  imaginary  character 
is  obviously  among  the  legitimate 
conditions  of  his  art ;  and  a  fable 
purely  original  has  in  him  a  merit 
which  it  does  not  possess  in  the 
tragic  or  comic  poet. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  skilful 
mechanism  of  plot,  though  not  with- 
out considerable  value  in  the  art 
of  narrative,  is  much  less  requi- 
site in  the  Novelist  than  in  the 
Dramatist.  Many  of  the  greatest 
prose  fictions  are  independent  of 
plot  altogether.  It  is  only  by  strain- 
ing the  word  to  a  meaning  foreign 
to  the  sense  it  generally  conveys, 
that  we  can  recognise  a  plot  in  '  Don 
Quixote/  and  scarcely  any  torture 
of  the  word  can  make  a  plot  out  of 
'  Gil  Bias.'  It  is  for  this  reason 
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that  the  novel  admits  of  what  the 
drama  never  should  admit — viz., 
the  operation  of  accident  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  story  :  the  villain,  in- 
stead of  coming  to  a  tragic  close 
through  the  inevitable  sequences  of 
the  fate  he  has  provoked,  may  be 
carried  off,  at  the  convenient  time, 
by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  or  be  run 
over  by  a  railway  train.  Never- 
theless, in  artistic  narrative,  acci- 
dent, where  it  affects  a  denouement, 
should  be  very  sparingly  employed. 
Headers,  as  well  as  critics,  feel  it  to 
be  a  blot  in  the  story  of '  Rob  Roy' 
when  the  elder  brothers  of  Rash- 
leigh  Osbaldistone  are  killed  off  by 
natural  causes  unforeseen  and  un- 
prepared for  in  the  previous  train  of 
events  narrated,  in  order  to  throw 
Rashleigh  into  a  position  which  the 
author  found  convenient  for  his  ul- 
timate purpose. 

A  novel  of  high  aim  requires,  of 
course,  delineation  of  character,  and 
with  more  patient  minuteness,  than 
the  drama  ;  and  some  novels  live, 
indeed,  solely  through  the  delinea- 
tion of  character;  whereas  there  are 
some  tragedies  in  which  the  char- 
acters, when  stripped  of  theatrical 
costume,  are  very  trivial,  but  which, 
despite  the  poverty  of  character,  are 
immortal,  partly  from  the  skill  of 
the  plot,  partly  from  the  passion 
which  is  wrought  out  of  the  situa- 
tions, and  principally,  perhaps,  from 
the  beauty  of  form — the  strength 
and  harmony  of  the  verse.  This 
may  be  said  of  the  French  drama 
generally,  and  of  Racine  in  especial. 
The  tragic  drama  imperatively  re- 
quires passion — the  comic  drama 
humour  or  wit ;  but  a  novel  may 
be  a  very  fine  one  without  humour, 
passion,  or  wit — it  may  be  made 
great  in  its  way  (though  that  way  is 
not  the  very  highest  one)  by  deli- 
cacy of  sentiment,  interest  of  story, 
playfulness  of  fancy,  or  even  by 
the  level  tenor  of  everyday  life,  not 
coarsely  imitated,  but  pleasingly 
idealised.  Still  mystery  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  effective  sources 
of  interest  in  a  prose  narrative,  and 
sometimes  the  unravelling  of  it  con- 
stitutes the  entire  plot.  Every  one 
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can  remember  the  thrill  with  which 
he  first  sought  to  fathom  the  dark 
secret  in  '  Caleb  Williams'  or  *  The 
Ghost-Seer.'  Even  in  the  comic 
novel,  the  great  founder  of  that 
structure  of  art  has  obtained  praise 
for  perfection  of  plot  almost  solely 
from  the  skill  with  which  Tom 
Jones's  parentage  is  kept  concealed ; 
the  terror,  towards  the  end,  when 
the  hero  seems  to  have  become  in- 
volved in  one  of  the  crimes  from 
which  the  human  mind  most  revolts, 
and  the  pleased  surprise  with  which 
that  terror  is  relieved  by  the  final 
and  unexpected  discovery  of  his 
birth,  with  all  the  sense  of  the 
many  fine  strokes  of  satire  in  the 
commencement  of  the  tale,  which 
are  not  made  clear  to  us  till  the 
close. 

To  prose  fiction  there  must  always 
be  conceded  an  immense  variety  in 
the  modes  of  treatment — a  bold  li- 
cence of  loose  capricious  adaptation 
of  infinite  materials  to  some  har- 
monious unity  of  interest,  which 
even  the  most  liberal  construction 
of  dramatic  licence  cannot  afford  to 
the  drama.  We  need  no  lengthen- 
ed examination  of  this  fact ;  we 
perceive  at  once  that  any  story  can 
be  told,  but  comparatively  very  few 
stories  can  be  dramatised.  And 
hence  some  of  the  best  novels  in  the 
world  cannot  be  put  upon  the  stage; 
while  some,  that  have  very  little 
merit  as  novels,  have  furnished 
subject-matter  for  the  greatest  plays 
in  the  modern  world.  The  interest 
in  a  drama  must  be  consecutive, 
sustained,  progressive — it  allows  of 
no  longueurs.  But  the  interest  of  a 
novel  may  be  very  gentle,  very  irre- 
gular— may  interpose  long  conversa- 
tions in  the  very  midst  of  action — 
always  provided,  however,  as  I  have 
before  said,  that  they  bear  upon  the 
ulterior  idea  for  which  the  action  is 
invented.  Thus  we  have  in '  Wilhelm 
Meister'  long  conversations  on  art 
or  philosophy  just  where  we  want 
most  to  get  on  with  the  story — yet, 
without  those  conversations,  the 
story  would  not  have  been  worth 
the  telling  ;  and  its  object  could 
not,  indeed,  be  comprehended — its 
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object  being  the  accomplishment  of 
a  human  mind  in  the  very  subjects 
on  which  the  conversations  turn. 
So,  in  many  of  the  most  animated 
tales  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  story- 
pauses  for  the  sake  of  some  histori- 
cal disquisition  necessary  to  make  us 
understand  the  altered  situations 
of  the  imagined  characters.  I 
need  not  say  that  all  such  delays 
to  the  action  would  be  inadmissible 
in  the  drama.  Hence  an  intelligent 
criticism  must  always  allow  a  lati- 
tude to  artistic  prose  fiction  which 
it  does  not  accord  to  the  dramatic, 
nor  indeed  to  any  other  department 
of  imaginative  representation  of 
life  and  character.  I  often  see  in 
our  Eeviews  a  charge  against  some 
novel,  that  this  or  that  is  "  a  defect 
of  art,"  which  is,  when  examined, 
really  a  beauty  in  art — or  a  positive 
necessity  which  that  department  of 
art  could  not  avoid — simply  because 
the  Reviewer  has  been  applying  to 
the  novel  rules  drawn  from  the 
drama,  and  not  only  inapplicable, 
but  adverse,  to  the  principles  which 
regulate  the  freedom  of  the  novel. 
Now,  in  reality,  where  genius  is 
present,  art  cannot  be  absent. 
Unquestionably,  genius  may  make 
many  incidental  mistakes  in  art, 
but  if  it  compose  a  work  of  genius, 
that  work  must  be  a  work  of  art  on 
the  whole.  For  just  as  virtue  con- 
sists in  a  voluntary  obedience  to 
moral  law,  so  genius  consists  in  a 
voluntary  obedience  to  artistic  law. 
And  the  freedom  of  either  is  this, 
that  the  law  is  pleasing  to  it — has 
become  its  second  nature.  Both 
human  virtue  and  human  genius 
must  err  from  time  to  time ;  but 
any  prolonged  disdain,  or  any  vio- 
lent rupture,  of  the  law  by  which 
it  exists,  would  be  death  to  either. 
There  is  this  difference  to  the  advan- 
tage of  virtue  (for,  happily,  virtue  is 
necessary  to  all  men,  and  genius  is 
but  the  gift  of  few),  that  we  can  lay 
down  rules  by  the  observance  of 
which  any  one  can  become  a  virtu- 
ous man  ;  but  we  can  lay  down  no 
rules  by  which  any  one  can  become 
a  man  of  genius.  No  technical 
rules  can  enable  a  student  to  be- 
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come  a  great  dramatist  or  a  great 
novelist ;  but  there  is  in  art  an  in- 
herent distinction  between  broad 
general  principles  and  technical 
rules.  In  all  genuine  art  there  is  a 
sympathetic,  affectionate,  and  often 
quite  unconscious  adherence  to  cer- 
tain general  principles.  The  recog- 
nition of  these  principles  is  obtained 
through  the  philosophy  of  criticism ; 
first,  by  a  wide  and  patient  observa- 
tion of  masterpieces  of  art,  which 
are  to  criticism  what  evidences  of 
fact  are  to  science ;  and  next,  by 
the  metaphysical  deduction,  from 
those  facts,  of  the  principles  which 
their  concurrence  serves  to  establish. 
By  the  putting  forth  of  these  prin- 
ciples we  cannot  make  bad  writers 
good,  nor  mediocre  writers  great; 
but  we  may  enable  the  common 
reader  to  judge  with  more  correct- 
ness of  the  real  quality  of  merit, 
or  the  real  cause  of  defect,  in  the 
writers  he  peruses  ;  and  by  direct- 
ing and  elevating  his  taste,  rectify 
and  raise  the  general  standard  of 
literature.  We  may  do  more  than 
that — we  may  much  facilitate  the 
self-tuition  that  all  genius  has  to 
undergo  before  it  attains  to  its  full 
development,  in  the  harmony  be- 
tween its  freedom  and  those  ele- 
ments of  truth  and  beauty  which 
constitute  its  law.  As  to  mere 
technical  rules,  each  great  artist 
makes  them  for  himself ;  he  does 
not  despise  technical  rules,  but  he 
will  not  servilely  borrow  them  from 
other  artists ;  he  forms  his  own. 
They  are  the  by-laws  which  his 
acquaintance  with  his  special  powers 
lays  down  as  best  adapted  to  their 
exercise  and  their  sphere.  Apelles 
is  said  to  have  made  it  a  by-law  to 
himself  to  use  only  four  colours  in 
painting  :  probably  Apelles  found 
his  advantage  in  that  restraint,  or 
he  would  not  have  imposed  it  on 
his  pallet.  But  if  Zeuxis  found 
that  he,  Zeuxis,  painted  better  by 
using  a  dozen  colours  than  by  con- 
fining himself  to  four,  he  would 
have  used  a  dozen,  or  he  would  not 
have  been  Zeuxis. 

On   careful  and  thoughtful  ex- 
amination we  shall  find,  that  nei- 
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ther  in  narrative  nor  dramatic 
fiction  do  great  writers  differ  on 
the  principles  of  art  in  the  works 
which  posterity  accepts  from  them 
as  great — whereas  they  all  differ 
more  or  less  in  technical  rules. 
There  is  no  great  poetic  artist, 
whether  in  narrative  or  the  drama, 
who,  in  his  best  works,  ever  repre- 
sents a  literal  truth  rather  than  the 
idealised  image  of  a  truth — who 
ever  condescends  to  servile  imita- 
tions of  nature — who  ever  prefers 
the  selection  of  particulars,  in  the 
delineation  of  character  or  the  con- 
ception of  fable,  to  the  expression 
of  generals — who  does  not  aim  at 
large  types  of  mankind  rather  than 
the  portraiture  of  contemporaries 
— or,  at  least,  wherever  he  may 
have  been  led  to  reject  these 
principles,  it  will  be  in  perform- 
ances that  are  allowed  to  be  be- 
neath him.  But  merely  technical 
rules  are  no  sooner  laid  down  by 
the  critics  of  one  age,  than  they  are 
scornfully  violated  by  some  triumph- 
ant genius  in  the  next.  Technical 
rules  have  their  value  for  the  artist 
who  employs  them,  and  who  usu- 
ally invents  and  does  not  borrow 
them.  Those  that  he  imposes  on 
himself  he  seldom  communicates  to 
others.  They  are  his  secret — they 
spring  from  his  peculiarities  of 
taste ;  and  it  is  the  adherence  to 
those  rules  which  constitutes  what 
we  sometimes  call  his  style,  but 
more  properly  his  manner.  It  is 
by  such  rules,  imposed  on  him- 
self, that  Pope  forms  his  peculiar 
caesura,  and  mostly  closes  his  sense 
at  the  end  of  a  couplet.  When  this 
form  of  verse  becomes  trite  and 
hackneyed,  up  rises  some  other 
poet,  who  forms  by-laws  for  him- 
self, perhaps  quite  the  reverse.  All 
that  we  should  then  ask  of  him 
is  success  :  if  his  by-laws  enable 
him  to  make  as  good  a  verse  as 
Pope's  in  another  way,  we  should 
be  satisfied;  if  not — not.  One 
main  use  in  technical  rules  to  an 
author,  if  imposed  on  himself,  or 
freely  assented  to  by  himself,  is 
this  —  the  interposition  of  some 
wholesome  impediment  to  the  over- 
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facility  which  otherwise  every 
writer  acquires  by  practice.  And 
as  this  over -facility  is  naturally 
more  apt  to  be  contracted  in  prose 
than  in  verse,  and  in  the  looseness 
or  length  of  the  novel  or  romance, 
than  in  any  other  more  terse  and 
systematic  form  of  imaginative 
fiction — so  I  think  it  a  wise  pre- 
caution in  every  prolific  novelist  to 
seek  rather  to  multiply,  than  eman- 
cipate himself  from,  the  wholesome 
restraints  of  rules ;  provided  always 
that  such  rules  are  the  natural 
growth  of  his  own  mind,  and  con- 
firmed by  his  own  experience  of 
their  good  effect  on  his  productions. 
For  if  Art  be  not  the  imitator  of 
Nature,  it  is  still  less  the  copyist  of 
Art.  Its  base  is  in  the  study  of 
Nature — not  to  imitate,  but  first  to 
select,  and  then  to  combine,  from 
Nature  those  materials  into  which 
the  artist  can  breathe  his  own  vivi- 
fying idea  ;  and  as  the  base  of  Art 
is  in  the  study  of  Nature,  so  its 
polish  and  ornament  must  be  sought 
by  every  artist  in  the  study  of  those 
images  which  the  artists  before  him 
have  already  selected,  combined, 
and  vivified ;  not,  in  such  study,  to 
reproduce  a  whole  that  represents 
another  man's  mind,  and  can  no 
more  be  born  again  than  can  the 
man  who  created  it ;  but  again  to 
select,  to  separate,  to  recombine — 
to  go  through  the  same  process  in 
the  contemplation  of  Art  which  he 
employed  in  the  contemplation  of 
Nature ;  profiting  by  all  details,  but 
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grouping  them  anew  by  his  own 
mode  of  generalisation,  and  only 
availing  himself  of  the  minds  of 
others  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
more  full  and  complete  the  realisa- 
tion of  that  idea  of  truth  or  beauty 
which  has  its  conception  in  his  own 
mind.  For  that  can  be  neither  a 
work  of  art  (in  the  aesthetic  sense  of 
the  word)  nor  a  work  of  genius  in 
any  sense  of  the  word,  which  does 
not  do  a  something  that,  as  a  whole, 
has  never  been  done  before ;  which 
no  other  living  man  could  have 
done  ;  and  which  never,  to  the  end 
of  time,  can  be  done  again — no 
matter  how  immeasurably  better 
may  be  the  other  things  which  other 
men  may  do.  '  Ivanhoe '  and '  Childe 
Harold'  were  produced  but  the  other 
day  ;  yet  already  it  has  become  as 
impossible  to  reproduce  an  '  Ivan- 
hoe  '  or  a  '  Childe  Harold '  as  to  re- 
produce an  'Iliad.'  A  better  his- 
torical romance  than  *  Ivanhoe/  or 
a  better  contemplative  poem  than 
'  Childe  Harold,'  may  be  written 
some  day  or  other;  but,  in  order 
to  be  better,  it  must  be  totally  dif- 
ferent. The  more  a  writer  is  imi- 
tated the  less  he  can  be  reproduced. 
No. one  of  our  poets  has  been  so 
imitated  as  Pope,  not  because  he  is 
our  greatest  or  our  most  fascinat- 
ing poet,  but  because  he  is  the  one 
most  easily  imitated  by  a  good  ver- 
sifier. But  is  there  a  second  Pope, 
or  will  there  be  a  second  Pope,  if 
our  language  last  ten  thousand 
years  longer  1 
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THE   LIFE   OF   GENERAL   SIR  HOWARD   DOUGLAS,   BART. 


WHEN  the  announcement  first 
appeared  that  a  biography  of  the 
late  Sir  Howard  Douglas  was  in 
progress,  the  impression  made  upon 
our  minds  was  anything  but  favour- 
able to  the  enterprise.  Of  the  good 
and  gifted  man  himself,  as  he  mixed 
in  general  society,  our  recollections 
were  indeed  of  the  most  pleasurable 
kind.  He  stood  before  us  with  his 
kindly  manner,  his  noble  appear- 
ance, his  high  bearing,  his  generous 
nature,  the  perfect  model  of  what 
an  English  officer  and  gentleman 
ought  to  be.  And  casting  our  eyes 
across  the  room  to  the  shelf  on 
which  his  *  Naval  Gunnery '  and 
*  Military  Bridges '  were  ranged, 
we  thought  of  him  as  a  man  of 
science  more  than  ordinarily  well 
read  in  his  profession.  But  not  all 
our  desire  to  find  in  connection 
with  him  materials  for  a  consecu- 
tive history,  helped  us  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  this,  that  the  story 
of  his  life,  if  told  at  length,  must 
be  a  dull  one.  We  acknowledge, 
less  with  shame  than  with  satisfac- 
tion and  some  surprise,  that  we 
were  quite  mistaken.  Sir  Howard 
Douglas's  career  had  more  of  ro- 
mance about  it  than  that  of  many 
a  man  who  has  filled  a  much  larger 
space  in  the  world's  observation.  It 
was  successful  as  far  as  it  carried 
him,  because  a  sound  judgment  con- 
trolled good  abilities,  and  directed 
them  to  a  wise  end.  And,  above 
all,  it  reads  this  lesson  to  coming 
generations,  that  he  who  honestly 
seeks  the  wellbeing  of  others  rarely 
fails,  sooner  or  later,  to  secure  his 
own.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  render 
to  Sir  Howard's  biographer  the 
commendation  which  he  deserves. 
Mr  Fullom  has  executed  his  task 
well ;  neither  overlaying  his  nar- 
rative with  details,  which  sometimes 
weary,  nor  keeping  back  anything 
which  might  conduce  to  its  com- 


pleteness, he  has  given  us  one  of 
the  pleasantest  books  which,  for 
some  time  past,  has  come  under 
our  notice. 

The  house  of  Douglas  has  from 
the  earliest  times  been  renowned 
in  Scottish  story.  Its  alliance  with 
the  royal  family  began  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  when  the  Lord  of 
Dalkeith  took  to  wife  Mary  the 
fifth  daughter  of  James  I.  On 
this  same  Lord  of  Dalkeith  the 
earldom  of  Morton  was  not  long 
afterwards  conferred  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  James  II.  From  father 
to  son,  or  from  uncle  to  nephew, 
the  earldom  passed  through  twelve 
generations,  and  narrowly  escaped 
coming  in  the  thirteenth  to  the 
father  of  Sir  Howard.  But  Charles 
Douglas,  if  he  missed  a  coronet, 
won  for  himself  a  baronetcy  and 
great  distinction  as  a  British  sailor. 
He  it  was  who,  when  Arnold 
and  Montgomery  besieged  Quebec, 
forced  his  squadron  through  the 
ice  on  the  St  Lawrence  and  relieved 
the  place.  He  it  was  who  first  of 
all  constructed  a  flotilla  for  himself, 
and  then  swept  the  Canadian  lakes 
of  the  rebel  gunboats  ;  and  by-and- 
by,  on  the  12th  of  April  1782,  he 
caught,  as  if  by  inspiration,  that 
idea,  the  application  of  which  en- 
abled Admiral  Rodney  to  break 
the  enemy's  line,  and  to  save  at  a 
critical  moment  the  honour  of  the 
British  fleet. 

Of  this  Sir  Charles  Douglas, 
Howard  was  the  eldest  son  by  a 
second  marriage.  Sir  Charles's  first 
wife,  a  foreign  lady,  had  brought 
him  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  so 
that  Howard's  prospects,  so  far  as 
title  and  fortune  were  concerned, 
could  not  have  been  in  his  infancy 
very  bright  :  and  they  would  have 
been  entirely  overcast  by  the  early 
death  of  his  mother,  had  not  her 
place  been  well  supplied  by  a 
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maternal  aunt.  Under  the  roof  of 
this  lady,  Mrs  Bailey  of  Olive 
Bank,  near  Musselburgh,  the  little 
fellow  grew  and  prospered,  repay- 
ing all  the  tenderness  with  which 
he  was  reared  by  his  affectionate 
and  gentle  disposition,  as  well  as 
by  his  industry  and  success  over  his 
books. 

Howard's  brothers  both  entered 
the  navy.  This  was  natural,  and 
it  was  perhaps  equally  so  that 
Howard  should  desire  to  follow 
their  example ;  but  Sir  Charles  con- 
sidered that,  if  his  three  sons  were 
all  to  embrace  the  same  profession, 
the  chances  were  that  they  would 
only  stand  in  each  other's  way. 
He  gave  directions,  therefore,  that 
Howard  should  be  educated  for  a 
different  walk  in  life,  and  the  boy 
ascended  in  due  time  from  the 
charge  of  the  governess  to  the 
grammar-school.  Yet  the  child's 
tastes  were  entirely  naval  all  the 
while.  He  built  toy  ships,  and 
sailed  them  on  a  pond  in  the  gar- 
den ;  he  made  friends  of  the  fisher- 
lads  and  cabin-boys  along  the  coast, 
and  became  so  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  their  craft  that  none 
among  them  could  better  manage 
than  he  a  fishing-boat  or  a  ship's 
yawl.  It  thus  became  clear  to  Sir 
Charles  Douglas,  who  visited  his 
sister  in  1 789,  previously  to  assum- 
ing the  command  on  a  foreign 
station,  that  nature  had  designed 
his  youngest  son  for  a  career  similar 
to  his  own,  and  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  take  Howard  with  him,  and 
to  rate  him  as  a  midshipman  on 
board  the  flag-ship.  But  the  coveted 
flag  he  was  never  destined  to  hoist. 
A  sudden  illness  carried  him  off 
while  the  guest  of  his  sister,  and 
Howard's  lot  was  cast  for  him  in 
the  army. 

The  Royal  Academy  at  Woolwich 
was  more  easily  entered  in  those 
days  than  it  is  now.  A  pass  exa- 
mination was,  however,  required ; 
and  young  Douglas,  strange  to  say, 
in  spite  of  his  marked  bias  for 
practical  mechanics,  failed  in  the 
elements  of  geometry.  But  he  had 
made  so  good  a  figure  in  other  re- 
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spects,  arid  appeared  so  cast  down 
by  the  circumstance,  that  the  exa- 
miner, Dr  Hutton,  encouraged  him 
to  try  again ;  and  three  weeks  spent 
with  a  clever  crammer  sufficed  to 
bring  him  up  to  the  mark.  He 
therefore  presented  himself  a  second 
time,  passed,  and  was  admitted. 

There  is  one  defect  in  Mr  Ful- 
lom's  history  which  puts  his  readers 
to  considerable  inconvenience — he 
is  not  very  accurate  in  his  dates. 
We  do  not  quite  make  out,  for  ex- 
ample, when  young  Douglas  made 
his  way  into  the  Academy,  or  how 
long  he  continued  a  cadet ;  but  we 
are  told,  what  is  extremely  probable 
in  itself,  that  he  was  much  beloved 
by  his  contemporaries,  and  that  he 
soon  took  the  lead  among  them 
both  in  the  playground  and  in  the 
class-room.  His  passion  for  naval 
affairs  continued  as  strong  as  ever, 
and  he  indulged  it  by  frequent  boat 
excursions  on  the  Thames.  He 
swam,  also,  like  a  duck,  and  paid 
many  a  furtive  visit  to  Deptford 
dockyard,  where  he  studied  by  fits 
and  starts  the  art  of  shipbuilding. 
His  vacations  he  spent  in  Scotland, 
passing  to  and  from  Leith  in  one 
of  the  smacks ; — an  intense  delight 
to  him,  because  he  was  instructed 
by  the  crews  in  the  arts  of  knotting 
and  splicing,  of  plaiting  points  and 
gaskets,  of  making  gammets,  and 
heaving  the  lead.  It  is  not  often 
that  a  youth  displays  such  unmis- 
takable aptitude  for  a  career  which 
he  is  not  destined  to  follow ;  and  it 
still  more  rarely  happens  that  the 
amusements  of  the  boy,  whom  cir- 
cumstances in  after  life  place  in  a 
groove  apparently  wide  apart  from 
them,  turn  out  to  have  been  by  no 
means  the  least  useful  branches  of 
his  education,  either  to  himself  or 
to  others. 

After  completing  his  college 
course,  Douglas  received  a  lieu- 
tenant's commission,  and  in  1795 
assumed  the  command  of  a  small 
artillery  corps  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. His  headquarters  were  in 
Tynemouth  Castle,  and  he  had 
detachments  at  Sunderland,  Hartle- 
pool,  and  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  His 
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entire  force  in  gunners  fell  short  of 
fifty  men  ;  yet  this  was  at  a  time 
when  the  risk  of  invasion  appeared 
to  be  imminent,  and  Douglas  and 
his  gunners  were  necessarily  ex- 
posed to  bear  the  brunt  of  it.  The 
young  lieutenant  felt  how  perfect- 
ly inefficient  his  force  was,  and 
cast  about  to  devise  some  means  of 
increasing  it.  He  asked  first  for 
a  reinforcement  of  artillerymen, 
which  could  not  be  afforded.  He 
then  suggested  to  the  general  officer 
of  the  district  the  propriety  of 
drilling  a  portion  of  his  infantry  to 
the  great-gun  exercise ;  and  himself, 
with  unwearied  diligence,  instructed 
thirty  men  from  each  of  the  regi- 
ments quartered  within  many  miles 
ofTynemouth.  He  was  not,  however, 
satisfied  even  with  this — the  thought 
struck  him  that  he  might  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  the  fishermen  and 
coasting  sailors  in  the  cause  which 
he  had  at  heart ;  and  having  ob- 
tained through  General  Balfour  the 
sanction  of  the  Government,  he 
invited  them  to  form  themselves  in- 
to companies  of  volunteer  artillery. 
Upwards  of  five  hundred  fine  fel- 
lows answered  to  the  call ;  and  the 
thoughtful  lad  had  soon  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  danger,  if 
it  did  come,  would  not  find  him 
unprepared,  and  that  the  merit  of 
having  provided  a  remedy  for  a 
great  and  acknowledged  evil  was 
entirely  his  own. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
young  man  was  so  given  up  to 
serious  matters  as  to  turn  away 
from  the  recreations  common  to  his 
age  and  profession  :  on  the  con- 
trary, Douglas  seems  to  have  been 
at  Tynemouth  the  gayest  of  the 
gay.  He  danced  well,  rode  well, 
established  a  yacht  in  which  he 
made  many  adventurous  cruises, 
and  won  the  hearts  of  young  and 
old  by  his  frank  and  graceful  man- 
ners. But  sterner  work  awaited 
him,  and  the  romance  of  his  exist- 
ence began. 

Early  in  August  1795  he  received 
orders  to  take  charge  of  a  detach- 
ment of  troops,  which,  with  women 
and  children,  were  to  proceed  from 
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Woolwich  to  Quebec.  He  joined 
the  Phillis  transport  at  Gravesend, 
and  found  himself  the  senior  officer, 
with  six  subalterns  besides  himself 
on  board.  To  him  the  prospect  of 
a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  was  a 
positive  delight.  What  cared  he 
about  the  inadequacy  of  accommo- 
dation, or  the  wretched  nature  of 
the  food  which  was  then  issued  to 
soldiers  embarked  1  His  thoughts 
were  entirely  given  up  to.  the  great 
object  of  his  boyish  fancy — the 
actual  navigation  of  a  ship  out  of 
sight  of  land,  and  all  the  enterprise 
and  excitement  incident  thereto. 
Never  neglecting  his  own  proper 
duties,  he  accordingly  found  time 
to  make  himself  one  of  the  crew, 
and,  sharing  their  labours,  and 
evincing  perfect  intelligence  of  all 
that  was  required,  he  won  more 
than  the  goodwill,  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  every  one  on  board. 
The  Phillis  was  a  slow  sailer. 
She  encountered  various  changes 
of  weather,  behaving,  upon  the 
whole,  tolerably  well,  though  some- 
times uneasy  and  always  uncom- 
fortable. At  last,  however,  a  tem- 
pest overtook  her  about  forty 
leagues  to  the  east  of  the  southern 
entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Law- 
rence, and  the  sea  swept  over  her 
decks,  knocking  the  boats  from 
their  fastenings.  The  gale  lasted 
all  that  day  and  throughout  the 
night ;  but  a  lull  came  in  the 
morning,  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  had  been  kept  below, 
were  allowed  to  come  on  deck. 
The  same  evening  the  officers  en- 
tertained the  skipper,  and  all  were 
rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  escape 
from  danger,  when  the  mate  sud- 
denly broke  into  the  cabin  and  re- 
quested the  captain  to  follow  him. 
Douglas  guessed  from  the  manner 
of  the  two  men  that  something 
must  be  wrong.  He  ran  up  the 
companion-stair,  and  heard — for  he 
could  see  nothing — the  roar  of 
breakers  close  ahead.  The  ship 
had  drifted  before  the  wind,  and 
was  already  in  imminent  danger. 
Immediately  the  soldiers  were  or- 
dered up,  and,  with  their  assist- 
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ance,  the  best  bower  anchor  was 
let  go.  But  though  it  seemed  to 
check  the  vessel  for  a  moment,  it 
soon  began  to  drag;  and,  with 
breakers  on  the  bow,  practised  eyes 
discovered  that  there  was  land  on 
both  quarters — that  the  ship  was 
embayed. 

It  was  evident,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  single  chance 
of  saving  the  lives  of  those  on 
board  was  to  force  the  Phillis,  if 
possible,  round  a  projecting  reef  on 
her  lee  bow.  But  this  could  be 
done  only  by  making  more  sail, 
and  to  go  aloft  at  that  moment  and 
shake  out  reefs  was  a  service  of  the 
utmost  hazard.  The  seamen  ordered 
to  do  so  hung  back,  whereupon 
Douglas  sprang  into  the  shrouds, 
and,  followed  by  two  cabin-boys, 
accomplished  the  operation.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  Phillis 
bore  up  and  cleared  the  point, 
though  very  narrowly  ;  but  it  was 
a  mere  respite  from  danger.  The 
storm  grew  more  and  more  tremen- 
dous. The  boats  could  with  diffi- 
culty be  moved,  and  one  of  them 
(the  long-boat)  was  scarce  got  over 
the  side  ere  she  went  to  pieces. 
The  ship  was  now  upon  the  rocks, 
and  another  boat  was  lowered  chiefly 
by  the  exertions  of  the  soldiers. 
But  she  in  her  turn  seemed  in 
danger  of  being  broken  to  pieces ; 
whereupon  Douglas,  followed  by 
two  officers,  sprang  in,  hoping  to 
fend  her  off  from  the  ship's  side. 
Already  she  was  more  than  half 
full  of  water,  which  compelled  the 
three  youths  to  spring  back,  in 
doing  which  Douglas  missed  his 
footing  and  fell  into  the  sea.  Hap- 
pily he  had  divested  himself  of 
most  of  his  clothing,  and  his  skill 
as  a  swimmer  stood  him  in  good 
stead,  for  he  rose  upon  the  top  of  a 
wave,  and  one  of  his  friends,  seizing 
his  collar  at  the  moment,  dragged 
him  on  to  the  deck. 

Shipwreck  under  any  circum- 
stances is  an  awful  thing.  The 
wreck  of  the  Phillis  went  on,  so  to 
speak,  through  two  days  and  as 
many  nights.  Men  and  women 
went  overboard ;  children  died  from 
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exposure  in  their  mothers'  arms. 
One  poor  fellow  struck  out  in  de- 
spair for  the  land,  and  was  lost 
among  the  breakers.  The  first  raft 
which  the  survivors  constructed 
carried  two  of  their  number  to  the 
shore,  who,  regardless  of  the  fate 
of  their  companions,  immediately 
deserted.  A  second  raft  was  put 
together,  and  on  that  Mr  Douglas 
reached  the  land.  He  had  carried 
a  rope  with  him,  and  began  imme- 
diately to  construct  a  bridge.  For- 
tunately the  wind  lulled  -at  this 
moment,  and  the  wreck  was  cleared 
of  its  living  occupants.  But  scarcely 
was  this  done  ere  the  Phillis  went 
to  pieces  without  an  opportunity 
having  been  afforded  of  securing 
the  means  of  subsistence  even  for  a 
single  day. 

The  sufferings  of  these  poor  people 
on  the  barren  cliff  to  which  they 
escaped  were  dreadful.  Happily 
the  waves  brought  ashore  some 
pieces  of  cloth  as  wTell  as  a  cask  of 
wine  and  a  quantity  of  smoked 
pork.  But  the  sailors  seized  the 
wine  and  drank  it ;  and  the  first 
night  was  spent  in  cold  and  misery, 
for  the  snow  lay  deep  on  the  ground, 
and  there  was  no  fuel  with  which 
to  make  a  fire.  All  lay  down  and 
slept — a  sleep  from  which  they  would 
probably  never  have  wakened  had 
not  Douglas  been  roused  by  a  fear- 
ful scream,  to  which  the  wife  of 
his  servant  gave  utterance.  She 
had  gone  mad  from  privations  and 
excitement,  and  died  shrieking  to 
the  last,  so  that  her  voice  was  heard 
over  the  wind  and  rain.  She  had 
outlived  all  the  women  who  went 
on  board  at  Gravesend,  and  not  a 
child  survived. 

Mr  Douglas  was  at  this  time 
barely  nineteen  years  of  age,  yet 
such  was  the  force  of  his  character 
that  all  about  him,  seamen  as  well 
as  soldiers,  looked  to  him  for  in- 
structions. He  rescued  a  second 
cask  of  wine  from  being  broached 
this  time  by  soldiers,  though  not 
without  a  struggle.  "  We  are  all 
equals  now,"  said  the  leader  of  the 
mutineers  ;  "  we'll  take  no  orders 
from  you  or  anybody  else."  "Won't 
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you!"  cried  Douglas,  springing  at 
his  throat  with  a  knife  ;  "  you  are 
under  niy  command  ;  and  if  you 
don't  obey,  by  heavens,  I'll  kill 
you ! "  The  man  yielded;  the  small 
stock  of  provisions  and  wine  was 
secured,  and  after  a  vain  attempt 
to  penetrate  through  the  forest, 
the  whole  party  returned  again  to 
the  cliff — there  to  wait  till  either 
help  should  come  from  the  sea,  or 
famine  do  its  work  and  destroy  them. 

A  feeling  of  despair  was  begin- 
ning to  gain  the  mastery,  when  one 
day  the  cry  was  heard,  "  A  sail !  a 
sail!"  They  had  already  set  up  a 
spar,  and  hoisted  a  piece  of  cloth 
upon  it ;  but  the  object  was  small, 
and  might  not  be  discerned  from 
a  distance,  and  then  what  a  fate 
awaited  them !  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, so  ordered.  The  sail  approach- 
ed ;  she  was  a  small  schooner  trad- 
ing between  St  John  and  Great 
Jarvis ;  and  the  crew  gave  back 
the  cheer  which  the  poor  castaways 
raised  in  their  agony,  crowding  at 
the  same  time  to  the  beach.  They 
were  all  taken  off  and  carried  to 
the  place  whither  the  schooner  was 
bound,  and  spent  the  winter,  roughly 
but  not  unhappily,  among  the  honest 
fishermen  who  had  there  established 
themselves. 

The  winter  seemed  long,  the  days 
being  very  short  in  that  latitude. 
Not  ungrateful,  but  tired  of  the 
monotony,  Douglas  purchased  a 
whale-boat,  and,  having  fitted  it 
with  a  deck,  determined,  as  soon  as 
the  season  should  advance  a  little, 
to  risk  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies. 
Several  of  his  brother  officers  agreed 
to  share  the  danger  with  him,  and 
they  got  a  St  Lawrence  pilot  and  a 
seaman  from  Newfoundland  to  join 
them.  But  a  succession  of  heavy 
gales  hindered  them  from  starting 
till  April  was  far  spent.  At  last, 
just  as  their  preparations  were  com- 
pleted, there  arrived  in  the  harbour 
a  schooner  bound  from  Halifax  to 
St  John,  the  commander  of  which 
had  heard  of  their  misfortunes,  and 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  offer  them 
assistance.  Adventurous  as  they 
were,  Douglas  and  his  friends  did 
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not  hesitate  to  abandon  their  own 
project,  and  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  superior  accommodation  thus 
placed  at  their  disposal.  They  were 
accordingly  conveyed  in  the  first 
instance  to  St  John,  Mr  Douglas 
doing  seaman's  duty  throughout 
the  voyage,  and  by-and-by  to  Hali- 
fax, whither,  after  discharging  cargo, 
the  schooner  returned. 

The  Duke  of  Kent,  the  father  of 
her  present  Majesty,  was  at  that 
time  Governor  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  Nova  Scotia.  He  had 
heard  of  the  fate  of  the  Phillis,  and 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  crew  and 
passengers,  and  sent  an  aide-de-camp 
to  request  that  such  of  the  officers 
as  might  be  in  a  state  to  be  moved, 
should  present  themselves  at  Gov- 
ernment House.  Douglas  and  his 
friend  Mr  Forbes  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, and  were  most  kindly  treat- 
ed by  the  Koyal  Duke.  But  their 
destination  was  Quebec,  whither,  as 
soon  as  means  of  transport  could  be 
found,  they  proceeded.  The  recep- 
tion awarded  them  there,  and  espe- 
cially Mr  Douglas,  was  gratifying 
in  the  extreme.  The  important  ser- 
vices rendered  by  the  father  to  the 
colony  had  not  yet  passed  out  of 
men's  minds,  and  they  believed  that 
they  saw  in  the  son  qualities  which 
proved  him  worthy  of  his  parent- 
age. He  was  taken  at  once,  so  to 
speak,  to  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  had  the  still  higher  gratifi- 
cation to  find  that  the  authorities, 
civil  and  military,  entertained  a 
just  appreciation  of  his  talents,  and 
were  determined  to  make  use  of 
them. 

There  was  an  alarm  of  a  French 
fleet  hovering  near  the  coast,  and 
not  a  single  cruiser  lay  in  the  St 
Lawrence.  The  Governor  became 
anxious,  and  having  often  observed 
Mr  Douglas  guiding  with  remark- 
able adroitness  a  sailing -boat  in 
boisterous  weather  about  the  bay, 
he  bethought  him  that  the  nautical 
skill  of  the  young  officer  might  be 
applied  to  better  purposes  than 
those  of  mere  amusement.  Douglas 
was  sent  for,  and  asked  if  he  would 
be  disposed  to  take  command  of  an 
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armed  coaster.,  and  go  off  as  far 
as  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  in 
search  of  the  enemy.  He  accepted 
the  trust  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation ;  and,  carrying  with  him,  in 
addition  to  a  good  crew,  artillery- 
men enough  to  man  his  ten  guns, 
he  hoisted  his  pennant  on  board  a 
schooner  of  250  tons  burden,  and 
stood  out  to  sea.  Though  never 
coming  up  with  the  French  fleet — 
which,  indeed,  had  steered  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction — he  found  more  than 
one  opportunity  of  showing  how 
well  qualified  he  was,  under  trying 
circumstances,  to  manage  a  ship  of 
war,  and  probably  to  fight  her.  And 
many  a  time  in  after  life  he  used  to 
tell  the  story,  adding  that,  "after  all, 
a  naval  life  was  that  for  which  na- 
ture had  peculiarly  fitted  him/' 

So  passed  a  year  in  Lower  Cana- 
da, at  the  close  of  which  the  roister 
of  service  carried  Mr  Douglas  to 
Toronto,  where  he  still  found  vent 
for  his  marine  propensities  on  Lake 
Ontario.  He  became  likewise  a 
great  sportsman,  as  well  with  the  gun 
as  with  the  fishing-rod,  and  made 
frequent  incursions  into  the  forests 
in  search  of  game.  This  brought 
him  more  than  once  in  contact  with 
the  Red  men.  over  whom,  by  his  cool 
-courage  and  endurance  of  fatigue, 
he  acquired  a  remarkable  ascend- 
ancy. Among  other  circumstances 
worth  noticing  was  his  encounter 
in  the  bush  with  a  young  white  girl, 
of  surpassing  beauty,  who  had  lived 
among  the  Indians  from  her  in- 
fancy. He  states  in  his  note-book 
that  she  had  been  carried  off  by  a 
party  of  warriors  who  had  ravaged 
a  settlement,  and  that  they  treated 
her,  as  she  grew  up,  with  the  utmost 
kindness  and  respect.  "  A  strange 
chance  discovered  her  to  her  bro- 
ther, and  he  entreated  her  to  return 
home ;  but  she  refused,  declaring 
that  she  was  perfectly  happy,  and 
could  not  support  a  different  ex- 
istence." 

In  the  autumn  of  1798,  tidings 
reached  Mr  Douglas  of  the  death  of 
the  elder  of  his  half-brothers.  The 
event  rendered  necessary  his  im- 
mediate return  to  England,  and  he 
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took  a  passage  in  the  last  ship  of 
the  season,  a  little  brig,  timber-laden 
and  bound  for  Greenock.  It  seems 
to  have  been  his  destiny  never  to  go 
to  sea  without  encountering  danger 
and  difficulty.  One  night,  shortly 
after  clearing  the  Bay  of  St  Law- 
rence, Mr  Douglas  was  awakened 
by  the  vessel  giving  a  sudden  lurch, 
for  which  he  could  not  account 
otherwise  than  by  supposing  she 
had  struck  on  some  sunken  rock. 
He  jumped  out  of  bed,  and,  stay- 
ing only  to  throw  a  greatcoat  about 
him,  ran  upon  deck.  A  brisk  gale 
was  blowing,  and  the  brig,  having 
got  into  the  trough  of  the  sea, 
staggered  under  single-reefed  top- 
sails, main -top -gallant -sails,  and 
jib,  and  fore  -  and  -  aft  main  -  sail, 
with  the  wind  on  the  beam.  The 
mate,  whose  watch  it  was,  had  got 
drunk,  and  gone  below,  and  the 
helmsman  seemed  quite  at  a  loss 
how  to  guide  the  rudder.  Douglas 
saw  that  there  was  not  a  moment  to 
be  lost.  He  took  the  command  of 
the  ship,  called  up  all  hands,  issued 
with  clearness  and  promptitude 
orders  which  were  instantly  obeyed, 
and  kept  the  vessel  from  founder- 
ing. The  tumult  brought  the  cap- 
tain on  deck,  who  stood  by  astonish- 
ed and  speechless.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  he  satisfied  himself  of 
the  untrustworthiness  of  the  mate, 
than  he  directed  the  vessel  to  be  put 
about,  and  would  have  returned  to 
Quebec  had  not  Mr  Douglas  volun- 
teered to  do  mate's  duty  during  the 
remainder  of  the  passage.  There 
could  be  no  hesitation  on  the  cap- 
tain's part,  after  what  he  had  just 
seen,  to  accede  to  this  proposal  :  so 
the  brig  held  her  course,  and  ar- 
rived safe  in  the  Clyde,  where,  with 
protestations  of  mutual  respect  and 
esteem,  he  and  his  friendly  skipper 
parted. 

Mr  Douglas  had  not  been  long  in 
Scotland  before  he  fell  in  love,  and 
soon  afterwards  married  Miss  Anne 
Dun  das,  a  young  lady  of  great  per- 
sonal beauty  and  cultivated  mind. 
He  obtained  his  promotion  likewise 
in  1799  ;  and  having  done  duty  for 
a  while  as  adjutant  of  a  battalion, 
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he  was  subsequently  posted  to  the 
horse -artillery.  But  better  things 
than  the  command  of  a  troop  were 
in  store  for  him.  The  military  au- 
thorities had  established  at  High 
Wyckham  a  cadet  school,  with  a 
senior  department  attached  to  it,  in 
which  officers  might  be  instructed 
for  the  Staff;  and  General  Zamy,  an 
old  aide-de-camp  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  being  appointed  command- 
ant, it  was  proposed  to  Captain 
Douglas  that  he  should  undertake 
the  superintendence  of  the  Staff 
College.  Captain  Douglas  was  not 
unnaturally  reluctant  to  give  up  the 
proper  line  of  his  profession,  but 
finding  the  Duke  of  York  bent  upon 
the  arrangement,  and  being  tempt- 
ed to  accede  to  it  by  the  offer  of  a 
step  of  rank,  he  passed  from  the 
artillery  into  the  line  as  a  major, 
and  took  the  place  for  which  both 
his  natural  talents  and  acquired 
information  eminently  fitted  him. 

From  1804  up  to  1814  Douglas 
continued  to  be  connected  with  the 
educational  department  of  the  army. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  overesti- 
mate the  importance  of  the  services 
which  he  rendered.  He  not  only 
instructed  candidates  for  Staff  em- 
ployment by  lessons  gathered  from 
the  past,  but  deduced,  from  his  own 
clear  perception  of  things,  hints  and 
suggestions  which  were  then  entire- 
ly new.  He  had  many  differences 
because  of  this  habit  with  General 
Zamy,  who,  like  veterans  in  gene- 
ral, was  slow  to  believe  that  the 
tactics  and  strategy  of  his  own  youth 
could  be  improved  upon.  But  in 
1806  the  old  man  retired,  and  Dou- 
glas, with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  took  his  place  at  the  head 
of  the  establishment.  A  fresh  im- 
pulse was  immediately  given  to  the 
course  of  study.  Not  surveying 
only,  but  pontooning,  artillery,  and 
the  theory  of  the  whole  art  of  war, 
were  taught,  and  those  brilliant 
Staff  officers  sent  out  who  in  the 
Peninsular  struggle  gave  to  the 
Great  Duke  such  efficient  support. 
Sir  Howard,  however — for  he  had 
by  this  time  succeeded  by  the  death 
of  another  brother  to  the  baronet- 
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cy — yearned  for  active  employment 
in  the  field.  He  applied  for  and 
obtained  permission  to  join  Sir  John 
Moore's  army,  which  he  overtook 
just  as  the  retreat  from  Benevente 
began ;  and  he  shared  its  fortunes 
both  in  the  painful  marches  which 
it  accomplished,  and  in  the  battle 
near  Corunna,  which  enabled  it 
to  re -embark  without  dishonour. 
By-and-by,  when  the  expedition  to 
the  Scheldt  was  fitted  out,  Sir 
Howard  prevailed  upon  the  Duke 
of  York  to  appoint  him  to  the  Staff 
of  Lord  Chatham's  army  as  Deputy 
Quartermaster-General.  The  en- 
terprise grievously  failed  ;  and  the 
loss  by  disease  among  the  troops 
and  ships'  companies  engaged  was 
very  severe.  But  even  under  such 
circumstances  Sir  Howard  proved 
of  great  service  to  his  chief :  for 
having  kept  a  journal  of  each  day's 
proceedings  as  it  occurred,  he  was 
able  to  show,  when  examined  con- 
cerning the  causes  of  the  failure, 
that  by  far  the  largest  share  of 
blame  rested  with  the  navy,  or 
rather  with  the  officer  whom 
the  Admiralty  had  placed  at  its 
head. 

For  two  years  subsequently  to 
his  return  from  Walcheren,  Sir 
Howard  led  a  quiet  and  useful  life 
as  head  of  the  Military  College.  In 
1811,  however,  a  fresh  opportunity 
was  found  for  employing  him 
abroad.  The  Government  of  that 
day  put  a  far  higher  value  on  the 
services  of  the-  Spanish  guerillas 
than  they  deserved,  and  were  in- 
credulous of  Lord  Wellington's 
assurances,  that  on  the  regular  ar- 
mies of  Spain  no  dependence  could 
be  placed  It  seemed  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool and  his  colleagues  that  the 
Spaniards,  if  properly  armed  and 
supplied,  were  capable  by  their  own 
valour  of  driving  the  French  be- 
yond the  Pyrenees ;  and  they  made 
choice  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas  to  go 
among  them,  because  they  believed 
that  he  possessed  talents  and  energy 
enough  to  awaken  them  to  a  sense 
of  their  duty.  He  received  instruc- 
tions, therefore,  towards  the  end  of 
July,  to  proceed  without  delay  to 
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Lord  Wellington's  headquarters, 
and  to  arrange  with  him  all  details 
respecting  his  future  proceedings. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  interval  in  the 
long  and  useful  career  of  Sir  How- 
ard Douglas  which  afforded  him 
more  frequent  opportunities  of  do- 
ing good  service  to  his  country  than 
that  which,  extending  over  little 
more  than  a  year,  was  spent  by  him 
in  Spain  ;  but  the  tale  is  one  which 
will  not  bear  condensation. 

After  conferring  with  Lord  Wel- 
lington on  the  Portuguese  frontier, 
Sir  Howard  rode  across  the  country 
to  Oporto,  and  thence  took  a  pas- 
sage by  sea  to  Corunna.  He  entered 
there  into  relations  with  Spanish 
juntas,  Spanish  generals,  and  the 
chiefs  of  guerilla  bands,  and  found 
them  all,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  individuals  belonging 
to  the  latter  class,  even  more  im- 
practicable than  he  had  been  led  to 
expect.  He  gave  them  first  arms, 
money,  clothing,  and  had  the  mor- 
tification to  learn  that  the  best  bat- 
talions and  batteries,  as  soon  as  they 
became  fit  for  war,  were  shipped  off 
for  South  America.  He  turned  next 
to  the  irregulars,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  a  levy  en  masse  set  on  foot, 
which  very  much  perplexed,  and 
gave  constant  occupation  to,  the 
French  troops  scattered  over  that 
and  the  adjoining  provinces.  But 
the  circumstance  which  more  than 
any  other  affected  his  own  fortunes, 
was  a  combined  attack  on  the  forti- 
fied convent  of  St  Cintio  Rey  by 
Sir  Home  Popham's  squadron  from 
the  sea,  and  the  guerilla  band  of 
Don  Gaspar  on  shore.  It  was  while 
watching  the  effect  of  the  Vene- 
rable's  fire  that  Sir  Howard  be- 
came struck  with  the  ignorance  of 
the  first  principles  of  gunnery  which 
manifested  itself  both  among  officers 
and  men,  and  that  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  applying,  should  leisure  ever 
be  afforded  him,  a  proper  remedy  to 
the  evil.  From  that  idea  emanated 
his  first  great  treatise,  to  which  the 
British  navy  owes  so  much,  and  of 
which  the  rulers  of  the  British  navy, 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  did  not 
condescend,  for  many  months  after 
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it  had  been  submitted  to  them,  even 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  Sir 
Howard's  activity  in  Gallicia  the 
successful  issues  of  Lord  Welling- 
ton's campaign,  in  the  early  summer 
of  1812,  were  greatly  owing.  Had 
he  not  managed  to  find  employment 
for  two  whole  divisions  of  French 
infantry,  these,  with  a  division  of 
cavalry,  must  have  joinedMarmont's 
army;  in  which  case  the  battle  of 
Salamanca  would  have  either  not 
been  fought  at  all,  or  it  might  have 
ended  less  triumphantly  than  it  did. 
But  no  man  can  work  impossibi- 
lities ;  and  the  time  arrived  when, 
having  accomplished  the  main  pur- 
pose of  his  mission,  Sir  Howard 
received  orders  to  return  to  England. 
He  could  not  quit  the  Peninsula, 
however,  without  once  again  com- 
municating with  Lord  Wellington, 
whom  he  found  just  about  to  under- 
take the  siege  of  the  Castle  of  Bur- 
gos. To  Douglas's  practised  eye  the 
place  appeared  of  immense  strength 
in  proportion  to  the  means  disposa- 
ble for  its  reduction ;  and  a  private 
reconnaisance  led  him  to  conclude 
that  the  whole  plan  of  attack  was 
faulty.  In  both  opinions  he  stood 
alone  ;  yet  such  was  the  respect  in 
which  his  judgment  was  held,  that 
the  chiefs  of  artillery  and  engineers 
communicated  what  he  had  said  to 
Lord  Wellington,  and  Lord  Wel- 
lington sent  for  him.  The  follow- 
ing is  Mr  Fullom's  account  of  this 
interview  :  —  "  '  Well,  Sir  Howard, 
you  have  something  to  say  about 
the  siege  ? '  'I  think  the  place  is 
stronger  than  we  supposed,  my 
Lord.'  'Yes,  by  G — ;  but  our  way 
is  to  take  the  hornwork,  and  from 
there  breach  the  wall,  and  then 
assault  over  the  two  advanced  pro- 
files.' '  I  would  submit  to  your 
Lordship  whether  our  means  are 
equal  to  such  an  attack  ? ;  '  I  am 
not  satisfied  about  our  ammuni- 
tion,' replied  Lord  Wellington. 
'  The  enemy's  guns  are  24-pounders, 
my  Lord,  and  we  have  only  three 
18 -pounders  and  five  24 -pound 
howitzers.  The  18 -pounders  will 
not  breach  the  wall,  and  our  fire 
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must  be  overpowered,  unless  your 
Lordship  brings  up  some  guns  from 
the  ships  at  Santander.'  '  How 
would  you  do  that  ?  '  '  With 
draught  oxen  as  far  as  the  moun- 
tains, and  then  drag  them  on  by 
hand ;  we  can  employ  the  peasantry, 
and  put  a  hundred  men  to  a  gun.' 
'  It  would  take  too  long.'  *  I 
think  the  place  may  be  captured, 
with  our  present  means,  from  the 
eastern  front,  my  Lord,'  returned 
Sir  Howard ;  and  he  disclosed  his 
plan,  with  his  reasons  for  thinking 
it  the  most  practicable.  Lord  Wel- 
lington made  no  remark.  Possibly 
he  saw  the  defects  of  his  own  plan, 
but  it  had  been  deliberately  adopt- 
ed, and  he  was  not  convinced  that 
it  ought  to  be  abandoned.'' 

Mr  Fullom  has  not  told  this  anec- 
dote quite  correctly.  Sir  Howard 
was  more  closely  questioned  as  to 
the  mode  of  conveyance  for  the 
guns,  and  answered  more  perti- 
nently, than  is  here  set  down.  He 
suggested  that  the  24 -pounders 
should  be  dismounted,  the  guns 
placed  in  the  boles  of  trees  hol- 
lowed out,  and  the  carriages  run 
forward  by  themselves.  Thus  the 
narrowest  track  through  woods  and 
round  rocks  would  suffice  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  former,  while  the 
latter,  being  comparatively  light, 
would  offer  no  formidable  resistance 
wherever  men  or  bullocks  could 
travel.  Lord  Wellington,  however, 
adhered  to  his  own  plan,  and  sus- 
tained the  only  reverse  which  marks 
the  progress  of  an  experience  in  war 
extending  wellnigh  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  It  is  just  towards  both 
parties  to  observe,  that  the  baffled 
hero  was  too  magnanimous  not  to 
acknowledge  his  error.  "  Douglas 
was  right/'  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
mounted  his  horse  to  begin  the  re- 
treat ;  "  he  was  the  only  man  who 
told  me  the  truth/' 

Sir  Howard  returned  to  England, 
and  there  resumed  his  occupations 
as  a  military  instructor ;  but  his 
mind  was  full  of  a  project  for  forc- 
ing attention  to  gunnery  on  the 
chiefs  of  the  navy ;  and  the  dis- 
astrous results  of  the  first  frigate- 
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actions  in  the  American  war  not  a 
little  quickened  his  zeal.  He  had 
a  more  herculean  task  before  him, 
however,  than  he  himself  imagined. 
Strange  to  say,  his  disinclination  to 
the  study  of  pure  mathematics  had 
never  been  overcome ;  and  now  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  master  all 
the  arcana  of  the  science,  so  far  as 
these  had  any  relation  to  the  move- 
ment of  a  vessel  through  water 
under  all  possible  contingencies. 
While  pursuing  these  studies  he 
effected  such  improvements  in  the 
reflecting  circle  and  semicircle  for 
land  and  marine  surveying  as  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Royal 
Society,  which  immediately  elected 
him  a  member;  and  then  he  gave 
himself  up  steadily  to  the  object 
for  which  all  this  abstruse  study 
had  been  only  the  preparation.  He 
produced  a  treatise  in  which  every 
point  connected  with  the  theory  and 
practice  of  artillery  was  handled. 
He  discussed  not  only  the  power 
and  range  of  various  kinds  of  ord- 
nance, with  the  uses  of  their  several 
parts,  and  the  effects  of  transit, 
windage,  recoil,  and  suchlike,  but 
he  explained  how  a  school  of  naval 
gunnery  could  be  established,  and 
submitted  the  whole  in  MS.  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty.  Weeks  and  months 
passed  by,  however,  without  bring- 
ing him  so  much  as  a  written  ac- 
knowledgment of  its  receipt ;  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  he  wrote 
privately  to  his  friend  Sir  Graham 
Moore.  Sir  Graham  made  such 
apology  as  the  case  would  admit 
of,  and  did  his  best  to  fix  upon  the 
subject  the  attention  of  his  col- 
leagues ;  but  a  year  elapsed  before 
any  decided  steps  were  taken.  At 
last  the  scheme  was  adopted ;  and 
in  1819,  Sir  Howard,  having  first 
of  all  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
Government,  gave  his  valuable  trea- 
tise to  the  world.  It  attracted  at 
once  the  attention  of  scientific  men 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  led 
to  frequent  correspondence  between 
the  author  and  all  persons  capable 
of  appreciating  and  taking  an  in- 
terest in  so  important  a  matter. 
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Promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major- 
General,  Sir  Howard  was  nomi- 
nated in  1824  to  the  Governorship 
of  New  Brunswick,  and  to  the 
command  of  the  troops  stationed 
there,  and  in  Nova  Scotia,  Cape 
Breton,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Newfoundland,  and  Bermuda.  Mr 
Fullom  tells  an  amusing  story  of 
Sir  Howard  being  met  on  the  pier 
at  Halifax  by  Mr  Justice  Hali- 
burton,  which  fails  in  this  respect, 
that  it  happens  unfortunately  not 
to  be  accurate.  It  was  not  Sam 
Slick,  but  his  cousin  of  the  same 
name,  who  in  1796  had  served  in 
the  Fusiliers,  and  in  1824  greeted 
his  old  comrade  as  Governor  of 
New  Brunswick.  But  there  is  so 
much  of  vraisemblance  in  the  mat- 
ter, that  the  anecdote  may  very 
well  remain  where  it  is.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr  Fullom's  narrative 
of  Sir  Howard's  administration  of 
the  province  is  not  only  correct  to 
the  letter,  but  extremely  interest- 
ing. It  came  to  pass  while  he  was 
there  that  one  of  those  fires  oc- 
curred, of  the  appalling  effects  of 
which  we  in  this  old  world  of 
Europe  can  form  no  conception. 
It  was  an  unusually  dry  summer, 
the  third  of  a  succession  of  such, 
when  first  in  the  town,  and  by-and- 
by  far  off  in  the  forest,  flames 
suddenly  broke  out.  Government 
House  was  the  first  to  be  burned 
down  ;  then  whole  streets  ignited 
at  once  ;  and  just  as  a  line  began  to 
be  drawn  between  what  remained 
of  the  town  and  the  ashes  of  dwell- 
ings consumed,  a  lurid  glare,  seen 
afar  off,  gave  warning  that  even  a 
worse  calamity  was  in  progress. 

"  Several  days  elapsed  before  the  fire 
subsided,  and  then  it  became  masked  by 
a  smoke  which  darkened  the  whole  coun- 
try. But  night  proved  that  it  had  not 
burned  out ;  for  showers  of  flame  shot 
up  at  intervals,  and  trees  stood  glaring 
in  the  dark,  while  the  mingled  black 
and  red  of  the  sky  seemed  its  embers 
overhead.  Thus  a  week  passed,  when 
Sir  Howard  determined  to  penetrate  the 
forest,  and  visit  the  different  settle- 
ments. A  friend  has  described  his  part- 
ing with  Lady  Douglas  and  his  daugh- 
ters, whose  pale  faces  betrayed  their 
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emotion,  though  they  forbore  to  oppose 
his  design,  knowing  that  nothing  would 
keep  him  from  his  duty.  But  this  was 
not  understood  by  others,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  town  gathered  round  his 
rough  country  waggon  at  the  door,  and 
entreated  him  to  wait  a  few  days,  point- 
ing to  the  mountains  of  smoke,  and  de- 
claring that  he  must  be  suffocated  if  lie 
escaped  being  burned.  He  thanked  them 
for  their  good  feeling,  grasped  their 
hands,  and  mounted  the  waggon.  It 
dashed  off  at  a  gallop,  and  wondering 
eyes  followed  it  to  the  woods,  where  it 
disappeared  in  the  smoke. 

' '  The  devastation  he  met  exceeded 
his  worst  fears ;  for  the  settlements  he 
went  to  visit  no  longer  existed.  The 
fire  seems  to  have  burst  in  every  quar- 
ter at  once ;  for  it  broke  out  at  Mira- 
michi  the  same  moment  as  at  Frederick- 
town,  though  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  lay  between.  But  here  its  aspect 
was  even  more  dreadful,  and  its  ravages 
more  appalling,  as  Miramichi  stood  in 
the  forest  completely  girt  round  ex- 
cept where  escape  was  shut  off  by  the 
river.  Many  were  in  bed  when  they 
heard  the  alarm ;  many  were  first 
startled  by  the  flames,  or  were  suffo- 
cated in  their  sleep,  leaving  no  vestige 
but  charred  bones;  others  leaped  from 
roof  or  window,  and  rushed  into  the 
forest,  not  knowing  where  they  went, 
or  took  fire  in  the  street,  and  blazed  up 
like  torches.  A  number  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  river,  and  threw  themselves 
in  boats  or  on  planks,  and  pushed  off 
from  the  banks,  which  the  fire  had  al- 
most reached,  and  where  it  presently 
raged  as  fiercely  as  in  the  town.  One 
woman  was  aroused  from  sleep  by  the 
screams  of  her  children,  whom  she  found 
in  flames,  and  caught  fire  herself  as  she 
snatched  up  an  infant  and  ran  into  the 
river,  where  mother  and.  child  perished 
together.  Then  came  the  hurricane, 
tearing  up  burning  trees  and  whirling 
them  aloft,  lashing  the  river  and  channel 
to  fury,  and  snapping  the  anchors  of  the 
ships,  which  flew  before  it  like  chaff, 
dashing  on  the  rocks,  and  covering  the 
waves  with  wreck.  Blazing  trees  lighted 
on  two  large  vessels,  and  they  fired  like 
mines,  consuming  on  the  water,  which 
became  so  hot  in  the  shallows  that  large 
salmon  and  other  fish  leaped  on  shore, 
and  were  afterwards  found  dead  in  heaps 
along  the  banks  of  the  river.  What 
can  be  said  of  such  horrors,  combining 
a  conflagration  of  one  thousand  miles 
with  storm  and  shipwreck,  and  surpris- 
ing a  solitary  community  at  midnight  ? 
Happily  the  greater  number  contrived 
to  reach  Chatham  by  the  river ;  but 
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floating  corpses  showed  how  many  per- 
ished in  the  attempt,  and  nearly  three 
Imndred  lost  their  lives  by  fire  or  drown- 
ing." 

No  small  portion  of  Sir  Howard's 
time  henceforth  was  spent  in  de- 
vising means  for  the  relief  of  the 
unfortunate  people  whom  this  cala- 
mity had  ruined.  He  made  strong 
appeals  to  the  benevolence  of  the 
British  public,  which  were  not  dis- 
regarded, and  he  advanced  from 
his  own  funds  more  than  he  could 
well  spare.  Nor  was  he  inatten- 
tive to  other  matters.  He  made  a 
voyage  from  harbour  to  harbour 
throughout  the  extent  of  his  mili- 
tary command,  and,  with  his  usual 
luck,  twice  narrowly  escaped  ship- 
wreck. Indeed,  so  completely  was 
his  name  up  as  a  Jonah,  that  the 
captain  of  the  Niemen  frigate,  with 
whom  he  had  been  a  passenger, 
took  the  alarm. 

"  The  following  day"  (the  day  after 
one  of  these  mishaps)  ' '  brought  Captain 
"Wallace  to  dine  with  the  Governor,  and 
it  came  out  that  he  had  been  hearing 
tales  about  his  Excellency  which  he  did 
not  consider  to  his  advantage,  for  he 
suddenly  asked  him  if  he  had  not  once 
been  shipwrecked.  Sir  Howard  replied 
by  telling  the  story,  and  the  captain's 
face  became  longer  as  he  proceeded, 
though  he  made  no  remark  till  the  close. 
He  then  observed  that  his  regard  for  him 
was  very  great,  and  he  valued  their  in- 
terchange of  hospitality  in  port  and 
ashore,  but  should  never  like  to  take 
him  to  sea  again  ;  for  he  had  been  twenty 
years  afloat  without  mishap,  except  on 
the  two  occasions  when  they  had  been 
together  ;  and  he  should  now  look  upon 
his  appearance  in  his  ship  as  a  passen- 
ger as  a  very  bad  omen  indeed. " 

On  both  occasions  the  ship  had 
struck  for  lack  of  proper  beacons, 
and  Sir  Howard  at  once  applied 
the  remedy.  He  caused  lighthouses 
to  be  built  where  they  were  most 
required ;  and  in  order  to  improve 
the  internal  communications  of  the 
province,  he  made  roads,  and  pro- 
posed a  plan  for  connecting  by  a 
canal  the  Bay  of  Fundy  with  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  Meanwhile 
he  was  not  neglectful  of  the  intel- 
lectual wants  of  the  colonists,  as 
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yet  very  imperfectly  attended  to. 
He  founded,  endowed,  and,  after  a 
good  deal  of  opposition,  obtained  a 
charter  for  the  University  of  Frede- 
ricktown,  of  which,  in  1829,  he  be- 
came the  first  Chancellor,  giving  at 
the  same  time  his  own  name  to 
the  College.  These  were  works  of 
peace  ;  and  he  was  equally  careful 
in  guarding  against  the  chances  of 
war.  The  treaty  of  1783  had  left 
the  boundary -line  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  very 
imperfectly  defined  ;  and  as  the  in- 
habitants of  the  latter  country  in- 
creased in  number,  they  began  to 
encroach  on  the  territories  of  the 
former.  A  good  many  squatters  had 
forced  themselves  into  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  been  driven  away,  till  at 
last  a  person  named  Baker,  bolder 
than  the  rest,  took  possession  of  an 
outlying  portion  of  land,  and  hoist- 
ed the  American  standard.  The 
proceeding  was  much  approved  by 
the  Government  of  Maine,  and 
strong  parties  of  the  militia  were 
turned  out  in  anticipation  of  a  col- 
lision with  the  garrison  of  Frede- 
ricktown. 

Sir  Howard  Douglas,  however, 
knew  better  than  to  precipitate 
hostilities.  He  contented  himself 
with  sending  a  civil  message  to 
Baker,  requesting  him  to  withdraw; 
and  when  no  attention  was  paid  to 
it,  he  gave  such  orders  to  the  troops 
as  would  bring  them  to  the  frontier 
in  a  few  hours  should  their  pre- 
sence be  required.  This  done,  a 
parish  constable  was  desired  to  per- 
form his  duty;  and  the  man,  coming 
upon  Baker  without  any  fuss  or 
parade,  cut  down  the  flag -staff, 
seized  the  squatter,  and  carried 
him  off  in  a  waggon  to  the  capital 
of  the  province.  All  Maine  was 
thrown  into  a  ferment.  The  Gov- 
ernor threatened,  and  demanded 
that  Baker  should  be  set  at  liberty. 
Sir  Howard  refused  so  much  as  to 
see  the  messenger  intrusted  with 
this  demand,  justly  alleging  that 
he  could  hold  communication  on 
such  subjects  only  with  the  Central 
Government  at  Washington.  The 
result  was,  that  Baker,  being  put 
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upon  his  trial,  was  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  ;  which 
fine,  after  an  enormous  amount  of 
bluster,  was  duly  paid.  For  his 
firm  yet  judicious  conduct  through- 
out this  awkward  affair  Sir  Howard 
received  the  approbation  of  the 
Home  Government,  becoming  at 
the  same  time  more  than  ever  an 
object  of  enthusiastic  admiration 
to  the  people  whom  he  governed. 

While  approving  all  that  their 
representative  had  done,  the  British 
Government  saw  that  it  would  be 
impossible  with  safety  to  leave  the 
boundary  question  longer  unsettled. 
Arrangements  were  accordingly 
made  with  the  United  States  for 
referring  the  points  at  issue  to  arbi- 
tration ;  and  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands being  accepted  as  arbitra- 
tor, Sir  Howard  was  requested  to 
return  to  Europe,  and  to  watch 
proceedings.  The  King's  decision 
gave,  however,  little  satisfaction  to 
either  party.  England,  indeed, 
would  have  acquiesced  in  it,  though 
feeling  herself  wronged  ;  but  Ame- 
rica failed  to  get  all  that  she  coveted, 
and  refused  to  be  bound.  It  re- 
mained for  her,  by  sharp  practice 
at  a  future  period,  to  gain  her  end  ; 
and  for  England,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Lord  Ashburton  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  to  be  made  a  fool  of. 
The  part  played  by  Sir  Howard 
Douglas  during  the  progress  of  this 
negotiation  was  every  way  worthy 
of  his  high  reputation;  but  that 
which  strikes  us  most  is  the  saga- 
city with  which,  so  early  as  1828, 
he  foretold  events  in  the  States 
themselves,  which  have  since  come 
to  pass.  In  a  paper  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
which  points  out  endless  grounds 
of  quarrel  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Governments 
of  the  several  States,  he  thus  ex- 
presses himself  :  — 


we  may  see  the  manner  in 
which  the  Union  will  be  dissolved  —  viz.  , 
the  secession  of  any  State  which,  con- 
sidering its  interest,  property,  or  juris- 
diction menaced,  may  no  longer  choose 
to  send  deputies  to  Congress.  This  is 
a  great  defect  in  the  Bond  of  Union, 
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which  has  not,  perhaps,  been  very  gene- 
rally noticed,  cloaked  "as  it  is  under 
article  1st,  section  5th  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  states  '  that  where  there  are 
not  present,  of  either  House,  members 
sufficient  to  form  a  quorum  to  do  busi- 
ness, a  smaller  number  may  be  author- 
ised, for  the  purpose  of  forming  one,  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  absent  mem- 
bers. '  But  this  appears  only  to  be  au- 
thorised for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
quorum,  and  only  extends  over  mem- 
bers actually  sworn  in,  who,  being  dele- 
gated to  Congress  by  the  States  they  re- 
present, are  subjected  to  whatever  rules 
of  proceeding  and  penalties  each  House 
may  provide,  with  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds  of  its  members.  But  there 
is  nothing  obligatory  upon  the  several 
'  Sovereign  States  '  to  send  members  to 
Congress,  or  to  prevent  those  sent  from 
being  withdraAvn .  The  '  Sovereign 
States '  have  never  bound  themselves 
to  do  either ;  so  that  the  process  of  dis- 
solution in  this  way  is  very  simple,  and 
the  danger  imminent  of  a  separation 
being  thus  effected,  whenever  the  inter- 
ests of  any  particular  State  or  States  are 
touched  by  the  Government,  or  brought 
into  discussion  in  Congress,  although 
those  interests  may  be  outvoted  by 
the  preponderating  influence  of  other 
States  having  different  interests.  But 
the  State  or  States  which  are  to  suffer 
will  not,  it  is  clear,  send  members  to 
vote  their  own  injury  or  ruin  ;  and  it 
may  safely  be  pronounced,  from  what  I 
have  shown  in  this  paper,  that  this  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  American  Union 
will  come  to  a  natural  death. " 

Sir  Howard  returned  to  England 
from  the  Hague,  to  find  the  Govern- 
ment bent  on  equalising  the  duties 
on  foreign  and  colonial  timber,  and 
thereby  depriving  the  people  of 
New  Brunswick  of  one  of  the  most 
lucrative  branches  of  their  trade. 
He  could  not  sit  still  and  see  done 
what  he  himself  regarded  as  an  act 
of  great  injustice.  He  made  im- 
mense exertions,  therefore,  person- 
ally and  through  the  press,  to 
defeat  the  Ministerial  measure,  and 
he  succeeded.  It  was  impossible, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  return 
to  New  Brunswick,  and  he  there- 
fore resigned  the  government.  Not 
even  their  satisfaction  at  the  victory 
which  he  had  achieved  for  them 
could  reconcile  the  New  Brunswick- 
ers  to  the  loss  of  their  Governor ; 
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and  they  marked  their  gratitude 
for  all  that  he  had  done  by  present- 
ing him  with  a  magnificent  service 
of  plate.  Indeed,  it  is  very  touch- 
ing to  remember  how,  up  to  the 
latest  day  of  his  life,  every  person 
connected  with  New  Brunswick,  on 
visiting  England,  sought  him  out 
as  if  he  had  been  a  private  friend, 
and  laid  open  to  him  matters,  not 
of  public  only,  but  of  private  busi- 
ness. The  Whig  Ministers,  on  the 
other  hand,  naturally  piqued  at 
their  defeat,  left  him  for  four  years 
without  any  employment.  Hence 
it  was  not  till  1835,  when  Sir 
Robert  Peel  acceded  to  office,  that 
Sir  Howard  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  High  Commissioner 
of  the  Ionian  Islands.  It  was 
again  his  fate  to  be  mixed  up  with 
calamities  brought  on  by  natural 
causes,  and  with  political  difficul- 
ties of  no  common  order.  There 
arrived  one  day  from  Ireland,  at 
Government  House,  a  Right  Rev. 
Dr  Hynes,  a  protege  of  Daniel 
O'Connell,  who  introduced  himself 
to  Sir  Howard  as  Bishop  of  Corfu, 
and  handed  him  a  letter  from  Lord 
Glenelg,  at  that  time  Colonial  Se- 
cretary. 

' '  '  You  seem  not  to  be  aware  that 
there  is  already  a  Bishop  in  Corfu,'  re- 
marked Sir  Howard.  Dr  Hynes  inti- 
mated that  he  was  a  Catholic  Bishop 
appointed  by  the  Pope.  '  I  know  of 
but  one  Bishop  here,  sir,'  replied  Sir 
Howard,  '  and  no  other  could  be  recog- 
nised.' Dr  Hynes  remonstrated,  and 
pointed  out  the  importance  to  England 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  interest  in  the 
islands  ;  but  Sir  Howard  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  the  British  Government 
was  not  strong  enough  to  hold  its  ground 
without  this  bulwark.  The  prelate  ap- 
pealed to  the  letter  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Colonies,  but  was  shown  that  this 
was  no  recognition,  nor  could  such  be 
given  without  the  sanction  of  the  Ionian 
Senate.  He  declared  he  would  assume 
his  functions,  and  abide  the  consequen- 
ces ;  but  met  a  firmness  surpassing  his 
own,  and  learned  that  he  would  not  be 
permitted  to  remain  on  the  island.  He 
denied  that  lie  could  be  expelled,  and 
warned  the  Lord  High  Commissioner 
tliat  his  conduct  must  be  answered  in 
England.  'I  have  only  to  say,'  was 
the  reply,  '  that  you  will  be  removed  by 
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Uie  police  if  you  are  not  gone  within 
twenty-four  hours.' " 

The  Bishop  was  unable  to  resist 
such  an  argument  as  this,  and  Papal 
aggression  received  a  temporary 
check  in  Corfu.  But  Sir  Howard 
had  another  battle  to  fight,  and 
he  fought  it  to  a  successful  issue. 
Wherever  he  exercised  authority, 
his  great  object  seems  to  have  been 
to  promote  the  physical  and  moral 
wellbeing  of  society,  arid  he  applied 
himself  with  this  view  to  compile  a 
sound  code  of  laws  for  the  lonians. 
Nothing  could  be  more  offensive 
to  those  who  profited  by  bad  laws  ; 
and  the  priests  in  particular,  set  on 
by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
as  he  was  set  on  by  Russia,  offered 
all  the  opposition  in  their  power. 
Sir  Howard's  mode  of  defeating 
this  move  of  the  Hellenistic  faction 
proved  at  once  novel  and  effective. 
He  waited  till  the  preparations  for 
revolt  (for  open  revolt  was  medi- 
tated) were  complete  ;  and  then  sur- 
rounded the  house  where  the  chief 
conspirators  sat,  arrested  them  all, 
and  took  possession  of  papers  which 
placed  the  complicity  of  the  Patri- 
arch beyond  doubt.  These  he  sent 
to  the  British  Minister  at  Constan- 
tinople, who  obtained  without  diffi- 
culty the  deposition  of  the  Patri- 
arch, and  the  setting  up  of  a  succes- 
sor less  disposed  to  become  a  tool 
in  the  hands  of  Russia. 

Of  the  great  earthquake  which 
shook  Zante  to  its  centre  the  me- 
mory will  not  soon  pass  away.  It 
began  just  as  Sir  Howard  entered 
the  harbour  on  one  of  his  tours 
of  inspection,  and  continued,  with 
shocks  recurring  at  narrow  inter- 
vals, for  a  whole  fortnight.  The 
people,  paralysed  with  terror,  knew 
not  what  to  do,  or  whither  to  be- 
take themselves,  till  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner  appeared  among 
them,  calm  and  collected.  He  gave 
the  necessary  orders  for  extricating 
the  wounded  from  the  ruins  :  he 
directed  men,  women,  and  children 
where  to  go  ;  caused  temporary 
barracks  to  be  erected  for  their 
shelter ;  and  appeared  to  them  as 
a  guardian  angel  in  their  hour  of 
2Q 
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need.  His  good  offices  on  that 
occasion,  as  well  as  a  brief  experi- 
ence of  the  working  of  his  laws, 
brought  about  a  thorough  change 
of  opinion  both  with  regard  to 
them  and  to  him.  When  he  re- 
signed his  office,  which  he  was  ob- 
liged to  do  in  consequence  of  the 
not  very  generous  conduct  towards 
him  of  Lord  John  Russell,  then 
Colonial  Secretary,  he  left  scarce 
one  enemy  in  the  island,  and  had 
the  honour  of  having  an  obelisk 
erected  to  him,  by  vote  of  the 
Senate,  bearing  this  inscription : 
"  Howard  Douglas,  Cavalier,  and 
General,  High  Commissioner,  Bene- 
factor of  the  Ionian  Islands/' 

Sir  Howard  sat  in  Parliament 
for  Liverpool  during  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  last  administration,  and 
spoke  and  voted  on  all  occasions 
like  a  sound  yet  thoughtful  Con- 
servative. In  1847  he  retired 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
thenceforth  applied  his  energies  to 
the  service  of  the  country  as  a 
writer  on  professional  and  scien- 
tific subjects.  His  treatise  on 
'  Naval  Gunnery '  had  already  gone 
through  several  editions,  as  did  his 
volume  on  *  Fortification  ;;  and  he 
now  compiled  and  published  his 
'  Military  Bridges,'  perhaps  the 
most  generally  interesting,  if  not 
the  most  important,  of  all  his  works. 
But  it  was  not  thus  alone  that  he 
continued  to  be  useful.  His  opin- 
ions were  sought  and  freely  given 
to  each  successive  Government  on 
every  question  connected  with  the 
improvement  of  arms,  the  selection 
of  points  to  be  fortified,  the  man- 
agement of  the  navy,  and  the  steps 
to  be  taken  for  putting  the  country 
in  a  state  of  defence.  It  is  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  know  that, 
like  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Sir  Howard  laid  aside  all  party 
feeling  whenever  the  honour  or  in- 
terests of  the  country  came  to  be 
considered  ;  and  that  he  possessed, 
as  he  deserved,  the  entire  confidence 
of  Whigs  not  less  than  of  Tories. 
His  opinions  as  to  the  relative  va- 
lue of  iron  and  wooden  ships  are 
well  known  ;  he  was  entirely  op- 


posed to  the  former,  though  he  did 
not  object  to  the  process  of  casing 
the  latter  with  mail ;  while  in  his 
'  Naval  Warfare  with  Steam '  he 
advocated  a  system  of  tactics  which 
should  bring  the  management  of 
fleets  very  much  into  the  same 
category  with  the  management  of 
armies  in  the  day  of  battle. 

Thus,  honoured  and  beloved,  Sir 
Howard  grew  old,  without  losing 
one  jot  of  the  elasticity  of  spirit 
which  had  characterised  him  in 
earlier  days.  He  was  very  happy 
also  in  his  family  till  death  began 
to  cut  it  short,  and  blow  after  blow 
fell  so  heavily,  that,  brave  as  he  was, 
he  sometimes  reeled.  In  1854  a 
grandson,  the  bearer  of  his  own 
name,  died ;  then  came  tidings  of 
the  decease  of  his  eldest  son,  Charles, 
far  away  ;  then  his  second  son  left 
him ;  then  two  of  his  daughters, 
Mrs  Harcourt  and  Mrs  Murray 
Gartshore.  The  loss  of  Mrs  Gart- 
shore  affected  him  very  deeply ;  and 
well  it  might,  for  she  was  one  of 
those  gifted  and  beautiful  creatures 
who  shed  light  around  them  wher- 
ever they  go,  seeming  too  pure  and 
noble  for  earth.  And  scarcely  were 
his  tears  dry  when  Lady  Douglas, 
his  companion  for  fifty-seven  years, 
followed  her  daughters.  Two  daugh- 
ters and  one  son  alone  remained  to 
him,  and  one  of  these  daughters 
was  a  widow ;  the  other  kept  his 
house,  and  was,  indeed,  everything 
to  him.  But  she  likewise  was 
taken  from  him,  in  a  manner  as 
trying  as  could  be  to  his  Christian 
patience  and  courage.  She  had 
been  in  apparent  health  and  cheer- 
ful with  him  at  dinner  one  day,  and 
next  morning  was  found  dead  in 
her  bed.  If  the  old  man's  head 
had  fallen  into  the  dust,  who  could 
have  wondered  1  But  it  did  not. 
"  No  one  can  tell,"  he  observed  to 
Mr  Bateman,  the  medical  gentle- 
man who  was  called  in,  "  what  a 
loss  she  is  to  me  :  she  has  devoted 
herself  to  me  ;  but  I  must  do  what 
is  to  be  done.  She  will  sleep  be- 
side her  mother,  where  I  will  soon 
join  them." 

In  this   manner  the  sun    went 
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gradually  down  till  it  sank  beneath 
the  horizon.  Not  that  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  unmanned  by  sorrow; 
quite  otherwise.  But  the  physical 
frame  felt  the  shock,  and  yielded  to 
it  perceptibly. 

"  Sir  Howard  enjoyed  excellent  health 
up  to  Miss  Douglas's  death.  All  his 
teeth  were  sound ;  he  walked  three  or 
four  miles  a  -  day,  and  obtained  eight 
hours'  sleep  at  night.  But  that  event 
gave  his  system  a  shock,  and  the  con- 
troversy about  armour  -  ships  wore  it 
more,  showing  his  friends  a  marked 
change.  His  sleep  was  less  regular  and 
composed,  and  he  frequently  recited  the 
lines  of  our  great  poet — 

'  Oh,  sleep  !  oh,  gentle  sleep  ! 

Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted 

thee, 

That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  mine  eye- 
lids down, 

And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  ? 
Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 
Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his 

brains 

In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge, 
And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds, 
Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 
Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hang- 
ing them 
With  deafening  clamours  in  the  slippery 

clouds, 
That  with  the  hurly  death  itself  awakes.' 

"  But  he  hid  his  sorrows,  appearing 
calm  and  cheerful,  though  his  manner 
was  subdued  and  his  conversation  less 
animated.  His  vivacity  revived  at  times, 
particularly  when  he  spoke  of  Scotland, 
the  theme  he  liked  best ;  or  when  he 
recalled  his  early  life  in  America,  and 
described  the  pathless  forests,  the  vil- 
lages of  wigwams,  or  the  falls  of  Nia- 
gara, reciting  Thomson's  lines — 

( Smooth  to  the  shelving  brink  a  copious 

flood 
Bolls  fair  and  placid/  &c. 

"  He  derived  little  benefit  from  the 
Folkstone  breezes  on  his  last  visit, 
though  enjoying  his  walks  on  the  pro- 
menade, which  he  pronounced  the  no- 
blest platform  in  Europe.  Its  attrac- 
tions were  just  to  his  taste,  for  he  could 
here  see  the  coast  of  France,  against 
which  he  had  raised  such  bulwarks, 
watch  the  yachts  and  shipping  in  har- 
bour and  Channel,  and  glance  around  at 
the  military  strollers.  Shomcliff  Camp 
was  within  reach,  as  well  as  the  Military 
School  at  Hythe,  in  which  he  took  great 
interest,  highly  appreciating  General 
Hay.  He  supported  the  Volunteer 
movement,  and  aided  in  its  organisation, 
addressing  a  letter  of  advice  to  the  Na- 
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tioual  Rifle  Association  through  his 
friend  General  Hay,  and  receiving  an 
acknowledgment  in  his  election  as  an 
honorary  member.  So  well  did  he  keep 
abreast  with  the  age.  He  showed  the 
same  interest  in  the  movements  at  the 
Camp,  and  attended  any  display,  though 
not  always  to  commend.  He  particularly 
censured  a  sham  fight,  representing  an 
attack  on  an  enemy  who  had  lauded  in 
a  bay  near  Hythe.  The  troops  were 
marched  down,  and  skirmishers  thrown 
out  on  the  beach,  when  the  whole  body 
fell  back  on  the  heights,  holding  them 
to  cover  their  retreat.  '  What  an  ab- 
surd proceeding  ! '  remarked  Sir  Howard 
to  Mr  Bateman,  who  was  by  his  side  ; 
'  the  movement  ought  to  be  exactly  re- 
versed. They  should  have  brought  down 
every  man  and  gun  as  quickly  as  possible 
if  the  enemy  had  landed,  and  attacked 
him,  and  driven  him  into  the  sea.  There 
would  be  some  sense  in  that.' 

"Sir  Howard  looked  a  soldier  to  the 
last*  retaining  his  erect  bearing,  and 
walking  with  a  firm  step,  though  cau- 
tiously, and  with  looks  bent  on  the 
ground.  His  sight  had  begun  to  fail, 
and  cataracts  were  forming  on  both  his 
eyes,  but  he  did  not  submit  them  to 
medical  treatment.  '  They  will  last  my 
time,'  he  remarked  to  the  author.  He 
contrived  to  write  by  never  raising  his 
pen,  forming  the  letters  by  habit,  and 
all  were  plain  to  one  acquainted  with 
his  hand.  A  career  of  threescore 'years 
and  ten  left  his  character  much  what  it 
first  appeared,  with  all  its  elements  of 
dash,  vigour,  enterprise,  aptitude,  and 
perception,  its  habits  of  industry,  its 
generous  instincts,  and  its  warm  sympa- 
thies. Neither  heart  nor  mind  showed  the 
wear  of  life,  and  he  is  the  same  at  eighty- 
five  as  at  seventeen ;  inspiring  the 
Volunteers  at  Hythe  as  he  inspired  them 
at  Tynemouth,  and  exercising  the  inven- 
tive genius  which  scared  the  rats  in 
improving  the  screw  propeller.  The 
hand  that  caught  up  the  child  in  the 
shipwreck,  obeyed  the  same  impulse 
still ;  and  Mr  Bateman  saw  him  walking 
up  the  street  at  Folkstone  with  a  loaded 
basket  which  he  had  taken  from  a  poor 
little  girl.  '  My  dear,  give  that  to  me,' 
he  said,  as  he  saw  her  bending  under 
the  weight ;  '  I  am  better  able  to  carry 
it  than  you.'  The  words  were  reported 
by  a  lady  who  heard  them  in  passing,  as 
the  General  of  eighty-five  and  the  poor 
child  of  five  walked  away  together." 

We  are  not  going  to  draw  an 
elaborate  character  of  one  whose 
life  may  be  said  to  have  formed 
his  epitaph.  Sir  Howard  Douglas 
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needs  no  panegyrist  to  tell  the 
world  what  he  was.  Chivalrous, 
truthful,  high-minded,  brave,  he 
secured  the  esteem,  not  less  than 
he  commanded  the  respect,  of  all 
who  approached  him.  Had  circum- 
stances so  'ordered  it  that  he  had 
ever  directed  the  movement  of 
troops  in  the  field,  we  take  it  upon 
us  to  say,  that  among  English  gene- 
rals few  would  have  attained  to 
higher  eminence  than  he.  As  it 
was,  he  did  more  for  the  British 
army,  and  navy  too,  in  his  books 
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and  by  his  teaching,  than  either 
army  or  navy,  or  the  heads  of  both 
branches  of  the  service,  have  ever 
had  the  grace  to  acknowledge.  To 
these  more  shining  qualities  of  head 
and  temperament  he  added  the 
faith  and  humility  of  a  Christian 
man  :  a  humility  which  was  fat  too 
real  to  be  obtruded  on  careless  ob- 
servers ;  a  faith  which  had  not  one 
shade  of  hypocrisy  or  fanaticism 
about  it.  Rest  to  his  noble  spirit ! 
it  will  be  long  before  we  look  upon 
his  like  again. 


ITALIAN     BRIGANDAGE. 


TERRORISM,  in  one  shape  or  other, 
is  the  bane  of  Italy.  By  a  system 
of  organised  terrorism  the  princes 
of  Italy  have  governed  their  states, 
and  by  means  of  terror  the  peoples 
have  replied  to  their  rulers.  From 
the  wide  diffusion  of  this  sentiment 
throughout  the  nation,  secret  socie- 
ties took  their  root  in  the  land,  and 
men  became  banded  together  for 
attack,  protection,  resistance,  or  re- 
venge. There  was  none  so  high  in 
character  or  so  elevated  by  station 
that  he  might  not  be  denounced  ; 
there  was  not  one  so  degraded  that 
he  might  not  be  associated  with  the 
secret  acts  of  the  Government.  The 
only  idea  of  rule  was  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  secret  police. 
All  were  suspected — all  were  watch- 
ed. The  report  of  the  secretary 
was  entertained  as  to  the  character 
and  the  acts  of  the  minister,  and 
the  secretary  was  himself  under 
the  close  inspection  of  some  under- 
ling in  his  office.  The  work  of  the 
State  went  on  under  the  assump- 
tion that  no  man  was  honest ;  and 
it  was  really  curious  to  see  how  all 
the  complicated  questions  of  a  Gov- 
ernment could  be  dealt  with  by  a 
system  whose  first  principle  was  that 
there  was  no  truth  anywhere.  It  im- 
paired nothing  of  a  man's  position 
or  influence  that  he  was  known  to 
take  bribes.  Corruption  was  the 
rule,  from  the  star-covered  courtier 
beside  the  throne,  down  to  the  half- 


naked  lazzarone  on  the  Mole.  "  Take 
care  of  your  pockets,  gentlemen, 
there's  a  minister  coming,"  was  the 
decorous  pleasantry  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand at  one  of  his  last  receptions, 
and  the  speech  had  a  significance 
which  all  could  appreciate.  It  was 
especially"  in  Southern  Italy  that 
this  corruption  prevailed  the  most. 
Amongst  a  race  long  enervated  and 
demoralised,  the  work  of  Govern- 
ment went  easily  on  by  means  of 
such  agency.  The  great  efforts  of 
the  rulers  were  directed,  not  to  re- 
press crimes  against  property  and 
offences  against  society,  but  to  meet 
political  disaffection  and  discontent. 
The  noted  thief  would  be  leniently 
dealt  with,  while  the  Liberal  jour- 
nalist would  be  sentenced  to  the 
ergastolo.  Assassination  and  rob- 
bery went  on  increasing,  and  none 
seemed  to  feel  terrified  ;  while  the 
imprisonment  of  one  man  for  some 
expression  of  Liberal  opinions,  or 
some  half-implied  censure  of  the 
Government,  was  sure  to  strike 
terror  into  many  a  heart. 

The  "  Government"  was,  in  fact, 
very  little  else  than  an  organised 
conspiracy  against  the  spread  of  all 
civilisation.  Its  efforts  were  di- 
rected to  keeping  the  people  in  a 
degraded  ignorance — the  slaves  of 
priestly  superstition,  thinking  little 
of  the  present  and  utterly  regard- 
less about  the  future.  The  Neapo- 
litan temperament  was  well  suited 
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for  such  a  system.  Caring  wonder- 
fully little  how  life  was  sustained, 
so  that  no  labour  was  exacted  for 
its  maintenance,  —  light  -  hearted, 
even  to  recklessness — indifferent  to 
almost  all  privations, — such  a  people 
were  neither  subject  to  the  same 
fears  nor  stirred  by  the  same  hopes 
as  the  Northern  Italian.  They 
asked,  in  fact,  for  little  beyond  the 
permission  to  exist.  Discontent, 
in  its  political  significance,  had  no 
place  among  them ;  they  had  never 
heard  of  any  better  liberty  than 
idleness,  and  if  they  had,  they 
could  not  have  prized  it.  With 
natural  acuteness,  however,  they 
saw  the  corruption  that  surround- 
ed them — how  the  minister  took 
bribes  from  the  contractor,  and  how 
the  contractor  cheated  the  State — 
how  the  customs  officer  was  bribed 
by  the  smuggler,  and  how  the  first 
merchants  of  the  capital  filled  their 
warehouses  with  contraband  goods. 
They  saw  that  no  man's  integrity 
ever  interfered  to  his  disadvantage, 
but  that  self-interest  was  the  main- 
spring of  every  action  ;  and  could  a 
people  so  acute  to  learn  be  slow  to 
profit  by  the  lesson  they  acquired  ? 
Out  of  this  system  of  terror,  for  it 
was  and  is  a  system,  grew  two  insti- 
tutions in  Southern  Italy — Brigand- 
age and  the  Camorra.  The  former 
of  these  asserted  its  influence  over 
the  country  at  large  ;  the  latter, 
which  was  an  "organised  black- 
mail," limited  its  operations  to 
towns  and  cities.  Brigandage  is  no 
new  pestilence  in  Italy  ;  it  has  ex- 
isted for  centuries.  From  the  char- 
acter of  the  country,  so  difficult  to 
travel  and  so  interlaced  with  cross 
paths  only  known  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, all  pursuit  of  these  robbers 
has  been  rendered  difficult ;  but 
besides  this,  another  and  far  greater 
obstacle  has  presented  itself  in  the 
sympathy  of  the  peasantry,  who, 
partly  from  affection  and  partly 
from  fear,  have  always  taken  part 
with  the  brigands  to  protect  or  to 
conceal  them.  The  same  disposition 
of  the  country  people  to  side  with 
those  who  break  the  law  that  we 
see  every  day  in  Ireland,  is  recog- 
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nisable  here.  Like  the  Irish,  the 
lower  Italians  have  never  regarded 
the  law  but  as  a  harsh  and 
cruel  tyranny.  They  only  know  it 
in  its  severity  and  in  its  penalties — 
they  have  never  had  recourse  to  it 
for  protection  or  defence  ;  it  has 
never  been  to  them  a  barrier  against 
the  exactions  of  the  great  man,  or 
the  unjust  pressure  of  the  powerful 
man ;  they  have  felt  it  in  its  moods 
of  vengeance,  and  never  in  its  mo- 
ments of  commiseration.  Elevated 
above  their .  fellows  by  a  certain 
wild  and  savage  chivalry,  the 
brigands  have  long  exercised  a  ter- 
ror over  the  people  of  the  South. 
Their  lives  were  full  of  marvellous 
adventures,  of  terrible  incidents 
and  hairbreadth  escapes,  sure  to  ex- 
cite interest  in  the  minds  of  an 
uneducated  and  imaginative  race, 
who  grew  to  regard  the  relators  in 
the  light  of  heroes.  Nor  did  the 
Church  itself  scruple  to  accept  the 
ill-gotten  gains  of  the  highwayman : 
and  the  costly  robe  of  the  Virgin, 
and  the  rich  gems  that  decked 
her  shrine,  have  often  and  often 
displayed  the  spoils  that  have 
been  torn  from  the  luckless  tra- 
veller. 

In  this  mixture  of  religious  su- 
perstition with  a  defiance  of  all 
human  law,  we  see  again  a  resem- 
blance between  the  Italian  and  the 
Irishman,  whose  traits  have  indeed 
an  almost  unerring  similarity  in 
everything.  That  "  wild  justice  "  of 
which  the  great  Irish  rhetorician 
once  spoke,  is  the  rule  of  each. 
Assuming  that  society  has  formed  a 
pact  against  them,  they  have  taken 
up  arms  in  their  own  defence ; 
and  whether  it  be  the  landlord  or 
the  traveller,  it  matters  little  who 
shall  pay  the  penalty.  It  is  next 
to  impossible  to  deal  with  crime 
where  the  general  sentiment  fa- 
vours the  criminal.  The  boasted 
immunity  of  the  policeman  in 
England  is  but  another  name  for 
the  ascendancy  of  the  law.  How 
comes  it  otherwise  that  one  man 
armed  with  a  mere  truncheon  dares 
to  arrest  a  thief  in  the  midst  of  his 
accomplices  and  associates,  while 
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we  see  in  Italy  ninety  thousand  sol- 
diers unable  to  repress  Brigandage 
in  two  provinces  of  the  South,  where 
the  number  of  the  brigands  is  set 
down  as  four  hundred  1  Such  in  sub- 
stance is  the  report  lately  furnished 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Turin 
by  the  order  of  General  Lamar- 
mora.  The  forces  for  the  repres- 
sion of  Brigandage  amount  to  ninety 
thousand  well-armed  and  well-dis- 
ciplined soldiers,  and  the  enemy  are 
stated  as  four  hundred  half-naked 
and  scarcely  armed  wretches,  as  "des- 
titute of  courage  as  of  food.  Such 
is  the  picture  given  of  them;  and 
we  are  left  in  utter  astonishment 
to  guess  why,  with  such  a  disparity 
of  numbers,  the  curse  of  Brigandage 
should  yet  be  known  in  the  land. 

Why  cannot  ninety  thousand  deal 
with  four  hundred,  even  were  the 
cause  at  issue  less  one  of  equity 
and  justice  1  If,  as  has  often  been 
asserted,  the  Brigandage  has  been 
fed  from  Rome — if  the  gold  of 
Francis  II.  and  the  blessing  of 
the  Pope  go  with  those  who  cross 
the  frontier  to  maintain  the  dis- 
turbance in  Southern  Italy — what 
should  be  easier,  with  such  a  superi- 
ority of  numbers,  than  to  cut  off  the 
communication?  With  sixty  thou- 
sand men  a  cordon  could  be  drawn 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Adria- 
tic in  which  each  sentinel  could  hail 
his  neighbour.  Were  the  difficulty 
to  lie  here,  could  it  not  be  met  at 
once  1  It  was  declared  a  few  weeks 
back  by  Mr  Odo  Russell,  that  a 
whole  regiment,  armed  and  clothed 
in  some  resemblance  to  French 
soldiers,  passed  over  to  the  south; 
and  we  are  lost  in  amazement  why 
such  resources  should  be  available 
in  the  face  of  an  army  greater  than 
Wellington  ever  led  in  Spain  or 
conquered  with  at  Waterloo.  To  un- 
derstand a  problem  so  difficult,  it  is 
first  of  all  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  this  same  Brigandage  is  neither 
what  the  friends  of  the  Bourbons  nor 
what  the  advocates  of  united  Italy 
have  pronounced  it.  If  the  Basili- 
cata  and  the  Capitanata  are  very  far 
from  being  La  Vendee,  they  are 
also  unlike  what  the  friends  of  Pied- 


montism  would  declare — countries 
well  affected  to  the  House  of  Savoy 
under  the  temporary  dominion  of 
a  lawless  and  bloody  tyranny  from 
which  they  are  utterly  powerless  to 
free  themselves.  If  Brigandage  is 
not  in  its  essence  a  movement  of 
the  reactionists,  it  has  nevertheless 
been  seized  upon  by  them  to  pro- 
secute their  plans  and  favour  their 
designs.  To  render  the  Neapolitan 
States  ungovernable — to  exhibit  to 
the  eyes  of  Europe  a  vast  country 
in  a  state  of  disorganisation,  where 
the  most  frightful  cruelties  are 
daily  practised — where  horrors  that 
even  war  is  free  from  are  hourly 
perpetrated — was  a  stroke  of  policy 
of  which  the  friends  of  the  late 
dynasty  were  not  slow  to  avail 
themselves.  By  this  they  could 
contrast  the  rule  of  the  present 
Government  with  that  of  the  for- 
mer ones  ;  and  while  the  press  of 
Europe  still  rang  with  the  cruelties 
of  the  Bourbons,  they  could  ask, 
Where  is  the  happy  change  that 
you  speak  of  1  Is  it  in  the  procla- 
mations of  General  Pinelli — the 
burning  of  villages,  and  the  indis- 
criminate slaughter  of  their  inhabi- 
tants 1  Do  the  edicts  which  forbid 
a  peasant  to  carry  more  than  one 
meal  to  his  daily  labour,  tell  of  a 
more  enlightened  rule]  Do  the 
proclamations  against  being  found 
a  mile  distant  from  home,  savour 
of  liberty1?  Are  the  paragraphs 
we  daily  read  in  the  Government 
papers,  where  the  band  of  this  or 
that  brigand  chief  has  been  cap- 
tured or  shot,  the  only  evidences  to 
be  shown  of  a  spirit  which  moves 
Italians  to  desire  a  united  nation  ? 
You  tell  us  of  your  superior  en- 
lightenment and  cultivation,  say 
the  Bourbonists,  and  the  world  at 
large  listens  favourably  to  your 
claims.  But  why,  if  it  be  true, 
have  the  last  two  years  counted 
more  massacres  than  the  forty 
which  have  preceded  them  1  Why 
are  thousands  wandering  homeless 
and  shelterless  through  the  moun- 
tains, while  the  ruins  of  their 
dwellings  are  yet  smoking  from  the 
ruthless  depredations  of  your  sol- 
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diery  1  If  Brigandage  numbers  but 
four  hundred  followers,  why  are 
such  wholesale  cruelties  resorted 
to  1  The  simple  fact  is  this  :  the 
Brigandage  of  Southern  Italy  is 
not  a  question  of  four  hundred, 
or  four  thousand,  or  four  hundred 
thousand  followers,  but  of  a  whole 
people  utterly  brutalised  and  de- 
moralised, who,  whatever  peril 
they  attach  to  crime,  attach  no 
shame  or  disgrace  to  it.  The  la- 
bourers on  one  of  the  Southern 
Italian  lines  almost  to  a  man 
disappeared  from  work,  and  on 
their  return  to  it,  some  days  after, 
frankly  confessed  they  had  spent 
the  interval  with  the  brigands. 
They  were  not  robbers  by  profes- 
sion nor  from  habit ;  but  they  saw 
no  ignominy  in  lending  themselves 
to  an  incidental  massacre  and  blood- 
shed. The  National  Guards  of  the 
different  villages,  and  the  Syndics 
themselves,  are  frequently  charged 
with  a  want  of  energy  and  deter- 
mination ;  but  the  truth  is,  these 
very  people  are  the  very  support 
and  mainspring  of  Brigandage.  The 
brigands  are  the  brothers,  the  sons, 
or  the  cousins  of  those  who  affect 
to  move  against  them.  So  far  from 
feeling  the  Piedmontese  horror  of 
the  brigand,  these  men  are  rather 
irritated  by  the  discipline  that 
bands  them  against  him.  They 
have  none  of  that  military  ardour 
which  makes  the  Northern  Italian 
proud  of  being  a  soldier.  Their 
blood  has  not  been  stirred  by  see- 
ing the  foreigner  the  master  of 
their  capital  cities  ;  their  pride  has 
not  been  outraged  by  the  presence 
of  the  hated  Croat  or  the  rude  Bo- 
hemian at  their  gates.  To  them  the 
call  to  arms  has  been  anything  but 
a  matter  of  vain  glory.  Besides  this, 
there  seems  in  the  unrelenting  pur- 
suit of  the  Brigandage  a  some- 
thing that  savours  of  the  hate  of 
the  North  for  the  South.  Under 
the  Bourbons  the  brigand  met  a 
very  different  measure,  as  he  did 
under  the  French  rule,  and  in  the 
time  of  Murat.  Men  of  the  most 
atrocious  lives,  stained  with  many 
and  cruel  murders,  were  admitted 
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to  treat  with  the  Government,  and 
the  negotiations  were  carried  on  as 
formally  as  between  equals.  When 
a  Capo  Briganti  desired  to  abandon 
his  lawless  and  perilous  life,  he  had 
but  to  intimate  his  wish  to  some 
one  in  authority.  His  full  condi- 
tions might  not  at  first  or  all  be 
acceded  to,  but  he  was  sure  to 
be  met  with  every  facility  for  his 
wish ;  and  in  more  than  one  case 
was  such  a  man  employed  in  a  situ- 
ation of  trust  by  the  State ;  and 
there  yet  lives  one,  Geosaphat  Tala- 
rico,  who  has  for  years  enjoyed  a 
Government  pension  as  the  reward 
of  his  submission  and  reformation. 

Under  the  old  Bourbon  rule,  all 
might  be  pardoned,  except  an  of- 
fence against  the  throne.  To  the 
political  criminal  alone  no  grace 
could  be  extended.  The  people 
saw  this,  and  were  not  slow  to 
apply  the  lesson.  Let  it  also  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  brigand 
himself  often  met  a  very  different 
appreciation  from  those  who  knew 
him  personally  to  that  he  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  State.  The 
assassin  denounced  in  wordy  pro- 
clamations, and  for  whose  head  a 
price  was  offered,  was  in  his  native 
village  a  "  gran'  Galantuomo,"  who 
had  done  scores  of  fine  and  gene- 
rous actions. 

To  revolutionise  feeling  in  such 
a  matter  is  not  an  easy  task. 
Let  any  one,  for  instance,  fashion 
to  his  mind  how  he  would  proceed 
to  turn  the  sympathies  of  the  Irish 
peasant  against  the  Rockite  and 
in  favour  of  the  landlord,  to  hunt 
down  the  criminal  and  to  favour 
his  victim.  It  would  be  a  similar 
task  to  endeavour  to  dispose  the 
peasant  of  the  Abruzzi  to  look  un- 
favourably on  Brigandage.  Brig- 
andage was,  in  fact,  but  another 
exercise  of  that  terrorism  which 
they  saw  universally  around  them. 
Was  the  Capo  Briganti  more  cruel 
than  the  tax-gatherer  1  was  he  not 
often  more  merciful]  and  did  he 
ever  press  upon  the  poor  1  Were  not 
his  exactions  solely  from  the  rich  ? 
Was  he  not  generous,  too,  when  he 
was  full-handed  1  How  many  a  bene- 
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volent  action  could  be  recorded  to 
his  credit !  If  this  great  Govern- 
ment, which  talked  so  largely  of 
its  enlightenment,  really  wished  to 
benefit  the  people,  why  did  it  not 
lighten  the  imposts,  cheapen  bread, 
and  diminish  the  conscription  1  in- 
stead of  which  we  had  the  taxes 
quadrupled,  food  at  famine  prices, 
and  the  levies  for  the  services 
more  oppressive  than  ever.  They 
denounced  Brigandage  ;  but  there 
were  evils  far  worse  than  Brigand- 
age, which,  after  all,  only  pressed 
a  little  heavily  on  the  rich,  and 
took  from  them  what  they  could 
spare  well  and  easily. 

It  is  thus  the  Neapolitan  reasons 
and  speaks  of  that  pestilence  which 
is  now  eating  like  a  cancer  into  the 
very  heart  of  his  country,  and  tax- 
ing the  last  energy  of  her  wisest  and 
best  to  meet  with  success.  At  this 
moment  Southern  Italy  is  no  more 
under  the  control  of  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment than  are  the  States  of  the 
Confederacy  under  the  sway  of  Pre- 
sident Lincoln,  and  all  the  powerful 
energies  of  the  North  are  ineffectual 
to  eradicate  a  disease  which  is  not 
on  the  surface,  but  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  people. 

The  Italian  Brigand,  like  the 
Irish  Rockite,  is  by  no  means  of 
necessity  the  most  depraved  or  most 
wicked  of  his  native  village.  Per- 
haps his  fearlessness  is  his  strongest 
characteristic.  He  is  in  other  re- 
spects pretty  much  like  those  around 
him.  He  has  no  great  respect  for 
laws,  which  he  has  often  seen  very 
corruptly  administered.  He  has 
been  familiar  with  perjury  all  his 
life.  He  has  never  seen  the  rites  of 
the  Church  denied  to  the  blackest 
criminals,  and  he  has  come  to  be- 
lieve that,  except  in  the  accidents  of 
station,  men  are  almost  alike,  and 
the  great  difference  is,  that  the  filch- 
ings  of  the  minister  are  less  person- 
ally hazardous  than  the  spoils  of 
the  highwayman. 

That  these  men  take  pay  and 
accept  service  from  the  Bourbonist 
is  easy  enough  to  conceive.  To  cry 
Viva  Francesco  Secondo,  when  they 
stop  the  diligence  or  pillage  a  farm- 
house, is  no  difficult  task ;  but  that 
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they  are  in  any  sense  followers, 
or  care  for  the  King  or  his  cause, 
is  utterly  and  ridiculously  untrue. 
The  reactionists  affect  to  believe 
so,  for  it  gives  them  the  pretext  of 
a  party.  The  French  like  to  believe 
so,  for  it  proclaims,  what  the  press 
continues  unceasingly  to  assert,  that 
the  North  has  no  footing  in  the 
South,  and  that  no  sympathy  ever 
has  existed,  or  ever  will  exist,  be- 
tween peoples  so  totally  and  essen- 
tially dissimilar. 

The  Piedmontese,  too,  unwilling 
to  own  that  the  event  they  have  so 
ineffectually  struggled  against  has 
not  all  the  force  of  a  great  political 
scheme,  declare  that  the  Brigandage 
is  fed  from  Rome,  and  would  not 
have  a  day's  existence,  if  the  ex-King 
were  compelled  to  leave  that  capi- 
tal, and  the  favour  of  the  Papal 
Court  withdrawn  from  its  support. 

That  the  present  rulers  of  Italy 
pursue  the  brigands  with  an  energy, 
and  punish  them  with  a  severity 
never  practised  before,  is  cause 
even  to  prefer  the  reign  of  the 
Bourbons  to  that  of  the  Piedmon- 
tese. There  is  no  need  for  them  to 
enter  upon  the  difficult  questions 
of  freedom  and  individual  liberty, 
to  contrast  the  rights  enjoyed  under 
one  government  with  those  available 
under  another.  It  is  quite  sufficient 
that  they  see  what  was  once  tole- 
rated will  no  longer  be  endured, 
and  that  the  robber  chief  who  once 
gave  the  law  to  the  district  he  lived 
in  is  now  hunted  down  with  the 
remorseless  severity  that  will  only 
be  satisfied  with  his  extermination. 

It  may  be  asked,  How  could  the 
people  feel  any  sympathy  for  a  sys- 
tem from  which  they  were  such 
heavy  sufferers,  or  look  unfavour- 
ably on  those  who  came  to  rid  them 
of  the  infliction  ?  The  answer  is, 
that  long  use  and  habit,  a  sense  of 
terror  ingrained  in  their  natures, 
and,  not  less  than  these,  a  reliance 
in  the  protective  power  of  the  bri- 
gand, disposed  the  peasant  to  pre- 
fer his  rule  to  that  of  the  more  un- 
swerving discipline  of  the  State. 
The  brigand  was  at  least  one  of  his 
class,  if  not  of  his  own  kindred.  He 
knew  and  could  feel  for  the  peculiar 
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hardships  which  pressed  upon  the 
poor  man.  If  he  took  from  the 
proud  man,  he  spared  the  humble 
one ;  and,  lastty,  he  possessed  the 
charm  which  personal  daring  and 
indifference  to  danger  never  fail 
to  exercise  over  the  minds  of  the 
masses. 

Let  us  again  look  to  Ireland,  to 
see  how  warmly  the  sympathies  of 
the  peasant  follow  those  who  as- 
sume to  arraign  the  laws  of  the 
State,  and  establish  a  wild  justice 
of  their  own — how  naturally  they 
favour  them,  with  what  devotion 
they  will  screen  them,  and  at  what 
personal  peril  they  will  protect 
them ;  and  if  we  have  to  confess 
that  centuries  have  seen  us  vainly 
struggling  with  the  secret  machinery 
which  sustains  crime  amongst  our- 
selves, let  us  be  honest  enough 
to  spare  our  reproaches  to  those 
who  have  not  yet  suppressed  bri- 
gandage in  Southern  Italy.  It  is 
not,  in  fact,  with  the  armed  and 
mounted  robber  that  the  State  is  at 
issue,  but  with  a  civilisation  which 
has  created  him.  He  is  not  the  dis- 
ease, he  is  only  one  of  its  symptoms ; 
and  to  effect  a  cure  of  the  malady 
the  remedies  must  go  deeper. 

Nor  is  the  question  an  easy  one 
to  resolve  ;  for  though  Garibaldi 
with  a  few  followers  sufficed  to 
overthrow  a  dynasty,  the  whole 
force  of  a  mighty  army,  backed  by 
a  powerful  public  opinion,  has  not 
succeeded  in  firmly  establishing  a 
successor. 

Piedmont  is  not  loved  in  the 
South.  There  is  not  a  trait  in  the 
Piedmontese  character  which  has 
not  its  antitype  in  the  Neapolitan; 
and  they  whose  object  it  was  to  ex- 
hibit the  sub-Alpine  Italian  in  the 
most  unfavourable  colours,  could 
not  lack  opportunity  to  do  so.  The 
severities  practised  towards  the  bri- 
gands— which  were  not  always,  nor 
could  they  be,  exercised  with  dis- 
crimination— furnished  ample  occa- 
sion for  these  attacks.  Many  of 
these  assumed  a  Garibaldian,  or 
even  Mazzinian  tone,  and  affected 
indignation  at  cruelties  of  which 
the  people — the  caro  popolo — were 
always  the  victims.  One  of  the 


chief  brigands,  Chiavone,  pretended 
to  imitate  Joseph  Garibaldi ;  and 
in  dress,  costume,  ^nd  a  certain 
bold,  frank  manner,  assumed  to  re- 
present the  great  popular  leader. 
Amongst  his  followers  he  counted 
Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  Germans, 
Belgians,  and,  it  is  said,  Irish.  One 
of  these  foreigners  was  a  man 
of  high  rank  and  ancient  lineage, 
Count  Alfred  de  Trazegnies — a  near 
relative  of  M.  de  Merode's  :  he 
was  taken  prisoner  and  shot.  An- 
other was  the  famous  Borjes,  from 
whom  was  taken  the  instructions 
given  him  by  General  Clary,  and, 
more  interesting  still,  a  journal 
written  in  his  own  hand. 

Though  his  "  instructions"  are 
full  of  grandiloquent  descriptions 
of  battalions  and  squadrons  and 
batteries — horse,  foot,  and  dragoons 
— with  exact  directions  given  as 
to  the  promotions,  the  staff  ap- 
pointments, the  commissariat, — let 
us  hear  how  he  himself  describes 
the  first  steps  of  his  enterprise. 

Having  with  great  difficulty  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  about  twenty 
muskets  at  Malta,  he  saw  himself  in 
some  embarrassment  as  to  getting 
away  from  the  island,  where  intima- 
tions as  to  his  project  were  already 
about.  He  succeeded,  however,  in 
getting  on  board  of  a  small  coasting 
vessel  with  his  officers,  and  landed 
after  a  two  days'  voyage  at  Bran- 
caleone.  "  The  shore,"  he  says, 
"was  totally  deserted,  no  trace  of 
habitation  to  be  seen;  and,  directed 
at  last  by  the  glimmer  of  a  solitary 
light,  we  came  upon  the  hut  of  a 
shepherd,  who  received  us  kindly 
and  hospitably.  The  next  day  he 
guided  us  to  the  little  town  of  Pre- 
cacore,  where  we  were  met  by  the 
curate,  and  amidst  cries  of  Viva  Fran- 
cesco Secondo  conducted  into  the 
Piazza.  I  was  cheered  by  this,"  says 
he,  "  and  deemed  it  a  lucky  augury. 
About  twenty  peasants  enrolled 
themselves  here  under  my  com- 
mand, and  we  moved  on  to  Ca- 
raffa,  where  I  was  told  a  friendly 
welcome  awaited  me.  On  passing, 
however,  near  St  Agata,  a  com- 
pany of  the  mobilised  National 
Guard,  about  sixty  in  number, 
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opened  a  sharp  fire  on  us,  and  my 
new  recruits  took  to  their  heels, 
leaving  me  alone  with  my  officers. 
Sustained,  however,  by  a  strong 
position,  we  held  our  own  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  after  which  a  de- 
putation from  Caraffa  came  to 
offer  me  the  hospitality  of  that 
city — an  offer  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  refuse,  for  another  and 
far  more  serious  ambuscade  was 
prepared  for  me  there." 

At  Cirella  he  came  up  with  a 
Bourbon  partisan  named  Mittica, 
with  one  hundred  and  twenty  men 
under  him,  but  who  refused  to  ac- 
cept him  as  a  leader,  and  in  fact 
treated  him  and  his  officers  as  spies 
and  prisoners. 

After  many  dangers  and  much 
suffering,  deserted  by  Mittica  and 
his  band,  Borjes  found  himself  in 
Tovre,  "  where  an  old  soldier  of  the 
3d  Cacciatori  offered  to  accompany 
me — the  only  follower  I  have  met 
with  up  to  this  day/' 

His  narrative,  simply  and  un- 
affectedly written,  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  records  of  suffer- 
ing, privation,  and  peril,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  devotion  to  his  enter- 
prise and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
King.  He  firmly  believes  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  "  royalist," 
that  he  only  needs  five  hundred 
men,  well  armed  and  disposed  to 
obey  him,  to  "  overthrow  the  re- 
volution" and  restore  the  sovereign. 

He  met  his  death  like  a  brave 
man.  He  was  surprised  with  some 
of  his  followers  at  a  farmhouse 
in  the  very  last  village  before  cross- 
ing the  Roman  frontier,  to  which  he 
was  hastening.  A  young  Piedmon- 
tese  [Major,  Franchini,  with  a  de- 
tachment of  Bersaglieri  and  some 
mounted  gendarmes,  surrounded  the 
house  and  at  last  set  fire  to  it,  on 
which  Borjes  surrendered  and  was 
immediately  shot.  "  I  was  on  my 
way  to  tell  the  King,"  said  he  with 
his  last  words,  "that  he  has  nothing 
but  cowards  and  scoundrels  to  de- 
fend him — that  Crocco  is  a  villain 
and  Langlais  a  fool."  Then  turn- 
ing to  the  Major  he  added,  "  Thank 
fortune  for  it  that  I  did  not  start 
one  hour  earlier  this  morning,  for 
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I  should  have  gained  the  Roman 
frontier,  and  you  would  have  heard 
more  of  me." 

The  Piedmontese  have  been 
severely  blamed  for  the  execution 
of  Borjes.  Indeed  he  has  found  no 
less  an  advocate  than  Victor  Hugo, 
who  would  not  consent  to  have  him 
ranked  with  Crocco,  Ninco  Nancho, 
and  the  rest,  mere  brigands  and 
robbers  on  the  highway.  That  the 
popular  sentiment  of  Italy  was  not 
disposed  in  his  favour  may  be  as- 
sumed from  the  indignation  felt  by 
all  the  villages  of  the  frontier  when 
General  Lamarmora  consented  that 
the  body  of  Borjes  should  be  ex- 
humed and  conveyed  to  Rome. 
There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that 
his  being  a  Spaniard  influenced  this 
feeling.  In  no  country  of  Europe 
is  the  foreigner  regarded  with  the 
same  jealousy  and  distrust. 

While  the  report  of  General 
Lamarmora  shows  that  no  disparity 
of  force,  not  even  ninety  thousand 
to  four  hundred,  is  sufficient  to 
deal  with  the  Neapolitan  Brigand- 
age, it  affects  to  explain  why.  In 
fact,  the  report  is  one  insinuated 
accusation  of  the  French,  who  by 
their  occupation  of  Rome  supply 
arms  and  money  to  the  reaction- 
ists, and  feed  a  movement  which, 
if  left  to  its  own  resources,  must 
perish  of  inanition.  The  report 
shrinks  from  the  avowal  that  the 
whole  inhabitants  of  two  great  pro- 
vinces are  friends  and  sympathisers 
with  the  brigands ;  that  however 
little  political  reasons  enter  into  the 
issue,  the  priests  have  contrived  to 
give  a  political  colouring  to  the 
struggle,  and  by  contrasting  the  im- 
munities of  the  past  with  the  severi- 
ties of  the  present,  have  made  the 
peasant  believe  that  the  rule  of  the 
Bourbon  was  more  favourable  to  him 
than  that  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  It 
is  not  merely  in  the  conscription  for 
the  regular  army  that  the  pressure 
is  felt,  but  in  the  very  enrolment  for 
the  National  Guard,  which,  liable 
as  it  is  to  being  "  mobilised,"  exacts 
all  the  services  and  all  the  privations 
of  soldiering.  So  much  as  3000  francs 
have  been  paid  for  a  substitute, 
rather  than  serve  in  a  force  which 
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compels  the  shopkeeper  to  desert 
Ids  business  or  the  farmer  his  fields 
for  eight  or  ten  months  of  the  year ! 

If  we  have  heard  much  of  the 
personal  unpopularity  of  the  Pied- 
montese  in  Southern  Italy,  it  is  a 
theme  which  cannot  be  exaggerated. 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  throughout 
Europe  a  people  who  have  less  in 
common  than  the  sub-Alpine  and 
the  South  Italian.  If  Garibaldi  and 
his  followers  came  as  liberators,  the 
Piedmontese  entered  Naples  as  con- 
querors. The  Garibaldians  won  all 
the  suffrages  of  a  people  who  loved 
their  free-and-easy  manners,  their 
indiscipline,  that  "  disinvoltura  " 
so  dear  to  the  Italian  heart ; — their 
very  rags  had  a  charm  for  them. 
The  rigid,  stiff,  unbending  Piedmon- 
tese, almost  unintelligible  in  speech 
and  repulsive  in  look,  were  the  very 
reverse  of  all  this.  Naples  was  gay, 
animated,  and  happy  under  the 
sway  of  tlie  same  lawless  band  of 
red-shirted  adventurers,  but  she 
felt  crushed  and  trampled  down  by 
the  regular  legions  of  the  King. 

In  the  great  offices  of  the  State, 
and  in  the  Prefectures,  it  was  easy 
enough  for  the  Piedmontese  to 
appoint  their  own  partisans  ;  but 
how  do  this  throughout  the  rural 
districts,  the  small  towns,  and  the 
villages'?  In  these  the  choice  lay 
between  a  Royalist — that  is,  a  Bour- 
bonist — and  a  Mazzinian.  If  you 
would  not  accept  a  follower  of  the 
late  King,  you  must  take  one  who 
disowned  sympathies  with  all  roy- 
alty. The  Syndics  and  "  Maires"  of 
the  smaller  cities  have  been  almost 
to  a  man  the  enemies  of  the  North- 
ern Italian.  It  is  through  these 
all  the  difficulties  of  propagating 
"  union  "  sentiments  have  been  ex- 
perienced. It  is  by  their  lukewarm- 
ness,  if  not  something  worse,  that 
Brigandage  is  able  still  to  hold  its 
ground,  not  so  much  because  they 
are  well  affected  to  the  Bourbons, 
or  that  they  cherish  sentiments  of 
Mazzinianism,  but  simply  that  they 
disliked  Northern  Italy,  nor  could 
any  rule  be  so  distasteful  to  them 
as  that  which  came  from  that 
quarter.  That  the  French  occupa- 
tion of  Rome  has  tended  to  main- 
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tain  and  support  Brigandage  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  disputed.  The 
policy  of  France,  from  the  very  hour 
of  the  treaty  of  Villafranca,  has 
been  to  perpetuate  the  difficulties 
of  Italian  rule  —  to  exhibit  the 
country  in  a  state  of  permanent 
disorder,  and  the  people  unquiet, 
dissatisfied,  and  unruly — to  reduce 
the  peninsula  to  that  condition,  in 
fact,  in  which  not  only  would  the 
occupation  of  Rome  be  treated  as  a 
measure  of  security  to  Europe  at 
large,  but  the  graver  question  urged 
whether  a  more  extended  occupa- 
tion of  territory  might  not  be 
practicable  and  possible. 

If  Garibaldi's  expedition  had  not 
terminated  so  abruptly  at  Aspro- 
monte,  it  is  well  known  the  French 
would  have  occupied  Naples.  When 
they  would  have  left  it  again,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  say.  It  is  clear 
enough  then  to  see,  how  little  so- 
ever the  French  may  like  that 
Brigandage  that  now  devastates  the 
South,  they  are  not  averse  to  the 
distress  and  trouble  it  occasions  to 
the  Italian  Government,  all  whose 
ambitions  have  been  assumed  as  so 
many  menaces  against  France.  Had 
you  been  content  with  the  territory 
we  won  for  you — had  you  remained 
satisfied  with  a  kingdom  of  six 
millions,  who  spoke  your  own  lan- 
guage, inherited  your  own  tra- 
ditions, and  enjoyed  your  own 
sympathies,  you  might  have  had 
peace  and  prosperity,  say  the  oracles 
of  the  Tuileries ;  but  you  would  be 
a  great  nation,  and  you  are  paying 
the  penalty.  "  This  comes  of  listen- 
ing to  England,  who  never  aided 
you,  instead  of  trusting  to  us  who 
shed  our  blood  in  your  cause." 

France  never  has  consented  to  a 
united  Italy ;  whether  she  may  yet 
do  so  is,  however  improbable,  still 
possible  ;  one  thing  is,  however, 
clear — until  she  does  give  this  con- 
sent, not  in  mere  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence, but  in  heart  and  wish, 
the  southern  provinces  of  the  pen- 
insula will  remain  unconquered  ter- 
ritories, requiring  the  presence  of  a 
large  force,  and  even  with  that  de- 
fying the  power  of  the  Government 
to  reduce  them  to  obedience. 
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Brigandage  is  but  the  open  ex- 
pression of  a  discontent  which  ex- 
ists in  every  class  and  every  con- 
dition in  the  districts  it  pervades. 
It  is  the  assertion  of  the  Catholic 
for  the  Pope,  of  the  Royalist  for 
the  Bourbon,  of  the  Revolutionist 
.  against  a  discipline,  and  last  of  all, 
of  the  Southern  Italian  against  be- 
ing ruled  by  that  Northern  race 
whose  intelligence  he  despises,  and 
for  whose  real  qualities  of  manliness 
he  has  neither  a  measure  nor  a  re- 
spect. 

One  word  as  to  the  Camorra 
before  we  conclude  :  and  first  of  all 
what  is  this  Camorra  of  which  men 
talk  darkly  and  in  whispers,  and 
whose  very  syllables  are  suppressed 
while  the  servants  are  in  the  room  1 
The  Camorra  is  an  organised  black- 
mail, which,  extending  its  exactions 
to  every  trade  and  industry,  carries 
the  penalties  of  resistance  to  its 
edicts  even  to  death. 

The  Camorra  has  its  agents  every- 
where. On  the  Mole,  where  the 
boatman  hands  over  the  tenth  of 
the  fare  the  passenger  has  just 
paid  him — at  the  door  of  the  hotel, 
where  the  porter  counts  out  his 
gains  and  gives  over  his  tithe — at 
the  great  restaurant,  at  the  theatre, 
at  the  gaming-table — some  one  is 
sure  to  present  himself  as  the  emis- 
sary of  this  dreaded  society,  and  in 
the  simple  words,  "  for  the  Ca- 
morra," indicate  a  demand  that 
none  have  courage  to  resist. 

The  jails  are,  however,  the  great 
scenes  for  the  exercise  of  this  system. 
There  the  Camorra  reigns  supreme. 
In  the  old  Bourbon  days  the  whole 
discipline  of  the  prisons  was  main- 
tained by  the  Camorristi,  who  de- 
manded from  each  prisoner  as  he 
entered  the  usual  fees  of  the  place. 
The  oil  for  the  lamp  in  honour  of 
the  Madonna  had  to  be  paid  for, 
then  came  a  sort  of  fee  for  initiation, 
after  which  came  others  in  the  shape 
of  taxes  on  the  income  of  the  pri- 
soner and  his  supposed  means,  with 
imposts  upon  leave  to  smoke,  to 
drink,  or  to  gamble.  His  incomings 
too  were  taxed,  and  a  strict  account 
demanded  of  all  his  gains,  from 
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which  the  tenth  was  rigidly  subtract- 
ed. To  resist  the  imposts  was  to 
provoke  a  quarrel,  not  unfrequently 
ending  fatally;  for  the  Camorristi 
ruled  by  terror,  and  well  knew 
all  the  importance  of  maintaining 
their  "prestige." 

The  revenues  of  the  Camorra, 
amounting  to  sums  almost  incredi- 
bly large,  are  each  week  handed 
over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  district, 
and  distributed  afterwards  to  the 
followers  of  the  order  by  the  Capo 
di  Camorra,  according  to  the  rank 
and  services  of  each,  any  conceal- 
ment or  malversation  of  funds 
being  punished  with  death.  The 
society  itself  not  only  professes 
to  protect  those  who  belong  to  it, 
but  to  extend  its  influence  over  all 
who  obey  its  edicts  ;  and  thus  the 
poor  creature  who  sells  his  fruit  at 
the  corner  of  the  street  sees  his 
wares  under  the  safeguard  of  one 
of  these  mysterious  figures,  who 
glide  about  here  and  there,  half  in 
listlessness,  and  whose  dress  may 
vary  from  the  patched  rags  of  almost 
mendicancy  to  the  fashionable  attire 
of  a  man  of  rank  and  condition. 

In  the  cafes  where  men  sit  at 
chess  and  dominoes,  the  Camorrist 
appears,  and  with  his  well-known 
whisper  demands  his  toll.  In 
vain  to  declare  that  the  play  is  not 
for  money  ;  it  is  for  the  privilege 
to  play- at  all  that  his  demand  is 
now  made.  The  newly  appointed 
clerk  in  a  public  office,  the  secretary 
to  the  minister,  it  is  said,  have  been 
applied  to,  and  have  not  dared  to 
dispute  a  claim  which  would  be 
settled  otherwise  by  the  knife. 

Recognised  by  the  old  police  of 
Naples,  tolerated  and  even  em- 
ployed to  track  out  the  crimes  of 
those  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
order,  the  Camorrists  acquired 
all  the  force  and  consideration  of 
an  institution.  Men  felt  no  shame 
at  yielding  to  a  terror  so  wide- 
spread ;  nor  would  it  have  been 
always  safe  to  speak  disparagingly 
of  a  sect  whose  followers  sometimes 
lounged  in  royal  antechambers  as 
well  as  sought  shelter  under  the 
portico  of  a  church. 
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It  has  been  more  than  once 
asserted  that  Ferdinand  II.  was  a 
sworn  member  of  the  order,  and 
that  he  contributed  largely  to  its 
funds.  Certain  it  is  the  Camorra 
in  his  reign  performed  all  the 
functions  of  a  secret  police,  and 
was  the  terror  of  all  whose  Liberal- 
ism made  them  suspected  by  the 
Government.  To  the  Camorra,  too, 
were  always  intrusted  those  dis- 
plays of  popular  enthusiasm  by 
which  the  King  was  wont  to  reply 
to  the  angry  remonstrances  of 
French  or  English  envoys.  The 
Camorra  could  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice organise  a  demonstration  in 
honour  of  royalty  which  would 
make  the  monarch  appear  as  the 
loved  and  cherished  father  of  his 
people. 

It  was,  however,  by  the  Liberals 
themselves  the  Camorra  was  first 
introduced  into  political  life,  and 
Liberio  Romano  intrusted  the  de- 
fence of  the  capital  to  these  men 
as  the  surest  safeguard  against  the 
depredations  of  the  disbanded  sol- 
diers of  the  King  ;  and,  strange 
to  say,  the  hazardous  experi- 
ment was  a  perfect  success,  and 
for  several  weeks  Naples  had 
no  other  protectors  than  the  mem- 
bers of  a  league  who  combined 
the  atrocities  of  Thuggee  with 
the  shameless  rapine  of  the  high- 
wayman. The  stern  discipline  of 
Piedmont  would  not,  however,  con- 
descend to  deal  with  such  agents  ; 
and  Lamarmora  has  waged  a  war, 
open  and  avowed,  against  the  whole 
system  of  the  Camorra.  Hundreds 
of  arrests  have  been  made,  and  the 
jails  are  crowded  with  Camor- 
rists  ;  but  men  declare  that  all 
these  measures  are  in  vain — that 
the  magistracy  itself  is  not  free 
from  the  taint  :  and  certain  it  is 
that  the  system  prevails  largely  in 
the  army  and  navy,  and  has  its 
followers  in  what  is  called  the 
world  of  fashion  and  society. 

The  Mezzo  Galantuomo  is  the 
most  terrible  ingredient  in  the  con- 
stitution of  a  people.  The  man 
who  is  too  bad  for  society  but  a 
little  too  good  for  the  gallows,  is 
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a  large  element  in  this  land,  and 
it  will  require  something  more  than 
mere  statecraft  to  deal  with  him. 

A  Parliamentary  Commission  is 
at  present  engaged  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  whole  question  of  Bri- 
gandage, and  their  "  Report "  will 
probably  be  before  the  world  in  a 
few  days.  It  is  very  doubtful,  how- 
ever, if  that  world  will  be  made 
much  the  wiser  by  their  labours. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  mystery  as  to 
the  nature  of  this  pestilence,  its 
source,  or  its  progress. 

It  may  suit  the  views  of  a  party 
to  endeavour  to  connect  it  with 
Bourbonism,  but  it  would  be  equally 
true  to  assert  that  the  peasant-mur- 
derers in  Ireland  were  adherents  of 
the  Stuarts !  The  men  who  take 
to  the  mountains  in  the  Capitanata 
are  not  politicians.  They  have  no 
other  "  cause  "  at  heart  than  their 
own  subsistence,  for  which  they 
would  rather  provide  at  the  risk  of 
their  heads  than  by  the  labour  of 
their  hands.  All  that  they  know  of 
civilisation  is  taxation  and  the  con- 
scription. In  these  respects  the 
old  regime  was  less  severe  than  the 
present;  neither  the  imposts  were 
so  heavy,  nor  the  levies  so  large ; 
not  to  add  that,  under  the  Bour- 
bons, soldiers  led  lives  of  lounging 
indolence,  and  "  no  one  was  ever 
cruel  enough  to  lead  them  against 
the  Austrians." 

The  Bourbon  Government  of 
Naples  had  many  faults,  but  the 
Piedmontese  rule  has  had  no  suc- 
cesses. There  is  that  of  ungeni- 
ality  in  the  Northern  temperament 
that  renders  even  favours  at  their 
hands  little  better  than  burdens, 
and  their  justice  has  a  smack  of 
severity  in  it  that  wonderfully  re- 
sembles revenge. 

What  may  be  the  future  fate  of 
Southern  Italy  it  is  not  easy  to 
say ;  but  one  thing  at  least  is  certain, 
the  influence  of  Piedmont  has  not 
obtained  that  footing  there  which 
promises  to  make  lier  cause  their 
cause,  or  her  civilisation  their  civi- 
lisation. If  the  Bourbons  governed 
badly,  their  successors  do  not  govern 
at  all ! 
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LUDWTG     UHLAND. 


INCONTESTABLY,  since  the  death 
of  Goethe,  Ludwig  Uhland  has 
been,  at  least  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  the  Laureate  of  Germany. 
He  is  not  a  poet  who  took  the  world 
by  storm  with  his  earliest  produc- 
tions ;  but  he  has  been  gradually 
growing  in  favour  and  general  ac- 
ceptance, until  his  death  is  now 
deplored  as  a  national  affliction. 
He  died  quietly  at  Tubingen,  the 
place  of  his  birth,  on  the  13th  of 
November  1862,  in  his  seventy-sixth 
year,  having  been  born  on  the  26th 
of  April  1787.  He  was  said  never 
to  have  known  a  day's  illness  until 
his  last,  which  was  occasioned  by 
his  attending  the  funeral  of  a  friend 
and  brother  poet,  Justin  Kerner,  in 
inclement  weather. 

The  parents  of  the  poet  were  Jo- 
hann  Friedrich  Uhland,  Secretary  to 
the  University  of  Tubingen,  and  Eli- 
zabeth (born)  Hoser,  daughter  of  one 
Hoser  who  held  a  similar  office.  He 
had  a  brother,  Fritz,  who  died  in  his 
ninth  year,  and  a  sister,  Luise,  who 
married  Meyer,  the  pastor  of  Pful- 
lingen,  near  Reutlingen.  His  edu- 
cation conduced  to  bringing  out  the 
talent  that  was  latent  in  him,  as  it 
was  the  custom  of  Kauffmann,  the 
rector  of  the  Tubingen  school,  to 
give  free  themes  to  be  worked  out 
in  prose  or  verse,  according  to  the 
inclinations  of  his  scholars;  and  the 
young  Uhland  generally  chose  the 
latter,  and  was  early  distinguished 
in  his  choice.  Even  at  school  he 
was  known  as  an  enthusiastic  stu- 
dent of  German  and  Scandinavian 
antiquities.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
and  seventeen  he  produced  many 
compositions  of  merit,  but  only 
two,  'Der  Sterbender  Held,'  and 
'  Der  Blinder  Konig,'  found  their 
way  into  that  collection  of  his 
poems  which  was  published  in  18 1 5. 
At  this  time  he  was  hesitating  be- 
tween the  professions  of  law  and 
medicine.  As  a  youth,  though 
given  to  long  walks  alone  in  the 
beautiful  neighbourhood  of  Tubin- 


gen, he  was  distinguished  by  his 
love  of  social  manly  exercises,  par- 
ticularly of  skating.  Two  of  his 
earliest  poetical  friends  were  Schro- 
der, who  was  afterwards  drowned 
in  the  Baltic,  and  Harpprecht,  who 
fell  in  the  Russian  campaign  of 
Napoleon.  This  is  the  friend  who 
is  alluded  to  in  the  exquisite  poem 
of  '  Die  Ueberfahrt ;  as  "  brausend 
vor  uns  alien/'  while  the  fatherly 
friend  spoken  of  there  is  Uhland's 
maternal  uncle,  Hoser,  the  pastor 
of  Schmiden.  He  was  also  much 
influenced  in  his  tastes  by  Haug  of 
Stuttgard,  and  Gortz,  Professor  of 
Ancient  Literature  in  Tubingen. 
Later  he  became  acquainted  with 
Justin  Kerner,  whose  talent  he 
placed  above  his  own,  Oehlensch- 
lager  the  Danish  poet,  and  Varn- 
hagen  von  Ense  the  historian. 
Goethe  he  had  seen  once  when  a 
boy  in  1797,  and  he  records  his 
impressions  in  the  'Miinstersage.' 
In  1810  Uhland  went  to  Paris,  in 
order  to  work  at  the  treasures  of 
Romance  literature  contained  in  the 
Imperial  Library.  On  his  return 
he  applied  himself  to  practice  as  an 
advocate  at  Stuttgard,  without  re- 
mitting his  poetic  labours.  His 
tragedy,  *  Herzog  Ernst  von  Schwa- 
ben/  which  belongs  to  this  period, 
elicited  the  warm  admiration  of 
Goethe.  In  1819  he  was  elected  a 
deputy  of  the  Wurtemberg  States. 
In  1820  he  married  Emma  Vischer, 
a  daughter,  by  a  former  marriage, 
of  a  celebrated  woman,  Frau  Emilie 
Pistorius,  to  whose  memory  Riick- 
ert  dedicated  a  poem  called  '  Rosen 
auf  das  Grab  einer  edlen  Frau.' 
In  1834  he  was  made  Professor  of 
German  Literature  at  Tiibingen. 
He  distinguished  himself  as  a  poli- 
tical character  in  1848,  though  with- 
out joining  the  extreme  Liberal 
party,  and  on  one  occasion  presented 
an  address  to  the  King  of  Wurtem- 
berg, praying  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Constitution,  the  prayer  of 
which  was  immediately  granted,  as 
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most  prayers  of  the  kind  were  at 
that  particular  time,  from  pruden- 
tial motives.  He  had  already  re- 
signed, in  1833,  his  office  of  deputy, 
finding  it  incompatible  with  his 
professorship,  and  had  returned  to 
his  residence  at  Tubingen.  His 
marriage  with  Emma  Vischer  was 
in  many  respects  a  fortunate  one. 
He  appears  to  have  lived  with  her 
in  great  harmony  till  his  death,  and 
the  dowry  she  brought  him,  though 
not  large,  was  sufficient  to  keep 
from  his  door  the  anxieties  which 
usually  beset  a  priest  of  the  Muses. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  marriage 
was  not  blest  by  children.  There 
are  old  pictures  extant  of  Uhland 
as  a  child,  with  a  fair  honest  face 
and  powdered  hair.  His  later  face 
is  now  familiar  to  the  Germans. 
Its  first  impression  is  decidedly 
heavy.  The  upper-lip  is  long,  the 
cheekbones  high,  the  eyes  not  large, 
the  forehead  broad  over  the  brows, 
and  narrower  above — altogether  an 
ordinary  honest  man's  face,  nothing 
more.  A  phrenologist  in  a  steam- 
boat, to  whom  the  poet  was  un- 
known, once  guessed  him  to  be  a 
watchmaker,  adding,  to  console 
him,  that  every  one  could  not  be  a 
poet.  Uhland's  manners  appear  to 
have  been  plain  and  unpretending 
— rather  those  of  a  man  who  makes 
friends  than  acquaintances.  Yet 
those  who  knew  him,  knew  him  as 
a  hearty  and  even  jovial  companion. 
He  was  shy,  and  shunned  publicity, 
and  could  not  bear  to  be  treated  as 
a  literary  lion.  On  one  occasion, 
when  he  was  presented  with  a 
crown  of  laurel,  he  hung  it  and 
left  it  on  an  oak  beside  the  road. 
His  habits  were  early  and  healthy. 
In  summer  he  lived  in  his  open 
garden-house,  and  at  ten  o'clock 
every  morning  used  to  go  out  for  a 
long  walk,  prefaced  by  a  plunge  in 
the  Neckar  when  the  weather  was 
genial.  At  Tubingen,  which  is  a 
very  pretty  quaint  little  university 
town,  lying  in  that  finely-broken 
country  which  intervenes  between 
the  Black  Forest  and  the  Alps,  he 
owned  a  plain  house  on  the  country 
side  of  the  Neckar  bridge,  only 
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ornamented  by  Corinthian  pilasters 
in  front ;  behind  it  was  his  garden, 
arranged  in  terraces,  and  his  "  Wein- 
berg,"  from  which  he  made  his 
own  ordinary  supply  of  wine.  He 
was  of  social  habits,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  fond  of  musing  and 
solitude.  The  homely  but  intellec- 
tual society  of  Tubingen  fully  suf- 
ficed him.  He  was  not  a  man  to 
care  for  that  of  those  above  him  in 
station,  as  his  sterling  independence 
shrank  from  patronage  in  the  same 
way  in  which  his  diffidence  shrank 
from  general  notoriety. 

Politically,  Uhland  was  a  people's 
man  without  being  a  Radical.  His 
love  of  medieval  literature  imbued 
his  mind  with  respect  for  hereditary 
rank,  station,  and  honours,  while 
his  love  of  freedom  and  optimist 
views  of  the  future  of  his  country 
and  mankind  in  general,  made  him 
a  sturdy  opponent  of  any  attempt  to 
infringe  on  what  he  called  "  the  good 
old  right."  In  England  he  might 
have  been  a  Tory  or  Conservative 
Whig.  In  Germany,  it  has  pleased 
the  powers  that  be  to  count  him  with 
the  Democratic  party ;  hence  the  ad- 
miration or  policy  which  prompted 
Louis  Napoleon  to  make  a  national 
affair  of  the  funeral  of  Beranger, 
was  wanting  in  the  case  of  Uhland, 
who  was  buried,  as  he  had  lived,  in 
privacy.  Although  this  does  not 
tell  well  for  the  temper  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Wiirtemberg,  and  fully 
accounts  for  the  hatred  of  English- 
men which  is  said  to  be  dominant 
at  Stuttgard,  the  deceased  poet 
would  probably  not  have  wished  it 
otherwise.  No  doubt  he  was,  as 
far  as  the  honours  that  proceed 
from  the  great  are  concerned,  to 
the  end  of  his  life  an  unacknow- 
ledged and  unappreciated  man. 
But  he  had  all  he  wanted — robust 
health,  self-respect,  and  the  respect 
of  those  he  loved,  sufficient  worldly 
means,  and  that  divine  gift  which 
Homer  himself  thought  a  full  com- 
pensation even  for  blindness. 

The  uneventfulness  of  Uhland's 
life,  his  unpretending  presence,  his 
very  look  and  bearing,  his  intense 
love  for  nature,  the  simplicity  of 
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his  habits,  his  steady  domestic  char- 
acter, and  unaffected  religious  feel- 
ing, all  bring  to  mind  our  own 
Wordsworth  ;  and  in  his  poems,  as 
in  those  of  Wordsworth,  the  gems 
are  to  be  sought  among  the  short- 
er compositions.  But  Wordsworth 
made  it  his  business  to  sit  down 
at  the  Lakes  and  paint  nature  in 
words,  as  the  pre-Raphaelite  or  natu- 
ralistic school  of  landscape  painters 
sit  down  and  paint  her  in  colours. 
Wordsworth  wooed  the  beauty  of 
nature  immediately  and  for  itself. 
His  human  figures  are  merely  put 
in  roughly  to  help  out  the  fore- 
ground. But  Uhland  rarely  paints 
nature  directly;  he  rather  uses  na- 
tural scenery  as  a  background  to 
his  "  genre"  pictures,  which  interest 
chiefly  by  presenting  the  phases  of 
human  feeling,  and'  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  mankind.  All  his  poems 
are  alive  with  the  breath  of  Spring 
—  fresh,  luminous,  and  joyous  ; 
but  we  are  aware  of  his  surround- 
ings rather  from  the  effects  they 
produce  upon  him  than  from  any 
actual  descriptions.  His  poems 
have  the  ring  of  the  true  singer; 
an  internal  melody  permeates  his 
verse,  capricious  rather  than  mono- 
tonous, changing  its  airs  and  ca- 
dences like  the  voice  of  a  bird, 
rather  than  flowing  on  with  the 
mechanical  jingling  of  a  musical 
box.  This  is  the  quality  which 
gives  the  bardic  stamp  to  the  com- 
positions of  a  Burns,  a  Beranger,  a 
Tennyson,  and  a  want  of  which  is 
felt  in  the  glowing  rhetoric  of  By- 
ron, and  in 

"  The  beauty  for  ever  unchangingly  bright, 
Like  the  soft  sunny  lapse  of  a  summer 
day's  light," 

which  belongs  to  the  poetry  of 
Moore.  In  matter  and  choice  of 
subject,  and  in  some  measure  in  re- 
spect of  treatment,  he  has  much  in 
common  with  Walter  Scott.  His 
preparatory  studies  were  much  of 
the  same  nature,  consisting  in  the 
history,  scenery,  and  legends  of  his 
own  country.  Pie  has  done  for  Ger- 
many what  even  Schiller  and  Goe- 
the with  all  their  greatness  omitted 
to  do  in  the  same  degree.  He  has 


immortalised  her  local  recollections. 
Second  only  to  the  man  who  leads 
an  army  to  rescue  his  country 
from  the  stranger,  such  a  man 
is  a  patriot  of  the  true  kind,  what- 
ever the  colour  of  his  politics  may 
be.  Some  poems  he  has  written 
are  like  those  exquisite  ancient 
miniature  pictures  on  a  gold  ground, 
best  to  be  understood  and  appreci- 
ated by  the  educated  connoisseur, 
while  others  are  so  plain  in  lan- 
guage and  sentiment  that  they  have 
sunk  into  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  will  flow  for  ever  from  the  lips 
of  the  people  in  the  shape  of  na- 
tional songs.  Uhland  differs  most 
from  the  twin  stars  of  Germany — 
Schiller  and  Goethe — in  that  his 
poetry  is  more  exclusively  objective 
than  theirs.  Goethe  was  all  wrapt 
in  his  glorious  self,  and  his  all-ab- 
sorbing devotion  to  art.  Like  Hor- 
ace's hero,  a  world  might  have  fal- 
len in  ruins  about  him  and  he  would 
not  have  quailed  ;  and,  indeed,  all 
the  crash  of  empires  and  clash  of 
armies  in  which  he  lived  left  his 
brow  as  serene  as  that  of  one  of  the 
gods  of  Epicurus.  But  Uhland  could 
not  sing  through  the  humiliation  of 
his  country,  and  his  voice  sank 
within  him  through  the  French  oc- 
cupation ;  but  when  Germany  arose 
at  length,  and  with  incredible  har- 
dihood pushed  back  the  flood  of 
invasion,  Uhland,  like  Korner  and 
others,  did  manful  service,  not  by 
fighting  and  falling  among  the  fore- 
most, as  Korner  did,  but  with  even 
better  judgment,  as  husbanding  his 
gifts,  becoming  the  Tyrtseus  of  the 
Liberation  War.  His  songs  of  that 
time  have  a  deep  and  manly  note 
peculiarly  their  own,  and  they  are 
such  as  no  lesser  circumstances 
could  have  called  forth.  Uhland, 
again,  as  distinguished  from  Schil- 
ler and  Goethe,  was  the  prominent 
poet  of  the  Komantic  school.  But 
he  was  to  them  what  Socrates  was 
to  the  Sophists — counted  with  them, 
but  not  of  them.  From  whatever 
source  he  derived  his  inspirations, 
he  always  remained  fast  rooted  in 
truth  and  nature.  The  unreal  and 
morbid  sentimentality  of  Tieck  and 
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Novalis  was  unknown  to  him  ;  nor 
did  he  share  the  Homeward  tenden- 
cies of  Friedrich  Schlegel,  while 
fully  appreciating  the  beauty  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  ritual  and  associa- 
tions, and  freely  interweaving  them 
with  the  golden  tissue  of  his  com- 
positions. On  the  whole,  he  is  the 
most  German  of  German  poets,  as 
he  owes  none  of  his  inspiration  to 
"  the  gods  of  Greece/'  and  little  to 
any  foreign  source,  except  those  old 
Romance  writers  whom  he  studied 
at  Paris ;  but  then  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  early  threads  of 
history  in  France  and  Germany  are 
closely  interwoven,  and  the  empire 
of  the  Franks  in  particular  belong- 
ed as  much  to  one  as  to  the  other. 

In  attempting  to  present  to  the 
English  reader  some  of  the  best 
of  the  poems  of  Uhland,  we  must 
premise  that  to  translate  a  perfect 
poem  from  one  language  into  an- 
other is  simply  an  impossibility,  and 
difficult  exactly  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  in  which  any  poem  ap- 
proaches perfection.  The  special 
difficulty  of  translating  German 
poetry  into  English,  and  vice  versd, 
consists  in  this,  that  though  the 
two  languages  are  not  in  their  basis 
much  more  than  dialects  of  the 
same  original  stock,  yet  German  is 
as  generally  dissyllabic  as  English 
is  monosyllabic,  owing  in  part  to 
English  having  discarded  inflection 
where  German  retains  it.  We  are 
aware  that  many  of  Uhland' s  poems 
are  already  known  through  very 
good  translations,  one  of  those  most 
highly  spoken,  of  being  that  of  Mr 
Platt.  Longfellow  has  also  done 
freely  into  English  verse  the  '  Castle 
by  the  Sea,'  'The  Black  Knight/  the 
'  Luck  of  Edenhall/  and  others,  and 
has  succeeded  admirably  in  catch- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  original.  Not 
having  Mr  Platt's  translations  be- 
fore us,  as  we  write  in  Germany,  we 
must  apologise,  in  our  zeal  for  Uh- 
land's  memory,  for  attempts  of  our 
own  in  the  same  direction,  in  which 
we  have  tried  to  reproduce  as  near- 
ly as  we  can  the  ideas  of  the  ori- 
ginal in  the  metres  in  which  they 
appeared.  It  is  impossible  to  find 
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a  song  in  the  whole  collection  more 
perfect  than  '  Der  Wirthin  Tbch- 
terlein.'  There  is  not  a  word  or 
thought  one  would  wish  changed. 
The  pathos  is  expressed,  without 
a  single  pathetic  epithet,  solely  by 
the  situation.  This  poem  has  been 
interpreted  politically,  as  alluding 
to  the  different  feelings  with  which 
three  classes  of  patriots  regard  the 
corpse  of  German  liberty.  But  to 
our  mind  this  spoils  the  simplicity 
of  the  picture.  It  is  more  likely  to 
be  true  that  the  poem  was  occa- 
sioned by  an  incident  of  Uhland's 
youth,  since  it  is  said  that  he  once 
stopped  some  students  who  were 
singing  it  under  his  window,  tell- 
ing them  not  to  end  it,  as  the  end 
had  too  close  a  personal  interest  for 
him.  If  this  be  true,  the  poem  is 
more  complimentary  to  the  memory 
of  the  fair  maid  of  the  inn  than  to 
the  lady  who  became  Frau  Uhland. 
But  poets  will  be  poets,  as  boys 
will  be  boys. 

THE  LANDLADY'S  DAUGHTER. 

Three  students  they  hied  them  over  the 

Rhine, 
And  there  they  turned  in  at  a  landlady's 

sign. 

( '  Landlady,  hast  thou  good  beer  and  wine  ? 
And  where  is  that  beauteous  daughter  of 
thine  ? " 

"  My  beer  and  wine  are  fresh  and  clear ; 
My  daughter  she  lies  on  the  funeral- bier." 

And  when  they  did  enter  the  inner  room, 
There   lay    she  all  white  in   a  shrine  of 
gloom. 

The  first  from  her  face  the  veil  he  took, 
And,  gazing   upon    her    with   sorrowful 
look, 

"  Oh,  wert  thou  living,  thou  fairest  maid, 
'Tis  thee  I  would  love  from  this  hour," 
he  said. 

The   second  let   down  on   the  face   that 

slept 
The  veil,  and  turned  him  away  and  wept : 

"  Alas  for  thee  there  on  the  funeral-bier  ! 
For  thee  I  have  loved  full  many  a  year." 

The  third,  he  lifted  again  the  veil, 
And  kissed  her  upon  the  mouth  so  pale : 

"  I  loved  thee  before,  I  love  thee  to-day, 
And  I  will  love  thee  for  ever  and  aye !  " 

The  last  line,  "  Und  werde  dich 
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lieben  in  ewigkeit,"  would  be  more 
correctly  rendered,  "  And  I  will 
love  thee  in  eternity."  And  we  are 
equally  aware  that  our  "  landlady's 
sign"  is  objectionable,  as  the  ori- 
ginal is  simply,  "  They  turned  in 
there  to  a  landlady's."  But  it 
would  be  hard  to  render  it  other- 
wise without  losing  the  quadruple 
rhyme,  which  has  a  certain  mourn- 
ful elegance.  '  The  Landlady's 
Daughter'  naturally  leads  us  to 
'The  Goldsmith's  Daughter.'  In 
this  poem  we  must  not  suppose  that 
the  hero  and  heroine  meet  for  the 
first  time.  The  maiden  has  fallen 
in  love  with  the  knight,  her  supe- 
rior in  station,  but  scarcely  dares 
even  confess  it  to  herself,  till  the 
knight  agreeably  surprises  her  by 
adorning  her  as  his  bride,  taking 
her  acceptance  for  granted.  We 
would  not  spoil  the  romance  by 
hinting  that  it  may  not  have  been 
an  uncommon  case  in  the  middle 
ages  for  young  noblemen  of  small 
fortune  to  seek  their  brides  from 
the  rich  bourgeois'ie  of  the  Free 
Towns. 

THE  GOLDSMITH'S  DAUGHTER. 

A  goldsmith  stood  within  his  stall, 

Mid  pearl  and  precious  stone  : 
Of  all  the  gems  I  own,  of  all, 

Thou  art  the  best,  Helena, 

My  daughter,  darling  one. 

One  day  came  in  a  knight  so  fine  : 

"  Good  morrow,  maiden  fair  ; 
Good  morrow,  worthy  goldsmith  mine ; 

Make  me  a  costly  crownlet, 

For  my  sweet  bride  to  wear." 

The  crown  was  made,  the  work  was  good, 

It  shone  the  eye  to  charm, 
Exit  Helen  hung  in  pensive  mood 

(I  trow,  when  none  was  by  her) 

The  trinket  on  her  arm. 

"  Ah  !  happy  happy  she  to  bear 

This  glittering  bridal  toy  ; 
Would  that  true  knight  give  me  to  wear 

A  crownlet  but  of  roses, 

How  full  were  I  of  joy !  " 

Ere  long  the  knight  came  in  again, 

Did  well  the  crown  approve  : 
{<  Now  make  me,  goldsmith,  best  of  men, 

A  ring  with  diamonds  set, 

To  deck  my  lady-love." 

The  ring  was  made,  the  work  was  good, 

The  diamonds  brightly  shone, 
But  Helen  drew 't  in  pensive  mood 

(I  trow,  when  none  was  by  her) 

Her  finger  half-way  on. 
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"  Ah,  happy  happy  she  to  bear 

This  other  glittering  toy ; 
Would  that  true  knight  give  me  to  wear 

But  of  his  hair  a  ringlet, 
How  full  were  I  of  joy !" 

Ere  long  the  knight  came  in  again, 

Did  well  the  ring  approve  : 
"  Thou'st  made  me,  goldsmith,  best  of 

men, 

The  gifts  with  rarest  cunning, 
For  my  sweet  lady-love. 

"  Yet  would  I  prove  them  how  they  sit ; 

So  prithee,  maiden,  here 
Let  me  on  thee  for  trial  fit 

My  darling's  bridal  jewels  : 

In  beauty  she's  thy  peer." 

'Twas  on  a  Sunday  morn  betime ; 
It  happed  the  maiden  fair, 

Expectant  of  the  matin  chime, 
Had  donned  her  best  of  raiment 
With  more  than  wonted  care." 

With  coyness  all  aglow,  behold 
The  maid  before  him  stand  ; 

He  crowns  her  with  the  crown  of  gold, 
The  ring  upon  her  finger 
He  sets,  then  takes  her  hand. 

"  Helena  sweet,  Helena  true, 
I've  ended  now  the  jest ; 

That  fairest  bride  is  none  but  you, 
By  whom  I  would  the  crownlet 
And  ring  should  be  possest. 

"  Mid  gold  and  pearl  and  jewel  fine 
Hath  been  thy  childhood's  home  ; 

Be  this  to  thee  a  welcome  sign 
That  thou  to  heights  of  honour 
With  me  shalt  duly  come." 

There  is  a  great  dramatic  beauty 
in  the  accident  of  the  girl  having 
put  on  her  best  apparel  to  make 
ready  to  go  to  church,  so  that  the 
knight  has  only  to  furnish  her  with 
the  bridal  accessaries  to  prepare  her 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  go  to  church 
with  him. 

A  ferry-boat  is  a  favourite  sub- 
ject for  painters ;  and  the  naviga- 
tion of  his  native  Neckar  has  been 
to  Uhland  the  occasion  of  some  of 
his  sweetest  verse-pictures.  In  the 
poem  called  '  The  Boat '  he  shows 
how  a  freight  of  people,  before  un- 
acquainted with  each  other,  and 
therefore  silent,  struck  up  an  inti- 
macy, and  parted  with  regret,  when 
some  improvised  music  had  once 
furnished  an  introduction. 

THE  BOAT. 

The  boat  is  swiftly  going, 
Adown  the  river  's  flowing  ; 
No  word  beguiles  the  labour, 
For  no  one  knows  his  neighbour. 
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What  pulls  from  coat  the  stranger, 
The  tawny  forest-ranger? 
A  horn  that  sounds  so  mildly, 
The  stream-banks  echo  wildly. 

Then  haft  and  stopper  screwing, 
His  staff  to  flute  undoing, 
Another,  deftly  playing, 
Chimes  with  the  cornet's  braying. 

Shy  sat  the  maid,  self-chidden, 
As  speech  were  thing  forbidden, 
Now  blend  her  accents  willing 
With  flute  and  cornet's  trilling. 

The  rowers  with  new  pleasure 
Pull  strokes  that  match  the  measure ; 
The  boat  the  stream  divideth, 
And,  lulled  by  music,  glideth. 

It  strikes  with  shock  the  landing, 
The  folk  are  all  disbanding ; 
"  May  we  again  meet,  brother, 
On  board  this  boat  or  other  ! " 

The  companion  to  this  little 
cabinet  picture  of  the  boat  going 
with  the  Stream  is  the  crossing  of 
the  ferry.  The  poet  offers  the 
ferryman  three  times  his  fare,  be- 
cause the  spirits  of  two  friends, 
now  dead,  who  crossed  the  same 
ferry  with  him  in  past  years,  are 
supposed  to  have  gone  with  him. 

THE  FERRY. 

Many  years  have  passed  for  ever 
Since  I  came  across  the  river ; 
Here's  the  tower,  in  evening's  blushing, 
There,  as  erst,  the  weir  is  rushing. 

Then  with  me  the  boat  did  carry 
Two  companions  o'er  the  ferry, 
One  a  friend,  a  father  seeming, 
One  a  youth  with  high  hopes  beaming. 

That  one  lived  a  peaceful  story, 
And  is  gone  in  peace  to  glory  ; 
This,  of  all  most  fiery-hearted, 
Hath  in  fight  and  storm  departed. 

So  when  I,  mid  blessing  cherished, 
Dare  to  think  on  seasons  perished, 
Must  I  still  to  sorrow  waken, 
Missing  friends  that  Death  hath  taken. 

Friendship  may  not  be  united, 
Save  when  soul  to  soul  is  plighted  : 
Full  of  soul  those  hours  went  by  me, 
Still  to  souls  a  bond  doth  tie  me. 

Ferryman,  I  gladly  proffer 
Thrice  the  fare  that  others  offer, 
Since  two  spirits  thou  didst  carry 
At  my  side  across  the  ferry. 

Longfellow,  in  his  '  Hyperion,' 
has  beautifully  rendered  the  spirit 
of  this  poem,  if  he  has  somewhat 
missed  its  cadence. 

The  fine  elegy  on  the  death  of 
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Tell  belongs  to  Uhland's  'Songs 
of  Freedom.'  TelFs  death  is  un- 
demonstrative, and  he  characteris- 
tically comes  by  it,  by  rescuing  a 
child  from  a  torrent.  'The  Sunken 
Crown '  stands  before  it  in  the  col- 
lection, probably  by  way  of  intro- 
duction : — 

THE  SUNKEN  CROWN. 

There,  over  on  the  hill-top, 

A  little  house  doth  stand ; 
One  gazes  from  the  threshold 

On  all  the  lovely  land. 
There  sits  a  free-born  peasant 

Upon  the  bench  at  even  ; 
He  whets  his  scythe  so  blithely, 

And  sings  his  thanks  to  Heaven. 

There,  under  in  the  hollow, 

Where  glooms  the  mere  of  old, 
There  lieth  deeply  sunken 

A  proud  rich  crown  of  gold  : 
Though  in  it  gleam  at  nightfall 

Carbuncle  and  sapphire, 
Since  ages  grey  it  lies  there, 

To  seek  it  none  desire. 

In  his  neighbouring  Switzerland 
the  poet  seems  to  see  the  image  of 
his  ideal  freedom,  modest  and  self- 
respecting  ;  founded  on  the  laws 
of  decency  and  order ;  possessing 
its  ancient  charters  and  title-deeds ; 
no  ephemeral  offspring  of  demo- 
cratic chaos ;  a  gentle  and  serene 
goddess  of  justice  holding  the  exact 
balance  between  despotism  and 
universal  suffrage.  Such  freedom 
as  this,  in  many  grand  patriotic 
strains,  he  desires  for  Wurtemberg 
— a  country  whose  praises  he  enu- 
merates in  soil,  products,  climate, 
scenery,  and  manners,  only  lament- 
ing one  want,  without  which  it 
would  be  a  paradise,  the  want  of 
"Good  Right."  He  is  certainly 
justified  in  his  praise  of  his  coun- 
try, which,  with  the  Grand-Duchy 
of  Baden,  forms  a  corner  in  the 
map  of  Europe  which  is  a  garden 
of  fertility,  a  museum  of  antiqui- 
ties, and  a  labyrinth  of  natural 
grandeur ;  but  we  question  whe- 
ther Uhland  is  not  over-sensitive 
as  to  its  political  misery. 

When  we  pass  from  his  '  Songs  of 
Freedom '  to  his  '  Songs  of  the  Affec- 
tions,' we  find  the  same  moderation 
and  purity  of  sentiment.  Uhland 
always  seems  afraid  of  saying  too 
much.  His  exquisite  taste  is  a 
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constant  check  upon  Mm.  He 
leaves  the  lines  of  his  sketches  to 
speak  for  themselves,  and  shrinks 
from  too  much  elaboration.  The 
imaginative  reader  may,  if  he 
pleases,  supply  for  himself  much 
of  the  inessential  detail.  What 
a  picture  of  a  bashful  old-world 
lover  he  gives  us  in  his  poem  called 
'  Resolution ! ' 

HESOLUTION. 

She  comes  to  walk  in  this  sweet  wild  ; 

To-day  I'll  banish  all  alarm  ; 
Why  should  I  tremble  at  a  child 

That  does  no  living  creature  harm  ? 

All  give  her  greeting  near  and  far  ; 

I  would,  but  dare  not  do  the  same  ; 
And  to  my  soul's  transcendent  star 

I  cannot  lift  my  eyes  for  shame. 

The  flowers  that  bend  as  she  doth  fare, 
The  birds  with  their  voluptuous  song, — 

All  these  their  love  so  well  declare, 
Why  must  I  only  feel  it  wrong  ? 

To  highest  Heaven  I  oft  prefer 

Through  livelong  nights  a  bitter  plaint; 

Yet  would  I  say  three  words  to  her, 
"  I  love  thee,"  then  my  heart  is  faint. 

In  wait  behind  the  tree  I'll  stay 
She  passes  in  her  daily  walk, 

And  whisper  "  My  sweet  life"  to-day, 
As  if  in  dreaming  I  did  talk. 

I  will— but  oh  the  fright  I  feel ! 

She  comes,  and  she  will  see  me  sure  ; 
So  here  into  the  bush  I'll  steal, 

And  I  shall  see  her  pass  secure. 

For  pathetic  simplicity,  perhaps 
none  of  his  love -poems  stands 
higher  than  Die  Mahderin  —  the 
|  Female  Mower.'  There  is  a  pathos 
in  the  very  fact  of  the  delicate  girl 
— delicate  at  least  in  feeling — be- 
ing engaged  in  rude  masculine  toil, 
a  case  but  too  common  in  many 
countries  ;  then,  again,  in  her  hope- 
less attachment  to  the  son  of  the 
rich  farmer  ;  then  in  her  overtask- 
ing her  strength  in  mowing  the 
whole  field  without  refreshment  or 
repose,  because  the  avaricious  and 
selfish  old  man  has  promised  her 
his  son's  hand  as  the  price ;  and 
again,  in  the  killing  deception  at 
the  close.  She  dies  a  martyr  to 
the  combined  effects  of  the  labour 
and  the  disappointment,  and  the 
old  man  has  virtually  murdered 
her  to  prevent  her  marrying  his 
son  and  for  selfish  gain.  Another 


example  of  a  deep  and  simple 
pathos,  produced  by  two  pictures, 
of  the  same  place,  is  '  The  Castle 
on  the  Sea ; '  it  is  a  dioramic  change 
of  effect  produced  by  a  dialogue. 
First  the  castle  stands  superb  in 
rising  or  setting  sunlight,  tower- 
ing to  heaven  and  bowing  to  the 
deep ;  the  king  and  queen  walk 
on  the  terrace  in  their  royal  in- 
signia, and  a  beautiful  princess 
walks  with  them  :  the  scene  chan- 
ges to  a  weird  moonlight  effect, 
where  the  castle  stands  in  ghostly 
grandeur ;  the  king  and  queen  are 
there  on  the  terrace,  but  without 
their  robes  or  crowns  ;  they  are  in 
mourning,  and  the  princess  is  no 
longer  with  them.  This  ballad 
has  been  effectively  translated  by 
Longfellow.  Though  verging  on 
the  impossible  in  subject,  '  The 
Mournful  Tournament'  is  a  grand 
tragic  sketch.  Seven  knights  came 
to  joust  for  the  favour  of  the 
king's  daughter,  but  as  they  came 
in  through  the  castle  gate  they 
heard  the  knell  of  her  funeral. 
They  persist  in  the  tournament;  for 
the  one  who  loves  her  most  truly, 
holds  that  still,  though  dead,  she 
is  worthy  to  be  fought  for,  the 
victor  gaining  her  wreath  and  ring. 
All  fall  in  the  fight  but  he,  and  he 
is  mortally  wounded,  but,  as  the 

Erize  of  victory,  is  buried  with  his 
idy-love. 

Similar  in  actual  improbability 
of  subject,  but  demonstrating  its 
bare  possibility  by  its  tragic  truth, 
is  the  ballad  of  '  Three  Young 
Ladies.'  The  father  brings  to  mind 
the  Greek  bandit,  the  hero  of 
About's  '  Hoi  des  Montagnes,'  who 
keeps  his  daughter  at  school  at 
Athens,  and  when  she  wants  a  new 
piano,  harries  a  village.  As  he  re- 
turns from  his  rides,  or  raids,  the 
three  maidens  ask  this  feudal  tyrant 
what  he  has  brought  for  them.  The 
first,  he  knows,  loves  gold  and 
finery ;  he  has  killed  a  knight  for 
her,  and  brought  her  the  spoil.  But 
the  dead  knight  was  her  lover ;  she 
strangles  herself  with  the  stolen 
chain,  and  dies  beside  his  body. 
Two  maidens  only  welcomed  the 
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father  on  his  next  return.  The 
second,  he  knows,  loves  the  chase  ; 
so  he  brings  her  a  hunting -lance 
with  a  gold  band,  having  killed  a 
wild  huntsman  to  obtain  it.  The 
wild  huntsman  was  her  lover,  and 
she  falls  on  the  lance  and  dies 
beside  him.  One  maiden  only 
greets  him  the  next  time.  Flowers 
are  her  passion ;  so  he  brings  her 
flowers,  having  slain  the  bold  gar- 
dener to  obtain  them.  She  takes 
the  flowers  and  seeks  the  body  of 
the  dead  gardener,  who  was  also 
her  lover;  but  flowers  can  inflict 
no  wounds,  so  she  stays  beside  him 
till  the  flowers  wither,  and  she 
withers  with  them.  '  The  Black 
Knight '  has  been  done  full  justice 
to  by  Longfellow.  The  practice  of 
wearing  visors  in  the  ages  of  chi- 
valry made  such  tales  a  poetic  pos- 
sibility. Death  comes  to  joust  in  a 
king's  court,  like  a  knight  in  black 
armour  on  black  steed  ;  he  kills  all 
the  champions,  dances  with  the 
king's  daughter,  pours  out  a  draught 
for  the  prince  and  princess,  from 
which  they  quickly  grow  pale  and 
sink.  The  old.  king  begs  him  to 
take  him  also,  but  he  says  that  "  he 
only  breaks  flowers  in  spring,"  and 
stalks  away.  In  the  '  Luck  of 
Edenhall '  Uhland  gets  upon  Eng- 
lish ground.  His  own  preserves 
are  so  well  stocked  that  he  had  no 
need  to  poach  on  those  of  the  min- 
strels of  the  Scottish  Border.  But 
the  offence  is  a  single  one,  and  may 
be  forgiven  for  its  admirable  suc- 
cess and  the  world-wide  interest  of 
the  beautiful  Cumbrian  legend. 

The  trumpet-like  bray  and  strange 
metre  of  this  poem  render  it  one  of 
the  most  difficult  for  a  translator 
to  grapple  with ;  Longfellow,  how- 
ever, has  done  it  almost  without 
fault,  the  only  exception  we  might 
take  being  to  the  repetition  of  the 
*'  crystal  tall,"  and  the  expression 
"  the  cup  to  praise  "  instead  of  "  the 
cup  to  honour."  But  in  sonorous 
cadence  his  rendering  equals  the 
original.  There  is  a  thrilling  so- 
lemnity in  the  remark  at  the  end, 
that  the  world  will  one  day  be 
dashed  to  pieces  like  the  shattered 


Luck  of  Edenhall.  In  a  note 
below  Longfellow's  translation  it 
is  said,  "  The  tradition  on  which 
this  ballad  is  founded,  and  the 
*  shards  of  the  Luck  of  Edenhall/ 
still  exist  in  England.  The  goblet 
is  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Musgrave,  Bart,  of  Eden- 
hall, Cumberland,  and  is  not  so 
entirely  shattered  as  the  ballad 
leaves  it." 

If  not  the  very  best  of  all  the 
ballads,  at  least  the  most  character- 
istic of  the  poet's  ethical  bent,  is 
'  The  Singer's  Curse/  With  this 
•we  may  fitly  conclude  our  speci- 
mens, as  it  is  a  declaration  of  the 
greatness  and  holiness  of  the  poet's 
mission,  and  a  prophecy  of  the 
annihilation  of  all  earthly  pomp 
that  is  founded  on  injustice  and 
wrong,  which  it  is  the  poet's  highest 
duty  to  raise  his  voice  against.  It 
might  also  be  entitled  '  The  Martyr- 
Minstrel.' 

THE  SINGER'S  CURSE. 

In  days  of  old  a  castle  stood,  it  stood  so 
haught  and  high, 

Wide  o'er  the  lands  it  shone  to  where  the 
blue  sea  met  the  sky  ; 

All  round  it  lush  flower-gardens  a  per- 
fumed girdle  made, 

Wherein  with  radiance  rainbow-arched 
reviving  fountains  played. 

Sat  there  a  proud  king  rich  in  spoil  of  war 

and  rich  in  land, 
Upon  his  ancient  throne  he  sat  so  gaunt 

and  grimly  grand ; 
For  all  he  thinks  is  Terror,  and  all  he 

looks  is  Hate, 
And  all  he  speaks  is  Scourging,  and  all  he 

writes  is  Fate. 

Once  did  a  noble  minstrel  pair  up  to  this 

castle  go, 
The  one  with  golden  ringlets,  the  other 

with  locks  of  snow ; 
The  old  man  with  the  harp  he  sat  on  a 

goodly  steed  astride, 
The  while  his  blooming   comrade    tript 

gaily  at  his  side. 

Spake  to  the  youth  the  old  man,  "  My  son, 

be  strong  to-day ; 
Our  deepest  songs  remember,  attune  thy 

fullest  lay ; 
Knit  all  the  nerves  of  music,  the  joy,  the 

pain,  in  one ; 
Our  task  it  is  to-day  to  touch  the  tyrant's 

heart  of  stone." 
Now  stand  the  singers  twain  within  the 

lofty  pillared  house, 
And  high  upon  his  throne  the  king  sits 

with  his  royal  spouse  ; 
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The  king  so  fiercely  splendid,  like  blood- 
red  northern  light, 

But  sweet  and  mild  the  queen  as  looks  the 
full  moon  on  the  night. 

Then  smote  the  strings  the  old  man  right 

wondrously  and  well, 
That  full  and  fuller  on  the  ear  the  tides  of 

music  swell ; 
And  then  angelically  clear  the  young  man's 

voice  did  flow 
In  the  elder's  pauses,  like  a  choir  of  spirits, 

weird  and  low. 

They  sing  of  spring  and  true  love,  of  an 

age  of  golden  youth, 
Of  freedom  and  of  manhood,  of  holiness 

and  truth ; 
They  sing  of  every  sweetness  that  makes 

man's  bosom  soft, 
They  sing  of  every  greatness  that  bears 

man's  heart  aloft. 

Forthwith  the  courtier  circle  unlearns  the 

courtly  sneer, 
The  king's  disdainful  warriors  bow  down 

to  God  and  fear. 
Then,  as  her  soul  with  tender  pain  and 

rapture  overflows, 
The  queen  before  the  singers  from  her 

bosom  flings  the  rose. 

"  Ye  have  beguiled  my  people — will  ye 

bring  my  wife  to  shame  ?" 
So  cries  the  king  in  fury,  quivering  through 

all  his  frame ; 
He  hurls  his  sword,  that  flashing  strikes 

through  the  stripling's  heart ; 
Now  from  the  source  of  golden  songs  a 

blood-jet  high  doth  start. 

Strewn  as  by  sudden  tempest   is  all  the 

listening  swarm, 
The  youth  hath  sobbed  his  life  out  upon 

his  master's  arm  ; 
Upon  his  horse  he  sets  him,  wound  in  his 

mantle's  fold, 
And  fastly  binds  him  upright,  and  quits 

with  him  the  hold. 

But  at  the  high  gate  halting,  the  old  man 

stands  sublime, 
His  harp  he  seizes  wildly,  of  harps  the 

peerless  prime ; 
Against  a  marble  column  he  hath  dashed 

its  strength  in  twain, 
Then  cries  aloud  that  garden  and  castle 

peal  amain. 

"  Woe,  woe  to  you,  proud  halls,  no  more 

echo  melodious  word 
Through  all  your  vaulted  hollows,  nor  ever 

song  or  chord  ; 
No,  moans  alone  and  wailing,  and  coward 

step  of  slaves, 
Till  sprites  of  vengeance  trample  you  to 

dust  and  mould  of  graves. 

f '  Woe  to  you,  odorous  gardens,  in  May- 
tide's  lovely  light, 

As  ye  behold  this  dead  face,  so  sadly 
changed  to  sight ; 
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Even  so  untimely  wither,  with  every  foun- 
tain dry, 

And  naked  all  and  turned  to  stone  through 
coming  ages  lie. 

"  Woe  to  thee,  murderer  accurst,  of  min- 
strel-craft the  bane, 

For  crowns  of  savage  glory  strive  on,  and 
strive  in  vain  ; 

And  be  thy  name  forgotten,  in  endless 
midnight  sunk, 

And  pass  as  into  vain  air  that  last  death- 
rattle  shrunk." 

The  old  man's  voice  hath  pealed  it,  and 
Heaven  hath  heard  on  high  ; 

The  mighty  walls  are  levelled,  the  halls  in 
ruin  lie ; 

One  pillar  lone  and  lofty  still  tells  of  van- 
ished power ; 

Ev'n  that  is  cloven,  and  may  fall  before  the 
morning  hour. 

Around  for  perfumed  gardens  is  a  heath 

of  desert  land, 
No  tree  sheds  welcome  shadow,  no  spring 

leaps  in  the  sand. 
That  king  he  perished  all  unnamed  in 

hero-scroll  or  verse, 
Forgotten,     blindly    overwhelmed  !  —  so 

wrought  the  singer's  curse. 

Shortly  before  his  death  Uhland 
wrote  a  little  epigram  on  the  death 
of  a  young  child,  which  it  would 
be  inexcusable  to  attempt  to  give 
in  any  other  language  than  the 
original,  especially  as  it  has  not 
yet  appeared  in  any  collected  edi- 
tion of  his  works. 

AUF  DEN  TOD  EINES  KINDES. 

Du  kamst,  du  gingst  mit  leiser  Spur, 
Ein  flucht'ger  Gast  in  Erdenland 

Woher  ?  Wohin  ? — wir  wissen  nur 
Aus  Gottes  Hand  in  Gottes  Hand. 


In  these  lines  the  childlike  spirit 
of  the  old  poet  may  have  conceived 
a  fitting  epitaph  for  himself,  so 
calm  and  simple  was  his  life  and 
death.  But  the  "  mit  leiser  Spur," 
"with  faint  footfall,"  could  not 
have  been  applied  to  his  own  case 
except  by  his  own  modesty ;  for, 
unmistakably,  if  ever  man  did  so, 
to  use  the  language  of  his  admirer, 
Longfellow,  Ludwig  Uhland  has 
left  some  very  enduring  "  footsteps 
on 'the  sands  of  Time/' 
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"A  GOLDEN  opportunity,  sir; 
Fortune  knocking  at  your  door,  as 
she  knocks  but  once  in  a  man's  life- 
time ;  and  if  you  refuse  to  let  her 
in,  excuse  me,  sir,  but  you  will  re- 
pent it — you  will." 

Such  were  the  persuasive  words 
of  Colonel  Coriolanus  Sling,  as  he 
cracked  his  filberts  and  sipped  his 
sherry  in  the  snug  dining-room  of 
my  villa  at  Stamford  Hill.  The 
Colonel,  as  his  name  indicates  pretty 
clearly,  was  an  eminent  citizen  of 
the  model  republic,  not  long  arrived 
on  British  ground,  and  the  bearer 
of  an  introductory  letter  from  my 
esteemed  friend  Cassius  Corkey,  a 
late  Secretary  of  Legation.  I  had 
given  a  little  dinner  in  honour  of 
my  new  acquaintance ;  the  repast 
had  gone  off  pleasantly  enough,  and 
the  ladies  had  left  us  four  gentle- 
men to  our  wine  and  politics,  when 
the  Colonel  uttered  the  above  re- 
marks. 

It  was  early  autumn,  and,  if  the 
flower-beds  of  the  garden  were 
somewhat  faded,  the  shrubberies  of 
Magnolia  Villa  had  still  a  cheerful 
aspect ;  and  the  lawn,  as  seen 
through  the  French  windows,  was 
smooth  and  trim  as  a  gigantic  piece 
of  Genoa  velvet.  Not  a  weed,  not 
a  withered  leaf,  marred  the  neat- 
ness of  the  bright  gravel  of  the 
walks  :  the  fountain  was  in  full 
play,  liberally  sprinkling  the  gold- 
fish in  the  little  marble  basin  ;  and 
the  transparent  walls  of  the  con- 
servatory showed  a  wealth  of  many- 
tinted  flowers  within.  There  may 
be  larger  and  more  stately  resi- 
dences than  Magnolia  Villa,  but  I 
flatter  myself  that  few  proprietors 
could  make  more  of  four  and  a  half 
acres  of  ground,  imperial  measure- 
ment, than  your  humble  servant, 
George  Bulkeley.  We  were,  as  I 
have  said,  four  in  company — the 
Colonel ;  young  Tom  Harris  of  the 
Stock  Exchange ;  a  friend  and  coun- 
tryman of  the  Colonel's,  by  name 
Dr  Titus  A.  C.  Bett  ;  and  myself. 


"  Why,  Colonel  Sling,"  answered 
I,  doubtfully,  "  I  don't  quite  know 
about  that.  The  distance,  you  see, 


is  great,  and  the  risk  may  be- 

"  Nothing  at  all ! "  interrupted 
my  guest,  warmly ;  "  I  pledge  you 
the  honour,  sir,  of  a  free-born  citizen 
of  the  U-nited  States,  nothing  at 
all !  The  plum,  sir,  is  ripe,  and 
ready  to  drop  into  your  mouth 
spontaneous;  and  I  may  safely 
assure  you,  sir,  that  nothing  but 
my  gratitude  for  your  hospitality 
would  have  induced  me  to  promul- 
gate a  scheme  so  out-and-out  auri- 
ferous as  the  Great  Nauvoo  and 
Nebraska  Railway  will  eventuate." 

I  did  not  always  find  it  in  my 
power  to  follow  the  Colonel  through 
all  the  windings  of  an  argument. 
His  exuberant  diction  was  occasion- 
ally too  much  for  me  ;  but  the  drift 
of  what  he  said  was  pretty  clear, 
and  I  was  greatly  struck  with  it. 

Tom  Harris,  who  had  been  staring 
at  the  Colonel  with  his  round  eyes 
very  wide  open,  here  ventured  to 
say  that  he  supposed  there  would 
be  considerable  expenditure  before 
any  returns  could  be  expected. 

"  Guess  you'd  better  shut  up," 
said,  or  rather  snuffled,  Dr  Titus 
A.  C.  Bett.  "  I  have  documents  in 
my  pocket  to  substantiate  the  num- 
ber of  miles  metalled,  and  the 
bridges,  and  the  viaducts,  and 
general  plant.  A  mere  flea-bite  of 
outlay,  sir,  would  suffice  to  establish 
another  of  those  mighty  arteries  of 
communication  in  respect  to  which 
America,  it's  pretty  much  admitted, 
whips  the  world ;  and  none  but  a 
softhorn,  sir,  would  have  the  least 
dubiosity  about  it." 

The  Doctor  and  the  Colonel  were 
compatriots,  one  being  a  Boston 
man  and  the  other  a  New-Yorker, 
but  they  were  very  unlike  each 
other  in  aspect  and  manner.  For 
whereas  the  Colonel  was  six  feet 
two  inches  high,  at  the  very  least 
computation,  and  had  an  eagle  beak, 
keen  dark  eyes,  and  a  forest  of  lank 
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black  hair  streaming  around  his 
sallow  face ;  the  Doctor  was  a  little 
man  of  five  feet  three,  or  there- 
abouts, with  weak  eyes,  spectacles, 
a  head  almost  bald,  and  a  little 
wizened  countenance.  Further- 
more, the  Colonel  was  a  soft-spoken 
man,  with  conciliatory  manners  and 
a  peculiarly  honeyed  tone;  and 
though  he  smoked  prodigiously,  he 
consumed  tobacco  in  no  other  way. 
The  Doctor,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
quarrelsome  and  warlike  to  a  degree, 
capped  every  anecdote,  contradicted 
everybody,  hummed  and  buzzed  in 
society  like  an  angry  wasp,  and 
kept  a  silver  box  full  of  quids  in 
his  coat -pocket.  These  two  were 
partners.  Ill-natured  people  were 
malicious  enough  to  say  that  the 
Colonel's  department  was  cajolery, 
and  the  Doctor's  bullying,  in  the 
joint  interest  of  the  firm.  I  gave 
no  ear  to  these  unkind  rumours, 
and  indeed  I  justly  considered  the 
Colonel  to  be  a  man  of  superior 
abilities  and  remarkable  eloquence. 
He  did  not  omit,  on  this  occasion, 
to  spread  a  little  soothing  salve  on 
the  wounds  which  his  countryman's 
rudeness  had  inflicted. 

"  Excuse  the  worthy  Doctor,"  he 
murmured,  in  bland  accents,  to  Tom 
Harris,  whose  face  was  very  red 
with  awkward  indignation,  "  he  is 
accustomed  to  the  free  discussions 
of  our  colossal  country,  where  the 
restrictive  etiquette  of  older  and 
more  despotic  lands  is  spurned  be- 
neath the  boot-heels  of  enlighten- 
ment. Do  not  be  riled,  I  beseech 
you,  at  the  freedom  of  his  remarks ; 
truth  inspires  them.  You  do  not 
know,  gentlemen  "  (here  the  orator's 
voice  swelled  into  a  sonorous  ful- 
ness)— "  you  cannot  know — the  re- 
sources of  our  glorious  country : 
none  but  American  citizens  can 
fully  appreciate  the  mines  of  profit- 
able pro-duce  always  awaiting  the 
civilising  pick -axe  of  the  hardy 
western  pioneer.  But  never,  never 
since  first  our  Pilgrim  Fathers 
began  to  improve  the  Indians  off 
the  face  of  nature  —  never  since 
Manhattan  changed  its  name  to 
New  Amsterdam,  afterwards  to  be 


New  York — has  such  a  speculation 
as  this,  of  which  I  am  the  felicitous 
herald,  been  going  a-begging.  Hail, 
Columbia,  happy  land !  as  our  in- 
spired bard,  who  whips  your  Swan 
of — ahem  ! "  And  here  the  Colonel 
ended  in  some  confusion,  and  hid 
his  fluent  lips  for  a  moment  in  his 
wine-glass. 

-  Tom  Harris  was  quite  appeased. 
He  was  not  a  bright  personage, 
Tom,  but  he  did  very  well  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  to  which  he  may 
be  said  to  have  been  born  and  bred. 
He  was  the  only  son  of  the  well- 
known  old  Peter  Harris,  the  man 
who  made  so  much,  as  a  bear,  at 
the  time  of  the  Nore  mutiny.  He, 
Tom — not  old  Peter — had  inherited 
a  great  deal  of  money ;  and  though 
he  set  up  for  a  sporting  man,  and 
generally  hedged  so  artfully,  and 
made  up  such  ingenious  books  on 
the  races  that  his  alternative  was 
between  great  losses  and  small  ones, 
he  was  richer  than  when  he  came 
into  his  father's  fortune.  For 
money  accrues  to  money,  as  a  snow- 
ball gathers  in  rolling;  and  it  no 
more  requires  a  genius  to  thrive  in 
the  Stock  Market  than  it  does  to 
rule  in  a  Cabinet,  if  Chancellor 
Oxenstiern  tells  the  truth.  And 
Tom  had  married  a  young  lady  of 
property,  Miss  Mungle,  daughter  of 
Chuttnee  and  Mungle,  or  rather  of 
the  junior  partner  in  that  great 
firm.  Tom  Harris,  therefore,  was 
wild  for  lucrative  investments,  and 
so,  in  a  qualified  way,  was  I ;  and 
money  was  plentiful  in  the  City,  as 
the  '  Times '  correspondent  daily 
informed  the  reading  public.  We 
therefore  already  began  to  nibble 
at  the  tempting  bait  which  the 
Colonel  placed  before  us  so  dexter- 
ously. 

"But,"  said  I,  "is  the  traffic 
certain  to  be  remunerative1?  The 
line  runs  through  rather  a  thinly- 
peopled  tract  of  country,  doesn't 
it]" 

Colonel  Coriolanus  Sling  slapped 
his  leathery  palm  upon  the  polished 
mahogany  with  an  emphasis  that 
made  the  glasses  ring.  "  Sir,"  said 
he,  "you  are  the  most  sensible. 
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man  I  have  met  in  this  benighted 
— I  mean  this  beautiful  kingdom. 
You  have  hit  the  exact  point, 
my  dear  Mr  Bulkeley,  on  which 
the  eligibility  of  the  whole  affair 
pivots,  only  you  must  look  at 
it  from  that  sublimely  piercing 
elevation  from  which  the  Ameri- 
can intellect  surveys  it.  Sir,  we 
must  create  a  population  :  sir,  we 
must  found  cities  :  sir,  it  must  be 
ours  to  people  the  western  solitudes 
and  to  implant  the  germs  of  a  nas- 
cent commerce,  a  new  learning,  a 
fresh  community,  where  now  the 
coon  and  the  prairie  dog  dwell 
unmolested  and  alone  :  and,  sir, 
future  ages  will  decree  to  us  colos- 
sal statues  of  imperishable  brass ; 
while  in  this  we  shall  realise  the 
applause  of  our  consciences  and  of 
our  bankers."  Here  the  Colonel 
stopped,  overpowered  by  his  feel- 
ings, and  blew  his  nose  with  a  mar- 
tial dissonance. 

"By  Jove!"  said  Tom  Harris, 
"  I'll  speak  to  old  Muggins  about 
it :  if  he  says  '  all  right,'  I'll  take  a 
thousand  shares  in  the  concern." 

"  Muggins,  sir !  who  is  Muggins  1 " 
demanded  the  Doctor,  waspishly  : 
"  is  Muggins,  sir,  a  fit  judge  when 
such  an  enterprise  is  in  question — 
an  enterprise  to  reflect  eternal 
honour,  sir,  on  its  spirited  and 
high-feluting  projectors,  with  the 
finger  of  ignominy  to  point  at  the 
craven  that  draws  back.  Muggins ! 
some  stony-hearted  London  capital- 
ist— some  toad-eater  at  the  beck  of 
a,  bloated  aristocracy — some  miser- 
able haunter  of  the  gilded  saloons 
of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer" 
(the  doctor  was  not  very  particular 
as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  accusa- 
tions he  flung  broadcast).  "  Mug- 
gins, indeed ! " 

Tom  Harris  was  an  ingenuous 
youth.  He  looked  excessively 
ashamed  of  his  allusion  to  Muggins, 
and  was  quite  borne  down  by  the 
volubility  of  his  transatlantic  op- 
ponent. Thus  it  came  about  that 
a  meeting  was  arranged  for  the 
next  day  at  Colonel  Sling's  cham- 
bers, at  which  we  were  to  discuss 
the  propriety  of  forming  a  company 
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to  work  out  the  concession  of  the 
Nauvoo  and  Nebraska  E  ail  way,  of 
which  our  American  friends  were 
the  fortunate  owners.  I  was  an 
older  man  than  Tom  Harris,  and 
had  necessarily  seen  more  of  the 
world.  And  I  had  been  "  bit,"  as 
the  phrase  goes,  once  or  twice,  by 
Mexican  Debentures,  Spanish  De- 
ferred, and  unsaleable  Scrip.  I 
therefore  asked,  as  delicately  as  I 
could,  why  my  new  acquaintances 
had  not  raised  among  the  enlight- 
ened capitalists  of  their  own  country 
a  sufficient  amount  to  pay  all  pre- 
liminary expenses,  thus  keeping  the 
golden  fruit  entirely  among  Ameri- 
cans. But  the  Colonel  had  an  an- 
swer ready  for  me.  He  frowned, 
pursed  up  his  month,  bit  his  lips, 
and  assumed  very  much  the  air  of 
a  conspirator. 

"  Hush  ! "  he  uttered,  in  tragic 
tones  •  then  rushing  to  the  door, 
whisked  it  open,  putting  to  rout 
Adolphus  the  page,  who  always  is 
listening  at  keyholes,  in  spite  of  re- 
peated corporal  punishment.  Adol- 
phus scuttled  away  across  the  hall 
in  great  dismay,  and  the  Colonel  re- 
turned to  his  seat  with  an  expres- 
sion that  lago  might  have  envied. 
"  Hush  !  "  said  he,  "  walls  have 
auriculars,  and  spies  are  always  on 
the  watch  to  re-port  the  words  of 
Columbia's  children.  It  is  well 
known  that  your  arbitrary  Govern- 
ment has  long  adopted  the  wicked 
maxim  due  to  the  crafty  forethought 
of  your  Pitt,  Earl  of  Holland,  that 
1  America's  danger  is  England's  op- 
portunity.' " 

I  could  not  help  laughing  as  I 
answered,  "  I  am  afraid,  Colonel, 
your  memory  has  not  rendered  the 
passage  in  exactly  its  original  form." 

"  Excuse  me,"  croaked  the  Doc- 
tor, "  but  nothing  is  more  wonder- 
ful than  the  ignorance  which  pre- 
vails in  Britain,  with  regard  to  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  your  grandees 
and  public  persons." 

"Allow  me,  Doctor,"  said  the 
Colonel,  oracularly,  "  to  finish  my 
explanation.  You  see,  gentlemen, 
we  might  have  offered  this  conces- 
sion in  Wall  Street  in  the  Empire 
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City,  and  Wall  Street  would  have 
snapped  it  up  ;  yes,  sir,  as  an  alli- 
gator would  chaw  pork." 

This  was  a  forcible  simile,  but  it 
did  not  quite  content  us.  "  Why 
didn't  you  1 "  was  trembling  on  the 
lips  of  both  Tom  Harris  and  my- 
self, but  politeness  restrained  us 
from  uttering  what  our  looks  must 
have  plainly  said. 

The  Colonel  answered  our  looks 
thus :  "  Because,  squires,  there  was 
this  difficulty  in  the  way, — Buck, 
you  know,  is  our  old  man." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Tom, 
reddening  again;  "but  I  don't 
quite  catch  your  meaning.  Buck, 
did  you  call  the  gentleman  ] " 

'  "  Buck  !  the  old  man  !  White 
House — deputations — soirees — soft 
sawder,"  explained  the  Doctor ;  and 
then  we  discovered  that  President 
Buchanan  was  the  object  of  dis- 
course. 

"Well,  pursued  the  Colonel, 
"  Buck's  very  far  gone — notice  to 
quit — time  nearly  up.  His  suc- 
cessor is  sure  to  be  Abe  Lincoln,  if 
the  little  giant  don't  beat  him  at 
the  election.  Nobody  else  has  got 
a  chance.  Caucuses  all  at  work  ! 
dark  as  moles.  Now,  sir,  we  have 
plugged  the  platform." 

"  You've  done  what?"  exclaimed 
Tom  Harris. 

"  We've  made  it  all  safe,  and  Lin- 
coln stands  to  win,"  exclaimed  the 
Colonel,  condescendingly.  "  Now 
we  suspect  those  Southerners  mean 
to  ride  rusty  if  they  get  an  anti- 
slavery  man,  like  old  Abe,  to  be 
President  over  them ;  and  though 
our  folks  air  screamers,  and  that's 
a  fact,  the  South's  an  ugly  cus- 
tomer, and  our  line  of  railway  is 
too  close  to  Missouri  State  to  be 
safe,  if  owned  by  Northerners. 
But  in  the  smartest  row  the  South 
can  make,  you  Britishers  are  sure 
to  be  handled  as  tenderly  as  a 
hoosier  handles  a  squirrel's  skin  ; 
and  so  it's  best  the  property  should 
be  in  the  name  of  British  subjects, 
not  free  citizens.  Don't  you  see  ?" 

We  did  see,  and  we  resolved  that 
on  the  morrow  we  would  sift  the 
matter  thoroughly. 
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"  Try  the  claret,  Colonel,"  said  I ; 
"  you  have  been  drinking  nothing 
but  sherry,  and  this  is  Chateau 
Margaux  that  I  got  at  Bilkingham's 
sale.  Those  are  pretty  good  peaches, 
Doctor,  of  my  own  growing." 

"  Don't  talk  of  peaches,"  said 
the  Doctor,  who,  I  will  own,  was 
anything  but  an  agreeable  guest ; 
"  you  must  cross  the  broad  At- 
lantic before  you  talk  of  peaches, 
I  reckon.  I've  fed  pigs  with  better 
than  your  dukes  and  earls  could 
show.  I've  bought  in  the  market 
twenty-nine  big  peaches  for  thirty 
cents,  I  have.  We  do  crow  over 
you  in  peaches,  as  in  most,  only 
your  national  vanity  won't  permit 
you  to  see  it." 

The  Colonel  jumped  from  his 
chair.  "  You  be  quiet ! "  said  he  ; 
"  the  Doctor  is  a  glowing  patriot, 
Mr  Bulkeley ;  but  I  know  he  ad- 
mires your  delightful  snuggery, 
embellished  by  art  and  high-flying 
taste,  as  much  as  I  do  myself. 
Some  day,  as  a  director  of  the 
Nauvoo  and  Nebraska,  you  may,  if 
you  please,  build  a  palace,  on  the  site 
of  Magnolia  Villa  that  will  take  the 
shine  out  of  the  sumptuous  halls 
of  your  nobility.  But  enough  of 
business.  Gentlemen,  if  you  have 
liquored  sufficiently,  we  will  join 
the  ladies." 

We  did  join  the  ladies.  We 
found  them  strolling  over  the  lawn 
in  the  cool  of  a  September  evening, 
and  presently  we  all  went  in  to 
coffee.  I  noticed  that  the  Colonel 
was  very  polite  and  attentive,  not 
only  to  my  wife,  but  to  young  Mrs 
Harris,  who  was  exceedingly  stupid 
and  plain  of  feature.  As  for  Mrs  and 
Miss  Jarman,  they  were  entertained 
by  the  Doctor  with  an  amusing 
dissertation  on  the  difference  be- 
tween America  and  England,  and 
especially  between  London  and 
New  York.  If  Mrs  Jarman  had 
hitherto  cherished  a  belief  in  the 
pre-eminence  of  London,  as  she 
apparently  had,  she  must  have  re- 
ceived a  considerable  shock  as  the 
Doctor  informed  her  that  Belgravia 
was  but  a  poor  place  to  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  that  we  were 
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benighted  creatures  in  all  matters 
of  elegance  and  taste. 

"  Not  a  mahogany  door,  I  guess, 
have  I  seen  in  this  smoky  beggarly 
town  of  yours,"  said  Dr  Bett,  with 
both  thumbs  in  the  pockets  of  his 
black  satin  vest;  "and  as  for  silver 
knockers  and  bell-pulls,  I  might  as 
well  look  for  liberty  in  your  insti- 
tutions, or  for  sincerity  in  your 
press.  The  helps  are  enough  to 
disgust  all  free-born  men ;  to  see 
them  in  plush  and  powder,  with 
goldsticks  and  nosegays,  standing 
behind  the  gilt  vehicles  of  an  effete 
aristocracy,  is  alone  a  spectacle  that 
beats  earthquakes  ;  and  your  Life 
Guards  would  sing  small,  I  guess, 
by  the  side  of  the  Brooklyn  Volun- 
teers." 

The  Colonel,  however,  could  be 
complimentary  and  gentle,  if  his 
brother  republican  could  not ;  and 
so  well  did  he  play  his  cards,  that 
when  the  company  drove  off,  and 
the  last  grinding  of  their  carriage- 
wheels  upon  the  gravel  had  died 
away,  my  wife  and  daughters  turned 
to  me  with  beaming  faces,  and  be- 
gan to  sing  the  praises  of  their 
departed  guest. 

"  A  most  superior,  well-informed, 
gentlemanly  man,  is  Colonel  Sling," 
said  the  partner  of  my  joys,  em- 
phatically. 

"  A  delightful  man  !  "  lisped 
Georgina,  my  eldest. 

"  Quite  an  Admirable  Crichton," 
said  Selina,  my  second,  who  is  a 
bit  of  a  blue. 

"  Delightful !  he  has  so  much  con- 
versation, and  makes  one  laugh 
so  /  "  cried  artless  Lucy,  the  third 
and  youngest  of  my  daughters. 

So  he  had  pleased  them  all,  and, 
I  admit,  he  had  pleased  me  too; 
but  he  mostly  showed  his  tact  in 
winning  the  suffrages  of  the  femi- 
nine members  of  my  household. 
For  Mrs  Bulkeley  is  not  a  cipher 
by  any  means,  even  in  my  business 
transactions,  and  she  has  an  amiable 
habit  of  warning  me  against  enter- 
ing into  commercial  relations  with 
any  one  she  mistrusts  or  dislikes. 
The  next  day  beheld  assembled  in 
the  showy  Pall  Mall  chambers  of 
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Colonel  Sling  the  same  quartette 
that  had  closed  around  the  maho- 
gany in  Magnolia  Villa  on  the  pre- 
ceding day.  Tom  Harris  and  I 
drove  down  there  together  from 
the  City,  and  we  found  the  two 
Americans  awaiting  us  with  a  hearty 
welcome.  There  were  maps  on  a 
great  table,  and  plans,  and  mine- 
rals, and  parchments,  and  heaps  of 
papers,  carefully  stacked  and  doc- 
queted,  and  files  of  letters  with  great 
red  seals  to  them  that  would  have 
carried  conviction  home  to  the  most 
incredulous.  And  the  Colonel,  af- 
ter the  first  salutations  were  over, 
and  after  tenderly  inquiring  about 
the  health  of  my  womankind,  com- 
menced a  lucid  explanation  of  the 
exact  position  of  the  Nauvoo  and 
Nebraska  Railway — its  position,  I 
mean,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
not  its  geographical  position.  The 
latter,  we  ascertained  by  a  glance 
at  the  map,  to  be  in  the  free  State 
of  Iowa,  skirting  Missouri,  and 
with  one  terminus  in  Illinois  State 
and  the  other  in  Nebraska  Terri- 
tory. But  information  now  came 
showering  upon  us,  and  the  Colonel 
was  extremely  careful  to  prove 
every  fresh  axiom  which  he  laid 
down  by  an  appeal  to  documents 
of  the  most  incontrovertible  char- 
acter. There  was  the  original  con- 
cession of  the  line,  approved  by 
the  State  Legislature,  signed  by  the 
governor,  registered  by  the  State's 
law  officers  and  by  the  Federal  at- 
torney of  the  district.  There  were 
similar  documents,  to  which  the 
autographs  of  the  governors  of  Ne- 
braska and  Illinois  were  attached. 
There  were  the  reports  of  surveyors, 
the  accounts  of  contractors,  sub- 
contractors, architects,  machinists, 
and  ironmasters.  Moreover,  there 
were  specimens  of  minerals  found 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  line,  and  within  the  liberal 
grant  of  land  which  the  State  had 
made — which  specimens  the  Co- 
lonel showed  us,  in  rather  a  care- 
less way,  as  mere  incidental  ad- 
vantages. But  the  eyes  of  Tom 
Harris  and  myself  sparkled  at  the 
sight ;  for  although  we  were  not 
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adepts  in  geology,  we  knew  iron 
ore,  and  copper  ore,  and  limestone, 
and  hornblende,  and  fine  marble, 
when  we  saw  them :  and  visions  of 
mines  and  quarries  to  be  worked 
at  vast  profit,  or  leased  for  high 
rentals,  flitted  brilliantly  before  us. 
What  wonder  that,  on  hearing  the 
generous  terms  on  which  the  two 
American  gentlemen  were  willing 
to  admit  us  to  a  full  participation 
of  their  advantages,  Tom  and  I 
shook  hands  most  heartily  with 
Doctor  and  Colonel,  and  devoted 
ourselves  from  that  moment  to 
the  establishment  of  the  project- 
ed Company  I  And  then  Colonel 
Coriolanus  rang  the  bell  for  lunch, 
and  we  all  drank,  over  and  over 
again,  in  creaming  bumpers  of 
Clicquot,  prosperity  and  success 
to  the  Nauvoo  and  Nebraska 
Bail  way.  Two  days  after,  out  came 
our  prospectus  to  dazzle  the  City. 
A  more  flowery  manifesto,  or 
one  more  fertile  in  temptations, 
I  have  seldom  seen.  It  proved, 
moreover,  as  plainly  as  that  two 
and  two  make  four,  that  the  in- 
vestment was  as  secure  as  the  bank, 
if  not  more  so.  and  a  hundred-fold 
more  remunerative.  Never  was 
there  such  a  railway ;  never  were 
there  directors  so  opulent,  so  re- 
spectable, so  conscientious,  so  ex- 
perienced ;  never  was  there  a  line 
on  which  the  expenses  were  so  trifl- 
ing, the  traffic  so  enormous,  or  the 
dividend  so  princely,  as  that  of  the 
Nauvoo  and  Nebraska.  Iowa  was 
a  State  of  boundless  fertility,  of  in- 
exhaustible resources — cereal,  mine- 
ral, commercial  The  line  would 
be  part  of  a  main  highway  to  the 
Far  West,  and  the  Old  World  and 
the  New  World  pour  tribute  into 
the  cornucopia  of  its  matchless 
wealth.  Cities  were  to  spring  up, 
fair  and  flourishing  provinces  were 
to  blossom,  where  the  virgin  soil 
now  awaited  the  spade  and  the 
ploughshare:  we  were  to  carry 
tobacco,  madder,  corn,  cattle,  im- 
'  migrants,  and  ore.  The  gigantic 
fortunes  we  were  to  make  were 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  bene- 
fits we  were  to  confer  on  posterity 


and  our  contemporaries.  Unborn 
millions  were  to  canonise  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  Grand  Nanvoo  and 
Nebraska;  and  we  were  not  only 
to  insure  for  ourselves  the  smiles 
and  blessings  of  ages  yet  to  come, 
but  were  to  feather  our  nests 
pretty  handsomely  in  a  few  short 
months.  Not  only  were  we  to  take 
rank  as  philanthropists  of  the  first 
water,  but  to  rig  the  market  as 
well  Nor  were  the  advantages  of 
the  new  railroad  confined  to  the 
eminent  and  clear-sighted  capital- 
ists who  had  first  embarked  in  it 
No ;  in  that  good  cause  the  widow's 
mite  was  welcome.  Never,  it  was 
pointed  out,  was  so  admirable  an 
opportunity  offered  to  ladies  of 
limited  income,  to  struggling  pro- 
fessional men,  to  decayed  gentry 
or  others,  to  double  or  treble 
their  little  store  by  means  of  the 
splendid  dividends,  the  bonuses, 
premiums,  and  other  good  things, 
to  be  expected  from  the  Company. 
Who  has  not  read  many  such  glow- 
ing proclamations  as  this,  promis- 
ing to  realise  the  dreams  of  an  El 
Dorado  for  the  lucky  speculator, 
bolstering  up  each  statement  by  an 
imposing  array  of  figures,  and  al- 
ways concluding  by  the  recommen- 
dation that  (to  prevent  disappoint- 
ment) immediate  application  be 
made  at  the  office  for  shares  ?  We 
had  a  secretary  and  cashier,  and 
Dr  Titus  A.  C.  Bett  was  so  kind 
as  to  undertake  the  latter  respon- 
sible position ;  while  the  celebrated 
Wyldrake  Flam,  Esq.,  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  concerned  with  a 
good  many  companies  in  his  time, 
was  happily  secured  for  the  former 
situation.  Sir  George  Callings, 
M.P..  a  rich  banker  who  had  earned 
his  baronetcy  by  his  long  course  of 
voting  for  a  Whig  Ministry,  was 
our  chairman  :  and,  of  course,  Tom 
Harris,  Colonel  Sling,  and  I.  were 
among  the  managing  directors.  We 
took  a  great  many  shares  amongst 
us;  but,  of  course,  by  far  the 
greater  number  were  submitted  to 
public  competition,  and  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  money  market  bit 
with  tolerable  freedom.  But  there 
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were  some  wary  old  fish  who  re- 
fused so  much  as  to  nibble  at  the 
glittering  bait,  and  foremost  amongst 
-them  was  old  Muggins,  that  vete- 
ran stockbroker  of  whom  Tom 
Harris  had  made  mention  at  my 
table.  Muggins  was  a  character, 
and  disagreeably  outspoken.  One 
day  I  met  him  at  the  Koyal  Ex- 
change, and  taking  him  playfully 
by  the  button,  I  asked  him  why  he 
gave  our  Company  the  cold  shoul- 
der. 

"  Mr  Bulkeley,  sir,  I'll  tell  you," 
said  Muggins,  with  a  frown  :  ';  I 
shirk  your  Company,  sir,  because 
I  can't  afford  to  lose  my  property 
in  duck -and -drake  fashion  among 
those  swindling  Yankees.  I  hate 
bubbles,  sir,  and  this  is  worse,  for 
it  is  a  cruel  robbery." 

"  Sir,  sir  !  Mr  Muggins  !  "  said 
I,  choking  with  anger.  What  did 
this  remarkable  man  proceed  to 
say  ?  Just  this  : 

"  George  Bulkeley,  I  have  known 
you  from  a  boy,  and  you  are  an 
honest  man,  though  not  very  bright 
(I  was  speechless  at  his  effrontery). 
When  I  call  this  affair  a  swindle,  I 
don't  impute  blame  to  you,  for  I 
am  aware  that  you  are  a  dupe,  not 
a  duper.  But  I  don't  pity  you  for 
losing  some  pen-feathers  out  of  your 
wings,  as  you  will  do  ;  I  keep  my 
pity  for  the  poor  wretches  who 
will  be  plucked  bare,  and  who  can 
least  spare  the  little  savings  or 
capital  your  fine  prospectus  has 
wheedled  them  into  investing, — I 
mean  the  widows  and  old  maids, 
the  half-pay  officers,  the  needy 
clergymen,  that  your  Company  is 
to  ruin.  I  wish  I  could  see  your 
American  friends  in  the  pillory, 
I  know !  Good-day." 

And  off  he  went,  leaving  me  very 
angry,  but  a  little  dismayed  as  well. 
After  all,  old  Muggins  passed  for 
an  oracle  in  the  city ;  and  seriously, 
had  I  examined  sufficiently  into 
the  foundation  of  all  the  alluring 
statements  we  had  published  with 
the  sanction  of  our  names  ]  What 
Muggins  had  said  about  the  widows 
and  poor  helpless  folks  gave  me  an 
unpleasant  twinge  in  my  heart,  and 


conscience  came  and  whispered, 
"George  Bulkeley,  the  accomplice 
of  rogues,  is  not  very  far  from  being 
a  rogue  himself,  is  he  ?"  I  made  a 
bold  resolution.  I  determined  to 
go  out  myself  to  America,  and,  on 
the  spot,  thoroughly  to  investi- 
gate the  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  line  of  railway.  When  I 
broached  this  proposal  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Board,  Colonel  Sling 
and  the  Doctor  were  found  to  be 
violently  opposed  to  it,  and  to  be 
inclined  to  resent  such  interference 
on  my  part  as  an  insult.  And  the 
influence  of  the  two  Americans  was 
very  considerable  with  the  com- 
mittee, partly  because  all  our  in- 
formation was  derived  from  the 
authority  of  Colonel  Sling,  and 
partly  because  the  transatlantic 
gentlemen  had  a  custom  of  putting 
down  and  pooh-poohing  whatever 
any  one  but  themselves  happened 
to  say.  But  I  was  firm  this  time  ; 
and  besides,  as  I  offered  to  go  out 
without  putting  the  Company  to 
any  expense  whatever,  the  opposi- 
tion to  my  departure  could  not 
decently  be  continued.  Then,  to 
my  surprise,  Colonel  Coriolanus 
Sling  very  kindly  offered  to  accom- 
pany me,  and  to  save  me  all  trouble 
and  inconvenience  by  lending  me 
the  aid  of  his  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  localities.  The  Doctor,  as  cashier, 
must  of  course  remain  at  his  post; 
but  the  Colonel  could  be  spared,  he 
felt  assured  he  could  be  spared, 
and  indeed  he  proposed  that  we 
should  go  as  a  deputation,  and  at 
the  cost  of  the  Company.  Why 
not  ?  Our  shares  were  at  a  premium. 
Money  was  flowing  in.  All  went 
prosperously  with  us.  Why  not  ] 
The  Colonel's  proposition  was  car- 
ried nem.  con.,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  George  Bulkeley,  Esq.,  and 
Colonel  Coriolanus  Sling,  should 
proceed  at  once  to  Iowa,  there  to 
survey,  report,  and  inspect.  Mrs 
Bulkeley's  consent  was  procured  ; 
and  indeed,  but  for  the  terrors  of 
sea-sickness,  she  would  have  insisted 
on  accompanying  me.  The  Cunard 
packet,  Mersey,  was  to  sail  from 
Liverpool  on  the  17th  of  the  month  ; 
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our  berths  were  engaged  on  board 
her;  and  it  was  duly  agreed  that 
the  Colonel  and  I  were  to  go 
down  together  on  the  day  preced- 
ing that  of  embarkation.  I  never 
thoroughly  understood  why  the 
gallant  American  officer  did  not 
keep  his  appointment.  He  wrote 
me  a  hurried  note,  saying  that  im- 
portant business  detained  him  in 
town,  and  that  he  would  join  me 
in  Liverpool ;  but  I  believe  a  dinner 
at  the  Star  and  Garter,  at  Richmond, 
was  the  engagement  in  question. 
At  any  rate  I  travelled  alone  ;  alone 
I  embarked ;  and  though  I  looked 
out  for  the  Colonel  till  the  last 
moment,  till  the  bell  rang,  and  the 
plank  was  withdrawn,  and  the  huge 
paddlewheels  began  to  revolve,  no 
Colonel  came.  And  we  went  to 
sea  with  his  name  in  the  roll  of 
passengers,  but  without  his  cor- 
poreal presence  on  deck  or  in  cabin. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  was  altogether 
sorry.  I  felt  instinctively  that  I 
was  by  far  more  likely  to  form  an 
unbiassed  judgment  when  alone.  I 
felt  that  in  company  with  a  man  so 
plausible,  so  fluent  of  speech,  and 
so  experienced  in  all  the  ways  of 
the  singular  country  for  which  I 
was  bound,  I  should  be  in  danger 
of  seeing  all  objects  through  the 
rose-coloured  haze  in  which  it  was 
the  Colonel's  policy  to  mask  them. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  I  was  a  little 
nervous  at  the  prospect  of  explor- 
ing the  Far  West  without  a  Mentor ; 
and  the  weight  of  the  responsibility 
attaching  to  my  report  was  not 
exactly  reassuring.  The  packet  was 
crowded,  for  many  were  desirous  of 
making  use  of  the  last  week  or  two 
of  fine  still  weather,  before  the 
November  gales  should  begin  to 
expend  their  fury  upon  the  vast 
breadth  of  the  Atlantic.  There 
were  but  few  Britons  on  board  ;  but 
there  were  Dons  in  abundance  \  and 
great  numbers  of  pallid  ladies,  with 
Parisian  toilettes  and  faulty  teeth, 
and  of  sallow  lean-visaged  men  in 
tail-coats  and  varnished  boots,  re- 
turning from  a  tour  of  European 
baths  and  cities.  Also,  there  were 
plenty  of  keen-looking  persons,  who 
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eyed  all  mankind  with  suspicious 
scrutiny,  who  had  memorandum- 
books  sticking  out  of  the  pockets 
of  their  black  satin  vests,  and  who 
were  probably  not  unconnected  with 
commercial  pursuits  and  the  cotton 
trade.  Aware  that  I  was  on  my 
way  to  a  new  world  in  more  senses 
of  the  word  than  one,  a  world  whose 
standard  of  morality  was  wholly 
novel,  I  took  every  opportunity  of 
acquiring  information  which  might 
afterwards  prove  invaluable.  I 
therefore  associated  exclusively  with 
-natives  of  the  Western  Continent, 
studied  their  sentiments,  and  stored 
up  every  scrap  of  information  bear- 
ing on  traffic  and  transit.  I  will 
own  that  my  pride  met  with  fre- 
quent abrasions  ;  that  my  deepest- 
rooted  convictions  were  rudely  as- 
saulted ;  and  that  I  was  unable  to 
avoid  observing  that  my  neighbours 
would  have  been  all  the  better  for 
a  little  more  attention  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  Lord  Chesterfield.  We  are 
not  always  very  fastidious  in  the 
city  :  I  am  constantly  obliged  to 
bargain,  dine,  and  converse,  with 
uncommonly  rough  diamonds  ;  but 
I  do  not  think  that  any  Cockney 
alive  can  contrive  to  render  vulgar- 
ity so  glaringly  offensive  as  his 
Yankee  congener.  I  was  most 
unlucky  in  my  fellow-passengers, 
some  of  whose  habits  were  distress- 
ing to  a  degree,  and  did  not  show 
any  remarkable  improvement  since 
the  days  when  Mrs  Trollope  and 
Captain  Hamilton  crossed  the  At- 
lantic. I  began  to  owe  Sir  Walter  a 
grudge  for  his  discovery  of  tobacco, 
since  tobacco,  chewed  to  pulp,  and 
lubricating  the  deck  and  cabin-stairs 
with  its  nicotian  extract,  became  the 
bugbear  of  my  existence.  Besides, 
I  prefer  to  see  gentlemen  sit  with 
their  feet  in  a  more  normal  position 
than  an  undue  elevation  of  the  boot 
soles  can  afford.  I  wish  our  transat- 
lantic brothers  would  smoke  a  little 
less  and  wash  a  little  more  ;  and  I 
never  could  entirely  pardon  young 
Mr  Tips  for  whittling  my  portman- 
teau. Mr  Tips — young  Mr  Tips, 
that  is — Minos  Blackstone  Story 
Tips— was  the  sharer  of  what  was 
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facetiously  called  my  state-room. 
The  latter  was  a  wedge  of  a  cabin, 
with  two  little  berths  in  it,  not  quite 
so  spacious  as  the  box-beds  in  an 
old-fashioned  Highland  cottage,  and 
was  naturally  meant  to  accommo- 
date two  passengers.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  Colonel  Sling 
would  have  held  divided  empire 
over  this  den  with  myself ;  and  I 
believe  that,  in  strict  justice,  the 
whole  should  have  been  mine,  see- 
ing that  I  had  signed  the  cheque  in 
payment  for  both  passages.  But 
berths  were  at  a  premium  :  several 
passengers  had  come  on  board  at 
the  last,  and  had  to  shift  for  their 
quarters  as  they  might,  and  among 
them  the  Tips  family.  Now,  al- 
though the  "  state-room"  was  right- 
fully mine,  yet  I  was  easily  induced 
to  permit  the  installation  of  young 
Mr  Tips  in  the  undermost  berth, 
though  I  admit  that  my  temper  was 
sorely  tested  when  I  found  him  in 
bed,  one  rather  blusterous  after- 
noon, very  sick,  and  beguiling  the 
tedious  hours,  by  operating  with  a 
sharp  penknife  on  the  glossy  leather 
of  my  new  portmanteau — Allen's 
best,  fitted  for  India  and  the  colo- 
nies. Also  this  delightful  youth — 
a  lawyer  from  the  cradle,  as  his 
names  imply — was  fond  of  using 
my  pet  razor,  and  borrowing  my 
scissors  and  brushes  ;  was  not  over 
partial  to  soap  and  water ;  and  sang 
queer  nasal  songs  at  untimely  hours, 
besides  smoking  in  bed.  I  might 
have  had  a  pleasanter  companion, 
but  I  had  let  him  in,  and  there  was 
no  help  for  it,  while,  after  all,  the 
voyage  was  but  for  ten  days.  Why 
had  I  let  him  in  ?  For  two  reasons  : 
firstly,  because  exclusiveness  is  most 
unpopular  among  Republicans ;  and 
the  old  sentiment  which  dictated 
the  New  York  proverb,  that  "  A 
man  must  be  a  hog  to  want  a  bed 
all  to  himself,"  still  exists  in  a  mo- 
dified form.  Another  reason  was, 
that  I  wanted  to  make  friends,  and 
get  letters  of  introduction  to  some 
Western  citizens  who  would  be  able 
to  tell  me  all  about  the  Nauvoo 
and  Nebraska  Railway,  and  perhaps 
a  little  about  Colonel  Sling.  J 


knew  that  Americans,  amongst  each 
other  at  least,  were  most  generous 
in  this  respect.  I  was  aware  that 
few  retired  storekeepers  or  land- 
jobbers  brought  over  their  charm- 
ing families  without  being  provid- 
ed with  introductions  from  ex- 
ministers  and  secretaries  to  half  the 
peers  and  princes  of  Europe  ;  that 
American  diplomacy  was  subser- 
vient to  any  one  who  could  influence 
an  election  ;  and  that  ver}'  queer 
folks  indeed  had  the  honour  of 
figuring  at  royal  levees  and  state 
balls  under  the  wing  of  Franklin's 
eagle.  I  determined,  therefore,  to 
be  as  conciliatory  as  possible  in  all 
my  dealings  with  the  citizens  and 
citizennesses  of  the  model  common- 
wealth. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  ac- 
quaintance with  old  Mr  Tips, — 
Judge  Tips,  of  Salem,  Mass. — his 
Christian  name  was  Magnentius, — 
in  rather  a  curious  manner.  He 
sat  next  to  me  at  the  general  dinner 
in  the  best  cabin  or  saloon.  The 
table  was  crowded,  but  there  were 
three  below  me,  on  the  same  side 
of  the  long  board.  The  dinner 
was  a  capital  one  :  the  Canard  di- 
rectors are  famous  for  good  feeding ; 
and  Judge  Tips,  father  to  my  young 
companion,  played  an  excellent 
knife  and  fork.  A  dish  of  peas 
came  round,  the  last  of  the  marrow- 
fats, the  latest  peas  of  summer;  and 
indeed  I  cannot  conceive  from  what 
remote  market  the  steamboat  pur- 
veyors had  imported  them,  seeing 
that  Covent  Garden  had  been  bar- 
ren, in  respect  to  this  vegetable, 
for  some  weeks.  I  am  very  fond  of 
peas,  and  was  rejoiced  to  see  my 
favourites  once  again  ;  and  I  anxi- 
ously awaited  their  arrival.  Miss 
Tips,  Miss  Julia  Tips,  and  Tips 
mere,  as  the  French  would  say,  had 
each  taken  a  decorous  spoonful 
from  the  flying  dish,  and  now  the 
black  waiter  was  offering  the  deli- 
cacy to  Tips  himself,  enough  being 
left  for  five  persons  at  least.  What 
was  my  horror  to  behold  the  Judge 
deliberately  monopolise  the  whole 
—  sweep,  as  I  live,  every  pea 
into  his  own  plate  —  and  then 
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turning  to  me,  with  a  greasy  smile, 
remark,  "  I  guess,  stranger,  I'm  a 
whale  at  peas/'*  Yes,  Mr  Bright 
tells  sterling  truth.  There  are  some 
matters  in  which  the  most  acquisi- 
tive of  us  all  are  distanced  by  an 
American.  Judge  Tips  was  oblig- 
ing enough  to  favour  me  with  a 
good  deal  of  his  improving  conver- 
sation, and  by  meekness  and  affa- 
bility I  won  his  heart.  He  not  only 
invited  me  to  visit  him  at  Salem, 
but  when  I  hinted  that  I  was  on 
my  way  to  the  West,  and  should  be 
glad  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
any  notable  citizens  of  Illinois  or 
Iowa,  he  gave  me  the  coveted  letters 
of  introduction  to  more  than  one 
magistrate,  sheriff,  and  popular 
preacher.  Nor  did  any  accident 
mar  the  even  tenor  of  our  agreeable 
passage  to  New  York.  We  had  al- 
most uniform  good  weather;  and 
before  the  evening  of  the  eleventh 
day,  we  were  standing  on  the 
wooden  landing-places  of  the  Em- 
pire City,  surrounded  by  German 
porters,  Irish  car-drivers,  and  Yan- 
kee touts.  The  latter  race,  wise  in 
their  generation,  prefer  head-work 
to  the  toil  of  actual  muscle,  and 
permit  old  Europe  to  furnish  them 
with  soldiers  and  foremast-men, 
stevedores,  navvies,  and  dock  la- 
bourers ;  while  they  supply  officers, 
foremen,  mates,  and  overlookers, 
to  regulate  and  profit  by  the  exer- 
tions of  their  hirelings. 

The  Astor  House  is  not  what  it 
was.  It  has  been  distanced  by  more 
gigantic  competitors ;  and  as  for  the 
Tremont,  it  is  left  high  and  dry, 
like  a  stranded  whale,  by  the  tide 
of  fashion.  Nevertheless,  I  bestow- 
ed my  patronage  on  the  latter,  per- 
haps for  Sam  Slick's  sake,  and 
spent  a  couple  of  days  under  its 
hospitable  roof  while  recovering 
from  the  sensation  of  cramp,  tedi- 
um, and  nausea  quite  inseparable 
from  a  sea  voyage.  Then  I  set  out 
for  the  West.  The  journey,  as  far 
as  Fort  Madison,  on  the  western 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  I 
performed  by  railway,  expeditiously 
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perhaps,  and  not  very  uncomfort- 
ably, in  spite  of  the  amount  of 
rocking  and  swinging  due  to  a  care- 
lessly-metalled "permanent  way," 
if  I  may  employ  the  phraseology  of 
engineering.  But  I  could  not,  with 
a  clear  conscience,  agree  with  the 
enthusiastic  comments  of  my  fellow- 
travellers,  as  to  the  immense  supe- 
riority, in  speed  and  accommoda- 
tion, of  American  railroads  over 
those  of  Britain.  After  being  jolted 
and  swung  till  one's  bones  ached, 
all  the  time,  perhaps,  being  at  a  net 
speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  it 
was  rather  provoking  to  listen  to 
such  remarks  as  the  following  : — 

"  Wall,  mister,  I  expect  our  flying 
locomotives  do  rayther  astonish  you. 
They  kinder  take  the  conceit  out  of 
Old  England,  I  some  think."  Or, 
more  gravely,  "  I  believe,  sir,  it's 
pretty  universally  admitted  that 
America  whips  the  world  for  speed. 
We  have  beaten  your  yachts,  we 
have  licked  your  racers,  and  our 
trains  must  make  you  think  small 
beer  of  your  expresses.  We  go 
ahead,  we  do  !  " 

I  take  great  praise  to  myself  that 
I  was  always  able  to  keep  my  temper, 
and  to  abstain  from  polemics.  But 
argument  would  have  been  useless. 
I  had  to  do  with  a  people  who  saw 
the  outer  world  through  the  spec- 
tacles of  their  journalists,  and  who 
would  no  more  admit  the  imperfec- 
tions of  America  than  a  lover  will 
see  a  blemish  in  his  mistress.  To 
them  America  was  all  in  all ;  and 
the  mightiest  countries  in  Europe 
were  esteemed  by  them  as  rotten 
and  worthless,  only  existing  by  the 
sufferance  of  the  Giant  Republic. 
As  for  my  praise  of  the  British 
Constitution,  they  simply  laughed 
at  it,  assuring  me  that  I  knew  no- 
thing about  the  matter,  and  that 
there  could  be  no  liberty  where  a 
plain  man  was  not  allowed  to  go  to 
court  in  his  working  dress  if  he 
chose.  But  I  had  not  crossed  the 
ocean  to  argue  :  I  had  come  to 
pluck  out  the  heart  of  the  mystery 
concerning  the  Nauvoo  and  Ne- 
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braska  Railway.  And  I  was  very 
careful  at  dinner  -  tables,  bars, 
cafes,  and  railway  cars,  to  elicit 
all  available  information  with  re- 
spect to  the  resources  of  the  West. 
What  I  heard  was,  of  course,  vague ; 
but  on  the  whole  it  contained  some 
comfort.  It  appeared  certain  that 
a  great  trade  was  carried  on  by 
land  and  water ;  that  towns  started 
up  with  incredible  quickness  in  the 
midst  of  desolate  prairies,  or,  like 
Chicago,  on  piles  in  a  swamp  ;  and 
that  hardy  men  were  taming  the 
wilderness.  So  far  so  good.  But 
it  did  not  appear  to  me  that  secu- 
rity to  life  and  property  went  in 
exactly  the  same  ratio  as  the  in- 
crease of  wealth.  I  heard  odd 
stories  about  regulators,  vigilance 
committees,  and  Judge  Lynch. 
Mob -law  seemed  paramount  to 
written  statutes ;  and  the  fiat  of  a 
legal  court  required  to  be  backed 
by  the  good  pleasure  of  a  majority 
before  its  execution  could  be  guar- 
anteed. Besides,  the  moral  stand- 
ard of  the  community  did  not  rank 
as  high  as  perhaps  a  very  delicate 
sense  of  honour  required.  Com- 
mercial tricks  were  spoken  of  as 
"  clever,"  or  "  ingenious,"  which  in 
other  lands  would  have  engaged  the 
serious  attention  of  the  law-officers 
of  the  Crown ;  and  the  most  unprin- 
cipled ruse  was  mentioned  with 
laughter  and  indulgence,  if  not  with 
approbation.  All  this  augured  bad- 
ly, methought,  for  the  prospects  of 
the  Nauvoo  and  Nebraska  Railway. 
And  yet  I  did  not  despair,  and  still 
less  did  I  drop  a  hint  of  my  suspi- 
cions to  any  casual  acquaintance. 
It  was  not  for  me,  a  managing  di- 
rector, to  denounce  the  project  with 
which  my  name  was,  alas !  inex- 
tricably linked,  until  it  should  be 
proved  a  bubble  on  the  very  clear- 
est evidence.  I  reached  Fort  Ma- 
dison, the  most  remote  point  to 
which  the  steam-horse  could  con- 
vey me,  and  had,  at  any  rate,  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  was 
within  a  few  miles  of  Nauvoo.  I 
hired  a  mule-waggon  for  the  jour- 
ney, and  sitting  down  to  dinner  at 
the  public  table  of  the  hotel,  I  in- 
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quired  what  sort  of  a  place  Nauvoo 
might  be  ? 

"Nauvoo,  mister,"  said  a  tall 
gaunt  man  whom  his  friends  ad- 
dressed as  "  Major,"  "  Nauvoo  is  a 
pretty  considerable  sprig  of  a  city. 
It  is  a  tall  place,  sir.  There  air 
good  points  and  great  developments 
about  Nauvoo.  Do  you  settle  down 
there,  stranger  1  I  could  sell  you  a 
lot  of  land  awful  cheap." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  I,  "  I  have  no 
intention  of  becoming  a  resident  at 
Nauvoo ;  I  merely  wish  to  visit 
it." 

"  I  see,"  observed  another  guest ; 
"  you  want  to  have  a  peep  at  the 
great  temple  the  Mormons  built  be- 
fore Joe  Smith  was  shot  at  Spring- 
field. 'Tain't  much  you'll  see, 
though,  stranger,  for  the  place  is 
all  to  ruin.  The  bhoys  were  not 
soft  enough  to  let  so  much  cedar- 
pine  and  dressed  limestone  stand, 
when  houses  were  costing  hatfulls 
of  dollars.  But  Nauvoo  has  some 
fine  bluffs,  con-sidered  aiqual  to  any 
scenery  the  old  Rhine  can  show." 

"  Air  you  in  the  hardware  line  1 
If  so,  we  might  trade,  I  guess ; " 
said  a  little  man  at  my  elbow. 

"No,  no;"  I  returned,  "my 
journey  is  not  of  a  commercial 
character,  exactly." 

"  Political,  eh  1 "  asked  the  Major : 
"  picking  up  news,  perhaps,  for  your 
Downing  Street  wiseacres,  and  feel- 
ing Uncle  Sam's  pulse  to  know 
when  the  old  gentleman  is  at  fever 
heat,  eh,  mister  1 " 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  I ;  "  I  have 
no  mission  of  the  sort ;  nor,  indeed, 
do  I  believe  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  entertain  any  peculiar  an- 
xiety on  the  subject  you  mention." 

A  cough  and  shrug  of  disappro- 
bation pervaded  the  assembly. 

"  It  is  well  known,  sir,"  said  the 
tall  Major,  "  that  the  Government 
of  your  benighted  land  is  ever  on 
the  watch  for  the  expression  of 
American  opinion.  American  opin- 
ion, sir,  has  great  weight  in  your 
House  of  Commons." 

"  I  was  not  aware  of  it,  I  give 
you  my  word  ; "  I  answered  with  a 
smile. 

2s 
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"  Perhaps  not,  sir,  perhaps  not," 
replied  the  Major,  pityingly.  "  Do 
you  never  read  the '  Evening  Planet/ 
sir,  when  you  are  at  home  1 " 

I  winced.  The  truth  was,  that  I 
did  take  in  the  '  Evening  Planet,' 
and  needfully  perused  therein  the 
valuable  dicta  of  its  eloquent  pro- 
prietor, a  celebrated  parliamentary 
and  platform  orator.  And  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  give  credence 
to  the  confident  assurance  of  this 
gentleman,  that  we  were  miles  be- 
hind the  Northern  States  of  the 
American  Union  in  all  that  was 
useful  and  good,  and  that  we  could 
not  do  better  than  copy  so  shining 
a  model  in  all  things.  I  had  read 
and  heard  the  bold  statement,  made 
in  defiance  of  statistics,  that  America 
was  floating  peacefully  on  the  tide 
of  prosperity  into  the  haven  of  uni- 
versal empire — an  empire  won  by 
bloodless  means,  of  course ;  for  what 
nation,  unsaddled  with  an  aristo- 
cracy, would  dream  of  war,  while 
Britain  was  sinking  into  decrepi- 
tude and  decay !  All  this,  and  much 
more,  had  I  heard  and  read,  and  I 
had  believed  that  Britannia  ought 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  her  flighty  off- 
spring for  instruction,  and  to  re- 
model her  old  institutions  after  a 
republican  pattern.  But,  as  not 
seldom  happens,  a  nearer  view  of 
the  United  States  did  not  precisely 
confirm  the  loud  assertions  of  the 
Americanising  party  in  the  British 
press  and  senate,  and  I  was  gradu- 
ally losing  my  ideal  admiration  for 
transatlantic  liberty  and  customs. 
After  the  rapid  dinner,  and  the 
more  leisurely  supplement  of  juleps 
and  brandy-cobblers  imbibed  in  the 
bar-room  of  the  hotel,  I  asked  a 
coloured  waiter  if  my  waggon  and 
mules  were  forthcoming,  as  I  was 
desirous  of  reaching  Nauvoo  before 
dark. 

"  Iss,  massa ! "  answered  the  negro, 
and  whisked  off  with  his  napkin  to 
inquire  after  the  lingering  equipage. 

The  Major  said  he  was  going  to 
Nauvoo  too,  and  begged  the  favour 
of  a  lift,  which  I  willingly  conceded. 

The  mules  and  waggon,  with 
their  whipcracking  teamster,  soon 
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rattled  up  to  the  door ;  my  bill  was 
promptly  paid,  my  baggage  trans- 
ferred to  the  vehicle;  the  Major  and 
I  climbed  into  our  places,  and  we 
started. 

"  How  comes  it.  Major,"  said  I, 
"  that  there  is  no  line  open  to  Nau- 
voo 1" 

The  Major  knocked  the  ashes  off 
his  cigar  as  he  replied,  "  Wall,  I 
suppose  it  wouldn't  pay.  Rail  to 
Fort  Madison  is  all  right  and  spry, 
because  Uncle  Sam  has  property 
there  ;  but  I  guess  not  a  dime  could 
be  drawed  from  Washington  trea- 
sury to  make  a  line  on  to  Nauvoo." 

"  And  from  Nauvoo,  westward 
through  Iowa,  say  to  Nebraska," 
observed  I,  with  affected  careless- 
ness '}  "  what  should  you  say  to  the 
prospects  of  a  railroad  in  that  direc- 
tion 1 " 

My  heart  throbbed  audibly  as  I 
spoke,  for  all  my  feigned  indiffer- 
ence, and  I  listened  with  anxiety 
for  the  Major's  reply.  I  had  not 
long  to  wait. 

"  That  depends,"  said  my  fellow- 
traveller,  with  sagacious  delibera- 
tion, "  on  the  sort  of  rail  you  talk 
about.  Is  it  a  line  to  go  no  farther 
than  Wall  Street,  and  perhaps  your 
London  Capel  Court,  that  you  are 
speaking  of,  mister  1 " 

"  Wall  Street  and  Capel  Court ! 
Upon  my  life,  I  hardly  comprehend 
you,"  returned  I. 

"  Moonshine,  flummery,  make-be- 
lieve, sleepers,  rails,  stations,  all  of 
paper,  that's  what  I  mean,  stranger; " 
rejoined  the  Major,  somewhat  impa- 
tiently. 

"  But  I  spoke  of  a  lona  fide  con- 
cern— of  a  real  railway,  honestly 
made  and  fairly  worked,"  answered 
I ;  "  what  would  you  say  to  that?" 

"  Say  ! "  replied  the  Major,  with 
infinite  contempt,  "  say  !  Let  me 
see  the  gonies.  Trot  'em  up  to  me, 
sir.  Just  let  me  have  a  look  at  the 
simple  ones  that  are  at  the  head  of 
the  business,  and  I'll  tell  them  what 
I  think,  fast  enough.  No,  Nauvoo 
is  a  rising  place,  a  neat  location, 
but  it  can  wait  for  a  rail  one  while, 
unless  every  sage  plant  on  the  prairie 
turns  to  silver  dollars." 
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After  this  I  asked  the  Major  no 
more  questions.  We  reached  Nau- 
voo,  and  through  the  dusk  I  espied 
the  shingled  roofs  of  its  houses,  the 
bold  bluffs  of  limestone,  the  rushing 
coffee-coloured  river,  and  the  un- 
finished building  -  lots  with  their 
heaps  of  wreck  and  rubbish.  We 
put  up  at  the  General  Jackson 
Hotel.  I  had  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  Squire  Park  of  Nauvoo,  a 
gentleman  in  the  flatboat  interest, 
who  owed  his  title  of  Squire  to  his 
being  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace.  But  on  repairing  to  his 
house  I  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment— the  more  vexatious  because 
Mr  Park  had  been  eulogised  by 
Judge  Tips  as  a  man  who  knew  the 
West  thoroughly.  Squire  Park  was 
gone  to  Cairo  on  business,  and  was 
not  expected  back  before  the  end  of 
the  month.  On  consulting  the  map 
I  carried,  I  found  that  a  place  called 
Keosauque  was  the  nearest  of  the 
few  towns  in  Iowa  to  the  line  of 
railway,  real  or  imaginary,  in  con- 
nection with  which  my  name,  and 
those  of  other  men  of  respectability 
and  substance,  were  flaming,  in  adver- 
tisements and  on  the  broadsheets  of 
a  prospectus,  throughout  the  British 
metropolis.  I  set  off  to  Keosauque, 
mounted  on  an  Indian  pony,  and 
accompanied  by  a  guide  in  the  shape 
of  a  wiry  backwoodsman,  in  an  en- 
during costume  of  leather,  and  who 
gave  accommodation  to  my  port- 
manteau behind  his  saddle.  For 
some  miles  we  rode  in  silence  over 
the  apparently  boundless  sea  of 
grass,  mottled  with  weeds  and 
flowers,  and  occasionally  studded 
with  lone  farmhouses  and  maize 
fields,  or  by  herds  of  grazing  cattle. 
Those  half-reclaimed  mustangs  are 
not  the  most  pleasant  mount  for 
a  timid  rider,  nor  am.  I,  George 
Bulkeley  of  Stamford  Hill,  a  very 
adventurous  horseman ;  and  before 
we  had  got  far,  I  began  to  wish  the 
brute  I  rode  would  desist  from  what 
seemed  an  alternation  of  starts  and 
stumbles.  My  guide,  a  good-hum- 
oured wild  man,  observed  my  em- 
barrassment, and  undertook  its  re- 
moval. 
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"  See  here,  Colonel,"  said  he — 
strangers  in  the  West  are  usually 
decorated  with  visionary  epaul- 
ettes— "you  mustn't  keep  the  rein 
so  slack  as  that,  nor  yet  hold  your 
hand  up  level  with  your  cravat,  or, 
scalp  me,  but  you'll  be  spilt !  Mus- 
tangs want  a  tight  grip  on  the  bit. 
So  —  steady  now.  Stick  in  your 
knees,  Colonel,  and  scorn  to  ketch 
hold  of  the  pummel  —  so.  Do  as 
you  see  me  do  ;  give  him  a  touch 
of  the  spur,  but  mind  his  kicking — 
for  mustangs  can  kick,  they  can. 
You'll  do  nicely,  now." 

Ichabod  was  a  skilful  riding-mas- 
ter,by  instinct, I  suppose ;  and , thanks 
to  his  forcible  instructions,  I  was 
soon  on  better  terms  with  my  re- 
fractory quadruped.  On  we  rode, 
over  the  waving  grass,  through  the 
rank  weeds,  through  the  belts  of 
cottonwood  timber  and  maples 
that  skirted  every  streamlet,  and 
past  the  swampy  bottoms  where 
sluggish  waters  wound  like  wounded 
snakes.  We  dined  on  dried  veni- 
son, jerked  beef,  parched  corn,  and 
hominy,  at  a  farm  which  did  duty 
for  an  inn,  and  slept  at  another 
house  of  the  same  character.  Next 
day  we  resumed  our  route  ;  and  as 
we  rode  towards  Keosauque,  I  ven- 
tured to  ask  Ichabod  if  he  had  ever 
heard  of  the  Great  Nauvoo  and  Ne- 
braska Railway.  I  had  been  hither- 
to averse  to  propounding  this  query ; 
for  how  could  I  tell  whether  the  in- 
terests of  my  informant  might  con- 
flict with  mine  1 — but  with  this  rough 
frontiersman  I  felt  I  was  safe.  He, 
at  least,  was  no  rival  speculator — no 
shareholder  in  a  competing  line — no 
steamboat  proprietor,  or  lord  of 
many  stage-waggons.  But  his  first 
answer  was  not  satisfactory.  It  was 
comprised  in  the  one  word,  "Anan!" 

"The  Railway" — asked  I  again — 
"  from  Nauvoo  to  Nebraska  :  not  a 
finished,  thing,  of  course  ;  but  you 
surely  must  have  seen  or  heard  of 
the  works — the  bridges,  the  embank- 
ments, and  the  rest  of  the  prepara- 
tions?" 

Ichabod  shook  his  head.  "  You're 
talking  Greek  to  me,  Colonel,  and 
that  air  a  fact." 
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"  How  is  it  possible,"  cried  I,  in 
an  agony,  "that  there  can  have 
been  a  railway  begun  in  this 
country,  and  the  settlers  unaware  of 
it  1  Surely  you  must  be  a~stranger 
to  this  part  of  the  State  yourself  !  " 

"  You're  wrong  there,  Colonel/' 
answered  Ichabod ;  "  I'm  Illinois 
born,  but  I'm  Iowa  bred.  In  this 
State  I  was  raised ;  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve there's  a  thing  happened  over 
the  border  sin'  I  could  mount  a 
horse,  be  it  burner  or  deer,  loping 
Indian,  runaway  nigger,  or  Yankee 
pedlar,  without  my  hearing  on't. 
Stop"  (and  he  smote  his  knee  with  a 
palm  as  hard  as  iron) — "  I've  got  it. 
You're  talking  of  Harvey's  Folly." 

And  I  thought  the  young  back- 
woodsman would  have  tumbled  off 
his  horse  in  the  extravagant  burst 
of  mirth  which  this  discovery  pro- 
duced. "  Who-whoop  1 "  cried  he ; 
"  I've  seen  queer  sights,  but  never 
did  I  think  to  see  a  stranger  come 
out  in  a  bee-line  from  the  old  coun- 
try— no  offence,  Colonel! — to  ax 
about  Harvey's  Folly.  I'd  nigh 
forgot  that  the  thing  existed  at  all. 
Wah  !  but  it  beats  coon-catching  ! " 

With  some  trouble  I  got  an  ex- 
planation. It  appeared  from  the 
borderer's  statement  that,  years 
ago,  a  speculative  individual  of  the 
name  of  Harvey  had  undertaken 
to  construct  a  railway  |rom  Ne- 
braska to  Nauvoo,  with  a  ^branch 
linking  it  to  the  Central  Illinois 
line.  He  had  obtained  the  usual 
charter  and  grant  of  land  from  t&e 
State,  and  had  actually  commenced 
operations  between  Keosauque  and 
New  Buda,  two  little  towns  not  far 
from  the  Missourj.  boundary.  But 
he  had  soon  desisted  from  the 
Sisyphean  task,  ruined,  dishearten- 
ed, or  disappointed  of  the  aid  on 
which  he  had  somewhat  sanguinely 
reckoned ;  and  thenceforth  no  more 
had  been  said  of  the  scheme  or 
the  schemer.  "  But  the  property," 
groaned  I,  "  the  works,  surely  they 
must  remain  1 " 

"Why,"  said  Ichabod,  medita- 
tively, f  -  J  kinder  think  there's  rails 
laid  down  a  bit — yes,  for  some  miles 
I  guess,  and  they'll  be  there  still. 


The  cussed  Indians  can't  have 
stampedoed  them,  like  they  do  the 
cattle.  There's  a  tidy  bridge  over 
a  creek  or  two  Harvey  built,  and 
some  sheds  and  scantling ;  and 
that's  about  all." 

"All,"  said  I,  "think  again, 
Ichabod.  Surely  there  must  be 
more  plant  than  that,  and  then  the 
rolling  stock  1 " 

The  frontiersman  laughed.  "  We 
know  more  about  gunstocks  than 
rolling  stocks,  out  here  on  the  pa- 
raras,"  said  he  ;  "  and  I  never  heard 
of  plants,,  onless  'twas  hickory  or 
sumach.  But  I've  kinder  cata- 
logued the  hull  fixings  for  you, 
^Colonel,  without  'tis  a  pile  of  rusty 
iron,  or  a  few  waggon-loads  of  logs 
— neat  bits  of  oak  timber  they  were, 
trimmed  and  dressed,  and  shaped 
mighty  like  a  saddle-tree,  that  Har- 
vey left  on  the  ground." 

"  The  sleepers,  I  suppose,"  re- 
turned I ;  "  are  they  there  still  ?  " 

"  Well,  Colonel,  mebbe  some  of 
'em  are  taking  a  nap  there  still," 
replied  Ichabod,  "  but  parara  men 
often  camp  thereabouts,  hunting, 
cattle-tending,  or  prospecting,  and 
firewood  being  mortal  scarce  on  the 
plains,  'twasn't  to  be  expected  the 
bhoys  wouldn't  make  free  with 
some  chips  to  cook  with.  I  may 
have  had  a  chop  at  those  logs  with 
my  tomahawk,  when  I  wanted  a 
broil,  onst  or  twice,  myself." 

I  groaned  again.  The  Great 
Nauvoo  and  Nebraska  Railway 
was  evidently  as  brittle  a  specula- 
tion as  Alnaschar's  basket  of  glass. 
I  finished  the  ride  to  Keosauque  in 
moody  reverie.  There  was  no  other 
guest  to  share  such  rugged  plenty 
as  the  wooden  tavern,  called  by 
courtesy  the  Eagle  Hotel,  could  af- 
ford ;  and  as  the  landlord  was  ab- 
sent, and  the  landlady  busy  in  the 
management  of  her  children  and 
Irish  helps,  no  one  talked  to  me, 
and  I  sat  sullen  and  dejected  the 
whole  evening.  Next  day,  tired  as 
I  was,  I  set  out  again,  under  Icha- 
bod's  guidance,  to  visit  what  he 
persisted  in  naming  Harvey's  Folly. 
We  reached  the  spot  at  last.  A 
swampy  level,  intersected  by  run- 
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lets  of  water,  and  with  a  good  deal 
of  thorny  brake,  and  here  and  there 
a    clump   of    cottonwood    poplars 
diversifying  the   scene,  had   been 
selected  by  Mr  Harvey  for  the  site 
of  his  preliminary  operations.  Why 
he  had  chosen  that  wet  ground  at 
all,  when  so  much  dry  prairie  lay 
beyond,  of  very  tolerable  smooth- 
ness, it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  -, 
but  perhaps  the  more  accurate  level 
had  tempted  him.  There  were  rails, 
certainly  there  were  rails,  half-hid- 
den by  the  growth  of  hemlocks  and 
rank  grass ;  but  on  dismounting  I 
discovered  that,  for  lack  of  proper 
metal  trams,  the  rails  had  been  con- 
structed of  wood,  covered  with  a 
thin  slip  of  iron — not  an  unusual 
device  in  out-of-the-way  parts  of 
America,  as  I  was  afterwards  told. 
The  fastenings  were  very  defective, 
the  sleepers  loose,  and  the  whole 
concern  had  a  crazy  haphazard  look. 
Such  as  they  were,  these  precious 
rails  were  continued  for  about  5 
miles — 5  miles  out  of  350 ! — and  then 
they  terminated  in  a  mass  of  ruin 
and  confusion.    There  were  roofless 
sheds,  scantlings  and  screens  blown 
down  by  hurricane  gusts,  heaps  of 
rusty  iron,  broken  tools,  damaged 
wheelbarrows,  and  a  shattered  truck 
with  only  one  wheel  left.      Also 
there  were  a  quantity  of  sleepers  of 
dressed  oak,  and  the  fragments  of 
many  more,  split  by  the  axe  and 
charred  to  coal,  as  they  lay  around 
the  blackened  spots  of  burnt  turf, 
where  many  a  camp-fire  had  been 
lit  by  the  frontiersmen.     That  was 
all  the  valuable  property  left  at  the 
disposal  of  the  directors.    The  sight 
sickened  me.      "  Harvey's  Folly/' 
muttered  I  between  my  teeth,  "  say 
rather    Bulkeley' s   Folly  —  Bulke- 
ley's  credulity,  idiocy,  weakness  ! 
And  not  only  mine,  but  Tom  Har- 
ris's, and  that  of  all  of  us.     What 
a  long-eared  pack  were  we  to  be 
lured  by  the  crafty  piping  of  such 
a  dissembling  knave  as  that  glib 
Colonel !  "     I  rode  away,  sad  and 
careworn.      Ichabod's  quaint  talk 
was    unnoticed.      I    had    another 
companion   that    claimed   my  un- 
divided   attention,   and   that  was 
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Care,  Black  Care,  which  sat  crouch- 
ing   behind    my   saddle.      I   was 
haunted    by    a    ghastly    phantom 
of    impending    bankruptcy.      The 
London     Gazette    spread    its    ill- 
omened  sheet  before  me,  and  in  its 
fatal  columns  I  read,  in  naming 
characters,   "  George  Bulkeley,  of 
Cannon  Street  in  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, and  Stamford  Hill,  Middlesex, 
to  surrender  at  Portugal  Street  on 
Monday  the    14th   inst.      Official 
Assignee,    Mr  Wilks!"      That  it 
should  have  come  to  this  !     Ruin, 
ruin,  ruin.     Ruin  and  disgrace  to 
us  all,  the  duped  directors  of  this 
wretched  swindle.     Were  we  not 
responsible  for  the   debts  of  the 
undertaking?    Was  not  the  paid- 
up  capital  in  the  treacherous  hands 
of  our  Yankee  cashier,  Dr  Titus 
A.   C.  Bett,  and  could  there  be  a 
doubt  that  it  was  lost  for  ever? 
Plainly  the  whole  business  was  a 
fraudulent  trick  from  the  first — a 
net  to  catch  gold-fish!      Ah!    al- 
ready with  my  mind's  eye  I  saw 
the  broker's  men  in  possession  of 
Magnolia  Villa ;   I  saw  my  costly 
furniture,  the  cellar  of  wines  I  had 
been  so  proud  of,   carriages,   pic- 
tures,    everything,    submitted    to 
public  competition  by  a  smirking 
auctioneer.     I  heard  the  hammer 
fall,  knocking  down  my  Lares  and 
Penates  to  the  highest  bidder.    Go- 
ing, going,  gone  !  the  accursed  for- 
mula rang  in  my  ears  with  baleful 
clearness.    Magnolia  Cottage  to  let ! 
My  family  hiding  in  poor  lodgings 
in  Boulogne  !     George  Bulkeley,  a 
moody  bankrupt,   slinking    about 
the  pier  of  that  refuge  for  insol- 
vency, and  afraid  to  face  the  Stock 
Exchange  !   Even  though  the  Court 
might  declare  me  blameless,  even 
though    the    commissioner    might 
whitewash  me  into  commercial  puri- 
ty, my  conscience  was  less  complai- 
sant, and  sternly  refused  me  even  a 
third-class  certificate. 

I  might  have  had  the  right  to 
ruin  myself  and  family,  but  what 
right  had  I  to  make  desolate  the 
hearths  of  many  helpless  and  con- 
fiding people  1  How  about  those 
shareholders  ignorant  of  business, 
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those  pinched  vicars,  needy  widows, 
poor  old  half-pay  officers,  and  the 
rest,  who  had  been  dazzled  by  our 
prospectus,  and  had  invested  their 
savings  in  the  pocket  of  Dr  Titus 
A.  C.  Bett  ]  It  was  my  respectable 
name,  in  common  with  those  of  my 
fellows  in  the  Direction,  which  had 
baited  the  hook  for  such  poor  prey 
as  these.  My  heart  —  even  City 
men  have  hearts  sometimes— was 
heavy  and  mournful  with  a  grief 
not  wholly  selfish.  Plump  !  fluff ! 
down  went  the  mustang  on  his 
knees,  his  feet  having  plunged  into 
the  holes  that  led  to  the  dwellings 
of  some  "prairie-dogs" — interesting 
little  brutes  that  burrow  all  over 
the  plains — and  over  the  animal's 
head  I  flew  with  the  force  of  a 
sky-rocket.  Lighting  with  a  great 
thump  on  the  hard  turf,  I  ran  no 
trifling  risk  of  a  broken  neck ;  but 
my  hat  saved  me,  at  the  expense 
of  its  own  demolition,  and  I  was 
only  stunned.  But  when  Ichabod 
hurried  to  the  rescue  he  found  me 
bruised  and  faint,  and  with  a 
sprained  thumb  that  caused  me 
exquisite  pain  for  the  time.  So 
stupified  was  I  by  the  shock,  that 
I  did  not  hear  the  beat  of  hoofs 
upon  the  green  carpet  of  the  prairie, 
nor  the  sound  of  friendly  voices, 
and  was  surprised,  on  looking  up, 
to  see  that  I  was  surrounded  by  a 
large  party  of  equestrians,  who  were 
surveying  me  from  the  saddle  with 
every  appearance  of  interest.  Rid- 
ing-habits and  side-saddles  here  in 
prairie-land  !  hats  and  feathers,  too, 
of  most  ladylike  elegance,  and  a 
pair  of  pretty,  rather  pale  faces 
under  the  shadow  of  those  plumed 
felts.  Besides  the  two  girls,  there 
were  a  grey -haired  elderly  man, 
two  younger  gentlemen,  and  three 
or  four  mounted  blacks  in  suits 
of  striped  cotton,  one  of  whom  led 
a  couple  of  hounds  in  a  long  leash, 
while  another  had  a  buck  strapped 
behind  him  on  the  horse. 

"  Is  the  poor  gentleman  much 
hurt  T'  asked  one  of  the  young 
ladies  in  a  sweet  kind  voice.  Icha- 
bod, as  bold  as  a  lion  in  general, 
was  awkward  and  bashful  when 
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addressed  by  a  lady,  and  seemed 
to  be  weighing  the  words  of  his 
answer,  when  I  felt  it  necessary  to 
reply  for  myself.  On  discovering 
that  I  was  a  stranger  in  the  land, 
General  Warfield  insisted  that  I 
should  accompany  the  party  to  his 
house,  just  across  the  Missouri 
border,  where  my  injured  thumb 
should  receive  every  attention,  and 
where  he  and  his  family  would 
gladly  welcome  me.  Yielding  wil- 
lingly to  this  hospitable  persuasion, 
I  permitted  Ichabod  and  one  of 
the  negroes  to  help  me  to  remount 
my  mustang,  and  we  rode  towards 
the  Missouri  boundary.  The  family 
whose  acquaintance  I  had  just  made 
in  so  singular  a  way,  bore  no  simi- 
larity to  the  travelling  Americans 
whom  it  had  previously  fallen  to 
my  lot  to  encounter.  General 
Warfield,  his  son,  daughters,  and 
nephew,  had  the  well-bred  air  and 
unobtrusive  demeanour  which  I 
had  hitherto  deemed  exclusively 
insular.  They  asked  me  no  abrupt 
questions  as  to  my  station  or  er- 
rand :  they  indulged  in  no  dia- 
tribes against  my  country,  nor  in 
any  extravagant  laudations  of  their 
own ;  and  I  might  have  fancied 
myself  the  guest  of  some  long- 
descended  family  at  home,  but  for 
the  wild  scenes  and  unusual  objects 
that  met  my  eye  as  we  rode  along. 
It  turned  out  that  General  War- 
field,  a  retired  military  officer,  not 
a  militiaman,  was  of  an  old  Vir- 
ginian family,  and  had  migrated 
to  the  newer  soil  of  Missouri  six 
years  ago.  There  his  children  had 
grown  to  be  men  and  women,  in 
the  hardy  habits  of  that  wild  coun- 
try, a  mere  outpost  of  civilisation ; 
and  indeed  they  were  returning 
from  a  hunting  expedition  into 
Iowa  when  they  stumbled  upon 
me  in  my  prostrate  condition. 
Three  hours'  ride  brought  us  to  the 
General's  house,  a  large  building 
of  mingled  wood  and  stone,  with  a 
pretty  garden  on  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  the  farm-buildings,  the 
corrals  for  horses  and  cattle,  and 
the  negro  huts.  Within  I  found 
furniture  of  old-fashioned  dark 
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mahogany,  partridge  -  wood,  and 
bird's-eye  maple,  old  family  pic- 
tures, pretty  knickknacks  picked 
up  during  a  three  years'  residence 
in  Europe,  and  the  massive  silver 
plate  which  had  been  handed  down 
from  father  to  son  ever  since  the 
ancestral  Warfield  settled  in  Vir- 
ginia in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  I 
never  knew  anything  so  un- Ameri- 
can, in  respect  to  the  usual  standard 
of  comparison,  as  the  mode  of  life, 
the  bearing,  and  tastes,  of  General 
Warfield  and  his  high-spirited 
and  amiable  children.  Here  was 
no  exaggeration  of  sentiment,  no 
outrageous  national  vanity,  no 
rude  indifference  to  the  feelings 
of  others,  no  prying,  no  preten- 
sion. I  felt,  as  I  conversed  with 
them,  how  wide  was  the  gulf  that 
severed  the  North  from  the  South. 
It  was  not  diversity  of  interest 
alone,  but  diversity  of  habits, 
principles,  and  aspirations.  Wide 
apart  in  heart  and  mind  as  the 
poles  from  each  other,  the  citizens 
of  the  opposite  ends  of  the  Union 
had  but  the  feeble  Federal  bond  to 
delay  that  violent  disruption  and 
severance  of  which,  even  then,  the 
signs  of  the  times  gave  fearful 
warning.  But  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  linger  on  the  happy  days  I  spent 
beneath  the  roof  of  my  kind  hosts. 
Let  me  rather  relate  the  informa- 
tion I  received  from  General  War- 
field,  when  his  friendly  hospitality 
had  caused  me  to  confide  to  his 
ear  my  errand  to  America,  and  the 
ruin  I  had  too  much  reason  to  an- 
ticipate. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  General, 
"  I  am  glad  you  have  told  me  of 
this — very  glad.  I  can  help  you 
in  this  matter." 

The  General  then  proceeded  to 
tell  me  that,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
residence  in  Missouri,  Harvey,  a 
notorious  speculator,  had  begun  the 
railway  whose  miserable  wreck  I 
had  visited.  He  had  given  it  up 
for  want  of  funds,  had  become  in- 
solvent, and  was  reputed  to  have 
died  in  Texas.  That  he  had  re- 
ceived a  real  concession  of  land  and 
authentic  charters  from  the  State 
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legislatures,  was  undoubted.  But 
the  concession  had  been  clogged  by 
the  express  stipulation,  that  in  two 
years  Harvey  should  have  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  in  working 
order,  and  that  the  whole  should  be 
completed  in  four  years.  The  con- 
dition not  having  been  complied 
with,  the  concession  was  null  and 
void.  The  Great  Nauvoo  and  Ne- 
braska Railway  Company,  had  no 
right  to  a  corporate  existence. 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  I  of  course  per- 
used the  papers.  I  saw  no  men- 
tion of  such  a  conditional  clause." 

The  General  smiled. 

"  Depend  upon  it,  Mr  Bulkeley," 
said  he,  "  that  erasure  and  forgery 
have  been  practised  to  make  the 
old  deeds  sufficiently  tempting  to 
effect  the  only  purpose  their  present 
holders  have  in  view — that  of  rais- 
ing cash  in  the  London  market. 
Colonel  Sling — who,  by  the  way,  is 
no  more  a  colonel,  even  of  militia, 
than  black  Caesar  there — is  no  no- 
vice at  fraud.  He  was  convicted  at 
Jefferson  city  of  a  like  offence,  and 
I  was  present  at  his  trial,  and  heard 
some  of  his  antecedents  ;  indeed,  I 
was  a  witness  in  the  case.  But  if 
you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will 
hasten  back  to  England,  and,  if 
possible,  save  the  funds  in  the 
hands  of  this  confederate  of  his, 
this  Bett,  before  the  pair  can  ab- 
scond with  their  gains.  Do  not 
parley,  but  apply  to  the  police  at 
once,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  too  late." 

Finally,  General  Warfield  was  so 
good  as  to  accompany  me  to  the 
chief  town  of  Iowa  State,  where  he 
introduced  me  to  the  legal  authori- 
ties, by  whom  his  statements  were 
fully  confirmed,  and  the  Nauvoo 
and  Nebraska  declared  a  transpar- 
ent swindle.  In  this  town  we  sud- 
denly came  on  "  Colonel"  Sling, 
who  had  come  out  by  the  next 
packet,  and  was  tracking  me,  no 
doubt  in  the  hope  of  hoodwinking 
or  silencing  me  in  some  mode  or 
other.  But  when  he  saw  the  Gen- 
eral, his  swaggering  air  collapsed, 
a  guilty  crimson  suffused  his  yel- 
low cheeks,  and  he  slunk  away  and 
entered  a  tavern  without  accosting 
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us.  And  yet  when,  after  giving 
hearty  thanks  to  my  kindly  Vir- 
ginian friend,  I  hurried  to  embark 
at  New  York,  I  had  the  honour  of 
finding  Colonel  Coriolanus  Sling, 
my  fellow-passenger.  He  now  ven- 
tured to  address  me,  but  by  this 
time  I  was  on  my  guard  against  his 
specious  eloquence,  and  he  retired 
with  an  air  of  mingled  effrontery 
and  shame.  At  Liverpool,  as  I  took 
my  seat  in  the  train,  which  I  did 
without  the  loss  of  a  moment,  I 
saw  Colonel  Sling  dart  into  the 
telegraph  office.  So  busy  was  my 
brain  with  what  was  before  me, 
that  I  did  not,  during  the  principal 
part  of  the  journey,  attach  any  par- 
ticular meaning  to  this  proceeding 
of  my  treacherous  ally.  When  I 
did  think  of  its  probable  object,  I 
struck  my  forehead,  and  could  have 
cursed  my  blind  stupidity,  my  dul- 
ness  of  conception.  After  all  my 
haste,  scampering  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  the  station  at  Liverpool, 
was  I  to  be  too  late,  after  all  1  Was 
this  Yankee  rascal  to  be  permitted 
to  warn  his  brother  knave  in  Lon- 
don through  my  inattention,  and 
was  the  paid-up  capital  to  fatten 
the  two  harpies  whose  tools  we  had 
been  1  Heavy  misgivings  filled  my 
heart  as  I  arrived  in  London,  hur- 
ried to  Scotland  Yard,  and  request- 
ed that  a  detective  policeman  might 
at  once  be  ordered  to  accompany 
me  to  the  residence  of  Dr  Titus  A. 
C.  Bett,  cashier  to  the  Nauvoo  and 
Nebraska  Company.  Luckily  I 
was  a  man  of  credit  and  character 
in  the  city ;  my  request  was  granted 
instantly,  and  off  whirled  the  han- 
som cab,  as  fast  as  hansom  cab 
could  be  impelled  by  the  most  la- 
vish bribe,  on  its  way  to  Piccadilly, 
bearing  me  and  a  quiet  man  with  a 
resolute,  thoughtful  face,  in  plain 
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clothes.  Ha !  there  is  a  cab  wait- 
ing at  the  door  as  we  jump  out — I 
hot  and  breathless,  the  policeman 
cool  and  steady.  The  gaping  servant- 
girl  belonging  to  the  lodgings 
comes  quickly  at  our  knock.  It  is 
morning  yet,  early  morning,  from  a 
London  point  of  view — not  much 
after  nine. 

"IsDrBettin?" 

"  Yes,  sir,7'  replies  the  girl,  "  but 
he's  just  a-going.  He  sent  me  out 
for  the  cab  five  minutes  ago,  and 
he's  called  away  so  sudden  he  won't 
take  breakfast." 

"  Ah,  indeed ! "  says  the  detec- 
tive ;  "  telegram,  I  suppose,  eh  '?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  maid, 
"  and  he  swore  hawful  because  I 
hadn't  woke  him  up  directly  it 
came,  two  hour  ago,  along  with  the 
milk,  but  I  didn't  dare,  'cause  he 
always  stops  out  late,  and  always 
swears  and  scolds  if  I  bring  up  his 
hot  water  before  nine  o'clock." 

I  could  have  hugged  that  maid, 
Mary  Ann,  Eliza,  or  Susan,  no 
matter  what,  for  she  was  my  pre- 
server— a  most  valuable  but  unwit- 
ting ally.  I  did  give  her  a  sove- 
reign as  I  bade  her  show  us  up. 
We  found  the  Doctor,  unshaved, 
half  dressed,  tugging  at  his  boots, 
and  with  a  leather  dressing-case 
weighty  with  gold  and  notes  lying 
on  the  table  at  his  elbow.  We 
rushed  in  with  scant  ceremony. 
The  detective  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder  and  took  him  into  cus- 
tody with  the  magic  formula  of  ut- 
tering her  Majesty's  name.  The 
bubble  burst,  but  the  funds  were 
saved;  and  after  some  expense, 
ridicule,  and  trouble,  we  were  able 
to  return  their  money  to  the  share- 
holders, and  I  washed  my  hands 
most  gladly  of  my  American  in- 
vestment. 
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THE  LANDSCAPE  OF   ANCIENT  ITALY,   AS  DELINEATED   IN  THE 
POMPEIAN  PAINTINGS. 


"  Und  aber  nach  zweitausend  Jahren 
Kara  ich  desselbigen  Wegs  gefahren. " 

"  Et  puis  nous  irons  voir,  car  decadence  et  deuil 
Viennent  toujpurs  apres  la  puissance  et  1'orgueil, 
Nous  irons  voir  .  .  .  .  " 


WE  are  so  much  accustomed  to 
depend  on  the  four  great  literary 
languages  for  the  whole  body  of 
our  information  and  amusement, 
that  it  occurs  to  few  to  consider 
that  ignorance  of  other  European 
dialects  involves  any  inconvenience 
at  all,  except  to  those  who  have 
occasion  to  visit  the  countries  in 
which  they  are  spoken.  Yet  there 
is  much  of  really  valuable  matter 
which  sees  the  light  only  in  the 
minor  tongues,  especially  those  of 
the  industrious  North,  and  with 
which  the  world  has  never  been 
made  familiar  through  translation. 
Joachim  Frederic  Schouw,  the 
Danish  botanist,  is  one  of  the 
writers  of  our  day  who  has  suf- 
fered most  prejudicially  both  to 
his  own  fame  and  to  the  public 
from  having  employed  only  his 
native  language.  For  his  writings 
are  not  only  valuable  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  but  belong  to  the 
most  popular  order  of  scientific 
writing,  and  would  assuredly  have 
been  general  favourites,  had  not 
the  bulk  of  them  remained  un- 
translated .  His  '  Tableau  du  Climat 
de  1' Italic'  has,  however,  appeared 
in  French,  and  is  a  standard  work. 
A  little  collection  of  very  brief 
and  popular  essays,  entitled  'The 
Earth,  Plants,  and  Man,'  has  been 
translated  both  into  German  and 
English.  One  of  these,  styled 
'  The  Plants  of  Pompeii,'  is  found- 
ed on  a  rather  novel  idea.  The 
paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  dis- 
interred houses  of  that  city  con- 
tain (among  other  things)  many 
landscape  compositions.  Some- 
times these  are  accessory  to  histo- 
rical representations.  But  they 
often  merely  portray  the  scenery 


of  ordinary  out-door  life.  The  old 
decorators  of  the  Pompeian  cham- 
bers had  indeed  an  evident  taste 
for  those  trivial  tricks  of  theatrical 
deception,  which  are  still  very  po- 
pular in  Italy.  Their  verdure,  sky, 
and  so  forth,  seem  often  as  if  meant 
to  impose  on  the  spectator  for  a 
moment  as  realities ;  and  are,  there- 
fore, executed  in  a  "  realistic " 
though  sketchy  style.  "  Conse- 
quently," says  Schouw,  "the  ob- 
servation of  the  plants  which  are 
represented  in  these  paintings  will 
give,  as  far  as  they  go,  the  measure 
of  those  which  were  familiar  to  the 
ancient  eye,  and  will  help  to  show 
the  identities  and  the  differences 
between  the  vegetation  of  the  Cam- 
panian  plains  a  hundred  years 
after  Christ,  and  that  which  adorns 
them  now." 

We  propose  to  follow  the  Pro- 
fessor through  this  confined  but 
elegant  little  chapter  of  his  investi- 
gations. But  by  restraining  our- 
selves to  this  alone,  we  should  be 
dealing  with  only  part  of  a  subject. 
In  most  regions,  two  thousand  years 
have  made  considerable  changes  in 
the  appearance  of  the  vegetable 
covering  of  the  earth  ;  but  in  that 
land  of  volcanic  influences  in  which 
Pompeii  stood,  great  revolutions 
have  taken  place,  during  that  time, 
in  the  structure  of  the  ground 
itself.  Sea  and  land  have  changed 
places;  mountains  have  risen  and 
sunk ;  the  very  outlines  and  main 
landmarks  of  the  scene  are  other 
than  what  they  were.  Let  us 
for  a  moment  imagine  ourselves 
gazing  with  Emperor  Tiberius  from 
his  "  specular  height "  on  preci- 
pitous Capri,  at  that  unequalled 
panorama  of  sea  and  land  formed 
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by  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  as  thence 
descried,  and  note  in  what  respects 
the  visible  face  of  things  has  changed 
since  he  beheld  it. 

The  central  object  in  his  view, 
as  in  that  of  the  modern  observer, 
was  Vesuvius,  standing  out  a  huge 
insulated  mountain  mass,  uncon- 
formable  with  the  other  outlines  of 
the  landscape,  and  covered  then,  as 
now,  with  its  broad  mantle  of  dusky 
green.  Then,  as  now,  its  volcanic 
soil  was  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine.  But  in  other  respects 
its  appearance  was  widely  different. 
No  slender,  menacing  column  of 
smoke  rose  perpetually  from  its 
summit.  Nor  was  it  lurid,  at  night, 
with  that  red  gleam  of  the  slow 
river  of  fire, 

"  A  cui  riluce 
Di  Capri  la  marina 
E  di  Napoli  il  porto  e  Mergellina." 

It  was  an  extinct  volcano,  and 
had  been  so  for  unknown  ages. 
Nor  did  it  exhibit  its  present  cha- 
racteristic cone,  nor  probably  its 
double  top  ;  Vesuvius  and  Somma 
were  most  likely  one ;  and  the  deep 
half -moon -shaped  ravine  of  the 
Atrio  del  Cavallo,  which  now  divides 
them,  is  thought  to  be  a  relic  of  the 
ancient  crater.  That  crater  was  a 
huge  amphitheatrical  depression, 
several  miles  in  circuit,  filled  with 
pasture -lands  and  tangled  woods. 
Spartacus  and  his  servile  army  had 
used  it  not  long  before  as  a  natural 
fortress.  But  this  feature  was 
scarcely  visible  to  the  spectator  at 
Capri,  opposite  the  mountain,  to 
whom  the  summit  must  have  ap- 
peared as  a  broad  flat-topped  ridge, 
in  shape  and  height  very  similar  to 
the  Table  Mountain  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

At  the  time  in  question,  scarcely 
a  few  vague  traditions  remained  to 
record  the  fact  that  the  mountain 
had  once  "  burnt."  The  fiery  le- 
gends of  Magna  Graecia  related  to 
the  country  west  of  Naples,  where 
volcanic  action  had  been  more  re- 
cent :  the  Phlegraean  fields,  the 
Market-place  of  Vulcan  (Solfatara), 
the  cone  of  Gnarime  (Ischia), 
through  which  the  imprisoned 
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Typhceus  breathed  flame,  from 
whence  he  has  been  since  trans- 
ferred to  Vesuvius,  as  a  Genoese 
monk  informed  us  when  we  and 
he  first  looked  on  that  volcano  to- 
gether. Vesuvius  awoke  from  his 
sleep  of  unknown  length,  as  every 
one  knows,  in  A.D.  79,  when  he 
celebrated  his  resumption  of  autho- 
rity by  that  grand  "  extra  night"  of 
the  24th  August,  which  has  had  no 
rival  since,  in  the  way  of  pyrotech- 
nical  entertainment,  except  on  the 
distant  shores  of  Iceland,  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  Moluccas.  His 
period  of  activity  lasted  nearly  a 
thousand  years.  Then  he  relapsed 
into  lethargy  for  six  hundred.  In 
1631,  he  had  resumed  (as  old  prints 
show),  something  nearly  resembling 
the  form  which  we  have  attributed 
to  him  in  classical  times.  His  top, 
of  great  height,  swollen  up  by  the 
slow  accumulation  of  burning  mat- 
ter, without  a  vent,  was  a  level 
plateau,  with  a  pit-like  crater,  filled 
with  a  forest  of  secular  oaks  and 
ilexes  :  only  a  few  "  fumaroles,"  or 
smoke -holes,  remained  here  and 
there  to  attest  his  real  character. 
Even  the  legends  of  his  conflagra- 
tions had  become  out  of  date.  The 
old  "  Orearch"  or  mountain-spirit, 
Vesevus,  is  portrayed  by  the  local 
poet  Pontanus  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, as  a  rustic  figure,  with  a  bald 
head,  hump  back,  and  cincture  of 
brushwood  —  all  fiery  attributes 
omitted.  Even  his  terrible  name 
was  only  known  to  the  learned  : 
the  people  called  him  the  "  Monte 
di  Somma."  The  suburban  features 
of  a  great  luxurious  city,  convents, 
gardens,vineyards,  hunting-grounds, 
and  parks  of  the  nobility,  had  crept 
again  up  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
until  they  almost  mingled  with  the 
trees  on  the  summit.  The  approach- 
ing hour  was  not  without  its  pre- 
monitory signs,  many  and  strange. 
The  phenomena  which  Bulwer 
makes  his  witch  of  Vesuvius  re- 
count,by  way  of  warning,  to  Arbaces, 
are  very  closely  borrowed  from  con- 
temporary narratives  of  the  erup- 
tion of  1631.  Nor  were  the  omens 
of  superstition  wanting,  accommo- 
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dated  to  the  altered  feelings  of  the 
times.  At  the  Plinian  eruption, 
the  people  imagined  that  the  old 
giants  buried  in  the  Phlegrsean 
fields  had  risen  again,  and  renewed 
their  battle  with  the  gods  :  "  for 
many  phantoms  of  them/'  says  Dio 
Cassius,  "  were  seen  in  the  smoke, 
and  a  blast,  as  of  trumpets,  was 
heard. "  In  1631,  carriages  full  of 
devils  were  seen  to  drive,  and  bat- 
talions of  diabolical  soldiers  to 
gather  in  marching  array  along  the 
precipitous  flanks  of  the  mountain. 
The  footsteps  of  unearthly  animals 
were  tracked  on  the  roads.  "A 
peasant  of  the  name  of  Giovanni 
Camillo"  (so  we  are  informed  by 
the  Jesuit  Giulio  Cesare  Recupito,  a 
contemporary),  "  had  passed  Easter 
Eve  at  a  farm-house  of  his  own  on 
the  mountain.  There,  without  hav- 
ing taken  a  mouthful  of  anything, 
he  was  overtaken  by  a  profound 
slumber,  from  which  awakening 
suddenly,  he  saw  no  longer  before 
his  eyes  the  likeness  of  the  place 
where  he  had  fallen  asleep,  but  a 
new  heaven,  a  new  soil,  a  new  land- 
scape :  instead  of  a  hill-side  cover- 
ed with  wood,  there  appeared  a  wall 
crossing  the  road,  and  extending  on 
each  side  for  a  great  distance,  with 
a  very  lofty  gate.  Astonished  at 
this  new  scene,  he  went  to  the  gate 
to  inquire  where  he  was.  There  he 
found  a  porter  of  the  order  of  St 
Francis,  a  young  man  in  appearance. 
Many  conjecture  that  this  was  St 
Antony  of  Padua.  The  porter  at 
first  seemed  to  repulse  him,  but 
afterwards  admitted  him  into  the 
courtyard,  and  guided  him  about. 
After  a  long  circuit  they  arrived  at 
a  great  range  of  buildings  breathing 
fire  from  every  window."  In  short, 
the  poor  peasant  was  conducted,  after 
the  fashion  of  such  visions,  through 
the  mansions  of  hell  and  purgatory, 
where  he  saw,  of  course,  many  of  his 
acquaintance  variously  tormented. 
"  At  last,  on  the  following  day,  he 
was  restored  to  himself,  and  to  Ve- 
suvius :  and  was  ordered  to  inform 
his  countrymen  that  a  great  ruin 
was  impending  over  them  from  that 
mountain:  wherefore  they  should 
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address  their  vows  and  prayers  to 
God.  On  Easter  Day,  at  noon,  he 
came  home,  and  was  observed  of 
many  with  his  dress  sprinkled  with 
ashes,  his  face  burnt  black,  as  if 
escaped  from  a  fire."  This  was 
two  years  before  the  eruption, 
and  during  the  interval  Camillo 
always  told  the  same  story ;  where- 
fore, after  passing  a  long  time  for 
either  mad  or  drunk,  he  was  finally 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  prophet. 
At  last,  on  the  night  of  the  15th 
December,  the  ancient  volcano  sig- 
nalised his  awakening  by  a  feat 
of  unrivalled  grandeur.  In  forty- 
eight  hours  of  terrific  struggles,  he 
blew  away  the  whole  cap  of  the 
mountain ;  so  that,  on  the  morning 
of  the  18th,  when  the  smoke  at  last 
subsided,  the  Neapolitans  beheld 
their  familiar  summit  a  thousand 
feet  lower  than  it  had  been  before ; 
while  its  southern  face  was  seamed 
by  seven  distinct  rivers  of  fire,  slowly 
rolling  at  several  points  into  the  sea. 
Since  1631,  the  frequency,  if  not 
the  violence,  of  the  eruptions  seems 
to  have  gradually  increased,  and 
Vesuvius  is  probably  more  "  active  " 
now,  in  local  language,  than  at  any 
former  time  in  his  annals,  having 
made  the  fortunes  of  an  infinity  of 
guides  and  miscellaneous  waiters  on 
Providence  within  the  last  twelve 
years,  besides  burning  a  forest  or  two, 
and  expelling  the  peasantry  of  some 
villages.  But  his  performances  on 
a  grand  scale  seem  for  the  present 
suspended.  Frequent  eruptions  pre- 
vent that  accumulation  of  matter 
which  produces  great  ones.  Indeed, 
the  late  Mr  Laing,  whose  '  Notes  of 
a  Traveller '  show  him  to  have  been 
that  identical  "  sturdy  Scotch  Pres- 
byterian whig  "  who  visited  Oxford 
in  company  with  Lockhart's  Regi- 
nald Dalton,  "  reviling  all  things, 
despising  all  things,  and  puffing 
himself  up  with  all  things,"  deli- 
berately pronounced  the  volcano  a 
humbug,  and  believed  the  depth  of 
its  subterranean  magazines  to  be  ex- 
tremely trifling.  Still,  the  curious 
traveller,  like  that  fabulous  English- 
man who  visited  the  lion-tamer  every 
night  for  the  chance  of  seeing  him 
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devoured,  cannot  help  looking  with 
a  certain  eagerness  for  the  occur- 
rence of  those  two  interesting  catas- 
trophes, of  which  the  day  and  hour 
are  written  down  in  the  book  of  the 
Fates  —  that  combination  of  high 
tide,  west  wind,  and  land -flood, 
which  is  to  drown  St  Petersburg; 
that  combination  of  south-east 
wind  and  first-class  eruption  which 
is  to  bury  Naples  in  ashes.  This 
finale  seemed  nearer  in  that  recent 
eruption  of  December  1860,  which 
spent  its  fury  on  Torre  del  Greco, 
than  perhaps  on  any  former  occa- 
sion; but  once  more  the  danger 
passed  away. 

To  return,  however,  from  this 
digression,  which  has  nothing  to 
excuse  it  except  the  interest  which 
clings  even  to  often-repeated  stories 
respecting  the  popular  old  volcano. 
Other  features  in  that  wonderful 
panorama,  seen  from  Capri,  have 
undergone  scarcely  inferior  changes 
since  the  time  of  Tiberius.  Yonder 
rich  tract  of  level  land  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sarno,  between  Torre  dell' 
Annunziata  and  Castellamare,  did 
not  exist.  The  sea  has  retreated 
from  it.  Tiberius  saw,  instead  of 
it,  a  deep  bay  washing  the  walls  of 
the  compact  little  provincial  city  of 
Pompeii.  But  the  neighbouring  port 
of  Stabiae  is  gone  :  not  a  vestige  of 
its  site  remains.  Above  it  to  the 
right,  Monte  Sant'  Angelo,  and  the 
limestone  sierra  of  which  it  forms 
a  part,  remain,  no  doubt,  unchanged 
by  time.  Only  that  marvellous  range 
of  Roman  villas  and  gardens  which 
lined  its  foot  for  leagues,  almost 
rivalling  the  structures  of  the  oppo- 
site Bay  of  Baiae  for  magnificence, 
has  disappeared,  no  one  knows  how 
or  when,  The  diver  off  the  coast  of 
Sorento  can  touch  with  his  hand 
the  long  ranges  of  foundation-work, 
brick  and  marble,  which  now  lie 
many  feet  beneath  the  deep  clear 
water.  It  was  a  strange  fit  of  short- 
lived magnificence,  that  which  in- 
duced the  grandest  of  millionnaires, 
the  chiefs  of  the  Augustan  age,  to 
raise  their  palaces,  all  round  the 
Gulf  of  Naples,  on  vaulted  ranges 
of  piles  laid  within  the  sea,  so 
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that  its  luxurious  ripple  should  be 
heard  under  the  rooms  in  which 
they  lived.  Niebuhr,  who,  with 
all  his  curious  insight  into  the  ways 
of  antiquity,  was  not  superior  to 
the  temptation  of  finding  a  new 
reason  for  everything,  asserts  that 
they  did  so  in  order  to  escape  the 
malaria.  But  that  mysterious  evil 
influence  extended  some  way  be- 
yond the  shore.  The  country  craft 
will,  to  this  day,  keep  as  far  as  they 
can,  in  the  summer  nights,  off  the 
coast  of  the  Campagna,  while  the 
quiet  land-breeze'  is  wafting  death 
from  the  interior.  The  real  causes 
were,  doubtless,  what  the  writers 
of  the  time  disclose.  The  land 
close  to  the  shore  was  dear  and 
scanty,  and  ill  -  accommodated  for 
building,  from  its  steepness.  The 
first  new-comer  who  set  the  fa- 
shion of  turning  sea  into  land, 
was  imitated  by  others  in  the  mere 
wantonness  of  wealth,  until  the 
whole  shore  became  lined  with 
palatial  edifices,  like  the  Grand 
Canal  of  Venice ;  but  not  so  dur- 
ably. These  classical  structures, 
frequently  delineated  with  more  or 
less  detail  in  the  Pompeian  frescoes, 
were  as  beautiful  and  as  transitory 
as  those  of  our  dreams  ;  or  like  the 
vision  which  Claude  Lorraine  trans- 
ferred to  canvass  in  the  most  poeti- 
cal of  landscapes,  his  'Enchanted 
Palace.5  Judging  from  the  singu- 
lar phenomena  exhibited  by  the 
'  Temple  of  Serapis/  and  by  other 
topographical  records,  geologists 
have  concluded  that  land  and  sea, 
in  this  volcanic  region,  wax  and 
wane  in  long  successions  of  ages. 
Thus  the  sea  rose  (or  rather  the 
land  sank)  on  the  coa,st  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples  for  about  eleven  centuries 
previous  to  A.D.  1000 ;  then  the 
reverse  movement  took  place  until 
about  A.D.  1500  :  and  the  land  is 
now  sinking  again.  If  so,  these 
marine  palaces  must  have  gradu- 
ally subsided  into  the  sea,  and  their 
owners  may  have  been  driven  out 
by  the  invasion  of  cuttle-fish  and 
sea  -  hedgehogs,  and  other  mon- 
sters of  the  Mediterranean  shallows, 
in  their  best  bedrooms,  even  before 
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as  Delineated  in  tlie  Pompeian  Paintings. 


Norman  or  Saracen  incursions  had 
reduced  them  to  desolation.  But 
whatever  the  cause  of  their  disap- 
pearance, they  had  vanished  before 
modern  history  began  :  nor  has  mo- 
dern luxury,  in  its  most  profuse 
mood,  ever  sought  to  reproduce 
them.  Their  submarine  ruins  re- 
main as  memorials  of  ages  when 
men  were  at  all  events  more  daring 
and  earnest  in  their  extravagance, 
and  the  "  lust  of  the  eye  and  the 
pride  of  life "  were  deified  on  a 
grander  scale,  than  at  any  other 
epoch  of  the  world's  history. 

Naples  herself,  the  "idle"  and 
the  "  learned "  (for  the  ancients 
called  her  somewhat  inconsistently 
by  both  epithets,  nor  had  she  as 
yet  acquired  her  more  recent  soubri- 
quet of  the  "  beautiful "),  formed  a 
far  less  conspicuous  object  in  the 
view  than  now ;  it  was  a  place  of 
some  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
souls,  according  to  Niebuhr's  con- 
jectural estimate ;  confined  be- 
tween the  modern  Mole  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Gate  del  Carmine  on 
the  other;  and  nestling  close  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  sister  city 
Herculaneum.  The  lofty  line  of 
the  houses  on  the  Chiaia — of  which 
you  may  now  almost  count  the 
windows  in  the  top  storeys  from 
the  sea-level  at  Capri,  through  that 
pellucid  atmosphere,  while  the 
lower  storeys  are  hidden  by  the 
earth's  curvature — did  not  then  ex- 
ist. But  instead  of  it  there  ex- 
tended the  endless  terraces  and 
colonnades,  the  cypress  avenues 
and  plane  groves,  of  that  range  of 
fortress  -  palaces  erected  by  Pollio 
and  Lucullus,  enlacing  island,  and 
beach,  and  ridge,  even  to  the*  point 
of  Posilippo,  with  tracery  of  daz- 
zling marble.  Here,  however,  the 
mere  natural  changes  have  been 
small,  except  that  an  island  or  two 
(like  that  of  the  Castel  delP  Uovo) 
has  since  been  joined  to  the  conti- 
nent. But  farther  west,  round  the 
Bay  of  Baise,  fire  and  water  have 
dealt  most  fantastically  with  the 
scenery.  Scarcely  a  prominent  fea- 
ture on  which  the  Roman  eye  rested 
remains  unchanged.  Quiet  little  Ni- 
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sida  was  a  smoking  semi-volcano. 
Yonder  level  dun -coloured  shore, 
from  Pozzuoli  to  the  Lucrine,  was 
under  water,  and  the  waves  dashed 
against  a  line  of  cliff  now  some 
miles  inland.  That  crater -shaped 
Lake  of  Agnano,  now  the  common 
resort  of  Neapolitan  holiday-makers, 
did  not  exist;  it  must  have  been 
formed  by  some  unrecorded  con- 
vulsion of  the  dark  ages.  Yonder 
neatly  truncated  cone,  rising  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  plain,  seems 
as  permanent  a  feature  in  the  land- 
scape as  any  other  of  the  "everlast- 
ing hills  ; "  but  it  was  the  creation 
of  a  few  days  of  violent  eruption, 
only  three  centuries  ago — as  its 
name  of  Monte  Nuovo  still  indi- 
cates— whether  by  "  upheaval  "  or 
by  "ejection,"  philosophers  dispute. 
But  the  beautiful  Lucrine  Lake,  the 
station  of  Roman  fleets  and  the 
very  central  point  of  Roman  luxury, 
disappeared  in  the  same  elemental 
commotion  ;  leaving  a  narrow 
stagnant  pool  behind.  Only  yon 
slight  dyke  or  barrier  of  beach,  be- 
tween this  shrunken  mere  and  the 
sea,  deserves  respect ;  for  that  has 
remained,  strange  to  say,  almost 
unaltered  throughout.  It  is  one  of 
the  very  oldest  legendary  spots  of 
earth ;  doubtless  the  very  road 
along  which  Hercules  dragged  the 
oxen  of  Geryon  ;  the  very  "  narrow 
shore"  on  which  Ulysses  landed, 
in  order  to  call  up  the  melancholy 
shades  of  the  dead.  Farther  inland, 
again,  Avernus  remains  unchanged, 
in  shape  at  least;  but  many  and 
strange  are  the  revolutions  which 
it  has  undergone  in  other  respects. 
We  first  hear  of  it  as  a  dark  pool, 
surrounded  by  forests ;  the  bed, 
doubtless,  of  an  ancient  crater  filled 
with  water,  and  retaining  much  of 
volcanic  action ;  but  not  (as  com- 
monly supposed)  fatal  to  the  birds 
that  flew  over  it.  That  notion  is 
not  classical;  or  rather,  it  is 
founded  on  a  misconception  of 
classical  authorities.  The  pool  is 
not  called  by  the  best  writers 
"  lacus  Avernus  "  but  "  lacus  Aver- 
ni,"  the  lake  o/the  Avernus.  What 
is  an  Avernus  ?  Lucretius  tells  us 
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that  it  is  a  spot  where  noxious  gases 
escape  from  the  earth,  so  that  the 
birds  which  fly  over  it  fall  dead  on 
the  earth  or  into  the  lake  if  there 
happens  to  be  a  lake  below  them. 
"  Si  forte  lacus  substratus  Averno  est." 

And  Virgil's  description,  accu- 
rately construed,  gives  exactly  the 
same  meaning. 

"  Spelunca  alta  fuib  .... 

....  tuta    lacu  nigro  nemorum   que 

tenebris, 
Quam  super "  (not  quem  super,  over  the 

cavern,  not  the  lake) 
....   "  haud  ullae  poterant  impune  vo- 

lantes 

Tjsndere  iter  pennis  .... 
Unde  locum"  (not  lacum)  "  Graii  dixe- 

runt  nomine  Aornon." 

It  was  the  exhalations  from  the 
mysterious  cavern  that  were  deadly, 
not  those  from  the  lake.  Such  an 
"Avernus  "  is  the  "  Gueva  Upas  "  or 
Valley  of  Death,  in  Java,  to  which 
condemned  criminals  were  formerly 
sent  to  perish  ;  whence  the  romance 
about  the  Upas  Tree.  And  such  an 
Avernus,  on  a  small  scale,  still  exists 
on  the  shore  of  the  peaceful  little 
Lake  of  Laach  in  Germany,  also  an 
extinct  crater :  there  are  spots  on 
its  beach  where  bird-corpses  are  to 
be  found  in  numbers,  killed  by 
mephitic  exhalations.  But — to  re- 
turn to  our  lake — it  must  at  that 
time  have  lain  at  or  (like  some  other 
extinct  craters)  below  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  for  Augustus's  great 
engineering  operation  consisted  in 
letting  the  sea  into  the  lake. 

"  Tyrrhenusque  fretis  immittitur  sestus 
Avernis." 

Fifteen  hundred  years  afterwards, 
and  just  before  the  Monte  Nuovo 
eruption,  the  place  was  visited 
by  that  painful  old  topographer, 
Leandro  Alberti,  the  Leland  of 
Italy.  The  channel  made  by 
Augustus  was  then  gone  ;  but  the 
lake  was  still  on  a  level  with 
the  sea,  for  he  asserts  that  in 
storms  the  sea  broke  into  it :  and 
the  water,  as  he  expressly  affirms, 
was  salt.  Now,  its  level  is  several 
feet  above  that  of  the  sea,  and  the 
water  is  fresh.  The  upheaval  must 
have  been  gradual  and  peaceful,  for 
the  outline  of  the  lonely  mere  is  as 
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perfectly  rounded  now  as  the  poet 
Lycophron  described  it ; — but  a  por- 
tion only  of  that  bewildering  suc- 
cession of  changes  of  which  this 
coast  has  been  the  theatre :  the  latest 
vibration  of  that  vast  commotion 
figured  in  the  legendary  war  of  the 
Giants.  Nor  is  it  quite  so  wild  a 
conjecture  as  some  have  deemed  it, 
that  the  tradition  which  peopled 
this  bright  coast  with  Cimmerians 
— then  dwellers  in  the  everlasting 
mist,  on  the  border-land  between 
the  dead  arid  the  living — had  its 
origin  in  the  tales  of  primeval  navi- 
gators, who  had  visited  the  neigh- 
bourhood during  some  mighty  and 
prolonged  eruption,  covering  sea 
and  shore  with  a  permanent  dark- 
ness which  "might  be  felt :"  like 
the  coast  of  Iceland  in  1783,  when 
for  a  whole  summer  continual  erup- 
tions arose  from  the  sea  as  well  as 
the  land:  when  "the  noxious  va- 
pours that  for  many  months  infect- 
ed the  air,  enveloped  the  whole 
island  in  a  dense  fog  which  ob- 
scured the  sun,  and  was  percepti- 
ble even  in  England  and  Holland." 

Still  farther  westward  in  our 
panoramic  view,  the  confusion  be- 
tween past  and  present  becomes 
even  more  undecipherable.  Baise 
has  disappeared ;  a  stately  city  of 
pleasure,  which,  to  judge  by  its  re- 
maining foundations,  rose  on  a  hill- 
side in  terraces,  something  like  its 
British  counterpart  Bath,  but  with 
its  foot  washed  by  the  Mediterranean 
instead  of  the  Avon  :  so  has  Mis- 
enum,  with  its  naval  station  :  and 
not  only  are  these  towns  gone,  but 
the  land  on  which  they  stood  seems 
so  to  have  changed  its  shape,  through 
earthquakes,  marine  encroachments, 
and  the  labour  of  men,  that  its 
very  outlines  are  altered,  until  the 
eye  rests  at  last  on  the  peak  of 
Ischia,  which  ends  the  semicircle. 

Thus  much  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  more  immediate  point 
of  our  inquiry  :  the  changes  in  the 
general  aspect  and  character  of  the 
earth's  vegetable  covering  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  same  period 
of  two  thousand  years,  and  in  the 
same  locality. 
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as  Delineated  in  tfte  Pompeian  Paintings. 


One  of  the  greatest  features  of 
interest  to  the  scientific  botanist, 
and  even  to  the  less  instructed  lover 
of  nature,  which  Italy  presents, 
consists  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  northern  and  southern  types  of 
vegetation — to  speak  more  closely, 
the  northern-temperate  and  the  sub- 
tropical— meet  together,  especially 
in  its  warmer  regions,  in  stronger 
contrast  than  probably  anywhere 
else.  The  same  remark  is  true,  no 
doubt,  of  the  Mediterranean  shores 
in  general :  but  those  of  France  and 
of  Turkey  approach  more  to  the  ge- 
neral northern  aspect ;  those  of  Bar- 
bary  to  the  tropical :  in  favoured 
Italy  the  two  types  seem  sometimes 
to  blend  and  sometimes  to  contrast 
in  ever-changing  and  ever-striking 
variety.  The  same  was  doubtless, 
to  some  extent,  the  case  in  ancient 
times.  But  the  northern  character 
was  probably  far  more  prevalent 
than  now.  The  early  Greek  settlers 
landed  on  a  forest  region,  where  the 
common  deciduous  trees  of  the 
north,  now  driven  back  to  the  scan- 
tily clothed  gorges  of  the  central 
Apennines,  nourished  in  great  abun- 
dance. Such  a  nature  as  this  may 
still  be  observed  in  the  few  forest 
patches  left  in  the  higher  Abruzzi, 
the  Sila  of  Calabria,  and  so  forth. 
"  The  beech-forest/'  says  Schouw, 
"  is  called  the  symbol  of  the  Danish 
character.  But  I  have  wandered  in 
Calabria  through  large  and  beautiful 
beech-woods,  on  the  higher  plateaux 
of  the  Apennines,  where  the  vege- 
tation as  well  as  the  bracing  air 
constantly  reminded  me  of  my 
home."  Probably  the  wild  shores 
of  Corsica,  or  those  of  Dalmatia, 
with  their  shaggy  growth  of  nor- 
thern forest  and  their  undergrowth 
of  mixed  northern  and  Mediter- 
ranean shrubs,  present  an  aspect 
more  resembling  what  the  followers 
of  Ulysses  and  ./Eneas  beheld  when 
they  landed,  than  may  elsewhere 
be  found.  We  may  notice  histo- 
rical traces  of  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  this  ruder  and  fresher  na- 
ture, not  only  in  the  agricultural 
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writers  of  the  Romans,  who  speak 
far  more  of  deciduous  trees  than 
of  the  evergreen,  now  deemed  so 
characteristic  of  Italy,  but  in  the 
well-known  pages  of  Virgil.  There 
is  not  in  general  much  of  "local 
colour"  in  the  'Eclogues'  and  'Geor- 
gics  :'  that  is  a  poetical  artifice  of 
later  day.  But  what  there  is,  re- 
presents the  physiognomy,  not  of  the 
Lombard  plains  where  he  was  born, 
but  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples 
in  which  he  lived.  His  sea-sand  is 
"  black,"  not  brown  or  yellow,  like 
that  of  all  other  bards, — the  volcanic 
sand  of  the  bays  of  Baiae  and 
Naples — very  coal-dust  in  appear- 
ance. When  he  recommends  the 
farmer  to  place  his  hives  near  a  tree, 
for  the  bees  to  swarm  on,  it  is  a 
"  palm-tree,  or  huge  oleaster  " — ad- 
vice which  he  might  as  well  have 
tendered  to  a  Scythian  as  to  a 
colonus  of  his  native  Mantua.  Now, 
the  general  idea  which  the  verses  of 
Virgil  convey  of  the  region  with 
which  he  is  concerned,  is  that  of  a 
sylvan  country — not,  emphatically, 
the  "land  of  the  cypress  and  myrtle," 
but  of  the  oak,  ash,  linden,  wych-elm, 
beech,  citizens  of  the  great  Trans- 
alpine forests.  Some  of  the  trees 
of  which  he  celebrates  the  grandeur 
are  now  not  only  become  scarce  in 
his  country,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  with  accuracy  their  real 
character.  The  mighty  aesculus, 
for  example,  the  noblest  denizen  of 
Latian  forests,  which  formed  of  it- 
self great  woods,  "  lata  aBSculeta," 
is  a  mere  puzzle  for  antiquarian 
botanists  :  no  one  knows  what  it 
was,  and  there  may  be  some  ques- 
tion whether  it  has  not  disappear- 
ed from  the  face  of  earth,  or  whe- 
thfer  it  survives  only  in  some  nearly 
extinct  variety  of  oak.* 

Man  has  doubtless  done  much 
towards  the  effecting  of  this  change, 
the  more  valuable  plants  of  the 
south  having  been  gradually  in- 
troduced, and  the  indigenous  woods 
cleared  for  their  reception ;  but 
Nature  has  done  much  of  herself. 
In  the  remaining  woodland  dis- 


*  Heldreich  (author  of  '  An  Essay  on  the  Useful  Plants  of  Greece  ')  finds  it  in  a 
single  oak  forest  in  Elis. 
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tricts  of  maritime  Italy — such  as 
the  Maremme  of  Tuscany  and  the 
Latian  Campagna — the  evergreen 
species  seem  to  be  gradually  sup- 
planting the  deciduous,  the  foreign 
the  indigenous.  We  talk  familiarly 
of  the  hardy  vegetation  of  the 
North ;  but,  where  the  two  meet 
on  conditions  of  climate  endurable 
by  both,  the  children  of  the  tro- 
pical sun  seem  to  show  the  greater 
hardihood,  and  to  come  out  sur- 
vivors in  the  great  battle  for  ex- 
istence. Their  every  aspect,  their 
rough  bark  and  leathery  leaves, 
seem  indicative  of  a  stronger  vi- 
tality than  that  which  animates 
the  more  majestic  but  more  delicate 
structure  of  the  leafy  giants  of  the 
northern  temperate  zone.  A  similar 
law — if  the  analogy  do  not  appear 
too  fanciful — seems  to  govern  the 
migrations  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
of  the  human  family  itself.  The 
North  produces  the  races  of  more 
commanding  aspect :  it  sends  them 
forth  conquering  and  to  conquer ; 
they  establish  empires,  they  sub- 
jugate the  so-called  feebler  races 
of  the  South ;  but,  in  the  midst  of 
their  conquests,  they  sicken  and 
perish,  and  become  extinct.  The 
children  of  the  South  gradually 
penetrate  northwards,  and  by  their 
own  more  prolific  multiplication, 
as  well  as  by  crossing  or  intermix- 
ture, in  which  their  more  essenti- 
ally vigorous  nature  attains  predom- 
inance, they  efface  the  type  of 
the  Northern  race,  and  cause  it 
ultimately  to  disappear.  What  has 
become  of  the  descendants  of  those 
hordes  which  swarmed  from  the 
populous  North,  in  the  decline  of 
the  Koman  Empire,  over  all  the 
regions  adjacent  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean1? They  have  vanished,  or 
are  scarcely  recognised  by  anti- 
quaries in  a  few  problematical  in- 
stances, where  small  insulated  com- 
munities, thought  to  be  of  Teutonic 
or  Gothic  origin,  maintain  a  pre- 
carious existence  among  the  de- 
scendants of  their  former  subjects. 
Where  are  the  historical  Gauls,  with 
their  tall  figures,  their  fleshy  frames, 
their  golden  hair,  and  eyes  of  tru- 
culent blue  ?  A  few  of  them,  pos- 
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sibly,  to  be  found  in  Flanders  ; 
but  anything  less  like  the  Gaul  of 
antiquity  than  the  sinewy,  nervous, 
agile,  undersized,  brown-skinned, 
and  black-haired  biped,  who  now 
inhabits  some  eighty  out  of  the 
eighty-five  departments  of  France, 
can  hardly  be  imagined.  What  is 
become  even  of  the  purer  Northern 
breed  of  Germany  itself  1  Scarcely 
to  be  found,  except  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  :  elsewhere  the  ordi- 
nary European  type  prevails,  olive 
skin  and  cheveux  cMtains.  "  I 
sought  for  the  fair  population  of 
classical  Germany  in  vain,"  says 
Niebuhr,  "  until  I  found  it  in  Scan- 
dinavia." On  the  other  hand,  the 
Greek  in  Provence,  the  Moor  in 
Spain,  Southrons,  transplanted  into 
those  countries  in  no  very  great 
numbers,  have  impressed  their  type 
on  the  general  population,  and,  as 
it  were,  changed  the  very  breed. 
When  dark  and  fair  intermix,  the 
odds  seem  to  be  greatly  in  favour 
of  the  dark  complexion  prevailing 
in  the  offspring.  We  heard  lately 
of  a  society  formed  in  France  for 
the  conservation  of  the  "Xanthous," 
or  yellow-haired  variety  of  the  hu- 
man race,  which  they  regard  as  the 
true  aristocracy  of  nature,  and 
rightly  conceive  to  be  threatened 
with  extinction  :  their  object  to  be 
attained  by  portioning  from  time 
to  time  blonde  maidens  who  might 
take  to  themselves  husbands  of  the 
same  complexion.  Even  so — to  re- 
turn to  our  trees — the  meridional 
vegetation  gradually  drives  back 
that  of  the  North  in  the  battlefield 
of  species.  If  we  figure  to  ourselves 
the  appearance  of  the  plains  of  Eng- 
land two  thousand  years  ago,  with 
their  indigenous  vegetable  covering 
only — without  the  common  elm,  the 
linden,  plane,  sycamore,  poplar, 
acacia,  chestnut,  fruit-trees  of  every 
kind,  and  cultivated  plants  in  gen- 
eral— without,  probably,  a  single 
species  of  pine  or  fir,  or  indeed  any 
evergreen  but  box,  yew,  and  holly 
— and  remember  that  every  foreign 
plant  has  displaced  a  native,  we 
may  gather  some  idea  of  the  con- 
quests which  the  South  has  effected 
even  here,  not  indeed  without  the 
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aid  of  human  industry,  but  in  part 
by  sheer  physical  superiority.  But 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast  these 
conquests  have  been  much  more 
marked.  Take  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  change  which  two 
thousand  years  have  made  in  the 
common  flora  of  Greece,  from  the 
work  of  a  German  botanist  (Fraas, 
Klima  und  Pflanzenwelt)  : — 

"  The  following  species  from  the 
flora  known  to  Theophrastus  have 
either  entirely  disappeared  from 
Greece,  or  have  emigrated  from  the 
habitations  which  he  assigns  to  them, 
and  withdrawn  into  the  moister  cli- 
mate of  more  northerly  regions  ;  the 
varieties  commonly  known  to  the 
ancients  of  the  Linden ;  the  Yew, 
that  child  of  damp  and  shady  hill- 
sides, of  which  rare  and  dwarfed 
specimens  only  are  now  to  be  found 
on  the  highest  mountains ;  the 
Hornbeam,  the  Beech,  and  Alder 
of  Homer;  and,  with  scanty  ex- 
ceptions, the  '  spear  -  furnishing ' 
Cornel  and  the  tall  Ash.  Instead 
of  these,  another  class  of  plants  has 
conquered  for  itself  greater  space  in 
the  vegetable  realm — thick-leaved, 
hard-leaved,  down-covered,  thorny 
and  prickly  bushes,  evergreen  for 
the  most  part,  and  adding,  by  their 
rich  flowers,  great  beauty  to  the 
spring.  This  vegetation,  analogous 
to  that  of  the  American  savannas 
and  Asiatic  steppes,  has  now  re- 
placed the  ancient  flowery  meadowrs, 
resembling  those  of  middle  Europe, 
with  wastes  of  heath  and  pines, 
carob-trees  and  grey  oleasters.  To- 
gether with  these  we  have  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  arbutus,  myrtle,  ole- 
ander, philyrese,  pistachios,  kermes- 
oaks,  rosemary,  thyme,  and  the 
flora  of  dry  mountain  regions  in 
general." 

Let  us  now  see  how  far  the  his- 
torical indications  furnished  by  the 
Pompeian  relics  corroborate  what 
has  been  already  said  respecting 
this  "  intrusion  of  the  climate  of 
the  South,"  as  Fraas  terms  it,  into 
the  regions  north  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  plants 
known  to  the  citizens  of  Pompeii, 
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says  Schouw,  two  records  remain  to 
us — namely,  the  pictures  discovered 
in  its  niins,  and  the  remnants  of 
plants  themselves.  But,  he  adds, 
the  use  of  the  first  requires  some 
care  :  — "  Many  representations  of 
plants  are  naturally  so  little  precise 
that  their  particular  species  cannot 
be  ascertained,  as  would  be  the  case 
in  modern  pictures  of  the  same 
kind.  And,  if  the  plant  be  recog- 
nisable, it  does  not  follow  as  cer- 
tain that  it  was  known  at  Pompeii, 
for  the  plants  of  foreign  countries 
are  also  occasionally  represented. 
Thus  the  Nile-nature  is  often  de- 
lineated— marshy  landscapes,  with 
the  lotus  and  the  nelumbium,  the 
hippopotamus,  ichneumon,  flocks  of 
geese,  and  date-palms  at  the  water's 
edge ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  lower 
rim  of  the  famous  mosaic  supposed 
to  represent  Alexander  and  Darius. 
Frequently,  also,  the  representa- 
tions are  fanciful — for  instance,  a 
laurel  growing  out  of  a  date-palm, 
and  even  appearing  to  rise  out  of  it 
as  a  shoot  from  the  same  root — a 
physiological  impossibility,  unless, 
perhaps,  it  has  reference  to  that 
strange  practice  of  the  ancients — 
the  planting  of  different  kinds  so 
close  to  each  other  that  they  might 
appear  to  the  eye  connected." 

After  making  these  allowances, 
we  may  safely  arrive  at  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions.  Among  the 
trees  which  gave  the  Neapolitan 
landscape  its  character  were  then 
(as  now)  the  stone-pine  and  the 
cypress.  The  former  is  frequent- 
ly represented,  with  its  peculiar 
branchless  stems  and  cloud-like 
head — the  product  not  only  of  close 
planting  but  of  actual  pruning  in 
nurseries,  as  may  now  be  noticed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples. 
This  tree  was  cultivated  for  its 
edible  nuts ;  and  pine  cones  have 
been  found  among  the  charred 
objects  in  the  shops  of  Pompeii. 
The  beautiful  cypress  often  occurs 
in  the  Pompeian  frescoes,  not  un- 
frequently  mingled  with  the  pine, 
and  gracefully  combining  with  the 
outlines  of  the  fanciful  villas  and 
temples  represented.  It  is  Gilpin, 
2T 
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we  think,  who  points  out  the  pecu- 
liar adaptation,  by  contrast,  of  the 
spiral  cypress  and  poplar  to  the  long 
horizontal  lines  of  southern  build- 
ings ;  while  the  square  masses  of 
the  lime  and  elm  combine  well  with 
the  pointed  Gothic.  The  "  Pinus 
halepensis"  adds  Schouw  (the  com- 
mon maritime  pine  of  Italy),  is  also 
found  in  these  pictures.  The  vine, 
of  course,  occurs  constantly  —  so 
does  the  olive.  They  were,  no 
doubt,  as  universal  then  as  now ; 
and  preferred  respectively,  as  they 
do  now,  the  volcanic  and  the  cal- 
careous hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Na- 
ples. Preserved  olives  were  found  in 
Pompeii,  which  even  retained  some- 
thing of  their  taste.  The  myrtle, 
and  the  beautiful  oleander,  or 
laurel-rose,  as  the  French  call  it — 
common  shrubs  of  to-day — also  ap- 
pear in  the  frescoes.  Add  to  these 
the  laurel  and  bay  tribe,  the  ilex, 
fig,  pomegranate,  the  "  arundo  don- 
ax"  or  gigantic  reed — cultivated 
then  as  now  for  its  various  uses, 
and  covering  the  marshy  grounds 
with  its  dense  brake,  strange  to  the 
northern  eye,  are  most  of  them  recog- 
nisable also  in  these  pictures.  And 
we  are  enabled  to  say  that  the  com- 
mon vegetable  forms  on  which 
the  eye  of  the  Pompeian  citizen 
rested  were,  to  this  extent,  similar 
to  those  on  which  his  descendant 
gazes  now. 

But  there  were  many  species, 
now  common,  then  rare  or  un- 
known, some  of  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Schouw  in  the  little  essay 
before  us  j  others,  we  are  able  to 
add,  from  different  sources.  The 
aloe  or  agave,  and  the  Indian  fig 
(figue  de  Barbaric,  as  the  French 
call  it),  are  now  among  the  famil- 
iar plants  of  maritime  Italy.  The 
former  vigorously  protrudes  itself 
in  every  stony,  solitary  spot,  from 
the  old  ramparts  of  Genoa  to  the 
lava-fields  of  Aeta ;  the  latter  is 
half-cultivated  in  a  careless  sort  of 
way  for  its  luscious  bulb ;  and 
the  two  seem,  in  many  places, 
to  have  almost  extirpated  the 
older  vegetation.  Both  of  these 
lusty  children  of  the  South  are 
of  quite  modern  origin  in  Italy, 
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having  come  over  from  America. 
Some  have  fancied  that  the  pine- 
apple is  represented  in  one  Pom- 
peian fresco.  "  But  this,"  says  our 
Professor,  "  is  undoubtedly  the  edi- 
ble crown  of  a  young  dwarf  palm, 
or  chamcerops  humilis." 

A  still  more  important  want  of 
classical  ages  was  that  of  the  whole 
tribe  of  Agrumi,  as  the  Italians 
call  them — the  orange,  lemon,  cit- 
ron, and  so  forth.  "  Italy  was  not 
then/'  says  our  Professor,  "the  land 

Wo  die  Citronen  bliihn, 
Im  dunkeln  Laubdie  gold-orangen  gllihn; " 

and  was  consequently  without  one 
of  the  favourite  features  with  which 
aesthetic  Northerns  adorn  their  no- 
tions of  Italy.  They  are  of  course 
absent  from  the  frescoes.  They  were 
known  to  Pliny  as  foreign  plants 
only.  The  "  Median  Apple  "  (citron) 
was  cultivated  in  Italy  no  earlier 
than  the  third  century  after  Christ ; 
lemons  came  from  the  Saracens ; 
oranges,  last  of  all,  were  brought 
by  the  Portuguese  from  the  East. 

The  white,  or  silk-worm  mulberry, 
now  the  commonest  of  all  trees  in  the 
richer  parts  of  Italy,  was  also  un- 
known to  the  Pompeians.  Its  cultiva- 
tion on  the  peninsula  began,  accord- 
ing to  Schouw,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. Silken  fabrics  were  scarce 
and  expensive,  and  imported  by  the 
Romans  from  the  East.  Voltaire 
somewhere  makes  the  great  su- 
periority of  a  femme  de  chambre  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour  over  the 
Empress  Livia  consist  in  the  un- 
limited enjoyment  of  silk  stock- 
ings. It  may,  however,  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  Empress  would 
have  appreciated  such  a  luxury,  or 
whether,  as  the  audacious  French 
traveller,  Monsieur  Nodier,  asserted 
respecting  the  Glasgow  ladies  not 
many  years  ago,  she  would  not 
have  got  rid  of  such  incumbrances 
whenever  free  from  the  restraints 
of  company.  The  picturesque  Ca- 
roubatree  (Ceratonia  siliqua),  which 
now  forms  groves  along  many  parts 
of  the  Italian  coast,  is  also  probably 
of  modern  introduction.  We  may 
add  another  more  important  plant 
which  the  Professor  has  omitted — 
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the  chestnut.  Not,  of  course,  that 
this  magnificent  native  of  Thessaly 
was  unknown  to  Roman  antiquity. 
It  was,  on  the  contrary,  extensively 
cultivated  in  ancient  Italy  for  its 
fruit.  Naples  was  particularly  fa- 
mous for  the  excellence  of  its  chest- 
nuts— 

"  Quas  docta  Neapolis  creavit, 
Lento  castaneas  vapore  tostas  " — 

such  as  Martial  appetisingly  de- 
scribes, and  such  as  that  fldneur 
of  a  poet  had  doubtless  often  pur- 
chased, scalding  hot,  from  the  tripod 
of  some  hag-granddaughter  of  Cani- 
dia  or  Sagana,  in  the  alleys  of  the 
learned  city.  But  it  was  probably 
as  yet  a  fruit-tree  only.  Introduced 
but  two  centuries  before  Christ,* 
it  had  not  had  time  to  form 
forests ;  to  become,  as  it  now  is,  the 
characteristic  tree  of  the  lower 
Apennines,  supplanting  its  ancient 
but  thriftless  relative  the  beech,  and 
driving  the  latter  back  to  the  nar- 
row domain  which  it  still  occupies 
on  the  top  of  Monte  Sant'  Angelo. 
The  gnarled  and  twisted  chestnut 
trunks,  with  their  pointed  foliage, 
under  which  Salvator  Rosa  studied 
his  art  when  sojourning  among  the 
brigands  at  the  back  of  Amain, 
have  no  counterpart  in  the  draw- 
ings of  Pompeii  any  more  than  in 
the  poetry  of  Virgil. 

Of  cultivated  crops,  wheat  and 
barley  are  represented  in  the  Pom- 
peian frescoes,  and  grains  of  them 
have  been  discovered  in  the  houses. 
In  one  pretty  sketch  a  quail  is 
picking  at  an  ear  of  barley ;  in  an- 
other at  a  kind  of  millet.  Other 
less  known  cereals  seem  to  have 
been  familiar  to  the  ancients.  But 
two  of  the  most  important,  both 
in  an  economic  and  picturesque 
point  of  view,  are  missing  from 
these  sketches, — maize  and  rice. 
Both  are  of  modern  introduction. 
The  "polenta"  of  the  classical  peas- 
ant was  of  barley.  Cotton,  it  need 
scarcely  be  added,  is  of  very  modern 
introduction ;  it  now  covers  exten- 
sive fields  at  the  southern  foot  of 
Vesuvius. 
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After  this  long  list  of  acquisitions, 
we  must  turn  to  some  few  instances 
of  vegetable  forms  familiar  to  the 
ancient  eye,  and  which  the  modern 
misses.  The  absolute  extinction  of 
a  species  is  indeed  a  rare  thing. 
Decandolle,  in  his  '  Geographic  Bo- 
tanique,'  likens  the  changes  in 
vegetation  to  those  which  take 
place  in  a  language :  the  appearance 
of  a  new  word,  or  a  new  species, 
attracts  observation  at  once;  the 
disappearance  of  an  old  one  is  very 
gradual,  and  seldom  total.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  comparative 
scarcity  at  present  of  deciduous 
trees,  and  of  one — the  eesculus — 
which  modern  botanists  have  been 
unable  to  define.  But  one  or  two 
ornamental  foreigners,  introduced 
in  old  times,  have  also  disappeared, 
or  nearly  so.  The  most  remark- 
able of  these  is  the  oriental  Plane. 
Every  Latin  scholar  is  well  aware 
of  the  modish  passion  for  these 
trees  which  prevailed  among  the 
wealthy  Romans,  a  preference  not 
wholly  aesthetic ;  it  was  partly  a 
fashion,  borrowed  like  other  fa- 
shions from  the  despotic  East,  in 
days  when  republican  millionaires 
at  Rome,  like  those  of  Washing- 
ton, had  begun  to  discover  that 
everything  really  meritorious  came 
from  lands  possessing  a  "  strong 
government."  The  Platanus  had 
been  from  hoary  antiquity  the  ob- 
ject of  veneration  of  Persian  mon- 
archs  and  Grecian  heroes.  No  tree 
had  anything  like  the  same  amount 
of  historic  and  fabulous  tradition 
attached  to  it.  Marsyas  was  hanged 
on  one,  when  duly  skinned,  by 
Apollo :  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus 
planted  a  couple,  each  of  which,  a 
monstrous  relic,  was  shown  to 
Pausanias  in  his  travels.  Xerxes 
had  caused  his  whole  host  to  halt 
before  a  noble  specimen  in  Lycia. 
"  He  was  so  enamoured  of  it,"  says 
old  Evelyn,  "that  for  some  days 
neither  the  concernment  of  his  ex- 
pedition, nor  interest  of  honour,  nor 
the  necessary  motion  of  his  porten- 
tous army,  could  persuade  him  from 


*  According  to  the  prevalent  opinion:  the  high  authority  of  Decandolle  is  the 
other  way ;  he  believes  it  indigenous  in  the  South  of  Europe  generally  ;  but  the 
contrary  evidence  is  very  strong. 
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it.  He  styled  it  his  mistress,  his 
minion,  his  goddess  :  and  when  he 
was  forced  to  part  from  it,  he  caused 
a  picture  of  it  to  be  stamped  on  a 
model  of  gold,  which  he  continually 
wore  about  him."  As  it  is  now  the 
glory  of  Ispahan  and  Shiraz,  so  it 
was  of  the  Greek  cities  of  yore. 
The  groves  of  the  Academe  and 
Lyceum  were  composed  of  it.  "By 
the  Plane  Tree "  was  the  favourite 
oath  of  Socrates  :  the  more  shame 
to  him,  said  his  accuser  Melitus, 
that  he  should  blaspheme  so  fine  a 
tree.  The  famous  Plane  of  Buyuk- 
dere  on  the  Bosphorus  is  popularly 
said  to  serve  even  now  as  a  tent  for 
the  Seraskier  when  he  encamps 
there.  The  Romans  took  to  it,  as  we 
have  said,  with  that  extravagant  en- 
thusiasm which  characterised  their 
follies ;  "  the  only  tree,"  says  Pliny, 
in  his  sententious  stoical  way, 
"which  ever  was  transplanted  for 
the  sake  of  its  shade  alone."  Julius 
Caesar  himself  planted  the  first 
specimen  in  Spain,  at  Corduba  ;  it 
was  a  noble  tree  in  Martial's  time, 
and  flourished,  as  he  says,  by  being 
irrigated  with  wine. 
"  Crevit  et  affuso  Isetior  umbra  mero." 
It  became  so  common  in  the 
Roman  pleasances,  that  groves  of 
planes,  as  well  as  laurels,  are  spoken 
of  by  the  same  poet  as  the  ornaments 
of  every  citizen's  place  of  ordinary 
pretensions. 

"  Daphnones,  platanones,  et  a&iae  cypa- 
rissi." 

Undoubtedly,  in  fashionable  Cam- 
pania, it  must  have  been  so  common 
as  to  form  a  familiar  feature  in  the 
landscape.  But  it  perished  with 
the  remainder  of  that  luxurious 
civilisation.  In  a  convent  garden 
at  Naples — so  a  traveller  tells  us — 
there  remains  one  enormous  speci- 
men, of  an  antiquity  which  can 
only  be  conjectured :  the  grandchild, 
it  may  be,  of  some  forlorn  ornament 
of  a  ruined  villa,  which  had  seen  the 
Goths  march  into  Italy.  We  have 
heard  of  no  others  of  the  genuine 
race.  Of  late  years,  indeed,  the 
plane  has  begun  to  resume  its  popu- 
larity as  an  ornamental  tree,  and 
for  the  same  reasons — its  delightful 
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shade,  namely,  and  its  adaptation 
to  the  atmosphere  of  great  cities; 
being  able  to  throw  off  the  noxious 
residuum  of  coal  smoke  by  the  peel- 
ing of  its  bark.  Planes  are  now 
the  common  trees  of  the  market 
place  in  Southern  Europe,  as  they 
are  in  our  London  squares.  But, 
unhappily,  the  variety  almost  always 
seen  is  of  new  importation,  not  of 
the  old  stock ;  not  the  princely 
oriental,  but  its  plebeian  cousin  the 
occidental,  or  button-wood  of  the 
United  States ;  faster  in  growth,  tal- 
ler,— stronger  perhaps — but  incom- 
parably uglier:  a  melancholy  in- 
stance of  the  encroachments  of 
modern  democracy. 

To  the  Oriental  plane  we  must 
add  the  date-palm  :  not  indeed  as 
strange  now  to  the  Italian  eye,  nor 
as  very  abundant  in  classical  times  ; 
but  as  certainly  more  abundant  then 
than  now  ;  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral law  which  we  have  indicated  of 
the  increasing  prevalence  of  South- 
ern forms  of  vegetation.  The  date- 
palm  in  Italy  is,  after  all,  but  an  oc- 
casional exotic.  Mayer,  the  pains- 
taking German  author  of  a  book 
on  'Naples  and  the  Neapolitans/ 
says  there  are  scarcely  a  dozen  or 
two  of  them  in  the  gardens  of  that 
city  and  its  suburbs.  There  are 
eight  or  ten  only  in  Rome,  says  M. 
Ampere.  It  does  not  ripen  its  fruit. 
It  dwells  uncomfortably,  in  the 
uncongenial  neighbourhood  of  the 
pine ;  for  in  America  and  other 
unsophisticated  regions,  the  natural 
limit  of  the  palm  ends  where  that 
of  the  pine  begins.  Picturesque  as 
its  solitary  form  often  is,  in  the 
villa  garden,  or  behind  the  convent 
wall,  we  cannot  look  at  it  without 
thinking  of  some  poor  captive  Sara- 
cen maiden,  shivering  at  the  door 
of  a  Northern  crusading  baron. 
Even  on  the  coast  of  the  Riviera, 
where  it  appears  to  thrive  the  most, 
it  affords  a  melancholy  sight  when 
writhing  under  the  icy  Mistral, 
which  ever  and  anon  turns  the 
flank  of  the  precarious  barrier  of 
the  Maritime  Alps,  and  whirls  its 
blasts  of  snow -dust  against  the 
broad  leaves.  It  appears  in  many 
of  the  Pompeian  frescoes.  Schouw 
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suggests  that  this  does  not  prove  it 
a  native,  as  the  scenes  represented 
may  be  foreign  or  symbolical.  But 
the  caution  is  unnecessary.  The 
date-palm  was  certainly  common  of 
yore  in  maritime  Italy,  though  no 
doubt  in  single  specimens.*  "  Vulgo 
in  Italia,  sed  steriles,"  says  Pliny  : 
who  accurately  distinguishes  it  from 
the  dwarf -palm  or  chamaerops,  then, 
as  now,  more  characteristic  of  Sicily. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  use  for 
which  Virgil  recommends  it  in  the 
'  Georgics.'  Varro, '  De  Re  Rustica,' 
is  still  more  to  the  point,  when  he 
classes  the  fibres  of  the  palm  along 
with  flax,  hemp,  and  reeds,  among 
materials  grown  on  the  farm,  which 
may  be  turned  to  account  for  mak- 
ing cordage. 

"  Thus  we  perceive,"  concludes 
our  naturalist,  "  that  the  vegetable 
world,  and  in  particular  the  list  of 
cultivated  vegetables,  has  under- 
gone many  changes  since  the  age 
when  Pompeii  flourished  ;  and  that, 
while  the  ancient  Pompeians  enjoy- 
ed a  great  superiority  over  the 
moderns  in  respect  of  many  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  particularly  those 
arising  from  the  arts,  they  lacked 
nevertheless  some  very  valuable 
plants  which  increased  geographi- 
cal knowledge  and  extended  com- 
merce have  procured  for  their  de- 
scendants." 

But  however  this  may  be,  no  one 
can  well  contemplate  in  earnest 
these  relics  of  a  most  curious  and 
refined  civilisation  —  in  some  re- 
spects perhaps  the  most  curious  and 
refined  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen — and  return  with  satisfaction 
to  the  coarse  generalisation  of  the 
disciples  of  universal  progress  in 
the  affairs  of  humanity,  with  whose 
speculations  we  have  been  lately 
surfeited.  The  feelings  which  such 
inquiries  excite  are  assuredly  more 
akin  to  those  with  which  they  in- 
spired the  proud  and  melancholy 
Leopardi,  when  he  turned  from 
them  and  from  the  wealth  of  con- 
ception and  nobleness  of  sentiment 
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with  which  the  ancient  world 
abounded,  to  that  long  degradation 
of  subsequent  ages,  out  of  which 
humanity  is  in  truth  only  now  em- 
erging. Very  grand,  though  pro- 
foundly sorrowful,  are  those  lines 
of  his,  entitled  '  Bruto  minore,'  in 
which  he  portrays  the  expiring  pa- 
triot, not  as  bewailing  his  present 
catastrophe,  nor  calling  on  the  gods 
for  present  revenge,  but  as  brooding, 
in  utter  hopelessness  of  spirit,  over 
"  the  dark  forward  and  abysm  of 
time" — the  Erebus-like  blackness 
of  that  prospect  of  coming  degene- 
racy and  decay  :  the  trance  of  ages, 
into  which  the  human  soul  was 
about  to  fall. 

"  In  peggio 

Precipitano  i  tempi :  e  mal  s'affida 
Ai  putridi  nipoti 

L'onor  d'egregie  menti,  e  la  suprema 
De'  miseri  vendetta." 

For  the  duration  of  that  era  of 
decline  was  indeed  such  as  we  are 
sufficiently  accustomed  to  measure 
backwards,  in  historical  reflection  ; 
but  such  as,  when  contemplated  as 
a  future,  the  conception  shrinks  from 
with  a  painful  sense  of  incapacity. 
Thirteen  centuries  were  to  elapse  ere 
the  first  Italian  could  stretch  his 
hand  across  the  chasm  to  the  last 
Roman.  As  the  paradise  of  culti- 
vation, in  which  those  Campanian 
cities  nestled,  was  separated  from 
the  fertile  aspect  of  the  same  region 
in  modern  times  by  a  formidable 
blank  of  centuries  of  duration,  so 
was  the  ancient  civilisation  from 
the  modern  by  a  similar  space  of 
intellectual  desert ;  and  in  each  in- 
stance alike,  the  succeeding  age  can 
scarcely  appreciate  its  predecessor 
as  a  reality. 

"  Credetne  virum  ventura  propago, 
Cum  segetes  iterum,  cum  jam  hsoc  de- 

serta  virebunt, 
Infra  urbes  populosque  premi." 

And  yet  there  are  those  who  per- 
sist in  cramming  us  with  that  dry 
formula  of  Positivism,  that  each 
generation  enjoys  the  "accumulated 
knowledge"  of  preceding  ones !  Ask 


*  It  was  noted  as  something  semi-prodigious  that  a  palm-tree  took  root  at  Rome, 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  on  the  Capitol,  during  the  war  with  Perseus  ;  and  another 
in  the  pavement  of  Augustus's  house  on  the  Palatine.— Ampere,  '  L'Histoire  Ro- 
maine  &  Rome.' 
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those  countless  millions  of  Chinese 
who  vegetate,  generation  after  gene- 
ration, in  the  vast  interior  of  their 
empire  apart  from  all  foreign  influ- 
ence, how  much  of  "  accumulated 
knowledge"  their  community  has 
gathered  since  the  days  of  Confu- 
cius ;  ask  the  black  nations  of  the 
interior  of  Africa  what  amount  of 
"progress"  distinguishes  them  from 
their  ancestors  known  to  Herodo- 
tus or  to  Leo  Africanus  ;  ask  the 
wretched  remnants  of  tribes  which 
wander  over  the  American  wilder- 
ness, whether  their  progenitors,  the 
sons  of  those  who  came  thither  over 
the  ocean,  were  fewer  and  feebler 
and  more  ignorant  than  they  1  For 
those  who  seek  truth  and  not 
phrases,  "  progress,"  as  the  term  is 
used  in  social  science,  is  an  attri- 
bute not  of  mankind,  but  of  the 
European  family  alone  ;  and  of  that 
family  only  since  the  discovery  of 
printing.  What  that  incomparably 
greatest  of  all  merely  human  events 
may  have  done  towards  fixing  the 
elements  of  social  improvement,  and 
converting  into  a  permanent  ad- 
vance that  which  was  before  only  a 
precarious,  oscillatory  movement, 
we  need  not  now  consider.  It  may 
be  that  the  so-called  triumphal 
march  of  humanity  is  now  secured 
from  repulse,  and  that,  as  some  of 
our  latest  speculators  seem  to  hold, 
the  powers  of  nature  which  we  em- 
ploy will  begin  of  themselves  to 
decay  before  our  capability  of  em- 
ploying them  abates.  But  all  this, 
if  so,  does  not  annul  the  melan- 
choly record  of  previous  periods  of 
loss  and  retreat.  It  is  extremely 
difficult,  no  doubt,  for  us  to  realise 
those  periods.  In  our  healthy  exu- 
berance of  life  we  can  hardly  con- 
ceive a  state  of  chronic  political  ebb 
or  decline — a  state,  that  is,  in  which 
each  generation,  instead  of  profiting 
by  the  "  accumulated  knowledge  " 
of  its  predecessors,  lets  something 
of  the  results  of  that  knowledge 
drop  from  its  enfeebled  grasp ;  is 
reduced  in  numbers,  less  provided 
with  the  external  comforts  of  life, 
weaker  against  aggression,  poorer 
in  substance,  feebler  in  spirit,  in- 
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ferior  in  mental  acquirements  ; 
nevertheless,  such  periods  have  been 
beyond  all  doubt.  The  history  of 
the  Byzantine  empire  furnishes  one 
well  known  to  all ;  and  many  such 
have  rolled  drearily  away  in  the 
dimmer  ages  of  early  time,  since 
the  subjects  of  Nimrod  were  dis- 
persed on  the  plain  of  Shinar.  But 
let  us  take  the  most  familiar,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  truest,  instance 
of  what  we  mean,  and  which  hap- 
pens also  to  be  most  germane  to  the 
matter  in  hand.  Could  a  modern 
really  do  what  many  a  visitor  to 
Pompeii  has  striven  to  do  in  in- 
tense eagerness  of  fancy ;  could  he 
restore  those  truncated  columns  and 
repeople  those  desolate  streets,  and 
actually  converse  with  some  culti- 
vated contemporary  of  Pliny  and 
Juvenal,  or  Cicero  and  Horace  ; 
one  can  fancy  that  the  feeling  on 
both  sides,  after  the  first  strange- 
ness of  the  meeting  had  been  got 
over,  would  be  one  of  surprise,  that 
two  specimens  of  humanity  of  such 
distant  origin  could  have  so  much 
in  common.  In  moral  and  social 
philosophy;  in  political  speculation ; 
in  appreciation  of  eloquence,  litera- 
ture, art,  they  would  really  find 
themselves — some  exceptions  apart 
which  would  give  zest  to  the  con- 
versation—  almost  on  the  same 
ground.  In  respect  of  matters  of 
still  more  intimate  interest — the 
inner  clothing,  as  it  were,  of  civi* 
lised  existence — in  their  estimate  of 
physical  and  mental  pursuits,  ten- 
dencies, weaknesses,  pleasures,  and 
pains,  and  their  relation  to  each 
other  —  each  would  feel  that  he 
understood  his  companion ;  each 
would  be  conscious,  as  it  were,  of 
possessing  a  key  to  many  of  the 
other's  inmost  feelings.  This  would 
be  partly  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  ancients  have 
been  our  tutors,  and  that  much 
of  our  mental  furniture  is  de- 
rived directly  from  them.  But 
also,  in  great  measure,  to  mere 
similarity  of  circumstances,  which 
engenders  similarity  of  ideas.  Civi- 
lisations so  nearly  resembling  each 
other,  even  in  many  points  of 
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minuteness,  as  those  of  modern 
Europe  and  of  the  Rome  of  Cicero 
or  the  Athens  of  Demosthenes, 
must,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
have  strongly  corresponding  spiri- 
tual and  mental  emotions,  and  cor- 
responding language  wherein  to  ex- 
press them. 

Now  let  us  alter  the  picture  :  let 
the  man  of  the  nineteenth  century 
wake  up  under  the  shadow  of  Win- 
chester or  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
such  as  the  Saxons  had  reared 
them,  and,  to  give  him  the  best 
company  of  the  day,  let  him  con- 
sort with  a  baron  or  an  abbot  of 
the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest. 
Except  the  subject  of  religion,  of 
which  we  would  not  now  speak, 
what  single  topic  could  they  have 
in  common?  Would  they  not  be 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  bar- 
rier as  high  and  strong  as  any 
which  divides  contemporary  civilised 
from  savage  man  1  What  object  (ex- 
cept possibly  horses  and  dogs),  could 
they  appreciate  together?  What 
points  of  morals  or  science  or  politics, 
small  talk,  sentiment,  or  humour, 
would  suit  them  both  1  How  could 
they  argue  on  premises  which  one 
would  assume  as  certain  and  the  other 
would  treat  with  contempt1?  The 
medieval  wight  would  certainly  rate 
the  modern  at  a  very  different  value 
from  his  own  estimate  of  himself ; 
and  if  the  modern  escaped  with  a 
whole  skin  from  the  interview, 
which  is  greatly  to  be  doubted  of,  he 
would  find  his  romantic  respect  for 
the  baron,  or  veneration  for  the 
ecclesiastic,  very  little  increased. 
They  would  be  denizens  of  alien 
spheres,  and  would  converse  in 
utterly  dissonant  tongues. 
.  And  yet  the  Norman  was  our 
countryman;  was  nearer  to  us  by 
many  an  age  than  the  Roman ;  and 
possessed  the  "  accumulated  know- 
ledge" (had  such  a  thing  really  ex- 
isted before  the  invention  of  print- 
ing), of  many  an  intervening  gene- 
ration. But  these  were  in  truth 
generations  of  decline,  not  of  ad- 
vance ;  a  decline  often  hardly  sen- 
sible, or  arrested  for  a  time,  but  on 
the  whole  prodigious.  And  if  the 
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enthusiastic  disciple  of  progress 
chooses  to  count  these  ebbs  as  in- 
significant exceptions  to  his  gene- 
ral theory  of  flow,  let  us  remember 
that  a  space  of  a  thousand  years, 
however  unimportant  to  a  geologist, 
is  a  considerable  fraction  of  the 
historical  existence  of  man.  . 

And  this,  as  many  have  said, 
though  not  many  truly  feel  it,  is 
one  of  the  most  real  advantages  of 
classical  study,  and  one  of  the 
charms  which  make  us  turn  back 
to  it  with  recurring  affection,  after 
resultless  wanderings  in  company 
with  the  "  Positivists."  He  who 
has  imbibed  its  lessons  deeply  can 
hardly  find  his  judgment  much  af- 
fected by  those  metaphors  turned 
into  arguments  which  pass  com- 
monly current,  likening  the  youth, 
manhood,  and  old  age  of  the  world 
to  those  of  an  individual ;  nor  will 
he  readily  adopt  the  formulas  of  a 
recent  clever  writer  of  the  Positive 
school,  that  "we  may  expect  to 
find,  in  the  history  of  man,  each 
successive  age  incorporating  into 
itself  the  substance  of  the  preced- 
ing," and  that  "this  power,  whereby 
the  present  ever  gathers  into  itself 
the  results  of  the  past,  transforms 
the  human  race  into  a  colossal  man, 
whose  life  reaches  from  the  creation 
to  the  day  of  judgment."  Classical 
study  made  men  pedants,  after  a 
fashion,  two  centuries  ago  ;  at  pre- 
sent its  effect  is  to  preserve  them 
from  an  equally  tasteless  and  less 
innocent  pedantry.  By  bringing 
clearly  before  our  view  that  magni- 
ficent phantasma  of  great  commun- 
ities entombed,  and  great  concep- 
tions buried  with  them,  it  weakens 
the  ordinary  temptation  to  over- 
value ourselves  and  our  age.  It 
displays  to  us  the  vast  ocean  of 
moral  and  intellectual  being  such  as 
it  really  is,  subject  to  aeons  of  rise 
and  fall,  and  not  a  steady  onward 
current  continually  gaining  ground ; 
and,  by  so  doing,  administers  a 
reasonable  check  to  that  "  Excel- 
sior "  tendency  which  elevates  but 
often  misleads  us — an  indiscrimi- 
nating  confidence  in  the  destiny  and 
powers  of  our  species. 
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IT  is  not  probable  that  many  of 
our  readers  will  meet  with  the 
volumes,  lately  published  in  Wash- 
ington, containing  the  correspond- 
ence of  American  diplomatists  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  civil  war; 
but,  after  perusing  some  of  the 
specimens  we  shall  offer,  they  will 
no  doubt  agree  with  us  in  thinking 
it  a  pity  that  these  productions 
should  not  be  generally  known. 
Under  any  circumstances,  most 
people  would  find  something  comi- 
cal in  a  set  of  elderly  gentlemen,  en- 
gaged in  important  business,  ex- 
changing by  letter  moral  sentiments 
suited  to  a  schoolboy's  theme.  But 
when  the  compositions  thus  embel- 
lished are  of  the  kind  known  to  the 
world  as  State  Papers,  and  when 
the  writers,  who  thus  aim,  like  the 
interlocutors  in  a  religious  novel, 
at  the  instruction  of  the  universe 
through  the  medium  of  dialogue, 
are  American  politicians,  the  effect 
produced  is  such  as  few  professed 
humorists  could  hope  to  rival. 
For  most  people  are  aware  nowa- 
days that  the  atmosphere  through 
which  those  politicians  must  pass 
before  they  can  attain  to  that  emi- 
nence, one  condition  of  which  is 
the  writing  of  state  papers,  is  much 
more  likely  to  develop  in  them  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  than  the 
guilelessness  of  the  dove.  Remem- 
bering the  pushing  and  scrambling, 
the  elbowing  of  vile  competitors, 
the  truckling  and  corruption,  the 
wire-pulling  and  log-rolling,  the 
acquaintance  with  all  the  small  and 
dirty  ramifications  of  tickets  and 
platforms,  which  success  in  politics 
demands  in  the  States,  the  very 
last  vein  of  composition  we  should 
expect  to  find  these  gentlemen 
especially  cultivating  would  be  that 
in  which  the  sage  Imlac  addresses 
Rasselas,  or  in  which  the  good 
godmother  improves  every  occa- 
sion in  a  children's  story.  A  diffi- 
culty to  believe  in  the  existence 


of  craft  or  guile  or  self-interest 
as  motives  of  political  conduct, 
yielding  at  last  to  a  surprised  and 
mournful  conviction  of  the  sad 
truth,  and  a  touching  and  simple 
style  of  moralising  over  human 
delinquency,  are  the  characteris- 
tics, on  paper,  of  the  diplomatists 
who  have  particularly  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  pleasing  and  pas- 
toral pursuits  we  have  attempted  to 
enumerate.  Everybody  who  has 
read  American  speeches  must  have 
noticed  in  them  a  tendency  to  flow- 
ery sentiment  and  to  ancient  and 
fish-like  metaphors,  such  as  the 
audiences  of  the  Old  World  would 
reject.  Why  the  not  very  immacu- 
late or  poetical  classes  who  consti- 
tute a  New  York  mob  should  espe- 
cially relish  this  style  of  oratory,  we 
cannot  explain ;  but  it  is  the  fact 
that  it  seems  to  succeed  in  America 
whether  the  audience  be  a  consti- 
tuency, or  a  house  of  assembly,  or 
the  population  of  a  Boston  lecture- 
room,  or  the  entertainers  of  an 
American  celebrity,  or  a  jury  in  a 
criminal  case — and  all  the  scribes 
of  their  newspapers  indulge  in  the 
same  vein.  That  it  does  succeed 
may  appear  to  be  a  sufficiently  good 
reason  why  the  parliamentary  and 
stump  orators  of  America  should 
habitually  launch  at  their  audiences 
such  sentences  as  are,  on  this  side 
of  the  water,  never  addressed  to 
any  but  the  galleries  at  a  Surrey 
melodrama.  But  directly  the  speak- 
ers are  placed  in  relation  to  foreign 
Governments,  they  think  it  neces- 
sary to  engraft  on  the  florid  Rosa- 
Matilda  style  which  deals  with  "  star- 
spangled  banners,"  "  great,  glorious, 
and  free  people,"  and  "the  best 
Government  the  world  ever  saw," 
the  virtuous  didactic  style  we  have 
attempted  to  describe,  and  which 
we  suppose  they  imagine  to  be 
particularly  likely  to  influence  the 
counsels  of  such  guileless  and  sim- 
ple-minded statesmen  as  Gortcha- 
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koff,  Rechberg,  Russell,  Palmerston, 
and  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

The  principal  agent  in  the  pious 
attempt  to  inoculate  mankind, 
through  their  Governments,  with 
virtuous  principles,  is  Mr  William 
Henry  Seward.  The  circumstances 
under  which  the  benevolent  sage 
perseveres  in  his  philanthropic 
efforts  are  not  such  as  are  favourable 
to  placid  meditation  or  composition. 
His  lucubrations  must  have  been 
disturbed  not  unfrequently  by  the 
booming  of  Confederate  cannon. 
The  sudden  irruption  on  his  privacy 
of  a  distracted  Finance  Minister,  a 
desperate  War  Secretary,  or  a  be- 
wildered President,  must  have  been 
extremely  unfavourable  to  the  pro- 
secution of  the  task.  Yet  that  he 
struggled  successfully  with  those 
hostile  influences  is  proved  by  the 
enormous  volume  of  his  essays, 
which  must,  we  estimate,  be  equal 
in  bulk,  for  one  year,  to  about  four 
volumes  of  the  original  edition 
of  '  The  Rambler ' — under  which 
title,  indeed,  they  might  not  inap- 
propriately have  been  published. 
Seated  at  his  desk,  with  the  copy- 
books of  his  boyhood  at  hand 
for  quotation,  in  a  glow  of  philan- 
thropy that  cannot  fail  to  warm 
what  he  would  himself  call  the 
"  moral  atmosphere "  of  barbaric 
Europe,  he  can  shut  his  eyes  to 
passing  events,  and  find  sermons 
in  civil  wars,  and  good  in  every- 
thing. Immediately  on  his  acces- 
sion to  office,  he  begins  a  circular 
to  all  the  Ministers  at  foreign  courts 
in  the  following  style  :  "  Sir, — 
The  advocates  of  benevolence,  and 
the  believers  in  human  progress, 
encouraged  by  the  slow  though 
marked  meliorations  of  the  barba- 
rities of  war  which  have  obtained 
in  modern  times,  have  been,  as  you 
are  well  aware,  recently  engaged," 
&c. 

Since  that  was  written,  the  ad- 
vocates of  benevolence  and  the  be- 
lievers in  human  progress  have  been 
further  encouraged  by  the  "  melio- 
rations" of  stone  fleets,  of  corps  of 
licensed  plunderers,  of  the  submer- 
sion of  great  tracts  of  cultivated 
land,  of  the  devastation  of  half  a 
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State,  of  the  incitement  to  servile 
insurrection,  and  of  the  rule  of 
Benjamin  F,  Butler  at  New  Orleans 
— illustrations  of  his  remark,  which 
the  eminent  essayist  probably  did 
not  at  that  time  expect. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  corre- 
spondence, Mr  Seward's  opinions  of 
the  policy  to  be  pursued  towards 
the  South  are  much  more  indul- 
gent than  at  a  later  period.  "  The 
Union,"  he  says,  on  March  22, 1861, 
"  was  formed  upon  popular  consent, 
and  must  always  practically  stand 
on  the  same  basis."  He  says,  on 
April  10,  that  Secession  is  "  a  bad 
enterprise,"  and  that  the  Secession- 
ists are  "  a  misguided  portion  of 
our  fellow-citizens."  But  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  President "  would 
not  be  disposed  to  reject  a  cardinal 
dogma  of  theirs  (the  citizens  of 
the  Southern  States),  namely,  that 
the  Federal  Government  could  not 
reduce  the  seceding  States  to  obe- 
dience by  conquest,  even  although 
he  were  disposed  to  question  that 
proposition.  JSut,  in  fact,  the  Pre- 
sident willingly  accepts  it  as  true. 
Only  an  imperial  or  despotic  govern- 
ment could  subjugate  thoroughly 
disaffected  and  insurrectionary  mem- 
bers of  the  State.  This  Federal  re- 
publican system  of  ours  is,  of  all 
forms  of  government,  the  very  one 
which  is  most  unfitted  for  such  a 
labour."  And  he  goes  on  to  sug- 
gest the  following  paternal  method 
of  bringing  back  the  prodigal  South, 
and  providing  a  fatted  calf  for  it : — 

"  The  system  has  within  itself  ade- 
quate peaceful,  conservative,  and  recu- 
perative forces.  Firmness  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  in  maintaining  and 
preserving  the  public  institutions  and 
property,  and  in  executing  the  laws 
where  authority  can  be  exercised  with- 
out waging  war,  combined  with  such 
measures  of  justice,  moderation,  and 
forbearance  as  will  disarm  reasoning 
opposition,  will  be  sufficient  to  secure 
the  public  safety  until  retiirning  reflec- 
tion, concurring  with  the  fearful  expe- 
rience of  social  evils,  the  inevitable  fruits 
of  faction,  shall  bring  the  recusant 
members  cheerfully  back  into  the  fami- 
ly, which,  after  all,  must  prove  their 
best  and  happiest,  as  it  undeniably  is 
their  most  natural,  home.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  provides  for 
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that  return  by  authorising  Congress,  on 
application  to  be  made  by  a  certain  ma- 
jority of  the  States,  to  assemble  a  na- 
tional convention,  in  which  the  organic 
law  can,  if  it  be  needful,  be  revised  so 
as  to  remove  all  real  obstacles-  to  a  re- 
union, so  suitable  to  the  habits  of  the 
people,  and  so  eminently  conducive  to 
the  common  safety  and  welfare." 

These  be  brave  words  and  high 
sentiments;  but  their  value  as  an 
expression  of  conciliatory  policy  is 
a  little  diminished  by  the  fact  that, 
as  the  seceding  States  were  then 
seven  out  of  thirty-four,  the  conces- 
sion spoken  of,  being  dependent  on 
the  "  application  to  be  made  by  a 
certain  majority  of  the  States"  (two- 
thirds),  was  an  impossibility.  And 
in  fact  one  of  the  best  arguments  in 
favour  of  Secession  is,  that  the  con- 
stitution provides  no  means  where- 
by a  minority,  or  indeed  anything 
but  a  large  majority,  of  States  can 
obtain  a  remedy  for  their  grievances, 
should  the  interests  of  the  remain- 
der render  them  adverse. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  however, 
a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit 
of  the  Secretary's  dream,  leading 
him  to  retract  even  this  visionary 
compromise. 

"  What  is  now  seen  in  this  country," 
he  tells  Mr  Adams,  "  is  the  occurrence, 
by  no  means  peculiar,  but  frequent  in 
all  countries,  more  frequent  even  in 
Great  Britain  than  here,  of  an  armed 
insurrection  engaged  in  attempting  to 
overthrow  the  regularly  constituted  and 
established  Government.  There  is,  of 
course,  the  employment  of  force  by  the 
Government  to  suppress  the  insurrection, 
as  every  other  Government  necessarily 
employs  force  in  such  cases.  But  these 
incidents  by  no  means  constitute  a  state 
of  war  impairing  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Government,  creating  belligerent  sec- 
tions, and  entitling  foreign  States  to  in- 
tervene or  to  act  as  neutrals  between 
them,  or  in  any  other  way  to  cast  off 
their  lawful  obligations  to  the  nation 
thus  for  the  moment  disturbed.  Any 
other  principle  than  this  would  be  to 
resolve  government  everywhere  into  a 
thing  of  accident  and  caprice,  and  ulti- 
mately all  human  society  into  a  state 
of  perpetual  war. " 

Here  the  facts  of  the  Union, 
founded  on  consent,  and  of  the  Pre- 
sident's acceptance  of  the  dogma, 
together  with  the  unfitness  of  the 
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Federal  system  for  the  task  of  sub- 
jugation— a  task  proper  to  imperial 
or  despotic  governments — are  sud- 
denly lost  sight  of  along  with  the 
benevolent  scheme  for  calling  on 
the  misguided  citizens  to  abandon 
their  "  bad  enterprise,"  and  return 
within  the  fold  of  the  Union  ;  and 
this  great,  glorious,  and  free  Gov- 
ernment is  driven  to  confess  that 
its  only  alternative  is  the  rude  and 
barbarous  one  hitherto  repudiated, 
of  force,  such  as  the  most  abject 
monarchy  might  adopt.  To  such 
complexion  must  even  the  most 
beneficent  institutions  come  under 
the  pressure  of  necessity.  And  this 
change  of  Mr  Seward's  tone  is  con- 
temporaneous with  his  observation 
of  the  sudden  appearance  of  inflex- 
ible and  enthusiastic  resolve  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  North  to 
put  down  the  Secession  by  military 
power. 

At  this  time  two  objects  are  di- 
ligently prosecuted  by  the  high- 
minded  Seward,  always  on  the 
highest  grounds.  The  one  is  the 
task  of  convincing  the  British  Gov- 
ernment that  it  has  fallen  into  a 
grave  error  in  acknowledging  the 
South  as  a  belligerent,  and  warning 
it  against  receiving  the  "  mission- 
aries of  the  insurgents,"  as  he  terms 
the  commissioners  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  "  The  cause  of  the 
North,"  he  says,  "involves  the 
independence  of  nations  and  the 
right  of  human  nature."  "  We  feel 
free  to  assume  that  it  is  the  general 
conviction  of  men,  not  only  here, 
but  in  all  other  countries,  that  this 
Federal  Union  affords  a  better  sys- 
tem than  any  other  that  could  be 
contrived  to  assure  the  safety,  the 
peace,  the  prosperity,  the  welfare, 
and  the  happiness  of  all  the  States 
of  which  it  is  composed."  "  It  is  a 
war,"  he  says  elsewhere,  "against 
human  nature;"  and  again,  "The 
wit  of  man  fails  to  suggest,  not 
merely  a  better  political  system, 
having  the  same  objects  as  the  pre- 
sent Union,  but  even  any  possible 
substitute  for  it."  And  on  the  21st 
July,  "  I  cannot  leave  the  subject 
without  endeavouring  once  more, 
as  I  have  so  often  done  before,  to 
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induce  the  British  Government  to 
realise  the  conviction  which  I  have 
more  than  once  expressed  in  this 
correspondence,  that  the  policy  of 
the  Government  is  one  that  is 
based  on  interests  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  sentiments  of  the 
highest  virtue,  and  therefore  is  in 
no  case  likely  to  be  changed,  what- 
ever may  be  the  varying  fortunes 
of  the  war  at  home,  or  the  action 
of  foreign  nations  on  this  subject, 
while  the  policy  of  foreign  States 
rests  on  ephemeral  interests  of  com- 
merce or  ambition."  "  Sure  we  are 
that  the  transaction  now  going  on 
in  our  country  involves  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation  and  humanity, 
and  equally  sure  that  our  attitude 
in  it  is  right,  and  no  less  sure  that 
our  press  and  our  statesmen  are 
equal  in  ability  and  influence  to 
any  in  Europe." 

Manifestly,  to  countenance  any 
power  hostile  to  so  beneficent  a 
system  would  be  almost  as  bad  as 
to  acknowledge  Satan  and  the  rebel 
angels  as  belligerents.  But  lest 
"  the  cupidity  and  caprice  of  Great 
Britain,"  to  which,  he  says,  the  dis- 
unionists  will  appeal,  should  render 
her  blind  to  such  high  considera- 
tions, he  takes  a  lower  ground  with 
her,  and  delivers,  May  21,  1861, 
the  following  ominous  and  pro- 
phetic warning  : — 

"  Great  Britain  has  but  to  wait  a  few 
months,  and  all  her  present  inconveni- 
ences will  cease  with  our  own  troubles. 
If  she  take  a  different  course,  she  will 
calculate  for  herself  the  ultimate  as  well 
as  the  immediate  consequences,  and  will 
consider  what  position  she  will  hold 
when  she  shall  have  for  ever  lost  the 
sympathies  and  affections  of  the  only  na- 
tion on  whose  sympathies  and  affections 
she  has  a  natural  claim." 

It  is  a  sad  picture  thus  presented 
to  us  of  the  British  Pythias  aban- 
doned by  the  American  Damon,  and 
left  alone  and  friendless  in  the 
world.  Yet  with  that  direful  con- 
sequence we  are  threatened  unless 
we  accept  the  idea  of  neutrality  en- 
tertained in  common  by  Mr  Seward 
and  Mr  Bright,  who  regard  it  not 
as  a  "  cold  and  unfriendly,"  but  as 
a  highly  enthusiastic,  condition. 


But,  as  we  said,  this  was  not  the 
only  point  to  which  the  high-minded 
Secretary  at  this  period  directed  his 
efforts.  At  the  Congress  of  Paris 
in  1856  the  maritime  Powers  of 
Europe  had  come  to  an  agreement 
in  order  to  mitigate  the  severities 
of  war,  by  which,  among  other 
stipulations,  privateering  was  abo- 
lished so  far  as  the  parties  to  the 
compact  were  concerned.  In  this 
agreement  America  had  refused  to 
join,  unless  an  article,  specially  fa- 
vourable to  herself,  should  be  in- 
troduced. But  the  flame  of  phil- 
anthropy which  glowed  so  ardently 
in  Mr  Se ward's  breast,  now  lit  up 
the  question  which  had  been  buried 
in  obscurity  since  1857,  and  he  pro- 
posed, of  course  from  the  most  ele- 
vated motives,  that  America  should 
now  join  the  convention.  As  pro- 
vision had  originally  been  made  for 
the  admission  of  parties  wishing 
subsequently  to  accede  to  it,  no 
difficulty  appeared,  and  everything 
seemed  to  work  smoothly — Minis- 
ters arranging  and  conceding,  con- 
ventions made  ready  for  signature, 
and  all  going  merry  as  a  marriage- 
bell. 

But  it  had  occurred  to  the  sus- 
picious mind  of  Lord  Russell,  whose 
political  morals  had  been  debauched 
by  long  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
the  barbaric  Cabinets  of  Europe, 
and  who  was  incredulous  of  public 
virtue  even  in  the  immaculate 
statesmen  of  America,  that  a  great 
advantage  would  accrue  to  the 
Northern  Government  by  joining 
in  the  Declaration  at  this  juncture, 
because  the  abolition  of  privateer- 
ing would  exclude  the  South  from 
all  the  ports  of  Europe,  which 
would  of  course  still  be  open  to  the 
regular  navy  of  the  North.  Not 
that  the  proposals  of  Mr  Seward 
were  likely  to  inspire  the  suspicion ; 
for,  taking  the  lofty  grounds  of 
benefit  to  the  human  race,  his 
papers  on  the  subject  contained  but 
two  slight  incidental  allusions  to 
the  minor  point.  The  Provisional 
Government  of  the  Confederates 
had,  he  said,  "  taken  the  bad  reso- 
lution to  invite  privateers  to  prey 
upon  the  peaceful  commerce  of  the 
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United  States."  And  on  the  21st 
May  he  says  to  Mr  Adams,  "  You 
already  have  our  authority  to  pro- 
pose to  her  our  accession  to  that 
Declaration.  If  she  refuse  it,  it  can 
only  be  because  she  is  willing  to 
become  the  patron  of  privateering 
when  aimed  at  our  devastation." 
These  are  the  only  hints  on  the 
subject  given  to  the  American 
Ministers.  Towards  foreign  Gov- 
ernments the  elevated  tone  of 
public  virtue  was  never  for  a  mo- 
ment jarred  by  the  discordant  note 
of  immediate  advantage. 

But  the  crafty  Russell,  led  by 
the  low  cunning  of  the  European 
diplomatic  mind,  had,  while  ap- 
pearing to  accede  with  perfect 
frankness  to  the  American  pro- 
posal, made  this  seemingly  casual 
remark,  "  I  need  scarcely  add  that, 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  the 
engagement  will  be  prospective, 
and  will  not  invalidate  anything 
already  done" — meaning,  of  course, 
We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  your 
adhesion  to  the  compact,  but  the 
prohibition  of  privateering  must 
not  apply  to  the  Confederates, 
whom  we  have  already  acknow- 
ledged as  belligerents. 

The  manner  in  which  the  vir- 
tuous statesmen  of  the  Republic 
viewed  this  passage  or  "implied 
reservation  "  was  highly  character- 
istic. Incapable  of  guile  them- 
selves, they  could  not  suspect  that 
they  could  be  the  objects  of  sus- 
picion. It  was  impossible  to  say 
what  might  be  hidden  behind  the 
mysterious  words.  Mr  Seward  pro- 
fessed himself  totally  in  the  dark, 
and  demanded  explanation.  Where- 
upon Lord  John  declares  "  that  her 
Majesty  does  not  intend  thereby  to 
undertake  any  engagement  which 
shall  have  any  bearing,  direct  or 
indirect,  on  the  internal  differ- 
ences now  prevailing  in  the  United 
States." 

If  the  high-minded  Secretary  was 
startled  by  the  original  passage,  he 
was  deeply  wounded  by  the  expla- 
nation. To  suppose  that  the  Ame- 
rican Government  were  aiming  at 
any  petty  advantage  over  the  Con- 
federates in  the  matter  was  a  point 
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beneath  notice.  The  Minister  ap- 
pointed to  conclude  the  convention 
says,  indeed — 

"The  natural  effect  of  such  an  ac- 
companiment would  seem  to  be  to  im- 
ply that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  might  be  desirous  at  this  time 
to  take  a  part  in  the  Declaration,  not 
from  any  high  purpose  or  durable  policy, 
but  with  the  view  of  securing  some  small 
temporary  object  in  the  unhappy  struggle 
which  is  going  on  at  home.  Such  an  in- 
ference would  spoil  all  the  value  that 
might  be  attached  to  the  act  itself." 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
best  way  to  restore  the  full  value 
to  the  act  would  have  been  to  re- 
ject the  petty  despised  advantage  by 
accepting  the  convention  with  the 
reservation.  But  so  deeply  have 
the  virtuous  statesmen  been  wound- 
ed by  the  unworthy  suspicion,  that 
they  have  no  heart  to  proceed  in 
the  business.  They  have  done 
their  best  for  humanity,  and  failed. 
The  reservation  was  so  unusual,  so 
informal,  and  it  so  complicated  the 
matter,  that  the  negotiation  must 
be  suspended,  said  the  American 
Secretary — hoping,  however,  with 
habitual  pathos,  that  it  might  be 
resumed  "  in  some  happier  time." 

Britannia  having  thus,  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  American  Government 
to  proceed  with  the  negotiation, 
clearly  constituted  herself  the  pa- 
tron of  privateering,  and  having 
also  declined  to  accept  Mr  Seward's 
interpretation  of  neutrality,  must 
henceforth  expect  him  to  regard 
her  as  a  Puritan  conscious  of  being 
in  a  state  of  grace  would  regard 
some  wretched  backslider  still  in 
the  bonds  of  iniquity.  But  in  the 
midst  of  his  homilies  an  event  had 
occurred  which  had  forced  from  him 
a  very  natural  expression  of  alarm, 
the  effect  of  which  in  the  state 
papers  is  very  much  as  if  Mr  Spur- 
geon,  in  the  delivery  of  an  eloquent 
sermon,  should  howl  with  anguish 
on  feeling  a  sharp  twinge  of  the 
gout.  Mr  Seward's  howl  being  a 
short  one,  we  give  it  entire  : — 

"  [Confidential] 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE, 
WASHINGTON,  July  26,  1861. 
"SiR,—  My  despatch,  No.  42,  dated 
July  21,  was  delayed  beyond  the  proper 
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mail -day  by  circumstances  entirely  be- 
yond my  control.  I  trust,  however, 
that  it  will  still  be  in  time. 

"  Our  army  of  the  Potomac  on  Sunday 
last  met  a  reverse  equally  severe  and 
unexpected.  For  a  day  or  two  the  panic 
which  had  produced  the  result  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  panic  that  seemed  to  threaten 
to  demoralise  the  country.  But  that 
evil  has  ceased  already.  The  result  is 
already  seen  in  a  vigorous  reconstruc- 
tion upon  a  scale  of  greater  magnitude 
and  increased  enthusiasm. 

"It  is  not  likely  that  anything  will 
now  be  done  here  hastily  or  inconsider- 
ately affecting  our  foreign  relations. 

"I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedi- 
ent servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWAKD. 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS,  Esq., 
&c.         &c.         &c." 

An  interval  of  three  days  sufficed, 
however,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
to  restore  the  elastic  spirits  of  the 
buoyant  Secretary,  for  on  29th 
July  he  says  : — 

"You  will  hear  of  a  reverse  of  our 
arms  in  Virginia.  The  exaggerations 
of  the  result  have  been  as  great  as 
the  public  impatience,  perhaps,  which 
brought  it  about.  But  the  affair  will 
not  produce  any  serious  injury.  The 
strength  of  the  insurrection  is  not 
broken,  but  it  is  not  formidable.  The 
vigour  of  the  Government  will  be  in- 
creased, and  the  ultimate  result  will  be 
a  triumph  of  the  Constitution.  Do  not 
be  misled  by  panic  reports  of  danger 
apprehended  for  the  capital." 

And  on  the  12th  August  Seward' s 
himself  again, — 

"  The  shock  produced  by  the  reverse 
of  our  arms  at  Bull  Run  has  passed 
away.  The  army  is  reorganised ;  the 
elections  show  that  reaction  against 
disunion  has  begun  in  the  revolutionary 
States,  and  we  may  confidently  look 
for  a  restoration  of  the  national  autho- 
rity throughout  the  Union.  If  our  for- 
eign relations  were  once  promptly  re- 
established on  their  former  basis,  the 
disunion  sentiment  would  languish  and 
perish  within  a  year." 

In  this  way,  after  each  defeat,  or 
"  reverse  of  our  arms,"  he  presently 
consoles  himself  by  extracting  a 
precious  jewel,  in  the  shape  of  a 
moral,  from  the  front  of  adversity, 
and  transmitting  it  for  the  comfort 
of  the  American  envoys.  We  all 
remember  the  achievement  which 
first  made  Jackson  famous,  of  turn- 
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ing  suddenly  on  Banks  at  Win- 
chester and  driving  him  headlong 
over  the  Potomac,  previous  to  join- 
ing in  the  general  movement  against 
M'Clellan  on  the  Cbickahomiriy. 
Upon  that  event  Mr  Seward  re- 
marks to  Mr  Adams  : — 

"The  defeat  of  General  Banks  at 
Winchester  yesterday,  and  his  with- 
drawal across  the  Potomac,  are  just  now 
the  prominent  incidents  of  the  war. 
A  careful  consideration  of  the  affair 
results  in  the  satisfactory  conclusion 
that  the  movement  of  the  enemy  was 
one  of  merely  energetic  strategy." 

What  this  can  possibly  mean,  or 
why  it  should  be  satisfactory  to 
Mr  Seward,  or  what  satisfaction  it 
could  convey  to  Mr  Adams,  we  are 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  divine.  Again, 
on  July  7th,  when  M'Clellan  had 
been  driven  from  the  York  to  the 
James  River,  he  tells  Mr  Adams 
that— 

"  The  efficiency  of  the  army  of  the 
Union  is  improved.  ...  If  the  re- 
presentative parties  had  now  to  choose 
whether  they  would  have  the  national 
army  where  it  is  and  as  it  is,  or  back 
again  where  it  was  and  as  it  was,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  the  insurgents 
would  prefer  to  it  the  position  and  con- 
dition on  the  Pamunkey,  and  the  friends 
of  the  Union  the  one  now  attained  on 
the  banks  of  the  James.  .  .  .  The 
insurgents  and  the  world  abroad  will 
see  that  the  virtue  of  the  people  is 
adequate  to  the  responsibilities  which 
Providence  has  cast  upon  them." 

July  12th,  he  states  the  cheering 
fact  that  a  force  is  "  under  the 
command  of  Major-General  Pope, 
who  has  achieved  great  successes 
in  the  Western  States,  and  is  es- 
teemed an  officer  of  great  ability." 

July  28th,  he  says  :  "  Our  as- 
sault upon  Richmond  is  for  the 
moment  suspended.  No  great  and 
striking  movements  or  achieve- 
ments are  occurring,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment is  rather  preparing  its 
energies  for  renewed  operations 
than  continuing  to  surprise  the 
world  with  new  and  brilliant  vic- 
tories." Thus  much  in  the  way 
of  particular  information,  but  the 
moral  presently  follows  : — 

"  It  is  not  upon  isolated  events,  much 
less  upon  transitory  popular  impulses, 
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that  Governments  are  expected  to  build 
their  policies  in  regard  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. What  I  think  is  important,  not 
less  for  foreign  nations  than  for  our- 
selves, is  always  to  hold  our  civil  war 
under  contemplation,  not  merely  as 
streams  of  unequal  widths  and  inter- 
mitting currents,  but  as  one  continuous 
river,  and  so  not  to  forget  its  source, 
its  direction,  and  not  only  its  imme- 
diate and  local,  but  also  its  ultimate 
and  universal,  effects." 

And  before  the  reader  can  recover 
from  this  tremendous  passage,  it  is 
followed  up  by  another  : — 

"It  is  only  the  reflecting  observer 
who  habitually  considers  the  course  of 
events  occurring  in  any  one  country  as 
being  determined,  or  at  least  materi- 
ally influenced,  by  natural  causes  lying 
wholly  or  in  part  outside  of  that  coun- 
try, and  which  create  a  force  commonly 
recognised  under  various  names  as  the 
opinion  of  mankind,  or  the  spirit  or  the 
genius  of  the  age  or  of  the  times." 

After  uttering  this  extraordinary 
sentence,  one  might  expect  the 
oracle  to  become  exhausted ;  but 
not  at  all :  it  continues  to  pour 
forth  pages  of  reasoning  equally 
close  and  clear  on  this  same  28th 
July.  And  what  do  our  readers 
think  of  this  splendid  passage, 
written  April  14th  ?— 

"It  is  believed  that  this  survey  of 
the  military  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment may  serve  to  satisfy  Great  Britain 
that  those  statesmen  here  and  abroad 
who,  a  year  ago,  mistook  a  political 
syncope  for  national  death  and  dissolu- 
tion, altogether  misunderstood  the  re- 
sources, the  character,  and  the  energies 
of  the  American  Union.  The  blood 
that  at  first  retreated  to  the  heart,  is 
now  coursing  healthily  through  all  the 
veins  and  arteries  of  the  whole  system ; 
and  what  seemed  at  first  to  be  a  hope- 
less paralysis,  was  in  fact  but  the  begin- 
ning of  an  organic  change  to  more  robust 
and  vigorous  health  than  the  nation  has 
ever  before  enjoyed." 

And  when  M'Clellan  finally 
abandoned  the  peninsula  with  the 
wreck  of  his  army,  it  is  announced 
to  Mr  Adams,  and  to  Mr  Dayton, 
the  Minister  to  France,  in  this 
way: — 

"  General  Halleck,  upon  taking  com- 
mand of  the  army,  made  a  careful  sur- 
vey of  the  entire  military  position,  and 
concluded  thereupon  to  withdraw  the 
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army  of  the  Potomac  from  the  penin- 
sula, and  to  combine  all  our  forces  in 
front  of  Richmond.  It  is  believed  to 
have  been  substantially  accomplished 
without  any  casualty.  Our  new  levies 
are  coming  in  in  great  numbers  and  in 
fine  spirits.  The  gloom  has  passed 
away  from  the  public  mind.  Although 
our  arrangements  for  resuming  offen- 
sive operations  are  yet  incomplete,  we 
have  much  confidence  in  being  able  to 
do  so  speedily  and  with  decisive  effect. 
.  .  .  It  is  represented  to  us  that  the 
popular  determination  to  maintain  the 
Union  has  at  no  time  been  as  unanimous 
and  as  earnest  as  it  is  now." 

And  so  on  of  all  events,  whether 
promising  success  or  ending  in 
disaster ;  the  object  being  to  per- 
suade foreign  Governments  what  a 
mistake  they  made  in  countenanc- 
ing such  a  failing  business  as  Seces- 
sion. And  when  the  prospect  is 
especially  cheerful — when  patriots 
under  arms  are  counted  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  and  when  any 
successes  call  for  afresh  enumeration 
of  the  triumphs  of  the  Republic — a 
judicious  menace  is  insinuated  in 
the  despatch,  by  hinting  that  as 
soon  as  the  rebellion  is  crushed 
(which  it  is  always  just  going  to  be) 
the  shortcomings  of  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  assist  the  Union  in 
its  "  hour  of  distress,"  will  not  be 
forgotten  by  the  victorious  and 
thrice-potent  Northern  people.  For 
instance,  on  January  31  he  says  : — 

"I  have  observed  that  the  British 
people  were  satisfied  with  the  vigour 
and  the  energy  of  the  preparations 
which  their  Government  made  for  the 
war  which  they  expected  to  occur  be- 
tween them  and  ourselves.  It  may  be 
profitable  for  us  all  to  reflect  that  the 
military  and  naval  preparations  which 
have  been  made  by  this  Government  to 
put  down  the  insurrection  have,  every 
day  since  the  1st  of  May  last,  equalled, 
if  not  surpassed,  the  daily  proportion 
of  those  war  -  preparations  which  were 
regarded  as  so  demonstrative  in  Great 
Britain." 

And  again,  2d  June  1862  : — 

"The  President  thinks  it  desirable 
that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
should  consider,  before  the  war  closes, 
what  are  likely  to  be  the  sentiments  of 
the  two  nations  in  regard  to  each  other 
after  that  event  shall  have  occurred." 

We  wonder  whether  it  ever  oc- 
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curred  to  Mr  Seward  that  if  the  ima- 
ginary injuries  of  one  nation  upon 
another  are  to  be  visited  with  such 
remote  vindictiveness,  it  may  be 
probable  that  very  real  and  deep 
sufferings  may  leave  still  more  in- 
delible rancour  behind  them  ;  and 
that  there  is  a  people  at  this  mo- 
ment not  only  undergoing  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  Union 
which  excites  the  horror  of  civilised 
nations,  but  proving  itself  perfectly 
capable  of  executing  future  venge- 
ance. 

But  in  providing  for  the  pro- 
bability that  Great  Britain  will  be 
indifferent  to  the  high  moral  ground 
which  he  indicates  for  giving  her 
sympathies  to  the  Union,  Mr  Se- 
ward does  not  trust  entirely  to 
threats.  A  lower  argument,  better 
suited  to  her  defective  moral  sense, 
consists  in  pointing  out  that  it  is 
the  interest  of  European  countries 
to  see  the  war  terminate  as  quickly 
as  possible ;  that  it  is  also  the  in- 
terest of  the  Union  to  terminate 
the  war  as  quickly  as  possible  : 
ergo,  the  way  to  attain  the  common 
object  is  to  unite  in  procuring  it. 
But  he  omits  to  show  why  the 
same  argument  might  not  apply 
with  equal  force  to  an  alliance 
with  the  South. 

All  this  eloquence  and  logic  has 
a  double  object — first,  to  avert  the 
recognition  of  the  South,  followed 
by  subsequent  intervention  ;  and, 
secondly,  and  chiefly,  to  induce  the 
European  Powers  to  retrace  the 
step  they  had  taken  of  acknow- 
ledging the  South  as  a  belligerent. 
The  original  protest  against  this 
step  had  been  on  the  particular 
ground  that  the  Government  had 
taken  it  more  hastily  than  was 
needful,  and  ought  to  have  awaited 
the  arrival  of  Mr  Adams,  charged 
with  the  reasons  which  the  Federal 
Government  might  urge  in  protest- 
ing against  it.  As  the  measure 
was  one  of  neutrality,  it  was  mani- 
festly proper  that  it  should  be 
adopted  without  hearing  the  argu- 
ments of  one  side  only.  How- 
ever, the  North  considered  itself 
injured,  and  expressed  its  sense  of 
injury  ;  but  until  we  read  these 


papers  we  had  thought  that  the 
precipitation  of  the  measure  was 
the  chief  ground  on  which  it  was 
complained  of.  But  so  far  from 
that  being  the  case,  the  measure 
itself  constitutes,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  the  chief  point  of  dis- 
pute. It  is  not  going  too  far  to 
say  that,  had  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment accepted  the  position  of  neu- 
trality of  foreign  Governments, 
and  conducted  its  relations  with 
them  on  that  basis,  the  greater 
part  of  these  despatches  need  never 
have  been  written.  Nine-tenths  of 
them  are  the  result  of  looking  at 
the  same  facts  from  two  points  of 
view — of  looking  at  the  war,  on  the 
one  side,  as  a  conflict  between  great 
sections,  each  possessed  of  power 
sufficient  to  maintain  itself  against 
the  other,  and  to  produce  conse- 
quences highly  important  to  neu- 
trals ;  on  the  other  side,  as  a  domes- 
tic difficulty  caused  by  a  weak  and 
failing  faction,  and  which  should 
not  be  noticed  by  foreign  Powers 
any  more  than  any  other  insignifi- 
cant outbreak.  Our  Government 
saw  in  it  the  division  of  the  Repub- 
lic into  portions,  strongly  defined 
by  a  territorial  line,  arming  them- 
selves for  a  conflict  in  which  the 
balance  of  right  was  a  subtle  ques- 
tion open  to  opposite  interpreta- 
tions, but  in  which,  it  was  evident, 
the  Federal  Government  could  never 
be  victorious  consistently  with  its 
own  principles.  The  magnitude  of 
the  quarrel  was  such  as  powerfully 
to  affect  our  own  interests,  and  to 
render  the  probability  imminent 
that  the  Queen's  subjects  would 
be  involved  in  the  struggle,  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  compromise  them- 
selves, perhaps  the  Government. 
That  the  nature  of  the  war  was 
rightly  estimated,  events  have  more 
than  sufficiently  proved ;  that  it 
was  the  first  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  protect  its  own  subjects 
will  probably  be  admitted  by  most 
moralists.  But  there  is  one  moral- 
ist, Mr  Seward,  who  thinks  that  the 
British  Government,  however  bound 
to  protect  the  interests  of  its  own 
subjects,  as  it  might  be,  he  admits, 
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in  an  inferior  degree,  is  still  more 
bound  to  consider  the  interests  of 
the  human  race  as  involved  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  Federal  Union, 
— of  the  system,  be  it  remembered, 
whose  inevitable  results  have  been 
to  make  a  Lincoln  the  chief  magis- 
trate, and  a  Seward  the  chief  minis- 
ter— a  system  which  has  for  years 
been  the  most  corrupt  ever  known, 
and  the  inability  of  which  to  pro- 
duce any  kind  of  political  merit  is 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

Mr  Se  ward's  view,  which  he 
insists  that  foreign  Governments 
should  adopt,  is  that  they  must  not 
admit  the  existence  of  any  war  at 
all;  that  Bull's  Run  and  Frede- 
ricksburg,  and  all  the  disasters  of 
M'Clellan  and  Pope,  are  the  work 
of  a  small  insurrectionary  faction ; 
that  the  inability  of  the  Federalists 
to  recover  authority  in  the  South 
does  not  at  all  affect  the  integrity 
of  the  Republic ;  and  that  the  mil- 
lions of  men  whom  he  so  compla- 
cently describes  as  determined  to 
restore  the  Union  have  been  called 
to  arms  to  quell  a  few  "  misguided 
fellow-citizens"  who  have  taken  the 
"  bad  resolution  "  of  seceding  from 
its  authority.  But  neither  great  de- 
feats, nor  vast  armaments,  nor  huge 
debt,  nor  impending  dissolution,  can 
divert  Mr  Seward  from  his  singular 
efforts  to  persuade  foreign  Govern- 
ments, chiefly  ours,  to  adopt  his 
extraordinary  fiction  as  their  rule 
of  action.  If  mere  acquiescence  in 
his  view  were  all  that  he  demanded, 
it  might  be  no  great  matter ;  but 
he  requires  that  we  shall  not 
merely  admit  the  fictitious  view, 
but  proceed  to  found  thereon  the 
extraordinary  measures  which  we 
shall  presently  find  indicated  in 
his  correspondence.  What  the  view 
itself  is  may  be  gathered  from  a 
few  extracts. 

19th  June  1861  : — 

"  The  United  States  are  still  solely 
and  exclusively  sovereign  within  the 
territories  they  have  lawfully  acquir- 
ed and  long  possessed,  as  they  have 

always  been Great  Britain,  by 

virtue  of  these  relations,  is  a  stranger 
to  parties  and  sections  in  this  country, 
whether  they  are  loyal  to  the  United 
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^States  or  not;  and  Great  Britain  can 
neither  rightfully  qualify  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States,  nor  concede  nor 
recognise  any  rights  or  interests  or 
power  of  any  party,  State,  or  section,  in 
contravention  to  the  unbroken  sove- 
reignty of  the  Federal  Union." 

6th  March  1862  :— 

"If  Great  Britain  should  revoke  her 
decree  conceding  belligerent  rights  to 
the  insurgents  to-day,  this  civil  strife, 
which  is  the  cause  of  all  the  derange- 
ment of  those  relations,  and  the  only 
cause  of  all  apprehended  dangers  of 
that  kind,  would  end  to-morrow.  The 
United  States  have  continually  insisted 
that  the  disturbers  of  their  peace  are 
mere  insurgents,  not  lawful  belliger- 
ents. This  Government  neither  can 
nor  is  likely  to  have  occasion  to  change 
this  position  ;  but  her  Majesty  can,  and 
it  would  seem  that  she  must,  sooner  or 
later  desire  to  relinquish  her  position. 
It  was  a  position  taken  in  haste,  and 
in  anticipation  of  the  probable  success 
of  the  revolution.  The  failure  of  that 
revolution  is  sufficiently  apparent.  Why 
should  not  the  position  be  relinquished, 
and  the  peace  of  our  country  thus  be 
allowed  to  be  restored  ?j" 

10th  March  1862  :— 

' ' Let  the  Governments  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  France  rescind  the  decrees 
which  concede  belligerent  rights  to  a 
dwindling  faction  in  this  country,  and 
all  their  troubles  will  come  to  a  speedy 
end." 

15th  March  1862  :— 

..."  We  are  brought  to  lament 
anew  the  precipitancy  with  which  for- 
eign Powers  so  unnecessarily  conceded 
to  the  insurrection  belligerent  rights. 
The  President  trusts  that  you  are  spar- 
ing no  efforts  to  convince  Earl  Russell 
that  the  time  has  come  when  that  con- 
cession can  be  revoked  with  safety  to 
Great  Britain  and  advantage  to  the 
great  material  interests  of  that  country." 

To  which  Mr  Adams  responds, 
27th  March  :— 

"I  am  bound  to  notice  in  several  of 
your  late  despatches  a  strong  disposition 
to  press  upon  the  British  Government  an 
argument  for  a  retraction  of  its  original 
error  in  granting  to  the  rebels  the  rights 
of  a  belligerent.  There  may  come  a 
moment  when  such  a  proceeding  might 
seem  to  me  likely  to  be  of  use.  But 
I  must  frankly  confess  that  I  do  not  see 
it,yet." 

We  will  now  show  by  a  few  other 
extracts  what  consequences  Mr  Se- 
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ward  expected  to  follow  the  adop- 
tion of  his  view. 

6th  March  1862— Mr  Seward  to 
Mr  Adams  : — 

"  Is  it  not  worth  your  pains  to  sug- 
gest to  him  the  inquiry  whether  it 
would  not  be  wiser  and  better  to  re- 
move the  necessity  for  our  blockade  than 
to  keep  the  two  nations,  and  even  the 
whole  world,  in  debate  about  the  right- 
fulness  or  the  expediency  of  attempting 
to  break  it,  with  all  the  consequences 
of  so  hostile  a  measure  ?  " 

2d  April  :— 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  us 
that  our  troubles  at  home  render  it 
hazardous  to  withdraw  a  part  of  our 
great  land  and  naval  forces  from  operat- 
ing here,  and  send  them  to  China  to 
co-operate  with  the  forces  of  the  Allies 
there.  As  you  are  well  aware,  the 
continuance  of  the  insurrection  in  the 
United  States  is  due  to  the  attitudes  of 
Great  Britain  and  France  towards  our 
country.  It  would  seem  to  be  desirable 
for  those  two  States  to  have  our  co- 
operation in  China  in  preserving  a  com- 
merce of  vast  importance  to  them  as 
well  as  to  ourselves.  That  co-operation 
we  could  give  if  we  were  relieved  from 
the  necessity  for  maintaining  a  blockade 
and  siege  of  our  southern  ports." 

Whether  Mr  Seward  desired  that 
Great  Britain  should  herself  under- 
take the  blockade  of  the  Southern 
ports,  or  should  pass  a  law,  and  per- 
suade other  States  to  pass  similar 
laws,  prohibiting  all  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  the  South,  and  should 
enforce  the  prohibition,  does  not 
appear.  But  that  he  desired  one 
of  these  measures  to  be  adopted  is 
clear,  and  the  one  would  not  be 
more  extraordinary  than  the  other. 

Another  operation  of  the  adoption 
of  Mr  Seward' s  fiction  is  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  British  Consul  at 
Charleston.  The  British  and  French 
Governments  agreed  that  it  was 
expedient  to  communicate  to  the 
persons  exercising  authority  in  the 
Confederate  States  the  desire  of 
those  Governments  that  certain 
articles  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
should  be  observed  by  them  in 
the  prosecution  of  hostilities.  Mr 
Seward  remarks  thereupon — 

"  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  our  view 
the  proper  agents  of  the  British  Govern- 
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ment  to  make  known  its  interest  here, 
are  the  diplomatic,  not  the  consular 
agents  of  her  Majesty;  and  that  the 
only  authority  in  this  country  to  which 
any  diplomatic  communication  what- 
ever can  be  made  is  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  itself." 

The  articles  to  which  France  and 
England  desired  to  call  attention 
were  those  which  relate  to  the  cap- 
ture of  the  property  of  neutrals  at 
sea.  It  was  very  necessary  to  the 
protection  of  our  commerce  that 
they  should  be  made  known,  and 
to  do  so  was  not  in  any  way  con- 
trary to  any  of  the  pretensions  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Yet  be- 
cause the  Powers  had  chosen  the 
English  Consul  as  their  medium,  in- 
stead of  the  Federal  authorities,  who 
did  not  acknowledge  or  maintain 
communications  with  the  Southern 
Government,  the  Consul's  exequatur 
was  withdrawn. 

The  case  of  the  Trent  is  too  well 
known,  and  that  of  the  Alabama  is 
too  recent,  to  need  recapitulation 
here.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remind 
the  reader  that  in  the  late  debate 
in  Parliament  it  was  shown  that 
Mr  Seward' s  demands  could  only 
be  complied  with  by  passing  a 
special  law,  having  for  its  exclusive 
object  to  aid  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  stopping  vessels,  not  on 
evidence,  but  on  suspicion,  that 
they  were  intended  to  become  Con- 
federate ships  of  war.  In  the  case 
of  the  Emily  St  Pierre  he  expressly 
tells  us  his  views.  That  vessel  had 
been  captured  in  attempting  to  run 
the  blockade,  and  had  then  been 
recaptured  from  the  prize-crew  and 
brought  into  Liverpool.  Where- 
upon the  Federal  authorities  de- 
manded that  she  should  be  restored 
to  them  by  the  British  Government. 
Lord  Kussell  replied  that  "  neutral 
nations  are  not  bound  to  punish 
their  subjects  for  offences  com- 
mitted only  against  the  laws  of  war 
as  enforced  by  belligerents,  nor  to 
restore  property  rescued  by  their  sub- 
jects from  foreign  captors."  When 
our  Government  communicated  its 
decision  declining  to  restore  her, 
Mr  Seward  remarked — 
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"  T  think  it  proper  to  observe  at  pre- 
sent that  the  reasons  seem  to  be  limited 
to  a  want  of  power  vested  in  the  Govern- 
ment to  restore,  and  do  not  bear  at  all 
on  the  justice  or  legality  of  the  demand. 
Under  such  circumstances  this  Govern- 
ment has  in  more  than  one  instance  ad- 
mitted the  claim,  and  appealed  to  legis- 
lative authority  for  the  power  to  satisfy  it, 
and  it  has  been  promptly  conferred  and 
exercised." 

The  American  Minister  was  di- 
rected to  press  these  demands  for 
an  alteration  of  the  law.  In  reply, 
Lord  John  Russell,  after  adverting 
to  the  injury  sustained  by  England 
in  the  blockade,  says  : — 

"Yet  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  never  sought  to  take  advantage  of 
the  obvious  imperfections  of  this  block- 
ade, in  order  to  declare  it  ineffective. 
They  have,  to  the  loss  and  detriment 
of  the  British  nation,  scrupulously  ob- 
served the  duties  of  Great  Britain 
towards  a  friendly  State.  But  when 
Her  Majesty's  Government  are  asked 
to  go  beyond  this,  and  to  overstep  the 
existing  powers  given  them  by  munici- 
pal and  international  law,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imposing  arbitrary  restrictions 
on  the  trade  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects, 
it  is  impossible  to  listen  to  such  sug- 
gestions  If,  therefore,  the 

United  States  consider  it  for  their  in- 
terest to  inflict  this  great  injury  on 
other  nations,  the  utmost  they  can 
expect  is  that  European  Powers  shall 
respect  those  acts  of  the  United  States 
which  are  within  the  limits  of  the  law. 
The  United  States  Government  cannot 
expect  that  Great  Britain  should  frame 
new  statutes  to  aid  the  Federal  block- 
ade, and  to  carry  into  effect  the  restric- 
tions on  commerce  which  the  United 
States  for  their  own  purposes  have 
thought  fit  to  institute,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  which  it  is  their  duty  to 
confine  within  the  legitimate  limits  of 
international  law." 

Mr  Seward's  demand,  that  we 
should  adopt  his  interpretation  of 
the  character  of  the  war,  would  entail 
the  consequences  that  we  should 
ourselves  enforce  the  Federal  block- 
ade ;  that  we  should  refuse  all 
Southern  vessels  admission  to  our 
ports,  while  allowing  the  freest  use 
of  them  to  the  Federal  ships ;  that 
we  should  stop  all  exports  of  com- 
modities to  the  South,  while  grant- 
ing fullest  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  North ;  and  that  we  should 


alter  our  own  laws  for  the  purpose 
of  making  ourselves  the  agents  of 
the  belligerent  interests  of  the 
Federal  Government.  His  inter- 
pretation of  neutrality  in  afford- 
ing supplies  to  the  belligerents  is 
amusingly,  though  we  daresay  quite 
unintentionally,  illustrated  by  him- 
self in  a  couple  of  sentences.  It 
will  be  recollected  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  Trent  affair,  Federal 
agents  had  bought  up  a  great  quan- 
tity of  saltpetre  here,  and  that,  in 
expectation  that  this  might  be  used 
against  ourselves  in  case  of  war, 
the  export  of  the  article  was  pro- 
hibited by  an  Order  in  Council. 
This  prohibition  was  withdrawn 
when  the  settlement  of  the  Trent 
affair  removed  the  apprehension  of 
war.  "It  affords  me  pleasure/' 
says  Mr  Seward  thereupon,  "  to 
know  that  the  inhibition  of  salt- 
petre, which  was  so  unnecessary, 
has  been  rescinded." 

"  It  has  been  only  European 
sympathies  and  European  aid,"  he 
proceeds  in  the  next  sentence, 
"  that  have  enabled  our  disloyal 
citizens  to  prolong  the  civil  war." 
The  coupling  of  his  pleasure  at 
getting  munitions  of  war  from 
England  with  his  complaint  against 
European  aid  to  the  South,  is  too 
impudent  not  to  be,  we  hope,  acci- 
dental. 

Now,  does  any  foreign  European 
statesman  living  think  that  it  would 
be  a  light  task  to  persuade  Eng- 
land to  restrain  the  liberty  of  her 
subjects,  or  to  change  her  laws] 
Would  any  such  statesman  think 
that  he  was  labouring  for  a  practi- 
cable object,  if  he  were  to  found  his 
efforts  on  the  assumption  that  such 
changes  would  be  made  at  his  sugges- 
tion 1  Would  any  European  people, 
of  whose  Government  he  should 
be  the  agent,  regard  such  efforts 
with  other  feelings  than  derision? 
Yet  there  are  ministers  of  potent 
Governments  who  could  show  plaus- 
ible reasons  for  expecting  that  their 
efforts  might  prevail,  and  who  could 
urge  their  arguments  with  skill  and 
eloquence.  But  even  if,  confident 
in  their  long  experience  and  pro- 
found knowledge  of  diplomacy,  they 
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might  venture  on  the  experiment, 
is  it  possible  to  suppose  that,  when 
the  failure  should  be  manifest,  they 
would,  instead  of  abandoning  the 
ground  for  surer  footing,  continue 
to  build  an  entire  policy  on  the 
shadowy  foundation,  though  certain 
to  see  the  baseless  fabric  sink  as 
often  as  it  should  be  raised1?  Yet 
such  is  the  hopeless  task  in  which 
the  American  Secretary  persists  with 
dreary  pertinacity.  Some  malign 
spell  seems  to  rule  his  course  like 
that  by  which  Michael  Scott  com- 
pelled the  devil  to  make  ropes  of 
sand,  and  to  bale  out  the  sea  with 
a  limpet-shell.  All  his  arguments, 
all  his  complaints,  all  his  homilies, 
are  based  on  the  delusion  that  he 
can  compel  the  British  Govern- 
ment, by  the  marvellous  force  of 
his  persuasive  eloquence,  to  occupy 
with  him  a  cloudland  of  his  own 
creation ;  where  a  resolute  people  in 
arms  is  a  dwindling  faction ;  where 
a  strife  that  drenches  a  continent 
in  blood  is  a  waning  insurrection ; 
where  the  victorious  result  always 
seems  close,  yet  is  always  receding ; 
where  in  the  obstruction  of  a  com- 
mercial system  there  is  nothing 
which  the  partners  in  that  system 
are  entitled  to  take  note  of ;  where 
the  Union,  repelled  at  all  points, 
and  staggering  under  a  load  of  debt, 
is  said  to  exercise  authority  in  all 
but  a  few  rebellious  spots,  and  to 
keep  firm  hold  on  the  affections  of 
all  but  a  few  misguided  men ;  and 
where  nefarious  contracts,  armies 
of  mercenaries  and  deserters  and 
plundering  generals,  are  bright  ex- 
amples of  the  virtue  and  patriotism 
of  a  great  people  elicited  in  the 
hour  of  trial.  All  his  instructions, 
all  his  remonstrances,  all  his  pro- 
phecies, proceed  upon  the  assump-, 
tion  that  these  delusions  are  facts. 
If  it  were  not  so,  the  vast  volume 
of  despatches  would  shrink  to  the 
size  of  a  pamphlet ;  for  every  dis- 
pute, every  argument,  every  feeling 
of  injury,  has  its  root  in  the  sha- 
dowy standing -ground  which  he 
chooses  to  occupy.  Of  this  he  ap- 
pears sensible  himself  when  he 
says : — 

"I  have  not  failed  to  see  that  every 
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wrong  this  country  has  been  called 
to  endure  at  the  hands  of  any  foreign 
Power  has  been  a  natural  if  not  a  logi- 
cal consequence  of  the  first  grave  error 
which  that  Power  committed  in  conced- 
ing to  an  insurrection,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  ephemeral,  the 
rights  of  a  public  belligerent.  It  has 
seemed,  therefore,  to  be  wise,  as  well  as 
more  dignified,  to  urge  the  retrogression 
upon  that  false  step,  rather  than  to 
elaborate  complaints  of  the  injuries  that 
have  followed  it." 

It  would  have  been  well  had  he 
done  so  ;  but  instead  he  has,  with- 
out ceasing  to  urge  retrogression, 
indulged  in  ceaseless  complaints. 
Wrapt  in  his  delusions,  he  drifts 
calmly  on  the  tide  of  events  that 
is  bearing  him  and  his  despatches 
to  chaos,  and  takes  the  crack  of 
doom  for  a  wholesome  thunderstorm 
which  is  to  clear  the  political  at- 
mosphere. Nothing  can  surpass 
the  feeble  complacency  with  which 
he  records  his  perpetual  illusions  as 
incontrovertible  facts.  On  Feb.  19, 
1862,  he  writes  to  Mr  Adams  : — 

"I  was  just  about  instructing  you 
how  to  answer  the  querulous  complaints 
in  Parliament  which  you  have  antici- 
pated, the  chief  of  which  is  the  assumed 
incompetency  of  Government  to  suppress 
the  insurrection.  But  a  very  shrewd 
observer,  a  loyal,  and  at  present  exiled 
Virginian,  fell  in  at  the  moment,  and 
expressed  to  me  the  opinion  that  the 
end  of  the  war  is  in  sight;  that  there 
will  be  a  short  and  rapid  series  of  suc- 
cesses over  a  disheartened  conspiracy, 
and  then  all  will  be  over.  I  give  you 
these  opinions  as  entitling  us  to  what  is 
sometimes  granted  by  candid  tribunals 
— namely,  a  suspension  of  judgment." 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  name  of  the 
shrewd  observer  has  not  been  pre- 
served. So  sagacious  a  man  ought 
not  to  be  anonymous. 

On  the  10th  of  February  he  tells 
us  : — 

"  The  process  of  preparation  has 
steadily  gone  on  in  the  loyal  States, 
while  that  of  exhaustion  has  been  going 
on  in  the  disloyal.  .  .  .  "We  have  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
Union  will  be  hailed  in  every  quarter 
just  as  fast  as  the  army  shall  emanci- 
pate the  people  from  the  oppression  of 
the  insurgent  leaders." 

March  15 — "  The  financial  and 
moral,  as  well  as  the  physical,  ele- 
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ments  of  the  insurrection  seem  to 
be  rapidly  approaching  exhaustion." 
On  25th  March  it  seems  impossible 
to  the  sanguine  Secretary  that  the 
organisation  of  the  insurgents  can 
be  longer  maintained.  On  28th 
April  he  asserts  that  "  to-day  the 
country  is  assuming  that  the  fate 
of  this  unnatural  war  is  determined 
by  the  great  event  of  the  capture  of 
New  Orleans."  On  the  5th  May 
the  fiscal  system  of  the  insurgents 
must,  he  calculates,  have  exploded, 
and  their  military  connections  be 
everywhere  broken.  On  28th  May 
the  Federal  Government  is  said  to 
possess  the  Mississippi  and  all  the 
other  great  natural  highways.  And 
on  June  2 — 

"The  war  in  the  Mississippi  valley 
may  be  deemed  virtually  ended.  .  .  . 
The  army  of  General  M'Clellan  wiU  be 
rapidly  strengthened,  although  it  is  al- 
ready deemed  adequate  to  the  capture 
of  Eichmond.  .  .  .  No  American  now 
indulges  any  doubt  that  the  integrity  of 
the  Union  will  be  triumphantly  main- 
tained." 

24th  June  : — 

"  You  tell  me  that  in  England  they 
still  point  to  the  delays  at  Eichmond 
and  Corinth,  and  they  enlarge  upon  the 
absence  of  displays  of  Union  feeling  in 
New  Orleans  and  Norfolk.  Ah,  well ! 
scepticism  must  be  expected  in  this 
world  in  regard  to  new  political  sys- 
tems, insomuch  as  even  Divine  revela- 
tion needs  the  aid  of  miracles  to  make 
converts  to  a  new  religious  faith." 

On  7th  July,  after  M'Clellan's 
disasters,  he  says  : — 

"  The  military  situation  is  clearly  in- 
telligible, and  ought  to  be  satisfactory 
to  the  cool  and  candid  judgment  of  the 
country.  .  .  .  We  have  a  rumour  that 
Vicksburg  is  actually  taken.  But  the 
report  is  premature,  though  we  have  no 
doubt  but  the  capture  has  before  this 
time  occurred." 

And  on  the  10th  November,  just 
before  the  defeat  of  Fredericksburg, 
we  find  him  "  apprehending  no  in- 
surmountable obstacles  to  complete 
success." 

Nor  are  his  prophecies  addressed 
only  to  England.  On  the  15th 
April  he  tells  Mr  Dayton  : — 

"  A  few  days  will  probably  complete 
the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
and  restore  to  the  country  that  national 
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outlet  of  the  great  granary  of  America 
which  disunion,  in  its  madness,  has 
temporarily  attempted  to  obstruct,  in 
violation  not  more  of  political  laws  than 
of  the  ordinances  of  nature." 

22d  April : — 

"  We  have  reason  to  expect  Savan- 
nah to  come  into  our  possession  within 
the  next  ten  days." 

5th  May  :— 

"  We  shall  have  peace  and  union  in 
a  very  few  months,  let  France  and 
Great  Britain  do  what  they  may.  We 
should  have  them  in  one  month  if  either 
the  Emperor  or  the  Queen  should  speak 
the  word,  and  say,  If  the  life  of  this 
unnatural  insurrection  hangs  on  an  ex- 
pectation of  our  favour,  let  it  die.  To 
bring  the  Emperor  to  this  conviction  is 
your  present  urgent  duty. " 

On  the  10th  May  he  has  a  vision 
of  a  Yankee  millennium  : — 

"Less  than  a  year  will  witness  the 
dissolution  of  all  the  armies  ;  the  iron- 
clad navy  will  rest  idly  in  our  ports  ; 
taxes  will  immediately  decrease;  and 
new  States  will  be  coming  into  the 
Confederacy,  bringing  rich  contribu- 
tions to  the  relief  and  comfort  of  man- 
kind." 

On  the  10th  July  he  says  : — 
"The  reduction  of  Vicksburg,  the 
possession  of  Chattanooga,  and  the 
capture  of  Eichmond,  would  close  the 
civil  war  with  complete  success.  All 
these  three  enterprises  are  going  for- 
ward. The  two  former  will,  we  think, 
be  effected  within  the  next  ten  days." 

And  in  September  he  actually 
bites  his  thumb  at  the  Emperor  : — 

"  We  have  not  been  misled,"  he  says, 
"by  any  of  the  semblances  of  impar- 
tiality or  of  neutrality  which  unfriend- 
ly proceedings  towards  us  in  a  peril- 
ous strife  have  put  on.  When  any 
Government  shall  incline  to  a  new  and 
more  unfriendly  attitude,  we  shall  then 
revise  with  care  our  existing  relations 
towards  that  Power,  and  shall  act  in 
the  emergency  as  becomes  a  people  who 
have  never  yet  faltered  in  their  duty 
to  themselves  while  they  were  endea- 
vouring to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
human  race." 

Compared  with  these  prophecies 
the  ravings  of  Mother  Shipton  be- 
come respectable  oracles.  Yet  on 
them  was  founded  the  entire  for- 
eign policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ;  the  complaints  that  foreign 
statesmen  and  other  sane  persons 
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would  not  confide  in  them  were  in- 
cessant ;  and  they  were  the  lights 
by  which  American  envoys  were 
expected  to  steer. 

These  gentlemen,  with  more  or 
less  sense  and  discretion,  all  write 
in  the  stilted  creaking  style,  stuck 
oyer  with  hard  metaphors,  which 
distinguishes  the  master-spirit  Se- 
ward,  and  which  appears  to  be  the 
characteristic  of  American  public 
compositions.  They  seem  to  have 
caught,  and  to  express  very  hon- 
estly, not  only  his  style  but  his 
ideas,  and  to  represent  perfectly 
the  querulous,  arrogant,  exacting 
tone  of  the  Secretary.  It  is  not, 
probably,  from  a  wish  to  do  him 
homage  that  they  thus  accurately 
reflect  him,  but  rather  because  it  is 
natural  to  American  politicians  to 
take  abroad  with  them  that  idea  of 
the  pre-eminence  of  their  country 
which  they  have  passed  their  lives 
at  home  in  asserting,  and  because 
their  habit  of  regarding  England  as 
the  abode  of  a  jealous  aristocracy, 
and  as  being  always  in  the  wrong, 
places  them  in  a  position  of  natural 
antagonism  to  us  in  every  case  that 
can  arise.  But,  granting  this  to  be 
inevitable,  we  may  consider  our- 
selves very  fortunate  that  America 
is  represented  among  us  by  a  gen- 
tleman in  every  way  so  entitled  to 
respect  as  Mr  Adams.  The  son  of 
one  President  and  the  grandson  of 
another,  both  of  whom  were  elected 
to  the  chief  place  in  the  Republic 
at  a  time  when  something  else  be- 
sides obscurity  and  the  absence  of 
any  quality  which  could  excite  the 
jealousy  of  aspiring  men,  was  de- 
manded for  the  attainment  of  the 
position  which  Washington  had 
filled,  the  claims  of  Mr  Adams  as 
a  public  man  evidently  rest  on 
other  grounds  than  those  of  ordi- 
nary American  politicians.  We  do 
not  doubt  that  the  expressions  of 
goodwill  and  courtesy  addressed 
to  him  from  our  Foreign  Office  are 
perfectly  sincere  and  deserved.  It 
is  true  that  the  tone  of  his  corre- 
spondence with  that  office  is  often 
captious,  and  his  demands  are 
sometimes  unreasonable.  Without 
prompting  from  his  own  Govern- 
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ment  he  seems  often  to  prejudge 
questions  of  international  law  with 
a  bias  that  blinds  him  to  the  true 
bearing  of  the  question,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Emily  St  Pierre,  and 
leads  him  to  treat  as  an  injury 
the  denial  of  concessions  which 
are  denied  because  impossible 
to  be  granted.  But  this  is  the 
traditionary  character  of  American 
diplomacy  :  it  thus  expresses  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  with  the  prompt- 
ings of  which  a  Minister  may  think 
himself  bound  to  comply ;  and  both 
Mr  Adams  and  Mr  Dayton,  Minis- 
ter to  France,  appear  in  their  cor- 
respondence to  discharge  their 
duties  with  great  zeal  and  fidelity, 
and,  moreover,  to  display  the  vir- 
tue, not  by  any  means  universal 
among  their  brethren,  of  confining 
themselves  to  the  business  of  their 
own  legations. 

We  need  not  say  that  our  re- 
marks relate  only  to  Mr  Adams's 
share  in  the  published  correspond- 
ence, and  not  to  his  later  acts. 
The  extraordinary  step  he  took  on 
the  9th  April,  in  granting  a  permit 
to  an  English  vessel  enabling  her 
to  pass  the  blockade,  is  fraught 
with  consequences  too  important 
to  be  dwelt  on  here,  and,  if  unex- 
plained, would  force  us  largely  to 
qualify  our  encomium. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
ties  between  Austria  and  America 
are  neither  numerous  nor  close,  and 
that  consequently  the  Minister  to 
Vienna  would  find  but  a  narrow 
field  for  the  display  of  his  qualities 
as  a  diplomatist.  Accordingly  we 
find  Mr  Motley,  in  the  dearth  of 
other  matter,  falling  back  upon  the 
grand  resource  of  American  politi- 
cians, and  discussing  English  affairs 
as  the  most  natural  topic  possible 
to  engage  the  attention  of  an  envoy 
at  Vienna.  From  that  convenient 
point  of  observation,  then,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  enlighten  the  Washington 
Cabinet  on  the  disposition  and  in- 
tentions of  the  statesmen,  and 
organs  of  the  press,  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  as  other  ministers  else- 
where imitate  this  course,  the 
Government  of  Mr  Lincoln  has  the 
advantage  of  seeing  British  policy 
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represented,  not  merely  in  the  as- 
pect in  which  it  is  seen  by  Mr 
Adams  the  special  photographer, 
but  as  it  appears  when  viewed  by 
amateurs  from  the  various  capitals 
of  Europe. 

Should  a  Tory  Government  suc- 
ceed the  present  Cabinet,  Mr  Motley 
anticipates  much  trouble.  Nothing, 
he  says,  can  exceed  the  virulence 
with  which  the  extreme  Conserva- 
tive party  regard  America,  nor  the 
delight  with  which  they  look  forward 
to  its  extinction  as  a  nation.  The 
hatred  to  the  English  Radicals  is, 
he  has  discovered,  "  the  secret  of  the 
ferocity  and  brutality  with  which 
the  '  Times/  the '  Saturday  Review/ 
and  other  Tory  organs  of  the  press, 
have  poured  out  their  insults  upon 
America  ever  since  the  war  be- 
gan. "  Ho w  the  j  ournals  thus  classi- 
fied may  approve  being  linked  to- 
gether as  Tory  organs,  we  cannot 
say.  To  ourselves  we,  of  course, 
see  nothing  personal  in  the  gene- 
ral allusion,  our  leaning  to  Radi- 
calism and  Republicanism  being  too 
notorious  to  admit  of  any  mistake. 
Subsequently  Mr  Motley  writes  a 
long  essay  about  British  matters, 
explaining  the  sentiments  of  the 
"  venerable  Premier  of  England" 
and  our  Foreign  Minister,  and  cri- 
ticising the  speech  made  by  Mr 
Gladstone  at  Newcastle,  part  of 
which  makes  him  very  angry,  and 
causes  him  to  express  a  hope  that 
that  statesman's  tongue  may  be  blis- 
tered. Nor,  unusual  as  his  style  of 
diplomatic  correspondence  may  ap- 
pear, does  he  stand  quite  alone  in  it. 

It  is  possible  that  the  godfathers 
and  godmothers  of  Mr  Cassius  Mar- 
cellus  Clay  are,  in  principal  degree, 
responsible  for  the  efforts  made  by 
that  gentleman  to  attain  notoriety. 
It  would  be  mean  to  sneak  obscurely 
about  the  world  under  such  magni- 
ficent appellations.  Better,  in  such 
a  case,  be  called  John  Thomas. 
Hence,  without  any  quality  appa- 
rent that  would  entitle  the  bearer 
of  these  historic  names  to  claim  dis- 
tinction amid  the  company  of  a  pot- 
house, his  efforts  to  become  known 
in  the  world  have  been  as  unceas- 
ing as  if  he  were  some  wronged 
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genius  entitled  to  a  hearing.  At  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  he  launched 
from  Paris  a  tremendous  defiance 
against  our  unfortunate  country. 
Then  he  published  a  letter  in  the 
'  Times/  telling  us  what  we  ought 
to  do  in  the  American  quarrel,  and, 
in  case  we  should  not  comply, 
threatening  our  great-grandchildren 
with  the  vengeance  of  we  forget 
how  many  millions  of  unborn  Yan- 
kees. At  this  time  he  was  on  his 
way  to  St  Petersburg  as  United 
States  Minister  to  Russia.  For  his 
guidance  he  had  received  one  of 
Mr  Seward's  most  elaborate  moral 
essays,  beginning  in  this  remark- 
able way  :  "  Sir, — Nations,  like  in- 
dividuals, have  three  prominent 
wants  :  first,  freedom  ;  secondly, 
prosperity;  thirdly,  friends.  The 
United  States  early  secured  the  two 
first  objects  by  the  exercise  of  cour- 
age and  enterprise.  But,  although 
they  have  always  practised  singular 
moderation,  they  nevertheless  have 
been  slow  in  winning  friends." 
Fortified  with  a  great  deal  of  this 
kind  of  composition,  Mr  Clay  ar- 
rived in  the  Russian  capital.  From 
his  own  correspondence  we  learn 
that  he  found  the  Emperor  "  absent 
in  the  direction  of  Moscow,"  and 
being  advised  by  the  Assistant-Se- 
cretary of  State  to  await  his  Majes- 
ty's return,  "  I  presumed,"  he  says, 
"  it  would  not  be  agreeable  to  the 
Emperor  for  me  to  follow  on."  In  a 
few  days  he  had  an  interview  with 
Prince  Gortchakoff,  who  "  asked 
after  Pickens  "  (whether  Pickens  is 
something,  or  some  place,  or  some- 
body, does  not  appear),  "  my  family, 
and  other  things  in  a  familiar  way, 
when  I  was  dismissed  by  again 
shaking  hands."  Soon  after  we 
learn  that  he  and  "  his  suite,  Green 
Clay,  William  C.  Goodloe,  and  T. 
Williams,"  set  out  for  Peterhoff, 
where  the  Emperor  received  them, 
and  addressed  Mr  Clay  in  a  set 
speech,  which  was  delivered  in 
Russian,  though,  says  he,  "the 
Emperor  spoke  American  mostly." 
We  are  at  liberty,  therefore,  to  sup- 
pose that  his  Majesty,  during  great 
part  of  the  interview,  spoke  through 
his  nose;  and,  no  doubt,  Prince 
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Gortchakoff,  who  spoke  only  Eng- 
lish, beheld  with  wonder,  not  un- 
mixed with  envy,  this  exhibition  of 
his  Imperial  master's  accomplish- 
ments as  a  linguist. 

Mr  Clay  then  addressed  to  the 
Emperor  an  essay  on  the  moral 
government  of  Russia,  which,  from 
internal  evidence,  we  pronounce  to 
have  been  learnt  by  heart  from  a 
prize  paper  by  Seward.  "  The 
Emperor,"  he  says,  "seemed  much 
gratified  and  really  moved  by  this 
last  remark,"  possibly  because  it 
was  the  last ;  and,  besides  speaking 
Russian  and  American,  Alexander 
was  so  ostentatious  as  to  conclude 
the  interview  by  speaking  English, 
perhaps  deeming  it  appropriate  to 
the  subject-matter.  "  He  wanted 
to  know  if  I  thought  England 
would  interfere.  I  told  him  we 
did  not  care  what  she  did;  that 
her  interference  would  tend  to 
unite  us  the  more ;  that  we 
fought  the  South  with  reluctance  ; 
we  were  much  intermarried  and  of 
a  common  history ;  but  that  the 
course  -of  England  had  aroused  our 
sensibilities  towards  her  in  no  very 
pleasant  manner.  The  Emperor 
seemed  to  like  my  defiance  of  old 
John  Bull  very  much.  He  wanted 
to  know  if  I  was  a  relative  of 
Henry  Clay,  and  what  was  my 
military  rank.  I  told  him  I  was 
only  a  distant  relation  of  Clay,  and 
that  I  wore  the  uniform  of  an 
American  colonel"  (borrowed,  per- 
haps, from  another  relation,  Pipe 
Clay),  "  which  rank  I  filled  in  my 
own  country.''  His  Majesty  then 
shook  hands  twice  with  the  Ambas- 
sador, and  dismissed  him. 

Before  concluding  the  despatch 
from  which  we  learn  the  foregoing 
interesting  particulars,  it  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  Mr  Clay  that  it 
would  be  judicious  to  show  Mr 
Seward  that  moralising  on  the  war 
was  a  game  which  two  could  play 
at ;  and  he  wound  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing style  : — 

"  I  have  already  made  this  letter  too 
long  ;  but  I  cannot  conclude  without 
saying  how  much  more  and  more  I 
value  the  great  and  inestimable  bless- 
ings of  our  Government,  and  how  I 
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trust  in  God  that  no  compromise  will 
be  made  of  the  great  idea  for  which  we 
have  so  long  fought,  but  that  General 
Scott,  following  out  the  programme  of 
Mr  Lincoln's  inaugural,  will  slowly  and 
surely  subdue  the  rebellion,  '  stock, 
lock,  and  gun-barrel,'  '  hook  and  line, 
bob  and  sinker, '  and  that  we  may  all  be 
spared  to  see  once  more  the  glorious 
old  banner  restored,  —  *  Liberty  and 
union,  now  and  for  ever — one  and  in- 
separable.' " 

These  extracts  from  the  Clay  cor- 
respondence of  1861  will  no  doubt 
cause  the  reader  keenly  to  regret 
that  we  cannot  give  more.  But  the 
fact  is  that,  whether  Mr  Seward  was 
jealous  of  Mr  Clay's  native  humour 
as  displayed  in  these  papers,  or 
considered  him  a  formidable  rival 
as  a  moral  essayist,  or  whatever  the 
cause  might  be,  the  omissions  are 
so  numerous  that  a  great  part  of 
the  Ambassador's  correspondence 
consists  of  asterisks,  leaving  only 
the  driest  details,  such  as  any  ordi- 
nary John  Thomas  or  Green  Clay 
might  have  written.  So  numerous 
are  the  stars  between  the  stripes  of 
print,  that  the  successive  pages  look 
like  so  many  representations  of  the 
American  banner.  But  in  January- 
last  year  he  wrote  an  essay  on  the 
subject  of  the  perfidy  and  general 
villany  of  Great  Britain,  which  has 
fortunately  been  preserved  entire. 
"In  this  critical  time,"  he  says, 
"  whether  war  or  peace  with  Eng- 
land ensues,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
give  the  President  my  impressions 
of  European  sentiment."  He  then 
details  the  reasons  why  the  mon- 
archies and  aristocracies  of  Europe 
have  always  regarded  his  republic 
with  jealousy.  "Their  jealousy, 
their  secret  hate,  their  blind  venge- 
ance verges,"  Mr  Clay  thinks,  "upon 
insanity ;  .  .  .  .  they  renew  with  us 
the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb ; 
though  we  are  below  on  the  moun- 
tain stream,  we  are  accused  of 
muddying  the  waters."  His  method 
of  dealing  with  Secession  is  tersely 
expressed — "  I  have  always  thought 
that  the  whole  property  of  the 
rebels,  slaves  and  all,  should  be 
summarily  confiscated."  But  be- 
fore prescribing  this  treatment  for 
the  South,  he  devotes  a  paragraph 
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to    the    way    in    which    England 
should  be  handled  : — 

"  In  case  of  war  with  England,"  he 
says,  "Canada  should  be  seized  at  all 
hazards.  A  large  force  should  be  first 
placed  in  fortifications  in  some  place 
suitable  near  the  coast,  which  would 
cut  off  reinforcements  from  England. 
Union  with  us,  with  equal  rights, 
should  be  offered,  the  Canadians,  and 
the  lives  and  property  of  friends  se- 
cured. Men  and  money  should  be  sent 
to  Ireland,  India,  and  all  the  British 
dominions  all  over  the  world,  to  stir 
up  revolt.  Our  cause  is  just ;  and  ven- 
geance will  sooner  or  later  overtake 
that  perfidious  aristocracy." 

Such  was  the  esteem  in  which  the 
Cabinet  of  Washington  held  either 
the  practical  qualities  evinced  in  this 
essay,  or  the  diplomatic  services  veil- 
ed under  the  asterisks,  that  they  were 
considered  to  entitle  him,  on  his 
return  to  America,  to  the  position 
of  a  Brigadier  -  General.  In  the 
records  of  the  war  we  cannot,  how- 
ever, find  that  Brigadier  Cassius 
Marcellus  ever  performed  any  mili- 
tary achievement  worthy  either 
of  the  foe  of  Csesar  or  the  foe  of 
Hannibal.  He  seems  to  have  worn 
his  warlike  honours  with  remark- 
able meekness,  and  never  to  have 
done  anything  to  fulfil  his  own 
aspiration  that  "  liberty  and  union 
may  be  for  ever  inseparable,"  by 
taking  the  smallest  step  towards 
the  subjugation  of  the  enemy.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  Mr  Seward, 
finding  his  military  so  inferior  to 
his  diplomatic  talents,  seems  to 
have  thought  that  the  Brigadier 
who  had  failed  to  bid  defiance  to 
the  South  would  find  a  more  ap- 
propriate field  of  action  in  resum- 
ing his  employment  of  gratifying 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  with  other 
defiances  of  "  old  John  Bull" — and 
accordingly  we  learn  that  the  emi- 
nent statesman  either  is,  or  is  to 
be,  once  more  Minister  to  St  Peters- 
burg, and  may  possibly  be  at  this 
moment  engaged  in  his  favourite 
occupations  of  shaking  the  hand  of 
the  Emperor,  and  shaking  his  own 
hand  at  the  British  monarchy.  If 
it  be  so,  we  may  perhaps  hope  to 
read,  in  another  state  paper,  of  his 
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second  reception  at  the  Court  of 
Russia — which,  judging  from  the 
familiar  cordiality  displayed  in  the 
first,  may,  if  the  Czar  should  again 
deign  to  express  himself  in  the 
American  language,  open  something 
in  this  way, — "Wai,  Cassius  M. 
Clay,  how  air  you,  old  hoss  1  Do 
you  feel  pretty  brisk  and  spry,  sir  ? 
How  is  it  you  ha'n't  chawed  up 
them  rebels  yet,  lock,  stock,  and 
gun-barrel,  hook  and  line,  bob  and 
sinker  ?  What  do  you  think  of  our 
insurrection  to  Poland,  sir?" 

Future  volumes  of  these  docu- 
ments will  probably  reveal  Mr 
Seward  as  still  assuring  his  cor- 
respondents that  the  end  of  the 
rebellion  is  at  hand ;  that  foreign 
Governments  will  soon  see  dire 
reason  to  repent  their  hostility; 
that  the  Union  is  growing  stronger 
with  every  "  reverse  of  our  arms;" 
that  discord  and  desertion  and  cor- 
ruption are  only  "fresh  develop- 
ments of  patriotism ; "  and  that  the 
flooding  of  the  lands  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, far  from  being  an  act  of  bar- 
barous vindictiveness,  will  be  as 
beneficent  in  its  consequences  as  the 
overflowing  of  the  Nile.  We  shall 
probably  see,  too,  that  American 
envoys,  addressing  themselves,  not 
to  Mr  Seward,  but  to  the  masses 
behind  him,  his  masters  and  theirs, 
are  still  denouncing  our  perfidious 
aristocracy  and  jealous  monarchy. 
Is  it  a  comedy  or  a  tragedy  that 
these  men  are  acting]  If  uncon- 
scious absurdity  and  ludicrous 
unfitness  for  the  conduct  of  grave 
affairs  were  all  the  elements  of  the 
exhibition,  we  might  well  afford 
to  laugh;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
grotesque  display  has  its  terrible 
side,  and  incapacity  and  conceit 
only  increase  the  tremendous  power 
of  mischief  wielded  by  the  prin- 
cipal characters  in  the  burlesque. 
Meanwhile  the  course  of  foreign 
Governments  is  not  likely  to  be 
materially  affected  by  the  lucubra- 
tions of  the  American  Secretary  of 
State ;  and,  amidst  the  strange  dis- 
plays of  weakness  made  by  the 
North,  not  the  least  strange  will 
be  the  futility  of  its  diplomacy. 
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THE  soundness  of  the  position 
taken  up  by  the  Opposition  last 
year  in  regard  to  the  national  finan- 
ces, has  this  year  been  fully  estab- 
lished by  the  admissions  and  pro- 
cedure of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  It  may  seem  remark- 
able that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  should  preface  his  finan- 
cial statement  by  referring  to  a 
resolution  of  the  House,  which  was 
adopted  at  the  instance  of  the 
Opposition, — that  he  should  avow- 
edly base  his  present  Budget  upon 
that  resolution.  But  Mr  Gladstone 
is  a  Minister  of  consummate  Parlia- 
mentary tact,  who  avails  himself  of 
every  plea  which  best  serves  his 
purpose  for  the  time;  and,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  sequel,  he  had  a 
special  reason  for  thus  seeking  to 
cover  with  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment a  Budget  which  is  not  quite 
so  accordant  with  the  resolution  of 
the  House  as  he  desires  it  to  be 
thought.  The  resolution,  which 
was  adopted  at  the  instance  of  the 
Opposition,  and  upon  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  pro- 
fessedly bases  his  present  Budget, 
insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  re- 
ducing the  national  expenditure. 
It  was  urged  upon  the  Government 
that  the  financial  administration  of 
the  three  previous  years  had  bee*n 
such  as  to  trench  deeply  upon  the 
extraordinary  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that,  while  ostensibly  add- 
ing to  the  military  strength  of  the 
country,  we  were  really  diminish- 
ing our  power  by  exhausting  the 
sources  by  which  the  expenses  of 
war  and  national  defence  could  be 
sustained.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
during  these  years  we  had  not  only 
abolished,  and  put  out  of  reach, 
several  important  taxes  for  the  re- 
mission of  which  there  was  no 
urgent  necessity,  but  that,  in  order 
to  do  so,  we  had  actually  incurred 
a  considerable  deficit.  Of  late 
years  not  only  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition,  but  some  of  the  highest 


financial  authorities  on  the  Minis- 
terial side  of  the  House — including 
Lord  Overstone,  Lord  Monteagle, 
and  Earl  Grey — had  denounced  as 
most  impolitic  the  hand-to-mouth 
system  pursued  by  Mr  Gladstone, 
and  had  urged  the  necessity  of 
framing  the  estimates  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  a  substantial  yearly 
surplus.  These  were  the  considera- 
tions which  led  the  House  of  Com- 
mons last  summer  to  adopt  the 
resolution  to  which  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  now  appeals  in 
justification  of  his  Budget ;  and 
they  must  not  be  forgotten  when 
examining  how  far  the  financial 
programme  of  the  present  year  is 
in  accordance  with  that  resolution. 

A  new  critic  now  takes  the  field 
against  Mr  Gladstone,  and  adds  his 
protest  to  those  which  have  already 
been  made  by  the  other  leading 
financial  authorities.  In  a  new  edi- 
tion of  his  work  on  Taxation,  that 
veteran  Liberal  and  political  econo- 
mist, Mr  M'Culloch,  severely  criti- 
cises the  recent  financial  policy  of 
the  Government,  and  endorses  with 
his  high  and  obviously  impartial 
authority  the  opinions  by  which 
that  policy  has  been  so  often  com- 
bated by  the  Conservatives.  To 
all  the  special  features  of  Gladsto- 
nian  finance  Mr  M'Culloch  is  op- 
posed. He  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  maintenance  of  a  good  yearly 
surplus,  as  an  indispensable  feature 
of  a  prudent  system  of  finance  ;  he 
condemns  as  most  impolitic  that 
narrowing  of  the  area  of  taxation 
which  Mr  Gladstone  extols  as  a 
"  simplification  of  the  tariff ;"  and 
he  moreover  objects,  in  the  strong- 
est terms,  to  the  manner  in  which 
that  principle  of  "simplification" 
has  been  applied. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  voice 
of  protest  should  thus  be  raised 
from  all  quarters  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  Mr  Gladstone's  finance. 
To  begin  with,  he  has  been  a  most 
prodigal  financier,  and  cares  not  a 
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jot  for  the  future.  At  a  time  when 
the  charges  on  the  National  Debt 
were  reduced  by  the  falling-in  of 
the  terminable  annuities,  to  the 
extent  of  two  millions  a-year — when 
there  was  an  unexpected  repayment 
of  a  portion  of  the  Spanish  loan, 
and  other  windfalls — and  when  he 
found  a  surplus  of  considerable 
amount  left  to  him  by  his  predeces- 
sors in  office, — then  surely,  if  ever, 
the  country  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer a  succession  of  good  an- 
nual balance-sheets.  If  the  policy 
of  maintaining  a  substantial  sur- 

Elus  is  not  carried  out  under  these 
ivourable  circumstances,  the  fault 
must  lie  with  the  administrator  of 
the  national  finances.  Yet,  so  far 
has  Mr  Gladstone  been  from  ad- 
hering to  the  old  and  sound  maxim 
of  financial  policy,  that  he  has  not 
only  given  us  no  surplus,  but  has 
recklessly  incurred  us  a  deficit,  of 
which  he  now  makes  no  mention. 
Had  this  bad  condition  of  the  finan- 
ces been  incurred  in  consequence 
of  an  exceptional  increase  of  the  na- 
tional expenditure  which  could  only 
be  met  by  the  imposition  of  new 
taxes,  it  might  have  been  excusable. 
But  there  was  no  such  difficulty  : 
the  revenue  was  sufficient,  if  let 
alone,  to  have  more  than  kept  pace 
with  the  expenditure.  The  pecu- 
liar culpability  of  Mr  Gladstone  as 
a  financial  Minister — the  pernicious 
feature  of  his  system  which  called 
forth  the  eloquent  denunciation  of 
Lord  Overstone,  and  the  emphatic 
protest  of  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Mont- 
eagle,  and  of  the  ablest  financial 
journal  of  the  Liberal  party,  the 
*  Economist ' — is,  that  during  this 
period  of  so  -  called  exceptional 
expenditure  he  has  deliberately 
thrown  away  the  means  which  were 
at  his  disposal  for  meeting  it.  He 
has  abolished  taxes  against  which 
there  was  no  peculiar  ground  of 
complaint,  and  he  has  reduced 
others  in  order  to  cheapen  certain 
commodities  for  which  there  was 
no  general  demand. 

This    financial    system    of    Mr 
Gladstone  is,  unfortunately,  not  a 
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mere  thing  of  the  past.  Its  conse- 
quences weigh  upon  us  now,  and 
there  is  no  sign  of  his  abandoning 
it.  It  is  a  novel  system — novel 
even  to  himself;  but  he  adheres 
to  it  with  an  obstinacy  which 
threatens  to  embarrass  us  in  the 
future  not  less  than  in  the  past. 
A  grave  question  must  be  at  stake 
when  the  greatest  financial  authori- 
ties of  the  Liberal  party  come  for- 
ward prominently  to  side  with  the 
Conservatives  in  opposing  and  de- 
nouncing the  policy  of  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer.  They  feel 
strongly  that  the  recent  hand-to- 
mouth  system  of  Mr  Gladstone 
will  not  do,  and  that  in  times  of 
emergency  it  would  entail  grave 
disaster  upon  the  national  fortunes. 
"  Great  nations — such,  for  example, 
as  England  and  France,"  says  Mr 
M'Culloch,  "  with  colonies  and 
dependencies  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  with  jealous  and  pow- 
erful neighbours,  must  expect  to 
be  every  now  and  then  involved 
in  difficulties ;  and  on  that  account 
they  should  have  a  considerable 
surplus  revenue — i.e.,  a  consider- 
able surplus  after  defraying  the 
cost  of  their  usual  establishments/' 
And  he  adds — "  Had  the  affair 
in  regard  to  the  Trent  led,  as  it  was 
not  unlikely  to  do,  to  a  war  with 
the  United  States,  it  would  have 
found  us  in  an  awkward  situation 
—  without  any  surplus  revenue, 
with  discredited  customs  and  ex- 
cise duties,  and  nothing  to  fall  back 
upon  but  an  increase  of  the  Income- 
tax  and  loans."  We  regret  to  say 
that  the  calamity  from  which  we  so 
narrowly  escaped  two  years  ago, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  unlikely  of 
occurrence  now ;  and  there  are  also 
elements  of  strife  sufficiently  for- 
midable on  our  own  side  of  the 
Atlantic  to  engage  the  thoughts  of 
our  statesmen,  and  to  invest  with 
peculiar  interest  the  at  all  times 
momentous  subject  of  the  national 
finances.  When  we  hear  so  old  a 
Liberal  and  so  practised  a  political 
economist  as  Mr  M'Culloch  echoing 
Lord  Castlereagh,  and  charging  the 
country  in  the  very  words  of  the 
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Tory  statesman,  with  an  "  ignorant 
impatience  of  taxation,' '  we  cannot 
but  be  confirmed  in  the  views  which 
we  have  repeatedly  expressed  in 
regard  to  the  policy  of  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  and 
the  country  at  large  will  do  well  to 
reconsider  that  policy  and  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  it  is  based. 

On  one  occasion  in  1857,  when 
the  late  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis — whose 
death  is  a  loss  alike  to  the  country 
and  to  the  Ministry — referred  to  an 
opinion  of  one  who  had  as  good  a 
knowledge  of  the  practical  working 
of  taxation  as  any  man  either  be- 
fore or  since,  Mr  Gladstone  ex- 
claimed with  the  utmost  contempt 
— "  He  goes  back  to  Arthur  Young, 
sir  :  old  Arthur  Young  he  takes  for 
his  authority  !  "  And  when,  in 
his  own  recent  Budget  speech,  Mr 
Gladstone,  with  all  the  ingenuity 
of  rhetoric,  was  calling  upon  the 
House  to  stand  amazed  at  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  [nominal?]  income 
of  the  country  (one-fifth  during  eight 
years),  which  he  claimed  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  policy, — and  Sir  J.  Pack- 
ington  quietly  suggested  that  it  is 
Australia  and  the  new  gold  mines 
that  have  caused  the.  difference, — 
Mr  Gladstone  rejoined,  "  Australia ! 
Oh  no :  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man is  lost  in  the  depths  of  heresy 
on  that  point."  This  overbearing 
presumption  is  natural  to  Mr  Glad- 
stone, who  finds  it  a  convenient 
way  of  summarily  evading  difficul- 
ties which  are  more  easily  scoffed 
at  than  answered.  But  we  take 
leave  to  think  that  there  are  few 
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intelligent  men  in  this  country  who, 
for  width  of  view  and  soundness  of 
judgment,  would  not  have  prefer- 
red the  late  Sir  George  Lewis  to 
his  more  eloquent  and  ingenious 
colleague.  And  for  ourselves  we 
entertain  no  doubt  that  Sir  J.  Pak- 
ington  was  perfectly  correct  in  his 
suggestion,  and  that  the  great  in- 
crease alike  in  the  income  of  this 
country,  and  in  certain  branches  of 
the  expenditure,  is  in  part  attribut- 
able to  the  rise  in  the  monetary 
value  of  property  and  labour  in 
consequence  of  the  new  markets  for 
our  goods  in  Australia,  and  the 
great  addition  to  the  stock  of  gold.* 
Mr  Gladstone  would  probably  treat 
Mr  M'Culloch  in  the  same  con- 
temptuous fashion, — especially  as 
Mr  M'Culloch's  opinions  and  argu- 
ments, if  correct,  totally  demolish 
the  "  system"  which  Mr  Gladstone 
of  late  years,  and  in  contradiction 
to  his  former  self,  has  been  labour- 
ing to  establish.  But  we  shall  give 
the  public  an  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing whether  Mr  M'Culloch's  opi- 
nions are  not  as  well  founded  as 
they  are  harmonious  with  those  of 
the  Conservative  party. 

Mr  M'Culloch  maintains  that  it 
is  more  than  doubtful  whether  any 
remission  of  taxation  should  take 
place  unless  the  revenue  exceed  the 
ordinary  expenditure  by  some  5 
or  10  per  cent  of  its  amount.  In 
other  words,  he  considers  that,  with 
an  expenditure  equal  to  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  estimates 
should  always  be  so  framed  as  to 
have  a  conjectural  balance  of  four  or 


*  The  Times  itself  takes  this  view.  After  stating  that  ' '  no  one  doubts  that 
Australia,  like  India,  China,  and  other  countries,  has  contributed  to  the  pros- 
perity of  our  trade  by  developing  its  own  resources,  pastoral,  metallic,  or  other- 
wise," it  makes  this  important  admission:  "It  is  also  true  that  Australia  and 
California,  by  increasing  enormously  the  quantity  of  gold  in  the  world,  have 
diminished  its  value  ;  so  that,  even  if  the  wealth  of  the  country  had  not  increased, 
its  amount,  as  represented  in  gold  [i.  e.  its  value  in  money]  would  certainly  have 
been  larger"  This  alteration  in  the  value  of  money  since  1853  is  the  main 
explanation  of  the  fact  which  seems  to  Mr  Gladstone  "  so  strange  as  to  be  almost 
incredible,"  but  which  he  coolly  attributes  to  "the  legislation  of  Parliament 
setting  free  the  industry  and  intelligence  of  the  British  people."  This,  he  says, 
is  "the  real  and  new  cause  that  has  been  in  operation,"  and  which  has  so  mar- 
vellously increased  the  wealth  of  the  country  20  per  cent  in  eight  years  !  But  if 
this  were  the  case,  surely  he  need  not  cut  his  estimates  so  fine.  A  nation  that 
has  grown  so  enormously  rich  in  a  few  years'  time  could  well  afford  to  keep  a  good 
balance  at  its  banker's — i.  e,  in  the  Exchequer. 
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five  millions.  Mr  Gladstone  rarely 
aims  at  having  a  surplus  of  even 
a  tenth  of  that  amount ;  and  some- 
times .£80,000  or  less  seems  to  him 
enough  to  meet  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents, and  sustain  the  moral  power 
and  financial  credit  of  the  country ! 
The  following  passage,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  new  edition  of  Mr 
M'Culloch's  work,  seems  to  have 
been  written  expressly  in  reference 
to  the  financial  administration  of 
the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer : — 

"  In  countries  under  free  or  constitu- 
tional governments  the  reduction  or  re- 
peal of  taxes  is  frequently  proposed  in 
the  view  of  courting  popularity,  or  of 
favourably  influencing  public  opinion. 
And  the  desire  to  grasp  an  immediate 
advantage,  to  be  relieved  of  a  burden, 
without  caring  for  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences of  its  extinction,  is  so  extremely 
prevalent,  that  such  projects,  though 
often  very  undeserving,  seldom  fail  to 
procure  a  less  or  greater  share  of  the 
public  sympathy  for  those  by  whom  they 
are  put  forth.  Statesmen,  however,  and 
those  intrusted  with  the  duties  of  govern- 
ment, should  take  a  less  circumscribed 
view  of  such  matters,  and  are  bound  to 
inquire  into  the  real  character  of  the 
measures  that  come  before  them,  and  to 
weigh  and  consider  their  more  remote  as 
well  as  their  proximate  results.  Their 
duty  is  to  oppose,  not  to  pander  to  the 
selfish  and  unfounded  prejudices  of  the 
public.  .  .  .  The  real  questions  are,  can 
the  tax  be  spared  ;  and,  if  not,  can  it 
be  replaced  by  a  less  inconvenient  or  in- 
jurious tax  ?  If  it  can  neither  be  spared 
nor  replaced  by  another  that  is  less  ob- 
jectionable, its  repeal  would  be  as  futile, 
as  inexpedient,  and  as  unadvised  a  mea- 
sure as  can  well  be  imagined." 

Mr  Gladstone,  in  his  desire  for 
popularity,  has  carried  the  practice 
thus  emphatically  condemned  by 
Mr  M'Culloch  to  a  most  dangerous 
extreme.  He  totally  disregards  the 
sound  principle  of  ending  every 
year  with  a  surplus,  in  order  to 
meet  sudden  and  unforeseen  con- 
tingencies, and  he  lavishes  every 
spare  pound  upon  the  reduction 
of  taxation.  Moreover,  in  making 
these  reductions,  he  has  adopted  a 
practice  which,  although  he  pre- 
sents it  under  the  attractive  guise 
of  a  "  simplification  of  the  tariff/' 
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is  paving  the  way  for  a  serious 
popular  agitation  against  some  of 
the  indispensable  elements  of  our 
fiscal  system.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  is 
true,  simplified  the  tariff;  but  he  did 
so  more  wisely  and  prudently.  It  was 
not  merely  for  the  sake  of  simpli- 
city that  he  reduced  the  list  of  taxed 
commodities,  but  because  many  of 
the  taxes  at  that  time  vexed  trade 
without  appreciably  swelling  the 
revenue.  Previous  to  his  adminis- 
tration, our.  customs  tariff  comprised 
above  a  thousand  articles,  many  of 
which  were  insignificant,  and  all 
but  unproductive  to  the  State.  But 
Mr  Gladstone  has  carried  out  the 
same  practice  on  a  very  different 
principle.  The  tariff,  as  left  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  embraced  above  four 
hundred  items  ;  now  it  is  restricted 
to  about  forty.  Indeed,  this  branch 
of  our  revenue  at  present  is  raised 
almost  entirely  from  sugar,  tea, 
tobacco,  spirits,  wine,  beer,  corn, 
coffee,  currants  and  raisins,  timber, 
and  pepper.  This  is  objectionable 
in  many  respects.  In  the  first  place, 
it  renders  our  revenue  liable  to  be 
much  more  seriously  affected  by  the 
fluctuations  of  trade  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  masses  of  the  people,  than 
under  the  old  system ;  and  by 
concentrating  taxation  upon  a  few 
commodities,  it  makes  the  fiscal 
pressure  more  obvious  and  more 
felt,  and  furnishes  proportionately 
greater  scope  for  popular  agitation. 
"  When  the  public  attention  is 
fixed  exclusively  on  a  few  leading 
and  indeed  necessary  articles,"  says 
Mr  M'Culloch,  "  it  is  all  but  cer- 
tain that  the  duties  on  them,  even 
should  they  be  moderate,  will  come 
to  be  looked  upon  as  being,  in  no 
ordinary  degree,  objectionable  and 
oppressive.  But  were  a  great  va- 
riety of  articles,  suitable  for  the 
consumption  of  all  classes,  subject 
to  duties,  there  would  be  but  little 
probability  of  the  public  attention 
being  concentrated  on  a  few  only." 
And  what  are  the  few  commodities 
which  now  furnish  the  principal 
part  of  our  revenue  1  As  we  have 
seen,  precisely  those  which  are  con- 
sumed in  greatest  quantity  by  the 
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bulk  of  the  people.  There  is  no 
real  inequality  in  the  distribution 
of  our  taxation ;  for  the  Income- 
Tax,  the  Succession-Duties,  &c.,  do 
not  fall  at  all  upon  the  lower  classes, 
and  have  been  framed  so  as  to  keep 
the  balance  of  taxation  equal  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor.  But 
we  fear  this  fact  will  not  be  fairly 
considered  by  the  masses,  who,  un- 
der the  influence  of  demagogues 
like  Mr  Bright,  are  too  prone  to 
think  themselves  unjustly  dealt 
with.  Two  months  ago  we  pointed 
out  this  feature  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
financial  policy,  as  one  eminently 
provocative  of  agitation  against 
some  branches  of  our  revenue  which 
it  is  indispensable  to  preserve.  Mr 
M'Culloch  holds  a  similar  opinion. 
He  says — 

"  When  such  duties  apply  to  all  kinds 
of  things  [the  raw  materials  of  industry 
and  the  prime  articles  of  food  being  ex- 
cepted],  it  is  seen  that  they  must  affect, 
in  one  way  or  other,  every  class,  and, 
indeed,  every  individual,  and  being 
merged  in  and  forming  a  part  of  the 
price  of  the  articles  on  which  they  are 
charged,  they  attract  little  or  no  atten- 
tion. But  such  will  not  be  the  case  with 
us  in  time  to  come.  Consumption 
duties  have  ceased  to  be  general,  and  are 
now  (1862)  unfortunately  restricted  to  a 
few  leading  articles,  comprising  some  of 
the  principal  necessaries  and  luxuries  of 
the  labouring  poor.  So  striking  and 
momentous  a  change  cannot  fail  to  rouse 
the  public  attention;  and  will,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  give  rise  to  a  belief  that  it  is 
essentially  partial  and  unfair.  And  such 
belief  will  be  better  founded  than  it  is 
at  all  desirable  it  should  be  ;  for,  while 
we  admit  various  luxuries  of  the  rich 
and  the  great,  including  the  most  re- 
cherche wines,  at  very  low  duties,  and 
many  more,  comprising,  among  others, 
the  finest  laces,  velvets,  porcelain,  table- 
cloths, carpets,  silks,  gloves,  ornamental 
furniture,  bronzes,  and  so  forth,  free  of 
all  charge,  we  lay  heavy  duties  on  the 
tea  and  sugar,  which  are  indispensable 
to  the  labouring  poor,  and  heavier  still 
on  the  tobacco,  the  spirits,  and  the  beer 
which  constitute  their  luxuries.  Is  it 
to  be  supposed  that  such  a  policy  should 
be  considered  by  the  bulk  of  the  people 
as  other  than  unfair  and  offensive  ? " 

It  is  a  most  important  principle 
of  judicious  finance  that  the  inci- 
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dence  of  taxation  should  be  as  little 
felt  as  possible,  and  also  that  it 
should  not  only  be  fair,  but  be  seen 
to  be  fair.  We  believe  that  the 
present  taxation  of  this  country  falls 
very  equally  on  all  classes ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, under  Mr  Gladstone's 
"reforms,"  it  has  assumed  an  ap- 
pearance of  gross  inequality.  We 
have  largely  increased  the  spirit 
duties,  and  we  have  kept  up  the 
taxes  on  malt  and  beer,  yet  we  have 
greatly  reduced  the  duties  on  wine. 
Moreover,  we  have  made  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  on  wines  in,  such 
a  way  that  the  finest  wines  pay  no 
more  than  the  cheap  wines.  Se- 
veral articles  of  luxury  have  like- 
wise, under  the  operation  of  the 
French  treaty,  disappeared  from 
the  tariff,  and  their  absence,  though 
of  no  great  importance  as  affecting 
the  revenue,  gives  a  handle  to  de- 
magogues who  desire  to  excite  the 
masses  against  the  taxation  of  the 
country.  The  "  Financial  Reform 
Association,"  and  the  Radical  party 
in  general,  could  have  no  better 
ally  than  Mr  Gladstone;  and  the 
chief  result  of  his  "popular"  Bud- 
gets will  inevitably  be  to  render  our 
whole  system  of  taxation  extremely 
unpopular. 

Mr  Gladstone's  new  Budget  is 
less  ingenious,  less  experimental, 
less  obviously  hazardous,  than  those 
which  have  preceded  it.  The  bal- 
ance is,  in  appearance  at  least, 
kept  even  between  direct  and  indi- 
rect taxation :  and  the  twopence  off 
the  income-tax,  and  the  fivepence 
off  the  duties  on  tea,  reduce  these 
taxes  to  the  level  at  which  they 
stood  prior  to  the  Russian  war. 
The  modification  of  the  Income-tax 
upon  incomes  between  .£100  and 
.£200  a -year  is  an  improvement. 
Mr  Gladstone  has  also  done  well 
in  admitting  a  past  error  of  his, 
by  abolishing  the  small  charges  on 
certain  operations  ,of  trade  which 
he  imposed  in  1860,  but  which 
have  been  found  exceedingly  vexa- 
tious to  commerce.-  Nor  can  any 
objection  be  taken  to  the  change 
which  he  proposes  to  make  on  the 
taxation  of  railways,  by  which  the 
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tax  on  the  passenger  traffic  is  re- 
duced from  5  to  3 \  per  cent,  while 
the  exemption  at  present  enjoyed 
by  parliamentary  and  excursion 
trains  is  abolished.  His  proposal 
to  levy  the  Income-tax  upon  the 
revenues  of  corporations  which  are 
expended  in  charity,  and  on  the 
income  of  endowed  charities,  is 
more  open  to  question;  and  so 
are  some  of  his  other  minor  pro- 
posals; but  the  interests  affected 
are  not  sufficiently  powerful  to 
offer  much  opposition  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  main  facts  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
financial  statement  are  briefly  as 
follows.  Warned  by  the  strong  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
the  House  in  favour  of  a  reduction 
of  expenditure,  the  Government  re- 
solved to  anticipate  farther  opposi- 
tion by  curtailing  the  estimates 
which  the  House  had  so  reluctantly 
voted,  and  last  year  spent  about 
£800,000  less  than  they  had  taken 
power  to  do.  In  respect  to  the 
Revenue,  Mr  Gladstone's  estimates 
were  singularly  at  fault.  As  on 
previous  occasions,  his  estimate  of 
the  Excise  greatly  exceeded  the 
actual  return,  which  this  year  has 
fallen  short  of  his  estimate  by  more 
than  a  million  sterling.  But  the 
Income-tax  yielded  nearly  half  a 
million  more  than  he  calculated, 
and  so  have  the  Customs  ;  and  the 
total  produce  of  the  national  taxes 
has  been  so  favourable  as  to  leave 
a  surplus  of  about  .£400,000  above 
the  estimate,  and  an  excess  of 
£1,300,000  above  the  expenditure. 
The  revenue  of  the  past  year 
amounted  to  £70,603,000,  the  ex- 
penditure was  £69,302,000  :  sur- 
plus £1,301,000.  If  the  taxes  were 
to  remain  on  the  same  footing  this 
year,  they  would  yield  (accord- 
ing to  Mr  Gladstone)  £71,490,000  ; 
and  he  proposes  some  trifling  new 
taxes  amounting  to  £133,000  :  to- 
gether equal  to  £71,623,000.  And 
as  the  estimated  expenditure  for  the 
ensuing  year  is  only  £67,749,000 
(£1,553,000  less  than  last  year's), 
the  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  en- 
suing year,  if  the  taxes  were  kept 
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at  their  present  rate,  would  be 
£3,874,000.  But  the  proposed  re- 
ductions of  taxation,  chiefly  on  the 
Income-tax  and  Tea -duties,  will 
cause  a  loss  of  revenue  in  the 
ensuing  year  to  the  extent  of 
£3,343,000  ;  so  that  the  actual  sur- 
plus, as  estimated  by  Mr  Gladstone, 
will  be  £531,000.  The  Budget 
stands  thus  : 


REVENUE. 


Customs, 
Excise, 
Stamps, 
Taxes,  . 
Income-tax, 
Post  Office, 
Crown  Lands, 
Miscellaneous, 


£22,737,000 

17,658,000 

9,000,000 

3,160,000 

8,675,000 

3,800,000 

300,000 

2,950,000 

£68,280,000 


EXPENDITURE. 


Debt,     . 

Consolidated  Fund, 

Army, 

Navy,          -  . 

Collection, 

Miscellaneous, 


Surplus, 


£26,333,000 

1,940,000 

15,060,000 

10,730,000 

4,721,000 

8,965,000 

£67,749,000 
£531,000. 


The  surplus  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone thus  reckons  upon  this  year 
is  far  below  the  amount  which  our 
best  financiers  consider  requisite 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  sound 
system  of  finance.  It  is  true,  and 
we  attach  great  weight  to  the  con- 
sideration, that  the  present  depress- 
ed state  of  an  important  branch 
of  national  industry  renders  it  de- 
sirable that  the  taxation  of  the 
country  should  be  reduced  as  low 
as  possible.  But  this  argument, 
unhappily,  cuts  two  ways.  For  the 
same  depression  of  trade,  which 
calls  for  a  minimum  of  taxation  this 
year,  to  at  least  a  similar  extent 
places  in  jeopardy  the  surplus 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer reckons  upon.  In  his 
estimate  of  the  produce  of  the 
excise,  especially,  we  believe  that 
he  commits  his  usual  mistake  of 
being  too  sanguine.  But  the  really 
hazardous  feature  of  his  Budget 
consists  in  this  :  That  only  a  part 
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of  the  proposed  reductions  of  taxa- 
tion will  take  effect  during  the  en- 
suing year  \  and,  therefore,  the 
estimates  which  suffice  for  the 
financial  year,  upon  which  we  have 
entered,  will  be  inadequate  for  the 
year  following.  The  reductions  of 
taxation  which  will  take  place  be- 
fore April  next  will,  as  we  have 
said,  amount  to  £3,343,000 ;  but 
the  total  yearly  loss  of  revenue  con- 
sequent upon  the  reductions  pro- 
posed by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, is  £4,242,000  ;  so  that  if 
they  took  entire  effect  during  the 
present  year,  instead  of  a  surplus  of 
£531,000,  there  would  be  a  deficit 
of  £368,000.  But  of  the  loss  on 
the  Income-tax,  £850,000  will  only 
fall  on  the  following  year  (1864-5), 
and  £49,000  of  loss  from  the  aboli- 
tion of  some  petty  taxes  will  like- 
wise be  passed  on  to  next  year. 
Thus  we  obtain  a  surplus  of  £531,000 
for  the  present  financial  year  only 
by  passing  on  to  next  year  a  loss 
of  £900,000.  If  the  finances  had 
been  in  a  thoroughly  good  condi- 
tion, and  if  the  state  of  the  country 
promised  to  be  prosperous,  and  our 
relations  with  other  Powers  peace- 
ful, the  heavy  legacy  of  loss  for  the 
year  1864-5  might  be  contemplated 
with  less  alarm  ;  for  the  experience 
of  late  years  shows  that,  in  ordi- 
nary times,  the  productiveness  of 
the  revenue  tends  to  augment  at 
the  rate  of  £700,000  a-year.  But 
this  is  not  the  case.  And,  more- 
over, as  Mr  Gladstone's  estimate  of 
the  miscellaneous  receipts  for  the 
present  year  embrace  half  a  million 
sterling  of  the  China  indemnity 
money — a  payment  which  will  not 
take  place  again — the  deficit  which 
we  are  preparing  for  the  year  1864-5, 
is  an  exceedingly  formidable  one= 
£1,400,000. 

This  is  the  weak  point  of  Mr 
Gladstone's  Budget.  Suppose  his 
expectations  are  fully  realised  — 
suppose  he  have  a  surplus  at  the 
end  of  this  year  of  half  a  million, 
and  that  the  productiveness  of  the 
taxes  increase  next  year  to  the 
extent  of  £700,000  (which  is  not 
likely), — there  would  nevertheless 
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be  a  deficit  in  the  yeo,r  1864-5  of 
£200,000.  Such  a  result,  the  most 
favourable  that  can  be  expected, 
cannot  be  regarded  with  indiffer- 
ence. But  this  is  not  all.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  balances  in  the 
Exchequer  in  March  last  year  were 
£2,684,000  less  than  they  were  in 
1860,  when  Mr  Gladstone  began 
his  present  financial  administra- 
tion ?  And  as  he  does  not  take 
any  account  of  that  deficit  in  his 
new  Budget,  the  deficit  remains  un- 
provided for,  and  of  course  renders 
his  present  financial  programme 
doubly  hazardous.  It  was  only  by 
the  help  of  the  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lions abstracted  from  the  Exche- 
quer balances,  and  also  by  creating 
new  Debt  to  the  extent  of  £461,000, 
that  he  escaped  bankruptcy  during 
the  two  first  years  of  his  financial 
administration  :  and  if  he  had  been 
a  Minister  of  ordinary  prudence,  he 
would  have  felt  bound  to  replace 
those  sums  before  he  proceeded  to 
make  further  reductions  of  taxa- 
tion. But  he  is  determined  to  pro- 
duce popular  Budgets,  however  dear 
a  price  the  country  may  have  to 
pay  for  them  in  the  long  run.  He 
justifies  anew  the  censure  which 
Mr  M'Culloch  has  passed  upon  such 
a  system  of  finance.  He  makes  the 
show  of  a  surplus  for  the  ensuing 
year,  only  by  ignoring  nearly  three 
millions  of  deficit  which  he  has 
accumulated  in  past  years,  and  by 
preparing  a  new  deficit  for  the  year 
1864-5. 

Every  proposal  to  reduce  taxa- 
tion is  sure  to  be  popular, — we  are 
equally  sure  that  the  present  reduc- 
tions are  exceedingly  dangerous. 
It  is  one  thing  to  cut  down  expen- 
diture— and  this,  we  conceive,  was 
what  the  Conservatives  last  year 
urged  upon  the  Government :  it  is 
quite  another  thing  to  dispense 
with  a  real  surplus,  to  resign  our- 
selves to  a  past  deficit,  and  prepare 
for  ourselves  a  new  one.  The  errors 
of  Mr  Gladstone's  previous  Bud- 
gets now  begin  to  weigh  heavy 
upon  the  national  fortunes.  The 
abandonment  of  the  paper-duties 
has  rendered  our  present  financial 
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position  one  of  no  ordinary  embar- 
rassment. Had  these  duties  still 
been  in  operation,  the  present  re- 
ductions of  taxation,  so  desirable 
in  themselves,  and  so  repeatedly 
called  for  by  the  Conservative  party, 
could  have  been  effected  without  any 
risk.  As  it  is,  we  think  the  financial 
position  of  the  country  eminently 
unsatisfactory  and  unsafe.  Not 
only  must  we  experience  a  deficit 
in  the  year  18.64-5,  but  we  are 
totally  unprepared  for  any  un- 
toward contingencies  in  the  present 
year.  The  peace  of  Europe  (if 
peace  it  may  be  called)  is  obviously 
insecure;  hostilities  seem  impend- 
ing between  this  country  and  Japan; 
and  our  relations  with  the  Federal 
States  of  North  America  are  such 
as,  unhappily,  and  from  no  fault  of 
ours,  to  render  the  occurrence  of 
war  between  the  two  countries  a 
contingency  which  cannot  entirely 
be  overlooked.  But  if  any  excep- 
tional expenditure  be  forced  upon 
us,  how  are  we  to  meet  it  1  Under 
Mr  Gladstone's  management,  the 
taxation  of  the  country  has  been  so 
concentrated  upon  a  few  articles  of 
universal  consumption,  and  the 
duty  upon  some  of  those  commodi- 
ties (such  as  spirits)  has  been  so  obvi- 
ously carried  to  the  highest  possible 
point,  that  to  increase  the  revenue 
from  its  present  sources  would  be 
extremely  difficult  and  unpopular. 
We  cannot  reimpose  the  old  duties 
on  wines,  silks,  gloves,  and  other 
articles  embraced  in  the  French 
treaty,  for  in  respect  to  these  we 
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have  sold  our  freedom  of  taxa- 
tion to  a  foreign  power.  The 
paper  duties  are  irretrievably  aban- 
doned ;  for,  however  impolitic  may 
have  been  the  abolition  of  those 
duties  in  times  like  the  present, 
their  reimposition  would  be  a  great 
hardship  and  injustice  to  the  man- 
ufacturers who  have  made  new 
arrangements  in  accordance  with 
the  abolition.  A  few  months  hence 
the  same  will  be  the  case  with  the 
Tea-duties.  A  large  increase  of  the 
Income-tax,  and  an  issue  of  Ex- 
chequer bonds,  are  the  only  means 
by  which  we  can  hope  to  make  head 
against  an  emergency.  The  sur- 
plus is  merely  nominal — the  bal- 
ances in  the  Exchequer  cannot 
be  further  reduced, — and  even  the 
issue  of  Exchequer  bonds  can  be 
resorted  to  only  to  a  small  extent, 
in  consequence  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
repeated  postponement  of  paying 
off,  as  they  fell  due,  the  amounts 
already  in  circulation.  Over  the 
term  of  Mr  Gladstone's  present 
financial  administration,  as  over  his 
previous  one,  the  country  will  yet 
have  to  write  the  words,  so  damna- 
tory of  the  reputation  of  a  states- 
man, Improvidus  futuri.  In  the 
present  aspect  of  affairs,  we  begin 
to  think  anew  of  his  Budgets  be- 
fore the  Crimean  War ;  and  we  can 
only  hope  that  the  year  1864  will 
not  be  like  1854,  and  that  the  coun- 
try will  not  find  itself  again  in 
straits  and  embarrassments  like 
those  which  proved  wellnigh  over- 
whelming ten  years  ago. 
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A  GLANCE  AT  THE  ITALY  OF  CAVOUE. 


IF  at  this  moment  the  questions 
of  Poland  and  Greece,  by  their  im- 
minence, have  stronger  claims  on 
our  interest  than  that  of  Italy,  still 
the  interval  is  by  no  means  un- 
favourable to  inquire  into  the  rela- 
tions of  that  country,  and  answer, 
if  we  can,  how  is  it  that  the  Italians 
have  done  so  much  1 — why  have 
they  not  done  more  1  The  inquiry 
obliges  us  to  go  somewhat  back 
upon  the  past  few  years,  but  almost 
centres  in  the  life  and  intentions  of 
one  man,  Count  Cavour.  To  that 
great  statesman,  who  combined 
within  himself  qualities  the  most 
remarkable  and  most  opposite,  all 
that  Italy  has  acquired  is  due,  and 
which  nothing  could  have  won  for 
her  but  his  mingled  sagacity  and 
boldness,  his  prudence,  his  patience, 
his  craft,  and  his  audacity. 

For  years  back  Piedmont  had 
been  the  Holland  of  Neapolitan 
Whigs.  It  was  there  that  they 
wrote,  they  reasoned,  and  they  con- 
spired. Men  of  great  ability  and 
of  great  moderation,  they  never 
moved,  nor  advised  a  move,  beyond 
the  strictest  legality.  They  believed 
that  the  great  motive  power  of  our 
age  was  Public  Opinion ;  and  to 
bring  that  power  to  bear  upon 
Italy,  it  was  alike  necessary  to  dis- 
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abuse  Europe  of  many  ancient  er- 
rors with  regard  to  that  country, 
and  to  show  that  it  could  lay  claim 
to  that  high  place  which  its  tradi- 
tions, its  position,  and  its  popula- 
tion, should  rightfully  assign  it  in 
the  first  rank  of  Continental  na- 
tions. 

Travellers  and  tourists  had,  un- 
consciously perhaps,  done  great 
disservice  to  Italy.  The  immense 
prominence  given  in  all  books  on 
this  country  to  questions  of  art  or 
antiquity,  eventually  led  the  world 
to  regard  the  peninsula  as  a  great 
storehouse  of  things  beautiful  or 
curious.  They  came  to  it  as  a  land 
teeming  with  memories  of  the  past, 
rich  in  the  most  splendid  tradi- 
tions— and,  by  the  colossal  remains 
of  great  monuments,  able  to  revive 
that  past  even  to  minds  the  least 
speculative  or  fanciful.  Such  were 
the  claims  Italy  was  supposed  to 
have  upon  the  attention  and  re- 
spect of  Europe ;  and,  such  as  they 
were,  they  all  referred  to  a  bygone 
time.  None,  not  the  most  ardent 
worshipper  of  her  glorious  monu- 
ments or  splendid  galleries,  ever 
thought  of  speculating  on  a  future 
Italy.  None  ever  imagined  a  re- 
vival of  that  great  Latin  race  whose 
civilisation  had  once  been  the  day- 
2  x 
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star  of  Southern  Europe  —  none 
•fancied  that,  in  a  word,  Italians 
could  be  a  people  and  Italy  a  na- 
tion ; — none  but  one,  and  that  man 

Cavour. 
Balbi,  Gino  Capponi,  Farini,  Bi- 

,  and  Bicasoli,  were  each  and 
all  men  of  considerable  political 
eminence.  Watching  studiously 
and  attentively  the  course  of  pub- 
lic events  in  Europe,  they  saw 
what  constituted  the  elements  of 
strength  in  other  lands — what  se- 
cured liberty,  and  what  increased 
national  wealth.  Men  of  patience 
•and  moderation,  they  took  England 
for  their  model,  and  believed  that 
3,  well-regulated  monarchy  realised 
all  that  men  could  ask  for  or  ex- 
pect as  a  good  government.  To 
liberalise  the  policy  of  the  State 
they  lived  in,  was  then  their  task  ; 
to  teach  that  the  age  of  repressions 
was  bygone — that  a  wide  latitude 
should  be  given  to  the  expression 
of  opinion — and  that  men  were  not 
necessarily  enemies  to  order  who 
thought  it  might  be  maintained 
with  less  ostentation  of  power,  or 
less  of  cost  to  those  who  obeyed  it. 
In  this  sense  they  wrote,  discussed, 
and  talked,  eagerly  seeking  to  make 
a  public  willing  to  lend  an  ear  to 
such  themes,  and  give  a  hearing  to 
topics  of  a  more  serious  interest 
than  usually  appealed  to  Italian 
attention.  Their  aim  was  so  to 
improve  the  existing  Governments 
of  Italy  that  men  who  lived  under 
them  should  enjoy  a  larger  share  of 
personal  liberty,  and  a  wider  sphere 
of  opportunities  of  knowledge  and 
of  wealth.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  say  what  success  might  or  might 
not  have  attended  their  efforts, 
when  the  revolution  of  '48  in 
France  led  the  way,  so  to  speak,  to 
those  excesses,  and  subsequently 
to  that  reaction  which  for  a  while 
<lashed  the  hopes  and  dishearten- 
ed the  courage  of  Italian  patriot- 
ism. Cavour,  it  is  said,  had  never 
expressed  himself  with  any  confi- 
dence as  to  those  reformations  of 
which  the  Grand  Duke  in  Tuscany 
or  the  Pope  were  the  chief  leaders. 
He  regarded  these  princes  as  men 


simply  fascinated  by  an  enthusiastic 
popularity,  and  not  seriously  im- 
bued with  the  principles  they  pro- 
fessed. He  saw,  or  thought  he 
saw,  that  what  they  did  they  did 
with  a  certain  fear  and  misgiving ; 
and  that  they  would  never  pledge 
themselves  to  an  extent  which  left 
retreat  impossible,  nor  made  a 
liberal  policy  any  other  than  a 
mere  matter  of  experiment. 

So  long,  therefore,  as  Austria 
held  her  position  in  the  north,  so 
long  must  this  road  of  retreat  be 
left  open.  "  Let  the  Grand  Duke  be 
only  once  led  to  believe  that  he  has 
gone  too  far — that  he  has  endan- 
gered his  dynasty  and  perilled  his 
throne  —  and  you  will  see,"  said 
Cavour,  "  how  little  weight  he 
will  give  to  his  pledges.  Let  him 
only  begin  to  fear  Liberalism,  and 
you  will  see  how  soon  he  will  ask 
for  an  Austrian  occupation."  It  has 
often  been  asserted  that  the  crafty 
statesman  assisted  his  prediction 
to  a  fulfilment,  and  mainly  aided 
that  show  of  menace  which  made 
the  timorous  Prince  insist  upon 
being  escorted  to  his  capital  by  the 
Imperial  troops.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently declared  that  Cavour  exult- 
ed over  the  discomfiture  of  Eicasoli 
and  Ridolfi  and  the  others,  who,  in 
their  indignation,  refused  now  to 
lend  their  counsels  to  a  sovereign 
who  had  insulted  his  people  so 
grossly.  Cavour  had  so  often  in- 
sisted on  the  correctness  of  his 
own  forecastings  that  he  was  not 
over  merciful  to  those  who  were 
now  driven  to  acknowledge  their 
j  ustice.  "Fuori  i  JBarbari ' '  had  been 
his  watchword  for  years.  Out  with 
the  German,  was  the  phrase  with 
which,  with  little  deference  to 
argument,  he  would  meet  the  state- 
ments they  made  him.  He  recog- 
nised no  other  remedy,  he  would 
discuss  no  other  cure.  "  Fuori  i 
JBarbari  "  comprised  a  policy  and  a 
flag.  It  was  alike  a  great  scheme 
and  a  popular  appeal.  It  was  a 
code  so  simple  that  all  could  un- 
derstand it ;  not  like  one  of  those 
subtle  theories  of  government 
which  require  time  to  consider  and 
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experience  to  pronounce  upon. 
This  was  one  of  those  propositions 
which  address  themselves  to  all 
ranks  and  gradations  of  men.  The 
great  Lombard  noble  and  the  peas- 
ant could  feel  it  alike.  Each 
sought  for  independence.  If  the 
ingenious  speculations  of  Gioberti 
and  others  had  made  few  followers 
outside  the  ranks  of  the  learned 
classes,  Cavour  saw  the  reason, 
that  these  fine-spun  theories  could 
never  appeal  to  the  masses ;  and 
yet,  if  Italy  were  ever  to  win  her 
freedom,  it  must  be  by  these  same 
masses.  Every  successful  popular 
leader  has  been  distinguished  for  the 
adoption  of  some  one  simple,  easily 
intelligible  principle,  which  each 
could  repeat  and  each  comprehend. 
O'Connell  understood  this  thor- 
oughly in  his  cry  for  emancipation. 
His  theory  was,  "  Emancipate  us — 
the  rest  will  follow."  Now,  as  to 
all  the  great  train  of  results,  he  only 
vaguely  pictured  them  ;  he  dwelt, 
it  is  true,  largely  on  the  evils 
which  a  condition  of  inequality 
enforced,  and  left  his  hearers  to 
infer  what  an  opposite  state  of 
matters  would  produce  ;  so  Cavour 
enumerated  carefully  all  the  wrongs 
and  grievances  of  Austrian  rule,  and 
said,  '"'These,  whatever  we  do,  these 
we  must  get  rid  of."  What  shape 
or  form  the  liberated  country  was 
to  take,  he  cautiously  abstained  from 
predicting.  Lombardy  was  to  be 
free — free  to  choose  her  own  for- 
tune and  the  form  of  government 
she  would  live  under ;  either  as  an 
independent  state  or  a  province  of 
the  kingdom  he  affected  to  think  it 
mattered  little,  so  that  the  rule  of 
the  German  was  abolished.  There 
was  consummate  skill  in  this.  Not 
only  did  he  band  together  men  of 
different  shades  of  political  opinion 
in  one  common  object — for  in  this 
the  constitutionalist  stood  side  by 
side  with  the  Mazzinian,  the  mon- 
archist with  the  red  republican — 
but  he  at  once  escaped  from  all  the 
shoals  and  quicksands  of  that  muni- 
cipalism  which  is  the  greatest  of  all 
the  internal  difficulties  of  Italy. 
Fuori  i  Earbari  was  a  creed  so  wide, 


none  could  refuse  to  subscribe  to 
it.  It  left  all  the  great  future  open ; 
it  prescribed  nothing  —  it  deter- 
mined nothing.  Italians  were  to  be 
independent  of  Austria — the  rest 
would  follow. 

Of  the  efforts  the  great  statesman 
made  to  draw  England  to  his  side, 
and  to  make  her  his  chief  ally  in 
the  war,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
speak.  Those  remarkable  letters, 
whose  authentic  veracity  none  in 
Italy  certainly  disputes,  with  what- 
ever qualification  of  their  accu- 
racy Lord  Clarendon  may  speak  of 
them,  have  declared  that  Cavour 
would  infinitely  rather  have  assigned 
the  first  place  to  England  than  to 
France.  "As  I  could  not  obtain 
the  Saint  I  have  put  up  with  the 
Devil,"  was  the  remark  he  himself 
made,  employing  a  favourite  Italian 
adage  to  express  a  forced  choice  of 
alternatives.  Cavour  was  never  a 
Franco-Italian  ;  all  his  leanings 
were  English.  He  liked  our  Par- 
liament, our  press,  our  judicial 
system,  and,  strangest  of  all  for  an 
Italian,  our  social  habits.  He  al- 
ways professed  to  think  that  there 
were  many  things  in  our  institu- 
tions which  would  be  easy  of  adop- 
tion by  his  countrymen  ;  and  this, 
if  Piedmont  meant  Italy,  he  was 
unquestionably  right  in  asserting. 
Necessity,  however,  imposed  the 
French  alliance,  and  its  price.  By 
its  price,  I  do  not  mean  the  ces- 
sion of  Nice  and  Savoy,  or  that 
more  painful  cession  still,  by  which 
the  hand  of  a  princess  of  this  proud 
house  was  accorded  to  one  whose 
personal  character  has  never  stood 
high  in  Italy.  The  price  of  French 
assistance  was  that  preponderance 
of  France  over  Italy  which  weighs 
in  all  her  councils,  and  is  felt  in 
every  struggle  for  her  independence 
— which,  establishing  a  French  gar- 
rison in  the  very  heart  of  the  penin- 
sula, declares,  as  dt  droit,  what  Ita- 
lians may  or  may  not  do.  "  I  never 
promised  you  Rome ! "  is  the  lan- 
guage of  one  who  has  no  more  real 
right  to  dispose  of  Rome  than  of 
Madrid.  The  Lombard  war  is  as- 
sumed to  be  a  debt  which,  let  Italy 
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pay  what  she  may,  can  never  be 
acquitted,  Nice  and  Savoy  are,  as 
it  were,  but  mere  instalments  of  the 
interest. 

The  proud  spirit  of  Cavour  chafed 
and  fevered  under  this  insulting 
dominance.  He  essayed,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  to  draw  Eng- 
land to  his  side,  and  to  make  the 
weight  of  her  influence  bear  heavily 
on  her  haughty  rival.  England, 
however,  neither  could  nor  would 
go  to  war  for  an  Italian  question ; 
and  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  any- 
thing important  from  notes,  "  offi- 
cial "  or  "  officious." 

Moral  aid  has;  however,  the 
power  of  the  incommensurable  ;  it 
is  "  the  unknown  number."  No 
one  can  predict  at  what  moment  the 
sympathies  of  a  people,  long  pledged 
and  persisted  in,  will  not  assume 
the  character  of  a  debt  to  be  ac- 
quitted ;  and  Cavour  calculated  on 
this.  His  language  was — "  Eng- 
land may  not  help  us  to  a  forward 
movement,  but  she  will  never  de- 
sert us  if  we  be  driven  to  a  back- 
ward one."  It  was  in  this  spirit 
he  dared  the  boldest  stroke  he  ever 
waged  —  the  invasion  of  Umbria 
and  the  Marches.  France  positively 
forbade  the  step — threatened,  tele- 
graphed, and  withdrew  her  envoy 
from  Turin.  Cavour  sent  his  orders 
— "Go  on;"  and  "on"  the  army 
went.  The  French  General  at  Rome 
would  not  even  believe  the  tidings ; 
and,  it  is  said,  actually  rebuked  the 
officer  for  inaccuracy  who  brought 
them.  We  live  in  an  age  of  coups 
d'etat,  and  the  chief  element  of  a 
success  is  a  surprise.  To  do  some- 
thing very  suddenly  and  very  un- 
scrupulously— to  astonish,  not  less 
by  our  energy  than  by  our  con- 
tempt for  legality — to  appear  to 
assert  that  our  object  is  too  high 
and  our  aims  too  lofty  to  be  ar- 
raigned by  the  tests  which  are 
applicable  to  everyday  events — is 
the  great  principle  on  which  this 
mode  of  action  is  based.  The  2d 
December  was  a  great  lesson  in 
this  policy  ;  and  Count  Cavour  un- 
questionably profited  by  the  teach- 
ings of  his  master  in  this  new  poli- 
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tical  discovery,  the  grand  secret  of 
which  lies  in  the  fact  of  making  the 
road  back  more  difficult  than  the 
road  forward,  and  compromising  so 
many  interests  at  one  stroke  that 
retreat  is  more  dangerous  than  ad- 
vance. It  was  thus  the  Empire 
was  made  in  France,  and  thus  so 
much  as  we  see  of  a  united  Italy 
was  won  in  this  peninsula. 

The  march  into  the  Papal  terri- 
tory was  a  coup  d'etat  not  less  bold 
and  daring  than  any  ever  dared  by 
Louis  Napoleon  himself.  In  one 
respect  it  was  a  more  audacious 
step  than  any  taken  by  him — that, 
while  it  faced  an  enemy  it  threw 
off  an  ally.  The  French  policy 
had  hitherto  been  to  maintain  the 
Italian  Government  in  a  condition 
of  subserviency  to  France.  Cavour' s 
reply  came  at  last,  and  he  said  : 
"  Deal  for  the  future  with  the  Ita- 
lian people  ;  it  is  with  them  you 
must  treat." 

The  artful  blending  of  constitu- 
tional forms  with  the  force  to  be 
derived  from  popular  enthusiasm, 
was  Cavour' s  own  invention.  No 
man  ever  understood  this  chemistry 
of  nations  more  thoroughly — as  was 
displayed  in  the  alternate  pressure 
he  knew  how  to  apply  to  England 
or  to  France,  alarming  the  jealous- 
ies and  exciting  the  susceptibilities 
of  each  in  turn. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the 
despatch  of  the  Sardinian  troops  to 
the  Crimea  was  a  master-stroke  of 
policy;  but  even  its  fullest  merit 
has  not  been  accorded  to  it ;  for 
while  Cavour,  by  this  step,  advanced 
the  claims  of  Italy  as  a  warlike 
country,  he  was  able  to  contrast 
Italian  energy,  promptitude,  and 
daring,  with  Austrian  slowness, 
hesitation,  and  distrust.  "  Look 
at  your  ancient  ally,"  was  the  cry 
of  the  Italians  ;  "  see  with  what 
readiness  he  answers  to  your  call." 
There  was  consummate  craft  in  this. 
It  was  one  of  those  instances  in 
which  statesmanship  condescends 
to  deal  with  popular  sentiment, 
and  calls  upon  the  millions  to  ratify 
the  decrees  of  a  council. 

Never,  however,  did  Cavour  dis- 
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play  his  twofold  mode  of  action 
more  perfectly  than  in  the  Gari- 
baldian  expedition  to  Sicily.  The 
attempt  was  too  outrageous  to  be 
glossed  over  by  special  pleading  of 
any  kind,  so  he  left  the  issue  to  the 
greatest  and  last  of  all  judgments 
— "  its  success."  When  once  that 
success  was  certain,  he  set  to  work 
to  legalise  it, — not  a  very  easy  task, 
it  must  be  owned,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  not  a  more  difficult  one  than 
he  had  before  confronted.  Where 
there  has  been  much  to  complain 
of,  the  means  for  extinction  will 
scarcely  ever  be  closely  scrutinised. 
The  Government  of  the  Bourbons 
had  been  long  condemned  by  France 
and  England ;  and  the  State  which 
defies  the  judgment  of  two  such 
powers  combined,  is  hardly  in  a 
position  to  brave  an  internal  revo- 
lution. -  Cavour  well  knew  that  the 
popular  voice  of  Europe  would  hail 
the  downfall  of  the  Neapolitan 
dynasty,  and  that  he  need  be  little 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means.  Cer- 
tainly if  the  genius  of  a  government 
were  to  be  traced  in  the  character 
of  the  governed,  very  little  could  be 
said  for  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons. 
Insecurity  to  life  and  property, 
theft,  perjury,  highway  robbery,  ex- 
tortion, and  roguery,  on  every  hand ; 
an  unlettered  aristocracy  and  a  de- 
graded people ;  a  proprietary  whose 
lives  were  passed  between  miser- 
able parsimony  on  their  estates  and 
wasteful  profusion  in  foreign  capi- 
tals, and  a  peasantry  who  seldom 
rose  above  squalid  misery  ere  they 
took  to  the  highroad  as  brigands  ! 
— such  was,  and,  with  very  little 
change,  such  is,  Naples. 

It  has  always  been  reproached 
to  the  Neapolitans  that  they  sym- 
pathised little  with  the  great  move- 
ment in  Italy,  and  accepted  with 
cold  indifference  those  changes 
which  have  led  to  Italian  unity. 
Let  it,  however,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  south  never  was  one-mind- 
ed with  the  north  on  this  question. 
The  foreign  occupation  which  op- 
pressed the  Lombards  was  not  felt 
in  Naples.  The  presence  of  the 
German,  which  made  life  a  slavery 
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in  the  north,  was  unknown  in  the 
south.  The  one  great  grievance  out 
of  which  sprang  all  the  sorrows  and 
sufferings  of  the  northern  Italian, 
was  what  the  Neapolitan  had  not 
known,  or,  when  he  had  known,  not 
felt.  The  great  fight  in  north  Italy 
was  for  independence — the  struggle 
in  the  south  was  for  liberty.  These 
were  two  very  different  issues,  and 
evoked  very  different  sentiments 
and  passions.  In  the  north,'  no- 
thing could  suffice  short  of  a  war — a 
war  that  would  expel  the  dominant 
stranger  and  leave  them  free  to  deal 
with  their  own  affairs  in  their  own 
way.  Not  so  in  the  south.  There 
was  no  boon  that  a  foreign  Govern- 
ment could  bestow  that  might  not 
be  given  to  them  by  their  own. 
Certain  reforms  and  changes,  cer- 
tain guarantees,  it  is  true,  were 
urgently  needed.  The  laws  of  the 
realm  were  admirable  could  their 
administration  be  secured;  but  these 
might  be  accorded  by  their  own 
sovereign  just  as  well  as  by  a  new 
king.  So,  many  thought  and  rea- 
soned, and  so,  too,  some  foreign 
statesmen,  little  friendly  to  the 
Bourbons,  felt  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge ;  but  the  cry  had  gone  forth 
that  the  perjury  of  the  father  would 
be  repeated  by  the  son — that  the  day 
of  oaths  to  constitutions  was  over 
— that  the  nation  would  not  again 
give  its  faith  to  the  family  who  had 
betrayed  it.  In  fact  the  two  great 
contending  parties  of  Italy  —  the 
Piedmontese  and  the  Mazzinian — 
had  determined  that  the  dynasty 
should  fall,  each  confident  that  the 
booty  would  fall  to  his  own  share. 
For  a  while  the  result  was  far  more 
doubtful  than  many  will  be  dis- 
posed to  believe.  Garibaldi  was 
surrounded  by  partisans  of  Mazzini, 
who  worked  unceasingly  upon  his 
generous  nature,  suggesting  distrust 
of  Cavour  and  his  Cabinet.  To  dis- 
believe in  ministers  of  all  sorts,  is 
an  instinct  with  men  of  the  Gari- 
baldi order.  The  great  minister  was, 
besides,  no  favourite  at  any  time 
with  the  soldier  of  fortune.  Pas- 
sages had  occurred  between  them, 
jn  the  Chamber,  of  the  fiercest  kind, 
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when  the  practised  orator  most 
mercilessly  dealt  with  his  less  ac- 
complished antagonist ;  and  with 
all  Garibaldi's  generosity  of  charac- 
ter, it  would  be  too  much  to  suppose 
he  had  forgotten  them. 

Intoxicated  by  a  success  which 
seems  the  more  marvellous  the  more 
we  learn  of  its  details,  Garibaldi's 
demeanour  and  pretensions  grew 
each  day  more  assured.  He  dis- 
tributed rewards,  named  to  offices, 
assigned  a  pension  to  this  one  and 
a  palace  to  that,  with  more  than 
royal  munificence.  This  must  be 
put  a  stop  to  at  once,  or  how  poor 
will  kingly  condescension  and  fa- 
vour seem  after  such  lavish  gene- 
rosity. It  was  not  easy  to  do  this. 
To  reduce  such  a  man  to  mere 
citizenship  in  the  province  he  had 
won,  was  a  difficult  task.  Cavour 
approached  it  in  the  spirit  of  an 
Italian.  With  consummate  subtlety- 
he  counselled  the  King  to  send  Gari- 
baldi the  order  of  the  Annunciata, 
and  which,  although  the  highest  in 
the  state,  would  at  once  recall  the 
recipient  to  a  recollection  of  his 
position,  and  also  of  that  fount  from 
which  all  honours  flow. 

Garibaldi  sent  it  back,  not  over 
graciously  hinting  that  there  were 
others  just  as  worthy  of  it,  and  who 
would  prize  it  more  highly  than  he 
did. 

Of  those  last  fewsdays  of  Gari- 
baldi at  Naples,  before  leaving  for 
his  island,  various  strange  stories 
are  current.  The  courtiers  who 
came  in  the  suite  of  the  King  were 
not  slow  to  vent  a  number  of  petty 
insults  on  one  who  was  not  "  of 
them,"  and  whose  pretentious 
bearing,  while  Dictator,  exposed 
him  to  such  slights.  The  creatures 
to  whom  he  had  assigned  costly 
apartments  in  royal  residences  re- 
ceived "  notice  to  quit ;  "  rewards 
he  had  decreed  were  referred  to 
ministers  for  confirmation.  Even 
the  petty  spite  of  titled  lackeys 
went  so  far  as  to  expose  him  to  an 
open  slight ;  and  when  he  sent  for 
a  carriage  to  the  royal  stables  to 
convey  him  to  the  station  —  the 
privilege  being  one  he  had  hitherto 


enjoyed  daily — "  the  Master  of  the 
Horse"  sent  him  a  message  that 
he  had  none  at  his  disposal,  and  re- 
commended him  to  "  take  a  fiacre." 

It  can  scarcely  be  asserted  that 
Garibaldi  used  his  temporary  power 
at  Naples  merely  as  such.  In  that 
trustfulness  of  disposition  which  is 
alike  his  charm  and  his  defect,  he 
never  scrutinised  the  characters  of 
those  who  stood  around  him ;  and 
probably  there  is  not  anything  so- 
wonderful  in  the  whole  career  of 
this  remarkable  man,  as  that  one  so 
ill-supported,  so  inefficiently  aided, 
and  so  miserably  surrounded,  should 
have  accomplished  the  great  feats- 
that  he  has  done.  Though  loyalty 
to  his  King  was  his  guide -star 
hitherto,  the  intoxication  of  power 
seemed  too  much  for  him  at  Naples, 
and  in  the  struggle  to  repress  his 
ambition  he  threw  himself  into 
the  "Revolution."  The  Mazzin- 
ists  at  this  time  had  entire  posses- 
sion of  him.  The  disbandment  of 
the  Bourbon  army,  the  promotion 
to  place  of  all  the  most  advanced  Re- 
publicans, the  lavish  sums  decreed 
as  compensation  to  the  sufferers 
under  Bourbon  cruelties,  and,  least 
defensible  of  all,  the  pension  award- 
ed to  the  widow  of  Milano,  the 
assassin  who  had  attempted  the  life 
of  the  late  King — ^all  these  attest 
the  spirit  of  the  Garibaldian  Gov- 
ernment, and  plainly  indicate  ^  to 
what  a  condition  the  whole  nation 
was  hastening. 

As  a  measure  of  policy,  nothing 
ever  was  more  repugnant  toCavour's. 
sentiments  than  the  system  of  "  com- 
pensations." It  was  not  only,  as 
he  said,  that  people  valued  very 
little  what  cost  them  little,  and  that 
the  liberty  which  was  cheaply  won 
was  held  as  cheaply,  but  that  the 
process  of  indemnification  was  in> 
itself  a  hurtful  and  demoralising 
one.  "  La  guerre  est  la  guerre,"  said 
he,  one  day,  to  a  deputation  who 
waited  on  him  to  ask  for  compen- 
sation for  the  damage  done  to  their 
crops  by  the  war.  "  Some  are 
killed — some  are  wounded:  you 
are  luckier ;  you  have  only  lost 
some  rice-fields."  This  conscious- 
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ness  that  the  morale  of  a  people 
must  be  at  the  level  of  the  spirit 
of  its  Government,  ran  through  all 
his  policy,  and  was  evidenced  in 
the  language  he  ever  used  when 
speaking  of  Naples  and  the  Neapo- 
litans. The  corruption  which  per- 
vaded every  class  would  offer,  as 
he  well  knew,  a  greater  obstacle  to 
the  effective  working  of  a  good  gov- 
ernment than  any  openly  avowed 
and  boldly  maintained  opposition. 
Mazzinism  he  could  combat  —  an- 
archy he  could  crush  ;  but  what  do 
with  a  race  who  asked  neither  to  be- 
lieve nor  to  be  believed — who  trust- 
ed no  man's  word  —  who  hated 
labour  and  felt  no  shame  in  crime. 
The  greatness  of  the  task  before 
him  was  such  as  to  appal  even  his 
own  sanguine  temperament.  ' '  What 
is  a  war  with  Austria  in  comparison 
with  what  I  have  now  to  do  T'  said 
he.  "  The  assimilation  of  north 
and  south — the  fusion  of  these  two 
Italics — is  an  infinitely  more  diffi- 
cult problem  than  all  that  I  have 
ever  dared  before." 

The  cold,  stern  Piedmontese,  rug- 
ged of  speech  and  ungenial,  but 
brave,  steadfast,  and  faithful  to  his 
word,  was  the  very  opposite  of  the 
pliant,  subtle,  insinuating  Neapo- 
litan, who  shunned  danger  and 
hated  every  fatigue,  and  whose 
patriotism  had  no  other  form  than 
an  organised  selfishness.  What  link 
was  there  between  the  two  1  Not 
a  common  origin  :  they  were  races 
essentially,  radically  different.  Not 
common  traditions :  all  their  his- 
tories were  dissimilar.  Not  lan- 
guage— for  they  were  not  intelligible 
to  each  other ;  and  the  first  step  of 
a  Piedmontese  soldier,  as  he  landed 
at  Naples,  was  to  look  for  an  inter- 
preter !  The  Lombard,  the  Tuscan, 
the  Romagnolo,  and  the  Ligurian,  all 
have  their  distinct  and  well-marked 
traits  of  nationality,  but  not  so  in- 
congruously impressed  as  to  defy 
the  process  of  a  fusion.  But  how 
make  one  people  of  north  and 
south?  And,  above  all,  how  do  so, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Pied- 
montese, the  least  conciliatory,  the 
least  genial  of  all  Italians  *?  Cavour 
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never  undervalued  the  difficulty  of 
this  task.  The  last  few  days  of  his 
life  scarcely  any  other  topic  was  on, 
his  lips.  He  seemed  to  have  fore- 
seen the  exact  course  events  would 
take  with  his  successors,  and  how 
resistance  would  provoke  severities, 
and  reprisals  would  follow  cruelties.. 
".Any  one  can  govern  with  a  state 
of  siege,"  was  the  proud  and  scorn- 
ful speech  he  uttered,  as  he  pointed 
to  the  troubles  in  the  south,  and 
warned  those  who  should  come 
after  him  that  to  such  a  conflict 
between  insurrection  and  power 
there  is  no  end.  "  There  never  was- 
worse  use  made  of  a  man  than 
hanging  him,"  said  Curran;  and  his 
name  again  reminds  us  how  alike, 
in  many  respects,  are  Ireland  and 
Naples  :  not  that  any  amount  of 
prejudice  could  class  the  intrepid 
and  gallant  Irishman  with  the  faint- 
hearted and  craven  southerner;  but 
their  resemblance  in  other  points- 
is  remarkable.  The  same  inherent 
belief  that  they  are  intellectually 
higher  than  their  masters  is  in  each 
— a  rooted  conviction  that  they  are 
the  slaves  of  a  mere  brute  force,  and 
that  in  such  a  conflict  as  they  are 
reduced  to,  all  weapons,  all  devices, 
and  all  stratagems  are  fair.  Neither 
reposes  the  slightest  faith  in  the 
Law,  which  is  simply  regarded  as 
an  organised  system  of  oppression. 
In  their  reverence  for  the  Church, 
the  Irishman  and  the  Neapolitan  are 
identical;  the  same  blind  bigotry, 
the  same  implicit  credulity,  the 
same  slavish  submission,  are  com- 
mon to  both.  If  we,  therefore,, 
would  form  a  gauge  of  the  diffi- 
culty that  presented  itself  to  Ca- 
vour, we  need  go  no  further 
than  the  records  of  our  daily  news- 
papers, and  see  how  ineffectually 
we  have  combated  the  chronic 
spirit  of  rebellion  at  home.  How 
much  have  we  done  in  the  task  of 
"  unification  "  1  Is  Tipperary  more 
like  Norfolk  than  the  Basilicata  is 
to  the  Lombard  province?  Have- 
all  our  schools,  colleges,  canals,  rail- 
roads, and  harbours,  made  one  of 
the  two  peoples  ;  or  are  there  traits 
deeper  than  institutions,  and  are; 
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there  traditions  which  become  gra- 
ven into  instincts  1 

The  Italy  of  Cavour  lasted  ten 
years.  It  was  ten  years  from  his 
accession  to  power  to  his  death, 
and  probably  no  other  statesman 
accomplished  more  for  his  country 
within  such  a  period.  To  have 
stood  between  the  two  parties  in 
the  state  —  the  extreme  "  right," 
the  clerical  and  Conservative  part 
of  the  Chamber,  and  the  extrava- 
gant Republicanism  which  formed 
the  "left " — and  to  have  drawn  over 
recruits  from  either,  was  no  small 
achievement.  But  a  far  greater 
triumph  was  it  to  make  of  this 
moderate  and  coalesced  party  the 
source  and  origin  of  an  energetic 
patriotism.  Italy  had  talked,  writ- 
ten, and  "  conspired,"  for  years ; 
she  had  done  everything  for  her 
liberty  but  one  —  she  had  never 
fought  for  it.  Cavour  only  seems 
to  have  known  that  this  was  the 
one  sole  test  of  sincerity  that  the 
world  will  accept  or  believe  in. 
With  a  dry  brevity  of  which  he 
was  master,  he  placed  the  situation 
of  Italy  between  two  alternatives — 
"  reconciliation  with  Austria  and 
the  Pope,  or  a  War"— a  "War,"  as 
he  writes  it  in  English,  "to  the 
knife." 

He  had  closely  studied  the  posi- 
tion of  the  French  Emperor  :  he 
saw  how  the  Crimean  war  had 
never  either  satisfied  the  aspirations 
of  the  army  or  the  sentiments  of 
Frenchmen  generally.  Wcmlcl  not 
a  campaign  against  Austria  accom- 
plish both?  was  Cavour' s  calcula- 
tion. Would  it  not,  besides,  gratify 
that  Napoleonic  ambition  to  carry 
out  the  traditional  policy  of  his 
house,  and  once  more  to  dictate  a 
peace  to  the  head  of  the  Hapsburgs  ? 
Of  all  Italian  statesmen  Cavour  was 
remarkable  for  his  close  and  careful 
study  of  European  politics.  He 
saw  that  Italy's  opportunity  must 
be  seized  from  some  contingency 
in  the  condition  of  the  Continent 
— some  old  grudge  that  would  ripen 
into  an  open  contention  —  some 
rivalry  that  would  demand  a  for- 
cible solution — or,  as  in  the  present 


case,  some  political  necessity,  which 
a  war  alone  could  resolve. 

"L'Empereur  ne  saurait  s'op- 
poser,"  Cavour  writes  to  Ratazzi, 
"  a  cette  guerre ;  en  secret  il  la  de- 
sire." A  brilliant  fait  d'armes — 
something  to  recall  the  Empire  in 
all  its  splendour — was  a  necessity  to 
one  whose  achievements  were  cer- 
tainly any  other  than  heroic ;  and 
Cavour  rightly  judged  that  such  a 
war  would  be  popular  in  France. 

Cavour  never  deceived  himself  as 
to  the  part  England  would  take  in 
the  coming  struggle.  No  man  bet- 
ter understood  the  practical  com- 
mon-sense view  English  statesmen 
of  either  party  in  the  House  would 
take  in  such  a  question,  nor  how 
carefully  they  would  weigh  their 
"  Italian  sympathies  "  against  the 
memories  of  an  old  and  stanch  ally ; 
but,  with  all  this,  Cavour  expressed 
himself  bitterly,  and  as  though  dis- 
appointed, by  the  cold  reception  he 
met  from  Lord  Palmerston,  and  in 
consequence  threw  himself  with  in- 
creased ardour  into  the  French  al- 
liance. And  it  was  in  a  sort  of  tri- 
umph he  brought  back  to  Turin  the 
words  of  the  Emperor,  "  Que  pour- 
rait-on  faire  pour  Italic  ? " 

Though  the  accession  of  Lord 
Derby  to  power  in  England  was 
felt  as  a  discouragement  by  Cavour, 
he  soon  saw  that,  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  Sir  James  Hudson  as  Min- 
ister at  Turin,  no  change  of  policy 
was  contemplated  by  the  new  Min- 
istry,— the  incoming  Government 
wisely  deciding  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  services  of  one  of  the  most 
able  and  certainly  the  most  popular 
envoy  England  had  ever  sent  as  her 
representative  to  a  foreign  court. 
With  him  Cavour  had  always  main- 
tained a  close  intimacy,  and  he  soon 
saw  that  no  intention  existed  of 
opposing  the  policy  of  the  Whigs 
regarding  Italy.  Lord  Malmes- 
bury's  efforts  were  exerted  to  pre- 
vent a  war,  it  is  true ;  but  it  was 
because  he  hoped  that,  by  a  peaceful 
solution,  the  claims  of  Italy  might 
have  been  as  advantageously  dealt 
with  :  and  who  can  say  that  a  con- 
gress might  not  have  done  at  Brus- 
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sels  all  that  was  achieved  at  Villa- 
f ranca  1 

To  bring  the  wavering  public 
opinion  of  Europe,  and  particularly 
of  England,  to  the  side  of  Italy,  was 
Cavour's  next  care  ;  and  to  do  this 
it  was  necessary  to  make  Austria 
appear  as  the  aggressor.  Of  the 
deep  intrigue  by  which  this  was 
effected  we  do  not  know  yet,  nor 
indeed  may  we  ever  learn,  the  secret 
history.  That  Cavour  himself  at 
last  had  to  concede  the  working  of 
the  scheme  to  the  French  Emperor 
is,  however,  clear ;  and  that,  at  the 
very  moment  of  its  success,  he  was 
far  from  being  aware  of  his  triumph 
is  also  certain. 

On  the  20th  of  April  came  a  tele- 
graphic message  to  him  from  Paris 
in  these  words, — "  Accept  immedi- 
ately all  the  preliminaries  for  a  con- 
gress, and  reply  in  these  terms  by 
telegraph."  To  do  this  was  to  sus- 
pend all  armaments,  to  arrest  the 
volunteer  movement,  to  disband 
the  irregulars,  stop  recruitment— in 
a  word,  to  accept  a  humiliating 
check  in  the  face  of  Europe,  and 
meet  the  Chamber  with  the  load  of 
an  enormous  debt  and  a  disgrace 
together.  For  a  moment  he  was 
overwhelmed.  To  have  ruined  his 
own  reputation — to  have  to  own 
himself  cheated,  tricked,  and  dis- 
honoured, was  much ;  but  how  much 
more  to  have  brought  his  country 
to  open  shame  and  derision  !  He 
hesitated.  It  was  a  moment  of  in- 
tense struggle  ;  but  through  the 
cloud  of  his  doubts  his  clear  quick 
glance  caught  a  gleam  of  light,  and 
he  replied  in  his  own  hand,  "  I  ac- 
cede." Forty  -  eight  hours  after 
came  the  Austrian  ultimatum  —  a 
summons  to  surrender,  so  insolent 
that  all  Europe  felt  the  outrage,  and 
war  was  now  inevitable. 

La  Marmora,  in  accepting  his 
command,  transferred  his  charge 
as  War  Minister  to  Cavour,  who  at 
last  felt  himself  in  his  real  element, 
where  there  was  work  in  abund- 
ance, and  of  a  kind  he  liked.  In 
fact,  combining  within  himself  the 
home  administration,  the  direction 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  organisa- 
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tion  of  the  army,  he  had  attained 
a  dictatorship  the  most  complete 
and  sovereign.  Stepping  from  a 
position  of  equality  from  amongst 
his  fellows  to  such  an  eminence,  no 
wonder  that  he  soon  acquired  that 
habit  of  domination  which  would 
not  brook  an  obstacle,  nor  some- 
times, even  hear  a  reason.  Fortu- 
nately for  his  country,  it  was  the 
despotism  of  a  great  mind,  equal 
to  all  the  strain  and  all  the  de- 
mands to  be  made  upon  it.  Cavour 
used  to  speak  of  the  period  of  the 
campaign  as  one  of  rest  and  leisure 
to  him.  The  direction  of  home 
affairs  was  naturally  easy  so  long  as 
the  great  struggle  of  the  war  threw 
all  the  energies  and  interests  of  the 
nation  in  one  direction.  To  what 
sort  of  existence  he  employed  the 
term  "tranquil," maybe  judgedfrom 
the  fact  that  it  was  in  this  very  in- 
terval— with  hands  full  enough  for 
most  men's  tastes — he  set  to  work 
to  overthrow  the  sovereignties  of 
the  Duchies  !  Of  Modena  the  case 
is  one  easy  of  appreciation  ;  there 
were  great  hardships  and  great 
difficulties.  The  rule  of  the  Duke 
had  one  radical  fault — it  was  not 
national;  and  it  certainly  derived 
little,  either  of  guidance  or  intelli- 
gence,f  rom  the  great  events  of  Europe 
at  large.  Parma  was,  however,  not 
ill  administered  under  the  regency, 
and  the  heaviest  reproach  against  it 
was  from  the  past.  But  Tuscany, 
without  an  exception,  was  the 
model  state  of  the  peninsula. 
Mild  laws  mercifully  administered, 
peace  and  prosperity  everywhere, 
were  what  struck  the  traveller  as 
he  crossed  the  frontier;  and  the 
most  inveterate  grievance -hunter 
would  have  been  puzzled  to  find  a 
flaw,  except  in  certain  religious  in- 
tolerances, which  are  common  to  all 
Catholic  countries,  and  which  here 
were  almost  provoked  by  the  defi- 
ant attitude  of  a  propaganda. 

To  the  capital  of  this  state  Cavour 
sent  M.  Buoncompagni,  nominally 
as  Sardinian  envoy,  but  in  reality 
as  the  chief  agent  of  a  revolution. 
The  game  was  played  with  con- 
summate craft  and  skill.  The 
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first  step  was  to  place  the  Grand 
Duke  and  his  family  before  the 
people  as  aliens,  destitute  of  Italian 
sympathies,  and  merely  ruling  by 
the  grace  of  Austria.  Knowing 
well  the  nature  of  the  man  with 
whom  they  had  to  deal — a  prince 
whose  good  qualities  were  always 
subordinate  to  his  fears — they  prac- 
tised on  him  by  a  series  of  threats 
so  constituted  as  to  make  him  seek 
safety  in  complete  inaction.  They 
brought  him,  in  fact,  to  that  point 
in  which  he  neither  would  take 
part  with  Austria  nor  against  her ; 
and,  discredited  and  unsupported, 
he  lived  on  for  weeks  at  the  Pitti, 
a  puzzled  spectator  of  a  revolution 
that  was  hourly  encroaching,  and 
whose  march  he  knew  neither  how 
to  turn  nor  retard. 

The  downfall  of  the  house  of 
Lorraine,  and  the  annexation  of 
Tuscany  and  the  other  duchies  to 
Piedmont,  had,  however,  been  no 
part  of  the  Imperial  programme.  In 
that  pompous  declaration  at  Milan, 
of  "  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adri- 
atic," no  word  of  Central  Italy  had 
been  dropped;  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  currently  reported,  and  as  cur- 
rently believed,  that  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  war  was  the  re-establish- 
ment of  one  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
first  empire,  and  that  Etruria  was 
again  to  figure  in  the  map,  with 
Prince  Napoleon  Bonaparte  for  its 
king.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had 
the  Cavour  intrigues  become  known 
to  the  Emperor,  than  he  despatched 
an  agent  of  his  own  to  countermine 
them.  The  choice  was  perhaps 
not  fortunate.  The  Prince  Joseph 
Poniatowski  was  a  Tuscan,  it  is 
true,  but  one  who  possessed  no 
weight  nor  influence  with  his  coun- 
trymen. Neither  his  habits,  his 
tastes,  nor  his  associates,  were  such 
as  would  impose  respect  on  men 
engaged  in  a  serious  and  important 
project,  and  his  mission  was  a 
failure. 

The  Prince  Napoleon  was  next 
sent,  nominally  as  in  command  of 
the  fourth  corps  d'armee,  but  in 
reality  to  "sound  the  channel," 
and  examine  for  himself,  and  with 


his  own  eyes,  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess. As  a  boy  and  a  young  man 
he  had  lived  much  in  Florence ; 
and  although  a  city  assuredly  where 
tolerance  in  morals  is  carried  to  an 
extreme,  he  had  left  behind  him 
a  reputation  for  such  excesses  as 
find  few  apologists.  He,  too,  fail- 
ed— failed  more  egregiously  than 
his  herald  ! 

The  Prince  did  not  "menager"  his 
disappointment.  He  received  the 
deputations  of  the  municipalities 
with  rudeness,  and  dismissed  them 
with  sarcasms ;  and,  indecorously  al- 
luding to  what  he  himself  character- 
ised as  mere  newspaper  gossip — the 
desire  of  establishing  himself  as  a 
sovereign  in  Central  Italy — declared 
that  in  no  moment  of  his  humility 
had  he  ever  contemplated  such  a 
destiny ! 

The  Prince,  with  the  fourth  army 
corps,  arrived  at  Solferino  after  the 
battle.  They  were  not  in  time  to 
defeat  the  Austrians,  but  they  were 
quite  early  enough  to  vanquish 
Cavour ! 

The  interview  between  the  Em- 
peror and  his  cousin  at  once  ex- 
plained what  had  occurred  in  Cen- 
tral Italy,  and  explained  how,  while 
the  French  were  conquering,  Ca- 
vour was  intriguing,  and  that  while 
the  rich  plains  of  Lombardy  were 
being  won  by  the  sword,  the  more 
splendid  prize  of  Tuscany  was 
gained  by  diplomatic  subtlety. 

The  Emperor  saw  that  Cavour 
was  about  to  win  the  game,  and  he 
upset  the  chess-board.  The  treaty 
of  Villafranca  was  the  reply  to  the 
annexation  of  the  Duchies ! 

Most  men  would  have  sunk  under 
such  a  blow  as  this.  For  a  while, 
indeed,  Cavour  seemed  to  feel  it  as 
the  wreck  of  his  hopes  and  the  ruin 
of  his  ambition  ;  he  gave  in  his  re- 
signation as  minister,  which  was 
accepted,  and  he  retired  into  Swit- 
zerland. He  was  beaten  at  his  own 
weapon,  too,  by  one  who  combined 
the  craft  of  Macchiavelli  with  the 
force  of  "  les  gros  bataillons."  It 
is  said  that  the  French  Emperor 
could  not  conceal  his  triumph  at  the 
discomfiture  of  his  opponent,  and 
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actually  overwhelmed  the  new  min- 
ister, M.  Ratazzi,  with  assurances  of 
confidence  and  esteem. 

Even  in  the  close  intimacy  of 
his  dearest  friends — to  whose  so- 
ciety, on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  he 
now  hastened — Cavour  preserved  a 
guarded  reserve  as  to  the  motives 
of  the  Emperor,  which  his  bio- 
grapher, M.  de  la  Rive,  attributes 
to  the  moderation  and  justice  with 
which  he  could  judge  even  an  ad- 
versary, but  which  it  is  by  no  means 
unfair  to  ascribe  to  a  very  different 
reason — the  discomfiture  of  defeat 
in  a  struggle  where  each  had  at- 
tempted to  outwit  the  other.  Ca- 
vour had  won  "  the  first  innings." 
The  Duchies  were  his  own — he 
owed  nothing  to  France  on  that 
issue  whatever.  The  popular  voice 
— how  persuaded  it  is  not  part  of 
my  present  task  to  inquire — had 
declared  for  annexation  to  Pied- 
mont ;  and  it  is  well  to  remember 
this  fact,  for  at  that  moment  there 
was  no  question  whatever  of  Italian 
unity.  The  object  of  the  movement 
was  a  larger  kingdom  for  the  house 
of  Savoy.  Now,  this  was  not 
"  the  idea  "  for  which  France  had 
gone  to  war.  It  was  far  less  her 
object  to  aggrandise  Piedmont  than 
to  humiliate  Austria.  "  He  has 
given  me  excellent  reasons,"  said 
Cavour,  speaking  of  the  Emperor, 
"  for  not  making  war,  but  not  one 
— not  one  single  one — for  making 
a  peace." 

"  Be  it  so,"  cried  he.  "  One  road 
has  been  closed  against  us — let  us 
try  another.  It  may  take  us  twenty 
years  to  do  what  we  should  have 
done  in  a  few  weeks,  BUT  WE  WILL 
DO  IT.  Besides,  England  has  not 
yet  helped  us.  Let  us  see  what  she 
will  do.  Meanwhile  I'll  turn  my 
attention  to  Naples." 

Little  did  the  King  of  Naples 
suspect  how  closely  his  destiny  was 
bound  up  with  that  treaty  of  Villa- 
franca.  Indeed  the  most  forecast- 
ing of  politicians  could  scarcely 
have  predicted  how  the  discomfit- 
ure of  Piedmont  in  the  north  was 
to  be  compensated  in  the  south. 

The  biographer  who  would  exalt 
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Count  Cavour  above  all  other  states- 
men, and  make  such  names  as  Pitt, 
Fox,  and  Peel  pale  before  him,  is 
certainly  wise  in  passing  over  in 
silence  the  history  of  the  intrigues 
against  Naples.  At  no  time  a 
scrupulous  man,  here  he  transcends 
all  that  even  the  late  history  of 
Italy  exhibits  of  Machiavellism  and 
duplicity.  He  writes  and  receives 
despatches  from  the  Neapolitan 
Court ;  he  receives  the  visits  of  the 
Minister ;  discusses  with  M.  Ludolf 
all  the  possible  and  impossible 
reforms  to  be  introduced  in  the 
south ;  talks  of  treaties  and  customs, 
leagues  and  maritime  conventions ; 
and  then  retires  to  his  cabinet  to 
confer  with  Garibaldi,  and  plot  the 
invasion .  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
downfall  of  the  dynasty !  Yes ;  but, 
asks  some  one, — are  you  about  to 
uphold  the  rule  of  the  Bourbons, 
or  attempt  to  justify  the  well- 
known  atrocities  of  their  Govern- 
ment 1  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
There  was  much  to  reprobate  in 
the  old  sway  of  that  house.  They 
had  faults  in  plenty,  but  perhaps, 
after  all,  neither  of  the  kind  nor  to 
the  extent  ascribed  to  them.  The 
question  is,  Was  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  treated  —  not  by  Gari- 
baldi and  his  filibusters,  for  it  is 
not  to  such  acts  the  rule  of  right 
can  be  applied — but  was  the  treat- 
ment by  Cavour' s  Government  jus- 
tifiable on  any  ground  of  honour  or 
good  faith  1  Was  it  fair  to  discuss 
the  terms  of  an  alliance  with  a  state 
in  the  morning,  and  plot  its  revolu- 
tion in  the  afternoon  %  Was  it  by 
such  a  policy  as  this  that  the  new  era 
of  a  moral  Italy  was  to  be  inaugu- 
rated 1  Was  it  thus  that  the  double- 
dealing  and  falsehood,  which  he  de- 
plored as  the  vices  that  rendered  all 
constitutional  government  in  Italy 
so  difficult,  were  to  be  shamed  down 
and  discouraged  ? 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
whole  work  of  the  downfall  of  the 
Bourbons  was  accomplished  by 
Garibaldi.  This  was  not  the  case. 
All  the  agencies  so  successfully 
employed  in  Tuscany  —  the  same 
machinery,  worked  by  the  same 
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hand  —  were  engaged  at  Naples. 
The  civil  servants,  the  highest  in 
the  state  —  the  army,  from  the 
generals  down  to  the  corporals — the 
functionaries  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  post-office  and  the 
customs — were  all  bought.  The 
King,  in  fact,  was  left  with  a  few 
Jesuits  and  some  Bavarians  to  ad- 
vise and  to  support  him — to  coun- 
sel him  to  yield  when  he  ought  to 
have  resisted,  and  to  resist  when 
resistance  was  all  in  vain  ! 

No  apologist  of  Cavour  has  ever 
attempted  to  palliate  the  course  of 
this  policy.  Indeed,  he  made  a 
half-avowal  that  its  necessity  was 
its  sole  excuse.  "  Us  me  forceront 
a  passer  la  reste  de  ma  vie  a  con- 
spirer,"  was  the  very  frank  con- 
cession of  the  line  to  which  he  felt 
himself  reduced.  In  other  words, 
— "  I  shall  be  driven  to  plot  and 
scheme  and  undermine  —  not  to 
treat,  to  diplomatise,  nor  to  ad- 
minister. " 

In  jockey  phrase,  Cavour  did  not 
"stand  to  win"  on  Garibaldi;  but 
he  risked  little  if  he  lost ;  nay,  it 
was  not  quite  certain  if  there  would 
not  be  a  real  and  tangible  gain  in  the 
discredit  that  failure  would  bring 
upon  a  daring  and  aggressive  par- 
tisan. Garibaldi  had  begun  to  hold 
Ms  head  high,  and  to  employ  a  tone 
which  ministers  are  not  prone  to 
admire. 

That  the  expedition  was  neither 
interfered  with  nor  impeded — that 
it  was  secretly  encouraged  and 
aided — is  now  no  longer  questioned. 
Many  of  the  famous  "  thousand " 
were  discharged  and  pensioned  sol- 
diers, who  never  would  have  re- 
signed their  hard-won  pensions  had 
the  spirit  of  the  Government  been 
adverse  to  the  cause.  It  is  very 
probable  Cavour  never,  in  his  most 
sanguine  moments,  calculated  on 
the  success  achieved  by  Garibaldi, 
which  was  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  means  at  his  command,  and  to 
the  forces  against  him ;  but  what  he 
certainly  did  and  could  count  upon 
was,  the  mistakes  and  errors  which 
the  Bourbon  Government  would  in- 
evitably fall  into  in  their  attempts 


at  resistance.  "  Je  le  ferai  faire 
une  indiscretion,"  was  the  subtle 
exclamation  of  Talleyrand  when  an 
adversary  presented  a  front  too  dif- 
ficult for  open  attack.  The  repres- 
sive measures  which  the  eventuality 
would  call  for  must  necessarily  be 
severe ;  and  it  would  be  hard  if  a 
cry  of  cruelty  and  inhumanity  could 
not  be  raised  against  a  sovereign 
driven  to  bombard  his  own  cities 
and  shoot  down  his  own  subjects. 

Let  Garibaldi,  therefore,  win  or 
lose,  good  to  the  cause  of  Piedmont 
must  come  of  it.  With  all  this, 
Cavour  affected  to  ignore  the  expe- 
dition. He  wrote  to  his  agents  at 
foreign  courts,  that  the  Government 
not  only  discountenanced  such  at- 
tempts, but  that  orders  were  given 
to  the  fleet  to  stop  all  suspected 
ships,  and  carefully  watch  the  va- 
rious ports  of  embarkation.  The 
ministerial  press  scarcely  alluded 
to  the  expedition,  or  did  so  in 
terms  of  contemptuous  disparage- 
ment. Meanwhile  large  steamers 
were  chartered  by  the  Garibaldians ; 
arms  and  ammunition  purchased; 
recruitment  practised  in  open  day ; 
and  an  actual  ostentation  of  open- 
ness displayed  by  the  leaders  of  the 
expedition. 

No  gloss  of  excuse,  or  even  of  pal- 
liation, can  cover  the  conduct  of 
Cavour  as  regards  the  Neapolitan 
Government.  It  was  one  unbroken 
course  of  duplicity.  He  had  de- 
creed that  the  monarchy  should 
fall — "  delenda  est  Carthago ;"  and 
he  cared  very  little  by  what  means. 
When  the  Bourbons  stood  at  bay 
before  Capua,  he  saw  the  moment 
was  critical,  and  at  once  sent  the 
army  to  the  aid  of  Garibaldi.  He 
hurried  off  the  King,  too,  to  the 
scene,  as  though  to  cover  by  the 
presence  of  royalty  the  illegality  of 
the  movement.  It  was  like  de- 
spatching a  sheriff  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  a  mob!  Speed  was  the 
great  element  of  success  here  as  in 
the  invasion  of  the  Marches — speed 
that  might  outstrip  France  and  pre- 
vent her  interference.  The  only 
policy  to  which  the  French  Em- 
peror has  always  succumbed  is 
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"le  fait  accompli;"  and  this  none 
understood  better  than  Cavour.  In 
eighteen  months,  therefore,  from 
the  defeat  at  Villafranca,  Cavour 
saw  himself  master  of  all  Italy  ex- 
cept Rome  and  Venice.  The  world 
is  too  ardent  a  worshipper  of  suc- 
cess to  be  very  critical  about  the 
means  employed  to  obtain  it ;  and 
this  is  essentially  the  case  in  poli- 
tics, whose  paths  are  believed  to 
be  of  necessity  tortuous  and  crook- 
ed. Few  crimes,  besides,  are  less 
reprehended  than  those  which  assail 
the  unpopular.  To  him,  therefore, 
who  would  arraign  the  honesty  or 
good  faith  of  Cavour  in  these  ne- 
gotiations, the  reply  is  always  ready 
— Are  you  going  to  uphold  the 
Bourbons  1  What  can  you  say  for 
a  rule  which  has  been  a  standing 
outrage  to  all  Europe,  and  whose 
misdeeds  have  been  the  subject  of 
universal  complaint?  In  a  word, 
the  plaintiff  is  to  be  nonsuited  on 
account  of  his  character.  Such  is 
the  judgment  which  grave,  and  even 
honourable  men  have  come  to  pro- 
nounce on  this  issue.  This  would 
be  a  very  dangerous  doctrine  at  any 
time,  but  still  more  so  if  the  pro- 
perty of  the  defaulter  was  to  be 
ceded  to  the  judge  who  condemned 
him. 

Not,  indeed,  that  Italians  them- 
selves have  censured  Cavour  on 
this  head.  Intellectual  greatness 
has  a  dazzling  brilliancy  about  it 
that  blinds  the  eyes  of  the  impas- 
sioned native  of  the  south.  The 
immensity  of  the  prize  has,  be- 
sides, absorbed  all  consideration  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been 
won. 

It  was  thus,  therefore,  that  a 
great  Italy  has  been  made  :  By 
long  persistent  intrigues ;  by  craft ; 
by  daring;  by  a  careful  study  of 
the  character,  the  position,  and  the 
requirements  of  the  French  empire ; 
by  a  cautious  balancing  of  the 
rivalries  of  the  two  great  states  of 
the  West ;  and,  last  of  all,  by  an 
audacious  contempt  for  right,  so 
long  as  that  right  was  associated 
in  the  popular  mind  with  acts  of 
cruelty  and  oppression,  and  which 
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would  make  its  downfall  a  triumph 
to  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Europe. 

No  man  less  great  and  gifted 
than  Cavour  could  have  done  these 
things.  They  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  who  could  not  com- 
bine within  himself  a  range  of  qua- 
lities the  most  opposite  and  most 
varied.  He  was  at  once  patient 
and  impulsive,  a  quick  reasoner,  a 
reflective  thinker — cautious  to  what 
seemed  timidity  at  times,  and  then 
bold  with  a  courage  that  scorned 
danger.  With  a  manner  and  ad- 
dress the  most  insinuating,  he  car- 
ried insolence,  when  it  suited  his 
purpose,  even  into  the  presence  of 
royalty.  He  was  a  statesman  by 
predilection,  and  a  soldier  by  in- 
stinct ;  but,  above  all,  in  his  per- 
sistent scheming,  his  unwearied 
resources  of  craft,  of  apparent  bon- 
hommie  and  seeming  trustfulness, 
he  was  the  beau  ideal  of  his  nation 
— a  perfect  Italian  ! 

Having  said  thus  much  on  how 
Italy  has  done  what  she  has,  little 
remains  to  be  added  as  to  why  she 
has  not  done  more.  The  answer  is 
in  one  word — she  has  lost  Cavour. 
He  alone  could  have  guided  the 
country  safely  through  the  shoals 
and  quicksands  that  surround  it ; 
and,  in  seeing  the  doubts,  the  in- 
decisions, the  impulsive  efforts  at 
action,  followed  by  intervals  of 
halting  uncertainty,  which  have 
marked  the  latter  administrations 
of  Italy,  one  is  forcibly  reminded 
of  that  passage  in  Mr  Kinglake's 
history,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
English  generals  as  only  eager  to 
discuss  what  would  the  great  Duke 
have  done  in  an  emergency  like 
their  own — how  would  he  have  met 
such  a  crisis  as  that  before  them  1 

No  other  policy  than  this  has 
presented  itself  to  M.  Ricasoli,  M. 
Ratazzi,  or  his  successors.  The  de- 
fiant tone  assumed  towards  France, 
the  impulse  imparted  to  the  rifle 
clubs  throughout  the  kingdom,  the 
Garibaldian  menace  at  Sarnico — 
what  were  they  all  but  imitations 
of  the  policy  of  him  who,  had  he 
been  alive,  would  never  have  men- 
aced save  when  he  meant  to  strike 
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— if  indeed  he  did  not  strike  before 
he  menaced  1 

Assuredly,  had  Cavour  lived,  the 
position  of  Italy  had  now  been  dif- 
ferent. Discontent  would  not,  as 
now,  lift  its  voice  in  the  north, 
nor  brigandage  ravage  the  south. 
It  is  possible  that  the  French  might 
be  still  at  Rome  ;  but  one  thing  is 
certain,  there  would  have  been  no 
discredit  thrown  on  the  rash  en- 
thusiasm of  the  nation^  • —  there 
would  never  have  been  an  Aspro- 
monte!  nor  would  Garibaldi  now 
lie  wounded  and  dishonoured  on 
his  lone  island  at  Caprera  ! 

Since  the  foregoing  remarks  on 
the  Italy  of  Cavour  were  written, 
a  small  volume  has  been  published 
in  Florence,  entitled  '  II  Conte 
Camillo  di  Cavour/  whose  author, 
M.  Bianchi,  is  said  to  have  laid  "  one 
more  garland  on  the  tomb  of  the 
great  statesman."  Indeed  his  book 
is  assumed  to  be  the  final  vindica- 
tion of  Cavour's  character  against 
the  calumnious  attacks  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  One  of  the  chief 
charges  brought  against  the  Cavour 
cabinet,  was  the  backward  and  un- 
willing way  in  which  Garibaldi's 
expedition  to  Sicily  was  seconded ; 
and  here,  in  the  present  volume,  we 
have  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
moderate  party,  a  politician  of  note 
and  merit,  the  personal  friend  of 
Ricasoli,  distinctly  and  plainly  de- 
claring that,  so  far  from  acting  in 
opposition  to  Garibaldi,  so  far  from 
any  discouragement  or  coldness, 
M.  Cavour  only  shrouded  his  acts 
within  the  thin  cloak  of  diplomatic 
treachery,  and, while  he  was  treating 
with  Neapolitan  envoys,  discussing 
the  conditions  and  terms  of  a  future 
alliance,  his  subordinates  were  all 
actively  employed  in  fitting  out  the 
expedition,  and  preparing  for  its 
embarkation. 

This  defence  of  Cavour,  however 
unsuited  to  English  notions  of 
honour  and  rectitude,  will  astonish 
no  one  who  is  conversant  with  Italy. 

It  never  occurred  to  M.  Bianchi 
to  think  when  he  wrote  his  book, 
nor,  we  venture  to  say,  to  any  of  his 
Italian  readers  when  they  read  it, 
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that  he  was  uttering  the  most  fatal 
condemnation  on  the  character  of 
that  statesman  whose  fair  fame  he 
would  vindicate.  M.  Bianchi  tells 
us  "it  would  not  do  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  have  accorded  Gari- 
baldi's demand  of  arms  from  the 
royal  arsenal ;  but  Farina  was  de- 
spatched by  Cavour  to  Genoa  to 
assist  in  procuring  arms ;  and  an 
order  given  to  furnish  all  the  guns 
of  the  arsenal  at  Modena  was  issued 
and  promptly  obeyed. ' '  These  were 
despatched  towards  "  La  Foce  "  and 
"  Quarto/'  while  the  Government 
officials,  to  keep  up  the  semblance 
of  good  faith  assumed  by  Cavour, 
were  told  to  watch  the  coast  atten- 
tively, and  directed  in  particular 
to  Polcevera  and  Cornegliano,  two 
places  in  a  directlv  opposite  posi- 
tion to  those  named  ! 

Finally,  we  have  the  very  words 
of  a  secret  telegraphic  despatch 
from  the  hands  of  Count  Cavour  to 
Admiral  Persano,  who  had  been 
ostentatiously  despatched  with  the 
fleet,  to  prevent,  as  Cavour  alleged, 
all  unauthorised  landing  on  the 
Neapolitan  territory.  Here  it  is — 
we  give  it,  as  M.  Bianchi  does,  in 
capitals : — 

"  SIGNOR  COUNT, — TAKE  CARE  TO 
CRUISE  BETWEEN  THE  NEAPOLITAN 

FLEET  AND  GARIBALDI.  I  HOPE  Y01T 
COMPREHEND  ME." 

The  reply  was  worthy  of  the 
order,  and  is  really  too  characteris- 
tic to  be  omitted  : — 

"  SIGNOR  COUNT, — I  believe  I  under- 
stand you  thoroughly.  Should  the  case 
arise,  you  will  send  me  to  Finestrelle. " 

Finestrelle  is  a  fortress  in  the 
high  Alps,  used  for  the  punishment 
of  the  highest  military  derelicts. 
The  Admiral's  meaning,  there- 
fore, was.  "  If  I  get  the  opportun- 
ity, I  shall  do  something  so  com- 
promising, that  only  my  own  dis- 
grace will  suffice  to  rescue  you  from 
the  difficulty."  These  great  men 
were  really  worthy  of  each  other  ! 

M.  Bianchi  is  so  ardent  an  enthu- 
siast of  Count  Cavour's  duplicity — 
so  fearful  lest  a  vestige  of  doubt 
might  rest  on  the  active  treachery 
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of  his  conduct — that  he  gives  a  de- 
spatch from  the  Neapolitan  Prime 
Minister,  Carafa,  to  the  Neapolitan 
Minister  at  Turin,  in  these  words : — 

"  Notwithstanding  the  assurances 
given  us  from  Turin,  and  the  pledges  of 
the  Government  to  prevent  all  buccan- 
eering expeditions  to  our  shores,  such 
an  expedition  landed  yesterday  at  Mar- 
salla,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Sar- 
dinian fleet.  Is  piracy  to  he  tolerated 
from  a  state  with  whom  we  are  on  friend- 
ly relations  ?  CARAFA." 

On  the  19th  June  Cavour  writes 
to  his  agent,  La  Farina,  in  Sicily, 
"  Persano  will  aid  you  in  every- 


thing loithout  compromising  our 
flag  !  "  and  his  postscript  is,  "  It 
would  be  a  fine  thing  if  Garibaldi 
should  pass  over  into  Calabria ! " 
and  adds,  "  Diplomacy  here  is  some- 
what stormy — Russia  in  particular 
— Prussia  less  so  :  our  own  Parlia- 
ment is  very  prudent !  " 

When  such  a  book  can  be  written 
as  the  defence  of  a  great  statesman, 
and  can  be  received  as  a  noble  and 
complete  vindication  of  his  memory, 
an  Englishman  must  lay  down  the 
volume  with  some  misgivings  as  to 
the  future  of  a  people  so  guided  and 
so  advocated. 
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IF,  reader,  at  any  previous  period 
of  your  life,  you  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  visit  the  far  city  of  Bagh- 
dad, I  pray  you  to  look  upon  the 
fol] owing  opening  pages  of  my  story 
much  in  the  light  that  young  ladies 
are  wont  to  look  upon  the  meta- 
physical disquisitions  of  a  novel — 
as  pages,  in  fact,  containing  matter 
wholly  superfluous  and  void  of  in- 
terest to  you,  and  which  you  may, 
therefore,  lawfully  and  advantage- 
ously skip.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  your  stay  there,  whether  short 
or  long,  did  indelibly  impress  upon 
your  mind  the  general  appearance 
of  the  town,  and  the  manner  of  life 
there — at  least  that  of  the  Euro- 
pean. No  description  of  mine  is 
likely  to  freshen  those  memories  of 
the  old,  quaint,  Oriental  city,  such 
as  I  hold  you  must  keep  stored 
away  somewhere,  treasures  to  the 
mental  vision.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  you  have  never  made  that 
weary  desert  ride  that  has  Damas- 
cus as  a  starting-point  and  Bagh- 
dad as  a  goal — if  you  have  never 
won  your  way  against  the  current 
of  the  Tigris,  rolling  its  fast  rush- 
ing waters  over  countless  shifting 
sand-banks — if  you  have  never  en- 
tered the  city  by  any  of  its  nu- 
merous gates — if,  in  fact,  for  non 
cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Cor- 
inthum,  you  have  never  seen  Bagh- 


dad except  in  your  childhood,  peo- 
pled with  genii  and  barbers,  cal- 
iphs and  calenders,  I  beg  you  will 
bear  with  me  while  I  give  you,  in 
as  few  words  as  possible,  the  very 
roughest  sketch  of  the  appearance 
of  the  town  and  of  our  manner  of 
life  there,  as  we  remember  it  dur- 
ing one  sunny  month  of  May.  For 
the  prettiest  first  glimpse  of  Bagh- 
dad that  you  can  get,  is  when  you 
enter  the  town  from  the  south  by 
the  river.  The  Tigris,  doubling 
and  turning  like  a  hunted  hare, 
takes  you  for  the  last  few  miles 
through  a  country  perfectly  flat  and 
level.  But,  flat  and  level  as  the 
country  is,  the  eye  cannot  wander 
far  over  it.  As  you  approach  Bagh- 
dad, dense  orange  groves,  long  dark 
sweeping  lines  of  pomegranate  and 
date  trees,  shut  in  the  view.  The 
whole  country  seems  a  rich  culti- 
vated garden.  You  cannot  look 
over  it  and  come  to  any  other  con- 
clusion. Cultivated  it  is,  and  fer- 
tile beyond  all  telling,  but  what 
you  see  is  merely  a  fringe  of  ver- 
dure to  vast  tracts  of  desert  sterile 
wastes.  Looking  over  this  garden, 
you  may  observe  at  work,  wells,  in 
number  more  than  you  can  easily 
count  —  wells  whose  construction 
is  identical  with  the  early  stories 
of  the  Bible.  Your  boat  passes  in 
mid-stream  little  islands  covered  in 
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such  a  way  that  you  can  make  out 
nothing  but  a  tall  tangled  mass  of 
reeds  and  grass.  Should  the  cur- 
rent swing  your  boat  near  to  any 
one  of  these  islands,  you  may  hear 
a  sudden  rush  and  an  angry  grunt 
that  will  probably  startle  you.  The 
reeds'  canes  rattle  again,  and  the 
agitated  slender  points  mark  the 
course  of  a  wild  boar  roused  from 
his  quiet  island  lair.  The  last  bend 
of  the  river  arrived  at,  you  gaze  at 
once  upon  the  very  heart  of  the  old 
city,  as  it  lies  divided  before  you  by 
the  waters  of  the  noble  stream ;  and 
at  once  you  are  aware  that  fallen 
away  indeed  is  Baghdad  from  her 
ancient  splendour.  A  bridge  of 
boats  spans  the  current.  You  can 
distinguish,  swarming  across,  a 
motley  crowd  of  horsemen  and  foot- 
men, and  beasts  of  burden  laden 
high  with  fruit  and  vegetables  of 
all  kinds.  If  you  watch  attentively 
you  will  see,  between  you  and  the 
clear  sunlit  sky,  the  dark  form  of 
some  Arab  Sheik  or  Bedouin  of  the 
desert  emerge  for  a  few  moments 
distinct  from  the  crowd,  and  as  the 
eye  is  tracing  the  picturesque  out- 
line, crossed  at  an  angle  by  the  long 
tufted  lance,  the  whole  disappears 
behind  a  camel,  moving  slowly 
along  under  bales  of  goods  piled 
high  aloft.  The  waters  are  at  their 
full  height,  and  bathe  in  places  the 
walls  of  the  houses,  some  two  or 
three  feet  above  the  usual  level. 
To  the  right  and  to  the  left  are  the 
light-coloured  sides  of  the  houses, 
built,  many  of  them,  with  bricks 
brought  from  the  ruined  Babylon. 
These  walls,  for  the  most  part 
crumbling  to  pieces  with  age  and 
neglect,  present  but  a  fragile  barrier 
to  the  turbid  current  rushing  so 
angrily  by  them.  Tall  window- 
frames  of  intricate  wood-work,  into 
which  tiny  fragments  of  painted 
glass  are  fastened,  pierce  the  sides 
of  the  houses.  As  you  glide  under 
them  a  casement  is  run  up,  and  a 
light  floating  cloud  of  white  muslin 
gauze  betokens  the  presence  of  some 
carefully  barred-in,  secluded  inmate 
of  a  harem.  Whether  the  "  sweet 
soul  that  breathes  beneath"  the 
cloud  is  passing  fair  or  the  contrary, 


young  or  aged,  it  is  impossible  for 
mortal  eye  to  distinguish.  But,  of 
course,  your  innate  gallantry  in- 
clines you  to  invest  the  mysterious 
apparition  with  all  the  bloom  and 
with  all  the  charms  of  youth  and 
extreme  beauty.  On  the  flat  ter- 
raced roofs  a  few  figures  veiled 
from  head  to  foot,  shapeless  forms 
of  blue  drapery,  are  moving  about, 
engaged  apparently  in  various  do- 
mestic occupations.  You  silently 
wonder  how  woman  .so  disguised 
can  make  use  of  either  hand  or  foot 
— at  least  to  any  purpose.  In  a 
shady  verandah  overhanging  the 
waters  is  a  fat  Turk,  resting  his  au- 
gust person  on  piles  of  silk  cush- 
ions, and  motionless  as  a  statue. 
A  crowd  of  white-robed  menials 
stand  near;  and  the  only  thing 
moving  about  the  group  is  a  wreath 
of  blue  smoke,  curling  upward  from 
the  fragrant  latakia,  kindling  in  a 
pipe-bowl.  The  domes  of  mosques 
and  graceful  tapering  minarets — 
some  ruined,  some  brilliant  with 
gold-leaf  and  porcelain — rise  from 
the  sea  of  flat-roofed  houses  around. 
Away  to  the  left,  appearing  from 
behind  the  mud-bank  of  a  canal,  is  a 
curious-shaped  building,  small,  but 
in  shape  something  between  a  pyra- 
mid and  a  spire.  It  is  too  far  to  make 
anything  of  it,  and  as  you  are  giv- 
ing it  up  in  despair,  you  are  told  it 
is  the  tomb  of  Zobeide,  the  wife  of 
the  great  Caliph  Haroon  al  Rashid. 
Whilst  your  mind  is  still  glowing 
with  the  recollections  of  the  various 
adventures  of  the  fair  lady- — of  the 
diamond,  boldly  described  big  as 
an  ostrich  egg,  which  she  found 
in  the  desolate  city — of  her  two 
naughty  sisters — of  her  wonderful 
escape  from  their  treachery — of  her 
daily  beatings  of  them,  when  trans- 
formed into  black  dogs — and  of  her 
final  happy  union  with  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful, — you  are 
off  the  steps  of  the  British  Resi- 
dency. The  house,  built  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  stream,  looks  wonder- 
fully substantial  and  solid,  con- 
trasting with  the  fragile-looking 
buildings  and  crumbling  walls  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

Life    at    Baghdad    during    the 
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summer  months,  if  you  are  not 
living  under  canvass  in  some  shady 
pleasant  garden  of  the  suburbs, 
leaves  its  impression  on  the. mind 
as  a  game  of  hide-and-seek  with 
the  sun  kept  up  the  live-long  day, 
and  in  which  you  find  you  have 
considerably  the  worst  of  it.  In 
the  morning,  if  you  go  for  a  ride, 
and  leave  the  town  by  one  of 
the  eastern  gates,  you  see  before 
you  a  desert  reaching  away  to  a 
distant  horizon  line,  like  a  watery 
waste,  from  the  very  spot  whereon 
you  are  standing  immediately  be- 
neath the  city  walls.  Your  good 
horse  breathes  gladly  at  the  fresh 
free  air  of  the  desert,  and  at  that 
moment  not  the  wealth  of  a  king- 
dom, not  even  the  behest  of  your 
own  lady-love,  would  prevent  you 
from  doing  what  you  have  in  your 
mind  to  do.  Your  hand,  by  some 
almost  imperceptible  movement, 
causes  a  slackening  of  the  rein  ; 
your  knee  gently  presses  the  flank 
that  is  throbbing  beneath  you.  For 
the  sight  of  the  far-stretching  plain 
has  not  been  lost  upon  your  horse. 
His  heart  is  thumping  against  the 
saddle  flap  with  the  bounding  beat 
of  a  steam-driven  piston.  In  that 
moment,  as  if  some  electric  spark 
had  kindled  your  natures  simul- 
taneously, he  starts  with  a  bound 
like  a  deer  ;  in  another  you  are  fly- 
ing along,  urging  the  high-couraged 
animal  beneath  you  to  the  top  of 
his  speed,  and  nothing  before  you 
but  the  wide  wide  desert,  glisten- 
ing in  the  morning  sun,  whose  beams 
meet  you  pleasantly  enough  as  you 
rush  through  the  keen  cold  air  of 
-early  day.  But  by  the  time  your 
gallop  is  over,  and  you  are  home, 
and  long  before  you  have  finished 
your  bathing  and  dressing,  the 
sun's  rays,  so  pleasant  in  the  early 
morning,  are  now  pouring  into  the 
house,  and  heating  it  as  furnace 
flames  heat  an  oven.  You  fly  with 
cracking  skin  and  throbbing  tem- 
ples and  hide  yourself  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  Below  every  house 
are  subterranean  chambers,  fur- 
nished as  the  rooms  above  —  an- 
other house,  in  fact — a  range  of  fur- 
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nished  cellars,  called  a  "  sirdaub." 
Here  you  breakfast :  the  morning's 
gallop,  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  has 
bequeathed  to  you  an  appetite  be- 
fore which  little  hills  of  young  green 
cucumbers,  and  of  piloff  (whose  rice 
is  largely  mottled  with  boiled  raisins 
and  cinnamon),  disappear  like  misty 
valley  clouds  before  a  midday  sun. 
During  the  day,  if  you  are  a  sen- 
sible man,  you  keep  quiet,  sheltered 
in  these  subterranean  chambers 
from  the  fierce  glow  of  noon  by 
kindly  mother  earth.  If  you  are 
otherwise,  you  roam  about  seeking 
a  cooler  place,  but  finding  none. 
You  are  lured  perhaps  to  the  banks 
of  the  stream,  where  a  reed-built 
room — the  technical  name  of  which 
I  never  could  pronounce,  so  will 
not  hazard  reputation  by  writing — 
sprinkled  constantly  with  water, 
holds  out  a  tempting  refuge.  There 
is  something  pleasant  in  the  sound 
of  the  rushing  stream  close  beside 
you,  and  in  the  noise  of  the  con- 
stant splashing  of  water  on  the 
reeds — the  walls,  as  it  were,  of  the 
room  ;  but  the  thermometer  stands 
considerably  higher  than  in  the 
house,  and  flies,  as  of  those  of  the 
plague  of  Egypt,  beset  you,  and 
give  you  not  a  moment's  peace  of 
body  or  mind.  During  these  mid- 
day hours,  should  you  be  unfortu- 
nately abroad,  wandering  with  rest- 
less spirit,  you  will  find  no  sympa- 
thising Turk  about.  In  the  door- 
ways and  in  the  passages  you  will 
stumble  across  the  prostrate  bodies 
of  cavasses  and  turbaned  menials 
by  the  score  ;  but  they  give  no 
signs  of  life,  and  for  all  the  assist- 
ance they  are  likely  to  give  you  in 
your  distress,  you  might  as  well  be 
among  the  petrified  worshippers  of 
the  great  Nardoun. 

But  there  is  an  occasion  on  which 
all  these  apparently  lifeless  forms 
start  into  sudden  action.  We  remem- 
ber sometimes  as  the  noontide  hours 
were  dragging  their  slow  length 
along,  a  clattering  of  horses'  hoofs 
would  be  heard  in  the  yard.  In  a 
few  minutes,  cavasses  and  servants, 
bathmen  and  Turkish  guards,  would 
be  hurrying — as  much  as  a  Turk 
2  Y 
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ever  does  hurry — towards  the  sound. 
On  looking  into  the  yard  to  see  the 
cause  of  this  unusual  excitement, 
we  would  see  two  horses,  reek- 
ing with  perspiration,  nostrils  dis- 
tended, flanks  heaving,  and  so 
wretchedly  thin  and  worn  withal, 
that  we  would  not  have  been 
surprised  if  one  or  both  had 
dropped  down  dead  on  the  spot. 
One  horse  carries  a  pair  of  large 
leathern  bags  ;  on  the 'other  sits 
a  man  with  the  broad  shoulders 
and  thick  arms  of  a  giant.  His 
face,  notwithstanding  the  dark 
colour  of  the  skin,  has  a  terribly 
sunburnt  look,  and  his  beard  and 
mustaches,  once  glossy  and  sleek 
with  the  blackest  of  "reng,"  are 
now  white  with  the  dust  of  travel. 
In  the  creases  of  his  upper  coat 
and  of  his  enormous  boots  lie 
whole  drifts  of  the  desert  sands. 
The  reins  drop  mechanically  from 
his  hands ;  and  as  he  devoutly  mut- 
ters a  sonorous  prayer  to  Allah,  he 
makes  himself  into  as  heavy  and 
into  as  helpless  a  bundle  as  he  pos- 
sibly can,  and  drops  off  his  horse 
into  the  arms  of  a  cavass,  who 
stands  by  with  muscles  braced 
ready  to  receive  the  inert  mass.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes  that 
brawny  breadth  of  shoulder,  that 
formidable  thickness  of  the  arms 
that  had  so  attracted  our  attention, 
would  entirely  disappear.  There 
steps  forth  from  a  pile  of  furcoats, 
felt  cloths,  linen  wrappers,  leather 
leggings,  and  a  perfect  armoury  of 
sundry  defensive  weapons,  a  large- 
framed  man  certainly,  but  so  ex- 
ceedingly spare  that  the  large  frame- 
work of  bone  appears  to  have  no- 
thing but  skin  upon  it,  not  an  ounce 
of  superfluous  flesh  or  muscle.  He 
tucks  the  leathern  bags  under  his 
arm,  and  strides  away  with  legs  im- 
mensely distended,  a  sort  of  striding 
bridge,  towards  the  quarters  of  the 
Vice -Consul.  This  travel-stained 
man  is  the  Tatar  from  Constanti- 
nople. He  has  been  a  number  of 
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consecutive  hours  on  horseback,  the 
mere  mentioning  of  which  would 
make  the  toughest  of  postboys,  the 
most  dunderheaded,  enduring  of 
German  "  postilions,"  stand  aghast. 
This  Tatar  has  ridden  in  hot  haste, 
and  his  ride  has  cost  Her  Majesty's 
Government  about  .£100  sterling. 
He  has  probably  left  more  than  one 
horse  dead  or  dying  upon  the  road; 
and  if  the  servants  at  the  different 
post-houses  had  it  in  their  power 
to  sue  him  at  law  for  assault  and 
battery,  the  British  Treasury  would 
possibly  have  to  pay  a  much  longer 
bill.  For  in  their  zeal  of  office  these 
Tatars  slash  about  with  surprising 
energy,  on  every  possible  occasion, 
over  the  heads  and  faces  of  the  un- 
fortunate attendants  at  the  post- 
houses,  the  long  leathern  lashes  of 
a  whip,  which  is  carried  fastened 
to  the  wrist.  Those  leathern  bags 
that  the  Tatar  has  brought  with 
him  may  contain  a  despatch,  on 
the  reading  of  which  the  destina- 
tion of  an  army  may  depend ;  or, 
as  once  happened,  there  may  be 
pulled  forth  from  their  dusty  re- 
cesses a  pair  of  French  pumps,  for 
the  diplomatic  feet  of  some  dandy 
attache".*  This  pair  of  French  pumps, 
that  had  probably  caused  an  amount 
of  woe  to  man  and  beast  beyond  all 
telling,  had  happened  to  be  the  only 
packet  to  be  taken  eastwards,  there 
being  no  despatches  lying  or  ready 
at  the  Embassy  at  Constantinople 
when  the  time  came  round  for  the 
Tatar  to  start  for  Baghdad. 

About  five  o'clock,  while  your 
enemy  the  sun  is  engaged  slanting 
his  beams  down  the  river,  making 
its  waters  look  one  mass  of  mol- 
ten gold,  you  prepare  for  a  stroll 
through  the  crowded  bazaars. 
There  you  will  be  jostled  more  than 
to  your  heart's  content  by  every 
variety  of  picturesque  Oriental  cos- 
tume. Albanians  in  richly  em- 
broidered jackets  and  loose  baggy 
trousers,  and  girded  round  the  waist 
by  a  sash  bristling  with  silver- 


*  Written  when  Britisli  troops  were  occupying  Persian  territory,  and  at  the 
time  when  Her  Majesty's  ministers  at  the  Court  of  Persia  and  suite  were  resident 
at  Baghdad. 
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mounted  pistols  and  murderous- 
looking  "yatagans."  Wild  Arabs 
straight  from  the  desert,  stalking 
along  in  their  black  and  white 
striped  "abbas,"  and  with  gay 
coloured  handkerchiefs  fastened 
over  the  brows  with  a  rope  spun 
from  their  own  camel's  hair.  Veil- 
ed women  shuffling  about  awk- 
wardly on  their  high-heeled  yellow 
slippers.  Grave,  solemn  Turks 
seated  on  donkeys,  who  charge  the 
crowd  recklessly,  never  deigning  to 
look  either  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left.  Half -naked,  ragged  beggars 
will  throw  themselves  at  your  feet, 
contort  their  features,  and  in  ram- 
bling incoherent  speech  will  invoke 
all  the  blessings,  of  Allah  and  his 
holy  Prophet  on  your  Christian 
head.  I  remember  in  those  even- 
ing strolls  we  generally  stopped 
before  the  pipe-shops,  and  those 
shops  where  the  delicate  Bussorah 
goblets  were  set  out  in  tempting 
array.  Neither  the  prettily -fash- 
ioned pipe -bowls,  nor  the  fragile, 
gracefully-turned  claywork  of  Bus- 
sorah did  we  find  expensive  :  in- 
deed much  the  contrary.  But  the 
recklessness  with  which  we  invest- 
ed our  Tomanus  in  basketfuls  of 
the  one  and  of  the  other,  was  some- 
thing incredible.  When  we  used 
to  gaze  with  fond  eyes  upon  our 
treasures  spread  out  on  the  floor  of 
our  rooms,  in  despair  our  thoughts 
would  turn  upon  a  long  journey  of 
months  that  was  before  us — a  jour- 
ney before  starting  upon  which 
every  single  article  that  was  not 
an  actual  necessary  of  life  would 
have  to  be  discarded,  and  left  as  a 
legacy  to  some  unappreciating,  un- 
imaginative, ungrateful  Turk.  In 
one  corner  of  the  room  stood  a  per- 
fect bundle  of  cherry  pipe-sticks, 
which  had  been  chosen  with  im- 
mense judgment,  as  we  flattered 
ourselves.  What  eventually  be- 
came of  them,  we  do  not  remem- 
ber ;  but  we  can  well  call  to  mind, 
how  in  those  days  no  earthly  con- 
sideration would  have  induced  us 
to  part  with  any  single  one  of  then*, 
no,  not  to  our  dearest  friend,  not 
for  life  itself. 
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By  the  time  we  were  home  again 
from  the  bazaars,  that  part  of  the 
house  which  at  noon  was  the  cool- 
est, was,  now  that  the  sun  was 
down,  simply  unbearable.  The  at- 
mosphere was  close  and  heavy,  and 
clouds  of  musquitoes  hung  about, 
filling  the  air  with  an  ominous 
everlasting  hum.  This  hour  of 
parting  day,  as  the  bullying  sun 
is  dipping  behind  the  glowing 
horizon,  is  the  hour  at  which  all 
Baghdad  flies  to  the  house-top. 
There,  a  gentle  breeze  coming  down 
the  river  fans  your  cheek,  and  puts 
to  utter  confusion  the  adventurous 
musquitoes  who  followed  you  like 
a  pack  of  hounds  as  you  fled  through 
the  yard  and  lower  rooms.  On 
looking  about  you,  over  the  broad 
open  terrace  of  the  house,  it  would 
appear  that  some  good  kind  genii 
had  been  at  work,  and  had  trans- 
ported hither  by  a  shake  of  his 
head  everything  appertaining  to 
your  evening's  comfort.  A  table 
is  spread,  and  preparations  evi- 
dently for  dinner  are  being  made 
by  a  crowd  of  servants.  Other 
servants  are  standing  about,  arms 
folded,  and  with  a  resigned,  long- 
suffering  look  on  their  countenances, 
as  if  they  had  been  waiting  your 
arrival  ever  since  daylight.  A  tiny 
cup  of  black  coffee  is  presented  to 
you,  and  the  amber  end  of  a  long 
cherry-stick  wheeling  round  ap- 
proaches your  lips.  Sipping  the 
black  coffee,  and  coquetting  with 
the  smooth,  clouded  amber  that 
yields  generously  to  the  slightest 
request  of  your  lip  such  peace-re- 
storing, grateful  clouds,  you  beguile 
the  intervening  half -hour  to  dinner. 
If  you  are  a  man  of  an  inquisitive 
turn  of  mind,  or  desirous  of  dis- 
traction with  your  tobacco,  you 
need  only  take  your  seat  on  the 
parapet  of  the  terrace,  look  over 
it,  and  note  the  various  domestic 
arrangements  that  are  being  car- 
ried out  on  the  neighbouring  roofs 
around.  Whole  troops  of  veiled 
figures  are  flitting  about  like 
ghosts  in  the  rapidly  increasing 
gloom,  and  swarthy  Nubian  slaves, 
staggering  under  mountains  of 
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blue  striped  bundles,  are  emerging 
through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  These 
bundles  are  the  beds  of  the  family ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
when  night  has  hung  her  black  pall 
over  the  face  of  the  land,  you  will 
all  be  sleeping,  young  and  old,  men 
and  women,  Christians  and  Turks, 
with  the  same  ceiling,  the  same 
roof,  above  your  heads — the  dark- 
blue,  starlit  vault  of  heaven. 

It  was  after  a  stay  of  ten  days  or 
so  at  Baghdad,  that  a  party  of  four 
of  us  determined  upon  starting  for 
the  ruins  of  Babylon.  There  was  a 
difficulty  about  horses,  as  only  one 
of  the  party  had  his  at  Baghdad. 
The  rest  of  us,  on  making  up  our 
minds  to  ride,  on  hire,  whatever 
wretched  animals  the  bazaars  might 
produce,  had  this  sorry  consolation 
in  our  hearts,  that  at  least  half-a- 
dozen  good  horses,  sound  in  wind 
and  limb,  calling  us  lords  and 
masters,  were  standing  engaged  in 
the  pleasant  occupation  of  "  eating 
their  heads  off"  in  a  camp  situated 
certainly  on  the  same  river-bank  as 
we  ourselves  were  then,  but  sepa- 
rated from  us  by  some  hundreds  of 
miles  of  desert  trackless  wastes. 
On  leaving  the  camp,  at  a  few 
hours'  notice,  about  a  fortnight 
previous,  I  had  tried  hard  to  bring 
away  a  horse  with  me.  I  knew 
that  if  I  did  not  succeed,  there  was 
but  very  little  probability  of  my 
ever  seeing  either  of  my  two  again. 
The  forces  under  Sir  James  Outram 
were  about  to  leave  the  camp  they 
held  on  the  river-bank,  and  I  felt 
sure  that  two  ownerless  horses 
would  stand  but  a  poor  chance 
when  the  hurried  transfer  of  an 
army  from  terra  firma  to  the 
decks  of  transport  vessels  was  in 
question.  Of  the  two  horses  that 
stood  at  my  tent  door,  one  was  an 
old  favourite ;  so  when  the  servants 
were  engaged  thrusting  all  my 
worldly  goods  into  as  small  a  space 
as  was  possible,  I  found  time  to 
run  down  to  the  captain  of  the 
little  war-steamer  that  was  about 
to  start  up  the  river  for  Baghdad, 
and  beseech  him  to  take  a  horse  on 
board.  He  consented,  only  provid- 


ing that  the  animal  should  be  sent 
a  mile  or  so  up  the  river,  to  a  spot 
where  he  gave  me  to  understand 
the  depth  of  the  water  would  allow 
of  the  steamer  running  in,  and  the 
nature  of  the  bank  would  permit  of 
the  horse  walking  on  board.  Walk- 
ing on  board !  These  were  his 
words,  and  I  pondered  over  them 
much  in  the  secret  corners  of  my 
heart.  However,  so  it  was  arranged. 
The  good  captain  seemed  to  think 
it  a  very  easy  matter;  I  had  an 
evil  foreboding  that  it  would  be  very 
much  the  contrary.  A  six  years'  in- 
timacy with  my  old  favourite  had 
afforded  me  various  opportunities  of 
studying  the  quips  and  cranks  of 
his  odd  nature.  He  had  an  unrea- 
sonable, absurd,  unwarrantable  dis- 
like to  shipboard.  The  idea  of  his 
walking  on  board  !  I  felt  instinc- 
tively that  there  was  as  much  chance 
of  his  walking  straight  off  the  earth 
to  the  moon.  Unless  he  was  to  be 
conjured  on  board,  I  felt  pretty  cer- 
tain that  slings,  and  slings  only, 
were  the  sole  earthly  means  that 
would  resist  with  success  that  re- 
fractory nature  of  his,  and  these  the 
slender  spars  of  the  small  steamer 
did  not  admit  of.  But  as  it  was 
simply  a  question  to  me  of  losing 
or  keeping  a  valuable  horse — losing 
if  he  was  left  behind,  and  keeping 
if  he  could  be  by  any  means  in- 
veigled on  board  the  steamer — I 
thought  the  captain's  plan  worth 
a  trial,  and  wisely  kept  my  own 
counsel ;  for  I  was  fully  sensible  of 
the  extreme  horror  in  which  every 
sailor  holds  anything  likely  to  give 
rise  to  detention  when  once  he  is 
under  weigh.  As  I  returned  to  my 
tent  that  was — now  three  or  four 
dirty-looking  bundles  strewed  about 
— I  pictured  to  myself,  in  defiance 
of  all  gratitude,  the  man  with  whom 
I  had  just  been  in  such  amiable  con- 
verse as  he  would  appear  an  hour 
or  so  hence.  I  knew  that  cheerful, 
obliging  sailor,  a  favourite  with 
everybody,  whom  I  had  just  left 
pacing  so  calmly  his  quarterdeck, 
would  be,  on  my  account  and  before 
long,  in  the  sudden  space  of  a  few 
minutes,  transformed  into  entirely 
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a  different  being.  Where  he  was 
walking  now  so  quietly,  he  would 
be  stamping  his  feet  like  an  en- 
raged gnu.  That  bland  countenance 
would  be  purple  ;  those  lips  would 
be  consigning  me  and  everything 
belonging  tome  to  eternal  perdition. 
For  did  I  not  see  as  clearly  as  if  it 
was  all  before  my  eyes,  the  little 
steamer,  with  steam  up,  grating  her 
trimly  painted  sides  against  the 
projecting  roots  and  stones  of  a 
rugged  bank,  my  horse  tied  with 
ropes  in  every  conceivable  way, 
but  still  able  to  lash  out  and 
sidle,  and  back  and  drag  after  him 
over  the  plain  the  whole  ship's 
company  like  so  many  Hectors  in 
the  dust.  The  event  turned  out 
much  as  I  had  expected.  The  very 
sight  of  the  river  and  the  approach- 
ing steamer  made  the  horse  stiffen 
his  crest,  extend  his  thin  nostrils, 
and  prepare  himself  for  battle. 
Planks  were  laid  down  from  the 
deck  to  the  bank,  and  artfully  cover- 
ed with  grass.  A  tempting  lock  of 
fragrant  hay  was  held  out  by  a  kind 
hand  on  board.  The  crew  fastened 
on  to  the  halter  like  bull- dogs,  and 
tugged  with  all  their  strength.  The 
groom  coaxed  and  shouted,  and  even 
threw  stones  at  the  poor  dear  old 
horse.  But  all  in  vain.  He  "beg- 
ged to  decline."  His  desert  blood 
was  as  shy  of  shipboard  as  is  a 
delicate  timid  woman.  After  a 
desperate  attempt  to  kill  his  groom, 
and  drown  me — for  as  alast  resource 
I  had  tried  to  ride  him,  blindfold, 
across  the  planks — the  captain,  with 
patience  quite  exhausted  and  be- 
side himself  with  wrath,  called  us 
all  on  board,  and  ordered  the 
steamer  to  go  ahead.  As  we 
pushed  off  from  the  bank,  the  feel- 
ing that  I  had  parted  perhaps  for 
over — and  it  was  for  ever — from  an 
old  friend  sat  heavy  on  my  heart. 
On  taking  a  last  fond  look  at 
my  old  favourite,  it  was  only  too 
evident  that  no  reciprocal  feeling 
of  sorrow  crossed  that  broad  breast. 
There  he  stood  with  head  erect, 
snorting  defiance  at  the  departing 
steamer.  The  groom  was  standing 
by,  significantly  tapping  the  girdle, 
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that  wound  so  tightly  around  his 
own  slim  waist.  Now  that  I,  his 
"  lord  and  master,"  was  gone  from 
his  gaze  for  ever,  who  was  to  put 
rice  into  that  humble  stomach1? 

Reader  of  mine !  I  trust  yours  is 
a  forgiving  nature.  I  had  nearly 
started  you  off  to  Babylon,  when  I 
started  myself  off  on  the  above 
needless  digression  about  -a  horse  ; 
and  I  cannot  even  give  a  reasonable 
excuse  for  having  thus  wandered 
away  from  my  original  subject. 
When  it  was  known  in  the  bazaars 
that  horses  on  hire  were  wanted  for 
Babylon,  a  man,  one  Hassan,  speed- 
ily presented  himself  at  the  Resi- 
dency. The  bargain  was  soon 
struck,  and  according  to  the  terms 
of  it  we  were  to  be  provided  with 
three  horses,  and  some  mules  to 
carry  the  servants  and  our  bedding. 
Notwithstanding  the  man  Hassan's 
dilating  much  on  the  excellent 
qualities  of  the  horses  that  we 
were  to  be  provided  with,  and  his 
vowing  by  all  that  he  held  sacred 
that  we  had  only  to  sit  on  their 
backs  and  ride  them  at  a  hand-gallop 
from  one  Serai  to  the  other,  we  in 
our  own  minds  were  nearly  certain 
that  horses  hired  as  these  were 
would  be  but  sorry  brutes  to  look 
at ;  so  not  wishing  to  make  our- 
selves needlessly  uncomfortable  by 
ordering  them  out  to  be  looked 
at,  we  told  the  owner  to  take 
them  some  six  miles  down  the 
river.  By  this  arrangement,  when 
we  should  arrive  in  the  afternoon 
by  water  at  the  spot  agreed  upon, 
we  should  find  him  and  the  animals 
awaiting  us  on  the  bank,  and  we 
should  ourselves  be  some  six  miles 
on  our  road  to  Babylon. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  we  threw 
our  saddles  into  what  looked  like  a 
large  black  shield  floating  on  the 
water  of  the  river.  We  ourselves  step- 
ped in  over  the  side  after  our  saddles, 
and  in  another  minute,  smiling  tri- 
umphantly at  greeting  friends  on 
the  bank,  we  were  shooting  down 
the  Tigris,  midstream.  A  muscular 
Baghdadee,  reaching  over  the  edge  of 
the  shield,  worked  a  paddle  and  kept 
us  from  spinning  round  in  the  boil- 
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ing  eddies  of  the  current.  This 
black  shield  we  were  in,  that  glided 
so  merrily  over  the  seething,  turbid 
waters  of  the  river,  was  a  "  ghoofa." 
Its  "willow  twigs,  now  precious  to 
us  as  the  breath  in  our  bodies,  bent 
under  feet,  as  the  wicker  sides  of  a 
basket  would  have  done.  A  thick 
coating  of  bitumen  made  the  willow 
twigs  water-tight,  and  inside  was  a 
sort  of  lining  of  rushes  and  date 
leaves.  Th  e  enj  o yment  of  this  novel 
manner  of  proceeding  down  a  river 
was  rather  marred  by  the  idea  that 
if  any  one  of  the  party  were  sud- 
denly to  give  a  kick  on  the  spot 
whereon  he  stood,  the  action  would 
most  inevitably  consign  the  whole 
of  us  to  one  "  watery  grave."  But, 
fragile  as  these  "ghoofas"  appear, 
in  reality  they  are  not  so.  They 
will  cross  a  river  with  one  or  two 
horses  on  board  with  perfect  safety. 
We  sped  rapidly  down  through  the 
gardens  and  groves  of  Baghdad. 
Our  ghoofaman  plied  his  paddle 
craftily,  and  as  he  inclined  his  body 
forwards  above  the  edge,  he  repre- 
sented as  it  were  the  prow  of  our 
shield-like  basket-boat.  Singular  as 
was  the  appearance  and  construc- 
tion of  our  own  ghoofa,  and  of  the 
numberless  others  we  passed,  our 
attention  was  also  much  attracted 
by  some  large  boats  of  quite  another 
build.  These  were  moving  along, 
some  down  stream,  under  a  huge 
lateen  sail ;  others  were  being  towed 
up  stream  by  a  string  of  stalwart 
naked  Arabs,  who  chanted  to  their 
work  a  wild  melancholy  strain. 
These  boats  were  also  covered  with 
bitumen  as  ours  was,  but  the  build, 
instead  of  being  round,  was  that  of 
a  boat,  with  a  fantastically-curved 
raking  prow  and  sharp  stern. 
Projecting  far  out  behind  the  stern 
were  several  large  logs  of  wood, 
fastened  together  in  an  objectless, 
untidy  sort  of  way :  these  logs  so 
fastened  formed  a  grotesque-looking 
thing  enough,  which  served,  rather 
to  our  astonishment,  as  the  rudder 
to  the  boat.  These  boats,  a  sort  of 
"bagala,"  are  simply  a  basket-work 
of  rushes  and  straw,  covered  thickly 
with  bitumen,  and  from  forty  to 
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fifty  feet  long,  with  good  beam,  and 
drawing  but  little  water.  An  Arab 
will  tell  you  that  diligent  workmen 
will  finish  a  boat  of  the  kind  in 
one  day.  They  are  laden,  some  of 
them  with  grain,  from  Bussorah  the 
great  corn  market,  the  Odessa  of 
these  countries.  Others  are  carry- 
ing valuable  merchandise,  that  has 
found  its  way  up  the  Persian  Gulf 
from  the  markets  of  Bombay.  If 
you  could  manage  to  have  a  talk 
with  that  magnificent-looking  fel- 
low, whom,  were  you  to  meet  him 
in  Europe,  you  might  take  for  a 
brigand  straight  from  the  Abruzzi, 
but  here  in  Asia  you  know  him  to  be 
a  sort  of  Bashi-Bazook,  half  Kurd, 
half  Chaldean,  who  scowls  down  at 
you  as  he  lies  sprawling  on  his 
deck,  with  weapons  of  all  kinds 
within  reach  of  his  right  hand,  and 
who  then,  as  if  you  were  quite  un- 
worthy of  any  long  scrutiny  of  his, 
looks  afterwards  about  and  around 
him  as  if  he  were  lord  of  the  whole 
universe  ;  well,  if  you  could  manage 
to  have  a  talk  with  him,  and  he 
would  condescend  to  answer  you 
in  phrases  of  more  length  than 
merely  cursing  at  you  as  an  infidel, 
he  could  probably  tell  you  that  he 
and  his  companions  have  had  more 
than  one  fight  for  dear  life  on  their 
way  up  the  river,  with  plundering 
Arabs  from  the  Benilam  and  Monti- 
fica  tribes,  boat-loads  of  whom  had 
pushed  off  from  th  e  banks  with  a  view 
to  appropriate  the  contents  of  the 
boat  intrusted  to  his  mercenary  care. 
As  we  shot  down  the  stream, 
the  cultivation  and  trees  became 
thinner;  and  we  could  now  see 
across  the  far  -  stretching  broad 
plains  on  both  sides  of  us.  The 
river  was  very  full,  and  having 
overflowed  in  places  its  banks, 
large  sheets  of  water  lay  over  the 
country,  glistening  in  the  light  of 
the  descending  sun.  Away  to  the 

right  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  K 

spurring  across  the  plain.  As  he 
had  his  own  good  horse  to  carry 
him,  he  naturally  preferred  the 
gallop  of  six  miles  to  the  "ghoofa/' 
Every  now  and  then,  a  sheet  of 
water,  that  had  been  laid  over  the 
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desert  by  the  river,  would  meet  the 
distant  horseman  in  mid -career. 
We  would  see  a  thousand  diamonds 
gleam  suddenly  brilliant  in  the 
evening  light,  and  then  through  the 
midst  of  them  horse  and  rider 
would  appear,  skimming  like  some 
enchanted  spirit  across  the  smooth 
face  of  the  waters.  On  our  ap- 
proaching the  spot  where  it  had 
been  agreed  that  Hassan  and  his 
horses  were  to  await  us,  not  a  living 
thing  did  we  see  upon  the  plain  for 
miles  around,  except  a  very  lightly 
clad  boy  on  a  white  donkey.  The 
boy  appeared  to  be  watching  our 
boat ;  and  finally,  as  we  touched  the 
bank,  he  approached  cautiously,  and 
peered  at  us  as  if  to  satisfy  himself 
of  our  identity.  He  then  delivered 
himself  of  something  very  guttural 
to  our  boatman,  settled  himself 
quite  on  the  tail-end  of  his  donkey, 
broke  into  a  hand-gallop,  and,  disap- 
pearing from  our  sight,  vanished 
into  space  across  the  plain.  Though 
certainly  partaking  largely  of  the 
mysterious,  there  was  something 
business-like  in  the  bearing  of  the 
boy  that  a  little  encouraged  us; 
but  for  the  rest,  it  appeared  that 
the  fates  had  willed  we  were  to  be 
left  an  indefinite  period  of  time 
with  our  own  meditations  on  the 
banks  of  the  stream. 

And  so  left  we  were  for  two  mortal 
hours.  The  glowing  sun  had  gone 
down  upon  our  impatience,  and  the 
short  twilight  was  launching  us 
rapidly  into  night,  when  Hassan, 
horses,  and  mules,  made  their  appear- 
ance. The  reason  for  their  being  so 
late  at  the  trysting  place  was  this  : 
They  had  arrived  at  noon,  but  had  no 
sooner  sat  down  to  await  our  arrival, 
than  a  party  of  horsemen,  supposed 
to  be  Bashi-Bazooks,  were  descried 
in  the  distance.  As  it  was  nearly  cer- 
tain that,  if  by  chance  these  despe- 
rate marauders  caught  sight  of  the 
horses,  they  would  instantly  ride 
tip  and  appropriate  them,  and  pro- 
bably amuse  themselves  by  pricking 
the  owner  with  their  lances  till  he 
jumped  into  the  river,  or  otherwise 
considerately  disposed  of  himself. 
Hassan  and  the  muleteers  crept 
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away  to  a  place  of  concealment 
some  four  miles  off,  leaving  the 
white  donkey  and  boy  as  a  sort  of 
vidette.  We  said  nothing.  It  was 
quite  possible  that  the  story  was 
true.  It  was  also  quite  possible 
that  the  party  of  dreaded  Bashi- 
Bazooks  was  the  mere  creation  of 
Hassan's  brain,  rendered  suddenly 
imaginative  by  the  hopes  of  detain- 
ing us  that  night  from  proceeding 
onwards,  for  some  inscrutable  object 
of  his  own.  There  was  still  day- 
light enough  left  to  see  only  too 
clearly  the  wretched,  miserable  ani- 
mals that  we  were  about  to  mount. 
There  they  were,  three  angular 
galloways,  sorebacked,  girth-galled, 
hocks  spavined  to  a  degree  that  was 
a  study,  and  feet  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  turned  up  like  a  Chinese 
slipper  at  the  toe,  and  worn  away 
to  nothing  at  the  heel.  We  posi- 
tively shuddered  as  we  thought  over 
the  long  weary  miles  that  lay  be- 
tween us  and  Babylon.  We  went 
through  the  farce  of  drawing  lots, 
I  remember,  and  having  chosen  our 
horses  as  the  lots  fell,  we  were 
about  to  saddle  up,  when  Hassan 
rushed  towards  us  with  terror- 
stricken  countenance,  stayed  our 
hands,  and  implored  us  in  the  name 
of  the  Prophet  to  desist.  Good 
heavens !  what  on  earth  did  the 
fellow  want?  What  further  de- 
tention could  he  wish  to  put  upon 
us,  we  who  had  been  hitherto  so 
long-suffering,  so  indulgent  of  past 
delay,  we  who  had  listened  without 
a  murmur  to  theBashi-Bazook  story  1 
It  was  simply  this  :  night  was  com- 
ing on  apace,  and  our  starting  in 
the  rapidly-increasing  darkness  and 
gloom  was  a  thing  not  to  be  dreamt 
of  by  the  most  foolhardy  of  men. 
The  boy  would  be  lost ;  the  mules 
would  stick  fast  and  be  deplorably 
drowned  in  the  flooded  tracts  of 
the  plain  across  which  our  road 
lay.  We  ourselves  would  inevitably 
catch  fevers  from  breathing  the 
nightly  exhalations  of  the  sub- 
merged desert.  Even  the  dreaded 
Bashi-Bazooks  were  lugged  in  in  the 
vain  hope  of  establishing  some  sort 
of  indecision,  some  sort  of  fear,  in 
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our  stubborn  hearts.  Hassan  beat 
his  breast,  and  finally  went  to  the 
length  of  throwing  his  round  felt 
skull-cap  on  the  ground,  and  that 
with  a  vehemence  and  a  suddenness 
that  made  even  one  of  the  poor 
horses  prick  his  ears,  and  give  a 
sign  or  two  of  life.  But  instantly 
our  saddles  were  placed,  as  gently  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  on  the 
raw  backs  of  our  horses,  start  we  did, 
for  we  had  no  ambition  of  bivouack- 
ing around  our  saddles  on  banks  of 
Tigris,  romantic  as  the  situation 
might  appear  hereafter  to  friends  in 
England.  Under  a  starry  heaven —  I 
thought  not  even  in  Southern  Africa 
I  had  ever  seen  one  equal  to  it  in 
brilliancy — we  struck  away  south- 
west across  the  plain,  leaving  the 
Tigris  behind  us  ;  and  now  our 
horses'  heads  were  turned  in  the 
direction  of  her  sister  river  the 
Euphrates.  It  had  been  long  dark 
when  the  howling  of  dogs  told  us 
we  were  passing  through  an  Arab 
encampment.  Still  on  we  went, 
every  now  and  then  splashing 
through  acres  of  water,  our  horses 
profanely  treading  upon  what  seem- 
ed a  brilliant  starlit  firmament 
spread  beneath  us.  It  was  within 
an  hour  of  midnight  when  the  large 
Serai  of  Kan-e-zad  loomed  up  sud- 
denly, dark  and  massive,  before  us. 

At  the  Serai  we  found  K ,  who 

had  arrived  several  hours  previous, 
and  the  Turkish  guard  of  four 
dragoons  under  a  lieutenant,  pro- 
vided us  by  the  Pasha  of  Bagh- 
dad. As  the  road  is  not  considered 
safe,  travellers  to  Babylon  are  pro- 
vided with  a  guard  from  Baghdad ; 
but  I'm  afraid  few  travellers  find 
the  officer  commanding  the  escort 
the  obliging  being  that  we  found 
ours.  He  was  a  good-looking  young 
man,  with  fair  hair  and  grey  eyes, 
the  inheritance,  probably,  of  some 
dazzling  Georgian  beauty.  Late  as 
the  hour  was,  he  stood,  sabre-girt, 
ready  to  receive  us  ;  and  upon  our 
dismounting  he  sate  himself  down 
upon  the  ground,  and  in  the  most 
humble  way  in  the  world  set 
to  work  at  pulling  off  our  dusty, 
travel-stained  boots.  We  perched 
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ourselves  upon  one  of  the  little 
raised  platforms  within  the  great 
quadrangle  of  the  building,  which 
seemed  full  of  travellers,  very  few 
of  whom  appeared  to  be  asleep,  far 
as  the  night  was  spent.  I  believe 
your  true  Oriental  when  on  the 
move  sleeps  but  little  during  the 
night.  You  suddenly  awake  after 
a  sleep  of  apparently  hours,  and 
look  towards  your  watch-fire  ;  there 
you  will  see  him ;  his  fingers 
stretched  out  are  red  in  the  glow  of 
the  firelight,  and  his  eye  is  gleam- 
ing out  at  you,  bright  like  a  beacon, 
through  the  darkness  of  night.  The 
air  was  heavy  with  the  smoke  of 
various  small  fires  kindled  around 
in  different  parts  of  the  large  Serai. 
As  we  wandered  away  to  smiling 
England,  to  home,  to  memories  of 
those  nearest  and  dearest,  the  ad- 
venturesome voice  of  some  traveller  -. 
near  us  broke  from  a  dark  recess 
of  the  building.  The  tale  whether 
of  love  or  woe  'twas  hard  to  say ; 
but  whatever  it  was,  it  startled  the 
hush  of  night  in  piercing  tones  of 
nasal  melancholy. 

The  light  of  early  dawn  showed 
the  corresponding  terrace  to  ours 
on  the  other  side  of  the  quadrangle 
crowded  with  human  beings.  All 
were  dressed  alike,  in  a  sort  of 
white  linen  military  dress.  These, 
we  learned,  were  Anatolian  recruits 
for  the  Turkish  army,  some  two 
hundred  of  them  going  to  Hillah. 
The  Turkish  officer  in  command 
commenced  the  morning's  work  in 
the  most  orthodox  way,  which  was 
in  very  strong  contrast  with  what 
subsequently  took  place.  He  tho- 
roughly put  any  lingering  drowsi- 
ness of  ours  to  rout  by  screaming 
out  the  roll-call  of  the  recruits.  He 
then  dressed  them  in  line.  The 
terrace  on  which  they  were,  with 
perpendicular  sides,  was  raised  some 
four  feet,  and  at  one  angle  three  or 
four  steps  led  down  to  the  floor  of 
the  Serai.  At  this  angle  the  officer 
placed  himself.  His  giving  the 
word  of  command  to  the  recruits  to 
descend  was  the  commencement  of 
a  scene  that  defies  any  description. 
Before  half-a-dozen  of  the  recruits 
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had  filed  by  him  the  Turk  had 
lashed  himself  into  a  perfect  frenzy. 
Like  a  practised  boxer,  he  hit  out 
right  and  left  at  the  unoffending 
Anatolians ;  he  kicked  at  them ;  he 
cursed  at  them ;  he  finished  by 
spitting  at  them ;  he  sent  them  by 
a  dexterous  push  as  they  crowded 
towards  the  angle,  a  dozen  at  a  time, 
sprawling  down  the  steps,  so  that 
many  of  them  lighted  on  their 
heads  and  hands  on  the  dusty  floor 
of  the  Serai  below.  But  the  re- 
cruits, for  the  most  part  broad- 
shouldered,  stout  -  limbed  men, 
moved  not  a  finger  in  self-defence, 
and  uttered  not  a  word  of  com- 
plaint. The  boldest  of  them  screwed 
up  courage  and  made  a  rush  by  the 
angle  of  the  platform  to  avoid  the 
blows  of  the  tormentor.  But  the 
truculent  Turk  was  too  much  for 
them ;  not  one  escaped  without  a 
cuff  or  a  kick,  or  at  least  a  curse, 
which  annihilated  him  and  his 
family  for  generations  to  come. 
The  meanest  official  in  Turkey, 
"clothed  in  brief  authority,"  is  a 
greater  despot,  a  greater  tyrant, 
than  the  Czar  of  all  the  Kussias. 
Any  one  of  those  Anatolians  would 
no  more  have  thought  of  disputing 
the  right  of  the  Turk  to  kick  him, 
than  in  olden  times  a  serf  would 
have  thought  of  disputing  the  vex- 
ing rights  of  his  feudal  seigneur.  * 
Our  morning  ride  was  across  a 
country  lamentably  desert  and  ster- 
ile. The  only  habitation  of  man 
we  passed  was  the  Khan  of  Bier- 
i-noos.  Often  did  we  push  our 
horses  to  the  summit  of  some  little 
hillock,  to  the  top  of  some  long 
wave  of  the  plain,  in  the  hopes  of 
seeing  some  green  tree,  some  green 
thing.  In  vain  :  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  visible  on  the  vast  roll- 
ing plain  which  glared,  arid  and 
parched,  with  a  fearful  sameness, 
all  around  in  the  hot  sunlight.  A 
feeling  of  bewilderment,  of  melan- 
choly, took  possession  of  us  at  the 
sight  of  these  apparently  bound- 
less imperviable  wastes — a  feeling 
much  akin  to  that  which  Cortes 
and  his  Spaniards  must  have  felt ; 
only  they,  from  the  tops  of  tall 
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trees,  looked  over  a  cheerless  inter- 
minable waste  of  primeval  forest. 
We  were  looking  over  the  most 
ancient  of  this  earth's  kingdoms. 
But  the  destroying  hand  of  time, 
the  awful  wear  and  tear  of  more 
than  fifty  centuries,  had  laid  the 
land  of  Shinar,  the  land  of  the 
mighty  hunter,  of  the  idolatrous 
king,  waste  and  desolate.  Some 
of  the  weary  hours  we  beguiled 
in  converse  with  our  lieutenant  of 
dragoons.  Any  question  as  to  the 
interior  economy  of  his  regiment 
puzzled  him  sadly.  The  Turkish 
troops  quartered  at  Baghdad  are 
frequently  employed  against  the 
marauding  Arab  and  Kurdish 
tribes  in  the  vicinity.  When  we 
were  on  this  subject,  he  gave  us  his 
ideas  as  to  the  proper  means  to  be 
employed  for  utterly  destroying  off 
the  face  of  the  earth  all  the  Arabs 
of  the  desert ;  but  the  views  of  the 
young  "  plunger,"  when  treating  of 
military  matters,  were  of  an  amus- 
ing, vague  character,  much  as  those 
of  a  French  writer  of  a  romance  of 
the  present  century  when  on  the 
subject  of  religion.  The  heat  of 
the  day  we  passed  in  the  large  Serai 
of  Iskandria.  At  five  in  the  after- 
noon we  took  to  the  saddle  again,, 
and  a  ride  of  some  four  hours 
through  a  country  similar  to  that 
we  had  traversed  in  the  morning, 
brought  us  to  the  Serai  of  Moha- 
wull.  Here  the  Serai  bore  so  little 
tempting  an  appearance  that  we  lit 
our  fire  away  out  in  the  plain.  When 
our  dinner  was  finished,  or  rather 
our  "tea/'  for  tea  was  our  great 
stand-by,  we  lay  spokewise  towards 
the  fire,  with  the  screams  of  jack- 
als ringing  in  our  ears  the  live- 
long night.  The  next  morning,  be- 
fore the  cold  light  of  dawn  had  left 
the  eastern  sky,  we  were  jogging  on 
our  road.  In  the  distance,  high 
above  the  plain,  loomed  a  great 
mound  of  earth.  On  both  sides  of 
us  lay  what  looked  like  long  lines 
of  parallel  ranges  of  hills.  These 
lines  are  pronounced  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  those  canals  that  once 
conducted  the  waters  of  the  Euph- 
rates over  the  length  and  breadth 
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of  the  ancient  Babylonia.  What 
mighty  canals  must  they  have  been, 
that  still  showed  under  the  roll  of 
centuries  such  substantial  traces  ! 
now  not  so  much  as  a  drop  of 
water,  no,  not  even  a  drop  of 
heaven's  pearly  dew,  ever  glistens, 
where  once  ships  must  have  navi- 
gated. Those  mighty  banks  that 
carried  fertility  to  every  corner  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  are  now  mere 
useless,  sightless  mounds.  No 
morning  mist,  moistening  the 
thirsty  earth,  ever  hangs  over  them. 
No  rain-clouds  ever  shadow  them, 
tempering  the  rays  of  a  fierce  daily- 
returning  sun.  The  end  of  her  that 
"dwelt  upon  many  waters"  had 
been  brought  about  only  too  surely. 
The  awful  prophecies  had  been  ful- 
filled, and  desolation,  in  all  its 
nakedness,  in  all  its  dreariness,  was 
around  us.  After  riding  some  two 
hours,  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  mound  that  we  had  seen  in 
the  distance  in  the  morning.  We 
dismounted  and  scrambled  to  the 
top,  for  we  had  e'en  arrived  at  the 
ruins  of  Babylon ;  and  this  great 
mound  of  earth  that  we  were  on 
was  the  grave  of  the  golden  city. 
I  believe  from  the  summit,  raised 
some  hundred  feet  above  the  plain, 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  city  may 
be  traced.  But  a  hot  wind  driving 
burning  sand  and  the  impalpable 
dust  of  ages  into  the  pores  of  our 
skins,  made  every  effort  to  open  an 
eye  so  terribly  painful,  that  we  gave 
up  the  idea  in  despair  of  either 
tracing  walls  or,  indeed,  of  looking 
about  us  much  anywhere.  I  re- 
member seeing,  away  to  the  west, 
lines  of  willows,  and  a  silver 
thread  winding  away  into  distance ; 
and,  nearer,  some  unsightly  bare 
mounds,  looking  as  if  volcanic  fire 
had  been  at  work  underneath  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  plain,  and 
had  thrown  these  mounds  up  in 
the  spirit  of  pure  mischief.  That 
silver  thread  was  our  first  glimpse 
of  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  mounds  all  that  remained 
of  the  once  beautiful  hanging  gar- 
dens of  Babylon  ;  at  least  so  the 
conjecture  of  men  of  research  has 


accounted  for  them.  But  so  com- 
pletely have  the  prophecies  been 
fulfilled — so  completely  has  the 
"  name  and  the  remnant  been  cut 
off ;'  of  all  pertaining  to  the  once 
mighty  city,  that  even  the  great 
hill  on  which  we  were  standing  is 
only  by  conjecture  supposed  to  be 
the  ruin  of  some  great  building  or 
royal  palace  that  stood  within  the 
walls.  Possibly  the  Palace  of  Semir- 
amis.  There  was  this  one  fact  that 
stood  up  before  us,  clear  and  indis- 
putable as  the  unclouded  sun  above : 
we,  Englishmen,  were  looking  over 
the  site  of  a  once  immense  city, 
whose  inhabitants  were  counted  by 
millions — millions  who  had  never 
heard  of  our  miserable  little  island, 
or  even  of  the  seas  that  surround 
it.  Laying  this  fact  to  heart,  how 
possible  it  seemed  that  a  time  might 
yet  be,  within  the  womb  of  ages, 
when  our  own  great  city  would  be 
but  a  heap  of  ugly  ruin.  There 
is  this  hope  and  consolation  for  us. 
No  terrible  doom  of  utter  desola- 
tion, no  awful  prophecies  of  sudden 
and  entire  destruction,  hang  over 
the  modern  Babylon.  Provided 
Father  Thames  rolls  his  much 
abused  tide  in  the  accustomed 
channel,  and  we  English  are  a 
nation,  there  is  no  reason  why 
Pall-Mall  and  Piccadilly  should  not 
exist  till  the  end  of  all  things. 

We  descended  from  the  great 
mound,  and  made  for  those  lesser 
mounds  which  are  supposed  to  be 
the  site  of  the  hanging  gardens  of 
Nitocris  and  Semiramis.  In  one 
spot — the  only  thing  we  saw  in  the 
shape  of  a  building  in  a  state. of 
ruin — was  a  mass  of  vitrified  brick- 
work, piercing  the  soil  and  debris 
of  centuries,  angle  upwards.  The 
bricks  were  square,  of  large  size, 
and  beautiful  make ;  the  angles 
of  some  clear  and  sharp,  as  if  the 
brick  had  but  left  the  kiln  yester- 
day, instead  of  nearly  twice  two 
thousand  years  ago.  Turning  into 
a  little  hollow  way  between  the 
mounds,  we  came  suddenly  upon 
the  colossal  stone  lion.  Time  with 
his  leaden  hand  had  knocked  away 
at  all  sharp  angles  of  the  statue. 
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The  features  of  the  lion  are  com- 
pletely obliterated,  as  are  also  those 
of  the  prostrate  form  that  lies  so 
helpless,  so  utterly  and  wholly 
human,  beneath  the  upraised  paw 
of  the  king  of  beasts.  The  group 
presents  itself  to  the  eye,  owing  to 
this  wear  of  old  Time,  much  in  the 
appearance  of  those  vast  blocks  of 
Carrara  marble  which  the  bold 
chisel  of  Michael  Angelo  struck 
into,  and  then  at  the  point  that 
the  shapless  marble  had  begun  to 
assume  the  merest  "  abbozzo "  of 
the  great  sculptor's  idea,  the  block 
was  suddenly  abandoned,  and  left 
as  a  wonder  and  a  puzzle  to  future 
ages  ;  so  does  this  group  of  the  lion 
and  the  man  now  bear  an  un- 
finished, unwrought  appearance,  but 
you  cannot  look  at  it  a  moment, 
and  not  instantly  avow  the  majesty 
and  grandeur  of  the  idea  that  once 
lay  there  so  mightily  embodied. 
This  dark-coloured  colossal  statue, 
which  may  once  have  stood  under 
the  gorgeous  roof  of  a  temple,  and 
before  which  the  queenly  Semir- 
amis,  proud  and  supremely  beauti- 
ful, may  once  have  bowed,  stands 
now  canopied  by  the  grandest  of 
all  canopies  certainly — high  heaven, 
but  never  noticed  but  by  the  desert 
wind  that  sweeps  moaning  over  it, 
and  the  jackals  that  yelp  around,  as 
they  hold  high  revel  over  the  bones 
of  some  camel  who  has  been  good 
enough  to  die  in  the  vicinity. 

Hillah  is  distant  some  seven 
miles  from  Babylon.  The  town, 
shrinking  away  from  the  howl- 
ing desert,  clings,  after  the^man- 
ner  of  confiding  childhood,  to  the 
river's  banks.  We  passed  through 
that  part  of  the  town  which  lies 
upon  the  left  bank,  and  made  across 
the  Euphrates  by  a  bridge  of  boats, 
whose  uneven  planks,  rattling  be- 
neath our  horses'  feet,  first  tilted, 
then  gaped,  and  obligingly  gave  us 
a  good  broad  glimpse  of  the  bright 
waters  gleaming  below.  This  sort 
of  roadway  would  have  proved  try- 
ing to  the  nerves  of  most  horses. 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
horses  had  no  nerves,  and  never 
could  have  had  any.  Poor  beasts  ! 
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"  Nerves  "  were  not  to  be  reckoned 
among  their  numerous  ailments. 
The  way  they  scrambled  across  that 
bridge,  stumbling  at  every  other 
step,  as  they  struck  their  feet 
against  the  tilting  planks,  poking 
first  a  fore  leg  down  a  hole,  then 
dropping  a  hind  leg,  then  up  again 
and  boldly  onwards,  as  if  nothing 
in  the  world  had  happened,  was  a 
thing  to  be  remembered.  We  took 
up  our  quarters  finally  in  a  large 
airy  house,  built  close  on  the  river 
bank.  This  house,  belonging  to  the 
Hillah  Pasha,  had  been  placed  at 
our  disposal  immediately  he  heard 
that  strangers  had  arrived.  Whether 
it  was  that  the  Pasha  was  really 
indisposed,  or  that  our  visit  to 
Hillah  happened  to  be  at  a  time 
of  a  rigorous  fast,  a  period  of 
time  when  the  Pasha  was  sup- 
posed to  be  very  sharp  set,  and  in 
no  mood  to  receive  strangers  under 
his  roof,  I  know  not,  but  we  did  not, 
owing  to  one  of  the  above  reasons, 
pay  the  usual  visit  of  ceremony. 
That  is  to  say,  for  the  space  of  what 
is  usually  one  mortal  hour,  we  were 
not  bepiped,  and  besherbeted,  and 
becoffeed,  under  the  august  eye  of 
a  turbaned  Turk  "  on  hospitable 
thoughts  intent."  In  the  afternoon 
we  went  for  a  stroll  through  the 
town.  There  was  a  bustle  and  stir 
in  the  bazaars  that  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  town  did  not  war- 
rant us  to  expect.  As  we  walked, 
there  was  a  stillness  and  closeness 
in  the  atmosphere  that  was  oppres- 
sive. It  was  that  kind  of  stillness 
of  the  atmosphere  which  you  in- 
stinctively feel  must  be  followed 
by  a  storm  sooner  or  later.  About 
an  hour  before  sunset  we  were 
standing  on  the  bridge  of  boats, 
looking  down  upon  the  Euphrates 
rolling  its  dark  turbid  tide  below 
us.  The  heaven  above  was  without 
a  cloud;  but  suddenly,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes,  as  it  appeared, 
we  became  aware  that  the  western 
sky  was  becoming  strangely  obscure, 
and  as  we  looked  in  the  direction 
of  the  sun,  we  saw  his  rays  were 
waxing  dim  by  reason  of  a  vast 
lurid  cloud  that  was  surging  up 
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from  the  western  horizon  at  a  pace 
that  was  terrific  to  behold.  There 
was  a  sudden  rush  of  feet  across  the 
bridge,  for  the  people,  men,  women, 
and  children,  were  flying  in  all 
directions,  hoping  to  find  shelter 
from  the  deluge  which  they  sup- 
posed would,  in  a  very  short  time, 
be  pouring  down  upon  the  town 
from  out  of  the  midst  of  the  omin- 
ous pillar  of  cloud  that  was  building 
itself  up  so  rapidly  and  with  such 
magic  speed  in  the  west.  Even  an 
old  Turk,  who  shot  by  us  on  his 
white  donkey,  wore  a  countenance 
perfectly  alarmed  and  panic-stricken. 
I  believe  a  Turk  is  the  only  man 
among  men  who  looks  wholly  dig- 
nified and  composed  as  he  glides 
through  the  broad  light  of  day 
perched  on  the  back  of  a  donkey. 
An  Englishman  on  a  donkey  is  not 
the  "  right  man  in  the  right  place" 
by  any  means.  He  is  either  pos- 
sessed with  a  fit  of  boisterous  mer- 
riment, as  his  knees  go  poking  at 
the  backs  of  the  crowd,  or  else 
with  a  nervous  dread  that  sooner 
or  later  be  must  ride  over  and  in- 
jure some  man,  woman,  or  helpless 
child.  But  your  true  Osmanlee, 
with  the  shuffling,  humble  quad- 
ruped beneath  him,  tilts  at  the 
crowd  as  if  only  intent  as  a  ruth- 
less Vandal  upon  destruction  and 
injury,  breathing  scorn  upon  your 
infidel  head  should  he  happen  to 
jostle  you,  and  withal  proud  and 
defiant,  as  if  he  were  astride  a 
caparisoned  elephant.  But,  Turk 
as  he  was,  the  Turk  we  saw  that 
evening  was  not  "  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion." He  had  no  sooner  passed 
us,  his  eye  fixed  on  the  darkening 
sky,  and  abject  terror  depicted  in 
every  line  of  his  countenance,  than 
he  whirled  his  chibouque  high  aloft. 
The  bowl  flew  heaven  knows  where, 
but  the  long  cherry  stick  came 
down,  like  avenging  fate,  sure  and 
swift  upon  the  ribs  of  the  poor 
donkey.  A  heavy  gust  of  wind, 
the  precursor  of  the  storm,  swept 
across  the  bridge,  and  burst  irre- 
verently upon  the  sacred  beard  of 
him  that  fled,  and,  as  a  squall 
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splits  a  light  stun  sail,  split  it  into 
a  thousand  shreds  that  went  stream- 
ing out  over  his  shoulders  behind. 

We  ourselves  hurried  home,  for 
we  saw  plainly  that  the  storm  would 
be  upon  us  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
appearance  of  this  driving  cloud 
from  our  verandah  was  grand  in 
the  extreme.  We  now  were  con- 
vinced that  a  sandstorm,  and  that 
one  of  no  ordinary  kind,  was  about 
to  burst  upon  us  in  all  its  fury ; 
for  the  cloud,  now  that  we  came  to 
look  at  it,  and  into  it,  evidently  held 
no  rain  in  its  lurid  depths.  The  dark 
shades  of  it  were  of  the  deepest 
purple,  and  the  edges,  as  it  came 
boiling  up  from  the  westward,  were 
tinted  a  glorious  gold.  Every  in- 
stant, as  the  light  played  over  the 
surface,  we  beheld  [colours  vary- 
ing from  a  brilliant  orange  to  the 
deep,  dark,  sombre  tones  of  red 
and  purple.  Birds  of  all  descrip- 
tions, screaming  wildly,  were  en- 
deavouring, some  by  rapid  flight, 
some  by  soaring  high  into  the  yet 
clear  vault  of  heaven,  to  avoid 
the  sand-laden  atmosphere  that  was 
surging  towards  us  in  a  way  won- 
drous to  behold.  In  less  than  fif- 
teen minutes  from  the  time  we  first 
observed  it,  the  fiery  breath  of  the 
storm  was  upon  us.  First  came  the 
moan  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind  as 
it  swept  angrily  by.  There  were  a 
few  date-trees  in  the  garden  below. 
Their  large  sturdy  leaves  were  for 
an  instant  strangely  agitated;  the 
next  they  were  torn  away  with  a 
crash,  and  then  hurried  along  to  lee- 
ward as  are  the  light  leaves  of  a  beech 
before  an  autumn  breeze.  The  stout 
trees  themselves  swayed  to  and 
fro,  then  bent  down,  and  bowed 
humbly  before  the  wrath  of  the 
gale.  A  few  seconds  more  and  the 
town  was  plunged  into  an  utter 
darkness  as  of  midnight.  Though 
two  of  us  were  standing  within  a 
yard  of  each  other,  out  in  the  open 
verandah,  it  was  impossible  to  trace 
even  the  outline  of  the  figure,  so 
impenetrable  was  the  gloom.  There 
was  a  feeling  that  some  kind  of 
fine  sand  was  pervading  every  sense 
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of  the  body.  There  was  a  peculiar 
taste  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
eyes  suddenly  became  painful  and 
sore.  After  the  one  furious  gust  of 
wind  had  passed  on,  there  was  a 
great  stillness  in  the  air,  and  im- 
mediately the  darkness  set  in  the 
buzz  and  the  hum  of  the  bazaars 
was  completely  hushed.  Our  ser- 
vants thought  the  last  day  had 
come,  and,  as  we  heard  after- 
wards, this  was  the  general  opinion 
throughout  the  town  ;  for  even  the 
"  oldest  inhabitant"  had  never  seen 
any  dust-storm  resembling  this.  In 
those  moments  of  darkness  more 
than  one  pious  follower  of  the 
Prophet,  as  he  felt  himself  choking 
with  dust,  thought  that  the  hour 
in  which  he  should  find  himself 
gliding  to  heaven  and  unbounded 
bliss  had  at  length  approached. 
Had  he  not  prayed  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  the  night?  Had  he 
not  fasted  till  he  had  become  the 
mere  ghost  of  his  former  self  ?  Had 
he  not  rubbed  his  forehead  on  the 
black  stone  of  the  distant  Mecca  ? 
Had  he  not  fairly  won  the  joys  of 
the  faithful  in  that  his  hand  had 
once  been  red  with  the  blood  of 
the  Christian  dog  1  or,  as  the  case 
might  be,  did  he  not  daily  regret 
that  no  opportunity  had  presented 
itself  of  cutting  some  infidel  throat  1 
In  about  five  minutes  the  darkness 
began  to  clear.  Immediately  we 
could  see,  we  found  ourselves  and 
everything  belonging  to  us  covered 
with  a  fine  impalpable  dust  of  a 
reddish  colour.  There  is  no  sand 
of  this  colour  in  any  of  these  de- 
serts ;  so  the  opinion  was  that  the 
dust-laden  cloud  was  a  traveller 
straight  from  the  Egyptian  desert. 
As  the  darkness  fled,  a  dull -red, 
luminous  glare,  the  most  awe- 
inspiring  part  of  the  storm,  I 
thought,  succeeded,  and  steeped  all 
surrounding  objects.  A  hum  from 
the  bazaars  suddenly  arose,  and 
soon  swelled  into  a  loud  prolonged 
shout,  in  which  it  seemed  that 
every  breathing  soul  in  the  town 
that  had  a  voice  took  rejoicing 
part.  We  saw  no  sun  set  that 
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evening  :  the  sombre  red  glare  that 
came  streaming  into  the  windows, 
and  bathing  everything  around,  was 
gradually  lost  in  the  darkness  of 
night.  By  ten  o'clock  that  night, 
as  we  smoked  our  evening  pipe  in 
the  open  verandah,  we  looked  up 
at  stars  shining  forth  bright  and 
brilliant,  but  in  vain  did  we  look 
for  any  trace  of  the  evening's  storm 
in  the  dark-blue  vault  of  heaven. 
f  For  our  visit  to  the  Biers-Nimrood 
we  hired  some  horses  in  the  town. 
Our  own  poor  beasts  were  in  want 
of  a  day's  rest,  and  this  we  pro- 
posed giving  them  before  starting 
on  our  return-ride  to  Baghdad.  On 
the  morning  after  the  storm,  we 
were  threading  our  way  through 
narrow  silent  streets  and  covered-in 
bazaars,  shortly  after  break  of  day. 
All  was  silent  as  the  grave,  and 
nothing  moving  but  great  wolfish- 
looking  dogs,  who  glared  at  us, 
showed  us  a  long  white  fang  or  two, 
and  then  suddenly  disappeared. 
Early  as  it  was,  there  was  no  greet- 
ing for  us  from  the  fresh  pleasant 
air  of  morn.  As  we  pushed  along 
through  the  empty  bazaars,  a  heavy 
close  atmosphere  stifled  us  with  its 
various  scents  of  all  manners  of 
spices  and  fruits  and  stores;  all 
which,  good  things  in  their  way,  we 
knew  were  piled  up  behind  the  great 
badly-jointed  boards  that  stretched 
across  the  counters  of  the  stalls. 
Not  till  we  issued  out  into  the  open 
plain,  across  which  our  road  lay, 
did  we  drink  in  the  pure  morning 
air  of  the  desert,  and  then  it  came 
to  us  like  an  invigorating  draught. 
We  coaxed  the  horses — which  were 
small  springy  Arabs,  not  in  the  best 
condition  certainly,  but  infinitely 
better  in  every  respect  than  our 
Baghdad  ones — into  a  cheering  gal- 
lop. The  Hillah  Pasha  had  pro- 
vided us  with  an  escort  of  two  men. 
These  men,  chosen  from  among  his 
own  retainers,  were  supposed  to 
have  some  sort  of  mysterious  infor- 
mation as  to  the  movements  of  a 
plundering  tribe  of  the  Shammar 
Arabs,  who  had  lately  been  seen  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  ruin  we  were 
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about  to  visit.  Whether  it  was  the 
presence  of  these  two  formidable- 
looking  horsemen  with  us  or  not,  it 
was  impossible  to  say;  but  no  plun- 
dering Arabs  molested  us,  nor  did 
we  see  any,  nor  indeed  any  living 
thing  during  our  ride,  if  I  remember 
right,  beyond  some  terribly  mangy- 
looking  jackals,  that  slunk  away  at 
our  approach  as  they  say  ghosts  do 
at  the  approach  of  dawn.  One  of 
our  two  men  was  a  Kurd,  the  other 
an  Arab.  Any  national  character- 
istic they  might  have  had  in  early 
days  had  been  completely  oblite- 
rated by  the  levelling  hand  of  the 
Pasha's  service.  The  Kurd  had  little 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  Arab, 
though  he  did  certainly  look  rather 
the  greater  villain  of  the  two.  Had 
the  question  of  cutting  our  throats 
arisen,  the  Arab  would,  no  doubt, 
have  seconded,  but  the  Kurd  most 
assuredly  would  have  put  the  mo- 
tion. They  were  both  armed  to  the 
teeth,  and  had  all  sorts  of  strange 
contrivances  fastened  about  their 
persons.  Powder-flasks  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes,  cartouche -boxes, 
and  an  odd  contrivance  for  strik- 
ing fire  at  an  instant's  notice,  were 
among  the  numerous  things  that 
dangled  around  their  hips.  In  ad- 
dition to  a  whole  girdleful  of  side- 
arms,  one  carried  a  lance,  the  other 
a  long  matchlock,  with  slow  match 
kindled,  ready.for  immediate  action. 
When  our  gallop  was  over,  and  we 
were  ambling  along  at  a  more  sober 
pace,  some  premonitory  signs  given 
by  our  escort  made  us  aware  that 
they  now  thought  a  fit  opportunity 
had  arrived  of  giving  us  some  idea 
of  their  martial  prowess.  The  Kurd 
blew  up  his  match,  and  gave  a  tug 
at  his  long  wiry  mustaches,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  prepared  for  some 
doughty  deed.  The  Arab  shook  his 
lance,  gave  a  yell — not  an  ordinary 
yell,  let  me  add,  but  a  yell  that, 
going  up  somewhere  above  our 
heads,  burst  in  the  serene  still  air 
of  early  day,  and  shivered  it  into 
ragged  reverberating  fragments — 
took  his  horse  as  tight  by  the  head 
as  he  could  hold  him,  and  then  sent 
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him  bounding  over  the  desert  in 
large  sweeping  circles.  The  Kurd's 
tactics  were  different.  He  hung  his 
reins  dangling  over  the  saddle-bow, 
seized  his  long  matchlock  with  both 
hands,  thumped  lustily  at  the  lean 
sides  of  his  steed  with  the  heavy 
iron  stirrup,  and  in  another  moment 
horse  and  man  were  flying  across 
the  broad  plain  in  a  line  of  flight 
straight  as  that  of  a  shooting  star. 
They  went  through  a  variety  of 
manoeuvres.  The  Arab  was  the 
better  mounted  man  of  the  two, 
and  appeared  to  have  his  adversary 
completely  under  command  as  far 
as  speed  went,  but  from  whichever 
side  he  approached,  from  the  right 
or  from  the  left,  from  the  front  or 
from  the  rear,  the  death-dealing 
tube  of  the  Kurd,  like  the  finger  of 
destiny,  was  ever  pointing  straight 
upon  him.  I  think  it  is  a  Eussian 
proverb  that  says  "no  man  can 
attain  to  honour  in  the  state,  who 
is  cursed  with  a  stiff  backbone." 
If  it  is  fair  to  apply  the  proverb 
" au  pied  de  la  lettre"  that  poor 
Kurdish  retainer  who  accompanied 
us  that  day  ought  by  right  to  be  a 
Pasha  at  least  before  he  dies.  The 
way  he  bent  himself — his  horse  at 
gallop  all  the  while — backwards  and 
sideways  and  forwards,  proved  that 
he  was  possessed  of  a  backbone  of 
more  than  ordinarily  supple  capacity. 
To  our  right,  the  bare  plain  was 
dotted  by  a  little  patch  of  brake 
and  jungle  :  our  Kurd  could  speak 
a  little  Persian,  and  in  answer  to 
our  inquiries  he  informed  us  that 
wild  boar,  as  we  had  supposed, 
were  sometimes  the  occupants  of 
the  little  patch  of  covert.  But  the 
name  of  the  unclean  animal  had  no 
sooner  passed  the  Kurd's  lips,  than 
such  sonorous  maledictions,  such 
sweeping  curses  rolled  from  off  his 
true  believing  tongue,  that  we  at 
once  saw  the  impropriety  we  had 
committed  in  mentioning  an  ani- 
mal so  distasteful,  so  utterly  ab- 
horrent to  so  orthodox  a  follower  of 
the  Prophet  as  our  Kurd  evidently 
professed  himself  to  be.  In  our 
hearts,  we  knew  this  eloquent  cur- 
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sing  of  the  Kurd's  was  simply  a 
little  bit  of  affectation.  Had  some 
grisly  old  boar  been  lying  dead  on 
the  plains,  with  his  throat  properly 
cut,  and  turned  towards  Mecca  the 
Holy,  our  Kurd  would  have  walked 
away — though  perhaps  not  openly 
— with  a  piece  of  the  forbidden 
flesh,  as  well  as  the  veriest  Christian 
amongst  us.  After  a  ride  of  about 
eight  miles,  we  were  at  the  foot  of 
the  Biers-Nimrood.  Our  horses' 
feet  were  trampling  upon  the  re- 
mains of  bricks  which  showed  here 
and  there  through  the  accumulated 
dust  and  rubbish  of  ages.  Before  our 
eyes  uprose  a  great  mound  of  earth, 
barren  and  bare.  This  was  the  Biers- 
Mmrood,  the  ruins  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  by  which  the  first  build- 
ders  of  the  earth  had  vainly  hoped 
to  scale  high  heaven.  Here  also  it 
was  that  Nebuchadnezzar  built,  for 
bricks  bearing  his  name  have  been 
found  in  the  ruins.  At  the  top  of 
the  mound  a  great  mass  of  brick- 
work pierces  the  accumulated  soil. 
With  your  finger  you  touch  the  very 
bricks,large,  square-shaped,  and  mas- 
sive, that  were  "thoroughly"  burn- 
ed; the  very  mortar;  the  "slime," 
now  hard  as  granite,  handled  more 


than  four  thousand  years  ago  by 
earth's  impious  people.  From  the 
summit  of  the  mound,  far  away  over 
the  plain,  we  could  see  glistening, 
brilliant  as  a  star,  the  gilded  dome 
of  a  mosque,  that  caught  and  reflec- 
ted the  bright  rays  of  the  morning 
sun.  This  glittering  speck  was  the 
tomb  of  the  holy  Aly,  and  to  pray 
before  this  at  some  period  of  his 
life,  to  kiss  the  sacred  dust  of  the 
earth  around,  there  at  some  time  or 
other  to  bend  his  body  and  count 
his  beads,  is  the  daily  desire  of 
every  devout  Mohammedan. 

We  were  back  from  the  Biers- 
Nimrood  and  under  our  Hillah 
roof  again  by  ten  o'clock.  By  four 
that  evening  we  had  turned  our 
faces  to  the  north,  and  were  riding 
for  Baghdad.  The  distance  from 
Hillah  to  the  gates  of  Baghdad  is 
called  sixty  miles.  We  were  ac- 
tually in  the  saddle  on  our  return- 
ride,  never  going  beyond  a  walk's 
pace,  18  J  hours,  viz  : — 

Hillah  to  Mohawul  -    4    hours. 
Mohawul  to  Iskandria  4j      „ 
Iskandria  to  Kanezad   5        „ 
Kanezad  to  Baghdad     5        „ 

18*       „ 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  TENDENCIES. 


As  I  am  about  to  offer  a  few 
non-medical  observations  on  certain 
matters  connected  with  medicine, 
I  beg  leave  to  open  the  subject  by 
stating  the  grounds  on  which  I  pre- 
sume to  express  an  opinion  on  this 
class  of  topics. 

I  studied  medicine,  and  walked 
the  hospitals ;  and  though  ill-health 
prevented  my  becoming  a  practi- 
tioner, I  have  ever  retained,  not 
only  a  high  respect  and  a  cordial 
affection  for  the  medical  profession, 
but  such  an  amount  of  medical 
knowledge  as  to  be  able  to  render 
occasional  service  to  invalids.  When, 
indeed,  my  opinion  is  sought  by 
parties  who  are  medically  ill,  I 
merely  tell  them  to  "  take  advice." 
The  responsibility  of  treating  their 
complaints  would  in  that  case  be 
too  serious  ;  and  the  best  counsel  I 
can  offer  is,  "call  in  a  doctor  in 
whom  you  place  confidence  ;  tell 
him  your  whole  case,  be  sure  you 
conceal  nothing ;  and,  mind  you, 
take  his  prescriptions."  The  man 
that  is  medically  ill  must  be  medi- 
cally treated. 

.  There  are,  however,  many  cases 
with  which  a  medical  man  of  good 
standing  and  extensive  practice  does 
not  like  to  be  troubled.  Call  in  a 
practitioner  of  this  class  for  a  fever, 
for  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  or  for  a 
fit  of  the  gout,  and  he  will  do  his 
best  to  set  you  right.  But  go  to 
him  looking  about  as  well  as  usual, 
and  without  having  any  indication 
that  you  are  really  ill ;  and  though 
you  tell  him  a  long  story  about  your 
sensations  and  your  symptoms,  a 
man  of  your  penetration  will  soon 
make  the  discovery  that  he  takes 
no  very  profound  interest  in  your 
case.  The  doctor,  in  fact,  in  order 
to  cure,  must  have  something  that 
needs  curing ;  there  must  be  some- 
thing on  which  he  can  lay  his  hand; 
then  he  is  your  man — not  else.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  practitioner 
who  has  a  deserved  position  in  his 
profession,  and  in  whom  integrity 


is  combined  with  skill.  No  doubt 
there  are  some  who  are  glad  to  see 
a  patient  in  every  one  that  comes 
to  them ;  if  yours  is  no  case,  they 
will  make  it  one  ;  and  if  you  sleep 
well,  look  well,  and  have  the  best 
of  appetites,  perhaps  they  will  give 
you  something  that  will  very  soon 
rid  you  of  all  such  alarming  symp- 
toms. 

And  yet  among  those  persons 
who  have  nothing  to  show  in  the 
way  of  real  illness,  there  are  many 
who  are  far  from  enjoying  the  full 
consciousness  of  health.  Accord- 
ing to  their  own  impressions  they 
are  sufferers,  grievous  sufferers ;  suf- 
ferers, though  medicine  ignore  their 
sufferings.  On  this  class  of  persons 
I  occasionally  bestow  the  extra- 
medical  benefit  of  my  best  advice, 
and  in  some  instances  I  have  done 
good.  In  that  numerous  class  who, 
without  being  medically  ill,  never 
think  themselves  well,  there  are 
many  who  have  taken  up,  perhaps 
excogitated  for  themselves,some  idea 
which  they  deem  hygienic,  though 
it  be  wholly  without  foundation  in 
medical  science  or  in  medical  expe- 
rience— to  speak  plainly,  some  crot- 
chet ;  and  by  this  crotchet,  as  a  rule 
of  health,  they  manage,  or  think  to 
manage,  themselves,  their  own  con- 
stitution, their  own  digestion.  These 
I  find  a  most  untractable  class  of 
patients.  Some  persons,  again, 
"study  the  wholesomes ;"  and, 
wonderful,  generally  speaking,  are 
their  feats  of  knife  and  fork !  Just 
as  there  are  some  persons  who  ruin 
themselves  with  buying  bargains, 
so  are  there  others  who  make  them- 
selves sick  with  eating  wholesome 
things.  To  all  such  persons  I  think 
I  could  give  good  advice,  without 
feeling  their  pulses  or  taking  a  fee. 
But  let  us  pass  on  from  these  gene- 
ral remarks  to  the  particular  sub- 
ject now  to  be  considered — "  Con- 
stitutional Tendencies." 

There  are,  no  doubt,  such  things 
as  constitutional  tendencies ;  con- 
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stitutional  tendencies  to  specific 
forms  of  disease.  One  has  a  consti- 
tutional tendency  to  gout,  another 
to  consumption,  &c.  &c.  &c.  These 
are  cases  for  medical  treatment. 
The  wise  physician  will  not  only 
do  his  utmost  to  set  the  patient 
right  when  the  chest  complaint,  the 
gout,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  is  ac- 
tually upon  him,  but  will  forearm 
him  with  the  precautions  fittest  to 
be  observed,  in  order  that  the  pecu- 
liar malady  to  which  his  system  is 
liable  may  not  develop  itself  at  all. 
But  now  your  constitutional  ten- 
dency— what  is  it  ?  Of  many  a  per- 
son who  suffers  from  time  to  time 
by  the  same  malady,  and  charges  it 
upon  his  "  constitution/'  it  may  be 
fearlessly  asserted  that  his  "ten- 
dency" to  that  malady  is  simply 
either  (1)  a  tendency  to  neglect 
something  which  is  calculated  to 
keep  it  off,  or  (2)  a  tendency  to  do 
something  which  is  calculated  to 
bring  it  on.  Let  us  come  to  par- 
ticulars. 

1.  R.  J ,  Esq.,  solicitor,  re- 
siding at  Southampton,  has,  he 
will  tell  you,  a  "  constitutional  ten- 
dency "  to  rlieumatism  ;  and,  as  he 
is  one  of  the  best  men  I  know,  it 
truly  grieved  me  when,  on  calling 
upon  him  the  last  time  I  passed 
that  way,  I  found  him  laid  up  in 
his  library,  crutches  by  his  side, 
knees  in  flannel,  delighted  to  see 
me,  but  unable  to  move  hand  or  foot. 

"  Well,  but,  J ,  what  brought 

it  on  \ " 

"Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
was  expecting  Mrs  J.  by  steam 
from  Jersey.  So,  at  the  hour  when 
the  packet  was  coming  due,  I  hur- 
ried down  to  the  river  to  meet  her. 
When  I  got  there,  the  wind  struck 
uncommon  cold.  What  do  you 
think  1  I  had  forgotten  to  put  on 
my  greatcoat.  No  steamer  in  sight 
—wind  N.W. — month  of  March. 
There  I  was  kept  knocking  about  a 
full  two  hours.  Next  day  had  an 
attack  \  so  here  I  am,  as  you  see." 

On  another  occasion,  calling  on 
him  in  town,  I  found  him  laid  up 
at  his  hotel  in  Jermyn  Street.  This 
time  the  exponent  was  Mrs  J . 
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"  You  know  how  forgetful  he  is. 
He  set  off  from  the  hotel  to  call  on 
his  town  agent.  Hadn't  gone  far 
before  it  began  to  rain  ;  ilien  he  re- 
membered that  he  hadn't  got  his 
umbrella.  Wasn't  it  provoking  ] 
Didn't  like  to  come  back  for  it ;  in 
fact,  hadn't  time.  Didn't  like  to 
call  a  cab  for  so  short  a  distance — 
only  just  down  there  in  Parliament 
Street.  Got  wet  through.  Sat 
nearly  an  hour  with  his  agent 
transacting  business  in  his  wet 
things.  Came  back  to  his  hotel — 
and  was  laid  up." 

This  is  what  my  friend  J 

calls  his  constitutional  tendency  to 
rheumatism.  Evidently  the  worst 
tendency  in  his  case  is  a  tendency 
to  forget  his  umbrella,  and  to  go 
out  in  cold  weather  minus  his  great- 
coat. 

These,  however,  are  only  two  in- 
stances of  my  friend's  rheumatic 
attacks.  To  my  certain  knowledge 
he  has  had  many  more ;  and  from 
personal  inquiry  or  observation,  I 
am  in  a  position  to  state  that  each 
attack  was  brought  on  by  some- 
thing done  or  by  something  omitted 
on  his  own  part — not  one  was  spon- 
taneous. If  he  sees  these  lines,  as 
I  hope  he  will,  no  doubt  he  will 
laugh  heartily.  But  he  KNOWS  that 
I  have  stated  nothing  but  truth ; 
and  what  I  have  here  written  is 
only  what  I  have  told  him  to  his 
face  again  and  again. 

But  here  it  may  be  remarked, 
"  Then,  after  all,  even  according  to 

your  own  showing,  Mr  J is 

constitutionally  rheumatic.  When 
people  take  cold,  in  one  it  flies  to 
the  chest,  in  another  it  flies  to  the 
head,  in  another  it  brings  on  sore 

throat.  In  Mr  J it  brings  on 

the  rheumatics.  Surely,  then,  in 
that  sense  it  may  be  said  that  he 
has  a  constitutional  tendency  to 
rheumatism." 

Be  it  so.  We  will  not  quarrel 
about  terms.  But  I  say  this  :  if, 
when  my  much-valued  friend  goes 
out  in  cold  weather,  he  will  always 
remember  to  put  on  his  greatcoat ; 
if  he  will  never  forget  his  umbrella ; 
if  he  will  never  sit  down  to  write 
2z 
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in  damp  things  ;  if  he  will  take  all 
other  reasonable  precautions  of  the 
same  sort,  and  if  after  that  his  rheu- 
matic attacks  continue,  then  I  will 
admit  that  he  has  a  constitutional 
tendency  to  rheumatism.  At  pre- 
sent I  must  beg  leave  to  suspend 
my  judgment  upon  the  case. 

2.  Mr  Commissary  B ,  who 

has  retired  from  the  army  and  lives 
upon  his  property,  has  a  "  constitu- 
tional tendency"  to  dyspepsia;  and 
"you  know,"  he  says,  "  I  am  a 
moderate  man." 

Now,  it  is  undeniable  that  there 
are  individuals  whose  tendency  to 
dyspepsia  is  really  constitutional, 
and  that  some  of  these  may  style 
themselves  moderate  men  with  the 
strictest  propriety.  Both  in  eating 
and  drinking  they  are  moderate. 
Their  dyspepsia,  no  doubt,  is  a  case 
for  the  physician,  and  a  case  which 
will  ever  secure  his  best  attention 
and  his  utmost  skill. 

But  moderate  men  —  Who  are 
they  that  call  themselves  moderate 
men  1  I  have  very  commonly  ob- 
served that  they  are  leisure  men, 
and  men  well  to  do.  And,  mark 
this,  the  "  moderate  man  "  is  often 
a  man  who  takes  his  five  meals  a- 
•day.  Five  hearty  meals  he  cannot 
take ;  it  would  be  too  much  for 
any  man.  And  when  such  persons 
see  a  man  dining  heartily,  whose 
dinner  is  his  one  staple  meal  for  the 
four-and-twenty  hours,  very  likely 
they  call  him  a  "  pig."  And  yet, 
at  each  of  those  five  meals  by  which 
the  moderate  man  contrives  to  sus- 
tain exhausted  nature,  he  does  pretty 
well.  His  breakfast  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  tea  and  bread-and-but- 
ter ;  his  luncheon  is — we  will  not 
malevolently  say  half  a  cold  chicken, 
with  tongue  in  proportion — but,  at 
any  rate,  something  much  better 
than  a  dry  biscuit ;  his  dinner  is 
not  limited  to  one  dish,  or  two,  or 
three,  and  of  each  he  partakes  "  in 
moderation,"  the  aggregate  being 
something  considerable ;  even  his 
tea  has  its  accessories ;  and  on  his 
supper-table  there  is  always  "  some- 
thing nice."  Then  his  drinking. 
He  never  drinks  to  excess,  oh  no  ! 
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He  is  never  seen  otherwise  than 
sober.  And  yet  if  you  reckon  up, 
if  you  count  the  two  or  three 
glasses  at  luncheon,  the  two  or 
three  at  dinner,  the  two  or  three 
after  dinner,  and  the  two  or 
three  at  supper,  they  will  make  a 
pretty  good  allowance  for  the  day, 
even  though,  being  a  model  mem- 
ber of  the  Temperance  Society,  he 
never  goes  to  bed  with  more  than 
a  couple  of  nightcaps.  This  poor 
man  complains  that  he  is  constitu- 
tionally dyspeptic ;  and  he  is  so 
moderate  !  The  fact  is,  he  lives  to 
eat  and  to  drink,  his  moderation  is 
regulated  self-indulgence,  and  his 
dyspepsia  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence. But  enough.  You  do  not 
like  the  sort  of  person,  you  do  not 
like  the  subject,  so  let  us  pass  on 
from  this  case  to  another. 

3.  "  Constitutional  tendency  "  to 
consumption. 

CASE. — Miss  Arabella  Julia  Wil- 

helmina  Y enjoyed  good  health 

to  the  age  of  eleven,  was  chiefly  re- 
markable for  her  sauciness  and 
good  looks,  and  did  not  come  of  a 
consumptive  family.  Her  grand- 
mother— who,  when  she  did  drink 
wine,  preferred  Madeira — died  of  a 
"  constitutional  tendency  "  to  the 
gout.  Her  grandfather  died  of  a 
"  constitutional  tendency  "  to  ride 
a-hunting  and  break  his  neck. 
When  eleven  years  old,  being  at 
that  time  an  inmate  of  a  select 
establishment  for  young  ladies,  not 
a  hundred  miles  from  Wimbledon, 
Miss  Arabella  obtained  from  a 
schoolfellow  the  clandestine  loan 
of  a  country  newspaper,  which,  for 
lack  of  other  matter,  had  "devoted" 
one  of  its  columns  to  a  smartly- 
written  and  cogent  diatribe  on  the 
danger  and  folly  of  wearing  stays. 
Miss  Arabella  became  instantane- 
ously enlightened ;  and,  fully  con- 
vinced that  stay-wearing  was  both 
pernicious  and  absurd,  determined 
on  the  spot  that  she  would  wearstays 
no  longer.  Next  morning,  like 
Punch,  "  dressed,  all  but  his  shirt," 
she  came  down  without  her  stays. 
The  day,  unfortunately,  proved  a 
cold  one  ;  she  was  sent  out  with 
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the  rest  of  the  school  for  what 
proved  to  her  a  very  frigid  walk ; 
towards  evening  she  began  first  to 
shiver  and  then  to  flush  ;  and  next 
day  she  was  confined  to  bed  with 
decided  symptoms  of  inflammation 
on  the  chest.  The  case  got  rapidly 
worse,  a  physician  was  called  in, 
and  the  acute  symptoms  were  sub- 
dued ;  but  a  bad  cough  remained, 
and  Miss  Arabella  could  not  leave 
her  bed.  At  this  juncture  her  chest 
was  examined  by  the  stethoscope, 
and  she  was  pronounced  diseased 
in  the  left  lung,  and  in  the  first 
stage  of  consumption !  Her  papa 
was  then  sent  for,  came  post-haste, 
and  instantly  decided  on  taking 
her  from  school.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that,  amongst  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Select  Establish- 
ment, the  prospectus  announced 
"  separate  beds  ;"  and  the  papa,  on 
being  shown  upstairs,  found  his 
daughter  in  a  second-floor  room,  in 
which  he  could  barely  stand  upright, 
breathing  hard  on  a  separate  bed, 
with  six  other  separate  beds  in  the 
same  apartment,  conscientiously 
placed  there*  by  the  "  head  "  of  the 
establishment,  in  strict  fulfilment 
of  her  prospectus,  for  the  nightly 
accommodation  of  six  other  young 
ladies.  You  will  not  wonder  if  the 
papa  thought  it  high  time  to  try 
change  of  air.  The  parental  home 
being  in  a  not  very  eligible  part  of 
London,  lodgings  were  obtained 
forthwith  in  Pentonville.  Within 
a  few  hours  from  the  time  of  her 
removal,  Miss  Arabella  was  decided- 
ly better,  and  this  time  it  was  not 
consumption.  She  gradually  recov- 
ered health  and  strength,  of  which 
her  father  was  delighted  to  recog- 
nise the  symptoms,  not  only  in  her 
improved  looks,  but  in  her  return- 
ing sauciness. 

Nevertheless,  in  consequence  of 
this  alarming  attack — and,  though 
a  common,  I  consider  it  a  horrid,  a 
shocking  thing — all  her  female  ac- 
quaintance "booked"  her  for  con- 
sumption. Nay,  according  to  her 
own  view  of  her  own  case,  I  believe 
I  am  not  incorrect  in  adding  that 
Miss  Arabella  herself  deems  her 


constitutional  tendencies  decidedly 
consumptive,  and  rather  clings  to 
that  idea  than  deprecates  it.  Then 
let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  object 
for  which  the  case  is  here  stated. 

Miss  Arabella  has  had  several 
fresh  attacks  of  chest  disease — some 
slight,  some  serious.  Her  second 
bad  attack  was  brought  on  thus  : — 
She  was  going  out  with  a  party  of 
friends  for  a  ride,  in  that  kind  of 
vehicle  which,  in  Kent,  we  used  to 
call  an  "unmerciful" — a  lumbering 
sort  of  carriage,  seating  several  in- 
side and  some  out,  drawn  by  one 
horse.  She  had  understood  that 
she  was  to  ride  inside,  and  dressed 
accordingly.  At  the  last  moment 
it  transpired  that  her  allotted  place 
was  outside.  On  making  this  dis- 
covery, she  did  not  like  to  run  up- 
stairs and  fetch  her  cloak,  because, 
as  she  said  afterwards,  "it  would 
have  looked  so  reproachful.'7  So 
she  rode  outside  in  a  very  light 
dress,  the  day  brilliant,  the  wind 
N.E.  Her  companions  in  the  ride 
(some  of  those  who  had  so  kindly 
"booked"  her),  never  thought  of 
handing  out  a  shawl,  or  so  much  as 
a  tippet :  she  came  home  delight- 
ed with  her  ride,  and  thoroughly 
chilled ;  the  result  was  another 
attack  of  the  chest. 

Miss  Arabella  must  have  a  won- 
derful constitution.  She  has  been 
attacked  in  the  same  way  again  and 
again,  and  hitherto  she  has  uni- 
formly recovered.  But  what  I  have 

already  said  of  my  friend  Mr  J , 

I  am  equally  able  to  say  of  her,  that 
in  every  instance  where  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  the  immediate  an- 
tecedents of  her  attack,  it  has  been 
due  to  herself.  Her  "constitutional 
tendency"  is  a  tendency  to  provoke 
the  attack,  by  something  that  she 
does,  or  by  something  that  she 
neglects.  And  a  most  provoking 
creature  she  is ;  for  one  other  thing 
she  has  in  common  with  my  friend 

J ,  and,  indeed,  with  many 

of  my  "constitutional"  patients — 
namely,  that  when  it  is  shown  her 
to  demonstration  that  her  illnesses 
are  all  of  her  own  bringing  on, 
she  laughs  !  If  I  were  to  ask  her 
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whether  she  thinks  that  laughing 
under  such  circumstances  looks 
light  -  hearted  or  "  engaging,"  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  she  were  to 
snap  my  nose  off. 

It  is  a  very  common  infirmity  of 
those  who  are  liable  to  chest  com- 
plaints, that  they  are  peculiarly 
disposed  to  neglect  those  specific 
precautions  which  their  case  espe- 
cially requires. 

"This  case  of  Miss  Arabella's, 
however,  is  apparently  one  in  which, 
at  any  rate,  the  tendency  to  con- 
sumption is  wholly  absent." 

Stop  a  bit.  I  said  just  now  that 
Miss  Arabella  has  uniformly  recov- 
ered hitherto.  But  I  do  not  say 
that  she  always  will ;  nay,  I  live 
in  constant  apprehension  that  she 
will  not.  Another  attack  of  the 
chest,  perhaps  the  next,  may  really 
terminate  in  consumption.  And 
then  BENEVOLENCE,  while  with  a 
complacent  sigh  she  drops  her  rose- 
mary wreath  on  an  early  tomb,  may 
say  or  sob,  "  Just  what  I  always 
thought !  Poor  thing  !  My  pro- 
phecy is  fulfilled  at  last !" 

4.  "  Constitutional "  cough.  I  ad- 
mit that  there  is  such  a  thing,  and 
compassionate  the  sufferer.  There 
are  times,  indeed,  with  all  of  us, 
when  we  are  forced  to  cough ;  some 
coughing  is  irrepressible.  In  such 
cases  there  is  no  help  for  it ;  cough 
you  must.  But  I  maintain,  at  the 
same  time,  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  coughing  which  is  not  only  need- 
less but  highly  injurious  ;  and  that, 
though  it  pass  for  constitutional, 
the  cause  of  it  lies  wholly  and  sole- 
ly in  the  disposition  of  the  cougher. 
Children  cough  to  excite  sympathy. 
I  believe  the  same  thing  to  be  true 
of  some  persons  who  are  old  enough 
to  know  better. 

CASE.  —  My  worthy  neighbour, 

Mr  Giles  G ,  is  a  tenant-farmer; 

a  stout,  rosy,  hearty-looking  man, 
of  some  five-and-forty,  but  subject 
to  tremendous  fits  of  coughing. 
These  fits  are  peculiar,  having  the 
character  of  a  contest.  The  con- 
test is  commenced  by  Mr  G 

himself,  with  the  words  "  Come  up, 
you  must ! "  These  words,  despe- 
rately uttered,  may  be  taken  as  a 


declaration  of  war  on  commencing 
operations.  He  then,  with  extra- 
ordinary violence,  begins  to  cough, 
incessantly  and  persistently  cough- 
ing on,  till  from  red  he  turns  pur- 
ple, from  purple  black  in  the  face  ; 
so  continuing  to  cough  till,  having 
coughed  all  the  breath  out  of  his 
body,  he  sits  exhausted  in  his  arm- 
chair, with  his  legs  wide  apart,  his 
two  elbows  resting  on  his  two  knees, 
and  his  two  hands  hanging  down  ; 

while  Mrs  G ,  who  throughout 

the  coughing  has  been  affectionate- 
ly thumping  his  back  "  to  help 
bring  it  up,"  now,  with  equal  affec- 
tion, tenders  a  drop  of  "something" 
in  a  glass,  I  won't  say  it  isn't 
rum ;  and  the  junior  branches,  awe- 
struck, stand  before  him  with  open 
mouths  and  eyes  in  a  silent  semi- 
circle. When,  after  gasping  awhile, 
the  patient  has  recovered  sufficient 
breath  for  utterance,  his  first  utter- 
ance is  always  in  the  same  words, 
"Ah,  I  won't  be  beat!" 

This  is  only  fytte  the  first.  Pre- 
sently, with  the  same  combative 
announcement  as  before,  "  Come 
up,  you  must ! "  begins  fytte  the 
second,  which  is  just  as  violent  as 
the  former,  attended  with  just  the 
same  circumstances,  and  succeeded 
by  just  the  same  declaration,  "Ah, 
I  won't  be  beat !  " 

This  goes  on,  fytte  after  fytte, 
till  at  length,  for  the  first  time, 
something  is  coughed  up  ;  and  the 
finally  successful  and  victorious 
combatant  closes  the  contest  by 
repeating,  when  he  can  speak,  the 
now  triumphant  words,  "Ah,  I 
won't  be  beat!" 

Were  we  discussing  this  and  si- 
milar cases  of  much  coughing  ana- 
tomically and  physiologically,  there 
are  several  important  points  orr 
which  it  might  be  proper  to  en- 
large. It  might  be  urged,  in  the 
first  place,  that,  as  already  inti- 
mated, the  habit  of  much  coughing 
is  not  always  due  to  anything  con- 
stitutional, but  is  in  the  first  in- 
stance acquired,  and  in  the  second 
kept  up,  wholly  and  solely  by  the 
patient  himself.  Next,  it  might  be 
remarked,  that  violent  and  long- 
continued  coughing  is  often  both 
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purposeless  and  needless.  When  the 
irritation  which  induces  coughing 
is  felt  in  the  throat,  it  often  hap- 
pens that,  in  the  first  instance,  there 
is  nothing  to  cough  up  ;  the  feel- 
ing in  your  throat  simply  indicates 
some  turgescence  in  the  vessels  of 
the  lining  membrane,  but,  at  first, 
no  actual  secretion.  So  that  if,  in- 
stead of  beginning  to  cough,  as 
though  for  victory,  the  instant  that 
irritation  is  felt,  you  would  only  be 
persuaded  to  wait  awhile,  till  there 
is  something  for  your  coughing  to 
lay  hold  of,  you  might  then  effect 
your  object  without  trouble,  and 
clear  your  throat  by  a  single  "  hem." 
Thirdly,  by  excess  in  coughing  you 
may  produce  a  tendency  to  bron- 
chial or  laryngean  irritation,  which 
— but  I  am  not  delivering  a  lecture ; 
so  let  us^close  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject by  one  practical  remark. 

The  chest  is  delicate  ;  the  lungs 
are  a  tender  organ ;  the  throat,  also, 
requires  to  be  taken  care  of.  Spare 
the  feelings  of  your  friends,  and  do 
not  thoughtlessly  acquire  a  habit 
of  needless  coughing.  Why  should 
you  break  a  blood-vessel  ?  But 
breaking  a  blood-vessel  is  not  the 
only  danger.  I  once  was  present 
on  a  public  occasion,  where  an  in- 
dividual had  attended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  statement  on  be- 
half of  a  person  unavoidably  absent, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  wrongfully 
accused.  There  was  also  present  an 
enemy  of  the  accused  party,  who 
knew  full  well  that,  if  the  said 
statement  obtained  a  hearing,  the 
accusation  would  stand  detected  as 
a  calumny,  and  would  fall  to  the 
ground.  To  prevent  this,  the  said 
hostile  gentleman,  as  soon  as  the 
statement  was  commenced,  began 
coughing ;  and  he  continued  to 
cough  incessantly  for  about  half-an- 
hour,  when  the  statement  terminat- 
ed, and  his  coughing  too ;  but  he 
Jiad  coughed  more  than  was  good 
for  him  ; — not  very  long  after,  the 
poor  man  died  of  consumption. 

5.  "  Constitutional  tendency"  to 
nephritic  disease. 

CASE. — Captain  E, ,  a  naval 

officer  of  high  character,  was  com- 
pelled, by  painful  indications  of 


nephritic  disease,  to  call  one  morn- 
ing on  an  eminent  physician.  Sir 
Henry  listened  with  deep  concern 
to  the  Captain's  symptoms,  looked 
at  his  tongue  and  felt  his  pulse,  but 
drew  his  conclusions  chiefly  from 
the  Captain's  rubicund  nose. 

"  For  the  next  two  or  three 
months,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  I  must 
beg  you  to  abstain  entirely  from 
wine,  and  from  all  spirituous  and 
fermented  liquors." 

"  From  beer  and  spirits  if  you 
like,"  said  the  Captain ;  "  but  after 
dinner  I  must  have  my  glass  of 
wine.  I  can't  do  without  my  glass 
of  wine." 

"  You  really  must  do  without  it," 
replied  Sir  Henry,  "  if  you  wish  to 
get  well." 

"  Get  well,  Sir  Henry?"  answered 
the  Captain.  "  Why,  I  came  to  you, 
expecting  you  would  give  me  some- 
thing to  make  me  well.  I  can't  do 
without  my  glass  of  wine." 

(N.  B.  The  glass  of  wine,  without 
which  the  Captain  could  not  do, 
was  a  glass  out  of  the  second  bottle.) 

Sir  Henry,  finding  remonstrance 
vain,  gave  a  general  turn  to  the  con- 
versation, and  presently  the  Cap- 
tain rose  to  take  leave.  Sir  Henry, 
with  extraordinary  courtesy,  attend- 
ed him  towards  the  front  door. 
While  they  were  passing  through 
the  hall,  Sir  Henry,  as  if  struck  by 
a  sudden  thought,  paused  opposite 
the  door  of  his  front  parlour. 

"  By  the  by,  Captain  K ," 

said  he,  "  this  is  my  museum.  Per- 
haps you  would  like  to  walk  in  and 
take  a  look.  There  are  some  curi- 
ous things." 

They  entered.  The  museum  con- 
sisted entirely  of  anatomical  pre- 
parations, made  by  Sir  Henry  him- 
self. The  Captain  looked  first  at  one, 
then  at  another,  with  interest  but 
also  with  awe,  such  as  others  have 
felt  under  similar  circumstances. 

"  Now  this,"  said  Sir  Henry, 
taking  down  a  bottle  which  con- 
tained something  preserved  in  spi- 
rits, and  placing  it  in  the  Captain's 
hands,  "  is  the  kidney  in  its  healthy 
state." 

The  Captain  surveyed  it  with 
much  gravity. 
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"  This,"  said  Sir  Henry,  taking 
down  another  bottle,  "  is  a  kidney 
in  that  state  of  incipient  disease, 
in  which  yours  is  at  the  present 
time." 

The  Captain  viewed  it  with  co- 
mical concern. 

"  This,"  continued  Sir  Henry, 
taking  down  a  third  bottle,  "is 
what  your  kidney  will  be  a  few 
months  hence." 

The  Captain  stood  aghast. 

"  And  this,"  added  Sir  Henry, 
taking  down  a  fourth  bottle,  "  is 
what  your  kidney  will  become  in 
its  last  and  fatal  state." 

The  Captain  bolted ! 

However,  the  Captain  gave  up 


his  glass  of  wine,  which  he  couldn't 
do  without,  and,  thanks  to  Sir 
Henry's  original  mode  of  dealing 
with  a  refractory  patient,  recovered 
his  health. 

Nevertheless,  the  Captain  used 
always  to  maintain  that  he  had 
a  "  constitutional  tendency"  to 
nephritic  malady;  in  support  of 
which  thesis  he  was  accustomed  to 
state  that  his  father,  the  Admiral, 
had  a  tendency  to  the  same  form 
of  disease. 

I  can  just  remember  the  Admiral, 
and  of  one  thing  I  have  a  perfect 
recollection — the  Admiral,  like  his 
son,  had  a  very  red  nose. 


GIKOLAMO    SAVONAROLA. 


THE  names  and  memories  of 
great  men  are  the  dowry  of  a  nation. 
Widowhood,  overthrow,  desertion, 
even  slavery,  cannot  take  away  from 
her  this  sacred  inheritance.  It  is 
natural  to  expect  that,  whenever 
national  life  begins  to  rise  and 
quicken — when  new  crises  of  pro- 
found moment  occur,  and  the  great 
acts  of  the  past  begin  to  be  emu- 
lated— that  dead  heroes  should  rise 
in  the  memories  of  men,  and  appear 
to  the  living  to  stand  by  in  solemn 
spectatorship  and  approval.  No 
country  can  be  lost  which  feels 
herself  overlooked  by  such  glori- 
ous witnesses.  They  are  the  salt 
of  the  earth  in  death  as  well  as 
in  life.  What  they  did  once,  their 
descendants  have  still  and  always  a 
right  to  do  after  them  ;  and  their 
example  lives  in  their  country,  a 
continual  stimulant  and  encourage- 
ment for  him  who  has  the  soul  to 
adopt  it.  There  is,  however,  a  well- 
understood  phase  of  human  senti- 
ment which  leads  men  to  build  the 
sepulchres  of  the  prophets  without 
much  thought  of  emulating  their 
career.  Italy,  of  all  countries,  has 
perhaps  the  greatest  beadroll  of 


illustrious  names,  and  she  has  not 
failed  to  do  them  honour  with  rites 
of  hero-worship  unknown  to  the 
reticence  of  the  North.  But  it  is 
not  without  a  significance  greater 
than  that  of  a  mere  popular  demon- 
stration or  lavish  bestowal  of  flowers 
and  garlands  that  we  behold  rising 
over  that  agitated  realm,  in  lines 
growing  more  and  more  distinct 
under  the  touch  of  reverential  stu- 
dents of  her  strange  history,  the 
grand  mediaeval  figure  of  that  Friar 
of  St  Mark's,  who  once  held  in  his 
hands  the  destinies  of  Florence, 
and  who,  going  through  all  the  most 
tragic  vicissitudes  of  fate,  gave  up 
his  sovereignty  in  the  pulpit  only 
to  gain  on  the  scaffold  the  pro- 
founder  authority  of  a  saint. 

The  life  of  Savonarola,  many 
times  before  written  and  re-written,, 
in  love  and  hatred,  by  religious  zeal 
and  political  partisanship,  by  men 
who  thought  him  the  glory  of  San 
Marco,  and  men  who  believed  him 
a  precursor  of  Luther,  has  just 
been  given  to  the  English  reader  by 
Mr  Leonard  Horner,  in  a  transla- 
tion of  the  elaborate  biography  by 
Professor  Villari*  of  the  University 


*  '  Savonarola  and  his  Times.'    By  Pasqnale  Villari.   Translated  from  the  Italian 
"by  Leonard  Horner,  F. K. S.     Longmans:  1863. 
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of  Pisa.  It  is  a  book  unlikely  ever 
to  become  popular,  notwithstanding 
the  interest  and  picturesque  char- 
acter of  its  subject.  The  style, 
except  now  and  then  for  a  moment, 
when  the  excitement  of  the  story 
becomes  too  much  for  ordinary 
even  English  composure  to  with- 
stand, and  the  author  forgets  him- 
self, is  of  the  heavy  historical 
fashion  in  use  before  it  began  to 
dawn  upon  the  writers  of  history 
that  men  were  more  interesting 
than  dates,  and  that  events  could 
only  be  clearly  described  through 
human  intervention.  Professor  Vil- 
lari,  in  the  quiet  of  that  silent  city, 
where  no  voice  but  the  multitudin- 
ous voices  of  beggary  awakes  the 
echoes,  has  been  for  years  labour- 
ing to  collect  every  fact  respecting 
the  great  Dominican  which  libra- 
ries or  manuscripts,  under  the  sever- 
est inspection,  could  render  up  to 
him ;  and  the  result  is  here  collected 
and  set  forth  in  two  serious  but  un- 
attractive volumes,  through  which 
the  great  Italian  Reformer  of  the 
fifteenth  century  may  be  dimly  ap- 
prehended moving  amid  all  the 
tumults  and  turmoils  of  the  time. 
The  work  is  done  with  evident  care 
and  conscientiousness,  and  the  trans- 
lation is  apparently  executed  in  a 
congenial  spirit  of  heavy  faithful- 
ness, though  the  sonnets  of  Savon- 
arola, which  Mr  Horner  has  boldly 
rendered  into  verse,  get  but  scant 
justice  in  the  translation.  Most 
people  know  something  of  the  great 
man  here  delineated,  but  few  ordin- 
ary readers  are  acquainted  otherwise 
than  vaguely  with  the  real  import 
of  his  life  and  labours.  He  stands 
here  before  us,  not  as  an  early 
martyr  in  the  van  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, but  as  a  Catholic  saint — one 
of  the  most  honoured  monks  of 
the  order  of  Dominic.  According- 
ly, no  suspicious  excess  of  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  picture ;  the  hero 
is  not  forced  into  further  advance- 
ment or  clearer  views  than  it  was 
possible  he  could  have  held.  We 
do  not  recognise  in  him  an  Italian 
Huss  or  Wickliffe,  but  we  see  what 
is  greater — a  primitive  Christian 


toiling  in  a  noble  sorrow,  which  is 
often  half-despair,  to  revive  in  the 
world  the  life  of  Christ,  and  to 
snatch  from  the  devils  and  powers 
of  darkness  one  consecrated  city 
to  be  the  stronghold  of  the  Lord. 
Such  seems  to  have  been  the  splen- 
did idea  which  hovered  before  the 
inspired  vision  of  Fra  Girolamo,. 
and  which  connects  him  here  and 
there  all  through  the  history  of  the 
world  with  a  brilliant  but  scanty 
lineage  of  world-reformers,  whom 
the  world  has  in  the  end  reject- 
ed with  an  unvarying  consistency. 
Such  men  are  seldom  perfect,  not 
always  wise ;  they  aim  by  times  at 
a  virtue  which  is  impossible,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  man ;  but  it  is 
with  a  deepened  sense  of  the  gran- 
deur of  goodness  that  the  observer 
turns  from  the  sight  of  an  enthu- 
siasm so  noble,  and  recognises  that 
here  and  there,  in  one  pair  of 
human  eyes  at  least,  no  ideal  ex- 
cellence has  been  impossible,  and 
falsehood  and  wickedness  have  been 
the  only  inconceivable  wonders  un- 
der the  sun. 

Girolamo  Savonarola  was  born 
on  the  21st  September  1452,  in  the 
city  of  Ferrara,  of  a  family  of  gentle 
blood,  but  chiefly  distinguished  by 
the  eminence  of  a  physician,  who, 
when  this  boy,  his  grandson,  was 
born,  was  the  head  of  the  house. 
Girolamo  was  the  third  son,  but 
seems  speedily  to  have  shown  such 
signs  of  genius  as  justified  his 
parents  in  building  special  hopes 
upon  him  as  the  heir  of  his  grand- 
father's honours.  He  was  brought 
up  on  the  edge  of  the  court,  ac- 
customed to  see  and  take  part  in 
the  festivities  and  royal  entertain- 
ments, which  give  in  the  soberest 
story  a  theatrical  glitter  and  pa- 
geantry to  the  small  but  wealthy 
courts  of  mediaeval  princes.  The 
house  of  Este  was  virtuous,  as 
Italian  princes  went  in  these  days ; 
but  underneath  the  masks  and 
revels  lay  a  dark  current  of  tra- 
gical human  life  and  crime,  which 
made  itself  miserably  apparent  to 
the  eyes  of  the  thoughtful  boy,  of 
whom  his  father  would  fain  have 
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made  a  court  physician.  The  world 
was  in  one  of  its  culminating  points 
of  wickedness  and  disorder.  The 
lights  of  Christian  faith  were  extin- 
guished everywhere,  except  where 
they  linger  longest,  in  the  peasant 
huts  where  people  knew  no  bet- 
ter, or  perhaps  dimly  in  some  re- 
mote cloister,  where  here  and  there 
an  ignorant  monk  said  his  pater- 
noster out  of  a  faithful  heart.  The 
learned  and  wise  and  great  pro- 
fessed a  kind  of  elegant  theo- 
retical paganism,  which  did  not 
object,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  to  the 
gorgeous  rites  of  the  Church ;  and, 
as  was  natural  under  the  reign  of  a 
sham  belief  falsely  held,  confusion 
and  falsehood  became  predominant 
throughout  the  bewildered  country. 
To  be  in  favour  at  court,  yet  to 
keep  an  eye  and  ear  open  to  the 
chances  of  conspiracy,  was  the  creed 
of  the  rich ;  to  see  all  the  spectacles 
and  bear  all  the  spoliations,  was  the 
philosophy  of  the  poor.  Above,  all 
glitter  and  cloth -of -gold,  feats  of 
arms  and  smiles  of  ladies,  and  re- 
ception of  wandering  princes,  popes, 
and  emperors  ;  beneath,  all  wrongs 
and  hardships,  prisons  and  plagues 
and  famines,  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion. The  lad  Girolamo  grew  up, 
with  deep  eyes  piercing,  from  be- 
neath his  heavy  overhanging  brow, 
through  and  through  the  gilded 
mask.  He  was  close  to  it,  almost 
behind  the  scenes  ;  and,  musing 
in  the  leisure  of  his  youth,  his  in- 
dignant heart  burned  within  him. 
When  other  lads  began  to  touch  their 
light  lutes  to  love-measures,  he  set 
the  sadness  of  his  soul  to  his,  and 
taught  the  tender  chords  to  cry  out 
and  mourn  over  the  ruin  of  the 
world.  He,  too,  had  his  love-strain, 
a  short  and  sad  romance.  Matters 
went  ill  with  the  stern-featured  boy 
in  that  court,  where  smooth  faces 
count  for  more  than  high  hearts. 
Perhaps  this  youthful  disappoint- 
ment gave  the  last  touch  of  personal 


bitterness  to  the  indignation  and  sor- 
row of  his  soul.  Amid  false  princes, 
false  priests,  false  love  and  learn- 
ing, where  was  the  young  enthu- 
siast to  flee  for  that  truth  without 
which  he  found  it  impossible  to 
live?  Looking  round  upon  the 
world  with  indignant  youthful  ob- 
servation, he  found  that  "  ogni 
mrtute  ed  ogni  bel  costume"  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  face  of  the  earth 
— that  men  were  not  even  ashamed 
of  their  vices — and  that  the  popular 
ideal  was  realised  in  him, 

"  Che  per  fraude  e  per  forza  la  piu  acquisto, 

Chi  sprezza  il  ciel  con  Cristo, 
E  sempre  pensa  altrui  cacciare  al  fondo."  * 

Pondering  such  thoughts,  he  wan- 
dered about  the  churches,  praying 
long  before  deserted  altars,  where 
few  came  to  worship ;  and  medi- 
tating in  his  melancholy  mind  an 
escape  out  of  the  dreary  world  in- 
to the  cloister,  where  purity  and 
truth  might  still  be  possible.  Such 
an  escape,  however,  involved  the 
destruction  of  all  the  hopes  of  his 
family,  of  all  the  gentler  affections 
of  his  youth  ;  and  the  lad  lingered 
over  the  irrevocable  step  with  a 
bursting  heart. 

At  length,  when  his  powers  of  self- 
control  were  almost  exhausted,  there 
occurred  afesta  in  Ferrara — the  fes- 
tival of  St  George.  The  Savonarole, 
like  all  their  neighbours,  were  out 
in  the  gay  Corso  in  the  sweet  April 
weather.  Girolamo  lingered  in  the 
deserted  house  when  all  the  holiday 
people  were  gone.  With  a  boyish 
instinct  he  laid  among  his  books  in 
the  window  an  essay  on  '  Disregard 
of  the  World ' — and  then,  escaping 
unobserved,  took  his  mournful  way 
to  Bologna,  where  he  went  at  once 
to  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans 
and  asked  admission.  He  was  re- 
ceived at  once,  without  any  appa- 
rent difficulty ;  and  on  the  same 
day,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself 
alone,  he  wrote  to  his  father  to  ex- 
plain and  beg  for  forgiveness.  In 


*  Who  most  by  fraud  and  violence  gaining, 

And  heaven  and  Christ  disdaining, 
Dreams  how  to  drive  his  neighbour  to  despair. 
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with  tears,  he  begs  that  he  may  not 
be  supposed  to  have  acted  from  a 
puerile  impulse,  and  appeals  to  his 
father,  as  a  man  of  firm  mind,  to 
judge  him  justly.  Here  are  the 
reasons  of  his  flight : — 

"  The  motives  by  which  I  have  been 
led  to  enter  into  a  religious  life  are 
these :  the  great  misery  of  the  world ; 
the  iniquities  of  men ;  the  rapes,  adul- 
teries, robberies ;  their  pride,  idolatry, 
and  fearful  blasphemies  ;  so  that  things 
have  come  to  such  a  pass  that  no  one 
can  be  found  acting  righteously.  Many 
times  a-day  have  I  repeated  with  tears 
the  verse,  Heu  !  fuge  crudeles  terras,  fuge 
littus  avarum.  I  could  not  endure  the 
enormous  wickedness  of  the  blinded 
people  of  Italy;  and  the  more  so,  be- 
cause I  saw  everywhere  virtue  despised 
and  vice  honoured.  .  .  .  Think  not 
that  it  was  not  a  severe  pang  to  me  to 
sever  myself  from  you.  Believe  me  that 
never  since  I  was  born  did  I  suffer  so 
great  mental  anguish,  when  I  felt  that 
I  was  about  to  leave  my  own  flesh  and 
blood,  that  I  was  going  among  people 
who  were  strangers  to  me,  and  so  offering 
up  a  sacrifice  of  my  body  to  Jesus  Christ 
by  placing  myself  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  knew  me  not.  But  then,  reflecting 
that  it  was  God  who  called  me,  that 
He  did  not  disdain  to  make  me,  a  poor 
worm,  one  of  His  servants,  I  could  not 
dare  to  (Jo  otherwise  than  obey  so  sweet, 
so  holy  a  voice  that  said  to  me,  l  Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden.'  ...  I  know  that  your  grief 
was  much  more  severe  by  my  secret 
.departure,  that  I  seemed  to  fly  from 
you ;  but  be  assured  that  so  great  was 
my  own  pain  and  misery  in  parting  from 
you,  that  if  I  had  laid  open  my  breast  to 
you,  I  verily  believe  that  the  very  idea 
that  I  was  going  to  leave  you  would  have 
broken  my  heart,  and  that  I  must  have 
abandoned  my  intention.  You  cannot, 
therefore,  be  surprised  that  I  did  not  tell 
you.  It  is,  however,  true  that  I  left  a 
paper  upon  the  books  in  the  window,  in 
which  I  gave  you  notice  of  what  I  was 
about  to  do.  I  beseech  you,  therefore, 
my  dear  father,  to  cease  to  grieve,  and 
that  you  will  not  add  to  the  sorrow  and 
pain  I  am  now  enduring,  not  on  ac- 
count of  what  I  have  done,  which  most 
assuredly  I  have  no  wish  to  retrace,  even 
were  I  certain  that  by  so  doing  I  should 
become  greater  than  Caesar.  But  I  am, 
like  you,  made  of  flesh  and  blood,  and 
feelings  so  resist  reason,  that  I  have  a 
severe  battle  to  fight  to  prevent  the  devil 
from  leaping  on  my  shoulders,  and  espe- 


cially when  I  think  of  you.  The  days 
when  the  wounds  are  fresh  will  soon  pass 
away,  and  then  I  hope  that  both  you  and 
I  will  be  more  consoled  in  this  world  by 
the  grace  of  God,  in  the  next  by  glory. 
Nothing  more  remains  for  me  to  say, 
than  to  beseech  you,  as  a  man  of  strong 
mind,  to  comfort  my  mother ;  and  I  pray 
that  you  and  she  will  give  me  your 
blessing.  I  shall  ever  pray  fervently  for 
the'good  of  your  souls.  From  Bologna, 
the  25th  of  April  1475. 

"HiERONYMus  SAVONAROLA, 
"  Your  son." 

Upon  this  touching  letter  was 
found  a  memorandum  by  the  elder 
Savonarola,  which  is,  in  its  unim- 
passioned  historical  record  of  hopes 
buried,  almost  more  touching  than 
the  letter  itself.  "I  recall,''  said 
the  wounded  father,  in  the  first 
pang  of  his  disappointment,  "  how, 
on  the  21st  day  of  September 
1452,  my  Lena  presented  me  with 
a  boy  at  the  hour  of  23^.  It 
was  a  Thursday,  the  feast  of  the 
Apostle  and  Evangelist  St  Matthew. 
He  was  baptised  and  held  up  at  the 
font  by  Signor  Francesco  Libanori, 
the  secretary  of  our  illustrious  High- 
ness, and  received  the  names  of 
Girolamo  Maria  Francesco  and  Mat- 

teo .  He  joined  the  Dominican 

Friars  at  Bologna  on  the  23d  of 
April  1475,  and  assumed  their 
dress." 

This  stern  and  mournful  scrap  of 
family  history,  concluding  the  re- 
gister as  if  with  the  decisive  bar 
of  death,  for  that  son  of  whom  so 
much  had  been  hoped,  and  wrho 
yet,  though  his  father  dreamed  it 
not,  was  to  make  the  name  of 
Savonarola  known  to  all  time,  gives 
us  a  clearer  insight  into  the  grief 
and  disappointment  of  that  distant 
household  in  Ferrara  than  pages  of 
description.  A  sad  anniversary  to 
them  must  have  been  the  April 
festa,  with  all  its  glories  out  of 
doors.  The  MS.  "left  on  the 
books  in  the  window,"  was  also 
marked  by  the  sad  father  with 
the  date  of  his  son's  departure. 
"  On  St  George's  Day,  in  the,  year 
1475,"  he  repeats,  "  Girolamo,  my 
son,  then  a  student  of  arts  (being 
intended  for  the  medical  profes- 
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sion),  left  our  house,  and  went  to 
Bologna,  and  entered  the  Domini- 
can convent,  intending  to  remain 
there  and  become  a  monk,  leaving 
me,  Nicolo  Savonarola,  his  father, 
for  my  comfort  nothing  but  these 
writings."  The  hopes  of  the  fam- 
ily were  thus  extinguished  for  ever : 
their  gifted  son  was  lost — dead  to 
them,  as  he  himself  repeats  at  a 
later  period.  The  little  Albert 
might,  indeed,  be  trained  to  the 
hereditary  profession,  and  fill  his 
brother's  place  ;  but,  so  far  as  Giro- 
lamo was  concerned,  hope  and  pride 
were  over  for  ever. 

He  spent  seven  years  after  in  his 
cloister  at  Bologna,  not  a  servant,  as 
he  had  intended  to  be  made,  but  an 
instructor  of  novices,  developing  his 
own  mind  under  what  were,  perhaps, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  influences 
he  could  have  been  surrounded 
with,  but  immediately  waking,  with 
as  deep  a  sense  of  reality  as  that 
which  had  driven  him  out  of  the 
world,  to  the  dangers  and  miseries 
which  menaced  the  Church.  Again 
the  young  man's  trouble  broke 
forth  into  verse,  but  now  it  was 
De  Ruina  Ecclesice  that  his  mourn- 
ful lute  lamented.  He  saw  a  vision 
of  the  Church,  wounded  and  im- 
poverished, dwelling  in  a  cave, 
where  she  "led  her  life  in  weep- 
ing." It  was  Rome,  she  said,  "una 
fallace,  superba  meretrice,"  who  had 
brought  her  so  low ;  but  when  the 
young  reformer  started  up  with  in- 
dignant devotion  to  "break  the 
great  wings "  of  the  harlot,  the 
Church  hushed  the  impetuous 
youth.  "  Weep  and  be  silent;  this 
is  best,"  said  the  sacred  mother. 
Such  was  the  half -despairing  pa- 
tience into  which  the  young  optim- 
ist, who  had  imagined  the  cloister 
a  refuge  from  all  ills,  had  to  subdue 
himself,  when  his  deep  eyes  had  time 
to  penetrate  the  veil  of  life  within  as 
well  as  without  the  holy  enclosure. 
A  sad,  abstracted,  emaciated  monk, 
always  with  his  cowl  over  his  head, 
and  a  world  of  indignant  sorrow- 
ful thoughts  throbbing  underneath, 
finding  the  world  utterly  corrupt, 
yet  evermore  giving  the  devil  the 


lie,  and  declaring  that  so  it  must 
not,  shall  not,  continue  to  be; 
wearing  the  stones  with  his  weary 
feet  in  impatient  pacings,  with  his 
knees  in  vehement  prayers,  and  his 
own  sensitive  frame  with  fastings 
and  discipline,  if,  perhaps,  that 
might  mend  the  matter;  but  not 
troublesome  to  his  superiors,  being 
far  too  deeply  occupied  with  that 
passion  of  horror  and  grief  and 
prophetic  indignation  in  his  heart. 
One  wicked  pope  succeeded  another 
as  the  young  monk  ripened  into 
manhood  and  instructed  the  novices, 
doubtless  sowing  strange  seed  in 
the  minds  of  his  pupils.  All  around 
the  Bolognese  cloister  Italy  heaved 
and  struggled  in  a  chaos  of  disorder 
and  vice  and  imbecility.  In  his 
own  Ferrara  a  pretender  sought 
and  lost  the  crown  and  his  life ;  in 
Milan  and  Florence,  murder  took 
the  aid  of  sacrilege,  and  slew  its 
victims  at  the  altar  in  the  most 
sacred  acts  of  worship.  There  was 
not  a  single  spot  in  the  desert  upon 
which  his  burning  eyes  could  rest 
for  consolation,  for  he  had  not 
yet  even  found  that  voice  and 
utterance  with  which  he  was  here- 
after to  plead  God's  cause  against 
the  world. 

At  the  end  of  these  seven  years  he 
was  sent  back  to  Ferrara  for  a  time, 
the  only  record  of  which  lies  in  his 
repetition  of  the  familiar  saying, 
that  a  prophet  has  no  honour  in 
his  own  country.  In  the  same 
year  (]482),  Ferrara  having  be- 
come a  centre  of  war,  the  superior 
of  the  Dominicans  dispersed  the 
greater  number  of  his  monks,  and 
sent ;  Fra  Girolamo  to  Florence. 
There  he  went  to  the  Convent  of 
San  Marco,  then  one  of  the  most 
dignified  and  learned  communities 
of  the  order,  as  it  still  continues  to 
be.  A  library  of  valuable  manu- 
scripts had  given  importance  to  the 
brotherhood,  for  which  Cosmo  di 
Medici  had  built  a  new  convent, 
establishing  thereby  the  first  public 
library  in  Italy;  and  an  equal  and 
sweeter  glory  had  been  thrown 
around  the  house  by  the  pictures 
of  the  Blessed  Angelico,  which  are 
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still  exhibited  there  with  so  much 
pride  and  love.  The  monks  were 
not  only  more  cultured  than  most 
of  their  brethren,  but  were  under 
the  influence  of  traditions  of  sanc- 
tity belonging  to  the  beloved  clois- 
ter, from  which,  not  many  years  be- 
fore, a  saint  had  gone  not  only  to 
paradise,  but  to  canonisation,  leav- 
ing behind  him  a  fragrance  of  love 
and  good  works  which  had  not  yet 
had  time  to  pass  away.  The  heart 
of  the  monk  of  Ferrara  rose  when 
he  reached  this  home  of  learning 
and  art  and  devotion,  and  saw  how 
the  hills  stand  round  about  Flor- 
ence as  round  Jerusalem,  watching 
with  a  solemn  devotion  the  beauti- 
ful human  town  rearing  all  her 
spires  and  towers  under  their  silent 
shadow.  The  spell  of  that  beauty 
melted  the  melancholy  friar.  He 
took  a  little  hope  and  comfort  in 
his  forlorn  soul  out  of  the  inefface- 
able loveliness  which  no  power  of 
man  could  debase,  and  resumed  his 
humble  labours  among  the  novices, 
gazing  with  anxious  eyes  upon  the 
unfamiliar  forms  of  life  around  him. 
The  skies  were  bright  over  Florence, 
and  mirth  and  music  were  in  her 
streets,  and  the  heart  of  Fra  Giro- 
lamo was  young.  Perhaps  here  the 
"  alma  gentile"  the  soul  of  good- 
ness, might  even  upon  earth  be 
found  at  last. 

These  were  the  days  of  the  Mag- 
nificent Lorenzo,  when  Florence 
was  the  seat  of  all  the  Muses,  when 
learning  was  all  but  universal,  and 
when,  so  far  from  perceiving  in  the 
special  costume  of  their  own  exist- 
ence the  picturesque  features  which 
have  dazzled  so  many  succeeding 
generations,  the  men  of  the  time 
fell  back  upon  remote  antiquity, 
and  made  violent  efforts  after 
heathen  elegance,  and  successful 
attempts  to  rival  the  vices  of  the 
old  Grecian  republics,  in  which 
there  was  so  much  analogy  to  their 
own.  A  curious,  busy-idle,  osten- 
tatious, pedantic  public,  learned  in 
manuscripts  and  gems,  subtle  in 
philosophy,  fastidious  in  verse, 
preserved  from  utter  unreality  only 
by  the  stormy  necessities  of  the 


time,  which  made  the  existence  of 
so  many  principalities  and  republics 
in  Italy  dependent  upon  the  sharp 
wits  and  swords  of  their  special 
governors,  and  left  one  healthful 
outlet  of  politics  to  keep  life  in  the 
artificial  society.  Though  the  world 
in  those  days  could  find  nothing  bet- 
ter to  do  than  painfully  to  produce 
an  imitation  of  Athens  or  Corinth, 
posterity  since  has  found  an  unfailing 
attraction  in  that  age  of  diabolical 
wickedness  and  enervating  culture, 
of  universal  disbelief  and  credulity, 
cynicism  and  superstition — those 
two  sworn  brethren  who  are  never 
very  far  apart.  How  here  and 
there  a  man  of  letters  bewildered 
Ms  intellect  with  verbal  studies  ; 
how,  more  frequently,  the  lively 
current  in  the  piazza  laughed  and 
jested,  and  made  epigrams  on  every- 
thing human  and  divine ;  how  the 
peasants  in  their  white  scattered 
villages,  gleaming  like  distant  sails 
at  sea,  through  the  excess  of  misty 
sunshine,  down  the  vale  of  Arno, 
lived  in  a  kind  of  honest  misery, 
subject  to  outbreaks  of  ruin,  yet 
with  alleviations  of  festival  and  pro- 
cession, and  necklaces  of  pearl ; 
how  the  mass  of  the  burghers  within 
the  walls,  who  were  too  lowly  to  be 
elegant  Latinists  and  Pagans,  still 
imitated  their  lords  heartily  in 
amusements  less  refined,  and  ever 
and  anon  obeyed  the  sound  of  the 
great  bell,  and  gathered  in  noisy 
parliamenti,  to  do,  under  a  pretence 
of  freedom,  with  true  popular  ser- 
vility, the  will  of  the  Magnificent, — 
all  this  is  familiar  enough  to  most 
readers.  Perhaps  no  more  power- 
ful or  lifelike  picture  of  the  time  is 
to  be  found  than  that  which  is  at 
present  being  set  forth  before  the 
English  public  in  the  story  of  '  Ro- 
mola/  a  picture  somewhat  marred 
by  the  over-elaboration  of  archaeo- 
logical details,  but  vivid  and  living, 
as  was  to  be  looked  for  from  the 
artist.  On  this  joyous,  elegant, 
vicious  society,  the  new  monk  of  St 
Mark's  gazed  at  first  with  wonder 
and  hope.  But  he  could  not  long 
deceive  himself.  The  first  illusion 
dropped  from  those  eyes  which  were 
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possessed  by  an  insight  sharp  and 
painful  as  the  touch  of  Ithuriel's 
spear.  Again  he  looked  round,  and 
knew,  in  the  passionate  disappoint- 
ment of  his  soul,  that  the  loveliest 
of  earthly  scenes  makes  little  differ- 
ence, and  that  still  all  men  were 
liars.  The  renewed  pang  went  to  his 
heart.  For  the  first  time  he  seems 
to  have  been  not  only  disappointed 
but  discouraged — a  discouragement 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
tried  his  own  powers  and  failed. 
He  preached,  and  but  five-and- 
twenty  languid  hearers  occupied 
the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo  when  he 
made  his  first  appearance.  At  the 
same  time  the  great  aisles  of  Santo 
Spirito,  on  the  other  side  of  Arno, 
were  thronged  with  an  overflowing 
multitude,  who  went  there  to  listen 
to  a  popular  preacher  of  a  type 
more  usual  than  Fra  Girolamo. 
"  Posterity  has  forgotten  the  very 
name  of  Gennezzano,"  says  Profes- 
sor Villari,  "  but  his  contemporaries 
lauded  him  to  the  skies.  He  was 
very  studied  in  his  sentences,  lan- 
guage, and  action  ;  he  recited  pas- 
sages of  Greek  and  Latin  poetry 
gracefully,  and  constantly  quoted 
Aristotle  and  Plato.  Not  unfre- 
quently  he  told  anecdotes  which 
excited  the  risibility  of  the  congre- 
gation ;  and  he  always  availed  him- 
self of  whatever  was  likely  to  add 
to  the  number  of  his  hearers."  This 
curious  junction  of  the  temporary 
characteristics  of  the  age  of  Lorenzo 
with  those  universal  features  of 
popular  preaching  well  known  to 
ourselves  in  the  age  of  Spurgeon, 
is  edifying  to  hear  of.  But  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  the  Dominican 
monk  should  have  lost  heart  for  the 
moment,  as  so  many  have  been 
tempted  to  do  since,  at  sight  of  the 
'meretricious  popular  oratory  in  pre- 
sence of  which  his  own  solemn  pro- 
phetic voice  found  no  acceptance 
with  the  crowd. 

Savonarola  had  now  attained 
the  age  of  ambition,  the  maturity 
of  manhood,  and  could  not  fail  to 
know  what  powers  were  smoulder- 
ing unperceived,  consuming  his  soul, 
in  his  own  silent  bosom.  He  stop- 


ped short  upon  the  threshold  of  his 
life,  as  so  many  great  preachers 
and  leaders  of  men  have  done  since 
then.  For  some  time  he  thought 
of  giving  up  the  hope  of  preaching, 
and  of  confining  himself  to  those 
novices  of  St  Dominic  whom  he 
had  already  spent  so  many  undis- 
tinguished years  in  training.  Silent, 
without  comfort  or  companion,  he 
turned  from  the  monks,  who,  like 
all  their  contemporaries,  were  more 
engrossed  with  the  manuscripts  in 
their  library,  the  visits  of  the  learn- 
ed, and  the  endless  disputes  between 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  than  with  right- 
eousness, temperance,  and  judg- 
ment to  come  ;  and,  in  the  solitude 
of  his  cell,  sought  refuge  from  the 
gossip  and  chatter  of  empty  erudi- 
tion, in  perpetual  prayers  and  mus- 
ings over  that  doomed  Italy  and 
humanity  which  lay  before  him  in 
corruption  and  dissolution,  beyond 
the  help  of  man.  His  mind  was 
oppressed  to  the  last  bound  of  en- 
durance by  the  consciousness  of 
that  misery  of  which  the  victims 
themselves  were  not  conscious.  In 
his  solitude  the  fire  burned.  Audi- 
ble communications  from  heaven 
seemed  to  breathe  into  the  worn- 
out  heart  of  the  melancholy  monk, 
confirming  all  his  conclusions,  and 
giving  the  authority  of  God  to  his 
enthusiasm.  The  profound  neces- 
sities of  nature  and  reason  mingled 
with  that  strange  flicker  of  ap- 
parent inspiration  which  in  almost 
every  country  and  age  has  thrown 
doubtful  lights,  much  disputed, 
around  every  great  revival  of  re- 
ligion. The  first  convinced  him 
that  the  guilt  and  wretchedness 
around,  with  its  thin  meretricious 
veil  of  amusement  and  grace,  could 
not  last  ;  that  God  would  not 
suffer  His  world  to  die  out  amid 
such  foul  dreams ;  and  that  sharp 
calamity  and  sorrow  must  come 
to  restore  the  divine  image  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  world.  The 
other  kindled  ecstatic  lights  in  those 
deep  eyes,  hollowed  deeper  in  their 
sockets  by  incessant  watching,  and 
whispered  strange  communications 
in  the  silence  to  his  strained  ears. 
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He  knew  himself  the  only  man  who 
took  passionately  to  heart  the  de- 
basement of  the  race,  and  the  con- 
viction wrought  in  him  a  corre- 
sponding certainty  that  this  was  the 
voice  of  God,  which  breathed  out  of 
trance  and  vision,  and  commissioned 
him  to  the  work  of  a  prophet  and 
apostle.  Centuries  after  the  time 
of  Savonarola,  these  strange  ecstatic 
voices  and  impulses  have  exercised 
sway  over  some  of  the  most  heroic 
souls  of  the  modern  world.  In  his 
day  every  kind  of  irregular  com- 
munication with  the  unseen  was 
still  devoutly  believed  in.  Know- 
ing the  perfect  sincerity  of  his  own 
heart,  and  seeing  no  reason  why 
the  God  he  addressed  so  fervently 
should  not  make  audible  response 
to  him,  the  solitary  monk  took 
comfort  in  his  own  trance  and 
ecstasy.  "  One  day,  as  he  was  con- 
versing with  a  brother  monk,  the 
heavens  seemed  to  open  all  at  once 
and  place  before  his  eyes  the  future 
calamities  of  the  Church,  and  a  voice 
commanded  him  to  declare  them  in 
the  face  of  the  people.  He,  from 
that  moment,  felt  convinced  of  his 
divine  mission ;  he  held  it  to  be 
the  highest  duty  of  his  life,  and  his 
only  thought  was  how  to  fulfil  that 
duty."  From  henceforward  his 
course  was  decided.  He  was  a 
preacher  not  by  his  own  choice,  nor 
by  the  will  of  a  superior,  but  by  the 
commission  of  God.  But  the  reve- 
lation, though  glorious,  was  terrible 
to  flesh  and  blood.  No  earthly  suc- 
cess or  reward  shone  through  the 
mist  of  prophecy  to  gladden  the 
ecstatic  in  his  dreams.  A  crown  of 
martyrdom  hovered  visionary  but 
steadfast  over  the  stormy  way  :  the 
scene  might  change,  the  path  might 
unfold,  but  that  fiery  crown  was 
never  absent  from  the  solemn  future 
which  rolled  forth  in  clouds  and 
darkness  before  him.  Fra  Girolamo 
rejoiced,  and  rose  up  in  the  strength 
of  his  manhood  and  genius  to  the 
great  commission.  He  was  no 
longer  a  nameless  monk,  but  the 
prophet  of  the  Lord  j  he  had  that 
to  do  which  no  other  man  in  Italy 
had  yet  thought  of  doing.  He  was 


glad,  like  a  soldier  who  lias  won  the 
post  of  danger  and  honour.  Labour, 
sorrow,  strife,  and  a  martyr's  death 
lay  before,  but  first  a  world  was  to 
be  won  back  again  to  purity  and 
truth  and  the  love  of  God. 

After  this  all  went,  in  a  mournful 
and  solemn  fashion,  well.  He  was 
not  to  deliver  his  authoritative  mes- 
sage first  to  Florence.  In  the  follow- 
ing Lent  he  was  sent  to  San  Gemi- 
niano  among  the  hills,  to  preach 
to  the  smaller  municipality  there. 
He  went  among  them  like  a  second 
Baptist,  conning  no  fine  sentences, 
but  proclaiming  with  the  voice  of 
a  prophet  his  emphatic  burden — 
Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand.  "  The  Church  will  be 
scourged,  then  regenerated,  and  this 
quickly."  Among  these  hill-folk 
there  were  thoughtful  observers,  in 
whose  minds  a  natural  foreboding 
had  risen  at  sight  of  all  the  wicked- 
ness going  on  around.  The  new 
preacher  gave  voice  and  solemn 
utterance  to  that  unexpressed  un- 
easiness. Their  hearts  seconded  his 
vehement  appeal ;  and  for  the  first 
time  a  human  assembly,  moved  to 
comprehension  and  agreement,  con- 
firmed to  his  own  consciousness  his 
prophetic  commission.  He  returned 
to  Florence,  calmed  and  strengthen- 
ed by  the  sense  of  having  begun  his 
work.  When  Lent  returned  he  was 
again  sent  away  to  Lombardy,  speci- 
ally to  Brescia,  where  he  expounded 
the  Apocalyptic  plagues ;  "  charged 
the  people  with  their  sins,  arraigned 
the  whole  of  Italy,  and  threatened 
all  with  the  wrath  of  God  ;"  leav- 
ing upon  the  awed  community  there 
so  deep  a  sense  of  his  high  mission, 
that,  years  after  his  death,  the 
Brescians  in  their  troubles  recalled 
the  words  of  the  Dominican  preacher. 
He  made  a  similar  impression  about 
the  same  time  on  a  more  difficult 
auditory — a  chapter  of  his  own  order 
assembled  at  Reggio,  among  whom 
the  hard-featured  Frate  sat  silent, 
his  cowl  drawn  over  his  head,  his 
deep  eyes,  "  intensely  vivid/'  burn- 
ing with  an  abstracted  fire,  his 
harsh  but  kind  lips  set,  while  his 
brethren  debated  theological  ques- 
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tions,  and  made  sparkling  play  of 
philosophy  and  logic  such  as  their 
souls  loved.  But  when  they  came 
to  questions  of  discipline,  the  soul 
of  the  prophet  woke.  He  rose  and 
plunged  with  characteristic  impetu- 
osity into  the  subject  which  occu- 
pied so  much  of  his  thoughts.  The 
corruption  of  the  clergy  was  of  all 
griefs  perhaps  the  one  that  lay 
closest  to  his  heart ;  but  the  grand 
burst  of  indignant  denunciation 
which  took  the  order  by  surprise 
does  not  seem  to  have  exasperated 
his  brethren.  Most  likely  they 
knew  but  too  well  how  true  was 
his  complaint,  and  felt  as  even  cul- 
prits will,  when  they  are  in  the 
position  of  governors  and  legis- 
lators, how  hard  it  is  for  disci- 
pline to  bring  about  reformation. 
Strangers,  too,  were  present,  to 
whom  the  monk  so  mightily  in 
earnest  was  like  a  new  revelation. 
Among  others,  the  graceful  and  gay 
Prince  Pico  della  Mirandola,  the 
Admirable  Crichton  of  the  age. 
These  chance  hearers  spread  the 
fame  of  the  new  preacher  all  over 
Italy.  He  remained  in  Lombardy, 
with  various  changes  from  one  place 
to  another,  till  the  year  1490,  when, 
moved  by  his  growing  fame,  his 
superiors,  at  the  special  instance  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  recalled  him  to 
Florence.  With  some  reluctance 
he  obeyed,  for  Florence  had  still 
no  associations  but  those  of  dis- 
couragement and  indifference  to  its 
future  prophet.  He  went  back  to 
St  Mark's  to  his  novices,  and  re- 
sumed that  careful  education  of  the 
new  generation  of  which  he  was 
himself  to  reap  the  fruit  in  a  de- 
voted and  enthusiastic  community. 
His  brethren  received  him,  says 
Padre  Marchese,  naturally  jealous 
for  the  honour  of  the  convent,  as 
an  angel  from  heaven.  Then  the 
roused  curiosity  of  the  public  be- 
gan to  disturb  him  at  his  labours. 
Pico,  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  man 
who  has  discovered  a  new  genius, 
had  vaunted  the  powers  of  his 


friend;  and  Florence  which  knew 
nothing  of  Fra  Girolamo,took  Pico's 
word,  as  was  natural,  and  thrust  its 
pioneers  into  the  garden  of  St  Mark's, 
where,  "under  the  shadow  of  a 
damask  rose-tree,"  the  new  prophet 
opened  the  Apocalypse  and  dis- 
coursed to  his  Florentine  hearers,  as 
to  those  of  Brescia,  of  the  troubles 
to  come.  The  white-robed  friar, 
with  deep  eyes  gleaming  from  under 
his  cowl,  beneath  that  fairy  canopy 
of  roses,  must  have  been  a  sight  for 
a  painter.  The  congregation  in- 
creased and  crowded  the  cloister ; 
and  at  length,  on  the  1st  August 
1490,  Savonarola  ascended  the  pul- 
pit in  his  convent  church,  and 
poured  forth  upon  the  astonished 
crowd,  in  all  the  fervour  of  his 
natural  powers  and  increased  con- 
fidence, the  burden  of  prophecy  with 
which  for  all  these  years  his  heart 
had  burned.  The  effect  was  elec- 
trical. The  great  voice  thrilled 
through  Florence  with  reverbera- 
tions like  thunder  ;  nothing  else  was 
spoken  of  in  all  the  coteries  of  the 
city;  and  the  work  of  his  life  was 
at  last  begun. 

The  astonishing  power  and  influ- 
ence of  his  preaching,  rising  from 
this  time  into  higher  and  higher 
command  of  his  audience,  till  at 
length  he  reigned  supreme,  a  gener- 
ous and  self-forgetting  despot  in  his 
pulpit,  is  unquestionably  to  be  at- 
tributed in  part  to  the  fact  that,  in 
marked  contrast  to  those  popular 
orators  who  quoted  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, he  derived  all  his  subjects 
and  arguments  from  the  Bible 
alone. 

"  Savonarola,"  says  the  learned  Padre 
Marchese  *  of  his  own  convent,  by  whose 
labours  so  much  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  life  of  the  illustrious  Domini- 
can, "wrought  the  resurrection  of  pul- 
Eit  eloquence  in  Italy,  and  raised  it 
:om  its  abject  condition  by  the  study 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  of  the 
fathers.  These  studies  furnished  his 
mind  so  richly  that,  leaving  the  scho- 
lastic follies  and  indecorous  nonsense  (of 
his  predecessors),  he  addressed  himself 


*  '  Sunto  Storico  del  Convento  di  San  Marco  di  Firenze :  del  Padre  Vincenzo  Mar- 
chese de'  Predicatori. '    Florence,  1855. 
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to  the  moral  perfection  of  the  people, 
thundering  against  vice  with  a  severe 
voice  which  disdained  to  flatter,  and  which 
revealed,  trembling,  the  wounds  of  hu- 
manity. His  eloquence,  which,  up  to 
this  time  had  been  simple,  affectionate, 
and  unadorned,  suddenly  brightened 
with  prophetic  fire,  and  his  style  re- 
ceived new  animation  and  colour  from 
the  grand  imaginations  of  the  inspired 
books.  From  Isaiah  he  took  impetu- 
osity and  force  ;  in  the  pathetic  nar- 
rative of  our  calamities,  and  in  lamenta- 
tion over  present  and  future  evils,  he 
borrowed  the  tenderness  of  Jeremiah. 
When  he  expounded  the  terrible  visions 
with  which  he  carried  terror  to  his  audi- 
tors, he  rose  to  the  elevation  of  Ezekiel 
and  of  Joel.  In  the  very  words  of  Hosea 
and  Micah  he  fulminated  against  tyrants 
and  the  vices  of  the  clergy  ;  and  more 
warmly,  in  the  overflowing  enthusiasm  of 
poetry,  intoned,  with  Amos,  a  canticle 
of  war.  Amos  was  his  favourite  pro- 
phet, and  the  one  whose  eloquence,  most 
of  all,  his  own  resembled.  Thus  his 
preaching,  hitherto  harsh  and  violent, 
gained  impetus,  rapidity,  clearness,  an 
elegant  and  animated  address,  and  that 
severe  look  in  which  glittered  a  light 
which  was  not  of  earth." 

All  through,  the  blazing  Italian 
summer,  under  the  roses  in  the 
convent-garden,  and  then  in  the 
Church  of  San  Marco,  the  inspired 
monk  continued  his  labour,  de- 
claiming, with  outbursts  of  stern 
magnificence,  and  a  heart  over- 
powered by  the  grandeur  of  his 
subject,  what  his  clerical  biogra- 
pher calls  his  "three  propositions" 
— that  the  Church  of  God  should 
be  reformed,  that  Italy  should  be 
scourged,  and  that  both  these 
events  should  happen  within  a 
short  time.  Such  was  the  "  gener- 
ous cry  which  echoed  through  all 
the  city"  throughout  the  year 
1490,  collecting  the  eager  Floren- 
tine public  from  all  quarters  of 
the  town  to  that  corner  where  the 
sun-scorched  and  shelterless  Square 
of  St  Mark  breaks  the  lengthy  mag- 
nificence of  Via  Larga.  Next  Lent 
the  orator,  whose  message  had  been 
listened  to  with  an  inevitable  excite- 
ment, and  whose  influence  began 
to  be  actively  felt  throughout  the 
city,  was  invited  to  occupy  the  pul- 
pit of  the  cathedral.  It  was  an 
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eventful  moment  in  his  life.  The 
burden  of  his  teaching  was  such 
that  nobody  could  listen  with  in- 
difference, and  eager  enthusiasm 
and  fierce  animosity  had  risen 
among  his  hearers.  "  This  first 
sermon,"  says  Marchese  —  whose 
narrative  we  follow  as  at  once 
briefer  and  more  graphic  than  that 
of  Villari — "  was  truly  a  signal  of 
war ;  and  Savonarola,  seeing  the 
great  excitement  in  all  minds,  the 
sudden  awakening  and  divisions  of 
the  citizens,  and  the  threatening 
attitude  of  many  among  them,  was 
so  troubled  by  it  that  he  had 
thoughts  of  changing  the  form, 
style,  and  argument  of  his  future 
preaching.  'God  is  my  witness,' 
he  himself  writes,  'that  all  the 
Saturday  and  throughout  the  night 
I  kept  awake  till  the  morning  of 
Sunday  without  being  able  to 
turn  to  any  other  subject,  every 
path  and  every  other  doctrine  ex- 
cept that  being  closed  to  me.  And 
in  the  morning  (being  very  weary 
with  the  long  vigil)  I  heard  this  said 
to  me : — "  Fool,  seest  thou  not  that 
it  is  the  will  of  God  thou  shouldst 
preach  thus  1 "  And  so  that  morn- 
ing I  preached  a  very  terrible  ser- 
mon.7 "  These  terrible  sermons 
continued  through  all  the  Lenten 
days  to  peal  out  of  the  religious 
gloom  of  the  Duomo  throughout 
the  startled  city,  confirming  the 
alarms  of  the  wise,  arousing  the 
national  heart,  which  had  been 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  accomplished 
tyrant  who  was  master  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  evoking,  at  the 
same  time,  not  only  an  enthusi- 
astic impulse  of  fright  and  repent- 
ance in  the  popular  bosom,  but  the 
hatred  and  fear  of  the  ruling  party, 
which  had  daggers  and  bravos  at 
command. 

The  excitement  of  popular  feel- 
ing which  thus  rose  around  Fra 
Girolamo,  worshipping  and  threat- 
ening —  moved  his  Dominican 
brethren  to  an  act  of  courage  and 
loyalty  for  which  they  deserve  all 
honour.  By  that  time  it  is  likely 
he  had  acquired  the  natural  ascend- 
ancy of  a  great  mind  even  amid  the 
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familiar  experience  of  the  convent, 
and  they  were  doubtless  proud  of 
the  fame  of  "  the  Ferrarese,"  to 
whom,  for  long,  everybody  had 
done  scanty  justice.  At  this  mo- 
ment of  commotion  they  rallied 
manfully  round  the  stranger  who 
had  brought  so  much  fame  to  their 
cloister ;  and,  that  "they  might 
the  better  retain  and  protect  him," 
elected  him  their  prior.  His  posi- 
tion in  the  convent  seems  to  have 
changed  altogether  during  this  in- 
terval. He  was  no  longer  a 
stranger  without  friends;  he  had 
found  not  only  a  faithful  band 
of  followers,  but  some  dear  and 
close  companions  in  San  Marco 
—  chief  of  whom  were  the  two 
monks  who  were  to  attend  him  to 
his  death — Domenico  Buonvicino 
of  Pescia,  and  Silvestro  Maruffi,  a 
Florentine.  Fra  Domenico  was 
such  a  loyal  and  undoubting 
henchman  as  is  seldom  wanting 
to  a  leader  of  the  highest  order — 
a  man  almost  more  heroic  in  his 
simplicity  than  his  master  himself. 
Fra  Silvestro,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a  born  ecstatic — belonging  to 
that  class  which  has  furnished  clair- 
voyants, mediums,  seers  of  sights 
and  visions,  to  all  ages  ;  an  uncer- 
tain and  timorous  spirit,  who  only 
learned  to  trust  in  himself  when 
fortified  by  Savonarola's  stern  and 
strong  conviction  that  his  dreams 
were  from  God,  yet  who  led  his 
master,  as  it  seems  always  the  part 
of  some  inferior  soul  to  do,  into 
a  wilder  unreason  than  ever,  even 
in  ecstasy,  could  occur  to  a  great 
mind.  Such  were  the  intimates 
and  such  the  retainers  of  the  friar, 
whose  work  thus  began  to  grow  and 
increase  upon  his  hands. 

It  was  the  custom  when  any 
superior  was  elected  in  a  convent 
of  the  city,  that  he  should  pay  his 
homage  to  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  to 
recommend  himself  and  his  convent 
to  the  patronage  of  the  Magnificent. 
This,  however,  the  new  prior  of  St 
Mark's  refused  to  do.  Lorenzo, 
who  seems  to  have  been  wise 
enough  to  recognise  a  great  man, 
either  friend  or  foe,  when  he  saw 


him,  instead  of  taking  offence  at 
this,  betrayed  a  certain  anxiety,  on 
the  contrary,  for  Savonarola's  friend- 
ship. He  tried  all  kinds  of  princely 
wiles  to  win  the  powerful  orator. 
He  went  to  walk  in  the  garden  of 
San  Marco,  by  way  of  affording  an 
opportunity  of  personal  intercourse 
to  the  stern  Dominican.  When 
this  strange  sight  was  seen,  a  crowd 
of  eager  Frati  rushed  to  the  new 
prior  to  make  him  aware  of  the 
Magnifico's  near  vicinity.  "  Did 
he  call  me  1 "  asked  Fra  Girolamo. 
The  mortified  monks  had  to  answer 
no.  "  Then  leave  him  in  peace 
and  liberty,"  said  the  immovable 
prior.  Finding  this  attempt  fail, 
Lorenzo  tried  the  efficacy  of  a  large 
contribution  in  gold  to  the  alms- 
box  of  the  convent  church,  which, 
however,  Savonarola,  not  to  be  out- 
witted, immediately  transferred  to 
the  Buon'uomimi  di  San  Martin  o,  a 
benevolent  fraternity.  The  baffled 
potentate  sent,  as  a  last  attempt,  a 
deputation  of  notable  Florentines, 
five  men  afterwards  well  known  to 
Savonarola  and  the  world,  to  re- 
monstrate with  the  friar  as  if  from 
themselves,  to  entreat  him  to  alter 
his  mode  of  preaching,  and  not  to 
disturb  the  peace  and  amusements 
of  the  community.  The  dauntless 
priest  met  the  patricians  in  the 
strength  of  a  commission  far  higher 
than  theirs.  He  told  them  to  go 
back  to  Lorenzo  and  bid  him  re- 
pent of  his  sins,  which  God  would 
speedily  punish.  When  the  startled 
ambassadors  warned  him  to  be 
silent,  on  pain  of  being  banished, 
he  answered  with  the  voice  of  a 
prophet — "  You  may  fear  banish- 
ment, you  who  have  wives  and 
children — I  fear  it  not ;  for  how- 
ever good  it  is  to  be  here,  your 
country  is  but  as  a  grain  of  wheat 
in  comparison  with  all  the  world. 
I  am  a  stranger,  and  Lorenzo  is  a 
citizen  and  the  first  in  the  city ;  but 
it  is  I  who  shall  stay,  and  he  shall 
go  away."  Lorenzo  made  no  further 
attempts  to  conciliate  Savonarola. 
He  engaged  a  rival  priest  and  orator 
to  attack  him  in  the  pulpit,  but 
with  worse  than  no  effect,  for  the 
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enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  in- 
creased by  the  unworthy  effort. 
But  the  magnificent  worldling  had 
been  moved  somehow  in  his  showy 
soul  to  believe  in  this  man,  who 
was  neither  to  be  threatened  nor 
flattered.  When  he  was  dying,  a 
year  later,  he  sent  on  his  deathbed 
for  the  monk  of  San  Marco.  It  is 
a  strange  scene,  and  one  which  it  is 
curious  to  find  has  escaped  the  at- 
tention of  painters.  Fra  Girolamo 
came,  upon  a  second  summons,  and 
stood  by  the  bedside  where  lay  the 
most  accomplished  man  of  his  time, 
the  philosopher,  poet,  prince,  and 
tyrant,  who  had  done  so  much 
wrong  to  Florence.  For  the  first 
time  the  brilliant  Lorenzo  saw  those 
deep  prophetic  eyes  gleaming  from 
under  the  cowl  in  stern  pity  upon 
his  weakness.  He  confessed  his 
sins  to  this  one  true  man,  in  whom 
he  could  not  but  believe.  How  he 
had  sacked  Volterra;  how  he  had 
seized  the  money  in  the  Maiden's 
Bank,  so  that  many  a  poor  maid, 
dowerless,  had  fallen  into  sin ;  and 
how  he  had  cruelly  revenged  him- 
self on  his  enemies,  shedding  inno- 
cent blood  with  the  guilty.  These 
were  the  three  burdens  that  weighed 
most  heavily  upon  his  conscience. 
The  friar  comforted  the  dying  soul 
with  assurance  of  God's  mercy,  had 
he  but  faith  in  the  infinite  merits 
of  the  Redeemer.  And  Lorenzo 
had  faith ;  his  paganism  was  over 
for  ever — faith,  and  that  grandis- 
sima.  "  Then,"  said  the  uncompro- 
mising confessor,  "  you  must  restore 
what  you  have  taken  away."  The 
penitent  this  time  paused  to  think, 
but  at  length  assented.  "And 
lastly,"  said  the  solemn  monk, 
"  you  must  restore  to  Florence  that 
liberty,  the  most  precious  posses- 
sion of  a  people,  which  for  fifty 
years  the  acts  of  your  grandfather, 
your  father,  and  yourself  have 
taken  from  her."  The  dying  poten- 
tate made  no  answer.  With  an 
effort  he  turned  upon  his  bed, 
turned  his  haughty  face  to  the  wall, 
and  his  back  for  ever  and  ever  upon 
Fra  Girolamo.  The  preacher's  pro- 
phecy was  fulfilled.  It  was  Lorenzo 
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who  went  away — away  from  Flo- 
rence and  the  world  and  all  his  joys. 
It  was  the  friar,  a  man  of  strife 
and  sorrow,  a  stranger  debarred  of 
all  earthly  gladness,  whose  lot  it 
was  to  stay. 

The  next  great  event  which  hap- 
pened in  Florence  was  the  arrival 
of  Charles  VIII.  of  France  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  with  which,  in- 
cited by  the  wiles  of  contending 
princes,  he  had  invaded  Italy.  The 
feelings  with  which  a  proud  people 
would  naturally  have  looked  upon  a 
foreign  invader,  were  strangely  com- 
plicated in  this  case  by  the  general 
impression  that  the  King  of  France 
was  the  scourge  of  God  prophesied 
by  Savonarola,  and  that  his  mis- 
sion, selfish,  useless,  and  cruel 
though  it  seemed,  was  a  mission 
from  God  for  the  punishment  and 
consequent  renovation  of  Italy  and 
the  Church.  Amid  the  many  losses, 
however,  entailed  upon  the  commu- 
nity by  this  strange  visit  was  one 
gain ;  it  freed  the  Florentines  from 
the  weak  and  wicked  tyranny  of 
Piero  di'  Medici,  who  roused  the 
general  indignation  to  such  a  pitch 
by  some  miserable  huckstering 
with  the  French  King  to  save 
himself  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
monwealth, that  the  excited  city 
took  heart,  flung  off  his  feeble 
yoke,  and  banished  himself  and 
his  brothers.  Chaos,  strange,  noisy, 
and  picturesque,  followed  this  pro- 
ceeding. The  citizens,  intoxicated 
with  the  first  draught  of  freedom, 
paused  confused  at  the  next  step, 
and,  bewildered  with  a  multiplicity 
of  counsels,  could  not  make  up 
their  minds  what  forms  to  adopt 
for  needful  government.  A  more 
vivid  picture  of  republican  anarchy 
could  not  be  than  the  aspect  of 
Florence  in  those  early  days  of  re- 
covered liberty,  when  nobody  knew 
whether  there  was  any  government 
at  all,  or  what  the  government  was 
to  be,  when  the  great  bell  rang  from 
the  ancient  tower  which  still  over- 
looks the  fair  city,  to  call  together, 
one  after  another,  confused  and 
ignorant parliamenti  to  decide  upon 
they  knew  not  what,  and  elect  offi- 
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cers  who,  when  they  were  elected, 
were  equally  at  a  loss  to  know  their 
duties.  Through  all  this  trouble 
and  din  and  tumult  the  figure  of 
Savonarola  is  almost  the  only  one 
that  rises  clear  out  of  the  crowd. 
From  that  pulpit  in  the  Duomo, 
under  the  solemn  shadow  of  Bru- 
nelleschi's  dome,  the  great  Domini- 
can rose  grandly  over  the  multi- 
tude, swaying  them  with  an  anxious 
glorious  absolutism,  the  sway  of 
the  one  utterly  true  and  steadfast 
man  in  the  troubled  community. 
In  the  first  agitation  of  the  revolt 
against  the  Medici,  when  the  people 
had  run  wild  with  rage  and  terror, 
when  the  streets  were  thronged  as 
only  an  Italian  wild  crowd  of  men 
can  throng  them,  and  weapons  half 
a  century  old  in  fashion,  weapons 
of  the  old  freemen  who  lived  before 
the  Medici,  began  to  reappear  in 
unfamiliar  hands,  and  a  word,  a 
breath,  would  have  driven  the  po- 
pulace into  the  wildest  excesses  of 
mediaeval  revolution,  the  Prior  of  St 
Mark's  alone  stemmed  and  turned 
back  the  tide.  "  The  people,"  says 
Villari,  "  ran  through  the  streets  in 
a  wild  state  like  a  furious  torrent ; 
they  looked  up  with  angry  threats 
at  the  houses  of  those  citizens  who 
had  accumulated  wealth  by  their 
oppression;  and  the  only  steady 
purpose  they  adopted  was  to  go  to 
the  Duomo.  Such  a  mass  of  people 
had  never  been  seen  in  it;  they 
were  so  closely  packed  that  no  one 
could  stir ;  and  when  at  length  the 
Friar  mounted  the  pulpit,  he  looked 
down  upon  a  fixed  immovable  mass 
of  heads,  with  all  eyes  turned  4o 
him."^  Stern  were  those  faces, 
gleaming  with  an  excitement  which 
at  any  chance  spark  might  burst 
into  passionate  destructive  flames. 
Here  and  there  the  glitter  of  steel 
appeared  under  the  robes  of  peace. 
It  was  a  terrible  moment  to  the 
spectators  who  had  life  and  death, 
wealth  and  ruin  hanging  on  the 
issue  ;  and  doubtless  to  the  preach- 
er, who  had  to  encounter  such  a 
dread  emergency  single  -  handed. 
Savonarola  preached  ;  he  stretched 
out  his  arms  in  an  enthusiasm  of  sor- 


row and  love  to  the  stern  audience. 
"The  sword  has  descended,  the 
scourges  have  commenced,  the  pro- 
phecies are  being  fulfilled ! "  cried 
the  great  orator,  abandoning  him- 
self, like  an  Italian  and  a  poet,  to 
the  passionate  anxiety  and  earnest- 
ness which  would  not  fail.  "  Oh, 
Florence,  the  time  for  music  and 
dancing  is  at  an  end !  now  is  the 
time  to  shed  rivers  of  tears  over 
thy  sins.  Thy  crimes,  oh  Florence  ! 
oh  Rome  !  oh  Italy  !  are  the  cause 
of  these  chastisements.  Repent, 
then  j  give  alms,  offer  up  prayers, 
be  a  united  people."  Then  the 
passionate  preacher  appealed  to 
God  himself,  to  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  whom  the  Flo- 
rentines chose  for  their  king ;  for 
peace,  for  union,  for  brotherly 
kindness,  he  pleaded  as  if  his  life 
hung  upon  the  prayer.  He  was 
ill  for  days  after,  exhausted  by 
these  vehement  entreaties  ;  but  the 
storm  was  changed  into  a  calm,  and 
the  peace  of  the  city  was  saved. 

A  similar  scene  occurred  in  the 
midst  of  the  confusion,  when,  a  little 
later,  it  became  necessary  at  all  haz- 
ards to  organise  some  order  of  gov- 
ernment. There  were  worthy  men 
and  brave  men  in  Florence,  such  illus- 
trious names  as  Capponi  and  Valori, 
and  others  not  unknown  to  fame ; 
but  no  decisive  and  emphatic  leader, 
at  whose  bidding  men  could  be  con- 
tent to  do  or  die,  was  found  among 
these  too  reasonable,  too  impartial 
citizens.  When  it  was  clear  that 
nothing  practical  was  to  come  of 
it — when  the  old  rule  that  nobody 
was  to  contradict  the  Signoria, 
the  nominal  magistrates,  prevented 
some  from  suggesting  in  public 
what  they  desired  in  private — and 
when  others,  with  a  characteristic 
national  instinct,  betook  themselves 
to  their  chambers  to  study  political 
science  and  the  most  perfect  scheme 
of  government,  the  monk  of  San 
Marco  again  came  forward  as  only 
such  a  man  could  do.  He  could  no 
longer  keep  silent  when  work  so  in- 
dispensable had  to  be  done,  and  no 
hand  capable  of  doing  it  had  yet 
touched  the  unguided  helm  of 
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state.  The  necessities  of  the  com- 
monwealth were  urgent,  and  all 
needful  measures  for  the  general 
pacification  and  settlement  of  af- 
fairs were  standing  still.  In  these 
circumstances,  he  requested  the 
Signoria  to  call  in  the  cathedral  a 
"  ragionamento  "  of  the  people,  ex- 
cluding women  and  children.  He 
ascended  the  pulpit  when  this  as- 
sembly met,  "visibly  moved  and 
agitated."  These,  he  said,  were 
the  times  of  which  he  had  pro- 
phesied. God  had  sent  His  terri- 
ble scourge,  but  had  tempered  it 
with  such  infinite  pity  that  the  in- 
vading army  had  been  removed, 
the  oppressor  had  fled,  the  enemies 
of  the  Republic  had  been  restrained, 
and  all  without  the  shedding  of  a 
drop  of  blood.  Now,  it  was  the  part 
of  the  people  to  use  their  liberty 
nobly — to  forgive,  to  banish  hatred 
and  "  the  infernal  thirst  of  venge- 
ance." "  Leave  it  to  the  Medici  to 
confiscate,  banish,  and  kill;  let  the 
Florentines  show  that  it  is  their 
part  to  forget  the  evils  wrought  for 
nearly  seventy  years  by  that  ambi- 
tious family,  and  to  prove  that  reli- 
gion and  piety  reveal  themselves  not 
in  vain  and  proud  pomp,  but  in  par- 
doning, loving,  and  doing  good  to 
their  enemies."  "  Here  begins," 
added  the  preacher,  "  a  new  era 
for  your  city,  which  demands  piety 
towards  God,  charity  to  the  bre- 
thren, simplicity  of  customs,  fru- 
gality of  life.,  temperance  of  will, 
domestic  purity,  respect  to  supe- 
riors, reverence  to  the  country,  the 
laws,  and  the  civic  ordinances.  In 
your  own  hands  lies  your  fate — it 
shall  be  as  you  will  it :  great,  noble, 
strong,  revered,  and  envied;  or  weak, 
wounded,  abject,  unhappy,  and,  in 
short,  under  the  oppression  of  the 
worst  servitude."  With  this  solemn 
exordium  Savonarola  proceeded  to 
set  before  them  the  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment approved  by  their  best  citi- 
zens, but  which  nobody  had  as  yet 
propounded  with  due  authority.  It 
is  unnecessary  for  our  purpose  to 
enter  into  a  description  of  this  con- 
stitution, which  was  in  some  degree 
modelled  upon  that  of  Venice.  The 


discourse  moved  his  audience  pro- 
foundly, and  "  triumphed/'  says 
Padre  Marchese,  "  over  all  preju- 
dices and  factions."  The  mass  of 
the  people,  up  to  this  time  driven 
about  by  every  wind  of  opinion, 
were  now  unanimous ;  "  they  would 
have  nothing  but  the  Grand  Coun- 
cil after  the  manner  of  tlie  Vene- 
tians, and  shouted  that  through- 
out the  city."  At  the  councils  of 
the  Signoria  and  leading  citizens 
in  the  Palazzo  the  proposed  laws 
were  discussed,  says  Villari,  "  in 
the  very  language  of  the  friar,  the 
debaters  bringing  forth  his  argu- 
ments in  his  own  words,  almost 
tempting  us  to  believe  that  their 
speeches  had  been  copied  from  his 
sermons,  and  that  the  laws  they 
were  discussing  were  only  some  new 
epistle  of  his  writing."  And,  act- 
ing under  this  impetus  of  a  strong 
and  pure  individual  will,  the  con- 
stitution worked  itself  at  last  into 
being,  and  the  vessel  of  state  once 
more  got  under  weigh. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits 
of  this  paper  to  give  any  clear  idea 
to  the  general  reader  of  this  con- 
stitution. It  seems  to  have  been 
elaborate  and  complicated  to  the 
last  degree,  being  an  amalgamation 
of  the  ancient  customs  of  the  Floren- 
tine republic  with  this  Grand  Coun- 
cil after  tlie  manner  of  the  Venetians. 
There  were  first  the  Signoria,  or 
Magnificent  Eight,  headed  by  aGon- 
f  aloniere,  who  were  elected  every  two 
months  ;  then  a  Died  di  Guerra~- 
Ten  of  war,  or  rather,  in  Savonarola's 
time,  of  peace  and  liberty,  the  an- 
cient title  being  changed — elected 
every  six  months.  Then  another 
Eight,  the  Otto  di  guardia  e  balia, 
who  were  the  criminal  magistrates 
and  judges,  and  were  elected  every 
four  months.  Under  such  a  per- 
petually changing  administration 
government  could  not  well  be  very 
steady,  or  be  animated  by  any  spe- 
cial unity  of  purpose.  But  at  least 
it  was  a  government,  and  so  far 
free,  according  to  Florentine  and 
medieval  ideas.  While  thus  com- 
pelled by  that  inalienable  necessity 
and  spur  of  greatness,  there  being 
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no  one  else  capable  of  the  office, 
to  interpose  in  the  affairs  of  the 
state,  Savonarola  was  working  the 
ceaseless  work  of  a  social  and  religi- 
ous reformer.  His  prophetic  visions, 
though  never  laid  aside,  and  form- 
ing still  the  emphatic  burden  of  his 
preaching,  were  now  used  as  induce- 
ments and  arguments  to  immediate 
and  practical  reform.  He  besought 
his  hearers  to  give  up  their  pomps 
and  vanities,  to  sell  their  super- 
fluities, to  devote  themselves  to  the 
care  of  the  poor,  who  had  evidently 
suffered  most,  as  was  natural,  from 
the  changes  of  the  time — "  Above 
everything,  come  to  some  determi- 
nation by  which  the  shops  may  be 
opened  and  employment  found  for 
the  idle  people  in  the  streets  ; "  he 
entreats  his  "good  citizens,"  letting 
in  a  gleam  of  sudden  graphic  light 
upon  the  interrupted  traffic  and 
homely  want  about  them,  and  ad- 
jures them  to  devote  all  they  can 
spare — even  the  offerings  they  would 
have  made  to  the  Church — for  this 
all-important  object.  These  patri- 
otic counsels  bore  such  fruit  as  per- 
haps only  can  accompany  the  strange 
events  of  one  of  those  wonderful 
eras  known  as  a  great  "revival." 
The  revival  in  Florence  is  pictu- 
resque to  look  upon  through  all  this 
long  vista  of  centuries ;  but  doubt- 
less it  exercised  the  wits  of.  the 
time,  as  wits  have  exercised  them- 
selves since  on  many  a  popular 
outburst  of  penitence  and  devotion. 
The  roused  Florentines  stripped 
themselves  of  their  vanities,  as  the 
friar  bade ;  out  of  the  pagan  gaiety 
of  the  times  of  Lorenzo  they  relapsed 
into  black  robes,  weeds  of  mourning ; 
they  became  Piagnoni,  "  Weepers," 
mourners  over  sin ;  the  city  resolved 
itself  into  a  general  brotherhood 
and  sisterhood  of  mercy.  When  the 
gay  days  of  Carnival  returned,  the 
prophetic  autocrat  won  over  the  very 
children  to  the  cause  of  Reformation. 
Instead  of  the  unruly  sports  and 
many  -  coloured  costumes  and  vile 
Carnival  songs  with  which  they 
were  familiar,  the  wonderful  sove- 
reign of  San  Marco  beguiled  the  little 
Florentines  into  white  robes  and 


hymns.  They  went  about  the 
streets,  singing  of  the  child  Jesus, 
as  it  is  always  sweet  to  hear  chil- 
dren sing.  They  set  up  altars  in 
every  narrow  lofty  street  of  Flo- 
rence, and  by  the  lighted  tapers  of 
their  little  shrine  besought  the 
passers-by  for  alms  for  the  poor, 
like  bands  of  charitable  angels.  "  Viva 
Cristo  !  "  they  cried  all  daylong,  with 
perhaps  a  Tuscan  jar  in  voices  that 
were  of  the  land  and  at  the  age  of 
music  ;  and  with  an  innocent  stern- 
ness which  went  to  the  vain  heart 
of  many  a  trembling  sinner,  went 
dauntless  in  their  white  robes  from 
door  to  door  to  collect  "  vanities  " 
for  the  great  bonfire  in  the  Piazza. 
Twice  over  this  Pyramid  of  Vanities 
blazed  in  the  great  square  while 
Fra  Girolamo  was  viceroy  of  Christ 
in  Florence.  Cards,  dice,  wicked 
books — perhaps,  as  such  an  accident 
might  befall,  here  and  there  a  De- 
cameron, or  even  an  odd  copy  of 
Petrarca,  the  young  collectors  of 
vanities  being  most  likely  unscru- 
pulous in  this  point,  and  brave  Fra 
Domenico,  who  had  the  managment, 
having  a  world  of  matters  more  im- 
portant to  think  of  than  a  stray 
volume  of  sonnets  even  the  most 
divine — blazed  up  into  the  sky  in 
company  with  the  false  locks  of 
Monna  Brigida,  who  was  there  in 
the  Piazza  by  evil  chance  at  the 
time,  as  the  readers  of  'Romola7  are 
aware.  It  was  a  grotesque  freak  of 
the  age,  the  extravagance  of  a  medi- 
aeval "revival,"  uncongenial  enough 
to  our  nineteenth-century  notions. 
But  it  was  the  fifteenth  century  in 
these  days,  and  even  the  Piagnoni 
all  their  lives  long  before  had  been 
used  to  far  ruder  and  more  destruc- 
tive follies  in  the  Carnival.  A  fairer 
sight  was  to  see  the  white-robed 
Florentine  children  delivering  the 
alms  they  had  collected  to  the  Good 
Men  of  San  Martin,  the  benevolent 
brotherhood  of  the  city,  who  watch- 
ed over  the  "shamefaced  poor;"  or 
trooping  by  hundreds  into  the  Du- 
omo,  lighting  up  its  dark  splendour 
with  angelic  robes  and  fresh  faces,  a 
blooming  blameless  company.  They 
fought  well  for  the  Republic  in  after 
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days,  says  Father  Marchese,  as  he 
tells  the  tale ;  and  to  the  prior  of 
San  Marco  they  were  the  children 
of  his  soul. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  all 
the  details  of  the  wonderful  picture. 
The  great  Reformer,  whose  heart  bled 
for  the  poor,  instituted  or  rather 
revived  and  brought  into  active 
operation  the  Monte  di  Pieta,  to  the 
confusion  of  all  Jews  and  usurers ; 
and  he  effected  a  separation  between 
the  body  of  Dominicans  in  Tuscany 
and  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Apennines,  byway  of  securing  better 
the  purification  of  his  own  convent. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  monks 
speedily  gathered  under  his  rule  at 
San  Marco,  for  whose  occupation, 
and  that  they  might  not  be  depen- 
dent on  charity,  he  encouraged  the 
study  of  art,  speedily  establishing  a 
school  of  painters,  sculptors,  and 
the  lesser  arts,  which  was,  we  pre- 
sume, the  earliest  germ  of  that 
Accademia  delle  bell'  arti  which 
still  retains  a  hereditary  connec- 
tion with  the  convent.  But  now 
clouds  begin  to  darken  over  this 
magnificent  and  lavish  life ;  with  a 
higher  and  higher  tide  his  power 
and  the  influence  of  his  genius  and 
devotion  had  risen  in  Florence,  in- 
spiring that  commonwealth  with  a 
grand  temporary  afflatus  of  heroism 
and  virtue.  Now  the  inevitable 
hour  had  come  when  storms  and 
shadows  were  to  rise  about  the  sun 
at  noon,  working  out  the  lofty 
tragic  grandeur  of  an  end  which 
became  such  a  life  better  than  any 
peaceful  twilight  of  natural  decay. 

The  Eight,  and  the  Ten,  and  the 
other  Eight— a  curious  machinery 
that  seems  invented  for  collision — 
began  to  jar  ere  long.  The  mag- 
nanimity of  the  popular  party, 
under  the  influence  of  Fra  Giro- 
lamo, had  issued  a  general  amnesty 
to  the  followers  of  the  Medici,  and 
they  remained  in  Florence,  not 
enough  to  interrupt  the  progress 
of  events,  but  enough  to  irritate, 
to  intrigue,  and  to  take  up  all  the 
arts  of  opposition  for  the  confu- 
sion and  overturn  of  a  govern- 
ment which  changed  its  leaders 


every  two  months.  Naturally,  too, 
there  were  many  men  in  Florence 
who  would  neither  weep,  nor  fast, 
nor  sacrifice  their  vanities,  nor  for- 
get themselves  for  the  good  of  the 
commonwealth,  as  the  friar  bade. 
These,  as  the  first  fervour  of  the 
great  revival  lessened,  increased  in 
numbers,  and  were  known  as  the 
Arrabbiati,  the  mad  or  furious, 
being  possessed  by  that  rancour  of 
dislike  and  contempt  which  so  often 
embitters  opposition  to  a  religious 
movement.  There  was  also  the 
evil  band  of  the  Compagnacci,  a 
set  of  dissolute  cavaliers  and  Me- 
dicians  ready  for  all  or  any  mis- 
chief, and  perpetually  plotting  the 
return  of  the  banished  Magnifico. 
Through  the  exertions  of  these 
contending  parties,  all  the  natural 
ills  of  the  complicated  machinery  of 
government  came  into  exaggerated 
action.  Henceforward  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  story  are  like  those  of 
a  great  battle,  where  there  is  now 
a  desperate  rally  round  the  stan- 
dard, and  now  a  wavering  and 
panic,  and  now  a  rush  to  the  rescue. 
As  the  Signoria  changed,  the  hori- 
zon lightened  or  darkened  over  the 
heroic  Dominican.  He  had  now  be- 
come sufficiently  distinguished  to 
gain  the  eye  of  the  Pope — that  Pope 
Alexander  who  was  Borgia,  and 
the  culminating  monster  of  all 
the  wickedness  of  Rome.  Small 
chance  was  there  that  Fra  Girola- 
mo, who  had  thundered  for  years 
against  the  sins  of  the  clergy, 
should  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
the  vilest  of  priests.  A  tedious 
succession  of  harassments  began 
while  the  friar  was  in  the  very 
height  of  his  labours ;  first  a  con- 
ciliatory brief  inviting  him  to  Rome; 
then  a  prohibition  to  preach,  which 
was  followed,  after  a  considerable 
interval,  by  renewed  conciliation 
and  the  offer  of  a  cardinal's  hat. 
This  war  of  briefs  continued  for 
several  years,  subdued  by  times, 
and  turning  in  the  friar's  favour 
or  against  him,  according  as  the 
Signoria  through  its  ambassadors 
maintained  or  opposed  him.  Even 
the  enmity  of  the  Signoria  was 
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sometimes  neutralised  by  the  re- 
presentations of  the  Ten,  who  also 
seem  to  have  had  power  over  the 
ambassador,  and  who  were  faithful 
to  the  monk  with  wonderful  con- 
sistency. While  the  clouds  thus 
rose  upon  the  distant  horizon,  his 
enemies  at  home  were  not  idle. 
Sometimes  in  the  stormy  fluctua- 
tions of  his  career,  when  an  interdict 
was  temporarily  removed,  and  a  new 
licence  of  preaching  permitted,  the 
great  Dominican,  whom  still  the 
people  loved,  had  to  be  guarded  to 
the  very  steps  of  the  pulpit,  and 
surrounded  there  by  a  trusty  and 
faithful  guard,  lest  some  prowling 
band  of  Arrabbiati  should  murder 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  audience. 
This  happened  again  and  again 
during  the  course  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal warfare.  At  length  the  Pope  ful- 
minated excommunication  against 
the  grand  ascetic,  whose  life  was  a 
standing  censure  upon  the  Church 
for  which  he  struggled  in  vain.  No 
charge,  even  of  heresy,  was  made 
in  this  sentence.  It  was  not  for 
sin  or  schism,  but  because  the 
prior  of  San  Marco  had  separated 
his  convent  from  the  Tusco-Roman 
congregation,  and  had  disobeyed 
the  Papal  invitations  to  deliver 
himself  up  to  the  slaughter  by 
going  to  Rome.  The  Papal  judg- 
ment was  published  by  the  monks 
of  the  other  orders  with  a  strange 
vivacity  of  hatred,  which  seems 
universal  among  the  different  fra- 
ternities, in  the  same  Duomo  where 
the  Dominican  had  been  supreme 
so  long.  Even  this,  however,  did 
not  settle  the  matter.  The  Sig- 
noria  were  friendly,  as  it  happened, 
at  the  moment,  and  they  moved 
heaven  and  earth  for  the  removal 
of  the  sentence.  Once  or  twice, 
hungering  for  the  work  without 
which  he  could  scarcely  make  shift 
to  live,  the  Friar  left  his  seclusion, 
under  vigilant  guard  of  his  devote4 
hearers,  and  preached  with  all  the 
sad  and  burning  vehemence  of  a 
soul  which  was  slowly  being  worn 
and  fretted  out  of  life  and  hope ; 
but  for  the  most  part  he  was  obedient 
to  the  cruel  and  unjust  judgment, 


although  he  protested  against  it  as 
illegal,  and  not  binding  upon  his 
conscience  or  the  Church.  In  this 
time  of  enforced  silence  he  took 
the  only  means  that  remained  to 
him  to  reach  the  ear  of  his  people ; 
he  wrote  his  most  important  work, 
' The  Triumph  of  the  Cross ' — a  book 
so  unblamably  orthodox  as  to  have 
been  since  adopted  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  as  a  handbook  of 
theology.  His  was  not  a  doctrinal 
soul.  The  Reformation  he  dreamed 
of  was  that  reformation  which 
makes  a  worldly  man  a  Christian, 
a  depraved  community  pure,  and 
restores  a  debased  church  to  apos- 
tolic fervour  and  godliness.  The 
dogmas  of  the  Church  stood  in  no 
need  of  alteration  to  the  vehement 
soul,  which  found  room  enough 
within  their  enclosure  to  find  its 
Lord,  and  was  too  deeply  possessed 
with  a  magnificent  intolerance  of 
wickedness,  hate  of  hate,  and  scorn 
of  scorn,  to  have  any  leisure  for  theo- 
logical speculation.  But  the  soul 
within  him  was  sick  and  sad  with 
this  personal  conflict.  He  could 
have  fought  for  Florence  against 
men  and  popes  and  devils  ;  but 
to  fight  for  his  own  daily  freedom, 
for  the  use  of  his  office,  the  freedom 
of  his  pulpit,  his  good  name  and 
existence,  wrought  the  heroic  heart 
to  death.  His  thoughts  penetrated 
the  future  to  that  vision  of  martyr- 
dom which  all  along  had  hovered 
over  his  path.  When  the  time 
came  it  would  be  sweet  to  die  for 
his  Lord,  with  grateful  thanks- 
giving and  everlasting  memorial 
that  for  him  his  Lord  too  had 
died ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  in  that 
compelled  silence,  in  forced  con- 
finement to  his  convent  walls,  in 
despite  and  contention  of  men,  it 
was  hard  for  the  saviour  of  Flo- 
rence to  content  himself  to  live. 

This  conflict  continued  until  the 
end  of  the  year  1497.  Then  the 
preacher  and  the  Signoria  alike  lost 
patience.  He  could  content  him- 
self no  longer,  and  felt  the  imperi- 
ous necessity  of  utterance,  that  he 
must  preach  or  die  ;  and  they  were 
wearied  out,  as  they  well  might, 
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with  the  tricks  and  procrastinations 
of  Home.  That  last  Lent  Savona- 
rola broke  the  unjust  bondage. 
At  the  urgent  requisition  of  the 
Signoria  he  returned  to  the  pulpit 
in  the  cathedral  and  preached  there, 
not  without  a  certain  tone  of  resist- 
ance and  violence — strained  notes 
of  a  voice  which  began  to  break  in 
the  hopeless  reiteration  of  its  com- 
plaint against  the  world.  In  this 
mood  he  intimated  to  his  hearers 
that  on  the  last  day  of  the  Carnival 
he  would  celebrate  mass  and  pro- 
nounce a  solemn  benediction  in  the 
piazza  before  the  convent.  "  When 
I  shall  come  forth,"  he  said,  "  with 
the  sacrament  in  my  hand,  it  is  my 
desire  that  some  of  you  may  offer 
up  fervent  prayers  to  the  Lord,  if 
this  work  comes  not  from  Him, 
that  He  may  send  a  fire  that  will 
drag  me  to  hell."  When  the  day 
came,  he  himself  paused  with  the 
host  in  his  hand,  and,  blessing  the 
kneeling  and  weeping  assembly  in 
the  broad  Square  of  San  Marco, 
reminded  them  of  his  request,  and 
himself  repeated  the  prayer  he  had 
dictated  to  them.  Perhaps  a  for- 
lorn hope  of  some  miraculous  sign 
of  divine  approval  inspired  his 
weary  heart ;  but  no  miracle  fol- 
lowed. That  Carnival,  by  a  reac- 
tion of  the  fickle  popular  will,  the 
troubled  city  once  more  rang  with 
holy  hymns,  and  burned  its  "  vani- 
ties" before  the  Lord, — the  last 
triumph  which  the  Piagnoni  were 
to  have  in  Florence. 

But  his  Lenten  sermons  in  the 
Duomo  were  again  interrupted  by 
another  blast  from  Home,  by  which 
the  canons  of  the  cathedral  were 
forbidden  to  admit  the  excommuni- 
cated friar,  and  the  magistrates  en- 
joined to  send  him  a  prisoner  to 
the  Papal  court.  He  then  retired 
to  his  own  church  of  St  Mark's, 
which  could  not  contain  his  hearers, 
so  that  men  only  had  to  be  admit- 
ted, except  on  one  day  of  the  week. 
Then  the  ever-fluctuating  Signoria 
changed,  and  at  the  most  danger- 
ous moment  Savonarola's  foes  came 
into  power.  Even  they  did  not 
dare  to  obey  the  injunction  of  the 
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Pope ;  but  they  prohibited  him 
finally  from  preaching.  One  last 
sermon  he  preached  in  San  Marco 
amid  the  tears  of  the  people.  In 
this  the  silenced  preacher  explained 
himself  with  a  pathetic  and  solemn 
simplicity : — 

"  Sometimes,  on  coming  down  from 
the  pulpit,  I  have  said  to  myself  I  will 
no  longer  speak  of  these  things,  but  be 
silent  and  leave  the  rest  to  God ;  but 
when  I  again  stood  up  in  the  pulpit  I 
could  not  contain  myself.  To  speak  of 
the  Lord  has  become  to  me  like  a  con- 
suming fire  shut  up  in  my  bones  and  in 
my  heart ;  and  I  found  it  impossible  to 
re  strain  myself,  or  to  cease  from  speaking 
out.  .  .  .'  Oh  Lord,  oh  Holy  Spirit ! 
Thou  raisest  up  persecutions  and  tribu- 
lations against  Thee.  Thou  stirrest  up 
the  waves  of  the  sea  like  the  wind.  Thou 
rousest  the  tempests  !  Then  I  say  cease  ; 
but  He  replies,  I  can  do  no  otherwise. 
Lot  us  then  submit  to  the  Lord's  will. 
He  is  the  master  to  apply  the  instrument 
to  its  proper  purpose  ;  and  when  He  has 
no  longer  any  use  for  it  He  will  cast  it 
away,  as  was  done  to  Jeremiah  when  he 
was  stoned.  And  so  it  will  be  with  us 
when  we  have  done  our  work.  We  are 
satisfied  that  it  is  the  Lord's  will,  that 
the  greater  the  evil  here  on  earth,  a 
greater  crown  will  be  found  in  heaven." 

Thus  he  ended  his  public  labours 
in  Florence — sad,  aching  at  the 
heart,  with  that  terrible  burden  of 
wronged  and  injured  love  which  is 
the  heaviest  affliction  of  man,  but 
subdued  to  a  sorrowful  patience, 
and  ready  to  be  "  cast  away  "  as  a 
weapon  done  with,  if  such  was 
God's  pleasure.  There,  or  any- 
where, Fra  Girolamo  of  Ferrara 
never,  in  word  or  doctrine,  preach- 
ed more.  He  had  yet  one  appear- 
ance, more  touching  and  noble  than 
any  sermon,  to  make  before  that 
awed  and  wondering  city.  And 
that  last  scene  approached  closely  j 
though  one  extraordinary  chapter, 
which  comes  in  with  the  strangest 
effect  into  this  solemn  tragedy,  and 
would  be  grotesque  if  it,  too,  were 
not  tragic  beyond  weeping,  remain- 
ed to  be  transacted  still. 

When  matters  were  at  this  point, 
a  Franciscan  preaching  in  the  neigh- 
bouring church  of  Santa  Croce — a 
certain  Francesco  of  Puglia,  pre- 
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suming  apparently  upon  the  declin- 
ing fortunes  of  the  Dominicans,  who 
had  for  so  long  been  pre-eminent 
in  Florence — made  a  violent  attack 
upon  Fra  Girolamo  and  his  doc- 
trines, ending  by  a  challenge  to  him 
or  his  champion  to  pass  through 
the  fire  in  order  to  prove  the  truth 
of  his  doctrine.  Savonarola  had 
been  assailed  by  similar  proposi- 
tions before,  and  had  treated  them 
with  the  contempt  they  deserved ; 
but  his  followers  were  just  then  in 
that  state  of  bitter  and  sore  enthu- 
siasm, indignant  love  and  resent- 
ment, which  made  any  bizarre  and  ex- 
traordinary proof  of  their  devotion 
natural.  The  brave  and  simple  Do- 
menico  of  Pescia  took  up  with  eager- 
ness the  diabolical  challenge.  Do- 
menico  Buonvicino  —  Good  Neigh- 
bour— come  of  a  stock,  doubtless, 
that  had  been  trusty  from  its  cradle 
and  earned  the  name — an  honest, 
loyal,  and  valorous  soul,  in  whose 
mind  were  no  complications  of  over- 
thoughtfulness,  or  doubts  as  to  the 
good  of  such  a  proof.  He  took  it 
up  with  a  joyful  eagerness,  confid- 
ent in  the  victory  of  his  Master's 
cause.  The  idea  fired  the  mediaeval 
fancy.  Not  only  Domenico — not 
only  "  the  two  hundred  and  thirty 
brethren  of  San  Marco — but  almost 
all  the  Piagnoni,  men,  women,  and 
children,  not  excluding  the  Domini- 
can sisterhood  of  Santa  Lucia,  offered 
themselves,"  says  Father  Marchese, 
"  to  the  terrible  ordeal."  The  rash 
Franciscan  who  had  brought  this 
storm  upon  his  head  faltered  and 
drew  back,  but  without  avail ;  for 
the  Signoria  itself,  at  whose  head, 
for  the  moment,  was  a  cousin  of  the 
Medici,  a  sworn  foe  of  the  friar, 
promoted  the  scheme  for  its  own 
ends,  as  did  both  the  factions  of 
Savonarola's  enemies,  hoping,  if 
not  the  fiery  death  of  the  devoted 
follower,  at  least  some  tumult  which 
might  bring  the  leader  into  their 
hands.  Francesco  da  Puglia,  how- 
ever, shuffled  the  dangerous  cham- 
pionship from  his  own  shoulders 
upon  those  of  a  brother  monk  who 
was  of  better  courage  than  himself, 
but  who  is  said  to  have  undertaken 


the  office  under  a  secret  warranty 
that  he  was  not  to  be  called  upon 
to  fulfil  it.  The  question  to  be  de- 
cided by  this  barbarous  experiment 
was,  whether  or  not  "  the  churcli 
of  God  required  reformation,"  and: 
whether  or  not  "  the  excommuni- 
cation of  Savonarola,  being  mani- 
festly unjust,  was  of  no  value ; " 
which  propositions  were  maintained 
by  the  brave  Domenico  against  all 
Franciscans  and  fires.  Savonarola 
himself  seems  to  have  been  almost 
passive  in  the  matter.  He  "  did 
all  he  could  to  prevent  it,"  says 
Villari ;  but  an  appeal  to  a  miracle 
was  no  way  contrary  to  his  prin- 
ciples ;  and  doubtless  the  forlorn 
heart  of  the  reformer  was  comfort- 
ed by  the  devotion  of  his  faithful 
brother.  The  wiser  citizens  of 
Florence  protested  with  indigna- 
tion and  tears  ;  but  the  will  of  the 
mob,  crazy  for  such  a  spectacle, 
and  of  the  friar's  enemies — who  saw 
in  it,  however  it  might  turn  out,  a 
way  of  finally  disposing  of  him — 
carried  the  day. 

Accordingly,  on  the  7th  of  April, 
a  great  pile  was  erected  in  the 
Square  of  the  Signoria,  between  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio  and  the  building  at 
present  in  modern  Florence  used  as 
the  post-office ;  a  platform  eighty 
feet  across,  piled  with  all  kinds  of 
combustibles,  including  gunpowder, 
through  the  midst  of  which  two 
paths,  the  entire  length  of  the  plat- 
form, were  left  for  the  champions. 
The  scene  must  have  been  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  conceivable. 
The  noble  Loggia  di  Lanzi,  or,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Loggia 
of  Orcagna — a  magnificent  colon- 
nade, familiar  to  all  who  know  Flo- 
rence, underneath  which  Cellini's 
wonderful  Perseus  now  stands  Di- 
vinely poised  in  the  blue  Italian 
air — was  divided  into  two  portions, 
which  were  allotted  to  the  two 
parties  of  monks — the  Franciscans 
holding  the  end  next  the  Palazzo. 
There,  in  the  April  morning,  came 
the  procession  of  the  Dominicans, 
led  by  the  champion  of  the  day, 
who  marched  serene  and  confident 
between  two  brethren,  who  had  vo- 
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lunteered,  if  need  were,  to  follow 
him  into  the  fire.  Savonarola  fol- 
lowed, carrying  the  sacrament;  and 
behind  the  prior  came  two  hundred 
of  the  conventual  brethren  in  the 
white  robes  of  St  Dominic,  chant- 
ing with  deep  voices  the  psalm, 
"  Let  God  arise,  and  let  His  enemies 
be  scattered."  They  had  left  be- 
hind them,  in  the  Church  of  San 
Marco,  an  anxious  company  of  wo- 
men, who  filled  that  monkish  sanc- 
tuary with  an  agony  of  female  pray- 
ers, waiting  in  excitement  and  un- 
certainty the  return  of  the  breth- 
ren. A  throng  of  eager  Florentines 
crowded  the  Piazza,  which  was  held 
in  force  by  some  thirteen  hundred 
armed  men,  about  three  hundred 
of  whom  were  defenders  of  St 
Mark.  As  the  Dominicans  ad- 
vanced chanting  their  psalm,  the 
crowd  joined  in  with  a  murmur  as 
of  an  earthquake.  Everything  was 
ready  for  the  final  trial.  The  brave 
Domenico  rose  from  his  knees  with 
smiles  of  hope  and  eagerness.  The 
pile  began  to  burn,  shooting  up  fire 
and  smoke  into  the  April  glory  of 
those  skies  which  smile  over  Flo- 
rence. The  crowd  trembled  with  the 
horrible  excitement  that  everywhere 
seems  to  move  a  crowd  which  has 
the  chance  of  beholding  martyr- 
dom. The  lists  and  the  champion 
were  ready,  and  expectation  had 
risen  to  the  highest  pitch ;  but  the 
Franciscan  friars  clustered,  gloomy 
and  silent,  under  the  Loggia,  and  the 
courage  of  the  challenger  had  failed. 
After  a  series  of  irritating  delays 
and  shifts  to  gain  time — after  com- 
pelling Domenico  to  disrobe  himself 
and  change  his  dress  entirely,  on 
the  plea  that  it  might  have  been 
charmed — the  Signoria,  unable  to 
bring  their  champion  to  the  point, 
issued  an  order  forbidding  the  or- 
deal ;  this  was  seconded  by  a  sud- 
den shower  of  rain,  which  swept 
hissing  over  the  half-extinguished 
fire.  A  universal  impulse  of  dis- 
appointment seized  the  crowd  ;  all 
eyes  were  turned  upon  Savonarola, 
who  did  not  volunteer,  as  they 
seem  to  have  expected,  to  tread 
that  fiery  path,  and  afford  them 


the  spectacle  they  craved  j  the 
very  Piagnoni  turned  upon  their 
leader  in  a  wild  popular  impulse 
of  disgust  and  mortification  at  the 
loss  of  the  hoped-for  triumph.  If 
the  duel  was  not  to  be,  why,  at 
least,  did  not  the  prophet  prove  his 
mission  by  a  miracle  ]  They  looked 
to  see  him  step  sublimely  out  of 
the  crowd  and  mount  the  flaming 
pile,  and  carry  his  white  robe  and 
his  sacramentary  untouched  through 
the  flames ;  and  his  followers  could 
not  forgive  him  the  disappointment 
and  humbling  of  their  hopes.  Sadly, 
amid  the  tumult  of  the  no  longer 
unanimous  crowd,  amid  the  insult- 
ing cries  of  the  factious,  who  made 
use  of  the  abortive  ordeal  as  if  it 
had  been  the  Dominican  who  had 
failed,  the  white  brotherhood  made 
their  way  with  difficulty  back  to- 
San  Marco,  to  the  church  where 
the  women  were  still  praying  and- 
weeping,  waiting  to  hear  of  their 
prophet's  victory.  It  was  a  melan- 
choly return.  The  cries  of  the  fierce 
crowd  in  the  square  sounded  into 
the  church  while  Savonarola  mount- 
ed the  pulpit  and  gave  a  brief  de- 
scription of  what  had  taken  place. 
Then  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  cellr 
struck  to  the  heart.  It  was  the  de- 
voted San  Marco,  which  had  shown 
itself  ready  and  eager  to  endure  any 
martyrdom,  which  had  suffered  de- 
feat. The  cowardly  Franciscan,  who- 
was  nobody,  and  from  whom  no- 
thing had  been  expected,  was  the 
victor.  The  shock  of  popular  in- 
justice, the  undeserved  dishonour, 
perhaps  even  a  doubt  in  his  own 
visionary  soul  whether,  perhaps,  he 
should  not  have  braved  the  flames- • 
in  his  own  person,  and  claimed  at 
God's  hand  the  help  of  miracle, 
overwhelmed  the  soul  of  the  monk 
who,  a  few  years  before,  had  been 
hailed  everywhere  as  the  liberator 
of  Florence.  The  hour  of  his  pas- 
sion and  agony  was  at  hand. 

All  that  day,  while  the  com- 
munity of  San  Marco,  shut  up 
within  their  cloister,  surrounded  in 
many  an  excited  circle  the  almost 
martyr,  and  with  forebodings  of 
trouble  and  a  vague  trust  in  every- 
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thing  miraculous,  looked  trembling 
to  the  morrow,  a  tempest  raged 
without  in  the  excited  city.  The 
Piagnoni  hid  their  heads,  broken 
down  in  heart  and  hope,  struck 
with  a  disappointment  as  unreason- 
able as  their  expectations.  The 
other  factions  stormed  through  the 
streets  in  triumphant  riot.  They, 
too,  had  been  wound  up  to  a  pitch 
of  awed  and  wondering  expectation 
around  that  gigantic  pile;  and  in 
the  revulsion  of  feeling  which  fol- 
lowed, they  gave  full  scope  to  all 
the  scorn  and  hatred  with  which 
they  regarded  the  prophet,  whose 
instructions  had  been  too  hard  for 
them.  If  he  had  been  a  prophet, 
would  he  not  have  proved  it  by  fire 
and  miracle  1  they  cried  in  triumph ; 
and  the  troubled  Piagnoni  could 
give  no  answer.  Next  morning, 
which  was  Palm  Sunday,  rose  in 
quiet  over  the  agitated  town.  Once 
more  Fra  Girolamo  stood  mournful 
in  the  pulpit  of  St  Mark's ;  he  felt 
that  his  hour,  the  hour  to  which  he 
had  so  long  looked  forward,  was 
almost  come,  and  for  the  last  time 
gave  his  benediction  to  the  alarmed 
people.  That  very  evening  his  ene- 
mies took  advantage  of  a  disturb- 
ance at  the  Duomo  to  carry  out 
their  intentions.  As  soon  as  the 
spirit  of  riot  was  up,  the  crowd 
rushed  to  San  Marco ;  there,  after 
a  gallant  but  fruitless  resistance 
made  by  some  of  the  citizens  who 
were  in  the  church  at  the  time,  and 
by  some  few  sturdy  monks  who 
could  not  forget  that  they  were 
men,  nor  refrain  from  striking  a 
blow  for  their  leader,  the  besieged 
convent  was  taken,  and  Savonarola, 
Domenico,  and  Fra  Silvestro,  were 
carried  forth  prisoners,  through  the 
insults  of  the  crowd.  The  three 
friars  were  cast  into  the  dungeons 
of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  each  by 
himself.  They  were  put  to  the 
torture  through  lingering  days  of 
misery.  It  was  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death  into  which  they 
thus  entered ;  and  the  saddest  chap- 
ter of  the  tragedy  was  to  be  enacted 
there. 

Savonarola  was  worn  with  the 


agonies  of  life,  with  fastings,  watch- 
ings,  conflicts,  and  that  care  of  all 
the  affairs  of  Florence  which  had 
lain  heavy  on  his  hands  for  many 
a  day.  The  ordeal  to  which  he  was 
now  subjected  was  one  for  which  he 
was  specially  disqualified.  His  frame 
was  sensitive,  his  imagination  ar- 
dent. In  the  horrors  of  "  the  ques- 
tion "  his  strong  spirit  yielded.  He 
became  delirious  in  his  agony,  and 
assented  wildly  to  the  suggestions 
of  his  persecutors.  What  he  really 
confessed  no  one  can  now  dis- 
cover, for  the  record  of  the  exam- 
ination was  confessedly  falsified ; 
but  though  his  persecutors  could 
not  wring  from  the  fainting,  raving, 
exhausted  monk  any  acknowledg- 
ment of  evil  motive,  they  drew  from 
him  in  his  delirium  some  wild  con- 
fession that  he  had  deceived  him- 
self, and  that  it  was  not  God  who 
had  spoken,  but  his  own  fancy. 
His  enemies  made  all  they  could  of 
the  cries  of  his  misery — they  cor- 
rupted the  record,  and  published  it 
to  show  the  people  how  they  had 
been  deceived.  His  companions 
went  through  the  same  terrible 
process.  Brave  Domenico,  strong 
of  frame  and  unappalled  of  heart, 
bore,  like  the  heroic  soul  he  was,  a 
still  harder  torture  than  that  ordeal 
of  fire  which  had  been  denied  him, 
and,  constant  to  the  last,  uttered 
his  testimony  for  his  master  with  a 
noble  simplicity,  unshaken  in  his 
faith  even  by  learning  that  his  mas- 
ter himself  had  lost  heart.  The 
ecstatic  Silvestro  failed  still  more 
sadly  than  Savonarola,  and,  with 
the  instinct  of  a  weak  mind,  tried 
to  exculpate  himself  by  casting 
blame  upon  his  superior.  It  is 
the  most  melancholy  episode  in 
all  the  story.  Little  was  gain- 
ed by  all  this,  however,  for  the 
ends  of  the  Signoria.  They  had 
nothing  to  report  to  the  Pope  of 
guilt  confessed ;  but  they  had  the 
satisfaction  of  grieving  the  disciples 
of  Savonarola  in  Florence  by  the 
thought  that  their  leader  had  denied 
his  own  divine  commission ;  and 
perhaps  of  planting  some  last  thorns, 
bitterest  of  all  that  had  wounded 
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him  in  his  way,  in  the  short  but 
painful  path  that  now  remained. 

But  when  the  friar  was  left  in 
peace  in  his  melancholy  cell  to 
await  the  merciful  death  which 
should  free  his  worn  and  wounded 
frame  from  all  the  tortures  of  earth, 
his  heart  and  courage  returned  to 
him.  Perhaps  he  was  himself  un- 
conscious of  all  that  had  been  said 
in  his  name  ;  at  least  no  shame,  no 
excitement  of  self-defence  seem  to 
have  confused  his  last  thoughts. 
Alone  and  solitary,  deserted  by  his 
friends,  cast  off  by  the  frightened 
friars  of  San  Marco,  who  by  this  time 
had  changed  with  the  tide,  and  were 
making  a  cowardly  peace  with  the 
Pope,  Fra  Girolamo  took  his  pen 
once  more  into  the  trembling  lin- 
gers, which  had  been  rendered  all 
but  useless  by  the  cruel  torture  of 
the  rope,  and  wrote  his  last  message 
to  the  world — not  a  message  of  self- 
vindication.  Such  thoughts  had  fled 
from  the  mind  of  the  martyr  in  his 
last  hours.  "  In  thee,  Lord,  do  I 
put  my  trust,"  pondered  the  monk 
in  his  prison  ;  and  with  a  hand 
wrung  by  torture,  and  a  heart  out 
of  which  all  the  pangs  of  earth  were 
banished  by  the  shadow  of  death, 
interwove  his  solemn  meditations 
with  the  pathetic  strain  of  the 
Miserere,  the  psalm  of  sinners. 
"  Sorrow  has  pitched  his  camp 
around  me  ;  he  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  my  heart,  and  never  ceases, 
day  nor  night,  to  attack  me  with 
the  clang  of  arms.  My  friends 
fight  under  his  standard  and  are 
become  my  enemies,"  is  the  cry  out 
of  his  afflicted  soul,  "but  I  will  turn 
me  to  heavenly  things,  andj  Hope 
will  come  to  my  rescue."  Thus  the 
forlorn  heart  pursues  its  pathetic 
argument,  pondering  in  faith  and 
sorrow  the  mysteries  of  salvation. 
It  would  be  a  profanation  of  this 
last  solemn  death-song  of  the  great 
Italian  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
whether  or  not  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  and  of  justification  by 
faith  are  to  be  found  in  it,  as  Luther 
asserts.  Professor  Yillari  says  no, 
without  apparently  any  very  clear 
knowledge  what  the  principles  of 
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the  Reformation  were.  But  the  last 
meditation  of  Fra  Girolamo  con- 
tains no  thought  of  any  mere  doc- 
trine. He  was  going  to  die  as  he 
had  lived,  in  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ  who  died  for  him,  as  many 
a  saint  has  lived  and  died  in  Catho- 
lic cloister  and  Protestant  church, 
without  dream  of  controversy. 
Little  doubt  that  the  worn  and 
faithful  soldier  held  fast,  with 
whatever  mingling  of  human  fancy 
his  faith  was  capable,  by  the  Lord, 
in  whose  name  he  had  fought  all 
his  battles.  To  explore  the  last 
utterance  of  his  broken  heart  in 
search  of  Protestant  doctrines  is  no 
office  for  the  spectator  who  stands 
by  with  awe  and  reverence  to  behold 
that  final  triumph.  As  he  mused 
then  he  had  preached  all  his  life. 
It  was  no  new  sound  which  the 
Christian  preacher  rang  with  his 
dying  breath  upon  that  silver  trum- 
pet which  he  was  to  sound  no  more 
on  earth  ;  —  a  primitive  Catholic 
wail  out  of  the  battle-ground  of 
earth,  in  the  conflict  where  Hope 
and  Grief  contended  to  the  death — 
a  forlorn  but  dauntless  cry  of  that 
Name  above  all  names  which  is  to 
all  Christians  the  sole  charm  and 
hope  of  victory.  Such  was  the  last 
utterance  of  Girolamo  the  monk. 
He  stood  in  a  region  beyond  con- 
troversy— a  region  in  which,  be- 
tween Catholic  saint  and  Protes- 
tant martyr,  separation  or  differ- 
ence can  exist  no  more. 

Only  one  other  scene  remained. 
On  the  22d  of  May,  in  the  evening, 
the  three  prisoners  were  informed 
that  their  fate  was  decided,  and 
that  next  morning  they  were  to  die. 
Savonarola  received  the  news  with 
unmoved  calm.  The  brave  Domen- 
ico,  for  his  part,  heard  it  gladly,  and 
hastened  to  write,  with  his  racked 
and  almost  nerveless  hands,  a  joyful, 
affectionate  letter  to  his  brothers. 
"Say  for  us  the  usual  masses," 
said  this  dauntless  and  simple  soul, 
"  and  where  I  am  going  I  will  do 
as  much  for  you."  Presently  a  dark 
figure,  covered  with  such  a  hood  as 
the  traveller  to-day  still  meets  in 
the  streets  of  Florence  concealing 
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the  faces  of  the  brethren  of  the 
Misericordia,  entered  the  cell  of 
Era  Girolamo — a  benevolent  visitor, 
whose  office  was  to  comfort  the 
dying.  By  means  of  this  pitying 
spectator  the  prior  of  San  Marco 
was  permitted  a  last  interview  with 
his  companions.  The  three  met 
solemnly,  with  full  hearts.  The 
Frati,  both  of  them,  had  heard  that 
their  leader  had  been  false  to  his 
own  pretensions,  but  no  doubt  of 
him  seems  to  have  been  possible 
in  his  presence.  They  threw  them- 
selves into  his  arms,  at  his  feet,  and 
begged  for  his  blessing.  In  that 
hour  the  weak  Silvestro  had  regain- 
ed his  faith ;  in  presence  of  his 
master  even  the  feeble  soul  found 
courage.  That  night  Savonarola 
laid  his  weary  head  on  the  knees 
of  his  veiled  visitor,  whose  name 
was  Mcolini,  and  slept,  dreaming, 
and  smiling  in  his  dream  like  a 
child.  When  he  woke  he  opened 
his  heart  to  the  awed  and  wonder- 
ing stranger.  He  told  him  of  woes 
that  were  yet  to  come  on  Florence, 
and  how  a  pope  whose  name  should 
be  Clement  would  bring  misery  on 
the  city.  This  was  the  last  pro- 
phecy; and  the  anxious  popular 
imagination  laid  it  up,  and  doubt- 
less added  to  it,  after  the  fact, 
many  a  faithful  particular  of  ac- 
complished misery.  Woe  and  la- 
mentation had  been  the  burden  of 
the  friar's  ministry  all  his  life ;  and 
there  could  be  no  surer  proof  than 
his  approaching  execution  that  the 
scourge  had  not  yet  done  its  full 
work  in  the  city  for  which  he  had 
laboured  so  faithfully  and  well. 

Early  next  morning  the  three 
friars  again  met  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Palazzo,  and  Savonarola  was 
permitted  to  administer  to  them 
their  last  communion.  Then  out  of 
the  cold  twilight  of  their  prison,  for 
the  first  time  since  that  April  night 
when  they  were  dragged  from  their 
convent,  the  solemn  three  went 
forth  into  the  dazzling  sunshine  of 
an  Italian  May,  into  air  so  sweet 
that  it  is  joy  to  breathe  that  purest 
lymph  of  nature.  They  were  men 
in  the  prime  and  strength  of  life, 


untouched  by  time,  at  the  age  when 
it  is  hardest  to  die.  This  great  act, 
however,  was  now  all  that  remained 
to  them.  Not  long  was  the  last 
journey.  Before  them  in  the  bril- 
liant piazza,  flooded  with  early  sun- 
shine, was  the  scaffold  with  its 
three  gibbets,  lowering  black  over 
a  troubled  sea  of  dark  faces — a 
crowd  awed  out  of  all  sound.  A 
few  steps  from  the  door  of  the 
Palazzo  they  stood  before  the  bishop, 
once  a  friend  of  San  Marco,  who 
had  the  hard  office  of  unfrock- 
ing and  degrading  the  great  Domi- 
nican. Here  their  robes,  the  dress 
of  their  order,  to  which  so  many 
sacred  associations  attached,  were 
taken  from  the  monks.  The  troub- 
led bishop  took  Savonarola  by 
the  arm,  and,  too  much  disturbed 
to  know  what  he  was  saying,  pro- 
nounced, faltering,  his  terrible  sen- 
tence :  "  I  separate  thee  from  the 
Church  militant — and  triumphant," 
said  the  agitated  priest.  Then  the 
calm  voice  of  Fra  Girolamo  startled 
the  breathless  crowd  :  "  Not  trium- 
phant ;  that  is  not  in  your  power," 
said  he  who  stood  upon  the  thres- 
hold of  the  world  unseen.  Then 
unfrocked,  in  their  short  tunics, 
with  bare  feet  and  pinioned  arms, 
they  proceeded  to  their  end,  the 
brave  Domenico  chanting  in  a 
whisper  as  he  went  the  noble 
thanksgivings  of  the  Te  Deum.  "  In 
what  state  of  mind  do  you  endure 
this  martyrdom'?"  asked  a  priest, 
curious,  as  human  creatures  ever 
will  be,  to  ascertain  the  mind  of 
the  dying.  "  The  Lord  has  suffered 
as  much  for  me,"  said  Savonarola. 
They  were  his  last  words.  There- 
after he  looked  on  in  silence  while 
his  two  brothers,  faithful  in  death, 
died  like  men  before  his  eyes. 
Then  he  mounted  the  fatal  ladder, 
and,  pausing  there  abstracted,  look- 
ed round  upon  the  breathless  silent 
multitude — an  unspeakable  gaze  of 
human  wonder  and  anguish  over 
the  ingratitude  and  blindness  of 
man.  Then  he  too  died  for  his 
Lord,  who  had  died  for  him.  A 
shudder  and  pang  of  horror  ran 
through  the  multitude  when  they 
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saw  tliat  again  there  was  to  be  no 
miracle,  and  that  their  wretched 
hands  had  done  what  no  power  of 
man  could  undo.  So  ended  the 
great  and  lofty  tragedy ;  cruel  fire, 
kindled  underneath  the  scaffold, 
consumed  the  worn  frame  which 
an  hour  before  had  enshrined  the 
highest  heart  in  Italy;  no  false 
prophet,  no  demagogue,  no  med- 
dling friar  now; — already  a  holy 
martyr,  whose  relics  were  precious, 
whose  name  was  sacred.  They 
threw  his  ashes  into  Arno,  to  make 
an  end  of  Savonarola  :  but  already 
worshipping  women,  mournful  men, 
had  gathered  the  scraps  of  his 
tunic,  the  drops  of  his  blood,  to 
keep  for  ever  and  ever;  and  the 
name  and  fame  of  the  Prophet  of 
Italy  had  taken  the  place  which  it 
has  held  for  centuries,  long  after 
the  miserable  brawls  and  brawlers 
to  whom  he  owed  his  death  had 
died  into  native  darkness  out  of 
the  memory  of  man. 

Such  was  the  life  and  death  of 
Girolamo  Savonarola,  the  saviour 
and  martyr  of  Florence- — a  man 
before  his  age  only  in  so  far  as  the 
pure,  the  generous,  the  heroic,  the 
men  who  aim  at  an  ideal  Chris- 
tian commonwealth  in  this  bur- 
dened and  guilty  earth,  always  are 
— for  the  rest  a  real  mediaeval 
figure,  too  vehement,  too  pictu- 
resque, too  daring,  for  any  other 
scene  than  that  he  lived  in.  He 
died  with  hands  pure  of  any  selfish 
stain,  having  sought  nothing  but 
to  establish  Christ  as  King  of  Flo- 
rence, and  to  drive  out  from  the 
temple,  as  his  Master  drove  them, 
the  merchandise  and  the  impurity. 
He  died,  and  the  next  generation 
worshipped  his  name,  wrote  his 
life,  annotated  his  books,  lived 


upon  commentaries  and  treatises 
concerning  Fra  Girolamo,  as  Italian 
enthusiasts  will.  But  though  there 
were  many  to  burn  tapers  before 
the  picture  of  those  stern,  kind, 
homely  features,  and  bow  in  semi- 
worship  to  the  cowled  head,  with 
its  deep  eyes  of  prophetic  insight, 
there  was  nobody  to  keep  alive  the 
great  work  of  Reformation  which 
he  had  begun.  But  Martin  Luther 
had  been  born  by  that  time,  and 
Germany  had  its  day  of  glory 
just  beginning  to  dawn  out  of  the 
stormy  skies.  Now,  once  more,  an- 
other generation  of  Italians,  much 
unconscious,  as  Villari  quaintly  re- 
veals, of  Martin  Luther,  have  again 
begun  to  collect  the  relics  and  com- 
ment on  the  life  of  the  illustrious 
monk.  San  Marco  itself  once  more 
takes  up  the  memory  and  glory  of  its 
greatest  friar,  and  metaphorical  vio- 
lets perfume  the  air  in  the  wide 
piazza,  where  many  a  stirring  scene 
has  been  since  then,  offered  to  the 
memory  of  Savonarola^  But  whe- 
ther this  great  progenitor  of  Reform 
may  yet  have  any  successor  in  the 
Italian  Church,  it  would  be  rash 
to  say.  Much  dropped  work  from 
past  centuries  lies  upon  Italian 
hands  to  finish ;  in  that  same  Flo- 
rence, for  example,  the  facade  of 
the  cathedral  which  Brunelleschi 
built  and  Dante  loved,  and  Fra 
Girolamo  reigned  and  preached  in. 
It  will  be  harder  to  follow  the  friar 
of  St  Mark's  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury through  that  thorny  way  to 
perfection  which  he  marked  out 
over  rock  and  brake  with  bleeding 
feet  in  the  fifteenth,  than  to  replace 
with  dainty  marble  and  exquisite 
design  the  rude  mask  which  now 
diminishes  the  beauty  of  Santa 
Maria  of  the  Flowers. 
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A  LETTER  FKOM  POLAND. 


ALTHOUGH  this  letter  is  dated 
Cracow,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  I  am  still  there,  but  merely 
that  the  notes  which  I  have  here 
put  into  a  connected  shape  were 
collected  last  month  in  that  city 
and  the  neighbourhood,  to  which  I 
had  been  attracted  by  the  interest- 
ing events  of  which  Poland  was 
then  the  theatre.  Those  events  pos- 
sessed the  merit,  not  uncommon  to 
revolutionary -movements,  of  being 
altogether  sudden  and  unforeseen, 
with  the  incidental  advantage  of 
being  very  little  appreciated  or  un- 
derstood in  this  country.  The  in- 
surrection has,  indeed,  taken  not 
merely  England  but  all  Europe  by 
surprise.  We  all  knew  that  the 
Continent  contained  a  good  many 
powder-magazines,  and  that  trains 
were  laid  in  all  sorts  of  directions, 
but  nobody  expected  the  first  ex- 
plosion to  take  place  in  the  Russian 
Empire.  So  sudden  was  the  shock, 
and  so  unexpected  in  its  immediate 
effects,  that  politicians  of  every 
class  were  disconcerted,  and  empe- 
rors, statesmen,  and  revolutionists 
are  still  anxiously  waiting  for  the 
smoke  to  clear  away.  Whether  we 
are  to  have  a  whole  series  of  still 
greater  explosions,  or  whether  the 
horizon  will  slowly  reveal  itself, 
and  leave  only  a  heap  of  blackened 
debris  called  Poland,  is  still  a  prob- 
lem. The  wisest  heads  did  not 
foresee  the  Polish  outbreak,  and 
they  can  scarcely  venture  to  pre- 
dict its  consequences.  In  England, 
where  the  ignorance  of  European 
politics  is  most  profound,  we  had 
long  ceased  to  think  of  Poland  as 
an  oppressed  nationality,  and  dis- 
believed in  the  vitality  of  the  pa- 
triotic sentiment  among  the  inhab- 
itants. In  France,  where  we  have 
only  to  do  with  the  opinions  of  one 
man,  that  illustrious  individual  had 
studiously  ignored  the  existence  of 
the  Polish  nationality.  It  did  not 
appear  in  his  'Nouvelles  Cartes 
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d'Europe,'  was  not  discussed  in  his 
fettered  press,  and  was  altogether 
too  inconvenient  an  illustration  of 
the  leading  Napoleonic  idea  to  be 
alluded  to.  The  Franco  -  Russian 
alliance  was  working  out  his  East- 
ern policy  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Emperor ;  and  when  the  crash  came 
in  Poland  and  blew  it  out  of  sight, 
His  Majesty  was  probably  a  good 
deal  more  astonished  and  very  little 
less  disgusted  than  the  Autocrat  of 
All  the  Russias  himself.  Up  to  the 
present  moment,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  the  Polish  insurrection  has 
been  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  no 
one.  However  much  the  British 
public  may  sympathise  with  oppres- 
sed nationalities,  a  revolution  which 
is  likely  to  lead  to  a  European  war 
can  only  be  considered  in  England  in 
the  light  of  a  nuisance,  particularly 
at  a  moment  when  our  relations  with 
America  are  in  the  last  degree  criti- 
cal. Our  allies  can  regard  it  with 
no  greater  favour ;  the  Emperor's 
combinations  have  been  thwarted, 
and  he  did  not  desire  a  Polish  ques- 
tion to  be  added  to  those  at  present 
at  issue  in  Mexico  and  Italy.  Aus- 
tria, just  inaugurating  reforms  and 
setting  her  house  in  order,  is  inter- 
rupted in  the  middle  of  her  laud- 
able efforts,  and,  afraid  to  advance 
or  retreat,  is  "marking  time"  in  her 
usual  timid  and  uncertain  fashion. 
An  infatuated  king  and  obstinate 
minister  in  Prussia  have  seized  upon 
the  occasion  to  rush  in  where  angels 
would  have  feared  to  tread,  and 
their  Polish  policy  has  sunk  them 
in  the  sight  of  Europe  to  the  level 
they  already  occupied  in  the  eyes 
of  their  own  people.  In  the  king- 
dom itself  the  insurrection  has 
been  considered  a  misfortune.  The 
nobles  wished  to  postpone  it  for  at 
least  two  years ;  the  party  of  action 
had  fixed  it  for  this  summer.  No 
one  could  have  anticipated  a  re 
volution  in  mid-winter;  and  even 
those  who  desired  to  precipitate  the 
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crisis  they  knew  was  impending,  by 
the  Conscription  Act,  never  dreamt 
what  that  unfortunate  measure 
would  lead  to.  But  the  mischief 
is  done,  and  we  all,  in  our  different 
ways  and  according  to  our  different 
interests,  are  setting  our  wits  to 
work  to  see  how  we  may  make  the 
best  of  it.  The  party  of  action, 
true  to  their  name,  did  not  long 
hesitate.  Seeing  that  the  die  was 
cast,  they  have  not  shrunk  from  the 
hazard  of  the  game.  The  nobles 
wavered  a  couple  of  months,  and 
then,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
accepted  the  situation.  The  Rus- 
sian Government  believes  that  the 
prestige,  if  not  the  very  existence 
of  the  Empire  depends  on  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and 
strains  every  nerve  for  self-preser- 
vation. Prussia  does  not  doubt 
that  its  interest  is  to  outrage  Eu- 
rope and  side  with  Russia.  The 
remaining  Powers  of  Europe  are 
looking  on,  all  more  or  less  inter- 
ested spectators  of  the  struggle, 
each  governed  by  considerations  of 
state  policy  which  are  too  compli- 
cated as  yet  for  us  accurately  to  de- 
termine, but  each  profoundly  con- 
vinced that,  if  the  insurrection  lasts, 
a  more  decided  attitude  will  become 
necessary.  In  the  mean  time  they 
seem  desirous  of  postponing  the 
evil  hour,  and  we  may  take  advan- 
tage of  what  may  turn  out  the  last 
moment  of  calm  to  examine  into 
the  actual  condition  of  Poland,  as 
derived  from  a  few  weeks  of  per- 
sonal experience  in  that  country. 

As,  however,  in  spite  of  the 
charge  which  our.  foreign  neigh- 
bours bring  against  us  of  egotism 
and  selfishness  in  our  views  of  fo- 
reign policy,  the  English  instinct  is 
pre-eminently  to  sympathise  either 
with  one  side  or  other  wherever  a 
contest  is  going  on,  probably  from 
their  early  associations  with  "le 
box"  it  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
mise that  my  visit  to  Poland  was 
not  prompted  by  sentiment,  but 
purely  by  the  wish  to  examine  as 
impartially  as  possible  into  the 
nature  of  the  insurrection,  its 
chances  of  success,  and  the  pro- 


bable consequences  to  which  it  will 
lead.  To  persons  not  blinded  by 
prejudice  there  is  nothing  discredit- 
able in  the  struggle  to  either  side, 
though  much  fault  may  be  found 
with  the  mode  in  which,  on  the  part 
of  Russia,  it  is  conducted.  That 
the  Poles  should  wish  to  emanci- 
pate themselves  from  the  Russian 
yoke  is  most  natural,  and  there  is  no 
form  of  government  which  the  Czar 
could  devise,  nor  is  there  any  con- 
cession he  could  make,  which  would 
ultimately  satisfy  them.  The  na- 
tional aspiration  includes  not  mere- 
ly the  kingdom  but  the  provinces 
of  Poland,  and  its  fulfilment  would 
almost  involve  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Russian  Empire.  If  the  form 
of  government  j  we  devised  for  the 
Ionian  Islands  failed  to  pacify  them, 
we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  Poles 
would  be  contented  with  one  equally 
liberal;  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
therefore,  finding  that  every  conces- 
sion will  only  be  taken  advantage 
of  to  work  out  the  national  idea, 
has  retreated  from  his  liberal  pro- 
gramme. In  a  word,  the  Poles  are 
determined  to  be  independent — the 
Russians  are  equally  decided  on  re- 
maining a  first-class  Power.  It  is  a 
struggle  for  a  great  stake  on  both 
sides,  and  we  can  hardly  blame  either, 
though  the  weaker  naturally  claims 
our  sympathies.  On  this  ground 
we  gladly  accord  it  to  the  Poles, 
and  watch  with  interest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  contest ;  but  when  we 
are  told  that  civilisation  on  the 
Continent  as  represented  by  France 
is  at  stake,  we  confess  that  the  idea 
does  not  move  us,  as  we  can  per- 
ceive no  very  great  difference  be- 
tween French  polish  and  Russian 
bear's  grease.  If  we  were  disposed 
to  take  a  hard,  practical,  matter-of- 
fact  view  of  the  case,  we  could 
show  that,  as  Europe  is  at  present 
circumstanced,  the  reconstruction  of 
any  new  kingdom  by  foreign  inter- 
vention is  opposed  to  our  interests, 
while  we  should  always  welcome 
into  the  family  of  nations  any  new 
people  who  could,  unaided,  consti- 
tute themselves.  "We  have  there- 
fore no  desire  to  see  Poland  a  pen- 
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dant  to  Italy  in  the  shape  of  another 
French  province,  with  the  Rhine 
Provinces  as  a  complement  to  Savoy 
and  Nice;  and  we  decline  to  be 
.gulled  by  vague  phrases  about  the 
progress  of  civilisation  being  for 
the  interest  of  England.  We  have 
no  fancy  for  Continental  civilisa- 
tion in  any  form ;  we  do  not  ob- 
serve that  it  elevates  the  moral 
standard  of  our  neighbours,  that  it 
fits  them  for  free  institutions,  for 
/commerce,  for  art,  or  that  it  consists 
in  anything  more  than  an  attractive 
but  somewhat  transparent  disguise. 
We  must  be  permitted  to  know 
what  our  own  interests  are.  It  is 
hard  to  be  accused  on  the  one  hand 
of  thinking  of  nothing  else,  and  on 
the  other  of  being  so  blind  to  them 
that  we  require  instruction  on  the 
subject  from  oppressed  national- 
ities. We  have  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy for  the  latter,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  become  the  victims  of 
illusions  in  their  behalf ;  and  if 
there  had  been  in  times  gone  by  a 
little  more  of  tj^at  spirit  which 
they  call  egotism,  but  which  with 
us  passes  under  the  name  of  patriot- 
ism, they  would  not  now  be  crying 
out  in  so  many  directions  for  help. 
If  the  individual  units  which  make 
up  the  commonwealth  had  been 
animated  by  this  pure  and  ennob- 
ling sentiment,  and  if  princes  and 
.statesmen  had  thought  not  of  their 
own  rivalries  arid  jealousies  so  much 
as  of  the  welfare  of  their  country,  we 
should  not  have  had  so  many  futile 
revolutions,  so  many  changes  of  dyn- 
asty, changes  of  frontier,  and  unjust 
partitions.  In  our  view,  egotism  con- 
sists in  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests 
-of  a  country  to  the  personal  ambi- 
tion of  its  ruler;  and  we  do  not  re- 
quire to  go  far  to  find  a  case  in  point. 
"We  suspect  wars  which  are  made 
for  the  cause  of  civilisation  just  as 
much  as  we  respect  those  which  are 
undertaken  to  protect  the  honour  or 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  we  believe  that  the  good 
old  doctrine  which  substitutes  the 
pruning-hook  for  the  sword  is  the 
right  one  when  we  wish  to  propa- 
gate those  ideas  which  have  ren- 
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dered  our  land  great  and  prosper- 
ous. Whether,  in  the  event  of  a 
European  war  arising  out  of  the  in- 
flammable materials  which  the  Con- 
tinent contains,  it  may  not  be  for 
our  interest  to  take  a  lead  in  any 
combination  of  liberal  powers  in 
favour  of  oppressed  nationalities,  is 
another  question.  Should  we  do 
so,  we  shall  not  borrow  the  cant 
which  is  fashionable  abroad,  and 
talk  of  the  interests  of  humanity 
and  progress,  when  our  real  object 
is  to  have  some  control  over  our 
neighbours  in  any  new  arrangements 
of  frontiers.  There  is  always  this 
difference  between  a  policy  which  is 
national  and  one  which  is  dynastic, 
that  the  former  can  afford  to  be 
honest ;  and  we  are  too  widely  se- 
parated in  sympathy  and  feeling 
from  foreigners  to  hope,  even  if  we 
attempt  to  humbug  them,  that  we 
should  ever  succeed,  or  that  we 
should  ever  be  appreciated  or  un- 
derstood. 

But  while,  on  political  or  inte- 
rested grounds,  we  estimate  the 
struggle  now  going  on  in  Poland  at 
its  proper  value,  it  is  impossible  to 
visit  the  country  and  not  feel  touch- 
ed by  the  heroism  of  the  people. 
We  cannot  deny  to  them  intense 
unanimity  of  sentiment,  and  an 
invincible  determination  sooner  or 
later  to  carry  the  darling  object  of 
every  Pole's  ambition ;  while  their 
courage  claims  our  admiration,  and 
the  motives  which  animate  it  com- 
mand our  respect.  Still,  we  can 
the  more  easily  judge  how  far  the 
moral  qualities  and  material  resour- 
ces which  they  possess  are  likely  to 
serve  them,  if  we  are  not  biassed  by 
preconceived  opinions,  or  misled  by 
the  romantic  view  of  the  question. 
There  is  so  much  that  appeals  to 
the  imagination  in  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Polish  insurrection 
is  being  carried  on,  and  the  gene- 
rosity and  hospitality  of  the  people 
to  a  stranger  are  so  conspicuous, 
that  it  is  difficult  always  to  resist 
the  combined  influences  of  the  en- 
thusiasm and  gratitude  which  they 
create.  I  shall  endeavour,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  represent  the  movement 
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as  I  actually  saw  it,  believing  that 
the  truth  will  better  serve  that 
cause  of  civilisation  and  humanity 
which  has  so  often  suffered  from 
an  advocacy  prompted  by  hypocrisy 
and  interest. 

The  proximity  of  the  camp  of 
Langiewicz  to  the  Galician  frontier 
had  induced  me  to  hurry  through 
Vienna  in  the  hope  of  reaching 
Cracow  in  time  to  see  the  largest 
insurgent  army  which  had  as  yet 
taken  the  field.  That  city  had  for 
some  time  past  been  the  centre 
from  which  military  operations  were 
more  especially  directed,  just  as 
Warsaw  has  been,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  movement,  the 
seat  of  political  and  administrative 
action.  It  was,  consequently,  a 
point  of  attraction  for  unquiet  spi- 
rits from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Po- 
lish refugees,  military  and  political 
adventurers,  enthusiastic  sympa- 
thisers, or  reckless  condottieri,  were 
constantly  passing  along  the  line 
from  Vienna  to  Cracow;  and  al- 
though my  fellow-passengers  were 
not  numerous,  I  regarded  them 
with  a  feeling  of  curiosity  and  in- 
terest which  railway  passengers  in 
these  prosaic  days  seldom  think  of 
according  to  each  other.  As,  after 
a  long  cold  night  journey,  the 
train  moved  slowly  into  the  Cracow 
station,  the  groups  collected  on  the 
platform  seemed  to  share  these  sen- 
timents with  reference  to  myself 
as  well  as  to  my  fellow-travellers. 
They  peered  curiously  into  every 
carriage,  and  had  plenty  of  time  to 
form  their  conjectures,  as  no  one 
was  allowed  to  leave  the  train  until 
his  passport  had  been  examined; 
but  it  is  only  the  innocent  and  un- 
offending traveller  with  a  genuine 
passport  who  ever  has  it  out  of 
order, — a  false  passport  is  always 
a  faultless  document,  and  can  be 
made  to  do  duty  in  a  variety  of 
ways  not  necessary  here  to  particu- 
larise. Far  be  it  from  me  to  insinu- 
ate that  any  of  my  respectable  com- 
panions were  thus  provided,  or  be- 
trayed to  the  inquiring  gaze  of  a 
good  many  officials  the  slightest 
consciousness  of  having  their  heads 
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in  the  lion's  mouth.  It  is  only 
when  you  show  signs  of  alarm  that 
the  animal  is  likely  to  close  his 
jaws;  but  there  is  a  certain  air  of 
innocent  effrontery,  which  may  be 
acquired  by  a  little  practice,  which 
disarms  suspicion.  I  thought  the 
people  who  came  to  see  the  train 
arrive  seemed  rather  disappointed 
when  we  all  passed  safely  through 
the  ordeal,  and  drove  contentedly 
away  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  a 
lodging.  The  hotels  of  Cracow  are 
not  of  any  remarkable  excellence, 
even  when  they  are  half  full ;  but 
when  they  are  crowded  to  overflow- 
ing they  are  insupportable.  Such 
was  the  condition  in  which  I  found 
them;  and  I  was  only  rescued  at 
last  from  a  damp  cellar,  which  I 
considered  myself  fortunate  in  ob- 
taining, through  the  hospitality  of 
a  friend. 

The  first  news  I  heard  was  not 
encouraging  to  the  sightseer.  The 
army  of  Langiewicz  had  been  de- 
stroyed the  day  before,  and  the 
Dictator  himself  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Austrians.  I  thought, 
as  I  walked  along  the  streets,  that 
I  saw  the  painful  news  written  in 
the  face  of  every  soul  I  met.  The 
sombre  aspect  of  the  population, 
clad  in  the  deepest  mourning,  the 
haggard,  careworn  countenances  of 
the  men,  the  despondent  look  of 
the  women,  with  eyes  too  often 
swollen  from  weeping,  could  not 
fail  to  produce  a  profound  impres- 
sion upon  the  most  careless  ob- 
server. At  the  first  moment  the 
shock  was  terrible,  What  will  the 
Powers  think1?  was  the  first  ques- 
tion put  to  the  foreigner,  for  every 
one  felt  that  the  disaster  was  in  no 
way  serious  to  the  national  cause, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  affected  pub- 
lic opinion  abroad;  but  inasmuch 
as  foreign  intervention  was  looked 
upon  as  essential  to  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  the  insurrection,  men's  eyes 
were  ever  more  turned  upon  the 
state  of  feeling  without,  than  upon 
the  incidents  which  marked  the 
struggle  within,  and  they  feared, 
with  reason,  that  the  impression 
might  gain  ground  which  it  would 
SB 
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be  difficult  afterwards  to  destroy 
— that  the  capture  of  Langiewicz 
would  be  a  deathblow  to  the  move- 
ment. Such,  indeed,  was  the  tone 
of  the  public  press  abroad  when 
the  catastrophe  became  known.  In 
order  that  we  may  understand  why 
the  downfall  of  the  Dictator  was 
utterly  without  significance  at  home, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  shortly 
the  history  of  the  movement,  and 
the  circumstances  from  which  it 
principally  derived  its  force. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  sub- 
ject of  philosophical  inquiry  to  con- 
sider how  long  the  sentiment  of 
nationality  is  capable  of  existing 
with  sufficient  vitality  to  sustain  a 
population  in  revolt ;  and  the  pro- 
blem which  Continental  statesmen 
desire  most  ardently  to  see  solved  is, 
How  is  this  sentiment  most  quick- 
ly and  surely  to  be  extinguished? 
In  Poland  it  has  attained  a  good 
old  age,  judging  by  the  term  of 
years  usually  allotted  to  man,  and 
in  this  country  we  had  quite  made 
up  our  minds  that  ninety  years  of 
futile  insurrections  and  vain  long- 
ings had  sufficed  to  quench  for  ever 
that  fervour  of  patriotic  fire  which 
has  again  blazed  forth.  Three 
different  nations  have  tried  their 
various  systems  of  extinction  upon 
the  Polish  nationality  with  more  or 
less  success,  and  it  is  curious  to 
mark  the  results. 

Of  these  the  lightest  share  of 
the  labour  certainly  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Prussia ;  it  had  the  smallest 
province  to  deal  with,  and  it  con- 
centrated upon  its  limited  popula- 
tion all  the  forces  which  a  superior 
intelligence  and  civilisation  enabled 
it  to  wield.  It  exhibited,  under 
modified  conditions,  the  process 
familiar  to  us  in  America,  the  re- 
sult of  which  is  the  disappearance 
of  the  red  man  before  the  white. 
By  the  application  of  financial  mea- 
sures ruinous  to  the  Polish  proprie- 
tary, by  the  purchase  of  their  lands, 
and  the  colonisation,  so  to  speak, 
of  their  province  by  Germans,  they 
sought  either  to  absorb  or  to  ex- 
tinguish the  original  holders  of  the 
soil,  and  have  doubtless  succeeded 
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to  a  greater  extent  than  either 
Russia  or  Austria  in  denationalis- 
ing the  provinces  which  fell  to 
their  share  after  the  partition.  It 
should  be  clearly  understood,  how- 
ever, that  this  has  been  the  result 
of  a  system  of  absorption  and  sub- 
stitution rather  than  of  any  change 
accomplished  in  the  sentiments  of 
that  section  of  the  population  which 
has  remained  Polish.  The  effect  of 
contact  with  a  higher  degree  of  civi- 
lisation and  intelligence  has  been 
to  increase  the  patriotic  instinct  of 
the  people  5  for  it  is  due  to  the 
Prussian  Government  to  admit  that 
they  have  endeavoured  to  elevate 
their  moral  condition  by  extend- 
ing among  them  the  benefits  of 
education,  doubtless  inspired  by 
the  hope  that  the  German  element 
might  thus  be  effectually  intro- 
duced. The  result  has,  however, 
proved  that  this  calculation  was 
utterly  erroneous ;  the  more  they 
educated  the  Poles,  the  more  in- 
tensely Polish  did  they  become ;  for 
they  were  now  intelligent  enough  to 
perceive  that  the  relentless  policy 
of  Prussia  would  soon  render  her 
acquired  provinces  Polish  only  by 
tradition.  The  animosity,  there- 
fore, of  the  Prussian  Poles  is  the 
more  inveterate,  because  they  are 
powerless  to  resist  the  process 
which  is  slowly  but  surely  knead- 
ing them  into  the  great  German 
federation,  and  they  flutter  help- 
lessly in  the  meshes  of  the  web  by 
which  they  are  entangled,  unable 
to  imitate  the  frantic  struggles  of 
their  Russian  brethren,  and  fearing 
that,  should  a  day  of  deliverance 
come  for  their  compatriots  in  Aus- 
tria or  Russia,  they  may  be  ignored 
or  forgotten. 

The  treatment  of  Galicia  by  Aus- 
tria presents  a  remarkable  contrast 
to  that  adopted  by  Prussia,  and 
has  led  to  a  very  different  result. 
In  Prussian  Poland  there  is  greater 
unanimity  of  sentiment,  with  far 
less  power  to  give  it  expression. 
The  policy  of  Austria,  so  far  from 
elevating  the  masses,  by  developing 
the  moral  and  material  resources  of 
the  country,  has  been,  more  espe- 
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cially  prior  to  1846,  to  deprive 
the  peasantry  of  that  education 
which  in  Prussia  has  made  them 
patriots,  and  to  foster  an  antagonism 
between  the  nobles  and  the  rural 
population.  The  grievances  of  which 
the  latter  complained  were  purpose- 
ly left  unsatisfied,  and  the  interests 
of  the  proprietor  and  the  peasant 
kept  as  widely  apart  as  possible. 
By  these  means  Austria  reserved  to 
herself  weapons  which  she  wielded 
with  fatal  effect  on  the  occasion  of 
a  movement  originated  by  the  Gali- 
cian  aristocracy  in  1846,  and  which 
resulted  in  the  massacre  of  nearly 
two  thousand  persons  of  the  upper 
classes  by  the  peasantry.  Although 
the  principal  questions  at  issue  be- 
tween these  two  classes  were  after- 
wards set  at  rest,  the  memory  of 
the  event  remains  to  embitter  their 
relations,  and  seventeen  years  have 
not  proved  enough  to  efface  the 
stains  of  a  tragedy  which,  while  it 
accomplished  its  purpose,  must 
always  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  discreditable  expedients  ever 
resorted  to  by  a  Government.  Un- 
fortunately, we  have  recent  evidence 
of  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
Austria  not  to  relinquish  altogether 
the  co-operation  of  the  peasants 
in  the  government  of  the  country 
during  the  present  crisis.  The  fol- 
lowing order,  lately  issued  by  Count 
Mensdorff,  at  present  Governor  of 
Galicia,  illustrates  the  nature  of 
the  services  which  the  peasants  are 
expected  to  render.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  however,  that,  so  far  from 
being  likely  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired purpose,  it  may  be  the  means 
of  causing  disturbances  in  Galicia 
itself. 

"  IMPERIAL  LIEUTENANCY, 
"  LEMBERG. — No.  662. 

"  As  the  passage  of  men  and  trans- 
port of  arms  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
with  the  view  of  aiding  the  insurrection, 
still  continues,  I  cannot  recommend  you 
strongly  enough  to  use  all  means  in  your 
power  to  put  an  end  to  this  troublesome 
agitation.  For  this  purpose  local  guards 
must  be  established  everywhere ;  and 
orders  are  to  be  given  to  the  authorities 
of  every  village  to  inform  the  chiefs  of 
districts,  without  delay,  of  every  passage 
or  assemblage  of  strangers  wherever  it 
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may  take  place.  The  chiefs  of  districts 
will  then,  without  delay,  arrest  all  such 
persons,  either  on  their  passage  or  at 
their  place  of  meeting. 

"  In  places  where  the  authorities  have 
no  other  aid  at  their  service,  the  pea- 
sants, under  intelligent  direction,  may 
be  employed.  The  authorities  must  pro- 
ceed to  execute  the  present  order  with 
energy  and  zeal,  and  all  attempts  to 
assist  the  insurrection  will  prove  ineffec- 
tual. 

"  MENSDORFF. 

"  LEMBERG,  6th  April." 

There  is  probably  no  country  in 
the  world  where  a  peasantry  would 
refuse  their  aid  to  the  Government 
as  spies  or  police  agenta  against 
the  upper  or  middle  classes  if  they 
were  sufficiently  remunerated ;  and 
the  only  deduction  with  reference 
to  the  state  of  political  feeling 
that  exists  among  them,  which  we 
can  draw  from  the  fact  of  their 
eagerness  to  assist  the  Government 
is,  that  they  are  too  degraded  and 
ignorant  to  be  animated  by  any 
higher  sentiment  than  the  hope  of 
plunder  or  reward,  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  tyrannising  over  their  own 
masters.  Even  in  Ireland,  where 
the  national  idea  is  supposed  to 
exist  strongly  among  the  labouring 
classes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  proposal  by  the  Government  to 
divide  among  them  the  lands  of 
the  nobles  and  gentry  of  the  coun- 
try, would  render  them  instantly 
loyal  for  the  time>.  with  the  view 
to  receiving  some  such  substantial 
reward ;  and  under  the  influence  of 

Iin  the  mean  time  there  is  pro- 
y  no  service  they  would  not 
render  if  called  upon.  Such  is,  in 
fact,  the  position  of  affairs  in  Gali- 
cia. The  result  of  the  Revolution  of 
1846  was  a  large  accession  of  terri- 
tory to  the  peasantry.  They  now 
claim  a  share  in  the  woods  and 
commons.  The  question  is  one 
which  the  nobles  would  gladly  see 
settled,  as  this  grievance  keeps 
up  a  feeling  of  animosity  towards 
them  in  the  minds  of  the  peasantry, 
of  which  the  Government  may  avail 
itself  at  a  critical  moment.  At 
a  time  when  Austrian  statesmen 
seemed  inclined  to  pursue  a  more 
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liberal  and  enlightened  policy,  this 
indication  of  a  tendency  to  revert 
to  measures  which  certainly  no  re- 
volution outside  her  frontier  can 
justify,  is  much  to  be  regretted. 
That  Austria  should  be  true  to  her 
treaty  obligations  with  Kussia,  and 
guard,  by  all  legitimate  means,  her 
frontier,  is  only  to  be  expected; 
that  she  should  even  arrest  those 
who  are  conspiring  revolution  in 
a  neighbouring  country,  imprison 
fugitive  Poles,  confiscate  munitions 
of  war,  and  impede  in  every  lawful 
way  the  co-operation  of  her  Galician 
subjects  with  the  movement  in  the 
kingdom,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ; 
but  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  in- 
ternal disturbance,  she  should  resort 
to  measures  similar  in  principle  to 
those  in  vogue  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  is  much  to  be  deplored. 
There  is  very  little  difference  be- 
tween placing  arms  in  the  hands  of 
the  slaves,  and  plenarypolice  powers 
in  the  hands  of  the  peasants.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
condition  of  Galicia  has  not  so 
much  changed  since  1846  that  a 
similiar  catastrophe  would  be  im- 
possible. In  the  first  place,  the 
lands  having  been  already  divided 
among  the  peasants  on  that  occa- 
sion, they  cannot  look  forward  to 
such  rich  results.  The  same  temp- 
tation therefore  does  not  exist.  In 
the  second  place,  seventeen  years 
have  produced  a  marked  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  middle  classes 
in  *  Galicia.  Intelligence  has  in- 
creased among  the  urban  popula- 
tion, and  spread  downwards  almost 
to  the  peasantry;  in  more  than  one 
instance  the  representatives  elected 
by  the  peasants  to  the  Galician 
diet  are  members  of  the  aristocracy, 
thus  indicating  a  rapprocfiement 
between  the  classes;  while  many 
sons  of  peasants  who  were  most 
active  in  murdering  the  nobles  in- 
volved in  the  struggle  of  1846,  are 
now  to  be  found  in  the  insurgent 
bands.  Here,  as  in  Prussia,  civilisa- 
tion exercises  an  immediate  influ- 
ence in  favour  of  the  national  idea. 
No  sooner  is  the  son  of  a  peasant 
brought  into  contact  with  educated 
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persons,  and  employed  either  in  the 
towns  or  in  domestic  service,  than 
he  becomes  an  ardent  patriot ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
sympathies  of  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  population  are  en- 
listed in  favour  of  this  movement 
than  there  were  in  1846. 

Again,  the  concessions  recently 
accorded  by  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment to  the  Empire  at  large,  in  a  con- 
stitutional sense,  have  already  begun 
to  produce  their  usual  fruits ;  and 
although  it  is  probable  that,  had  no 
revolution  broken  out  in  Russian 
Poland,  the  privileges  of  local  self- 
government  which  have  been  grant- 
ed to  Galicia  would  have  served  to 
amuse  and  distract  the  people  for 
some  time  longer,  the  effect  at  last 
would  have  been  to  stimulate  them 
to  the  assertion  of  their  national 
independence ;  for  it  would  seem  a 
melancholy  but  indisputable  fact, 
that  just  in  proportion  as  you  give 
a  conquered  province  free  institu- 
tions do  you  increase  the  risks  of 
revolt.  Wherever  the  sentiment 
of  nationality  exists,  it  will  ffeed 
upon  the  crumbs  of  freedom  thrown 
out  to  satisfy  it,  and  fatten  upon 
them,  until  at  last  the  withered 
frame  is  clothed  with  muscle,  and 
snaps  the  whipcord  by  which  it  has 
been  bound. 

A  nationality,  in  order  to  be  use- 
ful and  obedient,  if  not  actually  op- 
pressed, must  be  kept  ignorant  of 
the  traditions  of  its  former  grandeur, 
and  incapable  of  rightly  estimating 
the  glory  of  independence.  When 
the  zeal  and  philanthropy  of  an 
enlightened  government  has  in- 
structed every  native  in  India  in 
the  past  history  of  his  country,  and 
imbued  him  with  the  principles  of 
self-government,  we  must  be  pre-41 
pared  to  take  the  consequences  of 
our  high  morality  and  abandon  it 
as  a  dependency.  If  we  see  this  as 
an  inevitable  result  looming  in  the 
distant  future,  let  us  not  shrink 
from  our  duty  on  this  account. 
Our  business  is  to  elevate  the  native 
at  any  cost.  If  we  can  make  him 
an  intelligent  merchant  as  well  as 
a  good  Christian,  he  will  be  an 
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equally  useful  member '  of  society 
whether  he  calls  himself  a  British 
subject  or  not.  Had  we  not  given 
the  Ionian  Islands  a  constitution 
so  free  that  it  amounted  to  anarchy, 
we  should  no  more  have  heard  of 
that  oppressed  nationality  than  we 
do  of  Corsica,  which,  in  spite  of 
having  furnished  France  with  a 
dynasty,  and  having  no  traditions 
of  independent  national  existence, 
requires  a  totally  different  system 
of  government  from  that  of  France. 
Just  in  proportion  as  all  the  condi- 
tions which  compose  the  idea  of 
nationality  are  fulfilled  in  the  case 
of  any  province  in  an  empire,  do 
the  difficulties  of  governing  that 
province  increase,  until  at  last  we 
have  a  combination  which  is  irre- 
sistible. A  difference  in  race,  lan- 
guage, and  religion  of  a  section  of 
the  inhabitants  does  not  constitute 
them  into  a  nationality  impossible 
to  govern,  unless  the  traditions  of 
former  greatness  and  independence 
of  comparatively  recent  date  exist 
as  well  and  pervade  the  masses. 
This  does,  in  fact,  prove  the  fallacy 
of  the  "nationality  theory"  as  a 
principle  which  may  be  applied  in 
politics,  or  which  is  to  be  reduced 
to  a  definite  expression.  We  are 
very  apt,  in  riding  this  fashionable 
hobby,  to  get  out  of  political  re- 
alities and  lose  ourselves  in  ethno- 
logical speculations.  The  Welsh 
are  a  very  distinct  nationality,  so 
far  as  language  and  race  are  con- 
cerned, from  the  English;  but  it  is 
hot  likely,  in  the  event  of  the  con- 
quest of  England  by  a  foreign 
power,  that  they  would  refuse  to 
join  the  Saxon  race  in  an  attempt 
to  drive  out  the  invaders.  So  the 
Ruthenians  are  not  Poles;  but  if 
they  choose  to  consider  themselves 
sufficiently  identified  by  their  past 
history  with  the  fortunes  of  Poland, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  have  the  same  national  aspira- 
tions. In  these  cases  we  must  take 
the  result  as  evidence  of  the  fact.  If 
all  the  races  which  combined  to  make 
up  Poland  before  the  first  partition 
insist  upon  calling  themselves  one 
oppressed  nationality,  they  may  be 
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utterly  wrong  ethnologically,  but 
the  Russian  troops  find  practically 
that  the  difficulty  of  suppressing 
the  revolt  is  not  lessened  by  this 
circumstance.  And  whenever  the 
country  acquired  is  sufficiently 
large  to  resist  the  process  of  incor- 
poration so  successfully  applied  in 
Prussia,  and  the  sentiment  in  favour 
of  a  distinct  national  existence, 
whether  theoretically  correct  or  not, 
is  deeply  rooted  and  unanimous, 
the  problem  of  civil  administration 
by  an  alien  government  is  insoluble. 
Concessions  are  only  accepted  with 
the  view  of  being  turned  as  weapons 
of  offence  upon  those  who  have 
granted  them,  while  oppression 
precipitates  the  crisis  from  another 
direction.  Meantime  Galicia  re-, 
mains  tranquil,  not  because  it  is 
indifferent  to  the  national  move- 
ment, or  because  it  is  satisfied 
with  the  reforms  which  have 
been  granted  by  Austria,  but  be- 
cause the  neutrality  of  that  Power 
is  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
struggle  in  the  kingdom,  and  Gali- 
cia affords  in  the  mean  time  the 
only  effective  base  of  operations. 

Having  thus  contrasted  in  general 
terms  the  policy  pursued  by  Prussia 
in  its  government  of  its  Polish 
population  with  that  adopted  by 
Austria,  and  shown  the  effect  of 
each  system  upon  the  national  sen- 
timent, it  remains  to  examine  the 
conditions  with  which  Russia  has 
had  to  deal,  the  course  she  has 
pursued,  and  the  results  which  that 
course  has  produced.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  if,  as  the  final 
result  of  all  the  partitions,  Russia 
obtained  the  lion's  share,  she  found 
a  task  imposed  upon  her  which 
required  all  a  lion's  strength. 

Every  one  of  the  elements  to 
which  we  have  alluded  as  conspiring 
to  render  a  nationality  formidable, 
was  found  arrayed  against  her,  while 
one  most  important  and  unusual 
feature  added  to  her  difficulties. 
The  province  to  be  ruled  was  far 
more  advanced  in  civilisation  than 
the  country  which  had  annexed  it. 
Prussian  Poland  was  a  compara- 
tively small  province,  which  might 
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be  incorporated  with  a  state  more 
civilised  than  itself.  In  Austrian 
Poland,  though  the  province  was 
large,  it  was  not  more  advanced 
than  the  Empire  to  which  it  was 
annexed,  and  a  similarity  of  reli- 
gion was  a  powerful  engine  for 
government.  In  Russian  Poland 
the  kingdom  and  provinces  together 
were  vast  enough  to  make  an  em- 
pire in  themselves :  there  was  an 
absolute  antagonism  in  religion  in 
a  large  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion :  the  race  and  language,  though 
having  some  affinity,  were  suffi- 
ciently distinct  for  all  "  nationality 
purposes/'  There  was  a  capital  to 
give  reality  to  the  traditions  and  as- 
sociations of  recent  greatness,  and  the 
instincts  of  progress  and  civilisation 
were  much  less  developed  among 
the  rulers  than  the  ruled.  Sudden- 
ly called  upon  to  govern  a  hostile 
population,  Russia  proceeded  to 
govern  them  according  to  her  rude 
semi  -  barbarous  ideas  ;  had  she 
treated  them  according  to  the  more 
refined  principles  of  modern  civi- 
lisation, it  may  be  doubted  whether 
she  would  have  held  them  so  long. 
She  was  enlightened  upon  this 
point  by  the  revolution  which  grew 
out  of  the  constitution  granted 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Pos- 
sessed of  immense  brute  force,  she 
brought  it  to  bear  after  1831  with 
crushing  effect  upon  the  vast  extent 
of  territory  she  had  acquired,  and 
by  mere  superincumbent  weight 
held  it  down  as  in  a  vice.  The 
result  of  the  process  was  not  fa- 
vourable to  the  moral,  material,  or 
intellectual  condition  of  the  subject 
race.  It  tended  necessarily  to  de- 
grade it.  Those  sentiments  which, 
under  an  enlightened  rule,  elevate 
or  ennoble  a  people,  where  they 
existed  at  all  gradually  died  out ; 
but  one  instinct  was  inextinguish- 
able. No  Pole,  however  degraded 
he  might  become,  ever  forgot  that 
Poland  had  once  been  a  great  and 
powerful  empire ;  and  the  remem- 
brance smouldered  within  him  like 
a  hidden  fire  which  nothing  could 
quench ;  thus  each  time  within  the 
last  ninety  years  that  it  has  kin- 


dled and  blazed  in  a  futile  struggle 
it  has  sunk,  but  not  expired.  In 
spite  of  these  repeated  failures,  the 
lapse  of  time  did  not  consolidate 
the  power  of  Russia  either  at  home 
or  in  her  annexed  provinces.  The 
march  of  civilisation  in  the  West 
has  sickened  her,  as  it  has  Turkey. 
Her  institutions  were  unfitted  for 
enlightened  Europe,  and  her  system 
has  become  strained  by  frantic  ef- 
forts to  keep  pace  with  the  times. 
Unable  to  appear  before  the  world 
in  her  true  colours,  she  has  ex- 
pended herself  in  efforts — not  to  be 
civilised,  for  that  required  too  much 
time — but  to  appear  so.  The  pro- 
cess has  been  in  the  last  degree 
demoralising.  It  sapped  the  morals 
of  the  community.  The  social,  ad- 
ministrative, and  military  systems 
all  became  unsound.  The  decep- 
tion attempted  to  be  practised  upon 
Europe  reacted  fatally  upon  Russia.. 
The  Emperor  Nicholas  never  knew 
how  great  was  the  rottenness  till 
the  Crimean  war  came  and  tore  off 
the  mask ;  for  he  had  so  well  and 
bravely  propped  up  the  showy  edi- 
fice himself  that  he  believed  in  it, 
till  it  fell  and  crushed  him.  When 
Nicholas  died  Poland  breathed; 
for  she  too  had  mistaken  the  force 
of  one  man's  will  for  the  strength 
of  an  empire,  and  had  remained 
timid  and  passive  in  the  iron  grasp 
of  the  Czar.  So  Nicholas  left  to 
his  successor  the  cure  of  a  very 
sick  man  indeed ;  and  Alexander, 
influenced  to  a  certain  extent  by 
the  prevalent  ideas  of  the  period, 
endeavoured  to  remedy  matters  by 
inaugurating  a  series  of  reforms 
which  should  place  the  Empire 
upon  a  level  with  other  European 
nations,  and  infuse  a  more  healthy 
vigour  into  her  paralysed  frame. 
In  this  spirit  he  paid  bis  first  visit 
to  Warsaw,  and  found  the  Poles 
ready  to  meet  him  more  than  half 
way ;  but  though  prepared  to  do 
much,  he  found  public  expectation 
excited  beyond  the  limits  he  had 
prescribed  to  his  intended  conces- 
sions, and  shrank  back  at  the  last 
moment  from  carrying  out  the  na- 
tional programme  to  the.  desired 
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extent.  His  answer  to  their  address 
rankled  in  the  breast  of  the  nation, 
and  the  incidents  which  marked 
his  second  visit  were  not  calculated 
to  appease  the  irritation  which  had 
been  created  by  his  first.  It  was 
at  this  period  that  the  most  pow- 
erful and  influential  class  in  the 
country  sought  to  carry  out  the 
views  of  the  nation  by  a  moral  cru- 
sade directed  against  the  Govern- 
ment, the  leader  of  which  was 
Count  Andrew  Zamoyski,  and  the 
engine  used,  the  celebrated  Agricul- 
tural Society.  The  ostensible  scope 
of  this  organisation  was  to  develop 
the  national  resources  of  the  coun- 
try ;  but  the  questions  which  came 
under  consideration  naturally  in- 
volved the  discussion  of  social  and 
administrative  problems,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  directly  affected  the 
civil  action  of  the  Government  of 
J3t  Petersburg.  With  branch  so- 
cieties in  every  province,  its  power 
and  influence  soon  became  widely 
felt,  and  the  moderate  party,  as  they 
called  themselves,  formed  the  most 
sanguine  anticipations  of  the  effect 
which  a  pressure  thus  legally  exer- 
cised might  have  upon  the  Central 
Government. 

Their  hopes  were  dashed  to  the 
ground  by  the  appearance  of  a 
new  and  important  element,  which 
threatened  seriously  to  disturb  the 
political  and  social  aspect  of  affairs. 
Thirty  years  had  now  elapsed  since 
the  last  Polish  revolution,  and  the 
interval  had  worked  a  great  change 
upon  the  face  of  Europe.  To  the 
superficial  observer  that  change  is 
purely  mechanical;  to  those  who 
connect  cause  with  effect  it  is  a 
great  moral  revolution.  As  the  art 
of  printing  changed  the  current  of 
men's  ideas,  and  gave  a  stimulus  to 
thought  which  produced  the  great- 
est theological  convulsion  of  the 
age ;  so  railways  and  telegraphs  are 
working  out  the  political  problems 
of  the  day,  and  will  mark  an  epoch 
in  the  moral  history  of  mankind. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  in- 
fluence which  facility  of  transport 
must  exercise  upon  those  who,  all 
their  lives  buried  in  the  recesses  of 


a  remote  province  in  some  half- 
civilised  country,  are  thus  enabled 
in  a  few  days  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  most  advanced  phase  of 
existing  civilisation.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  the  effect  of  the  instan- 
taneous interchange  of  enlightened 
and  barbarous  ideas,  and  to  follow 
the  varied  channels  which  are  thus 
opened  to  the  spread  of  civilisation, 
forcing  itself,  like  a  rising  flood, 
slowly  but  surely  along  wires  and 
rails.  As  men's  minds  are  differ- 
ently constituted,  it  is  a  necessary 
incident  to  the  progress  of  thought 
that  it  should  often  receive  an  un- 
due impulse  in  an  opposite  sense 
from  that  in  which  it  has  been 
cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined, 
and,  passing  the  bounds  of  modera- 
tion, find  an  exaggerated  expression 
in  ill  -  regulated  and  enthusiastic 
natures.  It  is  also  natural  that 
designing  men  should  take  advan- 
tage of  this  tendency  to  convert  it 
to  their  own  purposes,  and  that 
they  should  endeavour,  by  dint  of 
method  and  organisation,  to  con- 
solidate it  into  a  power  available 
for  carrying  out  either  their  own 
selfish  ends,  or  giving  effect  to  their 
political  theories.  Hence  there  has 
been  called  into  existence  in  almost 
every  country  in  Europe  a  large 
class  of  society,  whose  representa- 
tive men  compose  what  is  called 
"the  party  of  action,"  and  who 
have  gradually  acquired  such  power 
and  influence  upon  the  Continent, 
that  the  most  successful  Monarch 
of  the  time  perceived  from  the 
outset  of  his  career  the  necessity 
of  conciliating  them  by  a  certain 
qualified  profession  of  their  politi- 
cal opinions,  and  by  a  very  large 
connivance  in  their  secret  schemes. 
As  the  party  of  action  are  neces- 
sarily devoid  .of  all  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  practice  of  gov- 
ernment, they  are  extremely  theo- 
retical, and  differ  widely  in  opinion 
upon  all  points  of  detail ;  so  that, 
whether  Republican,  Socialist,  or 
Constitutional,  they  are  only 
united  upon  one  or  two  general 
principles.  Of  these  the  nation- 
ality theory  is  the  most  effective, 
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because  it  involves  no  particular 
political  dogma,  but  simply  im- 
plies the  subversion  of  various 
existing  governments.  The  class 
of  society  which  furnishes  the 
"  party  of  action "  is  the  middle 
class,  or,  as  in  Poland,  where  the 
middle  class  properly  so  called  does 
not  exist,  that  grade  of  society 
which  corresponds  to  it  in  other 
countries — those  persons,  in  fact, 
whether  untitled  nobility  or  not, 
who  have  no  large  vested  interests 
in  the  country,  but  who  are  pos- 
sessed of  intelligence  and  educa- 
tion. 

The  growth  of  the  urban  popula- 
tion, and  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge with  the  increased  facilities 
of  its  transmission  by  railway  and 
telegraph,  have  widely  extended 
this  class  in  Poland  of  late  years ; 
and  the  party  of  action  saw  that 
a  new  field  was  open  to  its  enter- 
prise, and  commenced  some  time 
since  its  political  cultivation.  They 
had  considerably  improved  their 
organisation  since  their  first  effort 
in  1848  to  carry  out  their  European 
policy,  and  have  since  then  inces- 
santly and  indefatigably  laboured 
to  prepare  the  nations  for  a  more 
successful  and  unanimous  attempt. 
It  would  be  difficult  for  one  not 
initiated  to  say  in  what  countries 
their  committees  do  not  exist,  or 
into  what  circles  their  agents  have 
not  penetrated.  They  are  the  betes 
noirs  of  the  upper  classes  abroad, 
just  as  Jesuitism  is  the  bugbear  of 
Protestantism  in  England,  and  with 
far  greater  reason.  As  may  readily 
be  imagined,  the  more  ardent  spirits 
in  Warsaw  were  speedily  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  sect. 
Committees  were  formed,  a  propa- 
ganda was  set  on  foot,  and  the 
mine  prepared  here-  on  the  same 
scientific  principles  as  had  been 
followed  in  the  case  of  Turkey, 
Hungary,  and  Italy.  In  February 
1861  the  first  decided  demonstra- 
tion was  made  by  this  party  in 
Warsaw.  Then  it  was  that  the 
aristocracy,  or  party  of  order,  as 
represented  by  the  Agricultural 
Society,  became  really  conscious  of 
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the  existence  of  a  powerful  and 
dangerous  rival,  and  a  struggle 
took  place  for  the  pre-eminence. 
The  disturbances  which  ensued 
led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society ;  but  the  mem- 
bers, unwilling  to  abandon  the 
policy  they  had  marked  out  for 
themselves,  formed  a  secret  com- 
mittee out  of  their  number,  with 
the  object  of  counteracting  the 
efforts  which  the  opposition  party 
might  make  to  precipitate  the  re- 
volutionary crisis.  They  believed 
that  patience  was  all  that  was 
needed  to  insure  the  ultimate  in- 
dependence of  Poland,  and  trusted 
to  the  progress  of  civilisation,  and 
to  gradual  measures  of  reform 
which  they  hoped  by  legitimate 
pressure  to  extort  from  the  Russian 
Government,  so  to  elevate  the 
masses  that  the  nation  might  be 
enabled  to  triumph  at  last  by  a 
moral  victory.  The  younger  and 
more  ardent  spirits  who  rallied 
round  the  other  party,  were  not 
prepared  to  take  this  philosophic 
view  of  the  situation:  some  of 
them  even  formed  a  third  commit- 
tee, and  adopted  Mieroslawski  as 
their  leader.  The  party  of  action, 
unable  to  control  the  forces  they 
had  set  in  motion,  saw  the  necessity 
of  preparing  for  the  great  struggle 
which  was  inevitable,  and  the  sum- 
mer of  1863  was  the  time  fixed  for 
the  outbreak.  The  danger  which 
threatened  the  Russian  power  in 
Poland  was  imminent.  To  avert 
it  the  Government  resorted  to  the 
expedient  of  the  Conscription  Act, 
which  contained  lists  of  the  sus- 
pected and  dangerous  youth  of  the 
country,  who  were  thus  to  be 
drafted  off  to  the  army  serving  in 
the  eastern  provinces  of  Russia. 
By  enforcing  this  measure  in  the 
depth  of  winter  it  was  hoped  that 
any  outbreak  would  be  rendered 
impossible;  but  Providence  had 
willed  it  otherwise,  and  Poland 
escaped  last  year  almost  without 
a  winter  at  all.  The  connection 
which  subsisted  between  most  of 
the  employes  and  the  committee 
rendered  the  secrecy  which  the 
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Government  intended  to  maintain 
with  reference  to  the  names  of  the 
conscripts  impossible.  Thus  fore- 
warned, those  youths  who  found 
themselves  doomed,  determined  ra- 
ther to  risk  the  chances  of  existence 
in  the  wo'ods  than  incur  a  certain 
exile  in  the  deserts  of  Orenburg. 
In  opposition  to  the  earnest  re- 
commendations of  their  own  com- 
mittee, and  without  any  kind  of 
preparation  for  campaigning,  a 
thousand  young  men  suddenly  be- 
took themselves  in  January  to  the 
forests  and  morasses  with  which 
the  country  abounds  ;  and,  arming 
themselves  as  best  they  could,  pre- 
cipitated a  struggle  which,  com- 
menced at  such  a  season  of  the 
year  and  under  such  auspices, 
seemed  even  to  the  party  of  action 
almost  hopeless.  But  the  mildness 
of  the  season  favoured  them :  some 
unexpected  successes  kindled  hope 
when  it  had  ceased  to  exist.  The 
committee  of  the  party  of  action 
determined  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
and  strained  every  nerve  to  pro- 
cure arms  and  ammunition,  and  to 
increase  the  number  of  the  bands. 
Soon  one  or  two  leaders  became 
known  to  fame  by  the  successes 
they  achieved,  and  of  these  Lan- 
giewicz  was  the  most  prominent. 
Meantime  the  party  of  order  stood 
aloof,  awaiting  the  triumph  to  their 
policy  which  they  considered  cer- 
tain to  result  from  the  failure  of  the 
premature  outbreak.  So  far  from 
these  expectations  being  realised, 
the  movement  acquired  greater  pro- 
portions from  day  to  day,  until  it 
became  evident  that  the  patriotic 
sentiment  of  the  nation  at  large 
was  roused,  and  that  it  would  not 
do  for  the  most  powerful  and  in- 
fluential class  to  remain  longer 
passive  spectators.  Negotiations 
took  place  between  the  committees, 
which  resulted  in  the  nomination 
of  Langiewicz  as  Dictator,  a  good 
deal  to  the  surprise  of  that  leader, 
and  under  circumstances  which  are 
not  yet  fully  cleared  up,  and  which 
seem  to  have  partaken  more  of  ac- 
cident than  design.  The  effect  in 
Europe  was  in  many  respects  fa- 
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vourable  to  the  movement.  It  in- 
vested it  with  a  character  of  per- 
manence and  stability  abroad 
which  riveted  European  interest 
far  more  decidedly  than  when  it 
was  under  the  direction  of  an  un- 
known committee  at  Warsaw.  At 
home,  it  enlisted  in  the  cause  the 
moderate  party,  who  had  resisted 
the  direction  of  the  opposition 
committee,  and  who  accepted  as  a 
compromise  the  Dictatorship  of  a 
single  individual.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  measure  was  not  without 
its  dangers.  By  concentrating  pub- 
lic attention  too  closely  upon  the 
fortunes  of  one  individual,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  movement  was  apt  to 
be  too  much  identified  with  his 
fate,  and  any  serious  disaster  to 
him  or  his  army  might  compromise 
the  success  of  the  cause.  For 
Poland,  a  still  greater  inconveni- 
ence attended  the  step.  The  very 
fact  that  the  nomination  of  Langie- 
wicz had  satisfied  the  moderate 
party,  and  enlisted  their  sympa- 
thies in  behalf  of  the  movement, 
operated  against  him  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  had  been  the  most 
violent  opponents  of  that  party, 
and  who  distrusted  any  leader  who 
possessed  their  confidence,  more 
especially  when  he  was  invested 
not  merely  with  the  military  di- 
rection of  the  insurrection,  but  was 
possessed  of  civil  powers  as  well. 
At  the  head  of  this  faction,  Mieros- 
lawski,  who  already,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  many  adherents  in  the 
country,  hastened  to  place  him- 
self. It  is  unnecessary  here  to  al- 
lude to  the  past  history  of  this 
man,  or  to  the  disasters  by  which 
all  his  enterprises  have  been  invari- 
ably characterised.  He  has  only 
once  taken  part  in  active  operations 
during  the  present  struggle,  and  his 
countrymen  accuse  him  of  having 
exhibited  cowardice  upon  that  oc- 
casion, and  thus  lost  the  fortunes 
of  the  day  ;  at  all  events,  he  left 
the  band  of  which  for  a  few  days 
he  had  been  the  leader,  and  re- 
paired to  Cracow,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  city  his  rival  Langie- 
wicz was  endeavouring  to  organise 
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an  army.  In  spite  of  tlie  efforts  of 
the  Austrian  police  authorities,  he 
managed  to  conceal  himself  suc- 
cessfully here,  and  to  carry  out 
those  intrigues  in  the  camp  of  the 
Dictator  which  at  last  conduced 
largely  to  his  downfall.  The  pro- 
minence which  had  been  given  to 
Langiewicz,  while  it  rallied  to  his 
standard  volunteers  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  was  by  no  means 
an  assistance  to  his  military  opera- 
tions. His  nomination  was,  in  fact, 
premature,  and  his  position  an  im- 
possible one,  even  for  a  man  of 
genius.  For  one  of  ordinary  capa- 
city, a  fiasco  was  inevitable ;  it  only 
needed  a  traitor  in  the  camp  to 
hasten  the  catastrophe.  The  first 
elements  of  authority  were  want- 
ing. He  possessed  neither  an  army 
to  carry  out  his  military  designs, 
nor  an  administrative  machinery  to 
give  effect  to  his  political  views. 
Hunted  from  one  wood  to  another, 
deprived  of  all  regular  means  of  com- 
munication, how  was  he  to  assume 
the  functions  of  the  Warsaw  com- 
mittee, and  control  or  direct  the 
movement  throughout  the  whole 
country  ?  In  the  absence  of  any 
regular  base  of  operations,  without 
artillery,  commissariat,  means  of 
transport,  or  any  of  the  appliances 
of  a  regular  army,  how  was  he  to 
undertake  a  campaign  against  Rus- 
sian troops  1  During  the  few  days 
of  breathing  time  allowed  him  by 
the  Russians,  after  a  most  trying 
campaign,  or  rather  series  of  forced 
marches,  the  youths  of  Galicia 
flocked  by  hundreds  to  his  stand- 
ard. Without  even  a  nucleus  of 
trained  soldiers  upon  which  to 
form  them,  without  arms  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  these  undisci- 
plined men,  without  time  to  in- 
struct them  in  the  use  of  the  few 
they  had,  Langiewicz  found  himself 
compelled  once  more  to  take  the 
field  at  the  head  of  a  mob  of  about 
3000  persons,  most  of  whom  had 
never  seen  a  shot  fired  in  anger, 
while  some  harboured  designs  fatal 
to  his  authority.  The  Russian  tac- 
tics meantime  seem  to  have  been 
to  allow  a  sufficient  crowd  to  col- 


lect, and  then  to  concentrate  upon 
it  an  overwhelming  force.  On  the 
17th  of  March  Langiewicz  found 
himself  surrounded  by  the  Rus- 
sians, and,  after  a  short  conflict, 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  enemy  at 
bay,  and  passing  the  night  on  the 
field  of  battle.  On  the  following 
day  he  was  again  compelled  to  accept 
battle,  and  again  his  army  made  up 
by  heroic  valour  for  their  want  of 
organisation.  They  had  now  been 
two  days  without  food,  their  am- 
munition was  expended,  and  the 
enemy,  though  beaten  back  with 
loss,  was  still  receiving  reinforce- 
ments, and  closing  round  them. 
The  moment  was  opportune  for 
those  who  wished  to  work  upon 
the  feelings  of  men  wearied  and 
disheartened  by  hardship.  The 
murmurs  which  had  been  heard  in 
the  camp  swelled  ominously.  The 
Dictator  found  his  authority  ques- 
tioned by  his  own  men,  while  he 
had  no  means  of  closing  their 
mouths  with  food,  or  of  supplying 
them  with  ammunition  to  repulse 
another  attack  of  the  enemy.  The 
position  was  one  which  would  have 
demoralised  a  greater  spirit  than 
that  which  the  partisan  leader  pos- 
sessed. He  determined  to  leave 
the  orders  which  he  considered  best 
calculated  to  insure  the  safety  of 
the  army,  and  to  start  himself  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  for  another 
part  of  the  country,  with  the  view 
of  appearing  as  Dictator  in  a  new 
sphere  of  action.  The  following 
was  the  proclamation  which  he  left 
to  be  issued  after  his  departure : — 

"Brave  and  faithful  Companions, — 
My  office  as  Dictator  requires  my  atten- 
tion to  various  civil  and  military  mat- 
ters, and  to  the  strengthening  of  our 
numerous  bands  fighting  the  Muscovite 
in  other  portions  of  the  country,  all  of 
which  require  a  better  organisation. 

"This  necessity  forces  me  to  leave 
your  ranks  for  a  short  time — those  ranks 
in  which  I  have  been  since  the  first  night 
of  the  insurrection.  I  had  hoped  not  to 
have  been  forced  to  leave  you  without 
sharing  in  a  first  victory  :  for  this  rea- 
son I  sought  a  battle  near  Miechow  ;  I 
stopped  at  Chrobierz,  and  fought  the 
bloody  encounter  of  Grochowiska. 

"Tdo  not  take  leave  of  you.     The 
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objects  of  my  journey  requiring  secrecy, 
I  cannot  tell  you  whither  I  am  directing 
my  course.  I  take  with  me  several  offi- 
cers to  supply  other  detachments  with 
commanders.  Thirty  lancers  will  accom- 
pany me  as  an  escort,  and  will  afterwards 
return  to  camp.  I  have  divided  my 
corps  in  two  parts  with  distinct  com- 
manders, and  I  have  given  instructions 
to  these. 

"  We  have  all  sworn  to  fight.  I  shall 
keep  my  promise,  companions,  and  ex- 
pect obedience  on  your  part,  and  a  faith- 
ful service  to  the  cause  of  our  country. 

"  We  wiU  continue  to  fight  Russia  in 
the  name  of  the  Almighty  until  we  ob- 
tain the  liberty  and  independence  of  our 
countiy. 

(Signed)    M.  LANOII?VVICZ." 

The  intrigues  which  existed  in 
the  camp  rendered  it  impossible 
for  Langiewicz  to  stay  and  see 
these  orders  carried  out.  He  took 
most  of  his  own  staff  with  him 
across  the  Galician  frontier,  hoping 
to  pass  unobserved  into  the  Pala- 
tinate of  Lublin,  and  avoid  the 
Russian  troops  by  taking  a  short 
cut  through  the  Austrian  province. 
When  day  broke  upon  the  hungry 
harassed  men  he  had  left  behind, 
their  indignation  at  finding  them- 
selves deserted  by  their  leader 
knew  no  bounds.  Only  one  de- 
tachment, commanded  by  Czachow- 
ski,  which  had  left  the  day  be- 
fore, succeeded  in  getting  through 
the  Russian  army  and  reaching  the 
mountains  of  St  Croix.  A  general 
panic  seized  those  who  woke  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th,  which  resulted 
in  a  scramble  for  Galicia.  The 
plans  for  a  division  of  the  army 
were  disregarded  ;  the  leaders  who 
remained  found  themselves  without 
authority ;  the  coup  was  so  unex- 
pected ;  the  desertion,  to  the  great 
mass  of  persons  who  did  not  un- 
derstand the  intrigues  which  had 
forced  it  upon  Langiewicz,  seemed 
so  base,  that  the  whole  army  was 
demoralised,  and  retreated  precipi- 
tately towards  Cracow. 

Many  of  them  escaped  capture  by 
the  Austrian  patrols  on  the  frontier, 
and  reached  that  town  wearied  and 
disheartened,  to  spread  the  sad  de- 
tails among  the  anxious  and  gloomy 
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population  ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  were  brought  in  as  prison- 
ers by  the  Austrians,  and  lodged  in 
the  riding-school,  and  other  public 
buildings  in  the  town.  On  the 
day  of  my  arrival  Langiewicz  was 
brought  in  a  prisoner,  and  placed 
in  the  castle  ;  but  all  access  to  him 
was  forbidden,  so  I  contented  my- 
self with  going  to  the  riding-school 
to  see  the  -debris  of  his  late  army. 
A  company  of  Austrian  soldiers 
grouped  round  the  entrance  kept 
off  the  crowd  which  had  collected 
under  the  trees  opposite  the  build- 
ing, and  which  was  composed  of  a 
large  proportion  of  women.  All 
were  anxious,  under  various  pre- 
texts, to  obtain  admittance,  but 
only  a  certain  number  were  let  in 
at  a  time,  and  these  ostensibly  only 
upon  the  ground  of  relations  or 
friends  being  among  the  prisoners  ; 
but  really  no  indisposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Austrians  was  shown  to 
relaxing  as  much  as  possible  the 
strictness  of  their  guard.  The 
soldiers  and  the  people  seemed  to 
understand  each  other  perfectly, 
and  a  little  patience  and  civility 
was  all  that  was  needed  to  gain  ad- 
mittance. The  interior  of  the  build- 
ing presented  a  curious  sight :  about 
150  ragged,  half-starved,  footsore 
young  men  were  here  collected  to- 
gether— some  lying  asleep  on  the 
straw,  with  which  the  floor  was 
abundantly  littered  —  others  gaz- 
ing listlessly  at  the  motley 
groups  which  filled  the  body  of  the 
large  room,  or  patching  their  torn 
garments  or  their  blistered  feet. 
Moving  restlessly  about  were  women 
in  black,  with  anxious  sympathising 
countenances,  and  with  crinolines 
and  shawls  distended  by  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  or  creature  com- 
forts, which  they  had  surreptitiously 
brought  in  for  the  famished  and 
ragged  insurgents.  Here  you  saw 
an  elderly  female  with  her  petticoats 
over  her  head,  and  two  or  three 
sturdy  youths  extracting  articles 
from  her  under  garments  ;  there  a 
gentleman  was  putting  a  half-clad 
figure  into  his  own  paletot,  and 
watching  the  opportunity  when 
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they  might  slip  out  arm-in  arm  past 
the  good-natured  sentries.  Here 
was  a  knot  of  hungry  men  empty- 
ing a  hamper  and  eagerly  discussing 
its  contents ;  in  one  corner,  with 
very  little  ceremony,  two  lads  were 
changing  their  trousers,  and  trying 
on  boots.  No  sooner  was  a  pri- 
soner sufficiently  transmogrified  to 
pass  for  a  respectable  member  of 
society,  than  he  gave  his  arm  to 
a  lady  and  walked  out  under  her 
escort  with  an  assumed  air  of 
dignity  and  nonchalance,  nattering 
himself,  perhaps,  that  the  Austrian 
guard  did  not  know  that  he  was 
escaping.  The  fact  was  that  the 
Austrians  had  more  upon  their 
shoulders  than  they  could  comfort- 
ably manage.  In  one  way  or  other 
nearly  2000  men  had  fallen  into, 
or  rather  passed  through,  their 
hands ;  for  a  prisoner  must  have 
wanted  ingenuity  indeed  who  re- 
mained a  prisoner  long.  Still,  so 
far  as  appearances  went,  Langie- 
wicz's  army,  like  himself,  was  in 
captivity.  The  fact  tb  at  an  Austrian 
soldier  had  been  killed  the  same 
morning  by  the  Russians,  who  had 
violated  the  frontier  in  pursuit  of 
the  insurgents,  was  a  circumstance 
which  did  not  tend  to  render  the 
Austrian  soldiers  unnecessarily 
severe  with  the  latter.  Indeed,  a 
very  strong  feeling  of  exasperation 
had  sprung  up  between  the  Aus- 
trian and  Russian  troops ;  while,  as 
most  of  the  Austrian  regiments  em- 
ployed in  Galicia  had  been  recruit- 
ed in  that  province,  there  was  every 
inclination  to  be  as  lenient  as  pos- 
sible in  their  dealings  with  the  in- 
surgents. As  all  those  of  the  more 
respectable  classes  who  had  been 
with  Langiewicz  had  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  durance  during  the 
first  twenty-four  hours,  the  men  I 
saw  were  of  an  inferior  condition. 
I  conversed  with  many  who  were 
either  domestic  servants  or  artisans, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  into  how 
low  a  grade  in  society  the  patriotic 
feeling  had  spread.  Most  of  them 
were  from  the  Kingdom,  and  as 
they  had  no  friends  in  Cracow  some 
of  them  manifested  no  particular 
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anxiety  to  escape,  as  without  clothes 
or  money  their  predicament  would 
not  be  much  improved.  However, 
a  subscription  was  speedily  got 
up  in  the  town,  charitable  ladies 
bought  food  and  raiment,  and  ulti- 
mately the  greater  number  were 
provided  for  somehow  or  other. 
One  man  I  observed  whose  Tartar 
physiognomy  plainly  showed  a  dif- 
ferent origin  from  that  of  his  com- 
panions ;  he  turned  out  to  be  a  de- 
serter from  the  Russian  army,  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces of  the  Empire.  He  was  quite 
unable  to  make  himself  understood, 
but  seemed  perfectly  contented  with 
his  lot.  Soon  the  presence  of  so 
many  refugee  insurgents  became  ap- 
parent in  the  streets  of  Cracow.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  tell  those  who 
had  been  in  the  wars — a  very  few 
weeks  of  hardship  and  exposure 
leave  their  traces  on  the  face  ;  and 
even  though  nothing  in  the  dress 
indicated  the  recent  occupation  of 
the  wearer,  it  was  not  easily  to  be 
concealed ;  but  many  were  either 
without  means  of  disguising  them- 
selves, or  did  not  care  to  take  the 
trouble.  The  day  of  mystery  had 
gone  by  ;  the  whole  town  was  in  a 
ferment ;  committees  were  sitting  ; 
insurgents  expatiating  on  the  past 
or  future  ;  gossips  retailing  news  ; 
women  engaged  in  acts  of  benevo- 
lence and  charity.  Everybody  was 
in  black,  every  countenance  was 
gloomy  and  anxious,  and  a  feeling 
of  despondent  restlessness  pervaded 
the  community.  There  is  a  quaint 
old  square  in  Cracow,  with  a  cathe- 
dral on  one  side,  some  public 
buildings  on  the  other,  and  a  large 
covered  market-place  down  the  cen- 
tre. Here  peasant  women  crowd 
on  market  days  in  picturesque 
dresses,  and  sell  vegetables ;  at 
other  times  they  leave  it  to  excited 
groups  of  patriots.  There  is  always 
a  sort  of  movement  going  on  here, 
and  if  you  get  tired  of  the  solitude 
of  your  chamber  you  can  go  out 
and  find  in  a  moment  some  melan- 
choly friend  with  whom  to  dis- 
course on  passing  events,  or  from 
whom  the  last  piece  of  exciting 
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intelligence  may  be  gleaned;  but 
tlie  question,  as  I  have  already 
said,  which  chiefly  agitated  the 
public  mind  at  this  moment,  was 
the  effect  likely  to  be  produced 
abroad  by  the  events  which  were 
now  transpiring. 

I  have  endeavoured,  in  as  con- 
densed a  form  as  possible,  to  give 
the  history  of  the  movement  up  to 
this  point,  to  convey  some  idea  of 
the  condition  of  feeling  in  Prussian, 
Austrian,  and  Kussian  Poland,  as 
influenced  by  the  different  systems 
adopted  by  the  several  Govern- 
ments, and  to  narrate  the  circum- 
stances which  produced  the  actual 
situation  of  affairs  as  they  existed 
on  my  arrival  at  Cracow.  It  will 
easily  be  perceived  now,  why  on 
calm  consideration  the  cause  itself 
did  not  seem  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  were  most  interested  in  the 
movement,  and  most  capable  of 
judging,  to  have  suffered  by  the 
capture  of  the  Dictator.  In  the 
first  place,  the  fusion  of  parties, 
so  essential  to  its  ultimate  success, 
was  in  a  great  measure  achieved 
by  the  nomination  of  Langiewicz. 
During  his  brief  reign  the  aristo- 
cracy had  all  more  or  less  become 
compromised  in  the  insurrection, 
and  could  not,  even  if  they  had 
desired,  now  abandon  it.  In  the 
second,  with  the  fall  of  Langiewicz, 
his  dangerous  rival,  Mieroslawski, 
disappeared,  at  all  events  for  the 
present,  from  the  scene.  The  party 
whose  bond  of  union  was  antagon- 
ism to  the  Dictator,  ceased  to  exist 
when  he  resigned  his  functions  in 
that  capacity,  and  with  it  fell  their 
leader.  Discredited  by  his  previous 
achievements,  he  was  now  execrated 
as  the  prime  cause  of  the  late  dis- 
aster, and  not  even  the  most  ad- 
vanced members  of  the  party  of 
action  would  venture  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  a  colleague.  A  gene- 
ral sentiment  of  cohesion  was  pro- 
duced by  the  very  exigencies  of 
the  situation.  The  crisis  was  too 
grave  to  indulge  in  petty  animosi- 
ties, or  allow  petty  ambition  to 
triumph.  For  the  moment  there 
was  a  universal  rush  to  the  rescue, 


an  earnest  desire  to  see  where  the 
mistake  had  been,  how  it  was  to  be 
remedied,  and  to  think  what  it  was 
best  to  do  next ;  but,  as  usual  when 
there  is  no  leader  of  decided  emi- 
nence, there  were  a  great  many  dif- 
ferent opinions  upon  the  subject. 
Before  people  had  had  time  to  re- 
flect, there  -was  an  impulse  to  ap- 
point another  Dictator;  and  in  spite 
of  the  failure  of  the  last,  there  were 
those  who  thought  themselves  ca- 
pable of  filling  the  oflice.  Persons 
like  myself,  who  were  necessarily 
not  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  various  projects  dis- 
cussed by  the  committees  which  sat 
at  Cracow,  could  only  follow  vaguely 
the  course  of  events,  or  obtain  a 
confused  notion  of  the  difficulties 
which  at  such  a  crisis  must  always 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  impede 
the  current  of  affairs.  It  was  im- 
possible for  the  two  great  political 
sections  which  had  hitherto  always 
found  themselves  in  antagonism,  to 
forget  completely  their  old  preju- 
dices ;  and  though  they  were  ani- 
mated by  the  best  intentions,  and 
were  most  anxious  to  conceal  from 
strangers  any  want  of  harmony  in 
their  councils,  it  would  be  contrary 
to  human  nature  to  suppose  that 
they  both  took  the  same  view  as  to 
the  most  expedient  measures  to  be 
adopted.  It  is  useless  now  to  recur 
to  the  points  of  difference  which 
arose,  as  they  were  all  settled  more 
or  less  satisfactorily  at  last,  and  both 
sides  were  driven  by  the  nature  of  th  e 
emergency  into  making  concessions 
for  the  common  cause.  Whether  or 
not  the  truce  is  a  hollow  one,  time 
alone  can  show ;  but  it  was  precipi- 
tated in  an  unexpected  way  by  the 
appearance  of  the  following  procla- 
mation issued  by  the  Warsaw  Cen- 
tral Committee,  resuming  the  func- 
tions which  they  had  abdicated  on 
the  nomination  of  Langiewicz : — 

"  WARSAW,  27th  March. 
"  PROCLAMATION. 

"  The  Central  Committee,  as  National 
Government,  informs  the  nation  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  arrest  of  the  Dic- 
tator, Langiewicz,  by  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment, the  supreme  national  authority 
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has  been  resumed  by  them.  With  a 
view  to  guarantee  the  country  from  the 
confusion  that  might  arise  from  attempts 
to  seize  the  supreme  power  by  any  single 
individual,  the  assumption  of  dictatorial 
authority,  or  of  any  other  form  of  gov- 
ernment, whether  at  home  or  abroad,  is 
declared  treasonable." 

There  were  doubtless  those  at 
Cracow  who  were  disconcerted  at 
the  suddenness  of  the  measure, 
which  was  in  fact  the  act  of  a  single 
individual,  since  killed  in  a  duel, 
but  which  produced  a  good  effect  in 
one  respect,  that  it  recalled  to  the 
minds  of  the  Cracow  people  the 
existence  of  a  very  influential  body 
at  Warsaw ;  for  it  was  not  unnatural 
that,  Cracow  being  for  the  time  the 
centre  of  the  movement,  the  persons 
interested  in  it  there  should  have 
assumed  to  themselves  the  initia- 
tive. Anything,  however,  was  bet- 
ter than  chaos;  and  for  the  first 
three  or  four  days  after  the  resigna- 
tion of  Langiewicz,  there  was  a 
period  when  everybody  wanted  to 
do  what  was  best,  but  no  one  knew 
how  to  do  it,  and  there  was  no  one 
to  tell  them.  Now,  at  least,  there 
was  a  point  d'appui.  No  doubt  there 
were  prejudices  to  be  got  over  on 
the  part  of  those  who  had  all  along 
objected  to  the  direction  of  affairs 
being  undertaken  by  any  secret 
society;  on  the  other  hand,  their 
alternative  had  been  tried  and  had 
failed.  The  only  thing  remain- 
ing was  a  compromise  between 
the  two  rival  committees,  and 
discussions  to  bring  this  about 
occupied  the  leaders  of  the  parties 
during  that  moment  of  lull  which 
succeeded  the  downfall  of  Langie- 
wicz. The  pressure  of  public  opin- 
ion without,  no  less  than  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  crisis  within,  tended 
to  facilitate  this  fusion.  Both 
parties  felt  that  the  eyes  of  Europe 
were  upon  them ;  that  nothing 
would  be  more  fatal  to  the  good 
opinion  they  desired  to  obtain  than 
the  idea  of  any  split  in  the  camp. 
The  aristocracy  were  extremely 
anxious  to  dissipate  any  impres- 
sion which  might  exist  abroad  that 
the  movement  was  revolutionary 
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in  the  democratic  sense  of  the 
term.  They  were  fairly  committed 
to  it,  and  could  best  prove  its  true 
character  by  going  thoroughly  along 
with  it,  and  using  their  influence 
as  best  they  might  with  those  they 
had  formerly  opposed.  Their  an- 
tagonists were  too  glad  to  obtain 
such  valuable  co-operation  to  make 
any  unnecessary  difficulties.  They 
too  decided  on  substituting  for  poli- 
tical theories  practical  execution  ; 
and  both  sides  at  once  recognised 
the  strength  which  such  a  union 
would  give  them,  and  the  benefi- 
cial effect  it  would  produce  upon 
foreign  cabinets.  Henceforward 
there  was  to  be  no  party  of  action, 
no  moderate  party;  each  and  all 
were  to  combine  to  make  Poland 
independent  of  Kussia,  and  to 
allow  no  sectional  jealousy  to  in- 
terfere with  the  one  great  national 
aim. 

There  was  one  other  respect  in 
which  the  experience  gained  during 
the  Dictatorship  was  most  useful. 
The  inexpediency  of  massing  to- 
gether large  bodies  of  undisciplined 
men  had  been  made  apparent  by 
the  disaster  which  befell  Langie- 
wicz's  army.  Hitherto  the  Poles 
had  regarded  with  feelings  akin 
to  discontent  the  scattered  bands 
which  might  harass  the  enemy,  but 
could  not  signalise  the  insurrection 
by  any  grand  military  operation. 
Unused  to  guerilla  tactics,  and  im- 
bued with  the  traditions  and  asso- 
ciations of  regular  warfare,  their 
ambition  was  to  form  an  army 
which  might  meet  the  Russians  in 
the  field,  and  settle,  by  a  few  de- 
cisive actions,  the  fate  of  their 
country.  Any  such  hope  was  now 
clearly  delusive :  circumstances  ren- 
dered the  formation  of  an  army 
impossible,  and  victory  must  be 
considered  to  consist,  not  in  meet- 
ing and  defeating  the  enemy,  but 
in  co-existing  with  him,  and  keep- 
ing the  country  in  a  state  of  chronic 
disorganisation.  Cracow  was  the 
natural  and  most  available  centre 
for  concerting  the  measures  ne- 
cessary to  this  system  of  partisan 
warfare,  and  it  was  still  therefore  an 
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interesting  post  of  observation.  I 
shall  hope  in  my  next  letter  to  be 
able  to  detail  more  fully  the  na- 
ture of  the  operations  which  were 
undertaken  in  this  sense,  as  well 
as  to  describe  the  movement  as 
seen  from  within  the  Kingdom ;  for 
Galicia,  though  thoroughly  Polish 
in  sentiment,  is  after  all  only  a 
base  of  operations.  To  witness  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  carried  out 


it  will  be  necessary  to  cross  the 
frontier,  and  though  the  conditions 
there  are  not  particularly  favour- 
able to  the  prosecution  of  calm  in- 
vestigation and  inquiry,  still,  with- 
out visiting  Warsaw  itself,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  just 
estimate  of  the  force  and  vitality 
of  the  movement,  or  to  venture 
upon  an  opinion  as  to  its  ultimate 
prospects  of  success. 


CHARLES   JAMES   BLOMFIELD. 


THIS  is  a  very  natural  mark  of 
respect  from  a  son  to  the  memory 
of  his  father.  As  a  biography  the 
book  is  well  written,  and  not  too 
long.  Whether  it  is  quite  the  thing 
for  a  child  to  write  about  a  parent, 
is  a  question  which  may  be  answer- 
ed in  more  ways  than  one.  But 
here  is  the  son's  writing,  and  we 
must  deal  with  it  as  we  find  it. 
We  shall  endeavour,  at  least,  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  subject. 

Charles  James  Blomfield,  late 
Bishop  of  London,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Charles  Blomfield,  a  school- 
master in  Bury  St  Edmunds.  He 
was  born  on  the  29th  of  May  1786, 
and  after  receiving  the  rudiments 
of  his  education  under  his  father, 
was  sent,  when  eight  years  old,  to 
the  grammar-school  of  his  native 
town.  In  constitution  he  appears 
to  have  been  delicate  from  his  birth, 
being  subject  to  affections  of  the 
chest ;  and  his  stature  was  for  a 
while  so  diminutive,  that  his  com- 
panions gave  him  the  nickname  of 
Tit  Blomfield.  Neither  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  constitution,  however, 
nor  the  feebleness  of  his  frame,  pre- 
vented his  attaining  to  early  dis- 
tinction. He  was  a  remarkably 
forward  boy,  very  quick,  and  very 
diligent.  Not  content  to  outstrip 
his  contemporaries  in  classics,  he 
studied  of  his  own  accord  modern 
languages,  chemistry,  and  botany, 


in  order  to  effect  which,  he  often 
rose  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
and  his  recreations  were  found 
chiefly  in  scribbling  verses,  making 
an  electric, machine  for  his  own  use, 
and  in  music.  Thus  the  delicate 
little  fellow  grew  up,  surmounting, 
as  he  advanced  in  years,  the  feeble- 
ness to  which  he  seems  never  to 
have  yielded,  and  holding  always 
to  one  judgment  in  regard  to  his 
own  career  in  after  life — "  he  meant 
to  be  a  Bishop." 

It  seems  that  his  father  thought 
at  one  time  of  transferring  Charles 
James  to  Eton,  to  which,  indeed, 
after  being  examined  in  1799,  he 
was  admitted  on  the  foundation. 
But  something  in  the  air  of  the 
place  displeased  the  pedagogue,  so 
young  Blomfield  was  carried  back 
to  Bury.  There  he  remained  till 
1804,  when  he  was  entered  as  a 
pensioner  at  Trinity  College,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  gained  a 
scholarship.  It  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  career  as  brilliant  and 
successful  as,  in  modern  times  at 
least,  has  been  run  in  Cambridge. 
Blomfield  soon  discovered,  that  if 
he  meant  to  take  a  foremost  place 
in  the  University,  he  must  give  him- 
self up,  even  more  than  he  had  here- 
tofore done,  to  severe  study.  The 
boys  from  Bury,  though  well  taught, 
proved  inferior  in  some  important 
parts  of  scholarship  to  those  of 
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Eton  and  the  Charterhouse,  and 
young  Blomfield  was  determined 
to  make  good  this  deficiency,  let 
the  struggle  cost  what  it  might.  He 
got  into  the  habit  of  spending  six- 
teen, often  eighteen,  hours  out  of 
the  twenty-four  over  his  books,  and 
every  day  he  wrote  a  piece,  either 
of  Greek  or  Latin,  as  an  exercise. 
This  latter  practice  he  rendered 
less  irksome,  by  indulging  occa- 
sionally in  the  composition  of  an 
original  essay.  In  general,  how- 
ever, he  contented  himself  with  first 
translating  a  passage  out  of  some 
classic  author  into  English,  and  by- 
and-by,  after  the  interval  of  a  day 
or  two,  re-translating  it,  that  he 
might  compare  his  own  with  the 
original  version.  The  consequence 
was,  that  during  the  first  four 
months  of  his  residence,  he  not  only 
read  through  Aristophanes,  all  the 
Greek  tragedians,  Herodotus,  Thu- 
cydides,  and  a  great  part  of  Cicero, 
but  made  himself  an  accurate  gram- 
marian and  etymologist,  capable  of 
holding  his  own  against  the  best 
scholar  whom  either  Eton  or  the 
Charterhouse  had  sent  up.  But 
this  was  not  achieved  without  a 
severe  strain  upon  his  energies,  and 
could  not  have  been  accomplished 
at  all,  had  he  not  been  as  methodi- 
cal in  the  distribution  of  his  time, 
as  he  was  careful  never  to  throw 
away  the  smallest  portion  of  it. 

"  His  day,"  says  his  son  and  biogra- 
pher, "  was  generally  thus  divided. 
Rising  in  time  for  the  early  chapel  ser- 
vice, which  he  never  missed  during  his 
undergraduate  life  except  when  pre- 
vented by  illness,  he  began  reading  at 
nine ;  at  twelve  allowed  himself  two 
hours'  recreation,  walking  or  rowing,  or 
occasionally  a  game  at  billiards ;  dined 
at  two,  the  college  dinner  hour  ;  and,  re- 
turning to  his  books  at  three,  read  with- 
out interruption  till  twelve  at  night, 
and  occasionally  till  three  in  the  morn- 
ing. Sometimes  he  alternated  his  work, 
one  week  sitting  up  till  three,  and  the 
next  rising  at  four.  The  remonstrances 
of  friends  or  physicians  who  warned  him 
that  he  read  too  hard,  were  in  vain. 
The  objects  which  he  had  set  before  him 
must  be  gained,  at  whatever  cost  of  time 
and  health.  Of  his  industry  at  this 
period  some  proofs  still  remain,  in  the 
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shape  of  very  elaborate  note-books,  writ- 
ten with  that  caligraphy  which  scholars 
had  not  yet  learned  to  despise.  A  Bury 
friend  meeting  him  in  the  streets  of 
Cambridge,  in  a  long  vacation,  exclaim- 
ed, '  Why,  Charles  Blomfield,  I  believe 
if  you  dropped  from  the  sky  you  would 
be  found  with  a  book  in  your  hand.'  " 

Industry  such  as  this,  combined 
with  talents  of  no  common  order, 
produced  its  inevitable  results. 
Blomfield  carried  off  every  prize  for 
which  he  competed,  and  sowed  the 
seeds  of  a  nervous  irritability,  un- 
der which  he  more  or  less  laboured 
throughout  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  He  acquired,  at  the  same 
time,  the  respect  of  his  tutors,  and 
gathered  round  him  a  circle  of 
friends,  all  destined  to  become  in 
after  life  more  or  less  distinguished. 
Among  these  may  be  specified 
James  Henry  Monk,  first  professor 
of  Greek,  and  subsequently  Bishop 
of  Gloucester ;  the  late  Baron  Al- 
derson ;  Sharpe ;  Hustler  of  Trinity, 
a  name  well  known  ;  Frederick 
Pollock,  now  Chief  Baron  ;  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  course,  his 
own  younger  brother,  Edward  Va- 
lantine  Blomfield,  and  Thomas 
Rennell.  The  society  of  these 
young  men,  most  of  them  his  equals, 
some  his  superiors  in  natural  abi- 
lity, proved  of  the  greatest  use  to 
Blomfield.  It  checked  the  self-ap- 
preciation which  clever  lads  easily 
acquire,  and  hindered  it  from  de- 
generating into  conceit.  It  helped 
likewise  to  cut  off  from  his  man- 
ners the  rust  which  youths  brought 
up  in  a  country  town  seldom  en- 
tirely escape,  and  of  which  some 
faint  traces  might  to  the  last  be 
discerned  in  the  shyness  with  which 
he  was  occasionally  afflicted.  And  it 
was  attended  with  no  countervail- 
ing disadvantages.  Blomfield's  set 
was  not  a  fast  set,  in  the  modern 
acceptation  of  that  term  ;  it  was  a 
lively  set,  and  a  witty — able  to  re- 
lish fun  in  every  shape,  except  when 
Erofaneness  and  obscenity  might 
ill  upon  and  dull  its  lustre.  "  Few 
persons,"  writes  Chief  Baron  Pol- 
lock, "were  equal  to  him  (Blom- 
field) in  the  point  and  liveliness  of 
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liis  talk — yet  I  never  heard  him 
originate  or  repeat  an  expression 
which,  as  a  bishop,  he  could  wish 
unsaid  ;  and  though  he  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  vivacity  of  every 
party  where  he  was  present,  and 
was  the  author  of  many  witty  and 
smart  sayings,  which  were  handed 
about,  he  never  forgot  the  decorum 
that  belonged  to  the  path  of  life  he 
had  already  chosen." 

Blomfield' s  passion  was  for  clas- 
sics :  but  as  the  highest  honours 
in  Cambridge  were  bestowed  then, 
as  they  are  now,  on  mathematical 
excellence,  he  found  it  necessary, 
towards  the  close  of  1806,  to  give 
up  almost  the  whole  of  his  time  to 
that  study.  He  had  already  won 
the  Craven  scholarship,  for  which 
he  was  examined  by  Porson,  on 
which  occasion,  by-the-by,  the  fol- 
lowing incident  occurred.  Among 
other  passages  given  to  Blomfield  to 
translate,  was  a  difficult  and  cor- 
rupt chorus  in  JEschylus,  to  which 
Porson  had  applied  emendations. 
Having  carefully  read  these  emenda- 
tions at  home,  and  retaining  them 
well  in  his  memory,  Blomfield 
brought  them  out  with  excellent 
effect  at  the  proper  moment,  and 
secured  forthwith  what  he  never 
afterwards  forfeited,  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  the  examiner.  He 
was  equally  successful  the  same 
year  in  gaining  Browne's  prize,  for 
a  Greek  ode  on  the  death  of  Nel- 
son. But  mathematics  proved  a 
sore  trial  to  him,  and  the  more  so, 
that  all  his  friends,  including  his 
tutor,  discouraged  his  attempt  to 
master  them.-  Blomfield's  resolu- 
tion was,  however,  unalterable,  and, 
as  usual,  it  carried  him  through. 
He  appears  in  the  interval  between 
1806  and  1808  to  have  worked  in 
couples,  so  to  speak,  with  his  friend 
Frederick  Pollock.  The  one  excelled 
in  classics, the  other  in  mathematics; 
and  they  so  managed  matters  as  to 
give  and  receive  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  mutual  assistance.  With 
all  his  exertions,  however,  Blom- 
field missed  by  two  the  highest 
place  in  the  tripos.  He  came  out 
third  wrangler  —  Bickersteth  of 
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Caius,  afterwards  Lord  Langdale, 
being  first,  and  Bland  of  St  John's 
second.  But,  to  compensate  for 
this,  Blomfield  carried  away  the 
Chancellor's  classical  medal ;  and 
in  the  following  year  gained  the 
member's  prize  for  a  Latin  disserta- 
tion. 

A  youth  capable  of  such  an 
academical  career  seldom  fails,  un- 
less there  be  some  moral  obliquity 
about  him,  of  attaining  to  emi- 
nence in  after-life.  Blomfield  may 
be  said  never  to  have  stood  still. 
He  was  elected  Fellow  of  Trinity 
in  1809,  and  immediately  set  about 
the  work  on  which  his  fame  as  a 
scholar  mainly  rests — his  edition  of 
the  Plays  of  ^Eschylus.  Not  that 
this  was  by  any  means  his  first 
effort  in  the  character  of  a  classical 
critic.  He  had  already  contributed 
to  the  '  Edinburgh  Review '  several 
articles,  particularly  two,  upon 
Butler  of  Shrewsbury's  edition  of 
'  ^Eschylus,'  which  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  But  articles 
contributed  to  reviews  and  maga- 
zines seldom  much  outlive  the 
month  or  the  quarter  of  their  incu- 
bation. Blomfield's  ^Eschylus  still 
keeps  its  place  on  the  bookshelves 
of  English  scholars  of  the  age  that 
is  passing.  It  may  not  hold  the 
rank  which  it  once  did,  either  there 
or  elsewhere,  because  the  scholar- 
ship of  1863  has  left  the  scholarship 
of  1809-24  far  behind.  But  there 
it  stands.  Blomfield's  articles,  on 
the  contrary,  with  the  controversies 
to  which  they  gave  rise,  are  clean 
forgotten.  Let  us  pause,  therefore, 
for  a  moment,  in  our  history  of  the 
good  Bishop,  in  order  to  tell  the 
younger  among  our  readers  who  the 
men  of  the  day  were,  and  what  the 
subjects  that  mainly  occupied  their 
scholarly  attention  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  and 
beginning  of  the  present  century, 
the  Continent  of  Europe  was  closed 
against  Englishmen,  and  England 
against  foreigners — not  only  against 
merchants,  traders,  and  politicians, 
but  against  scholars  likewise.  By 
fits  and  starts,  indeed,  the  Graecists 
3  c 
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of  Germany,  advancing  already  to 
the  eminence  which  they  have  since 
attained,  made  both  their  names 
and  their  works  known  on  this  side 
of  the  water.  But  such  knowledge, 
as  it  was  never  followed  up  by  per- 
sonal, and  seldom  by  literary  inter- 
course, had  little  effect  in  concili- 
ating differences,  or  breaking  down 
national  prejudices.  Indeed,  effects 
the  very  opposite  seemed  to  be  pro- 
duced, particularly  in  this  country. 
When  Porson,  for  example,  got  into 
his  controversy  with  Hermann,  al- 
most all  England  took  Person's  part 
—  and  German  scholarship,  very 
little  examined  for  its  own  sake, 
became  a  sort  of  byword  of  deri- 
sion both  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
This  is  an  event  in  bygone  times, 
perhaps  less  to  be  wondered  at  than 
lamented ;  for  Porson,  while  he 
lived,  was  as  much  at  the  head  of 
the  English  School  of  Greek  litera- 
ture as  Pope  in  his  day  had  been 
at  the  head  of  English  poetry.  His 
word  was  law — so  much  so,  that  to 
have  called  in  question  the  most 
extravagant  of  his  dicta,  would 
have  been  fatal  to  the  reputation 
of  the  doubter  as  a  scholar. 

Porson  died  in  1808,  and  then  it 
began  to  be  discovered,  that  great 
as  he  was  in  correcting  the  texts  of 
his  authors,  he  was  neither  so  sedu- 
lous nor  so  successful  as  he  might 
have  been  in  ascertaining  the  exact 
sense  of  what  they  wrote.  He  had 
been  a  critic  rather  of  words  than 
of  things,  an  emendator,  not  a  com- 
mentator, in  the  proper  sense  of 
that  term.  English  Grsecists  accord- 
ingly did  what  Alexander's  generals 
had  done  at  his  decease  ;  they  fell 
asunder,  and  divided  among  them 
the  empire  over  which  Porson  had 
long  reigned  supreme.  The  leaders 
of  the  school  which  went  furthest 
apart  from  Person's  principles,  were 
Samuel  Parr,  Charles  Burney,  and 
Butler  of  Shrewsbury.  They  were 
all  men  of  mark ;  each,  however, 
having  his  own  particular  idiosyn- 
cracy.  Of  Parr,  it  has  been  justly 
said,  that  his  scholarship,  though 
prodigious,  was  never  so  used  as  to 
be  of  the  smallest  benefit  to  the 
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world.  Burney,  with  much  taste, 
and  extensive  knowledge,  lacked 
critical  acumen.  Butler,  possessing 
some  skill,  and  more  industry, 
overlaid  his  text  with  quotations 
from  other  commentators,  and  not 
unfrequently  lost  himself,  and  con- 
fused his  readers,  amid  the  dust 
which  he  had  heedlessly  excited. 
A  second  school,  which  professed 
to  be  but  the  disciples  of  Porson, 
while  it  laboured,  like  him,  to  ar- 
rive at  absolute  correctness  of  text, 
endeavoured,  in  language  of  its 
own,  to  clear  up  whatever  seemed 
to  be  obscure  in  the  author's  mean- 
ing. The  leaders  of  this  school 
were  Blomfield  himself,  his  brother 
Edward,  Monk,  who  succeeded  to 
Person's  chair,  Kaye,  Dobree,  Elms- 
ley,  and  Maltby.  If  Gaisford  had 
any  leaning  at  all,  it  was  towards 
this  party  ;  but  Gaisford,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  had  crotchets  of  his 
own — he  loved  to  stand  alone. 
There  was,  however,  a  third,  though 
a  less  distinguished  set,  more  in- 
dustrious than  well  instructed,  yet 
not  on  that  account  to  be  entirely 
ignored,  who,  with  Valpy  at  their 
head,  kept  the  '  Classical  Journal ' 
going,  and  fought  the  battle  of  the 
digamma.  The  starting  of  a  rival 
journal,  the  t  Museum  Criticum,'  of 
which  Blomfield  was  the  real  pa- 
rent, and  to  which  he  contributed 
many  articles,  gave  mortal  offence 
to  Valpy  and  his  friends.  The  strife 
between  the  journals  was,  how- 
ever, a  war  of  a  later  date, — for  the 
present  we  have  to  spqak  of  the 
two  leading  schools  of  Greek  litera- 
ture and  of  their  doings. 

We  have  alluded  to  Blomfield's 
early  dedication  of  his  energies  to 
the  bringing  out  of  a  correct  edition 
of  the  plays  of  ^Eschylus.  It  was 
a  great  desideratum  among  scholars 
at  the  time ;  for  the  Glasgow  edition, 
though  it  carried  Person's  name  on 
the  title-page,  had  received,  in  fact, 
very  little  of  his  supervision,  and 
abounded  in  errors.  Alive  to  the 
want,  and  anxious  to  supply  it,  the 
University  of  Cambridge  had  re- 
quested Porson  to  edit  the  great 
tragedian,  undertaking  to  defray 
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the  expense  of  the  publication,  and 
to  compensate  the  editor  for  his 
trouble.  But  the  University  laid 
Porson  under  restrictions  to  which 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  sub- 
mit ;  and  Butler  of  Shrewsbury  be- 
ing invited  to  take  his  place,  entered 
upon  the  task.  The  edition  came 
out  in  due  time,  not  only  based 
upon  the  particular  text  which  Por- 
son had  declined  to  adopt,  but 
overloaded,  as  all  Butler's  editions 
are,  with  obsolete  scholia.  Not  one 
of  Person's  disciples  could  speak  a 
word  in  its  favour :  and  Blomfield, 
perhaps  the  most  enthusiastic  of 
the  whole  band,  assailed  it  in  the 
*  Edinburgh  Review.'  We  are  not 
sure  that  his  criticisms  are  in  every 
point  quite  fair;  they  are  at  all 
events  most  merciless,  not  alone  in 
the  exposure  which  they  make  of  the 
ignorance  of  Miiller,  one  of  Butler's 
great  authorities,  but  in  the  dissec- 
tion of  Butler's  motives,  indicated,  as 
these  seemed  to  be,  by  the  care  with 
which  he  turned  aside  from  availing 
himself  of  many  emendations  which 
Porson  had  proposed.  The  articles 
devoted  to  this  species  of  criticism 
gave  great  offence  to  Butler,  who 
published  a  reply,  at  least  as  re- 
markable for  its  lack  of  temper  as 
for  its  ability.  It  came  out  in  the 
shape  of  a  pamphlet,  addressed  to 
the  Rev.  C.  J.  Blomfield,  one  of  the 
Junior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  was  strong  upon 
the  arrogance  of  the  Porsonian 
party  in  general,  and  upon  the 
youth  and  flippancy  of  the  '  Edin- 
burgh Review'  in  particular.  The 
wrath  of  Butler  communicated  it- 
self to  Dr  Parr,  who  highly  resented 
this  daring  attempt  to  divide  with 
himself  and  his  allies  the  throne  of 
Greek  literature.  "  What ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, "  a  young  man  presume  to 
write  against  Sam  Butler ;  I'll  crush 
him."  But  Dr  Parr  often  threat- 
ened, without  perhaps  intending, 
even  for  the  moment,  to  fulfil  his 
threats.  In  the  present  instance,  he 
not  only  left  the  young  man  uncrush- 
ed,  but  entered  with  him  soon  after 
into  an  amicable  correspondence, 
which  continued  till  his  own  death. 
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Young  Blomfield  was  urged  by 
many  of  his  friends  to  go  to  the 
bar.  We  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  he  judged  wisely  in  refusing 
to  be  guided  by  their  advice.  Able 
as  he  undeniably  was,  there  are 
many  little  incidents  in  his  career 
which  lead  to  the  persuasion  that 
his  was  not  a  judicial  mind.  At  all 
events,  for  the  present,  his  inclina- 
tions led  him  to  a  life  of  severe 
scholarship,  such  as,  in  the  cases  of 
Bentley  and  Porson,  had  shed  so 
much  lustre  over  Cambridge  in 
general,  and  Trinity  College  in 
particular.  It  seems  to  have  been 
with  a  view  to  indulge  this  incli- 
nation that  he  applied  for  a  fel- 
lowship, which,  when  acquired,  led 
to  the  necessity  of  taking  holy  or- 
ders. But  circumstances  interfered 
to  change  the  current  of  his  exist- 
ence. He  was  not  destined  to  live 
and  die  a  mere  scholar.  Early  in 
1810  he  fell  in  love;  and  being 
presented  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  by  his  father's  old  friend 
Lord  Bristol,  to  the  living  of  Quar- 
rington,  in  Lancashire,  he  took  to 
wife,  in  December,  Anna  Maria, 
the  daughter  of  W.  Heath,  Esq. 
of  Hemblington,  in  Norfolk.  We 
know  little  more  of  this  lady  than 
that  she  was  very  amiable  and 
very  delicate.  She  brought  him  in 
the  course  of  seven  years  six  chil- 
dren, of  whom  only  one  attained 
to  maturity;  and  she  herself  died 
early  in  1818. 

On  first  taking  orders  Mr  Blom- 
field had  accepted  the  curacy  of 
Chesterford  in  Essex.  He  was 
soon  afterwards  presented  by  his 
father's  friend,  the  Marquess  of  Bris- 
tol, to  the  Rectory  of  Quarrington 
in  Lincolnshire,  on  which,  however, 
as  there  was  no  parsonage  house,  he 
appears  never  to  have  resided.  It 
was  a  poor  benefice,  bringing  in  to 
the  incumbent  less  than  £200  a-year. 
The  future  Bishop  was  thus,  with  a 
wife  and  growing  family,  forced  to 
depend  upon  his  own  abilities,  and 
they  never  failed  him.  He  took 
private  pupils,  and  could  soon  com- 
mand, not  only  his  own  terms,  but 
the  elite  of  England's  young  aristo- 
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cracy.  Among  others,  Earl  Spencer, 
himself  a  scholar,  and  the  friend  of 
scholars,  committed  his  son  to  Mr 
Blomfield's  care,  and  marked  his 
sense  of  the  tutor's  merits  by  pre- 
senting him,  in  1811,  to  the  rectory 
of  Dunston  in  Buckinghamshire. 
Thither  Mr  Blomfield  immediately 
removed,  retaining,  however,  his 
benefice  of  Quarrington,  and  so  be- 
ginning life  in  the  character  which 
by  and  by  he  took  every  opportu- 
nity to  denounce,  that  of  a  pluralist, 
and  a  non-resident  incumbent. 

No  man  ever  did  more  justice  to 
pupils  than  Mr  Blomfield — no  cler- 
gyman ever  attended  more  carefully 
to  the  business  of  his  parish — yet 
such  was  his  economy  of  time,  that 
he  never  lacked  leisure  for  pur- 
suits towards  which  his  own  tastes, 
at  the  outset,  naturally  inclined. 
His  edition  of  '^Eschylus'  went 
forward  without  a  check  ;  and 
play  after  play,  as  it  came  out,  re- 
ceived the  immediate  attention  of 
critics,  both  friendly  and  the  re- 
verse. The  '  Prometheus  Vinctus  ' 
in  particular  proved  a  great  success, 
the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Be- 
views  equally  lauding  it  to  the 
skies.  Mr  Blomfield,  however, 
looked  beyond  the  glory  to  be 
achieved  by  a  solitary  triumph  of 
this  sort.  He  was  desirous  of  cre- 
ating and  diffusing  as  widely  as 
possible  a  taste  for  severe  scholar- 
ship, in  opposition  to  the  loose  and 
desultory  criticism,  to  which  alone 
the  '  Classical  Journal '  lent  itself. 
With  this  view  he  projected  a  new 
periodical,  of  which  the  pages  should 
be  open  not  only  to  essays  on  Greek 
and  Boman  Antiquities,  Arts,  &c., 
but  to  notices  of  fragments,  and  of 
the  works  of  authors  not  generally 
known,  as  well  as  to  sketches  of 
the  lives  and  labours  of  eminent 
scholars  of  all  ages.  His  friend 
Monk  he  persuaded  to  undertake 
the  editorship,  and  Parr,  Elmsley, 
Dobree,  James  Tate,  John  H.  Frere, 
Kaye,  Maltby,  and  others,  promised 
their  support.  He  himself  stood 
pledged  to  contribute  largely,  and 
he  fulfilled  the  engagement.  Among 
all  the  writers  for  the  'Museum 
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Criticum/  which  sustained  a  sickly 
existence  from  1813  to  1832,  none 
wrote  more  frequently  or  with 
greater  vigour  than  he.  As  he  was 
never  very  guarded  in  his  exposure 
of  charlatanry,  Mr  Blomfield  could 
hardly  avoid  getting  involved  in 
frequent  literary  squabbles  through 
his  contributions  to  that  Magazine. 
Two  of  these  seem  to  deserve  special 
notice,  not  so  much  because  of  the 
importance  of  the  question  dis- 
cussed while  the  battle  still  raged, 
as  because,  in  after  years,  Mr  Blom- 
field was  enabled  to  requite  one  of 
his  assailants  in  a  manner  highly 
characteristic. 

The  '  Classical  Journal '  could 
count  among  others  on  the  support 
of  Mr  G.  Burges,  an  editor,  like 
Blomfield,  of  some  Greek  plays, 
and  therefore  peculiarly  jealous  of 
the  honours  which  had  been  award- 
ed to  his  rival.  Doubly  stimulated 
to  the  combat,  first  on  his  own  ac- 
count, next  through  devotion  to 
his  allies,  Mr  Burges  in  the  Jour- 
nal made  frequent  onslaughts  on 
Mr  Blomfield,  charging  him  with 
plagiarism  from  Porson,  Butler, 
Burney.  &c.,  and  dealing  out  such 
amenities  as  angry  scholars  find 
comfort  in  dispensing.  This  con- 
tinued through  many  years ;  neither 
Mr  Blomfield  nor  his  coadjutors  in 
the  Museum  Classicum  taking  the 
smallest  notice  of  the  proceeding. 
But  at  last  there  appeared  in  the 
'  Museum  '  an  article  into  which  an 
obvious  slip  of  the  pen  had  crept, 
Anacreon  being  represented  as  hav- 
ing lived  before  Sapho,  instead  of 
Sapho  having  lived  before  Anacreon, 
on  which  latter  assumption,  by  the 
by,  the  whole  argument  of  the  case 
turned.  Down  upon  this  unhappy 
blunder  the  '  Classical  Journal ' 
pounced,  and  dealt  with  it  strin- 
gently. This  was  too  much.  First 
Blomfield,  then  Monk  himself,  let 
loose  upon  the  delinquents,  and  the 
'  Classical  Journal,'  and  all  connect- 
ed with  it,  were  thus  pelted  with 
hard  words. 

A  pleasant  beginning  this  to  an 
acquaintance  which  was  not  renewed 
till  many  years  afterwards,  but  of 
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which  the  finale  cannot  be  more 
concisely  or  gracefully  given  than 
in  the  words  of  the  Bishop's  bio- 
grapher. "  Many  years  afterwards," 
says  Mr  Alfred  Blomfield,  "when 
Bishop  of  London,  he  accidentally 
met  his  former  literary  opponent, 
and  spoke  so  kindly  that  Burges 
wrote  to  him  and  told  him  of  his 
necessities.  The  Bishop  set  on  foot 
a  subscription  for  him,  and  after- 
wards procured  for  him  from  Lord 
Melbourne  a  pension  of  .£100  a- 
year." 

The  second  literary  duel  in  which 
Mr  Blomfield  engaged  was  with 
Mr  E.  H.  Barker,  who  was  accus- 
ed, rightly  or  wrongly,  of  first  cri- 
ticising his  own  essays,  and  then 
replying  to  such  criticisms  and  tri- 
umphantly refuting  them.  Mr  Bar- 
ker was  a  contributor  to  *  Valpy's 
Journal/  and  came,  like  his  col- 
leagues, under  the  lash  of  the  '  Mu- 
seum Criticum.'  The  immediate 
cause  of  his  quarrel  with  Mr  Blom- 
field was,  however,  an  elaborate  and 
witty  critique  in  the  *  Quarterly 
Review '  on  a  new  edition  of  Ste- 
phens's  '  Thesaurus,'  which  Mr  Bar- 
ker and  Dr  Valpy  superintended 
together.  This  great  work  had 
been  announced  as  forthcoming  in 
the  'Classical  Journal'  for  years, 
and  subscribers  were  obtained  to 
the  extraordinary  amount  of  1100. 
The  original  prospectus  set  forth 
nothing  more  than  a  proposal  to 
republish  the  *  Thesaurus '  as  Ste- 
phens had  arranged  it ;  a  proposal 
which,  because  of  the  scarcity  and 
therefore  high  price  of  the  work, 
could  not  fail  to  be  well  received. 
But  when  the  first  number  made 
its  appearance,  the  learned  world 
was  astonished  to  find  that  it  con- 
tained scarcely  a  single  word  of  all 
that  the  Frenchman  had  originally 
written.  Mr  Barker  and  Dr  Valpy, 
taking  a  leaf  out  of  Dr  Butler's 
book,  and  carrying  his  principle  of 
action  to  a  ridiculous  extent,  had 
overlaid  their  author  with  a  farrago 
of  treatises,  most  of  them  worth- 
less, many  of  them  positively  inac- 
curate. These  they  gathered  in 
from  all  sources,  and  so  scattered 


them  through  their  columns,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  student  to 
guess  from  whom  he  was  deriving 
his  information,  such  as  it  was ;  whe- 
ther from  Stephens,  or  Scheffer,  or 
Kuster,  or  Dr  Valpy,  or  Mr  Barker. 
Moreover,  as  the  publication  pro- 
ceeded, it  became  more  and  more 
apparent  that  the  individual  con- 
nected with  it,  whom  the  editors 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  treat 
with  the  smallest  measure  of  respect, 
was  Henri  Etienne,  or  Stephens 
himself.  This  was  too  much  for 
a  scholar  of  Mr  Blomfi  eld's  temper- 
ament. He  handled  his  pen,  dip- 
ped it  in  a  mixture  of  gall  and 
sal  volatile,  and  utterly  dissipated 
the  extravagant  scheme,  holding  up 
both  it  and  its  originators  to  public 
ridicule.  After  pointing  out  that 
the  work  when  completed  must  fill 
at  least  fifty  volumes,  that  its  cost 
to  each  subscriber  would  amount  to 
either  £400  or  £200,  according  as 
he  took  in  a  large  or  small  paper 
copy,  and  that  seventy  years  at  least 
would  be  required  to  bring  it  to  a 
conclusion,  Mr  Blomfield  went  on 
to  say,  "  We  must  not  omit  to  re- 
mark that  the  editors  manifest  a 
commendable  impartiality  in  their 
quotations  from  contemporary  scho- 
lars, although  they  are  disposed  to 
speak  in  somewhat  exalted  terms 
of  their  own  decrees.  Mr  Hugh 
Barker  is  generally  understood  to 
be  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  con- 
ductor of  the  present  work,  and 
we  could  therefore  have  dispensed 
with  such  expressions  as  '  Vide  om- 
nino  nos,'  in  Classical  Recreations, 
'Recte  E.  H.  Barker,  in  Epistola 
Critica,  ad  Thomani  Gaisford.'  *  Er- 
rasse  virum  doctissimum,  ostendit 
E.  H.  Barker.'  'Porsoni  errorem 
notavitE.  H.  Barker/" 

What  commentator  could  forgive 
such  an  exposure  as  this  1  followed  up 
as  it  was  by  the  collapse  of  the  huge 
bladder  which  he  was  labouring  to 
inflate.  The  subscribers  withdrew 
their  names.  Lord  Stowel,  who  was 
one  of  them,  told  Mr  Blomfield 
that  he  had  well  earned  from  the 
body  a  piece  of  plate.  Mr  Murray 
sent  him  a  cheque  for  £100  as  the 
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honorarium  for  his  article,  and  Mr 
Barker  assailed  him  in  a  scurrilous 
pamphlet.  Perhaps  the  readers  of 
"  Maga "  will  forgive  us  if  we  re- 
mind them  that  not  now  for  the 
first  time  are  these  wars  of  words 
noticed  in  our  pages.  While  yet  in 
our  youth  we  entered,  not  without 
effect,  into  the  arena ;  and  as  we  had 
no  doubt  at  the  time,  so  our  con- 
victions remain  till  the  present 
day  unaltered,  that  in  speaking  of 
Messrs  Burges  and  Barker  as  quacks 
of  a  high  order,  we  assigned  to  them 
their  proper  place  in  the  republic  of 
letters. 

One  more  anecdote  in  connection 
with  this  stage  in  Mr  Blomfield's 
career  deserves  to  be  given.  He 
and  his  associates  had  won  the  vic- 
tory. They  were  generally  accepted 
as  the  foremost  Graecists  in  England, 
and  they  seized  an  early  opportu- 
nity, after  the  Continent  was  re- 
opened, of  evincing  their  desire  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  the  scholars 
of  Germany.  To  Mr  Elmsley  be- 
longs the  merit  of  having  proposed 
to  make  a  collection  of  all  that 
English  classics  had  recently  done, 
the  essays  which  they  had  written, 
and  the  works  which  they  had 
edited,  and  to  send  them,  in  his 
own  name  and  the  names  of  Monk, 
Burney,  and  Blomfield,  to  Godfrey 
Hermann.  The  proposal  was  gladly 
acceded  to,  and  a  correspondence 
ensued  which  reminds  us  of  the 
times  when  Latin  was  the  common 
language  of  scholars  throughout 
Europe.  In  this  correspondence 
Blomfield  took  his  share,  with  what 
grace,  the  specimens  of  his  Latinity 
printed  by  his  son  suffice  to  show. 

We  are  afraid  that  Mr  Alfred 
Blomfield  will  scarcely  thank  us 
for  what  we  are  going  to  say,  but 
say  it  we  must.  It  is  a  pity  that 
his  father  ever  permitted  himself 
to  be  drawn  out  of  the  sphere  for 
which  nature  had  eminently  fitted 
him.  His  tastes,  his  habits,  his 
line  of  thought,  were  essentially 
those  of  a  classic  and  a  teacher  of 
classics.  Had  he  achieved  what 
was  at  one  time  the  great  object  of 
his  ambition,  the  Mastership  of 
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Trinity,  there  is  no  knowing  to 
what  eminence  he  might  have  ar- 
rived. Had  he  even  lived  and  died 
the  rector  of  a  country  parish,  with 
a  house  full  of  pupils,  paying  as  his 
pupils  did,  England  would  have 
doubtless  been  indebted  to  him, 
not  only  for  emended  editions  of 
all  the  known  and  unknown  writers 
of  Greece  and  Home,  but  for  a 
succession  of  scholars  capable  of 
appreciating  and  using  these  edi- 
tions as  they  appeared.  Such  was 
not,  however,  to  be  his  fate.  He 
flourished  in  an  age  when  accurate 
classical  scholarship  was  regarded 
as  establishing  a  just  claim  for  ad- 
vancement in  the  Church  ;  and  as 
Blomfield's  scholarship  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  of  a  high  order,  so  it 
drew  towards  him  the  attention  of 
those  in  whom  the  patronage  of 
the  Church  was  vested. 

Mr  Blomfield's  next  preferment 
he  owed,  as  he  had  done  his  first, 
to  his  father's  friend,  the  Marquess 
of  Bristol.  In  1817  that  nobleman 
presented  him  to  the  valuable  bene- 
fices of  Great  and  Little  Chester- 
ford,  in  Essex,  and  of  Tuddenham, 
in  Suffolk.  At  Chesterford  he  fixed 
his  residence,  and  made  himself 
useful  there  in  this  as  in  other  re- 
spects, that  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
a  great  scandal,  he  paved  the  way 
for  a  change  in  the  management  of 
the  spring  meetings  at  Newmarket. 
The  village  of  Chesterford  lies  upon 
the  great  road  between  London  and 
Newmarket.  It  was  a  place  where, 
in  1817,  all  the  carriages  and  stage- 
coaches stopped  to  change  horses, 
and  the  inn  at  which  that  operation 
went  on  stood  exactly  opposite  to 
the  parish  church.  But  as  the  spring 
meeting  began  on  Easter  Monday, 
Easter  Sunday  became  the  day  on 
which  persons,  desirous  of  being 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  races, 
considered  it  necessary  to  travel. 
The  village  thus  became,  on  the 
greatest  of  our  Church  festivals,  a 
scene  of  wild  disorder.  Not  only 
were  grooms  and  post-boys  called 
upon  to  work  double  tides,  but 
from  all  the  country  round  crowds 
flocked  in  to  get  a  peep  at  the 
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fashionables,  and  crack  jokes  with 
their  servants.  It  does  not  appear 
that  till  Mr  Blomfield  succeeded  to 
the  benefice  any  rector  had  so 
much  as  remonstrated  against  the 
indecency  ;  and  Blomfield  himself, 
when  he  began  to  stir,  met  with 
very  little  encouragement.  Some 
sneered,  others  laughed,  while  the 
late  Duke  of  York,  a  regular  fre- 
quenter of  Newmarket,  made  this 
curious  reply :  "  I  can't  help  it.  I 
must  be  at  my  post ;  but  I  never 
travel  on  Sunday  without  carrying 
a  Bible  and  Prayer-book  in  the  car- 
riage." Mr  Blomfield' s  exertions 
were  not,  however,  thrown  away. 
The  bad  practice  continued  till  after 
he  had  left  the  place,  but  it  continued 
under  protest ;  and  ultimately,  the 
Jockey  Club  being  prevailed  upon 
to  put  off  the  meeting  till  Easter 
Tuesday,  the  scandal  of  Easter  Sun- 
day travelling  was  got  rid  off. 

Two  domestic  calamities  befell 
Mr  Blomfield  about  this  time.  In 
1816  his  brother  Edward  died,  and 
early  in  1818  he  lost  his  wife.  To 
his  brother  he  had  been  greatly  at- 
tached from  childhood,  and  he  felt 
the  loss  severely.  Mrs  Blomfield' s 
death  likewise  affected  him  much, 
though  her  exceeding  delicacy  for 
many  previous  years  must  have  pre- 
pared him  for  the  issue.  He  was 
not,  however,  the  sort  of  man 
whom  sorrow  of  any  kind  could 
entirely  cast  down.  He  had  duties 
to  perform,  and  in  the  discharge  of 
these  he  sought  and  found  the  best 
solace  for  his  griefs.  His  '  ./Eschylus ' 
was  still  upon  the  stocks,  his  pupils 
demanded  his  care,  periodical  author- 
ship was  pressed  upon  him,  and 
his  parish  could  not  be  neglected. 
He  went  up  to  Cambridge  also  to 
take,  at  the  commencement  of  1818, 
his  degree  of  B.D.,  and  seems  to 
have  kept  the  schools  in  a  roar  by 
the  comical  manner  in  which  he 
defended  his  thesis  against  the 
Esquire  Beadle.  Late  in  the  same 
year  he  preached  a  visitation  ser- 
mon at  Saffron  Walden,  which  he 
afterwards  published,  and  which  is 
remarkable  chiefly  for  this,  that 
both  in  the  body  of  the  discourse 
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and  in  the  notes  it  reflects  in  a 
very  noticeable  manner  the  leading 
traits  in  the  preacher's  character. 
It  is  a  lecture  rather  than  a  sermon 
— a  charge  or  body  of  rules  per- 
emptorily laid  down  to  enforce 
"  the  duty  of  canonical  adherence 
to  the  ritual  of  the  Church."  In 
it  the  schoolmaster  speaks  quite  as 
distinctly,  quite  as  dogmatically, 
as  the  divine.  He  is  particularly 
severe  upon  such  of  the  clergy  as 
hold  "  those  anomalous  assemblies 
called  prayer-meetings,"  and  de- 
nounces, in  no  measured  terms,  the 
maintainers  of  Calvinistic  opinions, 
and  the  mutilators  (of  whom  there 
were  then  some  in  the  Church)  of 
the  baptismal  service.  "  I  mention 
the  subject  here,"  he  says,  "  chiefly 
as  affording  a  satisfactory  proof 
that  some  who  impugn  the  doc- 
trine of  baptismal  regeneration  find 
the  language  of  our  Church  in  this 
solemn  service  too  plain  to  be  mis- 
understood, too  strong  to  be  elud- 
ed— their  only  resource,  therefore, 
is  to  blot  out  so  much  of  it  as  they 
cannot  digest,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  is  too  hard  for  their 
digestion  who  can  wilfully  alter 
and  deprave  the  prescribed  form 
of  administering  the  sacrament,  to 
which  they  have  declared  their  un- 
feigned consent  and  assent."  We 
have  not  one  word  to  say  against 
the  logic  of  these  denunciations ; 
the  tone  in  which  they  are  deliver- 
ed alone  offends  us.  His  son  and 
biographer  takes,  as  is  perhaps  na- 
tural, a  different  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. "  The  reader,"  he  says,  "  will 
not  fail  to  observe  that  there  is  in 
these  remarks  something  of  that 
predominant  desire  to  marshal  and 
put  in  order,  which  could  find  its 
appropriate  sphere  of  action  only 
in  the  third  and  highest  order  of 
the  ministry." 

Dr  Howley,  the  late  amiable 
Primate  of  all  England,  was  at  this 
time  Bishop  of  London.  He  evinced 
his  sense  of  Mr  Blomfi eld's  merits 
by  appointing  him  to  be  one  of  his 
domestic  chaplains.  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  1820  by  a  more  substan- 
tial mark  of  goodwill,  in  the  pre- 
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sentation  of  the  rector  of  Chester- 
ford  to  the  valuable  and  important 
living  of  Bishopsgate.  Not  that 
Mr  Blomfield  was  wholly  indebted 
to  Bishop  Howley  for  this.  His 
indefatigable  friend,  Lord  Bristol, 
had  taken  occasion  before  he  went 
abroad  in  1819  to  recommend  Mr 
Blomfield  to  the  notice  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  his  Lordship's  brother- 
in-law  ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
when  Dr  Mant  was  promoted  to 
an  Irish  bishopric,  Lord  Liver- 
pool communicated  to  Bishop  How- 
ley  his  intention  of  bestowing  the 
vacant  benefice  on  Mr  Blomfield. 
The  will  was  excellent,  but  the 
power  was  wanting.  No  English 
preferment  vacated  by  promotion 
to  an  Irish  bishopric  falls  to  the 
Crown,  and  Dr  Howley  claimed  and 
obtained  his  right  to  present  to 
Bishopsgate.  He  did  not,  however, 
defeat  the  wishes  of  the  Prime 
Minister;  on  the  contrary,  he  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  at  Lord 
Liverpool's  choice,  and  confirmed 
it  by  himself  collating  Mr  Blom- 
field to  the  benefice.  Indeed,  he 
did  more ;  he  allowed  Mr  Blom- 
field to  retain  with  Bishopsgate  his 
country  rectory  of  Chesterford,  and, 
on  the  first  opportunity,  gave  him 
another  lift  on  the  ladder,  by  ap- 
pointing him  Archdeacon  of  Col- 
chester. 

The  Rectory  of  Bishopsgate 
brought  to  the  incumbent  in  those 
days  rather  more  than  £2000  a- 
year.  The  living  of  Chesterford  is 
rated  in  the  Clergy  List  at  £427. 
What  the  value  of  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Colchester  may  have  been,  or 
whether  it  had  any  money  value  at 
all,  we  do  not  know ;  but  here  is  a 
pretty  considerable  accumulation  of 
preferment  on  one  pair  of  shoulders, 
which  is  the  more  to  be  admired 
that  the  individual  who  carried  the 
burden  became,  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances enabled  him  to  lay  it  down, 
zealous  above  his  fellows  against 
the  enormity  of  pluralities.  Nor  is 
our  admiration  diminished  when 
we  recollect  that  the  circumstances 
favourable  to  this  exercise  of  self- 
denial  were  still  to  seek  after  the 


pluralist  had  become  a  bishop.  No 
doubt  the  See  of  Chester  was,  in 
1824,  miserably  poor.  Without  a 
private  fortune  or  some  other  pre- 
ferment held  in  commendam,  no 
man  could  have  accepted  it;  but 
we  question  the  abstract  fitness  of 
appending  to  what  was  then  the 
largest  and  most  laborious  bishop- 
ric in  England,  the  pastoral  care 
of  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
laborious  parishes  in  the  metro- 
polis. Such,  however,  was  the 
manner  of  proceeding  in  the  Church 
forty  years  ago,  and  Mr  Alfred 
Blomfield,  we  perceive,  does  not 
stand  up  for  it.  On  the  contrary, 
he  has  devoted  an  entire  chapter  to 
the  exposure  of  Episcopal  and  Rec- 
torial delinquencies  in  times  past, 
with  the  view,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of 
bringing  into  prominent  contrast 
therewith  his  honoured  father's 
labours  as  a  church  reformer.  This 
is  very  natural,  and,  let  us  add, 
highly  commendable  in  a  son ;  yet 
there  is  no  getting  over  the  fact 
that  the  great  church  reformer 
preached  what  he  did  not  always 
practise,  and  was  especially  severe 
upon  that  offence  against  good 
manners  and  good  morals  in  which, 
up  to  the  latest  convenient  moment, 
he  had  himself  indulged. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bishopsgate 
were  much  struck  with  their  new 
rector's  energetic  mode  of  proceed- 
ing. He  infused  fresh  life  into  the 
transaction  of  parochial  business. 
Relieved  from  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing to  take  pupils,  he  gave  all 
his  spare  time  to  parish  work. 
Like  Chalmers,  he  made  a  point  of 
visiting  all  his  parishioners  at  their 
own  homes,  poor  as  well  as  rich; 
and  like  Chalmers  he  was  continu- 
ally imposed  upon.  One  of  his 
curates,  the  present  rector  of  Horn- 
sey,  tells  us  that,  during  the  severe 
winter  of  1822-3,  "  the  people  were 
relieved  partly  according  to  the 
number  of  their  families.  The 
Bishop  thought  he  detected  the 
same  children  in  different  rooms, 
and  at  last  discovered  that,  as  he 
went  up  and  down  stairs,  the 
people  let  down  children  by  the 
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windows  from  one  storey  to  an- 
other. "  We  can  imagine  the  comi- 
cal expression  of  the  humorous 
Rector's  face  when  this  truth  became 
apparent  to  him,  as  well  as  the 
glee  with  which  on  another  occasion 
he  overcame  a  Quaker's  scruples 
about  uncovering  in  the  vestry,  by 
moving  a  resolution,  "  that  the 
beadle  be  directed  to  take  off  Mr 

's  hat."    For  nothing  stopped 

him.  On  he  went  with  his  short 
quick  step,  ordering  this  and  recom- 
mending that,  with  a  vehemence 
before  which,  mixed  up  as  it  was 
with  good-humour  and  even  drol- 
lery, all  opposition  went  down.  It 
is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that 
the  duties  of  his  calling,  whether 
as  Rector  of  Chesterford  or  Rector 
of  Bishopsgate,  or  Archdeacon  of 
Colchester,  engrossed  the  whole  of 
his  time.  He  had  become,  at  the 
desire  of  his  new  parishioners,  a 
D.D.  He  undertook,  at  Bishop 
Howley's  request,  to  bring  out,  in 
conjunction  with  Dr  Lloyd,  a  new 
edition  of  the  Bible,  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  prevented  from  doing, 
and  which  ultimately  merged  in 
the  well-known  but  not  very  eru- 
dite compilation  of  Drs  Doyley 
and  Mant.  This  was  in  1821.  In 
1823  he  put  forth  an  anonymous 
pamphlet,  in  which,  while  expos- 
ing the  attacks  made  upon  the 
Church  of  England,  he  spoke  of 
the  sophistry  and  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,' 
the  shameless  and  wilful  falsehoods 
of  the  '  Morning  Chronicle,'  and  the 
ribaldry  of  Benbow  and  Carlyle. 
Curious  phrases  these  to  be  placed 
upon  record  by  one  who  but  a  few 
years  previously  had  contributed  to 
this  same  Review,  and  who  every 
morning  used  to  devour  with  his 
muffin  and  fresh  egg  whatever  the 
*  Morning  Chronicle '  judged  it  ex- 
pedient to  put  forth.  But  times 
were  changed,  and  so  was  Dr  Blom- 
field. His  Liberalism  was  fast  ooz- 
ing out;  he  no  longer  wrote,  he 
did  not  even  speak,  about  the  in- 
justice of  Roman  Catholic  dis- 
abilities; he  had  become,  on  the 
contrary,  an  active  member  of  every 


association  which  sought  to  main- 
tain the  established  constitution  in 
Church  and  State ;  and  his  pen  was 
as  able  and  prolific  in  defence  of 
these  as  it  had  ever  been  in  expos- 
ing the  charlatanry  of  a  Barker  or 
a  Burges.  "  I  have  had  on  my 
hands,"  he  writes  to  Dr  Monk  on 
the  22d  of  March  1823,  "  a  course 
of  Lent  lectures;  an  anti-Catholic 
petition;  the  management  of  the 
Tithes  question  against  the  citizens 
of  London ;  a  weekly  committee  at 
Bartlet's  Buildings,  in  consequence 
of  Dr  Gaskin's  resignation;  two 
articles  in  the  *  British  Critic/  &c. 
&c.,  all  of  which  I  have  got  through 
in  the  last  four  or  five  weeks,  and 
am  now  ready  for  the  'Museum 
Criticum,'  notwithstanding  that  I 
have  still  to  write  a  Spital  sermon, 
a  sermon  for  the  Magdalen,  three 
more  charity  sermons,  and  my  visit- 
ation charge,  all  within  the  next 
month." 

In  this  single  sentence,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  we  have  an  illustration 
of  Bishop  Blomfield' s  inner  life  as 
perfect  as  could  be  given.  Nothing 
was  so  distasteful  to  him  as  repose. 
His  mind  was  so  constituted  that 
had  it  been  compelled  to  withdraw, 
for  any  length  of  time,  from  the 
contemplation  of  things  without 
itself,  it  must  have  lost  its  balance. 
His  writings,  also,  not  excepting 
those  among  them  which  seem  most 
to  deal  with  abstract  truth,  tell  the 
same  tale.  He  is  never  an  inquirer, 
he  is  always  an  instructor.  Even 
his  '  Manual  of  Devotion '  savours 
more  of  the  intellect  than  of  the 
heart.  We  thus  express  ourselves 
without  desiring  to  be  understood 
as  denying  to  Bishop  Blomfield 
the  possession  of  many  admirable 
qualities.  He  was  the  most  gener- 
ous of  men.  If  he  took  from  the 
Church  as  much  as  the  law  would 
allow  her  to  give  him,  he  never 
wasted  it,  or  spent  it  on  himself. 
His  hand  was  open  as  day  to 
melting  charity.  He  was  placable, 
forgiving,  fit  to  be  reasoned,  with, 
when  not  hurried  away  by  temper ; 
and  if  impetuous,  the  reverse  of 
obstinate.  We  had  almost  said  too 
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little  so,  considering  his  high,  posi- 
tion in  the  Church.  Such,  however, 
was  his  natural  temperament,  that 
had  he  not  found  enough  to  do  in 
a  right  direction,  there  is  some  pro- 
bability that,  rather  than  endure  the 
tedium  of  idleness,  he  would  have 
busied  himself  in  doing  wrong. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Bishop 
Blomfield,  though  an  excellent 
speaker  both  in  the  House  of  Lords 
and  on  the  platform,  could  never 
bring  himself  to  preach,  except  ela- 
borately-written sermons.  Once, 
and  only  once,  he  broke  through 
this  rule,  and  the  effect,  as  he  used 
to  describe  it,  was  comical  enough. 
He  found  himself  one  Sunday  in 
his-  church  at  Little  Chesterford 
without  a  sermon,  so  he  put  a  bold 
face  on  the  matter  and  preached 
extempore  from  these  words  :  "  The 
fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is 
no  God."  Being  curious  to  know 
whether  the  experiment  had  suc- 
ceeded, he  asked  a  rather  intelli- 
gent labourer  after  the  service  how 
he  liked  the  discourse.  "  Well,  Mr 
Blomfield,"  answered  his  parish- 
ioner, "  I  liked  the  sermon  well 
enough;  but  I  can't  agree  with 
you — 1  think  there  be  a  God." 

Dr  Blomfield  held  the  See  of 
Chester,  and  with  it  the  Kectory  of 
Bishopsgate,  for  rather  more  than 
three  years.  He  was  a  most  active 
and  energetic  bishop.  He  found 
the  diocese  in  a  state  of  great  ne- 
glect, and  did  his  best  to  bring  order 
out  of  confusion ;  but  there  were 
difficulties  in  the  way  which  he 
could  not  surmount.  Hence,  though 
he  undeniably  effected  much  good, 
he  left  not  a  little  to  be  aimed  at 
by  his  successor.  With  all  this  he 
could  afford  to  indulge  his  natural 
turn  for  humour;  not  always,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  quite  becomingly. 
We  say  nothing  of  his  jocular  mes- 
sage to  the  King  on  the  subject  of 
the  episcopal  wig.  The  wig  must 
have  been  an  intolerable  nuisance 
in  the  dog-days,  and  the  Bishop  did 
excellent  service  to  himself  and  to 
his  brethren  in  getting  it  dispensed 
with,  though  the  manner  in  which 
he  accomplished  that  purpose  might 
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be  a  little  indecorous.  We  are  sorry 
that  we  cannot  give  even  this 
amount  of  qualified  approval  to 
the  joke  in  which  he  wrapped  up 
his  purposes,  and  his  efforts  to  at- 
tain them,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Joshua 
Watson.  "  I  am  wading  through 
business  with  my  seven  -  leagued 
boots/'  he  wrote  from  Chester  on 
the  22d  of  October  1824 ;  "  but 
there  is  a  long  dreary  tract  of 
country  before  me.  Discipline  is 
sadly  relaxed  here.  The  things 
which  want  rectifying  are  almost 
numberless  ;  and  it  may  be  very 
well  said  with  reference  to  the 
average  period  of  a  Bishop's  con- 
tinuance at  Chester,  Ars  longa, 
vita  brevis.  However,  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  effect  something.  I  have 
already  set  the  elements  in  agita- 
tion, and  from  a  well-conducted 
process  of  fermentation,  I  hope  to 
extract  some  highly  rectified  spirit 
of  orthodoxy.  An  explosion  or  two 
in  the  course  of  the  process  must 
be  looked  for.  Accidents  will  be- 
fall the  most  cautious  operators." 

Dr  Blomfield  had  never  been  a 
sportsman  or  an  agriculturist.  He 
was  free,  therefore,  to  denounce, 
which  he  did  with  all  his  energies, 
shooting,  fox-hunting,  and  farming. 
This  created  for  him  many  enemies 
among  the  sporting  clergy  of  Che- 
shire, whom  he  treated  as  he  might 
have  done  his  pupils,  with  a  rough- 
ness of  manner  which  often  belied 
the  feelings  of  his  heart.  He  was 
still  more  severe,  and  deservedly 
so,  on  men  of  intemperate  habits. 
"  My  Lord,  I  never  was  drunk  on 
duty,"  said  one  whom  he  was  re- 
proving. "  On  duty  !  "  exclaimed 
the  Bishop,  "  when  is  a  clergyman 
not  on  duty  ] "  In  like  manner  he 
took  severely  to  task  those  who 
were  indulging  in  a  habit  to  which 
he  had  himself  adhered  throughout 
the  first  twenty  years  of  his  minis- 
try. His  portrait,  painted  soon 
after  he  became  a  Bishop,  repre- 
sents him  with  a  decided  frown. 
A  friend  remarked  upon  this  one 
day,  when  he  replied  :  "  Yes,  that 
portrait  ought  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated, without  permission,  to  the 
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non-resident  clergy  of  the  diocese 
of  Chester." 

With  all  his  foibles — for  they 
were  rather  foibles  than  faults — the 
Bishop  of  Chester  was  a  kind- 
hearted  and  true  man.  He  kept 
his  living  of  Bishopsgate  no  doubt, 
but  never  treated  it  as  a  sinecure. 
He  worked  in  the  city  as  untiringly 
as  in  the  diocese,  and  preached  not 
less  frequently  in  his  lawn  sleeves, 
than  he  had  ever  done  in  his  sur- 
plice or  black  gown.  He  took  the 
greatest  interest  in  his  parishioners, 
whether  in  health  or  sickness,  and 
corresponded  with  several  of  them 
when  occasion  seemed  to  require. 
Two  letters  of  his  to  Mr  Mawman, 
the  publisher,  which  Mr  Alfred 
Blomfield  has  printed,  do  him  great 
credit.  They  show  that  his  anxiety 
for  the  best  interests  of  his  corre- 
spondent was  no  pretence,  and  that 
he  could  express  his  sentiments  with 
equal  feeling  and  earnestness.  But 
he  had  other  demands  upon  his  time 
and  abilities  than  these.  He  was 
called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  soon  showed  himself  capable 
of  holding  his  own  in  that  assembly 
against  all  comers. 

From  1825  up  to  1829,  the  at- 
tention of  the  bench  of  Bishops 
was  mainly  occupied  with  consider- 
ing what  was  called  the  Catholic 
question.  On  that  subject  Bishop 
Blomfield,  now  a  confirmed  convert 
to  the  wisdom  of  resistance,  spoke 
often,  and  always  spoke  well.  He 
entered  the  lists  also  as  a  contro- 
versialist against  Mr  Charles  But- 
ler, who,  in  replying  to  Southey's 
'  Book  of  the  Church,'  had  rashly 
accused  the  English  clergy  of  dis- 
believing, as  a  body,  the  great  doc- 
trines of  the  trinity,  the  incarna- 
tion, the  divinity  of  Christ,  and 
the  atonement.  In  Parliament  he 
had  frequent  skirmishes  with  the 
late  Lords  Holland  and  King.  The 
former,  a  generous  man  in  spite  of 
his  ultra-Whiggism,  was  so  much 
struck  with  the  first  speech  directed 
against  himself  by  the  Bishop,  that 
he  crossed  the  house,  shook  hands 
with  the  speaker,  and  predicted  his 


future  success  as  a  debater.  The 
latter,  more  cantankerous,  took 
every  opportunity  of  saying  ill- 
natured  things  both  of  the  Bishop 
and  of  the  clergy  as  a  body.  "  It 
can  hardly  fail  to  go  well  with  us 
on  both  sides  of  the  channel/'  re- 
marked Bishop  Jebb,  in  1827,  "  so 
long  as  we  have  Lord  King  for  an 
opponent  and  the  Bishop  of  Ches- 
ter as  a  defender." 

Time  passed,  and  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Manners  Sutton,  in 
July  1828,  caused  a  vacancy  in  the 
See  of  London,  by  the  removal  of 
Bishop  Howley  to  Lambeth.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  it  will  be  re- 
collected, was  then  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  and  he  at  once 
made  choice  of  the  Bishop  of  Ches- 
ter to  be  Dr  Howley's  successor. 
This  was  very  agreeable  to  Arch- 
bishop Howley,  to  Bishop  Copple- 
stone,  and  to  others  of  Bishop 
Blomfield's  personal  friends.  How 
far  the  arrangement  gave  unmixed 
satisfaction  to  the  bulk  of  the  Lon- 
don clergy  may  be  doubted.  They 
all  knew  him  to  be  an  admirable 
man  of  business ;  they  entertained 
a  high  opinion  of  his  talents  as  a 
speaker;  but  his  brusque  manner 
offended  most  of  them  at  the  out- 
set, and  continued  to  offend  not  a 
few  to  the  last.  Looking,  however, 
to  what  was  the  great  want  in  the 
London  diocese  when  he  undertook 
its  superintendence,  no  appointment 
could  have  been  better.  Bishop 
Blomfield  had  long  been  an  active 
member  of  all  the  Church  societies, 
and  took  particular  interest  in  that 
which  had  for  its  object  the  build- 
ing and  enlarging  of  places  of  wor- 
ship, wherever  they  were  needed, 
throughout  England.  He  was  not 
slow  in  discovering  that  in  no  por- 
tion of  the  empire  was  the  want  of 
church  accommodation  more  urgent 
than  in  the  capital  itself.  The 
times  were,  however,  as  yet,  so  un- 
settled that  he  could  only  look  upon 
the  evil  from  afar,  and  turn  over  jn 
his  own  mind  how  means  might  be 
devised  for  surmounting  it.  For 
other  and  more  pressing  troubles 
were  at  hand,  amid  the  surging  of 
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which  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if  a  man  of  his  peculiarly  irritable 
temperament  sometimes  lost  his 
head. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  on  which 
to  speak  of  the  measure  which 
broke  in  upon  the  constitution  as 
it  was  settled  in  1688,  and  paved 
the  way  for  the  revolution  of 
1831-32.  Bishop  Blomfield  was 
one  of  those  whom  the  Duke  con- 
sulted on  the  details  of  his  plan 
for  Catholic  emancipation,  and  Bi- 
shop Blomfield,  like  other  bishops, 
protested  against  the  idea  of  estab- 
lishing an  influence  over  the  Ro- 
mish priests  by  paying  them.  Whe- 
ther the  bishops  judged  wisely  in 
this  respect  let  others  determine. 
One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that 
in  consequence  of  their  rejection  of 
the  Duke's  securities,  the  Emanci- 
pation Bill  passed  without  any  se- 
curities at  all,  except  such  as  are 
implied  in  a  declaration  habitually 
disregarded  in  fact,  and  liable  at  any 
moment  to  be  got  rid  of  in  letter. 
The  progress  of  the  bill  was  actively 
opposed  at  every  stage,  both  by 
Archbishop  Howley  and  Bishop 
Blomfield,  and  the  latter  prelate, 
we  believe,  never  succeeded  in  re- 
gaining the  Duke's  confidence.  This 
was  the  more  to  be  regretted  that 
they  had  worked  cordially  together 
in  founding  King's  College,  as  a 
sort  of  counterpoise  to  the  London 
University,  of  which  Mr  Brougham, 
Lord  Lansdowne,  and  other  advo- 
cates of  education  without  religion, 
were  the  originators.  And  worse 
followed.  When  the  pressure  of 
the  Reform  Bill  was  at  its  height, 
Bishop  Blomfield' s  courage  failed 
him,  and  he  gave  in  his  adhesion 
to  Lord  WharnclifiVs  policy,  of 
which  the  less  that  is  now  said  the 
better.  The  same  moral  terror 
which  had  overcome  him  in  affairs 
of  State,  impelled  him  to  assume, 
at  a  moment  peculiarly  inopportune, 
the  character  of  a  Church  reformer. 
He  urged  the  Archbishop  to  an- 
ticipate the  evils  with  which  he  be- 
lieved the  Church  to  be  threatened, 
by  approaching  the  throne  with  re- 
commendations emanating  from  the 
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bench  itself ;  and  being  baffled  in 
this,  he  consented  to  become  a 
member  of  Earl  Grey's  Commission 
in  1831.  Let  us  hurry  over  the  retro- 
spect of  those  times  of  blundering 
and  recklessness  and  moral  cowar- 
dice. There  is  no  satisfaction  in 
telling  how  good  men  unwittingly 
wrought  harm,  by  yielding  when  it 
would  have  been  as  safe  and  more 
dignified  to  resist ;  and  how  bad 
men  rose  to  eminence  through  their 
recklessness,  doing,  not  unfre- 
quently,  that  which  they  would 
have  been  glad  of  any  reasonable 
excuse  for  leaving  undone.  The 
history  of  parties,  both  in  Church 
and  State,  from  1829  to  1835,  is  a 
continuous  narration  of  mistakes, 
of  which  no  man  committed  more, 
with  the  best  possible  intentions, 
we  are  ready  to  believe,  than 
Charles  James,  by  divine  permis- 
sion Lord  Bishop  of  London. 

While  the  political  horizon  was 
thus  dark  with  clouds,  Bishop 
Blomfield  exerted  himself  to  awa- 
ken the  attention  of  all  classes  in 
London  to  matters  on  which  he  felt 
strongly.  He  was  a  consistent  ad- 
vocate of  a  rigid  observance  of  the 
Sabbath-day,  and  wrote  upon  that 
subject  in  a  style  which  drew  down 
upon  him  the  censure  of  the  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers.  These  ac- 
cused him  of  grudging  to  the  poor 
such  recreations  as  the  new  pleasure- 
grounds  in  St  James's  Park,  and 
short  pleasure-trips  into  the  coun- 
try, could  afford,  while  he  was 
silent  upon  cabinet  dinners,  and 
the  practice,  not  then  infrequent, 
of  Sunday  entertainments  among 
the  rich.  In  this  they  did  him 
great  wrong.  His  views  might  be. 
perhaps  they  were,  more  puritanical 
than  consists  with  the  freedom  of 
the  Christian  Sabbath  ;  but,  at  all 
events,  they  were  consistent  with 
themselves.  He  refused  to  dine 
with  William  IV.  on  a  Sunday,  and 
lost  nothing  in  that  good-natured 
monarch's  estimation  by  so  doing. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  steadily — 
and  perhaps,  considering  the  state 
of  the  public  mind  at  the  moment, 
wisely — resisted  all  proposals  to 
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revise  the  Prayer-book  and  retrans- 
late the  Bible.  Whether  the  fitting 
time  and  the  legitimate  means  of 
effecting  these  purposes  will  ever 
come  at  all,  is  more  than  we  can 
say ;  but  we  entertain  no  doubt  that 
the  Bishop's  opposition  to  the  move- 
ment was  at  the  period  judicious. 
It  would  have  been  well  perhaps 
had  he  either  declined  altogether  to 
touch  the  Poor  Laws  and  the  ques- 
tion of  Church  Reform,  or  had 
taken  juster  views  on  both  subjects, 
in  regard  to  what  the  country  and 
the  Church  really  required.  The 
Poor  Laws  have  indeed,  since  his 
day,  been  delivered  from  some  of 
the  worst  blots  which  disfigured 
them ;  but  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission is  still  an  incubus  upon 
the  nation,  absorbing,  in  the  costs 
of  management,  no  small  share  of 
what  ought  to  be  differently  em- 
ployed, and  giving  to  the  whole 
scheme  something  more  than  the 
appearance  of  injustice,  by  abstract- 
ing from  one  diocese  to  enrich  an- 
other, before  the  wants  of  the  lo- 
cality furnishing  the  revenues  had 
been  adequately  supplied.  We 
think  that  the  Bishop,  had  he  seen 
his  way  more  clearly  and  followed 
a  different  course,  might  have  done 
the  Church  better  service ;  and  that, 
upon  the  whole,  the  witty  Canon 
of  St  Paul's  came  well  out  of  the 
argument  upon  which  he  entered 
with  his  diocesan.  In  like  manner 
we  must  express  our  regret  at  the 
readiness  with  which  Bishop  Blom- 
field consented  to  the  suppression 
of  ten  bishoprics  and  a  partial  spo- 
liation of  the  Church  in  Ireland. 
But  if  he  failed  as  a  statesman,  he 
was  eminently  successful  as  a  church 
builder.  We  look  with  astonishment 
at  the  efforts  which  he  made,  and 
the  degree  of  success  which  attend- 
ed them.  We  seem  to  be  carried 
back  into  times  long  gone  by,  while 
placing  the  statement  upon  record, 
that  during  his  episcopate  he  con- 
secrated not  fewer  than  two  hun- 
dred churches  in  the  diocese  of 
London  alone. 

It  was  Bishop  Blomfield's  fate  to 
fall  upon  times  of  trouble  both  in 


Church  and  State,  through  which,  if 
he  did  not  pass  wholly  blameless, 
who  can  wonder  ?  Blameless,  we 
mean,  not  in  his  personal  character, 
for  on  that  no  stain  rests,  but  in 
the  exercise  of  a  judgment  which 
was  prone  to  come  to  conclusions 
somewhat  hastily,  and  to  see  reason, 
after  the  opportunity  was  missed, 
for  regretting  that  it  had  not  been 
turned  to  better  account.  The  part 
which  he  played  in  the  great  con- 
troversy on  the  subject  of  National 
Education  was,  on  the  whole,  cre- 
ditable to  him  ;  yet,  even  in  that, 
he  drifted  continually  from  his 
original  position.  Was  this  sur- 
prising 1  Quite  otherwise.  His  ori- 
ginal position  had  really  never  been 
a  tenable  one.  He  began  by  insist- 
ing that  it  was  a  right  inherent  in 
the  Established  Church  to  educate 
the  whole  people,  and  that  the  sys- 
tem of  education  upon  which  the 
National  Society  acted  could  not 
be  improved  upon.  From  this  the 
force  of  argument  and  experience 
drove  him,  and  in  the  end  he  was 
compelled  to  admit,  not  only  that 
the  sort  of  education  heretofore  dis- 
pensed by  the  National  Society  was 
too  narrow  for  the  people's  wants, 
but  that  the  State,  equally  with 
the  Church,  was  interested  in  see- 
ing that  the  masses  were  educated, 
and  had  a  right  to  participate  in 
the  management  of  their  educa- 
tion. 

Though  yielding  the  point  so 
far  as  Government  inspection  was 
touched  by  it,  Bishop  Blomfield 
continued  to  oppose  the  project  of 
a  training-school  under  Govern- 
ment management,  and  set  up  a 
Diocesan  Society  of  his  own,  which 
languished  for  a  brief  space,  and 
gradually  died  out.  He  next  turned 
his  attention  to  the  condition  of 
the  Colonial  Church,  and  encour- 
aged by  every  means  in  his  power 
the  efforts  which  soon  began  to  be 
made  for  placing  it  on  a  better 
footing.  In  this  he  effected  most 
important  results,  not  single-hand- 
ed certainly,  for  he  was  but  one 
out  of  many  labourers;  but  his 
worst  enemies,  if  he  had  any,  would 
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scarcely  deny  that  no  Bishop  upon 
the  English  bench  gave  up  more 
time  or  steadier  attention  to  the 
work  than  he.  The  consequence 
is,  that  in  all  our  larger  and  most 
of  our  smaller  colonies,  the  Church 
of  England  is  now  well  represented, 
and  that  she  is  gradually  establish- 
ing herself  so  as  to  preclude  reason- 
able fears  of  collapse  in  years  to 
come,  unless  she  prove,  which  is 
not  probable,  untrue  to  herself. 

We  have  devoted  so  many  pages 
to  the  history  of  Bishop  Blomfield's 
rise,  that  little  space  is  left  for 
speaking,  except  briefly,  of  his  pro- 
ceedings as  head  of  the  great  metro- 
politan diocese.  In  his  day,  as 
our  readers  cannot  have  forgotten, 
began  that  movement,  which,  ra- 
tional at  the  outset,  and  indeed 
necessary  to  a  certain  extent,  landed 
most  of  those  who  took  an  active 
part  in  it — some  in  formalism, 
others  in  Popery.  The  originators 
of  '  The  Tracts  for  the  Times '  pro- 
bably had  no  intention,  some  of 
them  certainly  had  none,  of  pro- 
ceeding to  the  lengths  to  which  they 
were  ultimately  carried.  A  few 
earnest  men,  devotedly  attached  to 
the  Church  of  their  fathers,  heard 
with  astonishment  the  echo  of  Lord 
Grey's  memorable  warning,  and 
believed  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand. 
When  the  head  of  the  King's  Gov- 
ernment, at  a  season  of  violent  pop- 
ular excitement,  told  the  Bishops 
in  the  House  of  Lords  that  it  was 
time  "  to  put  their  house  in  order," 
only  one  meaning  could  be  attached 
to  the  expression.  Men  accepted 
it  as  an  assurance  that  the  Church 
of  England  would  soon  cease  to  be 
connected  with  the  State ;  and  the 
friends  of  the  Church  at  once  con- 
ceived that  they  would  best  sub- 
serve her  interests,  if  they  could 
teach  the  people  why  her  com- 
munion was  to  be  preferred  for  its 
own  sake  to  that  of  all  other  reli- 
gious bodies.  But  it  is  easier  to 
begin  than  to  regulate  such  move- 
ments as  this.  Step  by  step  the 
Tractarians  were  carried  on,  till  the 
line  which  divided  them  from  the 
Church  of  Rome  seemed  to  be  ef- 
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faced,  and  then  a  great  rebound 
ensued.  In  the  miserable  disputes 
about  forms  and  ceremonies — the 
putting  up  of  crosses  in  churches, 
the  ornamentation  of  altars  with 
flowers,  and  the  preaching  in  sur- 
plices instead  of  black  gowns — the 
Bishop  got  inextricably  involved; 
and  he  further  managed,  by  his 
attempt  to  conciliate  all  parties,  to 
satisfy  none.  His  famous  charge, 
in  which  he  recommended  that 
candles  should  be  placed  upon  the 
altar  but  never  lighted,  and  that 
preachers  should  wear  the  surplice 
in  the  morning  and  the  black  gown 
in  the  evening,  excited  universal 
derision,  and  led  to  scenes  between 
him  and  large  bodies  of  his  clergy, 
of  which  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
revive  the  recollection.  We  happen 
to  know  that  these  wretched  dis- 
putes, with  the  consequences  to 
which  they  led,  caused  him  ex- 
treme annoyance,  and  that  the 
annoyance  arising  out  of  them  seri- 
ously affected  his  health. 

Besides  the  battle  of  the 
"  Tracts,"  Bishop  Blomfield  took  a 
decided  part  in  the  strifes  which 
were  occasioned,  first  by  the  nomin- 
ation of  Dr  Hampden  to  the  see  of 
Hereford,  and  next  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Privy  Council  in  the 
Gorham  case.  To  the  elevation  of 
Dr  Hampden  he  offered  such  de- 
cided opposition,  that  he  is  under- 
stood to  have  fallen  in  consequence 
into  disfavour  in  high  quarters  ; 
while  with  the  committee's  deci- 
sion he  was  so  dissatisfied  as  to 
suggest,  in  a  letter  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  propri- 
ety of  transferring  from  the  Privy 
Council  to  the  Upper  House  of 
Convocation  the  powers  of  a  Court 
of  Appeal  for  the  Church  in  mat- 
ters of  doctrine.  His  proposal 
met  with  no  favour  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  day,  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  speech  which  he  sub- 
sequently delivered  on  the  subject 
in  the  House  of  Lords  is,  however, 
an  admirable  one,  clear,  logical,  and 
decisive.  Yet  it  made  little  im- 
pression on  an  assembly  by  no 
means  disposed  to  sanction  the 
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revival  of  Synodical  action  in  a 
Church  which,  for  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half,  had  got  on  wonder- 
fully well  without  such  action. 

Having  dwelt  with  all  the  pride 
of  so  near  a  relative  on  the  details 
of  his  father's  public  life,  Mr  Alfred 
Blomfield  proceeds  to  tell  us  how 
the  Bishop  bore  himself  in  the  circle 
of  his  own  family  and  among  his 
familiar  friends.  We  would  not,  on 
any  account,  appear  to  accept  with 
reserve  a  son's  testimony  to  the 
amiable  qualities  of  a  parent.  We 
quite  believe  that  "there  was  a 
charm  about  Bishop  Blomfield's 
intercourse  with  his  family  and 
friends  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
describe,  and  still  less  easy  to 
illustrate."  We  know  that  his 
generosity  in  giving,  whether  for 
Church  purposes  or  in  private  cha- 
rity, knew  no  bounds.  Indeed,  the 
value  which  he  put  upon  money 
for  its  own  sake  was  so  little  that 
his  secretary  used  to  say,  "  Bishop 
Blomfield,  rather  than  hoard  up  a 
£5  note,  would  thrust  it  into  the 
fire."  Neither  can  we  doubt  that 
"  to  his  familiar  friends  his  memory 
is  endeared  by  many  private  virtues, 
with  a  reverence  far  deeper  and  more 
sacred  than  can  be  stirred  by  the 
recollection  of  his  abilities,  his  la- 
bours, or  his  zeal."  It  is  seldom 
that  the  recollection  of  the  abilities, 
the  labours,  and  the  zeal  of  a  de- 
parted friend  keep  his  image  green 
in  the  memory  of  such  as  survive 
him.  It  is  fair,  likewise,  to  add, 
that  to  those  who  met  him  only  in 
the  intercourse  of  casual  acquaint- 
ance, Bishop  Blomfield  did  not  al- 
ways appear  in  the  amiable  light 
which  his  son  sheds  round  him. 
He  was  apt  to  be  dogmatic — per- 
haps a  little  more  than  dogmatic — 
at  times  in  expressing  an  opinion. 
He  loved  power,  and  sometimes  ex- 
ercised it  with  less  gentleness  than  a 
man  in  his  peculiar  position  might 
be  expected  to  do.  That  he  should 
have  changed  his  views  in  politics, 
after  mingling  a  while  in  the  great 
world,  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at.  Radicalism  in  a  clergyman,  like 
Radicalism  in  a  peer,  seems  to  be  a 
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contradiction  in  terms  ;  the  unna- 
tural alliance  can  scarcely  subsist, 
except  in  some  out-of-the-way  coun- 
try-house or  parsonage,  removed  by 
at  least  twenty  miles  from  a  rail- 
way station.  Even  Sidney  Smith 
became  a  Conservative  when  they 
made  him  Canon  of  St  Paul's :  had 
he  been  advanced  to  the  Episco- 
pal bench,  his  Toryism  would  pro- 
bably have  become  more  clearly  de- 
fined than  that  of  Bishop  Philpots 
himself.  So  also  Dr  Blomfield  was 
too  sharp-sighted  not  to  perceive, 
as  soon  as  the  light  of  practical 
experience  broke  in  upon  him,  that 
if  the  Established  Church  is  an  in- 
stitution worth  preserving  at  all, 
the  best  way  to  preserve  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  pay  court  to  level- 
lers. 

Having  taken  his  new  line,  how- 
ever, it  might  have  been  better  if 
the  new  Bishop  had  adhered  to 
it  more  consistently.  Not  that  in 
principle  he  ever  wavered — there 
he  was  always  right ;  but  he  often 
lacked  moral  courage  to  hold  out, 
when  his  sober  judgment  told  him 
that  to  yield  was  quite  as  perilous 
as  to  resist.  For  Bishop  Blomfield 
was,  in  reality,  not  a  brave  man. 
Under  the  brusqueness  of  manner 
which  characterised  him  there  lay 
so  much  of  what  his  son  describes 
as  modesty — what  we  should  rather 
call  natural  timidity — as  rendered 
him  often  unequal  to  the  contest 
which  his  own  rashness  had  pro- 
voked. In  the  House  of  Lords  he 
hit  hard  enough,  as  Lords  Holland 
and  King  could  testify ;  but  in  his 
private  room  many  a  poor  clergy- 
man, whom  he  began  by  treating 
as  an  angry  schoolmaster  treats  a 
truant,  brought  him  to  reason  and 
something  more  by  turning  sharply 
upon  him.  We  say  this,  not  with 
a  view  to  detract  in  the  smallest 
degree  from  the  Bishop's  good 
name,  or  even  to  impugn  the 
general  justice  of  the  estimate 
which  his  son  has  formed  of  him, 
but  simply  as  illustrating  a  charac- 
ter which,  with  much  that  is  ad- 
mirable in  it,  was  certainly  not  free 
from  such  inconsistencies  as,  more 
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or  less,  belong  to  human  nature  at 
large. 

It  was  stated  at  the  opening  of 
this  paper  that  Bishop  Blomfield's 
constitution  was  a  delicate  one. 
How  it  stood  the  wear  and  tear  of 
seventy  very  busy  years,  is,  and  al- 
ways will  be,  a  marvel.  He  appears, 
however,  to  have  gone  on  without 
any  serious  illness  till  1847,  when 
an  accident  at  Osborne — a  heavy 
fall  upon  a  highly  polished  floor — 
either  produced,  or,  as  was  more 
generally  believed,  indicated  an  at- 
tack of  paralysis.  From  this  he 
never  entirely  recovered.  His  face, 
which  had  been  partially  distorted, 
regained  indeed  its  natural  shape  ; 
but  there  was  a  twitching  about  the 
muscles  of  one  cheek,  and  a  thick- 
ness of  articulation,  of  which  he 
could  not  get  rid.  So  it  was  with 
his  eyesight,  which  the  first  seizure 
materially  damaged,  and  which  re- 
ceived still  greater  injury  from  ex- 
posure to  the  biting  November 
wind  which  whistled  over  London 
during  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
funeral.  He  held  on,  however, 
damaged  indeed,  but  still  resolute, 
till  1855,  when,  on  the  night  of 
Sunday  the  21st  of  October,  after 
having  preached  in  Fulham  Church, 
he  was  again  seized  with  paralysis. 
Everything  was  tried  which  medi- 
cal skill  could  suggest  —  perfect 
change  of  air,  the  tenderest  treat- 
ment ;  but  all  availed  not.  With 
mental  faculties  scarcely  impaired, 
he  became  physically  helpless.  In 
all  his  active  life  he  never  did  a 
deed  more  worthy  to  be  placed  on 
record  than  that  which  signalised 
his  departing  strength.  He  could 
no  longer  attend  to  the  business  of 
the  diocese,  and  he  determined  to 
resign.  But  it  is  almost  as  difficult 
in  England  to  get  rid  of  a  bishop- 
ric as  to  obtain  one,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  apply  for  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament to  enable  him  to  carry  his 
purpose  into  execution.  Let  no- 
body blame  him  for  seeking,  at 
the  same  time,  to  secure  a  decent 
maintenance  for  himself  and  his 
family  in  their  retirement.  With  an 
income  averaging  £16,000  a-year, 


he  had  never  laid  by  one  shilling. 
The  small  provision  which  he  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  make  for  hi  * 
widow  and  children  he  provided  by 
insuring  his  life,  paying  annually 
for  that  purpose  about  £1000 — not 
more — to  different  offices.  His  was 
not,  therefore,  an  unreasonable  re- 
quest when  he  applied  for  leave  to 
retain  during  life  the  balance  over 
what  would  have  gone,  had  he 
died,  to  his  successor  in  the  See. 
The  application,  though  resisted, 
we  regret  to  say,  by  more  than  one 
of  his  brethren  on  the  bench,  was 
acceded  to,  and  Parliament  further 
sanctioned  his  continuing  to  reside 
in  the  palace  at  Fulham,  to  which 
he  was  known  to  be  much  attached. 
Thus  sheltered  from  the  evils  of 
poverty,  and  enabled  to  keep  his 
policies  paid  up,  the  bed -ridden 
Bishop  lingered  on,  till,  on  the 
evening  of  the  5th  of  August  1857, 
a  slight  convulsion  shook  his  frame, 
and  he  expired. 

"No  sooner  was  the  death-struggle 
over  than  his  features  seemed  to  regain 
the  early  beauty  of  which  age  and  sick- 
ness had  deprived  them.  His  fine  fore- 
head, so  often  lately  contracted  with 
pain,  lay  smooth  and  unwrinkled  as  an 
infant's.  All  appearance  of  paralysis 
had  passed  away,  and  the  lifeless  face  in 
its  placid  composure  seemed  in  a  moment 
to  have  lost  twenty  years  of  its  age." 

We  have  expressed  ourselves  so 
frankly  in  the  course  of  this  paper, 
that  it  would  be  a  work  of  super- 
erogation were  we  to  draw  at  its  close 
an  elaborate  portraiture  of  Bishop 
Blomfield's  character.  If  extreme 
activity  constitutes  a  good  bishop, 
Blomfield  was  one  of  the  best 
bishops  who  ever  presided  over  an 
English  diocese.  He  did  more 
business  in  his  day  than  perhaps 
any  man  in  London,  for  he  was  just 
as  eager,  and  just  as  useful  in  the 
management  of  secular  things  as  in 
the  performance  of  his  episcopal 
duties  properly  so  called.  He  was 
the  most  punctual  of  correspondents, 
answering  everybody  who  wrote  to 
him,  and  always  in  his  own  hand. 
On  certain  days  of  the  week  he 
received  his  clergy  at  London  House, 
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seeing  them  one  by  one  in  his  study, 
and  keeping  them  rigidly  to  the 
point  under  discussion.  Other  days 
were  set  apart,  each  to  its  own  busi- 
ness ;  in  not  a  little  of  which  the 
Bishop  might,  without  the  smallest 
impropriety,  have  declined  to  take 
a  leading  part.  His  great  work  of 
all  however — that,  indeed,  for  which 
his  name  will  go  down  with  honour 
to  posterity — was  church-building. 
He  did  more  to  supply  the  spiritual 
wants  of  London  than  the  whole  of 
his  predecessors  put  together  from 
the  date  of  the  Reformation  down- 
wards. Yet  having  run  his  race,  he 
left  London  still  so  comparatively 
destitute  both  of  churches  and  of 
ministers,  as  to  break  the  hearts  of 
all  except  the  great  landed  proprie- 
tors and  employers  of  labour,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  cope  with  and  over- 
come the  evil.  With  respect  to  the 
administration  of  his  patronage,  it 
may  be  truly  said,  that  if  he  did 
not  always  provide  for  the  most  de- 
serving of  his  clergy,  he  was  singu- 
larly free  from  the  sin  of  nepotism. 
Neither  sons  nor  sons-in-law  owed 
to  him  more  than  he  was  fully  jus- 
tified in  bestowing  upon  them  ;  for 
he  required  them  all  to  serve  a  fair 
apprenticeship  as  curates  before  suc- 
ceeding to  benefices  even  of  trifling 
value.  We  cannot  find,  indeed,  in 
the  list  of  the  clergymen  whom  he 
promoted,  any  who  deserve  to  be 
spoken  of  as  eminent  scholars  or 
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divines  or  men  of  genius.  Mr  Sin- 
clair is  indeed  an  able  and  a  good 
man ;  he  made  himself  extremely 
useful  as  secretary  to  the  National 
Society.  But  having  said  this,  we 
have  said  all  that  the  subject  re- 
quires of  us,  because  nobody,  we 
presume,  will  speak  of  the  Bishop's 
nominees  in  the  important  parishes 
of  London  West  as  more  than  highly 
respectable  mediocrities,  as  well  in 
the  pulpit  as  elsewhere. 

Bishop  Blomfield  has  left  no- 
thing behind  him  in  the  way  of 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  his 
age,  as  a  writer  either  of  theology  or 
on  any  other  subject.  His  scholar- 
ship, eminent  enough  in  its  day, 
has  been  eclipsed  by  what  younger 
men  have  since  done,  and  his  ser- 
mons and  charges  are  already  for- 
gotten. Yet  this  may  fairly  be  said 
of  him,  that  whatever  his  hand  un- 
dertook to  do,  he  did  it  with  all  his 
might ;  and  that,  though  neither  a 
Taylor,  nor  a  Bull,  nor  a  Barrow, 
nor  a  Wilson,  he  was  an  efficient 
bishop,and  a  generous,  frank-spoken, 
hot-tempered,  and  kind-hearted 
man. 

Bishop  Blomfield  was  twice  mar- 
ried. His  first  wife  died,  as  we 
have  told,  in  January  1818.  In 
December  1819  he  comforted  him- 
self by  taking  a  successor,  an  ami- 
able widow  lady,  who  still  survives 
him,  and  who  made  him  the  father 
of  eleven  children. 
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EPIGRAMS. 


WE  live,  it  is  said,  in  a  prosaic 
and  realistic  age.  With  all  our 
modern  science  and  modern  refine- 
ments, our  life  is  not  so  imaginative, 
so  gay,  so  insouciant,  as  that  of 
our  grandmothers  and  grandfathers. 
Even  conversation,  we  are  told,  has 
lost  its  brilliancy.  Women,  who 
used  to  talk  so  charmingly,  vibrate 
now  between  slang  and  science. 
Men  are  either  too  busy  or  too  lan- 
guid to  exert  themselves  to  talk  at 
all,  unless  to  constituencies  or  me- 
chanics' institutes.  The  few  who 
could  talk  well  are  suspected  of 
keeping  their  talk  to  put  into  books. 
We  all  write  and  read  instead  of 
conversing.  And  even  reading  and 
writing  have  become  occupations 
rather  than  amusements.  The 
warmest  and  most  imaginative 
lover  never  now  pens  a  sonnet  to 
Delia's  eyebrow,  or  an  impromptu 
upon  Sacharissa's  girdle.  The 
modern  representatives  of  those 
charmers  would  only  vote  him  a 
"  muff"  for  his  pains.  Vers  de 
societe  are  gone  out  of  fashion  alto- 
gether. Such  poetry  as  we  want 
(and  we  do  not  want  a  great  deal) 
is  done  for  us  by  regular  practi- 
tioners— laureates,  and  so  forth ;  we 
no  more  think  of  making  our  own 
verses  than  our  own  pills.  Any 
man  or  woman  who  was  to  produce 
and  offer  to  read  in  polite  company 
a  poetical  effusion  of  their  own 
or  a  friend's,  such  as  would  have 
charmed  a  whole  circle  in  the  days 
of  Pope  or  of  Fanny  Burney,  would 
be  stared  at  upon  reasonable  sus- 
picion of  having  escaped  from  a 
private  lunatic  asylum.  Even  if  the 
offered  verses  should  be  warranted 
to  contain  the  severest  remarks  upon 
a  mutual  friend,  we  of  a  modern  au- 
dience should  have  strength  of  mind 
enough  to  resist  the  temptation. 
Perhaps  society  has  grown  more 
charitable  and  less  scandalous  ;  per- 
haps it  is  only  less  easily  amused. 


It  could  hardly  have  been  com- 
fortable, after  all,  to  live  in  the  age 
of  epigrams  and  impromptus.  It 
was  all  very  well  for  the  Delias  and 
Sacharissas  aforesaid  to  have  their 
charms  celebrated  by  the  wits  and 
poets  of  the  day  ;  and  though  it  is 
notoriously  true  that  their  admirers 
did  not  err  on  the  side  of  reticence, 
female  delicacy  in  those  days  was 
hardly  startled  by  the  warmth  of 
the  homage.  A  lady  had  no  more 
objection  to  be  compared  to  Venus 
than  to  the  Graces.  Few,  indeed, 
were  they  who  needed  the  warning 
which  Waller  —  most  elegant  of 
love's  epigrammatists  —  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  his  messenger,  the 
Eose — 

"  Tell  her  that's  young, 

And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spyd, 

That  had  she  sprung 

In  deserts  where  no  men  abide, 
She  must  have  uncommended  died. 

Bid  her  come  forth, 

Suffer  herself  to  be  desired, 
And  not  blush  so  to  be  admired." 

The  days  when  such  verses  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  were  read 
instead  of  '  Punch'  and  Mr  Darwin, 
were  indeed  "a  good  time,"  as  the 
American  ladies  call  it,  for  the  fair 
enchantresses  who,  strong  in  the 
charms  of  youth,  had  only  to  "come 
forth"  to  insure  admiration ;  but 
it  was  quite  a  different  case  with 
poor  Chloe,  who  was  repairing  the 
damages  of  years  with  a  little  inno- 
cent paint,  or  with  Celia,  who  had 
just  mounted  a  new  wig  of  her  very 
own  hair,  honestly  bought  and  paid 
for.  Human  nature,  we  suppose, 
was  human  nature  then ;  and  it 
could  never  have  been  pleasant  to 
have  one's  little  personal  peculiari- 
ties, or  some  untoward  accident,  or 
slight  social  sin,  done  into  verse  forth- 
with by  a  clever  friend,  and  handed 
round  the  breakfast  or  tea-tables  of 
your  own  particular  circle  for  the  a- 
musement  and  gratification  of  other 
dear  friends,  clever  or  otherwise.  It 
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was  a  heavy  penalty  to  pay  for  living 
in  an  Augustan  age.  In  this  present 
generation,  if  you  find  yourself  the 
victim  of  a  severe  article  in  a  popu- 
lar review,  you  have  yourself  half- 
solicited  the  exposure  by  being 
guilty  of  print  in  the  first  place ; 
even  if,  in  the  honest  discharge  of 
your  ordinary  duties,  you  awake 
some  morning  to  a  temporary  noto- 
riety in  a  column  of  the  'Times,' 
you  can  satisfy  your  feelings  by 
stopping  the  paper;  and  in  either 
case,  you  have  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  probably  a  majority 
of  your  personal  friends  will  never 
read  the  abuse,  and  that  most  cer- 
tainly nine-tenths  of  those  who  do 
read  it  will  have  forgotten  it  in  a 
week.  But  the  terse  social  epigram, 
of  some  four  or  eight  lines,  communi- 
cated first  from  friend  to  friend  in  a 
confidential  whisper,  and  then  hand- 
ed about  in  manuscript  long  before 
it  escaped  into  print,  was  remem- 
bered by  the  dullest  dolt  amongst 
a  man's  intimates,  stuck  to  him  all 
his  life,  and,  in  many  instances, 
became  his  only  memorial  to  pos- 
terity. Like  Sintram's  co-travellers, 
there  was  no  escape  from  its  dread- 
ful companionship ;  if  bad,  it  was 
the  more  readily  remembered;  if 
neat  and  well-pointed,  it  was  more 
generally  admired  and  more  widely 
circulated.  True,  the  author  of  the 
satire  did  not  always  put  in  the 
actual  name ;  the  victim  of  his 
verse  figured  commonly  under  some 
classical  alias  ;  but  everybody  knew 
— and  none  better  than  the  unfor- 
tunate object — that  Grumio  meant 
Sir  Harry,  that  Chremes  stood  for 
old  Brown,  and  that  Lady  Bab  was 
intended  by  Phryne.  Even  if  there 
was  nothing  more  personal  than 
a  row  of  asterisks  in  the  original, 
there  were  always  plenty  of  copies 
in  circulation  with  the  hiatus  care- 
fully filled  in.  Let  no  one  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  the  polish  and 
the  humour  of  such  productions 
made  the  attack  more  endurable. 
Fewmen,  and  perhaps  fewerwomen, 
are  of  Falstaff  's  happy  temperament, 
content  to  be  the  subject  of  wit  in 
others.  There  is  more  sound  than 
truth  in  the  epigram  which  says — 
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"As  in  smooth  oil  the  razor  best  is  whet, 
So  wit  is  by  politeness  sharpest  set ; 
Their  want  of  edge  from  their  offence  is 

seen — 
Both    pain    us    least  when   exquisitely 

keen." 

And  both  cut  deepest  too,  and 
leave  scars  that  are  longest  in  heal- 
ing. Johnson  was  quite  right  when 
he  pronounced,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  "  the  vehicle  of  wit  and  deli- 
cacy" only  made  the  satire  more 
stinging;  compared  with  ordinary 
abuse,  he  said,  "  the  difference  was 
between  being  bruised  with  a 
club,  or  wounded  with  a  poisoned 
arrow." 

One  is  surprised,  however,  on  the 
whole,  in  looking  over  any  collec- 
tion of  epigrams  which  were  con- 
sidered extremely  good  things  in 
their  day,  to  find  how  poor  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are.  They  would 
read  better,  no  doubt,  to  those  who 
knew  the  parties.  The  spice  of 
neighbourly  ill-nature,  which  gave 
them  their  chief  zest  originally,  and 
made  up  for  the  poverty  of  the  wit, 
is  lost — happily — to  the  cool  judg- 
ment of  the  modern  reader.  They 
are  like  the  glass  of  champagne  kept 
till  it  has  lost  its  sparkle. 

A  nicely  printed  little  book,  re- 
cently published,  containing  a  selec- 
tion (for  a  collection  it  certainly  is 
not,  though  so  called  in  the  dedica- 
tion), will  impress  this  fact  upon 
most  of  its  readers.  Of  course, 
such  jeux  d'esprit  do  not  show  to 
advantage  when  gathered  together 
at  random,  as  these  seem  to  have 
been.  They  find  their  best  place 
as  illustrations  of  biography  or 
political  history ;  often,  an  epigram 
of  four  lines  would  require  a  page 
of  preface  to  make  its  point  fully 
intelligible  to  an  ordinary  reader. 
But  certainly,  as  one  turns  page 
after  page  of  this  "  literature  of  So- 
ciety," one  gets  confirmed  in  the 
impression  that  society  was  very  ill- 
natured  in  those  days.  The  science 
of  making  one's  self  "  beautiful  for 
ever,"  by  the  aid  of  paint  and  other 
accessories,  is  still  studied  by  some 
ladies,  if  we  may  trust  law-reports 
and  advertisements,  and,  no  doubt, 
sharp -sigh  ted  friends  detect  this 
false  coinage  of  beauty;  but  they 
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do  not  mercilessly  nail  it  down  on 
the  social  counter,  as  in  the  case  of 
poor  Dorinda  (whose  real  name 
was  doubtless  perfectly  well  known 
to  her  contemporaries ) : — 

"  Say,  which  enjoys  the  greater  blisses — 
John,  who  Dorinda's  picture  kisses, 
Or  Tom  his  friend,  the  favoured  elf 
Who  kisses  fair  Dorinda's  self? — 
'Faith,  'tis  not  easy  to  divine, 

While  both  are  thus  with  raptures 

fainting, 

To  which  the  balance  shall  incline, 
Since  Tom  and  John  both  kiss  a  paint- 
ing." 

There  is  a  sequel,  too,  even  less 
gallant,  which  calls  itself  "  The 
Point  Decided  :  "— 

"Nay,   surely  John's -the  happier  of  the 

twain, 
Because  the  picture  cannot  kiss  again !  " 

The  rude  wits  of  society  delight- 
ed in  attacking  these  adventitious 
charms — unconscious,  probably,that 
in  this  as  in  many  other  things, 
the  Greek  epigrammatists  had  been 
long  before  them.  Here  is  one  of 
the  best  amongst  many — anony- 
mous, so  far  as  we  know — which 
we  miss  in  Mr  Booth's  volume  : — 

"  Cosmelia's  charms  inspire  my  lays, 

Who,  fair  in  nature's  scorn, 
Blooms  in  the  winter  of  her  days, 

Like  Glastonbury  thorn. 
If  e'er,  to  seize  the  tempting  bliss, 

Upon  her  lips  you  fall, 
The  plaistered  fair  returns  the  kiss, 

Like  Thisbe,  through  a  wall." 

Modern  gallantry  keeps  its  eyes 
open,  and  its  lips  to  itself,  under 
suspicious  circumstances ;  and  per- 
haps not  being  so  readily  taken  in 
by  false  colours,  is  not  so  bitter 
against  those  who  wear  them. 

There  are  blockheads  amongst 
fashionable  physicians  in  our  own 
days,  and  jealousies,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  are  not  unknown  in  the  pro- 
fession ;  but  they  do  not  put  their 
professional  antagonism  into  the 
form  of  epigrams,  as  Dr  Wynter, 
Dr  Cheney,  Dr  Hill,  Dr  Lettsom, 
Dr  Radcliffe,  and  a  host  of  others 
did  (or  their  friends  and  enemies 
did  for  them)  in  the  days  of  good 
Queen  Anne  and  the  German 
Georges.  Dr  (afterwards  Sir  John) 
Hill,  one  of  those  universal  geniuses 
whom  the  public  is  apt  to  mis- 
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trust,  is  the  hero  of  some  of  the 
best  of  these  medical  squibs.  He 
wrote  plays  as  well  as  prescriptions. 

"  For  physic  and  farces,  his  equal  there 

scarce  is ; 

His  farces  are  physic,  bis  physic  a  farce 
is." 

There  is  a  little  series  of  epigrams 
upon  him  which  we  cannot  resist 
quoting  here  from  Mr  Booth's  book, 
though  they  must  be  already  old 
acquaintances  (as  most  of  the  best 
epigrams  are)  to  all  whose  reading 
is  not  wholly  of  a  modern  kind. 
Some  of  the  wits  of  the  Literary 
Club,  of  which  Garrick,  Johnson, 
Burke,  &c.,  were  members,  began 
upon  the  unlucky  physician  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Thou  essence  of  dock,  and  valerian,  and 

sage, 
At  once  the  disgrace  and  the  pest  of 

your  age, 
The  worst  that  we  wish  thee,  for  all  thy 

sad  crimes, 
Is  to  take  thine  own  physic,  and  read 

thine  own  rhymes." 

To  which  is  replied,  by  a  sort  of 
semi-chorus  of  the  members, — 

"The  wish  should  be  in  form  reversed, 

To  suit  the  Doctor's  crimes  ; 
For  if  he  takes  his  physic  first, 
He'll  never  read  his  rhymes." 

Dr  Hill  himself  is  supposed  to  re- 
join in  answer  (and  if  it  were  really 
his,  the  doctor  would  have  had  the 
best  of  it),— 

"Whether  gentlemen  scribblers  or  poets 

in  jail, 
Your  impertinent  wishes  shall  certainly 

fail; 
I'll  take  neither   essence,  nor  balsam  of 

honey, — 
Do  you  take  the  physic,  and  I'll  take  the 

money" 

The  anonymous  quatrain  on  Dr 
John  Lettsom,  the  Quaker,  is  one  of 
the  very  best  of  punning  epigrams  ; 
its  brevity  may  excuse  its  reappear- 
ance here  : — 

"  If  anybody  comes  to  I, 

I  physics,  bleeds,  and  sweats  'em  ; 
If,  after  that,  they  like  to  die, 
Why,  what  care  I  ? 

I.  LETTS'M." 

Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  like  Hill, 
was  ambitious  to  combine  poetry 
with  physic ;  and  was  dealt  with  no 
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less  severely  by  the  popular  weapon. 
An  anonymous  octrain  (of  which 
the  first  six  lines  are  weak)  ends 
with  this  climax,  which  reads  much 
better  alone  : — 

"  Such  shoals  of  readers  thy  d— d  fustian 

kills, 
Thou'lt  scarce  leave  one  alive  to  take  thy 

pills." 

This,  again,  has  escaped  Mr  Booth, 
though  he  has  given  his  readers  an- 
other, on  the  subject  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard's unfortunate  poem  of  '  Job ' — 
a  kind  of  poetical  paraphrase  of  the 
Scripture  original : — 

"  Poor  Job  lost  all  the  comforts  of  his  life, 
And  hardly  saved  a  potsherd  and  a  wife  ; 
Yet  Job  blest  Heaven  ;  and  Job  again  was 

blest ; 

His  virtue  was  assaj^ed,  and  bore  the  test. 
But, — had  Heaven's  wrath  poured  out  its 

fiercest  vial- 
Had  he  been  thus  burlesqued, — without 

denial, 

The  patient  man  had  yielded  to  the  trial ; 
His  pious  spouse,  with  Blackmore  on  her 

side, 
Must  have  prevailed — Job  had  blasphemed 

and  died." 

We  do  not  know  where  the  com- 
piler got  this  from,  nor  does  he  give 
any  author's  name  :  there  were  a 
whole  volley  of  contemporary  squibs 
flying  about  the  head  of  this  un- 
lucky translator,  who  had  got  him- 
self into  bad  odour  with  the  licen- 
tious wits  of  his  day  by  employing 
his  pen  against  the  immoralities  of 
the  stage.  This  drew  upon  him  the 
wrath  of  Dryden,  Sedley,  Swift,  and 
others ;  and  his  reputation  has  suf- 
fered rather  unfairly  in  conse- 
quence ;  for  the  jests  against  his 
professional  skill  were  unfounded, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  his 
poetry.  A  volume  was  actually 
published  in  1700,  in  which  the 
squibs  upon  him  were  all  collected 
under  the  title  of  '  Commendatory 
Poems,  &c.;  Here  is  another  of  them 
which  we  have  met  with,  as  good, 
perhaps,  and  also  anonymous  : — 

"  When  Job  contending  with  the  devil  I 

saw, 

Tt  did  my  wonder,  but  not  pity,  draw ; 
For  I  concluded  that,  without  some  trick, 
A  saint,   at  any  time,  could  match  Old 

Nick. 
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Next  came  a  fiercer  fiend  upon  his  back — 
I  mean  his  wife,  with  her  infernal  clack ; 
But  still  I  did  not  pity  him,  as  knowing 
A  crab-tree  cudgel  soon  would  send  her 
going. 

But  when  this  quack  engaged  with  Job  I 
spied, 

"Why,  Heaven  have  mercy  on  poor  Job,  I 
cried ; 

What  wife  and  Satan  did  attempt  in  vain, 

The  quack  will  compass  with  his  murder- 
ing pen, 

And  on  a  dunghill  leave  poor  Job  again  ; 

With  impious  doggrel  he'll  pollute  his 
theme, 

And  make  the  saint  against  his  will  blas- 
pheme." 

Coleridge's  epigram  upon  Job's 
wife  is  printed  in  the  book  before 
us,  and  is  perhaps  less  generally 
known  than  some  others  : — 

"Sly  Beelzebub  took  all  occasions 
To  try  Job's  constancy  and  patience ; 
He  took  his  honours,  took  his  health, 
He  took  his  children,  took  his  wealth, 
His  camels,  horses,  asses,  cows, — 
Still,  the  sly  devil  did  not  take  his  spouse. 

But  Heaven,  that  brings  out  good  from 

evil, 

And  loves  to  disappoint  the  devil, 
Had  predetermined  to  restore 
Twofold  of  all  Job  had  before— 
His  children,  camels,  asses,  cows  ; — 
Short-sighted    devil,    not    to    take    his 

spouse ! " 

The  germ  of  this  lies  where  very 
many  good  things  lie  unsuspected, 
and  are  occasionally  dug  out  and 
made  use  of  with  very  little  ac- 
knowledgment— in  the  writings  of 
St  Augustine ;  and  has  been  used 
by  Donne  in  one  of  his  remarkable 
sermons,  where  Coleridge  probably 
found  it.  The  old  divine's  "im- 
provement" of  the  passage  beats 
any  epigram  that  ever  was  founded 
on  it : — 

"  '  Misericordem  putatis  Diabolum,' 
says  that  father, '  qui  ei  reliquit  uxorem  ?  ' 
Do  you  think  that  Job  lighted  upon  a 
merciful  and  good-natured  devil,  or  that 
Job  was  beholden  to  the  Devil  for  this, 
that  he  left  him.  his  wife  ?  '  Noverat  per 
quam  deceperat  Adam,''  says  he  ;  '  sua.m, 
reliquit  adjutricem,  nan  marito  consola- 
tionem;'  he  left  Job  a  helper,  but  a 
helper  for  his  own  ends."  * 

We  must  have  done  with  the 
physicians,  only  quoting  some  more 
recent  lines,  neat  but  not  over-com- 
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plimentary,  upon  the  trio  who  were 
in  attendance  on  poor  George  III. : 

"The  King  employs  three  doctors  daily, 
Willis,  Heberden,  and  Baillie; 
All  exceedingly  skilful  men, 
Baillie,  Willis,  and  Heberden  ; 
But  doubtful  which  most  sure  to  kill  is, 
Baillie,  Heberden,  or  Willis." 

Law  escapes  these  satiric  rhymers 
better  than  physic.  No  doubt  the 
lawyers  were  able  to  hold  their  own 
against  the  world  in  this  as  in  other 
matters.  Two  or  three  clever  things 
of  Sir  George  Eose  are  given  in  Mr 
Booth's  book  ;  but  there  are,  we 
suspect,  some  still  better  in  private 
circulation,  perhaps  rather  too  per- 
sonal on  contemporaries  to  be  suit- 
able for  publication.  The  following, 
though  it  deals  with  names  well 
known  at  the  bar,  is  good-humoured 
enough,  as  well  as  clever.  It  pur- 
ports to  be  '  The  History  of  a  Case 
shortly  reported  by  a  Master  in 
Chancery'  : — 

"  Mr  Leach  made  a  speech, 

Angry,  neat,  but  wrong ; 
•Mr  Hart,  on  the  other  part, 
Was  prosy,  dull,  and  long. 

Mr  Bell  spoke  very  well, 

Though  nobody  knew  what  about ; 
Mr  Trower  talked  for  an  hour, 

Sat  down  fatigued  and  hot. 

Mr  Parker  made  the  case  darker, 

Which  was  dark  enough  without ; 
Mr  Cooke  quoted  his  book, 

And  the  Chancellor  said — '  1  doubt' " 

Of  course  the  Chancellor  was  Lord 
Eldon.  But  the  editor  should  have 
given  the  sequel.  His  lordship  soon 
after  decided  a  case  against  Hose, 
and,  looking  waggishly  at  him,  said, 
"  In  this  case,  Mr  Rose,  the  Chan- 
cellor does  not  doubt ! "  Mr  Booth 
has  omitted  one  (or  rather  two)  of 
the  very  best  epigrams  which  touch 
upon  the  gentlemen  of  the  long 
robe.  We  thought  the  lines  were 
very  well  known,  and  they  have 
certainly  appeared  more  than  once 
in  print,  as  a  proposed  *  Inscription 
for  the  Gate  of  the  Inner  Temple'  : 

"As  by  the  Templars'  holds  you  go, 
The  Horse  and  Lamb,  displayed 

*  It  is  better  still  in  its  original  Greek — a  neat  adaptation  of  a  distich  of  Phocy- 
lides  :  — 

N^i'Ses  fieri  fj.4rp(ov  ol  Tevroves'  oi>x  6  fj.fv,  6s  5'  ov' 
ir\)]vt'Epp.a.vvos-  6  8'  "Ep/j.avvos  p.d\a 


In  emblematic  figures,  show 
The  merits  of  their  trade. 

That  clients  may  infer  from  thence 
How  just  is  their  profession — 

The  Lamb  sets  forth  their  innocence, 
The  Horse  their  expedition. 

'  Oh  happy  Britons  !  happy  isle  ! ' 

Let  foreign  nations  say, 
Where  you  get  justice  without  guile, 

And  law  without  delay." 

The  reply  is  equally  good  : — 

"  Deluded  men,  these  holds  forego, 
Nor  trust  such  cunning  elves  ; 
These  artful  emblems  serve  to  show 
Their  clients,  not  themselves. 

'Tis  all  a  trick  ;  these  are  but  shams 
By  which  they  mean  to  cheat  you ; 

But  have  a  care — for  you're  the  Lambs, 
And  they  the  wolves  that  eat  you. 

Nor  let  the  hope  of  no  delay 

To  these  their  courts  misguide  you  ; 

'Tis  you're  the  showy  Horse,  and  they 
The  jockeys  that  would  ride  you." 

The  Universities  have  had  their 
wits  and  their  butts  in  at  least  as 
great  abundance  as  the  Courts  of 
Law.  Especially  was  this  likely  to 
be  the  case  in  a  society  like  Oxford, 
which  maintained  upon  its  staff, 
for  many  years,  a  sort  of  licensed 
jester,  under  the  name  Terrce  Filius, 
whose  office  was,  at  the  "  Bachelor's 
Commencement,"  to  satirise,  with 
the  most  unbounded  licence,  all 
the  recognised  authorities.  We 
feel  sure  that  the  Oxford  social  re- 
cords might  have  supplied  a  col- 
lector of  this  literary  smallware 
with  some  very  tolerable  speci- 
mens ;  and  we  hardly  think  that 
Mr  Booth  can  have  availed  himself 
as  fully  as  he  might  have  done  of 
the  current  witticisms  of  his  own 
University  of  Cambridge.  He  gives 
us  only  a  few  of  Person's,  and  these 
not  his  best.  For  instance,  we 
might  at  least  have  had  that  upon 
Hermann's  scholarship,  in  the  Eng- 
lish dress  which  the  Professor  gave 
it:— 

"  The  Germans  in  Greek 

Are  sadly  to  seek  ; 

Not  five  in  five-score, 

But  ninety-five  more  ; 

All,  except  Hermann — 

And  Hermann's  a  German."* 
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Of  Oxford  epigrams,  we  have  a 
single  modern  specimen,  by  a  liv- 
ing Professor  of  well-known  con- 
versational powers,  and  a  more 
ancient  one,  we  suppose  by  a  wit 
of  the  same  college,  on  Dr  Evans 
(he  was  Bursar  of  St  John's,  as  the 
editor  should  have  explained)  cut- 
ting down  a  row  of  fine  trees 
there  : — 

"  Indulgent  Nature  on  each  kind  bestows 
A  secret  instinct  to  discern  its  foes  ; 
The  goose,  a  silly  bird,  avoids  the  fox ; 
Lambs  fly  from  wolves,  and  sailors  steer 

from  rocks ; 

Evans  the  gallows  as  his  fate  foresees, 
And  bears  the  like  antipathy  to  trees." 

These,  with  Dean  Aldrich's  *  Five 
Reasons  for  Drinking/  are  all  that 
he  has  gathered  from  the  banks  of 
Isis.  There  must  surely  be  others 
of  modern  date  current  in  the  Ox- 
ford Common-Rooms,  which  might 
have  been  recovered,  without  much 
trouble,  for  a  publication  like  this, 
and  which  would  have  been  better 
worth  printing  than  some  which 
have  found  a  place  there.  We  sub- 
join two  or  three  which  may  be  new 
to  non-academical  readers.  It  was 
suggested,  some  little  time  ago,  to 
alter  the  cut  of  the  commoners' 
gowns  —  proverbially  ugly.  This 
produced  the  following  : — 

"Our  gownsmen  complain  ugly  garments 

oppress  them ; 
We  feel  for  their  wrongs,  and  propose  to 

re- dress  them." 

An  alteration  having  been  made 
in  the  statutory  exercises  for  divi- 
nity degrees,  by  which  two  theolo- 
gical essays  were  required  in  future 
from  the  candidates,  the  follow- 
ing was  circulated  in  "  congrega- 
tion" :— 

"  The  title  D.D.  'tis  proposed  to  convey 
To  an  A  double  S  for  a  double  S  A." 

The  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L. 
having  been  declined  by  a  distin- 
guished officer,  on  account  of  the 
heavy  fees  at  that  time  demanded, 
his  refusal  was  thus  set  forth  : — 

"  Oxford,  no  doubt  you  wish  me  well, 

But  prithee  let  me  be  ; 
I  can't,  alas !  be  D.  C.  L. 
Because  of  L.  S.  D. 

This,  again,  on  a  proposal  to  lower 


the  university  charges  upon  degrees 
conferred  by  what  is  termed  "  accu- 
mulation" (i.e.,  when  two  steps  are 
taken  at  once),  is  remarkably  neat : — 

"  Oxford,  beware  of  over-cheap  degrees, 
Nor  lower  too  much  accumulators'  fees ; 
Lest — unlike  Goldsmith's  '  land  to  ills  a 

prey '- 
'  Men '  should  l  accumulate,'  and  '  wealth  ' 

'  decay.' " 

All  these  are,  we  believe,  from 
the  same  "  well-known  hand,"  as 
the  old  collectors  would  have 
phrased  it ;  flashes  of  the  pleasant 
humour  which,  in  all  generations, 
has  marked  the  lighter  hours  of 
scholars.  As  these  are  the  latest, 
so  the  following  is  among  the  earli- 
est which  has  come  down  to  us  :  it 
will  be  found  amongst  the  epigrams 
of  John  Heywood,  of  Broadgate 
Hall  (now  Pembroke  College),  circa 
1550.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
only  person  who  could  draw  a  smile 
from  gloomy  Queen  Mary.  So  far 
as  the  point  of  the  epigram  is  con- 
cerned, it  might  have  been  written 
yesterday. 

"Alas  !  poor  fardingales  must  lie  i'  the 

streete, 
To  house  them  no  door  i'  the  citie  is 

meete  ; 
Synce  at  our  narrow  doors  they  in  cannot 

win, 
Send  them  to  Oxforde,  at  Broadgate  to 

get  in." 

The  following  can  scarcely  be 
reckoned  amongst  collegiate  witti- 
cisms, its  birth  having  been  extra- 
academic.  It  is  given  by  the  edi- 
tor with  just  enough  of  its  history 
to  give  it  interest — a  course  which, 
if  adopted  in  the  case  of  some  other 
epigrams  in  the  book,  would  have 
well  repaid  in  value  the  addition 
to  its  bulk  : — 

"George  II.  having  sent  a  regiment 
of  horse  to  Oxford,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  collection  of  books  to  Cambridge,  Dr 
Trapp  wrote  the  following  epigram  : — 

'  Our  royal  master  saw  with  heedful  eyes 
The  wants  of  his  two  Universities  : 
Troops  he  to  Oxford  sent,  as  knowing  why, 
That  learned  body  wanted  loyalty : 
But  books  to   Cambridge  gave,  as  well 

discerning 

That  that  right  loyal  body  wanted  learn- 
ing.' 

An  epigram  which  Dr  Johnson,  to  show 
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his  contempt  of  the  Whiggish  notions 
which  prevailed  at  Cambridge,  was  fond 
of  quoting  ;  but  having  done  so  in  the 
presence  of  Sir  William  Browne,  the 
physician,  was  answered  by  him  thus : — 

'The  King  to  Oxford  sent  his  troop  of 

horse, 

For  Tories  own  no  argument  but  force : 
With  equal  care  to  Cambridge  books  he 

sent, 
For  Whigs  allow  no  force  but  argument.' 

"  Johnson  did  Sir  William  the  justice 
to  say,  '  It  was  one  of  the  happiest  ex- 
temporaneous productions  he  ever  met 
with ; '  though  he  once  comically  con- 
fessed that  '  he  hated  to  repeat  the  wit 
of  a  Whig  urged  in  support  of  Whig- 
gism.' " 

The  book  is  poor,  too,  in  those 
scholastic  epigrams  of  which  a  good 
many  were  in  circulation  in  more 
scholarly  days.  We  have,  indeed, 
Porson's  upon  poor  Dido — "Di-do- 
dum" — which  is  rather  schoolboy- 
ish,  after  all ;  but  there  is  a  much 
better  one  upon  the  same  lady, 
which  we  remember  to  have  seen 
somewhere  in  print,  with  the  name 
of  the  reputed  author  : — 

"  Virgil,  whose  magic  verse  enthralls 

(And  where  is  poet  greater  ?), 
Sometimes  his  wandei-ing  hero  calls 
Now  Pius,  and  now  Pater  ; 

But  when,  prepared  the  worst  to  brave 
(An  action  that  must  pain  us), 

He  leads  fair  Dido  to  the  cave, 
He  calls  him  '  Dux  Trojanus.' 

Why  did  the  poet  change  the  word  ? 

The  reason  plain  is,  sure  ; 
'  Pius  JSneas '  were  absurd, 

And  'Pater1  premature.'' 

Some  sort  of  historical  arrange- 
ment of  epigrams  might  (like  a 
good  collection  of  caricatures)  throw 
an  amusing  light  upon  contempo- 
rary history ;  and  we  should  like  to 
see  a  careful  collection  attempted 
on  this  principle.  One  of  the  best 
of  these  quasi-historical^'e?^  d' esprit 
in  the  collection  before  us  is  new 
to  us,  and  may  be  so  to  many  of 
our  readers : — 

"  ON  THE  ROYAL  MARRIAGE  ACT,  PASSED 

1772. 
Quoth  Dick  to  Tom,  '  This  Act  appears 

Absurd,  as  I'm  alive  : 
To  take  the  crown  at  eighteen  years, 

The  wife  at  twenty-five. 

The  mystery  how  shall  we  explain  ? 
For  sure,  as  well  'twas  said, 


Thus  early  if  they're  fit  to  reign, 
They  must  be  fit  to  wed' 

Quoth  Tom  to  Dick,  '  Thou  art  a  fool, 

And  little  know'st  of  life  ; 
Alas  !  'tis  easier  far  to  rule 

A  kingdom,  than  a  wife.'" 

These  kind  of  gatherings,  trifling 
as  they  are,  are  pleasant  dalliance 
for  the  student  of  national  history, 
and  may  even  help  to  impress  the 
dry  facts  upon  his  memory.  We 
remember  Addington's  short-lived 
Administration  all  the  better,  if 
we  chance  to  associate  with  it  the 
witty  French  epitaph  suggested  for 
him — 
"  Ministre  soi-disant,  Medecin  malgre  lui." 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  add  to 
the  few  given  in  this  little  book. 
That  of  the  Anti-Jacobin,  on  the 
Paris  "  Loan  upon  England/'  should 
at  least  have  found  a  place:  — 

"  The  Paris  cits,  a  patriotic  band, 
Advance  their  cash  on  British  freehold 

land; 

But  let  the  speculating  rogues  beware  ; 
They've  bought  the  skin — but  who's  to 

kill  the  bear?" 

The  times  that  followed  the  Ke- 
volution  of  1688  were  perhaps  the 
great  age  of  what  we  may  call  his- 
torical epigrams.  The  bitterness 
of  political  hostility  found  vent  in 
satiric  verse,  as  well  as  in  other  less 
harmless  outlets ;  and  those  who 
concealed  their  Orange  or  Jacobite 
feelings  from  motives  of  self-inter- 
est, often  indulged  themselves  with 
handing  about  this  kind  of  politi- 
cal weapon,  which  was  sometimes 
claimed  by  the  authors  in  safer 
days.  William  on  the  one  hand, 
and  good  Queen  Anne  on  the  other, 
were  unfailing  subjects.  But  the 
epigrams  of  that  day  had  more 
rancour  than  wit ;  and  even  in  the 
best,  their  coarseness  generally  for- 
bids quotation.  Swift's  were,  of 
course,  the  wittiest,  and  the  least 
decent.  None  were  so  happy,  and 
few  so  delicate,  as  that  little  epi- 
gram of  his  in  prose,  when  it  was 
suggested  for  the  new  king's  coro- 
nation motto,  "  fiecepi,  non  rapui" 
and  the  Dean  rejoined  that  he  sup- 
posed the  translation  was,  "The 
receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief." 
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The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  with 
his  wavering  allegiance,  his  penuri- 
ous habits,  and  his  uxorious  fond- 
ness for  his  termagant  Sarah,  came 
in  for  a  large  share  of  this  question- 
able literary  homage.  Swift's  epi- 
taph upon  him  (Booth,  p.  58)  is  too 
long  for  quotation,  and  there  are 
more  serious  objections  to  some 
others  which  do  not  want  for  point. 
His  new  palace  of  Blenheim  was 
ridiculed  in  strings  of  couplets,  bad 
and  good.  One  of  the  best  is  not 
in  this  collection  ;  on  the  high  arch 
built  over  the  little  brook  in  the 
park — 

"  The  lofty  arch  his  high  ambition  shows ; 
The   stream   an   emblem    of  his  bounty 
flows." 

In  order  to  understand  the  vio- 
lence displayed  in  the  language  of 
some  of  these  effusions,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  thoroughly  the 
relations  between  the  parties,  and 
the  provocation  which  had  been 
sometimes  given.  An  epigram  on 
Lord  Cadogan  by  Bishop  Atterbury, 
given  in  the  collection  before  us, 
will  strike  the  reader  as  mere  rabid 
abuse,  unless  he  remembers  the  cir- 
cumstances which  called  it  forth, 
which  should  certainly  have  accom- 
panied it  by  way  of  explanation. 
It  ends  thus  : — 

' '  Ungrateful  to  th'  ungrateful  men  he 

grew  by— 
A  bold,  bad,  boisterous,  blustering,  bloody 

booby." 

Atterbury  had  been  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower  on  a  very  well-founded 
charge  of  treason.  Such  cases  were 
embarrassing  to  the  ruling  powers ; 
and  in  the  royal  drawing-room  the 
question  had  been  mooted,  "  What 
was  to  be  done  with  the  man  1 " 
Cadogan  was  present,  and  replied, 
"Throw  him  to  the  lions/'  The 
brutality  of  the  suggestion  may  ex- 
cuse the  Bishop's  retaliation. 

A  contemporary  epitaph  on  Bishop 
Burnet  shows  how  the  rancorous 
spirit  of  party  pursued  the  dead 
with  a  bitterness  which  is  really 
horrible,  even  if  we  charitably  hope 
it  was  meant  half  for  jest  : — 
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"  If  Heaven  is  pleased  when  sinners  cease 

to  sin, 

If  Hell  is  pleased  when  sinners  enter  in, 
If  men  are  pleased  at  parting  with  a  knave, 
Then  all  are  pleased — for  Burnefs  in  his 

grave." 

Perhaps  the  best  of  the  Jacobite 
epigrams  is  one  which  Mr  Booth 
has  not  given : — 

"God  bless    the   King!    God   bless  the 

Faith's  Defender  ! 

The   devil  take  the  Pope  and  the  Pre- 
tender ! — 
Who    the    Pretender    is,    and    who    the 

King- 
God  bless  us  all  !  is  quite  another  thing." 

The  modern  definition  of  an  epi- 
gram implies  that  it  should  have  a 
spice  of  malice.  We  have  adopted 
the  Roman  notion  of  it,  contained 
in  the  Latin  distich  which  the  editor 
takes  as  the  motto  for  his  preface. 

"  Omne   epigramma  sit  instar  apis  ;  sit 

aculeus  illi, 
Sint  sua  mella,  sit  et  corporis  exigui." 

Of  which  he  adds  a  rather  washy 
translation,  and  which  is  perhaps 
rather  difficult  to  translate  ;  sooner 
than  risk  the  attempt  ourselves, 
we  will  give  one  which  we  find  in 
an  old  miscellany,  and  which  is  at 
least  more  concise  than  Mr  Booth's  : 

"  The  qualities  three  in  a  bee  that  we 
meet, 

In  an  epigram  never  should  fail ; 
The  body  should  always  be  little  and  sweet, 

And  a  sting  should  be  left  in  its  tail." 

But  the  original  meaning  of  an 
epigram  is  quite  a  different  thing, 
as  Mr  Booth  observes ;  it  was 
merely  an  inscription,  usually  short, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  to  be  engraved 
on  an  altar,  temple,  or  monumental 
tablet;  and  far  from  being  bitter 
or  personal,  it  was  usually  laudatory 
or  simply  commemorative.  The 
well-known  inscription  at  Thermo- 
pylae was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
best  which  have  come  down  to  us  : 
"  Go,  traveller,  tell  it  in  Sparta 
that  we  lie  here  in  obedience  to  her 
laws."  Even  when  the  Greeks 
extended  the  term  to  something 
more  like  our  modern  use  of  it — a 
few  short  pithy  verses  with  some 
special  point  in  view — they  did  not 
consider  that  a  "sting"  was  any 
necessary  part  of  it.  Few  of  the 
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Greek  epigrams,  except  the  latest, 
are  satirical.  But  the  Roman  satir- 
ists adopted  the  form,  and  degraded 
the  use,  in  which  our  English 
writers  have  followed  them.  But 
though  popular  to  a  certain  extent 
in  our  minor  literature,  the  epigram 
is  not  a  thoroughly  English  thing  : 
it  hardly  suits  the  genius  of  the 
language.  The  Greek,  the  Latin, 
and  even  the  French,  preserve  its 
point  and  neatness  in  a  degree 
which  our  Avriters  can  rarely  imitate. 
The  Spartan  brevity,  the  Attic  salt, 
the  neat  turn  of  the  Latin  distich, 
are  of  the  very  elements  of  its  ex- 
cellence; though  there  seems  no 
need  for  quite  so  strict  a  limitation 
as  Boileau's — "  un  bon  mot  de  deux 
rimes  orne."  The  Romans  gave  it 
the  most  pungency ;  but  for  simple 
elegance  it  has  never  been  surpassed 
in  its  natural  home,  the  Greek. 
Mr  Booth  in  this  collection  gives  a 
good  many  translations  from  the 
Greek  anthology — not  always  of 
the  best  specimens  to  be  found 
there  ;  though  nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  this  free  version  by 
Lord  Nugent,  fully  worthy  of  the 
original  : — 

"  I  loved  thee  beautiful  and  kind, 
And  plighted  an  eternal  vow  ; 
So  altered  are  thy  face  and  mind, 
'Twere  perjury  to  love  thee  now." 

Or  this  again,  which  has  no  author's 
name — *  On  a  statue  of  Niobe : ' — 

"  To  stone  the  gods  have  changed  her ; — 

but  in  vain  ; 
The  sculptor's  art  gave  her  to  breathe 

again. " 

But  comparatively  few  of  us  are 
aware  of  the  extent  of  our  obliga- 
tions in  this  way  to  the  Greek 
writers,  of  whom  the  very  names 
are  lost.  Many  which  pass  as 
English  originals  in  this  collection, 
as  in  others,  are  really  only  adapta- 
tions of  the  classical  Greek  idea. 
How  many  of  our  present  readers 
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remember  that  the  proverb  which 
has  such  a  true  homely  English 
sound  that  it  seems  as  though  it 
must  be  a  native — 


'Twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip  "- 

is  the  merest  literal  translation  of 
a  Greek  verse — an  epigram  in  the 
original  sense — an  inscription  on  a 
drinking-cup  1  *  Did  the  French 
king  know,  when  he  uttered  his 
famous  mot,  " Apres  moi  le  deluge" 
that  he  was  merely  quoting  an 
anonymous  Greek,  of  no  one  knows 
how  many  centuries  before  him^f 
We  forget  in  what  English  divine's 
published  devotions  we  noted  a 
thought  which  struck  us  at  the 
time  as  very  beautiful — and  origi- 
nal, till  we  turned  it  up  in  the  old 
Anthologia — "  Give  us  those  things 
which  be  good  for  us,  even  though 
we  ask  them  not ;  and  those  things 
which  be  hurtful  to  us,  even  if  we 
ask  them,  withhold."  J  Heathens, 
were  those  Greeks  1  they  were  not 
altogether  wrong  in  the  matter  of 
prayer,  at  any  rate.  "  Fas  est  et  ab 
Jioste  doceri."  There  is  a  tempta- 
tion to  linger  amongst  the  classics 
(especially  after  reading  through  a 
book  of  English  epigrams — like  the 
tailor  who  stands  up  to  rest)  to 
which  we  plead  guilty,  and  for 
which  we  hope  we  have  shown  some 
excuse.  Let  us  recommend,  in  re- 
paration to  the  "  country  gentle- 
men," an  inscription  for  their  clocks 
or  sundials  well  worth  adopting, 
and  which  may  have  the  merit  of 
novelty,  for  we  have  never  yet 
seen  it  in  an  English  version — an- 
other Greek  "  epigram,"  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  word — a  beautiful  vari- 
ation of  the  hackneyed  moral, 
"  Tempus  f  ugit ; "  we  give  the  ori- 
ginal below,  §  to  make  amends  for 
any  shortcoming  in  our  transla- 
tion : — 


*  TIo\\a  /j.€Ta£v  TreAet  KV\IKOS  Kal  xeiAeos  &Kpov. 
•f-  'E(j.ov  dav6vTos,  yaia  fjLi^Or)T(a  irvpt- 

OuStv  /j.f\€i  p.oi'  ra/io  yap  /caAws  e^e/. 
ZetJ  BatnAeu,  ra  fj.cv  etfflAct  Kal  €i>xo//eVois  Kal  avevKTOis 
"A/j-fjii  8i5ov  •  ra  5e  \vypa  Kal 


Z,i)Tu>v 


v  p65 


fiarov. 
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"  Brief  while  the  rose  doth  bloom  ;  gather 

it  straight ; 

No  rose,  but  thorns,  remain  for  those 
that  wait." 

Of  course,  even  in  English,  there 
are  epigrams  which  can  be  classed 
as  "  Moral  and  Panegyrical,"  as  well 
as  "  Satirical  and  Humorous  ;  " 
though  the  present  editor  can  find 
only  ninety  pages  of  these  latter  to 
balance  some  two  hundred  of  the 
more  piquant  and  better -remem- 
bered class,  and  even  to  do  this,  has 
thought  himself  at  liberty  to  in- 
clude a  good  many  extracts  that 
are  not  epigrams  at  all,  such  as  long 
passages  from  Shakespeare,  Gold- 
smith, and  Cowper,  and  from 
Aytoun's  *  Bothwell.'  After  all,  there 
are  several  which  seem  curiously 
out  of  place  in  this  second  divi- 
sion ;  the  well-known  "  Balnea, 
vina,  Venus  "  hardly  comes  under 
the  category  of  "  Moral ; "  and  we 
doubt  whether  the  subject  of  the 
following,  whether  spinster  or 
widow,  would  have  received  it  as 
"  panegyrical"  : — 

"  Though  age  has  changed  thee,  late  so  fair, 

I  love  thee  ne'er  the  worse ; 
For  when  he  took  thy  golden  hair, 
He  filled  with  gold  thy  purse." 

Some  of  the  older  compliment- 
ary verses  are  really  elegant,  and 
worth  preserving.  Take  this  on 
the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire canvassing  Westminster  for 
Charles  Fox  :— 

"Arrayed  in  matchless  beauty,  Devon's 

fair 

In  Fox's  favour  takes  a  zealous  part ; 
But,  oh  !  where'er  the  pilferer  comes,  be- 
ware— 

She  supplicates   a   vote,    and   steals   a 
heart." 

We  do  not  care  much  for  tributes 
of  this  kind  to  anonymous  young 
ladies,  though  some  of  them  are 
prettily  turned  enough.  As  has  been 
remarked  before,  epigrams  which 
have  a  personal  history  are  by  far 
the  most  interesting.  Of  these  Mr 
Booth  has  omitted  several  which 
were  very  easy  to  be  found,  and 
better  in  their  way  than  very  many 
of  his  selection.  Such  as  these 
surely  deserved  a  place  for  every 
reason  : — 


"ON  MISS  VASSAL  (LADY  HOLLAND)  AT 
A  MASQUERADE,    FEB.   27,    1786. 

Imperial  nymph  !  ill-suited  is  thy  name 
To  speak  the  wonders   of   that  radiant 

frame  ; 
Where'er  thy  sovereign  form  on  earth  is 

seen, 
All  eyes  are  Vassals — thou  alone  a  queen." 

"  ON  THE  TWO  BEAUTIFUL  MISS  GUNNINGS. 

Sly  Cupid,  perceiving  our  modern  beaux' 

hearts 
Were  proof  to  the  sharpest  and  best  of  his 

darts, 
His  power  to  maintain,  the  young  urchin, 

grown  cunning, 
Has  laid  down  his  bow,  and  now  conquers 

by  Gunning. 

"ERSKINE  TO  LADY   PAYNE. 
(He  had  complained  of  feeling  unwell  at  her 

house.) 

Tis  true  I  am  ill,  but  I  need  not  complain, 
For  he  never  knew  pleasure  that  never 
knew  Payne" 

And  in  spite  of  its  being  anony- 
mous (so  far  as  we  know)  both  as 
to  author  and  subject,  we  should 
like  to  add  this  last  to  the  editor's 
collection  : — 

"ON  A   PATCH  ON  A  LADY'S  FACE. 

That  artful  speck  upon  her  face 
Had  been  a  foil  in  one  less  fair  ; 

In  her  it  hides  a  killing  grace, 

And  she  in  mercy  placed  it  there. " 

We  have  not  much  faith  in  im- 
promptus, which  usually  cost  their 
authors  much  time  and  pains  to 
compose ;  but  we  are  glad  to  see 
again  one  of  Theodore  Hook's  (who 
really  had  the  gift  of  making  them) 
which,  if  the  circumstances  of  its 
production  are  faithfully  recorded, 
is  one  of  the  very  best  that  was  ever 
put  into  print.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  sitting  at  the  piano,  composing 
and  singing  one  of  those  extempore 
songs  iii  which  he  adapted  a  verse 
to  the  name  of  each  one  of  the  com- 
pany present,  when  a  Mr  Wynter 
entered  the  room  quite  unexpect- 
edly. Hook  at  once  started  off  as 
follows  : — . 

"Here    comes    Mr  Wynter,   surveyor  of 

taxes, 
I   advise  you  to  give  him  whatever   he 

axes  ; 
And  that,  too,  without  any  nonsense  or 

flummery, 
For  though  his  name's  Wynter,  his  actions 

are  summary." 

Of  such  as  are  really  epigrams  in 
the  original  sense — inscriptions — 
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one  of  the  best  in  the  book,  and 
perhaps  not  so  commonly  known  as 
some  others,  is  that  said  to  be  still 
visible  at  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
Inn,  at  Goodwood,  on  the  carved 
figure-head  (a  lion)  of  Anson's  ship 
the  Centurion  : — 

"  Stay,  traveller,  awhile,  and  view 
I  who  have  travelled  more  than  you ; 
Quite  round  the  globe  in  each  degree, 
Anson  and  I  have  ploughed  the  sea  ; 
Torrid  and  frigid  zones  have  passed, 
And,  safe  ashore  arrived  at  last, 
In  ease  and  dignity  appear — 
He  in  the  House  of  Lords — I  here." 

The  collection  is  not  improved  by 
the  addition  of  a  third  class,  con- 
taining "Monumental  Epigrams." 
If  intended  as  a  collection  of  genu- 
ine epitaphs  remarkable  for  their 
terseness  or  eccentricity,  it  is  any- 
thing but  complete,  and  the  thing 
has  been  much  better  done  before. 
But  in  point  of  fact  it  is  a  jumble 
of  old  tombstone  verses,  either 
genuine,  or  which  have  passed  for 
such,  with  the  playful  or  bitter 
"last  words  ';  which  wits  have  sug- 
gested for  their  friends  or  enemies. 
By  the  side  of  inscriptions  which 
are  known  to  have  a  local  existence, 
we  find  such  things  as  Goldsmith's 
"  Madam  Blaize,"  Moore's  lines 
upon  Southey,  and  Punch's  sug- 
gested epitaph  on  a  locomotive  en- 
gine— "  Her  end  was  pieces."  The 
classification  of  epigrams  is  perhaps 
not  very  easy;  but  this  kind  of 
division  into  "  Humorous "  and 
"  Monumental "  is  certainly  the 
most  illogical  that  ever  was  at- 
tempted. We  wonder  under  which 
heading  the  editor  would  have 
classed  the  following  verses,  if  he 
had  happened  to  meet  with  them. 
They  are  an  anticipatory  dirge  for 
Professor  Buckland,  at  that  time 
the  great  popular  geologist,  from 
the  pen  of  Archbishop  Whately. 
We  do  not  know  that  they  have 
been  printed,  except  in  the  columns 
of  a  newspaper. 

"  Mourn,    Ammonites,    mourn    o'er  his 

funeral  urn, 
Whose  neck*  ye  must  grace  no  more  ; 
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Gneiss,   granite,  and  slate,— he  settled 

your  date, 
And  his  ye  must  now  deplore. 

"Weep,   caverns,   weep,  with  infiltering 

drip, 

Your  recesses  he'll  cease  to  explore  ; 
For  mineral  veins  or  organic  remains, 

No  stratum  again  will  he  bore. 
His  wit  shone  like  Crystal  —  his  know- 
ledge profound 

From  Gravel  to  Granite  descended  ; 
No  Trap  could  deceive  him,  no  Slip  con- 
found, 
No  specimen,  true  or  pretended. 

Where  shall  we  our  great  Professor  inter, 
That  in  peace  may  rest  his  bones  ? 

If  we  hew  him  a  rocky  sepulchre, 
He'll  get  up  and  break  the  stones, 

And  examine  each   stratum  that    lies 
around, 

Forhe's  quite  in  his  element  underground. 

If  with  mattock  and  spade  his  body  we 

lay 

In  the  common  alluvial  soil ; 
He'll  start  up  and  snatch  those  tools 

away 

Of  his  own  geological  toil ; 
In  a  stratum  so  young  the  Professor  dis- 
dains 

That  embedded  should  be  his  organic 
remains. 

Then  exposed  to  the  drip  of  some  case- 
hardening  spring. 
His  carcass  let  stalactite  cover ; 
And  to  Oxford  the  petrified  sage  let  us 

bring, 

When  duly  encrusted  all  over  ; 
There  'mid  mammoths  and  crocodiles, 

high  on  the  shelf, 
Let  him  stand  as  a  monument  raised  to 

himself. 
1st  Dec.  1820." 

The  reader  will  find,  in  this  last 
class,  four  Latin  lines  which  have 
always  been  a  puzzle  to  curious 
scholars.  They  are  said  to  be 
found  on  a  stone  in  Lavenham 
Church,  Norfolk— 

"  Quod  fuit  esse  quod  est 
Quod  non  fuit  esse  quod  esse 
Esse  quod  non  esse 
Quod  est  non  est  erit  esse." 

(We  prefer  leaving  out  the  commas, 
as  we  have  found  the  punctuation 
of  other  passages,  whether  the 
printer's  or  the  editor's,  of  rather  a 
hap-hazard  character.)  There  is  a 
translation  given  —  one  of  several 
which  we  have  seen,  perfectly  in- 


*  The  ladies  of  Dr  Buckland's  family — if  not  the  Professor  himself— occasionally 
wore  necklaces  of  ammonites. 
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telligible  in  themselves,  but  quite 
impossible  to  be  got,  by  any  fair 
grammatical  process,  out  of  the 
original  Latin.  The  most  plausible 
interpretation  suggested — and  if 
not  the  true  one,  it  has,  at  least, 
the  merit  of  great  ingenuity — goes 
upon  the  supposition  that  the 
name  of  the  deceased  was  Toby 
Watt.  Then  it  comes  out  some- 
thing like  this  :  "  That  which  was 
Toby  Watt,  is  what  Toby  Watt  was 
not ;  to  be  Toby  Watt,  is  not  to  be 
what  Toby  Watt  is ;  Toby  is  not, 
he  will  be."  It  is  true  that  the 
Lavenham  epitaph  is  said  to  be 
upon  one  John  Wales :  but  we  be- 
lieve it  exists  elsewhere,  with  vari- 
ous readings ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  John  Wales' s  rela- 
tives borrowed  ^the  inscription,  ad- 
miring it  none  the  less  that  it  was 
unintelligible.  That  some  such 
play  upon  words  is  the  key  to  the 
riddle,  seems  probable  from  another 
epitaph  in  Mr  Booth's  book — 

"  Hie  jacet  Plus,  plus  non  est  hie, 
Plus  et  non  plus — quomodo  sic  ? " 

Of  which  the  following,  said  to  be 
in  St  Benet's  Church,  Paul's  Wharf, 
seems  to  be  a  free  translation — 

"  Here  lies  one  More,  and  no  more  than 

he  ; 
One  More  and  no  more— how  can  that 

be? 
Why,  one  More  and  no  more  may  well 

lie  here  alone, 
But  here  lies  one  More,  and  that's  more 

than  one." 

Such  grim  puns  were  not  thought 
irreverent  to  the  dead  by  the  taste 
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of  the  day.  We  are  not  fond  either 
of  monumental  witticism  or  monu- 
mental eulogy  :  if  we  must  needs 
choose  a  poetical  memorial,  there  is 
one  in  the  book  (which  really  exists 
at  Peterborough)  whose  plain-speak- 
ing strikes  our  fancy : — 

"  Reader,  pass  on,  nor  idly  waste  your 

time, 

In  bad  biography,  or  bitter  rhyme ; 
What  I  am  now,  this  cumbrous  clay  in- 


And  what  I  was,  is  no  affair  of  yours. " 
It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  been 
unable  to  compliment  the  present 
editor  on  his  selection.  Especially 
we  regret  to  see  some  of  the  mo- 
dern personalities  of ' Punch'  copied 
into  his  pages.  They  may  be  ex- 
cased  in  an  ephemeral  publication ; 
they  are  not  really  malicious — in- 
deed, nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  their  general  good -humour 
and  freedom  from  bitterness,  when 
the  temptations  of  the  professional 
joker  are  considered  —  and  they 
answer  the  intended  purpose  of 
raising  a  laugh.  But  in  a  book 
intended  for  the  drawing-room 
table,  as  this  seems  to  be,  the 
same  sense  of  propriety  which  has 
excluded  some  of  the  wittiest  epi- 
grams of  former  generations  on  ac- 
count of  their  grossness,  should  also 
have  suffered  verses  of  no  remark- 
able brilliancy,  which  describe  liv- 
ing and  late  bishops  (whose  names 
are  supplied  in  a  note)  as  "Soapey" 
and  "  Cheesey,"  to  remain  in  the 
files  of  periodical  papers,  or  in  the 
memories  of  their  admirers. 
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CRINOLINIANA. 

You  ask  me,  gentle  cousin  mine, 

To  praise  the  beauty  of  your  eyes  ; 
And,  trust  me,  they  are  fair  and  fine 

As  are  the  stars  of  Paradise : 
Bright  scintillations  of  the  soul 

That  stirs  my  inmost  being,  sweet. 
Fain  would  I  lay,  without  control 

My  heart  and  homage  at  thy  feet. 
One  thing  alone  retards  the  sign — 
Forgive  me  ! — 'tis  thy  Crinoline  ! 

No  devotee  of  art  am  I ; 

Nor  would  I  wish  my  love  to  wear 
That  scantiest  of  all  drapery, 

That  Venus  rising,  fresh  and  fair, 
From  out  the  warm  ^Egean  wave, 

Cast  loosely  round  her  rosy  limbs, 
When  all  the  Graces  welcome  gave, 

And  Nereids  sang  their  sportive  hymns. 
But  there's  some  difference,  I  opine, 
'Twixt  diaphane  and  Crinoline. 

Another  Venus  once  I  saw, 

A  young  Caffrarian  from  the  Cape  ; 
And  Bond  Street  swells  surveyed  with  awe 

The  vast  proportions  of  her  shape. 
Jet-black  and  woolly  was  her  hair, 

And  damson-hued  her  bounteous  lips  ; 
But  more  admired,  beyond  compare, 

Were  two  enormous — pillow-slips. 
Yet  slenderer  was  her  girth  than  thine, 
If  measured  round  that  Crinoline  ! 

Ere  yet  from  Leyden's  schools  I  came, 

At  Cupid's  shrine  I  breathed  my  vow  ; 
Vanbruggen's  daughter  was  my  flame, 

A  tender,  plump,  and  fondling  frow. 
Her  solid  beauties  to  enhance, 

Twelve  petticoats  above  she  drew ; 
Yet  sylph-like  moved  she  in  the  dance, 

Compared,  my  full-blown  coz,  with  you  ! 
There  flaunts  not,  on  the  Nether  Rhine, 
So  strange  a  hunch  as  Crinoline. 

I  know  that  thou  art  fair  and  sweet, 

I  do  believe  thee  shapely  too  ; 
For,  gazing  on  those  fairy  feet, 

I  think  of  Cinderella's  shoe. 
Yet  learn  we  from  those  ancient  tales 

That  art  may  cover  nature's  flaws, 
For  Melusina's  serpent-scales 

Were  hid  beneath  a  bower  of  gauze. 
There's  no  depending  on  the  spine 
So  thickly  swathed  in  Crinoline  ! 
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Ah,  cousin  !  I  have  seen  thee  gaze — 

And  half-adored  thee  for  thy  look — 
On  pictured  glories,  where  the  blaze 

Of  angel-pinions,  as  they  took 
Their  upward  flight,  was  deftly  drawn 

By  KaphaeFs  or  Coreggio's  hand  ; 
Soft  as  the  mists  that  rise  at  dawn 

The  robes  of  that  celestial  band. 
But  would  an  angel  seem  divine, 
If  bolstered  out  with  Crinoline  1 

How  can  I  stoop  1     How  can  I  kneel  ? 

How  can  I  worship  at  thy  feet  1 
When  thou  art  fenced  about  with  steel, 

An  Amazon  in  mail  complete  ! 
I  fear  not  Cupid's  fieriest  dart — 

Am  willing  for  thy  sake  to  die  ; 
But  if  a  splinter  chanced  to  start, 

Why,  dearest,  I  might  lose  an  eye  ! 
Ah,  cruel !  wherefore  bear  that  mine 
Of  danger  in  thy  Crinoline  ? 

To  whisper  to  thee  were  a  joy 

More  coveted  than  wealth  of  kings ; 
But  ah  !  what  means  can  I  employ 

To  baffle  those  confounded  springs  1 
I  long  to  clasp  thee  to  my  heart, 

But  all  my  longings  are  in  vain  ; 
I  sit  and  sigh  two  yards  apart, 

And  curse  the  barriers  of  thy  train. 
My  fondest  hopes  I  must  resign, 
I  can't  get  past  that  Crinoline  ! 

DUNSHUNNER. 
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CHRONICLES   OF   CAELTNGFOED  :    THE  PEEPETTJAL  CUEATE. 


PART   I. — CHAPTER   I. 


CAELINGFOED  is,  as  is  well  known, 
essentially  a  quiet  place.  There  is 
no  trade  in  the  town,  properly  so 
called.  To  be  sure,  there  are  two 
or  three  small  counting-houses  at 
the  other  end  of  George  Street,  in 
that  ambitious  pile  called  Gresham 
Chambers  ;  but  the  owners  of  these 
places  of  business  live,  as  a  general 
rule,  in  villas,  either  detached  or 
semi-detached,  in  the  North-end,  the 
new  quarter,  which,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  a  region  totally  unrepre- 
sented in  society.  In  Carlingford 
proper  there  is  no  trade,  no  manu- 
factures, no  anything  in  particular, 
except  very  pleasant  parties  and  a 
superior  class  of  people — a  very 
superior  class  of  people,  indeed,  to 
anything  one  expects  to  meet  with 
in  a  country  town,  which  is  not 
even  a  county  town,  nor  the  seat  of 
any  particular  interest.  It  is  the 
boast  of  the  place  that  it  has  no 
particular  interest — not  even  a  pub- 
lic school :  for  no  reason  in  the 
world  but  because  they  like  it,  have 
so  many  nice  people  collected  to- 
gether in  those  pretty  houses  in 
Grange  Lane — which  is,  of  course, 
a  very  much  higher  tribute  to  the 
town  than  if  any  special  induce- 
ment had  led  them  there.  But  in 
every  community  some  centre  of 
life  is  necessary.  This  point,  round 
which  everything  circles,  is,  in 
Carlingford,  found  in  the  clergy. 
They  are  the  administrators  of  the 
commonwealth,  the  only  people  who 
have  defined  and  compulsory  duties 
to  give  a  sharp  outline  to  life. 
Somehow  this  touch  of  necessity 
and  business  seems  needful  even 
in  the  most  refined  society  :  a  man 
who  is  obliged  to  be  somewhere  at 
a  certain  hour,  to  do  something  at 
a  certain  time,  and  whose  public 
duties  are  not  volunteer  proceed- 
ings, but  indispensable  work,  has  a 
certain  position  of  command  among 
a  leisurely  and  unoccupied  commu- 


nity, not  to  say  that  it  is  a  public 
boon  to  have  some  one  whom  every- 
body knows  and  can  talk  of.  The 
minister  in  Salem  Chapel  was  every- 
thing to  his  little  world.  That  re- 
spectable connection  would  not 
have  hung  together  half  so  closely 
but  for  this  perpetual  subject  of 
discussion,  criticism,  and  patronage ; 
and,  to  compare  great  things  with 
small,  society  in  Carlingford  recog- 
nised in  some  degree  the  same 
human  want.  An  enterprising  or 
non-enterprising  rector  made  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  in  Grange 
Lane ;  and  in  the  absence  of  a 
rector  that  counted  for  anything 
(and  poor  Mr  Proctor  was  of  no 
earthly  use,  as  everybody  knows), 
it  followed,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, that  a  great  deal  of  the  in- 
terest and  influence  of  the  position 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  curate  of 
St  Roque's. 

But  that  position  was  one  full  of 
difficulties,  as  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  real  state  of  affairs  must 
see  in  a  moment.  Mr  Wentworth's 
circumstances  were,  on  the  whole, 
as  delicate  and  critical  as  can  be 
imagined,  both  as  respected  his 
standing  in  Carlingford  and  the 
place  he  held  in  his  own  family — 
not  to  speak  of  certain  other  per- 
sonal matters  which  were  still  more 
troublesome  and  vexatious.  These 
last,  of  course,  were  of  his  own  bring- 
ing on  ;  for  if  a  young  man  chooses 
to  fall  in  love  when  he  has  next  to 
nothing  to  live  upon,  trouble  is  sure 
to  follow.  He  had  quite  enough  on 
his  hands  otherwise  without  that 
crowning  complication.  When  Mr 
Wentworth  first  came  to  Carling- 
ford, it  was  in  the  days  of  Mr  Bury, 
the  Evangelical  rector — his  last 
days,  when  he  had  no  longer  his 
old  vigour,  and  was  very  glad  of 
"  assistance,"  as  he  said,  in  his  pub- 
lic and  parish  work.  Mr  Bury  had 
a  friendship  of  old  standing  with 
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the  Miss  Wentworths  of  Skelmers- 
dale,  Mr  Francis  Wentworth's  aunts ; 
and  it  was  a  long  time  before  the 
old  rector's  eyes  were  opened  to  the 
astounding  fact,  that  the  nephew  of 
these  precious  and  chosen  women 
held  "  views  "  of  the  most  danger- 
ous complexion,  and  indeed  was  as 
near  Rome  as  a  strong  and  lofty 
conviction  of  the  really  superior 
catholicity  of  the  Anglican  Church 
would  permit  him  to  be.  Before 
he  found  this  out,  Mr  Bury,  who 
had  unlimited  confidence  in  preach- 
ing, and  improving  talk,  had  done 
all  he  could  to  get  the  young  man 
to  "  work,"  as  the  good  rector  called 
it,  and  had  voluntarily  placed  all 
that  difficult  district  about  the  canal 
under  the  charge  of  the  curate  of 
St  Roque's.  It  is  said  that  the 
horror  with  which,  after  having 
just  written  to  Miss  Leonora  Went- 
worth  to  inform  her  what  "  a  great 
work  "  his  young  friend  was  doing 
among  the  bargemen,  Mr  Bury  was 
seized  upon  entering  St  Roque's  it- 
self for  the  first  time  after  the  con- 
secration, when  the  young  priest 
had  arranged  everything  his  own 
way,  had  a  very  bad  effect  on  his 
health;  and  hastened  his  end.  And 
it  is  indeed  a  fact  that  he  died  soon 
after,  before  he  had  time  to  issue 
the  interdict  he  intended  against 
Mr  Wentworth's  further  exertions 
in  the  parish  of  Carlingford.  Then 
came  Mr  Proctor,  who  came  into 
the  town  as  if  he  had  dropped  from 
the  skies,  and  knew  no  more  about 
managing  a  parish  than  a  baby ; 
and  under  his  exceptional  incum- 
bency Mr  Wentworth  became  more 
than  ever  necessary  to  the  peace  of 
the  community.  Now  a  new  regime 
had  been  inaugurated.  Mr  Morgan, 
a  man  whom  Miss  Wodehouse  de- 
scribed as  "  in  the  prime  of  life," 
newly  married,  with  a  wife  also  in 
the  prime  of  life,  who  had  waited 
for  him  ten  years,  and  all  that  time 
had  been  under  training  for  her 
future  duties  —  two  fresh,  new, 
active,  clergymanly  intellects,  en- 
tirely open  to  the  affairs  of  the 
town,  and  intent  upon  general  refor- 
mation and  sound  management — 
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had  just  come  into  possession.  The 
new  rector  was  making  a  great  stir 
all  about  him,  as  was  natural  to  a 
new  man  ;  and  it  seemed,  on  the 
whole,  a  highly  doubtful  business 
whether  he  and  Mr  Wentworth 
would  find  Carlingford  big  enough 
to  hold  them  both. 

"  We  could  not  have  expected  to 
begin  quite  without  difficulties," 
said  Mrs  Morgan,  as  she  and  her 
husband  discussed  the  question  in 
the  drawing-room  of  the  rectory. 
It  was  a  pretty  drawing-room, 
though  Mr  Proctor's  taste  was  not 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  new  incumbent's  wife  : 
however,  as  the  furniture  was  all 
new,  and  as  the  former  rector  -had 
no  further  need  for  it,  it  was,  of 
course,  much  the  best  and  most 
economical  arrangement  to  take  it 
as  it  stood — though  the  bouquets 
on  the  carpet  were  a  grievance 
which  nothing  but  her  high  Chris- 
tian principles  could  have  carried 
Mrs  Morgan  through.  She  looked 
round  as  she  spoke,  and  gave  an 
almost  imperceptible  shake  of  her 
head:  she,  too,  had  her  share  of 
disagreeables.  "  It  would  not  look 
like  Christ's  work,  dear,"  said  the 
clergyman's  wife,  "  if  we  had  it  all 
our  own  way." 

"  My  dear,  I  hope  I  am  actuated 
by  higher  motives  than  a  desire  to 
have  it  all  my  own  way,"  said  the 
rector.  "I  always  felt  sure  that 
Proctor  would  make  a  mess  of  any 
parish  he  took  in  hand,  but  I  did 
not  imagine  he  would  have  left  it 
to  anybody  who  pleased  to  work  it. 
You  may  imagine  what  my  feel- 
ings were  to-day  when  I  came 
upon  a  kind  of  impromptu  chapel 
in  that  wretched  district  near  the 
canal.  I  thought  it  a  Little  Bethel, 
you  know,  of  course ;  but,  in- 
stead of  that,  I  find  young  Went- 
worth goes  there  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  to  do  duty,  and  that  there 
is  service  on  Sunday  evening,  and 
I  can't  tell  what  besides.  It  may 
be  done  from  a  good  motive — but 
such  a  disregard  of  all  constituted 
authority/'  said  the  rector,  with 
involuntary  vehemence,  "  can  ne- 
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ver,  in  my  opinion,  be  attended  by 
good  results." 

" Mr  Wentworth,  did  you  say ]" 
said  Mrs  Morgan,  upon  whose  fe- 
male soul  the  Perpetual  Curate's 
good  looks  and  good  manners  had 
not  been  without  a  certain  soften- 
ing effect.  "  I  am  .so  sorry.  I 
don't  wonder  you  are  vexed ;  but 
don't  you  think  there  must  be  some 
mistake,  William  1  Mr  Wentworth 
is  so  gentlemanly  and  nice — and 
of  very  good  family,  too.  I  don't 
think  he  would  choose  to  set  him- 
self in  opposition  to  the  rector.  I 
think  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take." 

"  It's  a  very  aggravating  mistake, 
at  all  events,"  said  Mr  Morgan, 
rising  and  going  to  the  window.  It 
was,  as  we  have  said,  a  very  pretty 
drawing  -  room,  and  the  windows 
opened  upon  as  pretty  a  bit  of 
lawn  as  you  could  see,  with  one 
handsome  cedar  sweeping  its  dark 
branches  majestically  over  delicious 
greensward ;  but  some  people  did 
think  it  was  too  near  George  Street 
and  the  railway.  Just  at  that  mo- 
ment a  puff  of  delicate  white  va- 
pour appeared  over  the  wall,  and  a 
sudden  express-train,  just  released 
from  the  cover  of  the  station, 
sprang  with  a  snort  and  bound 
across  the  rector's  view,  very  im- 
perfectly veiled  by  the  lime-trees, 
which  were  thin  in  their  foliage  as 
yet.  Mr  Morgan  groaned  and  re- 
treated— out  of  his  first  exaltation 
he  had  descended  all  at  once,  as 
people  will  do  after  building  all 
their  hopes  upon  one  grand  event, 
into  great  depression  and  vexation, 
when  he  found  that,  after  all,  this 
event  did  not  change  the  face  of 
existence,  but  indeed  brought  new 
proofs  of  mortality  in  the  shape  of 
special  annoyances  belonging  to 
itself  in  its  train.  "  On  the  whole," 
said  the  rector,  who  was  subject 
to  fits  of  disgust  with  things  in 
general,  "  I  am  tempted  to  think 
it  was  a  mistake  coming  to  Carling- 
ford ;  the  drawbacks  quite  over- 
balance the  advantages.  I  did 
hesitate,  I  remember — it  must  have 
been  my  better  angel :  that  is,  my 
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dear,"  he  continued,  recollecting 
himself,  "I  would  have  hesitated 
had  it  not  been  for  you." 

Here  there  ensued  a  little  pause. 
Mrs  Morgan  was  not  so  young  as 
she  had  been  ten  years  ago,  all 
which  time  she  had  waited  patient- 
ly for  the  Fellow  of  All-Souls,  and 
naturally  these  ten  years  and  the 
patience  had  not  improved  her 
looks.  There  was  a  redness  on  her 
countenance  nowadays  which  was 
not  exactly  bloom ;  and  it  stretched 
across  her  cheeks,  and  over  the 
point  of  her  nose,  as  she  was  pain- 
fully aware,  poor  lady.  She  was 
silent  when  she  heard  this,  wonder- 
ing with  a  passing  pang  whether 
he  was  sorry?  But  being  a 
thoroughly  sensible  woman,  and 
above  indulging  in  those  little  ap- 
peals by  which  foolish  ones  confuse 
the  calm  of  matrimonial  friend- 
ship, she  did  not  express  the  mo- 
mentary feeling.  "Yes,  William," 
she  said,  sympathetically,  casting 
her  eyes  again  on  the  objectionable 
carpet,  and  feeling  that  there  were 
drawbacks  even  to  her  happiness 
as  the  wife  of  the  rector  of  Carling- 
ford ;  "  but  I  suppose  every  place 
has  its  disadvantages ;  and  then 
there  is  such  good  society  ;  and  a 
town  like  this  is  the  very  place  for 
your  talents  ;  and  when  affairs  are 
in  your  own  hands " 

"It  is  very  easy  talking,"  said 
the  vexed  rector.  "  Society  and 
everybody  would  turn  upon  me 
if  I  interfered  with  Wentworth — 
there's  the  vexation.  The  fellow 
goes  about  it  as  if  he  had  a  right. 
Why,  there's  a  Provident  Society 
and  all  sorts  of  things  going  on, 
exactly  as  if  it  were  his  own  parish. 
What  led  me  to  the  place  was  see- 
ing some  ladies  in  grey  cloaks — 
exactly  such  frights  as  you  used  to 
make  yourself,  my  dear — flickering 
about.  He  has  got  up  a  sisterhood, 
I  have  no  doubt ;  and  to  find  all 
this  in  full  operation  in  one's  own 
parish,  without  so  much  as  being 
informed  of  it !  and  you  know  I 
don't  approve  of  sisterhoods  — 
never  did ;  they  are  founded  on  a 
mistake." 
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"  Yes,  dear.  I  know  I  gave  up 
as  soon  as  I  knew  your  views  on 
that  subject,"  said  Mrs  Morgan.  "  I 
daresay  so  will  the  ladies  here. 
Who  were  they  1  Did  you  speak 
to  them  ?  or  perhaps  they  belonged 
to  St  Roque's." 

"  Nobody  belongs  to  St  Roque's," 
said  the  rector,  contemptuously — 
"  it  has  not  even  a  district.  They 
were  the  two  Miss  Wodehouses." 

Mrs  Morgan  was  moved  to  utter 
a  little  cry.  "  And  their  father  is 
churchwarden ! "  said  the  indignant 
woman.  "  Really,  William,  this  is 
too  much — without  even  consulting 
you !  But  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
that  comes  about.  Lucy  Wode- 
house  and  young  Went  worth  are 

;  well,  I  don't  know  if  they 

are  engaged — but  they  are  always 
together,  walking  and  talking,  and 
consulting  with  each  other,  and  so 
forth — a  great  deal  more  than  I 
could  approve  of;  but  that  poor 
elder  sister,  you  know,  has  no  autho- 
rity— nor  indeed  any  experience, 
poor  thing,"  said  the  rector's  wife ; 
"  that's  how  it  is,  no  doubt." 

"  Engaged  !  "  said  the  rector. 
He  gave  a  kindly  glance  at  his  wife, 
and  melted  a  little.  "  Engaged,  are 
they?  Poor  little  thing!  I  hope 
she'll  be  as  good  as  you  have  been, 
my  dear ;  but  a  young  man  may  be 
in  love  without  interfering  with 
another  man's  parish.  I  can't  for- 
give that,"  said  Mr  Morgan,  recover- 
ing himself;  "he  must  be  taught  to 
know  better;  and  it  is  very  hard 
upon  a  clergyman,"  continued  the 
spiritual  ruler  of  Carlingford,  "that 
he  cannot  move  in  a  matter  like 
this  without  incurring  a  storm  of 
godless  criticism.  If  I  were  send- 
ing Wentworth  out  of  my  parish,  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  the  '  Times ' 
had  an  article  upon  it,  denouncing 
me  as  an  indolent  priest  and  bigot, 
that  would  neither  work  myself  nor 
let  my  betters  work;  that's  how 
these  fellows  talk." 

"  But  nobody  could  say  such 
things  of  you,"  said  Mrs  Morgan, 
firing  up. 

"  Of  me  ?  they'd  say  them  of  St 
Paul,  if  he  had  ever  been  in  the  cir- 
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cumstances,"  said  the  rector;  "and 
I  should  just  like  to  know  what  he 
would  have  done  in  a  parish  like 
this,  with  the  Dissenters  on  one 
side,  and  a  Perpetual  Curate  without 
a  district  meddling  on  the  other. 
Ah,  my  dear,"  continued  Mr  Mor- 
gan, "  I  daresay  they  had  their 
troubles  in  these  days ;  but  facing 
a  governor  or  so  now  and  then,  or 
even  passing  a  night  in  the  stocks, 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  a 
showing-up  in  the  '  Times/  not  to 
speak  of  the  complications  of  duty. 
Let  us  go  out  and  call  at  Folgate's, 
and  see  whether  he  thinks  anything 
can  be  done  to  the  church." 

"Dear,  you  wouldn't  mind  the 
'  Times '  if  it  were  your  duty  1 " 
said  the  rector's  wife,  getting  up 
promptly  to  prepare  for  the  walk. 

"No,  I  suppose  not,"  said  Mr 
Morgan,  not  without  a  thrill  of  im- 
portance; "  nor  the  stake,"  he  add- 
ed, with  a  little  laugh,  for  he  was 
not  without  a  sense  of  humour;  and 
the  two  went  out  to  the  architect's 
to  ascertain  the  result  of  his  cogita- 
tions over  the  church.  They  passed 
that  sacred  edifice  in  their  way,  and 
went  in  to  gaze  at  it  with  a  disgust 
which  only  an  unhappy  priest  of 
high  culture  and  aesthetic  tastes, 
doomed  to  officiate  in  a  build- 
ing of  the  eighteenth  century,  of 
the  churchwarden  period  of  archi- 
tecture, could  fully  enter  into. 
"  Eugh  !  "  said  Mr  Morgan,  look- 
ing round  upon  the  high  pews  and 
stifling  galleries  with  an  expressive 
contraction  of  his  features — his  wife 
looked  on  sympathetic ;  and  it  was 
at  this  unlucky  moment  that  the 
subject  of  their  late  conference 

,de  his  appearance  cheerfully fi 
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behind  the  ugly  pulpit,  in  close  con- 
ference with  Mr  Folgate.  The 
pulpit  was  a  three -storeyed  mass, 
with  the  reading-desk  and  the 
clerk's  desk  beneath — a  terrible 
eyesore  to  the  rector  and  his  wife. 
"  I  can  fancy  the  expediency  of 
keeping  the  place  in  repair,"  said 
the  curate  of  St  Roque's,  happy  in 
the  consciousness  of  possessing  a 
church  which,  though  not  old,  had 
been  built  by  Gilbert  Scott,  and 
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cheerfully  unconscious  of  the  pre- 
sence of  listeners ;  "  but  to  beautify 
a  wretched  old  barn  like  this  is 
beyond  the  imagination  of  man. 
Money  can't  do  everything,"  said 
the  heedless  young  man,  as  he  came 
lounging  down  the  middle  aisle, 
tapping  contemptuously  with  his 
cane  upon  the  high  pew-doors.  "  I 
wonder  where  the  people  expected 
to  go  to  who  built  Carlingford 
Church  1  Curious,"  continued  the 
young  Anglican,  stopping  in  mid 
career,  "  to  think  of  bestowing  con- 
secration upon  anything  so  hideous. 
What  a  pass  the  world  must  have 
come  to,  Folgate,  when  this  erec- 
tion was  counted  worthy  to  be  the 
house  of  God  !  After  all,  perhaps 
it  is  wrong  to  feel  so  strongly  about 
it.  The  walls  are  consecrated, 
though  they  are  ugly;  we  can't 
revoke  the  blessing.  But  no  won- 
der it  was  an  unchristian  age." 

"  We  have  our  treasure  in  earthen 
vessels,"  said  Mr  Morgan,  somewhat 
sternly,  from  where  he  stood,  under 
shelter  of  the  heavy  gallery.  Mr 
Wentworth  was  shortsighted,  like 
most  people  nowadays.  He  put  up 
his  glass  hastily,  and  then  hurried 
forward,  perhaps  just  a  little  abash- 
ed. When  he  had  made  his  saluta- 
tions, however,  he  returned  undis- 
mayed to  the  charge. 

"  It's  a  great  pity  you  have  not 
something  better  to  work  upon," 
said  the  dauntless  curate ;  "  but  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  what  can  be 
done  with  such  an  unhallowed  type 
of  construction.  I  was  just  saying 
to  Folgate •" 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  cant 
abroad  on  this  subject,"  said  Mr 
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Morgan,  interrupting  the  young 
oracle.  "  I  like  good  architecture, 
but  I  don't  relish  attributing  moral 
qualities  to  bricks  and  mortar.  The 
hallowing  influence  ought  to  be 
within.  Mr  Folgate,  we  were  going 
to  call  at  your  office.  Have  you 
thought  of  the  little  suggestions  I 
ventured  to  make  1  Oh,  the  draw- 
ings are  here.  Mr  Wentworth  does 
not  approve  of  them,  I  suppose1?" 
said  the  rector,  turning  sternly 
round  upon  the  unlucky  curate  of 
St  Roque's. 

"  I  can  only  say  I  sympathise 
with  you  profoundly,"  said  young 
Wentworth,  with  great  seriousness. 
"  Such  a  terrible  church  must  be  a 
great  trial.  I  wish  I  had  any  ad- 
vice worth  offering;  but  it  is  my 
hour  for  a  short  service  down  at 
the  canal,  and  I  can't  keep  my  poor 
bargees  waiting.  Good  morning. 
I  hope  you'll  come  and  give  us  your 
countenance,  Mrs  Morgan.  There's 
no  end  of  want  and  trouble  at 
Wharfside." 

"  Is  Mr  Wentworth  aware,  I  won- 
der, that  Wharfside  is  in  the  parish 
of  Carlingford  ? "  said  the  rector, 
with  involuntary  severity,  as  the 
young  priest  withdrew  calmly  to  go 
to  his  "duty."  -Mr  Folgate,  who 
supposed  himself  to  be  addressed, 
smiled,  andsaid,  "  Ohyes,  of  course," 
and  unfolded  his  drawings,  to  which 
the  clerical  pair  before  him  lent 
a  disturbed  attention.  They  were 
both  in  a  high  state  of  indignation 
by  this  time.  It  seemed  indispen- 
sable that  something  should  be  done 
to  bring  to  his  senses  an  intruder 
so  perfectly  composed  and  at  his 
ease. 


CHAPTER   II. 


Meanwhile  Mr  Wentworth,  with- 
out much  thought  of  his  sins,  went 
down  George  Street,  meaning  to 
turn  off  at  the  first  narrow  turning 
which  led  down  behind  the  shops 
and  traffic,  behind  the  comfort  and 
beauty  of  the  little  town,  to  that 
inevitable  land  of  shadow  which 
always  dogs  the  sunshine.  Carling- 


ford proper  knew  little  about  it, 
except  that  it  increased  the  poor- 
rates,  and  now  and  then  produced  a 
fever.  The  minister  of  Salem  Chapel 
was  in  a  state  of  complete  ignorance 
on  the  subject.  The  late  rector  had 
been  equally  uninformed.  Mr  Bury, 
who  was  Evangelical,  had  the  credit 
of  disinterring  the  buried  creatures 
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there  about  thirty  years  ago.  It 
was  an  office  to  be  expected  of  that 
much-preaching  man ;  but  what  was 
a  great  deal  more  extraordinary,  was 
to  find  that  the  only  people  now 
in  Carlingford  who  knew  anything 
about  Wharfside,  except  overseers  of 
the  poor  and  guardians  of  the  pub- 
lic peace,  were  the  perpetual  curate 
of  St  Roque's — who  had  nothing 
particular  to  do  with  it,  and  who 
was  regarded  by  many  sober-minded 
persons  with  suspicion  as  a  dilettante 
Anglican,  given  over  to  floral  orna- 
ments and  ecclesiastical  upholstery 
— and  some  half-dozen  people  of  the 
very  elite  of  society,  principally  ladies 
residing  in  Grange  Lane. 

Mr  Wentworth  came  to  a  hesitat- 
ing pause  at  the  head  of  the  turning 
which  would  have  led  him  to  Wharf- 
side.  He  looked  at  his  watch  and 
saw  there  was  half  an  hour  to  spare. 
He  gave  a  wistful  lingering  look 
down  the  long  line  of  garden-walls, 
pausing  upon  one  point  where  the 
blossomed  boughs  of  an  apple-tree 
overlooked  that  enclosure.  There 
was  quite  time  to  call  and  ask  if 
the  Miss  Wodehouses  were  going 
down  to  the  service  this  afternoon ; 
but  was  it  duty  1  or,  indeed,  put- 
ting that  question  aside,  was  it  quite 
right  to  compound  matters  with 
his  own  heart's  desire  and  the  work 
he  was  engaged  in,  in  this  undeni- 
able fashion  1  The  young  priest 
crossed  the  street  very  slowly,  swing- 
ing his  cane  and  knitting  his  brows 
as  he  debated  the  question.  If  it 
had  been  one  of  the  bargemen 
bringing  his  sweetheart,  walking 
with  her  along  the  side  of  the  canal 
to  which  Spring  and  sweet  Easter 
coming  on,  and  Love,  perhaps,  al- 
ways helpful  of  illusions,  might 
convey  a  certain  greenness  and  sen- 
timent of  nature — and  echoing  her 
soft  responses  to  the  afternoon 
prayers — perhaps  the  curate  might 
have  felt  that  such  devotion  was 
not  entirely  pure  and  simple.  But 
somehow,  before  he  was  aware  of 
it,  his  slow  footstep  had  crossed  the 
line,  and  he  found  himself  in  Grange 
Lane,  bending  his  steps  towards 
Mr  Wodehouse's  door.  For  one 
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thing,  to  be  sure,  the  Canticles  in 
the  evening  service  could  always 
be  sung  when  Lucy's  sweet  clear 
voice  was  there  to  lead  the  uncer- 
tain melody;  and  it  was  good  to 
see  her  singing  the  *  Magnificat J 
with  that  serious  sweet  face,  "  full 
of  grace,"  like  Mary's  own.  Think- 
ing of  that,  Mr  Wentworth  made 
his  way  without  any  further  hesi- 
tation to  the  green  door  over  which 
hung  the  apple -blossoms,  totally 
untroubled  in  his  mind  as  to  what 
the  reverend  pair  were  thinking 
whom  he  had  left  behind  him  in 
the  ugly  church ;  and  unconscious 
that  his  impromptu  chapel  at 
Wharfside,  with  its  little  carved 
reading-desk,  and  the  table  behind, 
contrived  so  as  to  look  suspiciously 
like  an  altar,  was  a  thorn  in  any- 
body's side.  Had  his  mind  been 
in  a  fit  condition  at  that  moment 
to  cogitate  trouble,  his  thoughts 
would  have  travelled  in  a  totally 
different  direction,  but  in  the  mean 
time  Mr  Wentworth  was  very  well 
able  to  put  aside  his  perplexities. 
The  green  door  opened  just  as  he 
reached  it,  and  Lucy  and  her  elder 
sister  came  out  in  those  grey  cloaks 
which  the  rector  had  slandered. 
They  were  just  going  to  Wharfside 
to  the  service,  and  of  course  they 
were  surprised  to  see  Mr  Went- 
worth, who  did  not  knock  at  that 
green  door  more  than  a  dozen  times 
in  a  week,  on  the  average.  The 
curate  walked  between  the  sisters 
on  their  way  towards  their  favourite 
"  district."  Such  a  position  could 
scarcely  have  been  otherwise  than 
agreeable  to  any  young  man.  Dear 
old  Miss  Wodehouse  was  the  gen- 
tlest of  chaperones.  Old  Miss  Wode- 
house people  called  her,  not  know- 
ing why — perhaps  becaiise  that  ad- 
jective was  sweeter  than  the  harsh 
one  of  middle  age  which  belonged 
to  her  ;  and  then  there  was  such  a 
difference  between  her  and  Lucy. 
Lucy  was  twenty,  and  in  her  sweetest 
bloom.  Many  people  thought  with 
Mr  Wentworth  that  there  were  not 
other  two  such  eyes  in  Carlingford. 
Not  that  they  were  brilliant  or 
penetrating,  but  as  blue  as  heaven, 
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and  as  serene  and  pure.  So  many 
persons  thought,  and  the  perpetual 
curate  among  them.  The  grey 
cloak  fell  in  pretty  folds  around 
that  light  elastic  figure,  and  there 
was  not  an  old  woman  in  the  town 
so  tender,  so  helpful,  so  handy  as 
Lucy  where  trouble  was,  as  all  the 
poor  people  knew.  So  the  three 
went  down  Prickett's  Lane,  which 
leads  from  George  Street  towards 
the  canal — not  a  pleasant  part  of 
the  town,  by  any  means ;  and  if 
Mr  Wentworth  was  conscious  of  a 
certain  haze  of  sunshine  all  round 
and  about  him,  gliding  over  the 
poor  pavement,  and  here  and  there 
transfiguring  some  baby  bystander 
gazing  open-mouthed  at  the  pretty 
lady,  could  any  reasonable  man  be 
surprised  1 

"  I  hope  your  aunts  were  quite 
well,  Mr  Wentworth,  when  you 
heard  from  them  last,"  said  Miss 
Wodehouse,  "  and  all  your  people 
at  home.  In  such  a  small  family 
as  ours,  we  should  go  out  of  our 
wits  if  we  did  not  hear  every  day, 
but  I  suppose  it  is  different  where 
there  are  so  many.  Lucy,  when  she 
goes  from  home,"  said  the  tender 
elder  sister,  glancing  at  her  with  a 
half -maternal  admiration — "  and  she 
might  always  be  visiting  about  if 
she  liked — writes  to  me  everyday." 

"  I  have  nobody  who  cares  for 
me  enough  to  write  every  week," 
said  the  curate,  with  a  look  which 
was  for  Lucy's  benefit.  "  I  am  not 
so  lucky  as  you.  My  aunts  are 
quite  well,  Miss  Wodehouse,  and 
they  think  I  had  better  go  up  to 
town  in  May  for  the  meetings," 
added  Mr  Wentworth,  with  a  pass- 
ing laugh  ;  "  and  the  rest  of  my 
people  are  very  indignant  that  I  am 
not  of  their  way  of  thinking.  There 
is  Tom  Burrows  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street ;  he  is  trying  to  catch  your 
eye,"  said  the  curate,  turning  round 
upon  Lucy ;  for  the  young  man  had 
come  to  such  a  pass  that  he  could  not 
address  her  in  an  ordinary  and  pro- 
per way  like  other  people,  but,  be- 
cause he  dared  not  yet  call  her  by 
her  Christian  name  as  if  she  be- 
longed to  him,  had  a  strange  rude 
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way  of  indicating  when  he  was 
speaking  to  her,  by  emphasis  and 
action.  It  was  singularly  different 
from  his  usual  good-breeding ;  but 
Lucy  somehow  rather  liked  it  than 
otherwise.  "He  is  not  going  to 
church  for  the  sake  of  the  service. 
He  is  going  to  please  you.  He  has 
never  forgotten  what  you  did  for 
that  little  boy  of  his ;  and,  indeed, 
if  you  continue  to  go  on  so,"  said 
Mr  Wentworth,  lowering  his  voice, 
and  more  than  ever  bending  his  tall 
head  to  one  side,  "  I  shall  have  to 
put  a  stop  to  it  somehow,  for  I  am 
not  prepared,  whatever  people  say, 
to  go  in  at  once  for  public  worship 
of  the  saints." 

"  I  am  going  in  here  to  call," 
said  Lucy.  She  looked  up  very 
innocently  in  the  curate's  face.  "  I 
promised  the  poor  sick  woman  in 
the  back-room  to  see  her  every  day, 
and  I  could  not  get  out  any  sooner. 
I  daresay  I  shall  be  at  the  school- 
room before  you  begin.  Good-bye 
just  now,"  said  the  young  Sister  of 
Mercy.  She  went  off  all  at  once  on 
this  provoking  but  unexceptionable 
errand,  looking  with  calm  eyes 
upon  the  dismay  which  overspread 
the  expressive  countenance  of  her 
spiritual  guide.  Mr  Wentworth 
stood  looking  after  her  for  a  mo- 
ment, stunned  by  the  unexpected 
movement.  When  he  went  on, 
truth  compels  us  to  own  that  a 
thrill  of  disgust  had  taken  the  place 
of  that  vague  general  sense  of  beati- 
tude which  threw  beauty  even  upon 
Prickett's  Lane.  The  curate  gave 
but  a  sulky  nod  to  the  salutation 
of  Tom  Burrows,  and  walked  on  in 
a  savage  mood  by  the  side  of  Miss 
Wodehouse,  around  whom  no  nim- 
bus of  ideal  glory  hovered. 

"  I  am  always  afraid  of  its  being 
too  much  for  her,  Mr  Wentworth," 
said  the  anxious  elder  sister;  "it 
upsets  me  directly ;  but  then  I 
never  was  like  Lucy — I  can't  tell 
where  all  you  young  people  have 
learned  it;  we  never  used  to  be 
taught  so  in  my  day ;  and  though 
I  am  twice  as  old  as  she  is,  I  know 
I  am  not  half  so  much  good  in  the 
world,"  said  the  kind  soul,  with 
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a  gentle  sigh.  "I  should  like  to 
see  you  in  a  parish  of  your  own, 
where  you  would  have  it  all  your 
own  way.  I  hope  Mr  Morgan 
won't  be  meddling  when  he  comes 
to  have  time  for  everything.  I 
should  almost  think  he  would — 
though  it  seems  unkind  to  say  it 
— by  his  face/' 

"  I  am  doing  nothing  more  than 
my  duty,"  said  the  Perpetual  Curate, 
in  morose  tones.  "This  district 
was  given  into  my  hands  by  the 
late  rector.  Mr  Morgan's  face  does 
not  matter  to  me." 

"  But  I  should  like  to  see  you  in 
a  parish  of  your  own,"  said  Miss 
Wodehouse,  meaning  to  please  him. 
"  You  know  papa  always  says  so. 
St  Koque's  is  very  nice,  but— — '; 

"  If  you  wish  me  out  of  the 
way,  Miss  Wodehouse,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  you  are  not  likely  to  be  gra- 
tified/' said  the  curate,  "  for  I 
have  no  more  expectation  of  any 
preferment  than  you  have.  Such 
chances  don't  come  in  everybody's 
way.;; 

"  But  I  thought  your  aunts,  Mr 

Wentworth "  said  poor  Miss 

Wodehouse,  who  unluckily  did  not 
always  know  when  to  stop. 

"  My  aunts  don't  approve  of  my 
principles,"  answered  Mr  Went- 
worth, who  had  his  own  reasons 
for  speaking  with  a  little  asperity. 
"  They  are  more  likely  to  have  me 
denounced  at  Exeter  Hall.  I  will 
join  you  immediately.  I  must 
speak  to  these  men  across  the 
street;"  and  the  curate  accordingly 
walked  into  a  knot  of  loungers 
opposite,  with  a  decision  of  manner 
which  Lucy's  desertion  had  helped 
him  to.  Miss  Wodehouse,  thus 
left  alone,  went  on  with  lingering 
and  somewhat  doubtful  steps.  She 
was  not  used  to  being  in  "  the  dis- 
trict" by  herself.  It  disturbed  her 
mild,  middle-aged  habits  to  be  left 
straying  about  here  alone  among  all 
these  poor  people,  whom  she  looked 
at  half  wistfully,  half  alarmed,  feel- 
ing for  them  in  her  kind  heart,  but 
not  at  all  knowing  how  to  get  at 
them  as  the  young  people  did. 
The  unruly  children  and  gossiping 
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mothers  at  the  poor  doors  discom- 
posed her  sadly,  and  ^she  was  not 
near  so  sure  that  her  grey  cloak  de- 
fended her  from  all  rudeness  as  she 
pretended  to  be  when  assenting  to 
the  enthusiasm  of  Mr  Wentworth 
and  Lucy.  She  made  tremulous 
haste  to  get  out  of  this  scene,  which 
she  was  not  adapted  for,  to  the 
shelter  of  the  schoolroom,  where,  at 
least,  she  would  be  safe.  "We 
never  were  taught  so  in  my  day," 
she  said  to  herself,  with  an  unex- 
pressed wonder,  which  was  right] 
but  when  she  had  reached  that 
haven  of  shelter,  was  seized  with  a 
little  panic  for  Lucy,  and  went  out 
again  and  watched  for  her  at  the 
corner  of  the  street,  feeling  very 
uncomfortable.  It  was  a  great  re- 
lief to  see  her  young  sister  coming 
down  alert  and  bright  even  before 
she  was  joined  by  Mr  Wentworth, 
who  had  carried  his  point  with  the 
men  he  had  been  talking  to.  To 
see  them  coming  down  together, 
smiling  to  all  those  people  at  the 
doors  who  disturbed  the  gentle 
mind  of  Miss  Wodehouse  with 
mingled  sentiments  of  sympathy 
and  repulsion,  bestowing  nods  of 
greeting  here  and  there,  pausing 
even  to  say  a  word  to  a  few  favour- 
ed clients,  was  a  wonderful  sight 
to  the  timid  maiden  lady  at  the 
corner  of  the  street.  Twenty  years 
ago  some  such  companion  might 
have  been  by  Miss  Wodehouse's 
side,  but  never  among  the  poor 
people  in  Prickett's  Lane.  Even 
with  Lucy  before  her,  she  did  not 
understand  it.  As  the  two  came 
towards  her,  other  thoughts  united 
with  these  in  her  kind  soul.  "  I 
wonder  whether  anything  will  ever 
come  of  it1?"  she  said  to  herself, 
and  with  that  wandered  into  anxi- 
ous reflections  what  this  difference 
could  be  between  Mr  Wentworth 
and  his  aunts;  which  cogitations, 
indeed,  occupied  her  till  the  service 
began,  and  perhaps  disturbed  her 
due  appreciation  of  it ;  for  if  Lucy 
and  Mr  Wentworth  got  attached,  as 
seemed  likely,  and  Mr  Wentworth 
did  not  get  a  living,  what  was  to 
come  of  it]  The  thought  made 
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this  tender-hearted  spectator  sigh : 
perhaps  she  had  some  experience  of 
her  own  to  enlighten  her  on  such 
a  point.  At  least  it  troubled,  with 
sympathetic  human  cares,  the  gentle 
soul  which  had  lost  the  confidence 
of  youth. 

As  for  the  two  most  immediately 
concerned,  they  thought  nothing  at 
all  about  aunts  or  livings.  Whether 
it  is  the  divine  influence  of  youth, 
or  whether  the  vague  unacknow- 
ledged love  which  makes  two 
people  happy  in  each  other's  pre- 
sence carries  with  it  a  certain  in- 
spiration, this  at  least  is  certain, 
that  there  is  an  absolute  warmth 
of  devotion  arrived  at  in  such 
moments,  which  many  a  soul,  no 
longer  happy,  would  give  all  the 
world  to  reach.  Such  crowds  and 
heaps  of  blessings  fall  to  these 
young  souls !  They  said  their 
prayers  with  all  their  hearts,  not 
aware  of  deriving  anything  of  that 
profound  sweet  trust  and  happiness 
from  each  other,  but  expanding 
over  all  the  rude  but  reverent  wor- 
shippers around  them,  with  an  un- 
limited faith  in  their  improvement, 
almost  in  their  perfection.  This 
was  what  the  wondering  looker- 
on,  scarcely  able  to  keep  her  anxie- 
ties out  of  her  prayers,  could 
not  understand,  having  forgotten, 
though  she  did  not  think  so,  the 
exaltation  of  that  time  of  youth,  as 
people  do.  She  thought  it  all 
their  goodness  that  they  were  able 
to  put  away  their  own  thoughts; 
she  did  not  know  it  was  in  the 
very  nature  of  those  unexpressed 
emotions  to  add  the  confidence  of 
happiness  to  their  prayers. 

And  after  a  while  they  all  sepa- 
rated and  went  away  back  into  the 
world  and  the  everyday  hours.  Young 
Wentworth  and  Lucy  had  not  said 
a  syllable  to  each  other,  except 
about  the  people  in  "the  district," 
and  the  Provident  Society;  and 
how  that  sober  and  laudable  con- 
versation could  be  called  love-mak- 
ing, it  would  be  difficult  for  the  most 
ardent  imagination  to  conceive. 
He  was  to  dine  with  them  that 
evening;  so  it  was  for  but  a  very 


brief  time  that  they  parted  when 
the  Perpetual  Curate  left  the  ladies 
at  the  green  door,  and  went  away 
to  his  room,  to  attend  to  some  other 
duties,  before  he  arrayed  himself 
for  the  evening.  As  for  the  sisters, 
they  went  in  quite  comfortably, 
and  had  their  cup  of  tea  before 
they  dressed  for  dinner.  Lucy  was 
manager  indoors  as  well  as  out. 
She  was  good  for  a'  great  deal  more 
than  Miss  Wodehouse  in  every  prac- 
tical matter.  It  was  she  who  was 
responsible  for  the  dinner,  and  had 
all  the  cares  of  the  house  upon  her 
head.  Notwithstanding,  the  elder 
sister  took  up  her  prerogative  as 
they  sat  together  in  two  very  cosy 
easy-chairs,  in  a  little  room  which 
communicated  with  both  their  bed- 
chambers upstairs — a  very  cosy  little 
odd  room,  not  a  dressing-room  nor 
a  boudoir,  but  something  between 
the  two,  where  the  sisters  had  their 
private  talks  upon  occasion,  and 
which  was  consecrated  by  many  a 
libation  of  fragrant  tea. 

"  Lucy,  my  dear,"  said  Miss 
Wodehouse,  whose  gentle  forehead 
was  puckered  with  care,  "  I  want 
to  speak  to  you.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  you  out  of  my  mind 
since  ever  we  met  Mr  Wentworth 
at  the  green  door." 

"  Was  there  any  need  for  getting 
me  out  of  your  mind?"  said  smil- 
ing Lucy.  "  I  was  a  safe  enough 
inmate,  surely.  I  wonder  how  often 
I  am  out  of  your  mind,  Mary  dear, 
night  or  day." 

"  That  is  true  enough,"  said  Miss 
Wodehouse ;  "  but  you  know  that 
is  not  what  I  meant  either.  Lucy, 
are  you  quite  sure  you're  going  on 
just  as  you  ought " 

Here  she  made  a  troubled  pause, 
and  looked  in  the  laughing  face 
opposite,  intent  upon  her,  with  its 
startled  eyes.  "What  have  I  done ]" 
cried  the  younger  sister.  Miss  Wode- 
house shook  her  head  with  a  great 
deal  of  seriousness. 

"  It  always  begins  with  laugh- 
ing," said  the  experienced  woman; 
"  but  if  it  ends  without  tears,  it 
will  be  something  new  to  me.  It's 
about  Mr  Wentworth,  Lucy.  You're 
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always  together,  day  after  day ; 
and,  my  dear,  such,  things  can't  go 
on  without  coming  to  something — 
what  is  to  come  of  it  1  I  have 
looked  at  it  from  every  point  of 
view,  and  I  am  sure  I  don't  know." 

Lucy  flushed  intensely  red,  of 
course,  at  the  curate's  name  ;  per- 
haps she  had  not  expected  it  just 
at  that  moment ;  but  she  kept  her 
composure  like  a  sensible  girl  as 
she  was. 

"  I  thought  it  was  the  other  side 
that  were  questioned  about  their 
intentions/'  she  said.  "  Am  I  do- 
ing anything  amiss?  Mr  Went- 
worth  is  the  curate  of  St  Koque's, 
and  I  am  one  of  the  district  visit- 
ors, and  we  can't  help  .  seeing  a 
great  deal  of  each  other  so  long  as 
this  work  goes  on  at  Wharfside. 
You  wouldn't  like  to  stop  a  great 
work  because  we  are  obliged  to 
see  a  good  deal  of — of  one  par- 
ticular person?"  said  Lucy,  with 
youthful  virtue,  looking  in  her 
sister's  face  ;  at  which  tone  and 
look  Miss  Wodehouse  immediately 
faltered,  as  the  culprit  knew  she 
must. 

"  No — oh  no,  no — to  be  sure  not," 
said  the  disturbed  monitor.  "  When 
you  say  that,  I  don't  know  how  to 
answer  you.  It  must  be  right,  I 
suppose.  I  am  quite  sure  it  is 
wonderful  to  see  such  young  crea- 
tures as  you,  and  how  you  can  tell 
the  right  way  to  set  about  it.  But 
things  did  not  use  to  be  so  in  my 
young  days.  Girls  dare  not  have 
done  such  things  twenty  years  ago 
— not  in  Carlingford,  Lucy,"  said 
Miss  Wodehouse  ;  "  and,  dear,  I 
think  you  ought  to  be  a  little  care- 
ful, for  poor  Mr  Wentworth's  sake." 

"  I  don't  think  Mr  Went  worth  is 
in  any  particular  danger,"  said  Lucy, 
putting  down  her  cup,  with  a  slight 
curve  at  the  corners  of  her  pretty 
mouth — "  and  it  is  quite  time  for 
you  to  begin  dressing.  You  know 
you  don't  like  to  be  hurried,  dear ; " 
with  which  speech  the  young  house- 
keeper got  up  from  her  easy-chair, 
gave  her  sister  a  kiss  as  she  passed, 
and  went  away,  singing  softly,  to 
her  toilette.  Perhaps  there  was  a 
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little  flutter  in  Lucy's  heart  as  she 
bound  it  round  with  her  favourite 
blue  ribbons.  Perhaps  it  was  this 
that  gave  a  certain  startled  gleam 
to  her  blue  eyes,  and  made  even 
her  father  remark  them  when  she 
went  down-stairs — "  It  seems  to  me 
as  if  this  child  were  growing  rather 
pretty,  Molly,  eh  ?  .  I  don't  know 
what  other  people  think,"  said  Mr 
Wodehouse — and  perhaps  MrWent- 
worth,  who  was  just  being  ushered 
into  the  drawing-room  at  the  mo- 
ment, heard  the  speech,  for  he,  too, 
looked  as  if  he  had  never  found  it 
out  before.  Luckily  there  was  a 
party,  and  no  opportunity  for  sen- 
timent. The  party  was  in  honour 
of  the  rector  and  his  wife  ;  and 
Mr  Wentworth  could  not  but  be 
conscious  before  the  evening  was 
over  that  he  had  done  something 
to  lose  the  favour  of  his  clerical 
brother.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
Church  talk,  as  was  natural,  at  the 
churchwarden's  table,  where  three 
clergymen  were  dining — for  Mr 
Morgan's  curate  was  there  as  well; 
and  the  curate  of  St  Roque's,  who 
was  slightly  hot-tempered,  could 
not  help  feeling  himself  disap- 
proved of.  It  was  not,  on  the 
whole,  a  satisfactory  evening.  Mr 
Morgan  talked  rather  big,  when 
the  ladies  went  away,  of  his  plans 
for  the  reformation  of  Carlingford. 
He  went  into  statistics  about  the 
poor,  and  the  number  of  people 
who  attended  no  church,  without 
taking  any  notice  of  that  "  great 
work  "  which  Mr  Wentworth  knew 
to  be  going  on  at  Wharfside.  The 
rector  even  talked  of  Wharfside, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  exertion 
on  behalf  of  that  wretched  district, 
with  a  studious  unconsciousness  of 
Mr  Wentworth ;  and  all  but  de- 
clined to  receive  better  information 
when  Mr  Wodehouse  proffered  it. 
Matters  were  scarcely  better  in  the 
drawing-room,  where  Lucy  was  en- 
tertaining everybody,  and  had  no 
leisure  for  the  Perpetual  Curate. 
He  took  his  hat  with  a  gloomy 
sentiment  of  satisfaction  when  it 
was  time  to  go  away  ;  but  when 
the  green  door  was  closed  behind 
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him,  Mr  Wentworth,  with  his  first 
step  into  the  dewy  darkness, 
plunged  headlong  into  a  sea  of 
thought.  He  had  to  walk  down  the 
whole  length  of  Grange  Lane  to 
his  lodging,  which  was  in  the  last 
house  of  the  row.  a  small  house  in 
a  small  garden,  where  Mrs  Had- 
win,  the  widow  of  a  whilom  curate, 
was  permitted  by  public  opinion, 
on  the  score  of  her  own  unexcep- 
tionable propriety,*  to  receive  a 
lodger  without  loss  of  position 
thereby.  It  was  moonlight,  or  ra- 
ther it  ought  to  have  been  moon- 
light, and  no  lamps  were  lighted 
in  Grange  Lane,  according  to  the 
economical  regulations  of  Carling- 
ford  ;  and  as  Mr  Wentworth  pur- 
sued his  way  down  the  dark  line 
of  garden-walls,  in  the  face  of  a 
sudden  April  shower  which  hap- 
pened to  be  falling,  he  had  full 
scope  and  opportunity  for  his 
thoughts. 

These  thoughts  were  not  the 
most  agreeable  in  the  world.  In 
the  first  place,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  for  nearly  a  year  past 
Mr  Wentworth  had  had  things  his 
own  way  in  Carlingford.  He  had 
been  more  than  rector,  he  had  been 
archdeacon,  or  rather  bishop,  in  Mr 
Proctor's  time ;  for  that  good  man 
was  humble,  and  thankful  for  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  his  young 
brother,  who  knew  so  much  better 
than  he  did.  Now,  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  unauthorised  workman, 
a  kind  of  meddling,  Dissenter- 
ish,  missionising  individual,  was 
rather  hard  upon  the  young  man. 
And  then  he  thought  of  his  aunts. 
The  connection,  imperceptible  to 
an  ignorant  observer,  which  existed 
between  the  Miss  Wentworths  and 
Mr  Morgan,  and  Lucy,  and  many 
other  matters  interesting  to  their 
nephew,  was  a  sufficiently  real  con- 
nection when  you  came  to  know  it. 
That  parish  of  his  own  which  Miss 
Wodehousehad  wished  him — which 
would  free  the  young  clergyman 
from  all  trammels  so  far  as  his 
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work  was  concerned,  and  would  en- 
able him  to  marry,  and  do  every- 
thing for  him — it  was  in  the  power 
of  the  Miss  Wentworths  to  bestow  ; 
but  they  were  Evangelical  women, 
very  public-spirited,  and  thinking 
nothing  of  their  nephew  in  com- 
parison with  their  duty;  and  he 
was  at  that  time  of  life,  and  of  that 
disposition,  which,  for  fear  of  being 
supposed  to  wish  to  deceive  them, 
would  rather  exaggerate  and  make 
a  display  of  the  difference  of  his 
own  views.  Not  for  freedom,  not 
for  Lucy,  would  the  Perpetual  Cur- 
ate temporise  and  manage  the  mat- 
ter ;  so  the  fact  was  that  he  stood 
at  the  present  moment  in  a  very 
perilous  predicament.  But  for  this 
family  living,  which  was,  with  their 
mother's  property,  in  the  hands 
of  her  co-heiresses,  the  three  Miss 
Wentworths,  young  Frank  Went- 
worth had  not  a  chance  of  prefer- 
ment in  the  world ;  for  the  respect- 
able Squire  his  father  had  indulged 
in  three  wives  and  three  families, 
and  such  a  regiment  of  sons  that 
all  his  influence  had  been  fully 
taxed  to  provide  for  them.  Gerald, 
the  clergyman  of  the  first  lot,  held 
the  family  living — not  a  very  large 
one — which  belonged  to  the  Went- 
worths ;  and  Frank,  who  was  of 
the  second,  had  been  educated  ex- 
pressly with  an  eye  to  Skelmersdale, 
which  belonged  to  his  aunts.  How 
he  came  at  the  end  to  differ  so 
completely  from  these  excellent 
ladies  in  his  religious  views  is  not 
our  business  just  at  present ;  but 
in  the  mean  time  matters  were  in 
a  very  critical  position.  The  old 
incumbent  of  Skelmersdale  was 
eighty,  and  had  been  ill  all  winter  ; 
and  if  the 'Miss  Wentworths  were 
not  satisfied  somehow,  it  was  all 
over  with  their  nephew's  hopes. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  oc- 
cupied his  mind  as  he  walked  down 
Grange  Lane  in  the  dark,  past  the 
tedious,  unsympathetic  line  of  gar- 
den-walls, with  the  rain  in  his  face. 
The  evening's  entertainment  had 


*  She  was  a  daughter  of  old  Sir  Jasper  Shelton,  a  poor  family,  but  very  respect- 
able, and  connected  with  the  Westerns. 
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stirred  up  a  great  many  dormant 
sentiments.  His  influence  in  Car- 
lingford  had  been  ignored  by  this 
new-corner,  who  evidently  thought 
he  could  do  what  he  liked  without 
paying  any  attention  to  the  curate  of 
St  Roque's  ;  and,  what  was  a  great 
deal  worse,  he  had  found  Lucy  un- 
approachable, and  had  realised,  if 
not  for  the  first  time,  still  with 
more  distinctness  than  ever  before, 
that  she  did  not  belong  to  him, 
and  that  he  had  no  more  right  than 
any  other  acquaintance  to  mono- 
polise her  society.  This  last  disco- 
very was  bitter  to  the  young  man 
— it  was  this  that  made  him  set  his 
face  to  the  rain,  and  his  teeth,  as 
if  that  could  do  any  good.  He 
had  been  happy  in  her  mere  so- 
ciety to-day,  without  entering  in- 
to any  of  the  terrible  prelimina- 
ries of  a  closer  connection.  But 
now  that  was  over.  She  did  not 
belong  to  him,  and  he  could  not 
bear  the  thought.  And  how  was 
she  ever  to  belong  to  him'?  Not, 
certainly,  if  he  was  to  be  a  Per- 
petual Curate  of  St  Roque's,  or  any- 
where else.  He  felt,  in  the  misery 
of  the  moment,  as  if  he  could  never 
go  to  that  green  door  again,  or  walk 
by  her  sweet  side  to  that  service  in 
which  they  had  joined  so  lately. 
He  wondered  whether  she  cared, 
with  a  despairing  pang  of  anxiety, 
through  which  for  an  instant  a 
celestial  gleam  of  consciousness 
leaped,  making  the  darkness  all  the 
greater  afterwards.  And  to  think 
that  three  old  ladies,  of  whom  it 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  the  young  man  could  be  pro- 
foundly reverent,  should  hold  in 
their  hands  the  absolute  power  of 
his  life,  and  could  determine  whe- 
ther it  was  to  be  sweet  with  hope 
and  love,  or  stern,  constrained,  and 
impoverished,  without  Lucy  or  any 
other  immediate  light  !  What  a 
strange  anomaly  this  was  which 
met  him  full  in  the  face  as  he  pur- 
sued his  thoughts  !  If  it  had  been 
his  bishop,  or  his  college,  or  any 
fitting  tribunal  —  but  his  aunts  ! 
Mr  Wentworth's  ring  at  his  own 
door  was  so  much  more  hasty  than 
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usual  that  Mrs  Hadwin  paused  in 
the  hall,  when  she  had  lighted 
her  candle,  to  see  if  anything  was 
the  matter.  The  little  neat  old 
lady  held  up  her  candle  to  look  at 
him  as  he  came  in,  glistening  all 
over  with  rain-drops. 

"I  hope  you  are  not  wet,  Mr 
Wentworth,"  she  said.  "  It  is 
only  an  April  shower,  and  we  want 
it  so  much  in  the  gardens.  And  I 
hope  you  have  had  a  nice  party  and 
a  pleasant  evening." 

"  Thank  you — pretty  well,"  said 
the  Perpetual  Curate,  with  less 
suavity  than  usual,  and  a  sigh  that 
nearly  blew  Mrs  Hadwin's  candle 
out.  She  saw  he  was  discomposed, 
and  therefore,  with  a  feminine  in- 
stinct, found  more  to  say  than 
usual  before  she  made  her  peace- 
ful way  to  bed.  She  waited  while 
Mr  Wentworth  lighted  his  candle 
too. 

"  Mr  Wodehouse's  parties  are 
always  pleasant,''  she  said.  "  I 
never  go  out,  you  know  ;  but  I 
like  to  hear  of  people  enjoying 
themselves.  I  insist  upon  you  going 
up-stairs  before  me,  Mr  Wentworth. 
I  have  so  little  breath  to  spare,  and 
I  take  such  a  long  time  going  up, 
that  you  would  be  tired  to  death 
waiting  for  me.  Now,  don't  mind 
being  polite.  I  insist  upon  you 
going  up  first.  Thank  you.  Now 
I  can  take  my  time." 

And  she  took  her  time  accord- 
ingly, keeping  Mr  Wentworth  wait- 
ing on  the  landing  to  say  good- 
night to  her,  much  to  his  silent  ex- 
asperation. When  he  got  into  the 
shelter  of  his  own  sitting-room,  he 
threw  himself  upon  a  sofa,  and  con- 
tinued his  thoughts  with  many  a 
troubled  addition.  A  young  man, 
feeling  in  a  great  measure  the  world 
before  him,  conscious  of  consider- 
able powers,  standing  on  the  very 
threshold  of  so  much  possible  good 
and  happiness, — it  was  hideous  to 
look  up,  in  his  excited  imagination, 
and  see  the  figures  of  these  three 
old  ladies,  worse  than  Fates,  stand- 
ing across  the  prospect  and  barring 
up  the  way. 

And  Lucy,  meantime,  was  undo- 
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ing  her  blue  ribbons  with  a  thrill  of 
sweet  agitation  in  her  untroubled 
bosom.  Perhaps  Mary  was  right, 
and  it  was  about  coming  to  the 
time  when  this  half-feared,  half- 
hoped  revelation  could  not  be  post- 
poned much  longer.  For  it  will 
be  perceived '  that  Lucy  was  not 
in  much  doubt  of  young  Went- 
worth's  sentiments.  And  then  she 
paused  in  the  dark,  after  she  had 
said  her  prayers,  to  give  one  timid 
thought  to  the  sweet  life  that 
seemed  to  lie  before  her  so  close  at 
hand — in  which,  perhaps,  he  and 
she  were  to  go  out  together,  she  did 
not  know  where,  for  the  help  of 
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the  world  and  the  comfort  of  the 
sorrowful ;  and  not  trusting  her- 
self to  look  much  at  that  ideal,  said 
another  prayer,  and  went  to  sleep 
like  one  of  God's  beloved,  with  a 
tear  too  exquisite  to  be  shed  brim- 
ming under  her  long  eyelashes.  At 
this  crisis  of  existence,  perhaps  for 
once  in  her  life,  the  woman  has  the 
best  of  it;  for  very  different  from 
Lucy's  were  the  thoughts  with 
which  the  curate  sought  his  restless 
pillow,  hearing  the  rain  drip  all  the 
night,  and  trickle  into  Mrs  Had- 
win's  reservoirs.  The  old  lady  had 
a  passion  for  rain-water,  and  it  was 
a  gusty  night. 


CHAPTER   III. 


Next  week  was  Passion  Week, 
and  full  of  occupation.  Even  if  it 
had  been  consistent  either  with  Mr 
Wentwprth's  principles  or  Lucy's 
to  introduce  secular  affairs  into  so 
holy  a  season,  they  had  not  time  or 
opportunity,  as  it  happened,  which 
was  perhaps  just  as  well;  for 
otherwise  the  premonitory  thrill  of 
expectation  which  had  disturbed 
Lucy's  calm,  and  the  bitter  exas- 
peration against  himself  and  his 
fate  with  which  Mr  Wentworth 
had  discovered  that  he  dared  not 
say  anything,  might  have  caused 
an  estrangement  between  them.  As 
it  was,  the  air  was  thundery  and 
ominous  throiigh  all  the  solemn  days 
of  the  Holy  Week.  A  consciousness 
as  of  something  about  to  happen 
overshadowed  even  the  "  district/' 
and  attracted  the  keen  observation 
of  the  lively  spectators  at  Wharf- 
side.  They  were  not  greatly  up  in 
matters  of  doctrine,  nor  perhaps 
did  they  quite  understand  the  elo- 
quent little  sermon  which  the  Per- 
petual Curate  gave  them  on  Good 
Friday  in  the  afternoon,  between 
his  own  services,  by  way  of  impress- 
ing upon  their  minds  the  awful 
memories  of  the  day ;  but  they  were 
as  skilful  in  the  variations  of  their 
young  evangelist's  looks,  and  as  well 
qualified  to  decide  upon  the  fact 
that  there  was  "a  something  be- 


tween" him  and  Miss  Lucy  Wode- 
house,  as  any  practised  observer  in 
the  higher  ranks  of  society.  Whe- 
ther the  two  had  "  'ad  an  unplea- 
santness/' as.  Wharfside  "was  well 
aware,  human  creatures  under  such 
circumstances  are  liable  to  have, 
the  interested  community  could  not 
quite  make  out ;  but  that  some- 
thing more  than  ordinary  was  going 
on,  and  that  the  prettiest  of  all  the 
"  Provident  ladies "  had  a  certain 
preoccupation  in  her  blue  eyes,  was 
a  fact  perfectly  apparent  to  that  in- 
telligent society.  And,  indeed,  one 
of  the  kinder  matrons  in  Prickett's 
Lane  had  even  ventured  so  far  as 
to  wish  Miss  Lucy  "a  'appyweddin' 
when  the  time  come."  "And  there's 
to  be  a  sight  o' weddings  this  Easter," 
had  added  another,  who  was  some- 
what scandalised  by  the  flowers  in 
the  bonnet  of  one  of  the  brides-elect, 
and  proceeded  to  say  so  in  some 
detail.  "  But  Miss  Lucy  won't  wear 
no  bonnet ;  the  quality  goes  in  veils  : 
and  there  never  was  as  full  a  church 
as  there  will  be  to  see  it,  wishing  you 
your  'ealth  and  'appiness,  ma'am, 
as  ain't  no  more  nor  you  deserve, 
and  you  so  good  to  us  poor  folks." 
All  which  felicitations  and  inqui- 
ries had  confused  Lucy,  though  she 
made  her  way  out  of  them  with  a 
self-possession  which  amazed  her 
sister. 
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"  You  see  what  everybody  thinks, 
dear,"  said  that  gentle  woman,  when 
they  had  made  their  escape. 

"  Oh,  Mary,  how  can  you  talk  of 
such  things  at  such  a  time?"  the 
young  Sister  of  Mercy  had  answer- 
ed once  more,  turning  those  severe 
eyes  of  youthful  devotion  upon  her 
troubled  elder  sister,  who,  to  tell 
the  truth,  not  having  been  brought 
up  to  it,  as  she  said,  felt  much  the 
same  on  Easter  Eve  as  at  other  times 
of  her  life ;  and  thus  once  more 
the  matter  concluded.  As  for  Mr 
Wentworth,  he  was  much  occupied 
on  that  last  day  of  the  Holy  Week 
with  a  great  many  important  mat- 
ters on  hand.  He  had  not  seen  the 
Wodehouses  since  the  Good  Friday 
evening  service,  which  was  an  inter- 
val of  about  twenty  hours,  and  had 
just  paused,  before  eating  his  bache- 
lor's dinner,  to  ponder  whether  it 
would  be  correct  on  that  most  sacred 
of  vigils  to  steal  away  for  half  an 
hour,  just  to  ask  Lucy  if  she  thought 
it  necessary  that  he  should  see  the 
sick  woman  at  No.  10  Prickett's  Lane 
before  the  morning.  It  was  while 
he  was  pondering  this  matter  in  his 
mind  that  Mr  Wentworth' s  heart 
jumped  to  his  throat  upon  receipt, 
quite  suddenly,  without  prepara- 
tion, of  the  following  note  : — 

"  MY  DEAREST  BOY, — Your  aunts 
Cecilia,  Leonora,  and  I  have  just  ar- 
rived at  this  excellent  inn,  the  Blue 
Boar.  Old  Mr  Shirley  at  Skelmers- 
dale  is  in  a  very  bad  way,  poor  man, 
and  I  thought  the  very  best  thing  I 
could  do  in  my  dearest  Frank's  best 
interests,  was  to  persuade  them  to 
make  you  quite  an  unexpected  visit, 
and  see  everything  for  themselves. 
I  am  in  a  terrible  fright  now  lest  I 
should  have  done  wrong  ;  but  my 
dear,  dear  boy  knows  it  is  always 
his  interest  that  I  have  at  heart ; 
and  Leonora  is  so  intent  on  having 
a  real  gospel  minister  at  Skelmers- 
dale,  that  she  never  would  have  been 
content  with  anything  less  than 
hearing  you  with  her  own  ears.  I 
hope  and  trust  in  Providence  that 
you  don't  intone  like  poor  Gerald. 
And  oh,  Frank,  my  dear  boy,  come 
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directly  and  dine  with  us,  and  don't 
fly  in  your  aunt  Leonora's  face,  and 
tell  me  I  haven't  been  imprudent. 
I  thought  it  would  be  best  to  take 
you  unawares  when  you  had  every- 
thing prepared,  and  when  we  should 
see  you  just  as  you  always  are  ;  for 
I  am  convinced  Leonora  and  you 
only  want  to  see  more  of  each  other 
to  understand  each  other  perfectly. 
Come,  my  dearest  boy,  and  give  a 
little  comfort  to  your  loving  and 
anxious  AUNT  DOBA." 

Mr  Wentworth  sat  gazing  blank- 
ly upon  this  horrible  missive  for 
some  minutes  after  he  had  read  it, 
quite  unaware  of  the  humble  pre- 
sence of  the  maid  who  stood  asking, 
Please  was  she  to  bring  up  dinner  1 
When  he  came  to  himself,  the  aw- 
ful "  No  !"  with  which  he  answered 
that  alarmed  handmaiden  almost 
drove  her  into  hysterics  as  she 
escaped  down-stairs.  However,  Mr 
Wentworth  immediately  put  his 
head  out  at  the  door  and  called 
after  her,  "  I  can't  wait  for  din- 
ner, Sarah  ;  I  am  suddenly  called 
out,  and  shall  dine  where  I  am 
going.  Tell  Cook,"  said  the  young 
parson,  suddenly  recollecting  Lucy's 
client,  "  to  send  what  she  has  pre- 
pared for  me,  if  it  is  very  nice,  to 
No.  10  Prickett's  Lane.  My  boy- 
will  take  it ;  and  send  him  off  di- 
rectly, please,"  with  which  last 
commission  the  young  man  went  up 
despairingly  to  his  bedroom  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  this  interview  with 
his  aunts.  What  was  he  to  do  1 
Already  before  him,  in  dreadful 
prophetic  vision,  he  saw  all  three 
seated  in  one  of  the  handsome  open 
benches  in  St  Roque's,  looking  in- 
describable horrors  at  the  crown 
of  spring  lilies  which  Lucy's  own 
fingers  were  to  weave  for  the  cross 
over  the  altar,  and  listening  to  the 
cadence  of  his  own  manly  tenor  as 
it  rang  through  the  perfect  little 
church  of  which  he  was  so  proud. 
Yes,  there  was  an  end  of  Skelmers- 
dale,  without  any  doubt  or  question 
now;  whatever  hope  there  might 
-have  been,  aunt  Dora  had  settled 
the  matter  by  this  last  move  of  hers 
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— an  end  of  Skelmersdale,  and  an 
end  of  Lucy.  Perhaps  he  had 
better  try  not  to  see  her  any  more ; 
and  the  poor  young  priest  saw  that 
his  own  face  looked  ghastly  as  he 
looked  at  it  in  the  glass.  It  gave 
him  a  little  comfort  to  meet  the  boy 
with  a  bundle  pinned  up  in  snowy 
napkins,  from  which  a  grateful 
odour  ascended,  bending  his  steps 
to  Prickett's  Lane,  as  he  himself 
went  out  to  meet  his  fate.  It  was 
a  last  offering  to  that  beloved  "  dis- 
trict "  with  which  the  image  of  his 
love  was  blended;  but  he  would 
have  given  his  dinner  to  Lucy's  sick 
woman  any  day.  To-night  it  was  a 
greater  sacrifice  that  was  to  be  re- 
quired of  him.  He  went  mournfully 
and  slowly  up  Grange  Lane,  steel- 
ing himself  for  the  encounter,  and 
trying  to  forgive  aunt  Dora  in  his 
heart.  It  was  not  very  easy.  Things 
might  have  turned  out  just  the  same 
without  any  interference — that  was 
true  ;  but  to  have  it  all  brought  on 
in  this  wanton  manner  by  a  kind 
foolish  woman,who  would  wring  her 
hands  and  gaze  in  your  face,  and 
want  to  know,  oh  !  did  you  think 
it  was  her  fault  ?  after  she  had  pre- 
cipitated the  calamity,  was  very 
hard ;  and  it  was  with  a  very 
gloomy  countenance,  accordingly, 
that  the  curate  of  St  Koque's  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  Blue  Boar. 

The  Miss  Wentworths  were  in 
the  very  best  sitting-room  which  the 
Blue  Boar  contained — the  style  in 
which  they  travelled,  with  a  man 
and  two  maids,  was  enough  to  se- 
cure that ;  and  the  kitchen  of  that 
respectable  establishment  was  doing 
its  very  best  to  send  up  a  dinner 
worthy  of  "  a  party  as  had  their 
own  man  to  wait."  The  three 
ladies  greeted  their  nephew  with 
varying  degrees  of  enthusiasm.  The 
eldest,  Miss  Wentworth,  from  whom 
he  took  his  second  name  Cecil,  did 
not  rise  from  her  chair,  but  never- 
theless kissed  him  in  an  affection- 
ate dignified  way  when  he  was 
brought  to  her.  As  for  aunt  Dora, 
she  ran  into  her  dear  Frank's  arms, 
and  in  the  very  moment  of  that 
embrace  whispered  in  his  ear  the 
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expression  of  her  anxiety,  and  the 
panic  which  always  followed  those 
rash  steps  which  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking.  "  Oh,  my  dear,  I 
hope  you  don't  think  I'm  to  blame," 
she  said,  with  her  lips  at  his  ear, 
and  gained  but  cold  comfort  from 
the  curate's  face.  The  alarming 
member  of  the  party  was  Miss  Leo- 
nora. She  rose  and  made  two  steps 
forward  to  meet  the  unfortunate 
young  man.  She  shook  both  his 
hands  cordially,  and  said  she  was 
very  glad  to  see  him,  and  hoped  he 
was  well.  She  was  the  sensible 
sister  of  the  three,  and  no  doubt 
required  all  the  sense  she  had  to 
manage  her  companions.  Miss 
Wentworth,  who  had  been  very 
pretty  in  her  youth,  was  now  a  beau- 
tiful old  lady,  with  snow-white  hair 
and  the  most  charming  smile  ;  and 
Miss  Dora,  who  was  only  fifty,  re- 
tained the  natural  colour  of  her  own 
scanty  light-brown  locks,  which  wa- 
vered in  weak-minded  ringlets  over 
her  cheeks  ;  but  Miss  Leonora  was 
iron-grey,  without  any  complexion 
in  particular,  and  altogether  a  harder 
type  of  woman.  It  was  she  who  held 
in  her  hands  the  fate  of  Skelmers- 
dale and  of  Frank  Wentworth.  Her 
terrible  glance  it  was  which  he  had 
imagined  gleaming  fierce  upon  his 
lilies — Lucy's  lilies,  his  Easter  de- 
corations. It  was  by  her  side  the 
alarmed  curate  was  made  to  sit 
down.  It  was  she  who  took  the 
foot  of  the  table,  and  was  the  gentle- 
man of  the  house.  Her  voice  was 
of  that  class  of  voice  which  may  be 
politely  called  a  powerful  contralto. 
Every  way  she  was  as  alarming  a 
critic  as  ever  was  encountered  by 
a  Perpetual  Curate  or  any  other 
young  man  in  trouble.  Mr  Went- 
worth said  feebly  that  this  was  a 
very  unexpected  pleasure,  as  he  met 
his  aunt  Leonora's  eye. 

"  I  hope  it  is  a  pleasure,"  said 
that  penetrating  observer.  "  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  did  not  expect  it  would 
be ;  but  your  aunt  Dora  thought 
so,  and  you  know,  when  she  sets  her 
heart  on  anything,  nobody  can  get 
any  peace.  Not  that  your  aunt 
Cecilia  and  I  would  have  come  on 
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that  account,  if  we  had  not  wished, 
for  many  reasons,  to  have  some 
conversation  with  you,  and  see  how 
you  are  getting  on." 

"•Quite  so,  Leonora,"  said  Miss 
Wentworth,  smiling  upon  her 
nephew,  and  leaning  back  in  her 
chair. 

Then  there  was  a  little  pause  ; 
for,  after  such  a  terrible  address,  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
poor  'young  man,  who  understood 
every  word  of  it,  could  repeat  his 
commonplace  about  the  unlooked- 
for  pleasure.  Miss  Dora  of  course 
seized  the  opportunity  to  rush  in. 

"  We  have  been  hearing  such 
delightful  things  about  you,  my 
dear,  from  the  people  of  the  house. 
Leonora  is  so  pleased  to  hear  how 
you  are  labouring  among  the  people, 
and  doing  your  Master's  work.  We 
take  all  the  happiness  to  ourselves, 
because,  you  know,  you  are  our  boy, 
Frank,"  said  the  anxious  aunt,  all  her 
thin  ringlets,  poor  lady,  trembling 
with  her  eagerness  to  make  every- 
thing comfortable  for  her  favourite ; 
"  and  we  have  come,  you  know, 
specially  to  hear  you  on  Easter 
Sunday  in  your  own  church.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  a  great  treat : 
to  think  I  should  never  have  heard 
you,  though  it  is  so  long  since  you 
were  ordained !  None  of  us  have 
ever  heard  you — not  even  Leonora ; 
but  it  is  such  a  pleasure  to  us  all 
to  know  you  are  so  much  liked 
in  Carlingford,"  cried  the  troubled 
woman,  growing  nervous  at  sight 
of  the  unresponsive  quiet  around 
her.  Miss  Leonora  by  no  means 
replied  to  the  covert  appeals  thus 
made  to  her.  She  left  her  nephew 
and  her  sister  to  keep  up  the  con- 
versation unassisted  ;  and  as  for 
Miss  Wentworth,  conversation  was 
not  her  forte. 

"  I'm  afraid,  aunt,  you  will  not 
Jisar  anything  worth  such  a  long 
journey,"  said  Mr  Wentworth, 
moved,  like  a  rash  young  man  as 
he  was,  to  display  his  colours  at 
once,  and  cry  no  surrender.  "  I 
don't  think  an  Easter  Sunday  is  a 
time  for  much  preaching  ;  and  the 
Church  has  made  such  ample  pro- 
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vision  for  the  expression  of  our 
sentiments.  I  am  more  of  a  humble 
priest  that  an  ambitious  preacher," 
said  the  young  man,  with  charac- 
teristic youthful  pretence  of  the 
most  transparent  kind.  He  looked 
in  Miss  Leonora's  face  as  he  spoke. 
He  knew  the  very  name  of  priest 
was  an  offence  in  its  way  to  that 
highly  Evangelical  woman  ;  and  if 
they  were  to  come  to  single  com- 
bat, better  immediately  than  after 
intolerable  suspense  and  delay. 

"  Perhaps,  Dora,  you  will  post- 
pone your  raptures  about  Frank's 
sermon — which  may  be  a  very  in- 
different sermon,  as  he  says,  for 
anything  we  can  tell — till  after  din- 
ner," said  Miss  Leonora.  "We're 
all  very  glad  to  see  him ;  and 
he  need  not  think  any  little  ill- 
tempered  speeches  he  may  make 
will  disturb  me.  I  daresay  the 
poor  boy  would  be  glad  to  hear  of 
some  of  the  people  belonging  to 
him  instead  of  all  that  nonsense. 
Come  to  dinner,  Frank.  Take  the 
other  side  of  the  table,  opposite 
Dora ;  and  now  that  you've  said 
grace,  I  give  you  full  leave  to  for- 
get that  you're  a  clergyman  for  an 
hour  at  least.  We  were  down  at 
the  old  Hall  a  week  ago,  and  saw 
your  father  and  the  rest.  They  are 
all  well ;  and  the  last  boy  is  rather 
like  you,  if  you  will  think  that  any 
compliment.  Mrs  Wentworth  is 
pleased  because  you  are  one  of  the 
handsome  ones,  you  know.  Not 
much  fear  of  the  Wentworths  dy- 
ing out  of  the  country  yet  awhile. 
Your  father  is  getting  at  his  wit's 
end,  and  does  not  know  what  to 
do  with  Cuthbert  and  Guy.  Three 
sons  are  enough  in  the  army,  and 
two  at  sea ;  and  I  rather  think  it's 
as  much  as  we  can  stand,"  con- 
tinued Miss  Leonora,  not  without  a 
gleam  of  humour  in  her  iron-grey 
eyes,  "to  have  two  in  the  Church." 

"  That  is  as  it  may  happen,"  said 
the  Perpetual  Curate,  with  a  little 
spirit.  "  If  the  boys  are  of  my 
way  of  thinking,  they  will  consider 
the  Church  the  highest  of  pro- 
fessions ;  but  Guy  and  Cuthbert 
must  go  to  Australia,  I  suppose, 
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like  most  other  people,  and  take  their 
chance — no  harm  in  that.7' 

"  Not  a  bit  of  harm,"  said  the 
rich  aunt  ;  "  they're  good  boys 
enough,  and  I  daresay  they'll  get 
on.  As  for  Gerald,  if  you  have 
any  influence  with  your  brother,  I 
think  he's  in  a  bad  way.  I  think 
he  has  a  bad  attack  of  Romishness 
coming  on.  If  you  are  not  in  that 
way  yourself,"  said  Miss  Leonora, 
with  a  sharp  glance,  "  I  think  you 
should  go  and  see  after  Gerald. 
He  is  the  sort  of  man  who  would 
do  anything  foolish,  you  know. 
He  doesn't  understand  what  pru- 
dence means.  Remember,  I  believe 
he  is  a  good  Christian  all  the  same. 
It's  very  incomprehensible ;  but 
the  fact  is,  a  man  may  be  a  very 
good  Christian,  and  have  the  least 
quantity  of  sense  that  is  compatible 
with  existence.  I've  seen  it  over 
and  over  again.  Gerald's  notions 
are  idiocy  to  me,"  said  the  sensible 
but  candid  woman,  shrugging  her 
shoulders ;  "  but  I  can't  deny  that 
he's  a  good  man,  for  all  that." 

"  He  is  the  best  man  I  ever 
knew,"  said  young  Went  worth,  with 
enthusiasm. 

"  Quite  so,  Frank,"  echoed  aunt 
Cecilia,  with  her  sweet  smile :  it 
was  almost  the  only  conversational 
effort  Miss  Wentworth  ever  made. 

"  But  it  is  so  sad  to  see  how  he's 
led  away,"  said  Miss  Dora;  "it is 
all  owing  to  the  bad  advisers  young 
men  meet  with  at  the  universities  ; 
and  how  can  it  be  otherwise  as 
long  as  tutors  and  professors  are 
chosen  just  for  their  learning,  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  principles  1 
What  is  Greek  and  Latin  in  com- 
parison with  a  pious  guide  for  the 
young  1  We  would  not  have  to  feel 
frightened,  as  we  do  so  often,  about 
young  men's  principles,"  continued 
aunt  Dora,  fixing  her  eyes  with 
warning  significance  on  her  ne- 
phew, and  trying  hard  to  open 
telegraphic  communications  with 
him,  "  if  more  attention  was  paid 
at  the  universities  to  give  them 
sound  guidance  in  their  studies.  So 
long  as  you  are  sound  in  your  prin- 
ciples, there  is  no  fear  of  you,"  said 
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the  timid  diplomatist,  trying  to  aid 
the  warning  look  of  her  eyes  by 
emphasis  and  inflection.  Poor 
Miss  Dora  !  it  was  her  unlucky  fate, 
by  dint  of  her  very  exertions  in 
smoothing  matters,  always  to  make 
things  worse. 

"  He  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
would  call  those  principles  unsound 
which  have  made  my  brother  Gerald 
what  he  is,"  said,  with  an  affec- 
tionate admiration  that  became  him, 
the  curate  of  St  Roque's. 

"  It's  a  slavish  system,  notwith- 
standing Gerald,"  said  Miss  Leo- 
nora, with  some  heat ;  "  and  a  false 
system,  and  leads  to  Antichrist  at  the 
end,  and  nothing  less.  Eat  your 
dinner,  Frank — we  are  not  going  to 
argue  just  now.  We  expected  to 
hear  that  another  of  the  girls  was 
engaged  before  we  came  away,  but 
it  has  not  occurred  yet.  I  don't  ap- 
prove of  young  men  dancing  abtout 
a  house  for  ever  and  ever,  unless 
they  mean  something.  Do  you  1 " 

Mr  Wentworth  faltered  at  this 
question ;  it  disturbed  his  compo- 
sure more  than  anything  that  had 
preceded  it.  "I — really  I  don't 
know,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  with 
a  sickly  smile — of  which  all  three 
of  the  aunts  took  private  notes, 
forming  their  own  conclusions.  It 
was,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  a 
very  severe  ordeal  which  the  poor 
young  man  had  to  go  through. 
When  he  was  permitted  to  say 
good-night,  he  went  away  with  a 
sensation  of  fatigue  more  over- 
powering than  if  he  had  visited  all 
the  houses  in  Wharfside.  When  he 
passed  the  green  door,  over  which 
the  apple-tree  rustled  in  the  dark, 
it  was  with  a  pang  in  his  heart. 
How  was  he  to  continue  to  live 
— to  come  and  go  through  that 
familiar  road — to  go  through  all  the 
meetings  and  partings,  when  this 
last  hopeless  trial  was  over,  and 
Lucy  and  he  were  swept  apart  as  if 
by  an  earthquake  1  If  his  lips  were 
sealed  henceforward,  and  he  never 
was  at  liberty  to  say  what  was  in 
his  heart,  what  would  she  think  of 
him'?  He  could  not  fly  from  his 
work  because  he  lost  Skelmersdale ; 
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and  how  was  he  to  bear  it?  He 
went  home  with  a  dull  bitterness  in 
his  mind,  trying,  when  he  thought 
of  it,  to  quiet  the  aching  pulses 
which  throbbed  all  over  him,  with 
what  ought  to  have  been  the  hal- 
lowed associations  of  the  last  Lenten 
vigil.  But  it  was  difficult,  throb- 
bing as  he  was  with  wild  life  and 
trouble  to  the  very  finger-points,  to 
get  himself  into  the  shadow  of  that 
rock-hewn  grave,  by  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  theory,  the  Church 
should  be  watching  on  this  Easter 
Eve.  It  was  hard  just  then  to  be 
1  bound  to  that  special  remembrance. 
What  he  wanted  at  this  moment 
was  no  memory  of  one  hour,  how- 
ever memorable  or  glorious,  not 
even  though  it  contained  the  Re- 
deemer's grave,  but  the  sense  of  a 
living  Friend  standing  by  him 
in  the  great  struggle,  which  is  the 
essential  and  unfailing  comfort  of 
a  Christian's  life. 

Next  morning  he  went  to  church 
with  a  half-conscious,  youthful  sense 
of  martyrdom,  of  which  in  his  heart 
he  was  half  ashamed.  St  Roque's 
was  very  fair  to  see  that  Easter 
morning.  Above  the  communion- 
table, with  all  its  sacred  vessels,  the 
carved  oaken  cross  of  the  reredos 
was  wreathed  tenderly  with  white 
fragrant  festoons  of  spring  lilies, 
sweet  Narcissus  of  the  poets ;  and 
Mr  Wentworth's  choristers  made 
another  white  line,  two  deep,  down 
each  side  of  the  chancel.  The 
young  Anglican  took  in  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  scene  on  his  way  to  the 
reading- desk  as  the  white  proces- 
sion ranged  itself  in  the  oaken 
stalls.  At  that  moment — the  worst 
moment  for  s,uch  a  thought — it  sud- 


denly flashed  over  him  that,  after 
all,  a  wreath  of  spring  flowers  or 
a  chorister's  surplice  was  scarcely 
worth  suffering  martyrdom  for. 
This  horrible  suggestion,  true  es- 
sence of  an  unheroic  age,  which 
will  not  suffer  a  man  to  be  abso- 
lutely sure  of  anything,  disturbed 
his  prayer  as  he  knelt  down  in  si- 
lence to  ask  God's  blessing.  Eas- 
ter, to  be  sure,  was  lovely  enough 
of  itself  without  the  garland,  and  Mr 
Wentworth  knew  well  enough  that 
his  white-robed  singers  were  no  im- 
maculate angel-band.  It  was  Satan 
himself,  surely,  and  no  inferior  imp, 
who  shot  that  sudden  arrow  into 
the  young  man's  heart  as  he  tried 
to  say  his  private  prayer ;  for  the 
curate  of  St  Roque's  was  not  only  a 
fervent  Anglican,  but  also  a  young 
Englishman  sans  reproche,  with  all 
the  sensitive,  almost  fantastic,  de- 
licacy of  honour  which  belongs  to 
that  development  of  humanity ;  and 
not  for  a  dozen  worlds  would  he  have 
sacrificed  a  lily  or  a  surplice  on  this 
particular  Easter,  when  all  his 
worldly  hopes  hung  in  the  balance. 
But  to  think  at  this  crowning  mo- 
ment that  a  villanous  doubt  of  the 
benefit  of  these  surplices  and  lilies 
should  seize  his  troubled  heart !  for 
just  then  the  strains  of  the  organ 
died  away  in  lengthened  whispers, 
and  Miss  Leonora  Wentworth,  se- 
vere and  awful,  swept  up  through 
the  middle  aisle.  It  was  under 
these  terrible  circumstances  that  the 
Perpetual  Curate,  with  his  heart 
throbbing  and  his  head  aching,  be- 
gan to  intone  the  morning  service 
on  that  Easter  Sunday,  ever  after  a 
day  so  memorable  in  the  records  of 
St  Roque's. 
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